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ARISE, YE PRISONERS OF JARGON! 
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Before you've finished this sentence, 
our flip-flop circuits will help switch thousands of phone calls. 


The flip-flop integrated circuit is Electric and Bell Labs gottogetherto larger numbers of calls, it also 


at the heart of electronic switching develop ESS for the Bell System, they provides additionel phone services. 

systemswecallESS.Thesenewsystems created not only new technologies, Such as three-way calling, call waiting, 

are designed to handle the ever- but also vastly different production and call forwarding. 

increasing volume of calls right into techniques. It took Western Electric and 

the next century. Building ESS means putting Bell Labs engineers 2,500 man-years 
ESS is far more complex, more together circuits from their atoms up. of work to develop and make these 

reliable, and faster than any previous It means assembling critical parts in systems a reality for you. But when you 

switching system, connecting up to near vacuums, parts smaller than a consider they may require less than an 

100,000 calls an hour. speck of dust. estimated 8 hours of repair time in 
When the people at Western Today ESS not only handles 40 years, they re worth the effort. 


A Westem Electric 


We're part of the Bell System. 
We make things that bring people closer. 
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"You've got to be kidding." “Timmy’s right. 
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you use more energy Things sure have changed A 
shaving that way since I went to school.” * d 
than you would | | Haka A 
with an electric razor? D 
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COULD YOUR CHILDREN" 
PASS THIS GRADE SCHOOL 
ENERGY QUIZ? COULD YOU? 


1. The average American uses C12 014 C18 times as much energy as the average person in the rest of the 
world. 

2. Which gives you more light from the same amount of energy: Done 75-watt bulb Othree 25-watt 
bulbs? 

3. The most abundant energy resource in this country is natural gas Ocoal Qoil. 

4. Most gasoline in the U.S. is consumed on car trips of Dunder 5 miles L15 to 10 miles Dover 10 miles. 
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Chances are, when you were in school, nobody asked questions like these. Because nobody thought the — 
answers were important. 

But children teday are facing an increasingly energy-conscious, environmen--conscious way of life. 
They must have the answers. And the sooner the better. 

One promising approach to energy education is a pilot program for elementary and secondary school 
students developed by the Bolton Institute of Washington, D.C. The idea is to get youngsters involved in 
energy-saving activities at home and through community workshops. It is being tested now in the New England 
states. 

But there's much more to be done. Energy education needs the support of all of us to really take hold. 
That means community leaders, business people, teachers- and parents. 

We're offering two booklets we think you and your children will find stimulating and fun: "Energy Con- 
servation Experiments You Can Do", published by the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation; and "The Energy 


Challenge: What Can We Do?" published by Energy Conservation Research. For copies, write Conoco, ^ 
Dept. C45, GPO Box 29, New York, New York 10001. And if you'd like to know more about the Bolton pro- 1 
gram and how it might be applied to your community, write directly to the Bolton Institute, 1835 K Street : 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. F 
Answers to quiz: E 
| 1.8 times. 2. One 75-watt bulb. 3. Coal. 4. Under 5 miles. 3 
(ore is Mort ipie cto Li o iie ee ee iei ; 
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Different Volk; 
or different folks. 











VW Super Beetle 
While most prices have gone up, up, up, the Beetle's has stayed the same, same, same: 
only $2825* fully equipped. 


OS pe. er 


412 Sedan 


| Simply can't do without plush wall-to-wall carpeting, fuel injection, or an automatic trans- 
mission? Fret not. They're all standard on the luxurious 412. And our Special End-of-Year 
prices! make it even more affordable. | 


Granted $4,000 is $4,000.* But it's also a small price to pay for what POPULAR MECHANICS 
calls ‘‘...a perfect combination of styling and engineering." 


The cost of every “Thing” has just gone down from $3150 to $2775.* And it seems even 
less expensive when you compare it to the price of a Jeep, Land Rover or Land Cruiser. 


When inflation hits you, folks, you can't do better than a Volks. 





Q 


*Suggested Retail Prices P.O.E., Super Beetle $2825, Dasher 2-dr sedan $3975, 181 "Thing" $2775 (West Coast prices slightly higher for these 
models). Local taxes and any other dealer delivery charges additional. 


tAvailable at participating dealers. 
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When metaphor becomes reality, reality 
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Annual Meeting, To Bid Adieu to MCMLXXIV 


CHAIRPERSON: The meeting is called to order. First 
item on the agenda is the Secretary's reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting. 

VOICE FROM THE FLOOR (very demanding): Mr. 
Chairperson! The minutes of the last meeting, the 
meeting called to say good-bye to 1973, were so 
gloomy, so depressing. Must we go through it all 
again? 

SECOND VOICE FROM THE FLOOR: I move that we 
dispense with the reading of the Minutes of 1974. 
CHORUS OF VOICES: Second! Second! 

CHAIRPERSON (with a shake of the mane and a be- 
nign sweep of the right arm): All those in favor 
say “Aye.” 

ALL HUMANITY: Aye! (A truly thunderous sound.) 
CHAIRPERSON: The motion carries. New business? 
PERSON IN THE THIRD ROW (costume suggests 
womanperson): I propose that this organization ad- 
dress itself to the threat of a new war in the 
Middle East—and do something about it. 
CHAIRPERSON: The womanperson’s point is well 
taken. I think the matter is addressed, insofar as 
this small organization can address it, by the ar- 
ticle beginning on page 6 by George W. Ball, in 
which the bad news is that a new war between the 
Arabs and the Israelis is alarmingly probable, and 
the good news is that there is a way in which the 
Americans and the Russians might be able to fore- 
stall it. 

PERSON IN THE REAR (bristling beard and queru- 
lous voice suggest pessimistic manperson): Pll be- 
lieve it when I see it. 

Voices: Vote! Vote! 

CHAIRPERSON: All in favor of believing it, say Aye. 
(A moderate swell of sound.) Those in favor of 
seeing it? (A roar suggesting near unanimity.) 


CHAIRPERSON: Both aspects of the motion carry. 
And now for the Treasurer’s Report. Treasurer? 
TREASURER: Chairperson, Manpersons, woman- 
persons, and other members or friends of this or- 
ganization, whatever you may be. I shall try to 
keep this brief. (Hear, hear!) We suffer a frightful 
surplus of jargon, bad grammar, and political 
malapropism and, at the same time, a severe short- 
age of persons who know or care how to say what 
they mean. That imbalance s discussed by Henry 
Fairlie, beginning on page 25. 

We are perilously short of food, so short that 
millions are malnourished and hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands are starving, yet we nurture 
in our midst a crop that, more wisely used, could 
feed multitudes. That aspect of this report is ad- 
dressed by Richard Rhodes, page 38. 

The supply of poets happily defies attrition (see 
pages 37, 53, 58, 73, and a remembrance of Emily 
Dickinson on page 74, not to mention a purse of 
praise awarded to Robert Lowell, page 68). On the 
matter of appreciating our soldiers when we don’t 
have urgent need of them, Ward Just seeks (page 
44) to correct a debit balance. There is more, much 
more in the bank, but your Treasurer pleads short- 
age of space and therefore ebruptly concludes this 
report. 

CHAIRPERSON: May we consider the Treasurer’s re- 
port adopted? 

VOICE FROM THE FLOOR (grudgingly): Well, all 
right. 

AROA VOICE FROM THE FLOOR: Shall we con- 
clude by singing the National Anthem? 
CHAIRPERSON: No, let's not see page 54). 
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THOUSAND distinguished new 
erbacks come out each year. 
an you keep track of them all? 
an't. But we can. We're tne Qual- 
aperback Book Service. 
e offer our members the pick of 
e paperbacks. Enduring fiction and 
nonfiction. Valuable reference books. 
How-to books. Art books. Modern 
classics. Like the paperbacks here. 

And we offer a 20% saving on all 
Main Selections. 
You won't find these paperbacks on 
ugstore shelves. Or at newsstands. 
r even, unless you're lucky, at your 
ighborhood bookstore. So you've 
obably been missing out on a lot of 
arding reading. 
But now you can have all the good 
perbacks you want. Because now 
ere's the Quality Paperback Book 
rvice. . . . Use the coupon today. 
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1. You will receive the QPB 3. Free books. For every 
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the reply form always 
enclosed with the Re- 
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THE LOOMING WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND HOW TO AVERT IT 


The negotiating track Secretary 
Kissinger has been following in the 
Middle East has now come to a 
dead end. If the stalemate contin- 
ues, there will almost certainly be 
another Arab-Israeli war within the 
next nine months. Since a new war 
would be more dangerous than any 
previous Middle Eastern contest, it 
is imperative that we promptly de- 
vise a fresh line of action. 

When America undertook to 
bring about an Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment following the October, 1973, 
war, there were two assumptions on 
which a strategy might be based. 
One was that the Soviet Union fa- 
vored the continuance of turbulence 
in the Middle East so long as that 
did not threaten a direct 
U.S.-USSR confrontation. The sec- 
ond was that the Soviet Union con- 
sidered détente so important, and 
the dangers of a head-on collision 
with the United States so grave, 
that it would prefer a stable Middle 
East provided it could play a co- 
equal role in bringing about that 
stability. 


"Shuttle diplomacy" 


If we believed the first assump- 
tion, then the Soviet Union could 
certainly be expected to try to sabo- 
tage any efforts at settlement; in 
that event, America should seek to 
limit Soviet influence and insulate 
. the Kremlin from settlement dis- 
- cussions. But if we assumed that the 
Soviets would prefer a stable 
Middle East so long as they played 


6 


a respectable part in bringing it 
about, we should have promptly en- 
listed their help. 

What we in fact did was to take 
the more traditional course. Though 
Henry Kissinger expressed his belief 
that the Soviets would not obstruct 
if they were allowed to participate, 
he shaped his tactics on the oppo- 
site assumption. By embarking on 
"shuttle diplomacy," he quite delib- 
erately shut the Russians out of the 
act. Reduced to the humiliating ex- 
pedient of dropping into Damascus 
each time Mr. Kissinger left town, 





Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
was effectively insulated from the 
negotiations, while Kissinger played 
the role of mediator, intermediary, 
and overseer as first Egypt and then 
Syria undertook an initial phase of 
bilateral negotiations with Israel. 
From the outset it seemed clear 
that the Kissinger approach was 
pragmatic and :mprovised. He 
had a clear plan as to how 
bring an end to the Ara 
conflict. By disposing of on 
after another through a series 
lateral settlements, he appa 
hoped to create a momentu 
success that would enable hi 
break through entrenched o 
tion and achieve the final reso 
of even the most difficult issues! 
how this would be achieved was 
ways murky, for though Kissin 
could go partway with bilateral di 
plomacy, the critical substantive 
questions coulc be resolved only in 
the multilateral setting of the Ge- 
neva Conference, with the participa- 
tion of all the principal Arab state 
including the most radical, and wi 
the Russians acting as co-chairma 
There is no doubt that when 
that was involved was the redeplo 
ment of military forces, Kissing 
did use his special talent as a frien 
of both sides with brilliant effe 
tiveness, arranging the disengag 
ment of the armies first on th 
Egyptian and then on the Syria 
front. But the tough issues, such a3 
the Israeli withdrawal from the 
West Bank and the creation of ; 
Palestinian state, engage the inte 





























ests of all of the Arabs—as does, for 
quite different reasons, the obdurate 
issue of Jerusalem. Since the Pales- 
tinians have spread cut over the 
whole face of the Arab world, and 
in many instances now occupy high 
positions at the second levels of 
Arab governments, no Arab state 
can turn a deaf ear to their impor- 
tunings. At the same time, the issue 
of Jerusalem involves all the Arabs 
as Moslems, because Jerusalem con- 
tains major holy places of Islam 
such as the Al-Aqsa Mosque and 
the Dome of the Rock. from which 
the prophet Muhammad is sup- 
posed to have ascended to heaven. 

In order to keep the momentum 
of negotiating going, Secretary Kis- 
singer planned, as the third phase 
of negotiations (after the Egyptian 
and Syrian disengagements), to ini- 
tiate further talks between Egypt 
and Israel to arrange the relinquish- 
ment of additional acreage of Sinai 
sand, probably in exchange for 
some evidence of Egyptian nonbel- 
ligerency. By putting that phase be- 
hind him, Kissinger hoped to gain 
further momentum for an approach 
to the Palestinian issue, a political 
settlement between Syria and Israel 
involving the Golan Heights, and fi- 
nally, a resolution of the delicate 
question of Jerusalem. It was as 
though he hoped that by gaining 
sufficient speed in racing over a se- 
ries of fairly low hurdles, he would 
be able at the end of the track to 
jump over a house—or, to put it 
more precisely, a whcle series of 
houses. 

That President Sadat of Egypt 
was willing to follow Kissinger at 
least partway down the course was 
clear. Yet the more activist Arab 
states— Algeria, Syria, Iraq, Libya, 
and even Kuwait—do mot trust the 
Egyptians, and resent what they re- 
gard as the Egyptians’ presumption 
in seeking to speak fer the Arab 
. world. They are particularly suspi- 
cious that Egypt might negotiate a 
solution of its own special problems 
and thereafter withdraw its pressure 
on the Israelis. 

Under the circumstances, the best 
that Kissinger could possibly expect 
was that the Arabs would let a bi- 
lateral Egyptian-Israeli discussion 
go forward on condition that the 
Palestinian issue be tackled more or 
less simultaneously. But if he was to 
keep that issue out of the Geneva 


Conference, he would have to get 
the Arab states to recognize King 
Hussein as responsible for negotiat- 
ing the fate of the West Bank, 
which had been under his rule up 
to the 1967 war. That was, of 
course, a sticky point, because al- 
though several of the Arab states 
would like to recognize Hussein’s 
right to speak for the Palestinians, 
there are intense pressures within 
the Arab world to support the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization. 
On the weekend of October 26, the 
Rabat Arab summit conference em- 
phatically settled the question; it 
made clear not only that the PLO 
would play a leading role in the ne- 
gotiation, but that the Palestinian 
state that emerged would be under 
PLO control. 

That definitely brought the Kis- 
singer strategy to a halt, because if 
the Arabs insist on turning the West 
Bank over to the PLO under its 
leader, Yasir Arafat, the Israelis will 
flatly refuse to negotiate. Not only 
does Arafat preside over an uneasy 
coalition of moderate and more 
radical factions, but the clearly de- 
fined goal of the PLO, which Arafat 


resoundingly reaffirmed before the 
United Nations General Assembly 
on November 13, is the creation of 
a secular Palestinian state embrac- 
ing the West Bank and Israel itself— 
which would mean the end of an 
independent Israel as a Jewish state. 
Today even Hussein (having been 
guaranteed $300 million a year by 
King Faisal) has recognized the Ra- 
bat formula, and is restructuring his 
government to give effect to it. 


What Rabat meant 


The facts make clear the basis for 
Israeli concern. There are now al- 
most one million Arabs in the West 
Bank, the Gaza Strip, and Northern 
Sinai, in addition to 460,000 Arabs 
and Druzes in Israel proper—a total 
of about 1.5 million, equivalent to 
sixty percent of the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Israel. Within the whole 
of the Arab world there are es- 
timated to be three to five mil- 
lion Palestinians—no one knows how 
many—and it is widely assumed that 
if an autonomous Palestinian state 
were declared, a substantial num- 
ber might return, which would mean 
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MIDEAST WAR 


drowning the Jewish population in an 
Arab majority. Thus it is unlikely 
that any Israeli government could 
survive if it agreed to negotiate 
with the PLO. 

Today, after the Arab summit 
conference at Rabat and Arafat's 
UN ‘speech on November 13, it is 
clear that Kissinger’s conception of 
a step-by-step solution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict is now obsolete. 
If we do not promptly adopt a new 
strategy, we can expect nothing 
more than a continuing stalemate 
while both sides feverishly seek to 
build up their military might. So far 
the United States has poured a 
large quantity of sophisticated arms 
into Israel, and it is probably 
stronger than before the October 
War, while the Soviet Union has 
not only replaced Syria’s losses, but 


has provided it with MIG-23s, long- 


range surface-to-surface (SCUD) 


missiles, and the most modern 
. tanks. 

— From the Arab point of view, it 
— would of course be better to delay 
the fighting at least until the fall of 
—1975. At Rabat the Arab leaders de- 
— — eided to grant $2.35 billion to pro- 
. vide more arms for the “front-line” 


states adjacent to Israel, and during 
this coming year, one can expect a 
substantial increase in Arab fighting 
power. But it seems unlikely that 
the Israelis will permit such a delay. 
They lost the advantage of surprise 


. a year ago last October, when they 
. failed to interpret their intelligence 
.. reports properly, and they are deter- 


- . mined not to let that happen again. 


Thus it seems quite possible that 


the Israelis will launch a preemptive 
attack on Syria, and possibly Egypt, 
early next spring. If that occurs, the 


— war will be quite different from the 


campaign of October, 1973. Both 
sides now have surface-to-surface 
missiles, capable of reaching Jerusa- 
lem from Cairo and vice versa, and 
some of the SCUD missiles on the 
Arab side are mobile, which makes 
it difficult to knock them out. As a 
consequence, one can expect attacks 
on Middle Eastern cities and on 
such targets as the oil depot at 
Haifa, attacks which have not been 
a feature of Middle Eastern warfare 
up till now. 

For the United States, the out- 


break of war would pose some hard 
choices. Since the Israelis would 
probably appear as the attacker, 
their moral leverage would be di- 
minished not only in Western Eu- 
rope but also in the United States. 
Unless the Israelis could achieve a 
blitzkrieg, they would shortly ex- 
haust their limited stocks of weap- 
ons and ammunition. Yet this time 
it would be extremely difficult for 
the United States to launch an air- 
lift. In October, 1973, American C- 
SA’s could be refueled over the 
ocean by tankers from the Lajes 
base in the Azores, but given Portu- 
gal’s changing political stance, the 
Portuguese are not likely to permit 
us to use their air bases again. In 
addition, there is doubt as to our 
capability to resupply the Israelis 
with tanks. We stripped our armed 
forces for the October, 1973, airlift, 
and our monthly tank production is 
shockingly limited. Meanwhile, the 
Syrians could almost certainly count 
on a Soviet airlift such as occurred 
when Turkey granted the Soviet 
Union overflight rights. 


The American dilemma 


Particularly if the tide of battle 
tended to go against the Israelis, 
America would be put on a difficult 
spot. For one thing, war would im- 
mediately and automatically precipi- 
tate another oil embargo, and this 
time it might be far more severe 
than on the last occasion. Unfortu- 
nately, this promises to be an excep- 
tionally cold winter. 

That the United States would per- 
mit Israel to be defeated seems to 
many Americans unthinkable, not 
only because of America’s special 
relationship to Israel and the deep 
emotional involvement of the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, but because 
it would be a major triumph for the 
Soviet Union. In addition, the 
United States might expect pressure 
for an American military inter- 
vention from many who are already 
urging that we seize the oil produc- 
tion of the Middle East to save the 
West from bankruptcy. 

Yet I seriously doubt that Presi- 
dent Ford, or any American Presi- 
dent, would launch a military ven- 
ture in the area. The current 
situation is far different from that in 
1956, when the British and French 
mounted an attack against Egypt 


which America aborted. Then the 
Mediterranean was still a Western 
lake, but today elements of the So- 
viet Black Sea Fleet, which com- 
prises twenty submarines and ap- 
proximately seventy fighting surface 
vessels, are corstantly patrolling 
alongside our Sixth Fleet, with air 
cover from bases in Iraq and So- 
malia. In addition, we are now in 
an era of nuclear parity, not superi- 
ority, and Soviet missiles are tar- 
geted on every Western capital as 
well as on Jerusa.em. 

So we had tetter explore the 
other option befcre the Middle East 
once more goes up in flames. We 
had better, in other words, test an 
assumption implicit in all our talk 
about détente—that the Soviets 
would really lik? to see a stable 
Middle East provided they could 
play a part in bringing it about. 

We might approach the problem 
by emphasizing to the Soviet Union 
the acute dangers of the current sit- 
uation. If another war should break 
out—and particularly if the tide of 
battle were to turn against Israel— 
America would be under enormous 
pressure to intervene. Thus, if the 
Soviets mean what they said in the 
Declaration of Basic Principles they 
signed with us in 1972, and in the 
Agreement for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War of 1973, they should 
join us in developing a settlement of 
the Arab-Israeli issue within the 
framework of Resolution 242 of the 
United Nations Security Council, 
approved November 22, 1967. That 
resolution, for which the Soviets 
voted, called for an end to bellig- 
erency and “respect for, and ac- 
knowledgement of, the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and political in- 
dependence of every state in the 
area and respect for the right of all 
to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries, free from 
threats or acts of force." 

lo agree with Moscow on the 
practical determination of “secure 
and recognized boundaries" 
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- should not—after all this time—be 
- too difficult, provided the settlement 
- was guaranteed jointly by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
In addition, it might be necessary to 
provide for joint Soviet-American 
. patrols of buffer areas. Finally, we 
- might propose that the COMECON 
- (Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance) nations and the United 
States formally commit themselves 
— to send no more arms into the area, 
and that we undertake to persuade 
= our Western European allies to join 
—in that commitment. 
= Whether the Soviet Union would 
be willing to participate in such a 
common effort cannot be predicted 
— with assurance, but we should cer- 
- tainly try out the proposal. It would 
- be a solid test of the sincerity and 
- Significance of détente, and there is 
some reason to believe the Kremlin 
E - would go along. After all, it was 
E Brezhnev who first put forward the 
a idea of a combined Soviet-United 
- States military intervention a year 
—. ago last October, when the Egyptian 
i. _ Third Army was encircled and Mos- 
È .€ow proposed a joint expedition to 
_ pull the contending forces apart. 
| Though Secretary Kissinger over- 
ee reacted at that time by stimulating 
— a worldwide alert, there is no ap- 
A . parent reason why the Soviets 
_ should be less enthusiastic about 
— joining with America now. From the 
- Soviets’ point of view, such a joint 
| B beistion would provide one more 
bit of proof that they are a super- 
EUN - power coequal with America—a rec- 
s ognized status they are extremely 
. anxious to achieve. 
— — Quite possibly, such a proposal 
might offend those Americans still 
— bent on keeping the Soviet Union 
~ out of the Middle East, but that 
fight was lost as far back as the 
— Suez Crisis in 1956, when we forced 
— „the British and French to withdraw. 
- Today the Russians are already a 
- significant force in the area. They 
are well entrenched in Syria and 
Iraq; and they are resuming their 
- role as military supplier of Egypt. 
- Thus, the existence of Soviet ele- 
_ ments in a joint buffer patrol would 
not add much weight to their exist- 
ing presence. Nor would such an ar- 
rangement be wholly unprece- 
dented; after all, Soviet-American 
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participation in combined patrols 
worked successfully in Vienna for 
many years. 

Obviously, it would be desirable 
if the proposal could be given an 
appropriate blessing by the United 
Nations, and with some work on 
both sides, that should be feasible, 
even though the Council has now 
been enlarged to fifteen, of whom 
five members are, by courtesy and 
practice, drawn from the nations of 
the Afro-Asian bloc. It is possible, 
of course, that China would inter- 
pose a veto, but we should not let 
that block the carrying out of the 
plan. 


Prisoners 


What is essential is that we not 
become the prisoners of our own 
slogans. For a long while it has 
been fashionable to denounce any- 
thing suggesting an “imposed settle- 
ment,” and this has been a central 
theme of Israeli politicians. Yet the 
major nations of the world have an 
obligation not to stand passively by 
while a new war flames in one of 
the world’s most sensitive and 
strategic areas—and besides, the 
problem seems one more of seman- 
tics than of substance. 

When the drafters of the United 
Nations Charter met at Dumbarton 
Oaks, and later at San Francisco, 
the United States delegates con- 
tended that the Council should not 
be given the power to “impose set- 
tlements.” It should be able to do 
anything, everything, to “keep” the 
peace, but not to “prescribe” it. 

Yet, since others insisted that a 
rigid adherence to this principle was 
unrealistic, the issue was com- 
promised at the end of the day by 
empowering the Council, in the 
event the parties to a dangerous dis- 
pute failed to settle it by negotiation 
or other peaceful means, “to recom- 
mend such terms of settlement as it 
may consider appropriate.” 

Under this provision, the Security 
Council could set out in detail the 
terms on which a dangerous dispute 
should be settled. In the language 
of the art, however, those terms 
would be only a “recommendation,” 
not a “decision”; yet quite possibly, 
that distinction is not so important 
as it seems. Sir Charles Webster, a 
distinguished English jurist who 
played an important role for the 


Foreign Office in the conferences 
that evolved the Charter, described 
the situation accurately: “. at 
San Francisco it was made quite 
clear that the Security Council itself 
could decide whai the terms of a 
settlement ought to be. The ques- 
tion as to how far this right extends 
is a controversial one, but, in my 
view, the Security Council has the 
power to impose a settlement on the 
parties to a dispute, even if this 
means the alteration of their legal 
rights, provided that it determines 
that such a settlement is necessary 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

Obviously, the question is not 
whether the Council can resort to 
mandatory sanctions to enforce its 
judgment as to the shape and con- 
tent of a fair settlement. No respon- 
sible national leader wants or ex- 
pects the global powers—the United 
States and the Soviet Union—to 
treat the Middle East as the Concert 
of Europe treated Crete and other 
small countries in the nineteenth 
century. But in the rare situation 
when the United States and the So- 
viet Union can reach agreement on 
a solution for a major problem 
which a majority of the members of 
the Security Council accept as 
within the principles of the Charter, 
they should not be condemned to 
helplessness—watching with impo- 
tent dismay while the temperature 
of a whole strategic area of the 
world moves near the flash point. 

Today it is moving toward that 
point rapidly, so if we are going to 
undertake a shift m policy, we had 
better act quickly, before the situ- 
ation gets completely out of hand. 
The mood of the Arab leaders at 
the Rabat conference had an omi- 
nous overtone. They seemed to be 
saying that with their vast new 
wealth, they no longer needed to 
make many concessions, either to Is- 
rael or to the United States. They 
could now buy the military clout to 
force acceptance cf their most ex- 
treme demands. 

One lesson we should have 
learned from the experience of past 
months is that highly personalized 
diplomacy is effect ve only in a bi- 
lateral setting; it has limited value 
in a complex sitwation involving 
many countries. Thus the attempt to 
settle the Arab-Israeli issue by shut- 
ting out both the more activist Arab 
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states and the Soviet Union was 
predestined to failure. “Shuttle di- 
plomacy" could be used to adjust 
minor technical issues, such as the 
redeployment of armies on individ- 
ual battlefronts, but there was no 
practical way to apply the technique 
to the hard substantive issues that 
involve all Arab states. 

Unhappily, we have lost many 
months in learning that lesson, and 
time is not running on the side of 
peace. With almost unlimited funds 
at their disposal, the Middle Eastern 
countries are frantically engaged in 
building up huge military machines, 
while the major industrial nations, 
with the exception of Japan, all vie 
with one another to pour arms into 
the region, and the Soviet Union 
arms Syria for its own strategic pur- 
poses. That is a far from happy 
prospect, for if one looks far enough 
into the future, it is hard to envis- 
age an arms race of such magnitude 
that will not lead some nation 
somewhere down the line to use the 
weapons it has procured. 

Let us, then, be quite realistic. 
Unless we can develop some com- 
mon approach with the Soviet 
Union, the danger that the Middle 
East may become a Balkan-like situ- 
ation, involving the superpowers in 
a nuclear confrontation, cannot be 
lightly dismissed. 

—GEORGE W. BALL 


PORTUGAL 
AND SPAIN 


Nowhere in the world has the 
smell of the 1930s clung more per- 
sistently in political realities and 
historic memories than it has on the 
Iberian peninsula. Portugal had the 
world's longest-lived fascist dictator- 
ship (1926-1974), and Spain still has 
the world's longest-lived fascist dic- 
tator (Francisco Franco, in power 
since 1939). The two countries have 
been political anachronisms in Eu- 
rope for as long as most Europeans 
can remember. At the same time, 
there has been the constant fear 
that fascism would finally end in 
Iberia not with a whimper but a 
bang—that Europe would relive the 
1930s all over again. with either 
Spain or Portugal suddenly embark- 
ing on some horrible replay of civil 
war between the Left rallying to 





Communist leadership and the 
Right relying on the military forces 
to suppress the civilians in the cause 
of dictatorship. 

Therefore, although the overthrow 
of the Portuguese dictatorship last 
April did not loom very large or 
long in the political maelstrom of 
1974, it is nevertheless turning out 
to be one of the more hopeful 
events of our time. The worst has 
not happened in Portugal, and what 
has happened so far has been con- 
siderably better than even the most 
Sanguine observers of the Iberian 
scene had believed possible. After 
nearly half a century of fascist polit- 
ical suppression, there has emerged 
in Portugal a military-dominated re- 
gime which is intensely democratic, 
genuinely liberal, politically moder- 
ate, and mature, is not dominated 
by Communists or any other ideo- 
logues, and above all, has been no- 
table for its lack of either vindic- 
tiveness or political paranoia. 


Anachronism 


The effect across the border in 
Spain of this revolutionary change 
in Portugal has been nearly traumat- 
ic. As long as Portugal slumbered 
under dictatorship, first of the late 
Antonio Salazar, then of Marcello 
Caetano, Spain at least had a kind 
of forlorn companionship in Europe. 
In fact, the Spanish attitude toward 
Portugal has always been one of in- 
difference and condescension, to 
which the Portuguese have re- 
sponded with pride and aloofness, 
keeping their distance and cultivat- 
ing their own economic and political 
ties with NATO and Western Eu- 
rope. But suddenly Spain is the last 
country in Western Europe where 
political parties are banned, where 
press censorship is enforced, where 
civil rights are a matter of the mood 
of the police, and where democracy 
is regarded by the country’s long- 
time rulers as a dirty or dangerous 
word. The Spanish people now look 
across the border and find their 
downtrodden neighbors, the Portu- 
guese, whom they have long ignored, 
suddenly enjoying liberties and politi- 
cal freedom without advance pay- 
ments in bloodshed, riots, executions, 
trials, mass arrests, political purges, 
police brutalities, curfews, or indeed 
even the slightest degree of chaos or 
civil disorder. 


More than ever, the Spaniards 
know that they are living in a polit- 
ical anachronism of a nation-state, 
and that the longer the Fa- 
lange-Franco Right extremists con- 
tinue to hold back on some kind of 
elemental political evolution for the 
country, the greater are the dangers 
into which Spain will ultimately 
plunge. Portugal’s quiet, very nearly 


bloodless coup (six killed, five of - 


them by the fascist political police) 
has given a new urgency to the po- 
litical situation in Spain. Tensions 


have risen between those of the fas- - 
cist Right who are frightened and | 


determined that “it can’t happen 
here” and those of the moderate, 
liberal, and leftist political per- 


suasions who are hopeful and deter- — 


mined that “it must happen here.” 
The key factor, the reason for 

fear in the political situation in both 

countries, is, of course, the Commu- 


nist party. The clear lesson of the . 


Portuguese revolution has been that 
the Communist party thrives in con- 


ditions of denial or suppression of. 


democratic political freedoms, owing 
to indoctrination and training and 


also to its grim conspiratorial ability — 
and its readiness to organize secretly — 
and to continue fighting under- — 
ground. It was no surprise after the - 
April revolution, therefore, that Por- — 
tugal’s Communist party emerged as - 
the strongest single party in the  . 


country. It was nourished by secret 


funds ‘rom Communist parties - 
across the European map; it was an - 
organization ready to spring into ac- 
tion, with a hard-core, disciplined . 
membership on which to build. In- — 
deed, it was no more possible for - 
the revclutionary Portuguese Armed  . 


Forces Movement to exclude the 


Communists deliberately from the  — 
government after the overthrow of . 
Marcello Caetano (even if they had — 


wanted to) than it would have been 
for General Charles de Gaulle to 
exclude the Communists from parti- 
cipation in the French government 
after the liberation of Paris in 1944. 
What was true in Portugal last April 
is even truer in Spain today. 

The real question for the future 
in Portugal, and eventually in Spain 
when the crunch finally comes 
there, is how strong the Communists 
really are, beyond their own mem- 
bership, in relation to the other po- 
litical forces at work in the country. 
The test in Portugal will not be long 
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PORTUGAL & SPAIN 


in coming, for the new regime has 


promised free democratic elections 
for a new consultative assembly by 
March 31 of this year. If legislation 
now under consideration becomes 


— law, political parties will be re- 


quired to produce membership lists 
of at least 5000 registered voters in 


. order to acquire legal recognition 


and places on the ballot. Everybody 
above the age of eighteen will have 
the right to vote, except for a pro- 
scribed list of a thousand or so sup- 
porters of the old regime. 

When this law is finally promul- 
gated, it should bring a little coher- 
ence and order to the Portuguese 
political scene. At present there are 
enough political parties to fill a 
bowl of alphabet soup. Twenty or 


- more of them regularly plaster the 


walls of Lisbon with posters and 


slogans for any number of faiths, 
- . from Maoist to monarchist. Without 


attempting to decipher or annotate 


= all the confusion, from left to right 
— the choice currently offered the Por- 
—— tuguese people reads more or less as 


follows: PCP (Portuguese Commu- 


nist Party, MRPP, GAPS, MDP, 
— MES, LIC, GAP, PPS (Socialists), 
— PSDI, CBS, MLPA, CDS, PDC, PL 
— (Liberals), PPM, PP, NPP, PTDP, 
- and the PPD (Popular Democrats). 


Nobody can say that there is any 


lack of democratic political ferment 
— under the new regime. Any political 


forecasting in this melee is pure 
guesswork. But the general ex- 


— pectation is that by the time the 
= country gets around to voting, the 
— groupings will have shaken down 
~ and consolidated so that the Com- 


munists will come out with about 20 
percent of the ballots, the Socialists 


with perhaps 25 percent, and the 


Popular Democrats quite probably 
on top with 30 to 35 percent. If the 
vote should turn out this way, with 
the rest of the ballots spread among 
the fringe parties, the political bal- 
ance in Portugal would resemble the 
situation in France, a perfectly rea- 
sonable base for stable democratic 
government. 

This would also place the strength 
and power of the Communists in a 
somewhat more modest perspective. 
The fact that the Portuguese Com- 
munists vaulted overnight from the 
role of an illegal underground 
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movement into participation in the 
first Popular Front government in 
Western Europe in a quarter of a 
century has terded to exaggerate 
their true weigh:, and has also ob- 
scured the fact that Portugal basi- 
cally remains a conservative country 
which, even under the Revolution- 
ary Movement, is still being run in 
a fairly conservative way. 

There has been no purging or 
shake-up of the civil service apart 
from a roundup of all known mem- 
bers of the fascist political police, 
the PIDE. At the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, there have been some 
shifts in ambassadorial posts, but 
the regime's Socialist foreign minis- 
ter, Mario Soares, seems perfectly 
happy with the diplomatic service 
that he has inherited, and it, in 
turn, is loyally assisting him in the 
negotiations to decrease Portugal's 
colonial role in Africa and 
strengthen the country's bonds with 
Europe and the Common Market. 
The minister of finance, Jose da 
Silva Lopes, was formerly a top 
civil servant in charge of monetary 
affairs at the Fortuzuese Treasury 
under the deposed Caetano regime. 
The economics minister, Emilio Rui 
Vilar, comes from one of the big 
Portuguese banks, where he had 
been in charge of its investment op- 
erations. At the Miristry of Labor, 
a couple of civil servants of pro- 
nounced leftist if rot communist 
views have, nct surprisingly, re- 
placed top administrators of the old 
regime. But even in cases like this, 
the men who have been displaced 
have been treated with consid- 
eration; they have been given other 
jobs or full retirement. 


Leave-taking 


With all of :his, when General 
Francisco da Coste Gomes took 
over the functons of provisional 
president after General Antonio de 
Spinola was abrup:ly forced out 
early in the fall, he went on the air 
to say, with plaintive justification: 
“Has there ever been any other rev- 
olution in the.world which has man- 
aged to change society so pro- 
foundly, yet with so little bloodshed, 
pain, or grave threats to civic or- 
der?" One week later, Costa Gomes 
arranged a splendidlv civilized polit- 
ical gesture and took Spinola to 
lunch publicly at a restaurant in 


Lisbon where they had often dined 
together in the past. 

Spinola's departure was not a 
simple leave-taking. He is a demo- 
crat of the Right, a man in his late 
sixties who had no connection with 
the young military officers but who 
fully supported their aims of demo- 
cratizing the nation and ending the 
draining colonial wars in Africa by 
granting indepencence to the Portu- 
guese colonies. H2 was therefore an 
ideal choice to come from the ranks 
of the senior miltary establishment 
to be provisiona. president of the 
regime. But it was inevitable that 
there would be a temperamental, 
political, and power clash with the 
movement which put him at the 
head of the nation. It was precipi- 
tated to a large cegree by Spinola's 
own overreaching in his attempts to 
increase his powers and impose his 
own ideas about policy on the re- 
gime. Costa Gomes, on the other 
hand, is a much more experienced 
and adroit political operator, and he 
is also much closer to the officers' 
movement in age and outlook. Yet 
there was genuine regret within the 
military movement at Spinola's de- 
parture, and a lot of Portuguese, in 
power and out, now hope that he 
will declare for an active role with 
the Popular Democrats in the forth- 
coming elections. This would be a 
considerable boost for the PPD's 
political hopes, aad their success at 
the polls would make for a balance 
to the Communis:s on the Left. 

Although Spinola's departure 
from the provisional presidency re- 
moved this rightist balance from the 
government, Costa Gomes will 
probably be an even more effective 
counterweight against the extreme 
Left simply because he has more in- 
fluence and more power. He is more 
liberal and leftist than Spinola in 
political outlook, but this does not 
place him very far left. While taking 
over the provisional presidency, he 
has retained his extremely impor- 
tant role as chief of staff of the 
armed forces. Tous, no officer or 
unit moves without Costa Gomes' 
authority, and he controls military 
intelligence as well. 

Vasco dos Santos Goncalves, the 
premier, is a  fifty-three-year-old 
former brigadier zeneral who is one 
of the leaders of the Armed Forces 
Movement. The third "strong man" 
at the top is the commander of spe- 
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PORTUGAL & SPAIN 


cial military forces in the Lisbon 
area; his task is essentially to pro- 
vide full security for the regime. He 
is Brigadier General Otelo de Car- 
valho. Speculation in Lisbon gener- 
ally puts him to the left of the other 


— leaders of the regime, but he laughs 
_ off suggestions that he is a Commu- 
— nist supporter, and says, "the Portu- 


guese people are not prepared to 
accept a Communist government." 
Nevertheless, he is well placed with 
his military command to play a 


— decisive role should this budding 


democracy be subject to another at- 
tempted coup. 

The fact remains that the re- 
gime—with its own particular mix of 
a military junta guiding a govern- 
ment of civilian political leaders, 
elevated civil servants, and officers 
turned cabinet ministers—shows no 


real signs of Marxist or communist 
bent in any of its political or eco- 
nomic policies so far. Individually, 
- the officers of the movement give 
the impression of adhering to a 


loose mixture of liberal-left-social- 


. democratic politics without any 
- deep ideological motivation or train- 
ing. Of course there may be and 


probably are some Communists, 
avowed or secret, among them, but 
they possess little real power. 

Nor has the presence of Commu- 
nist officials in the government had 
much identifiable political impact 
on government policies. Granting 


independence to the African colo- 
- nies scarcely ranks as Marxist in- 


novation, and the laws which have 


— been proposed or promulgated on 
minimum wages, trade union orga- 
 nization, formation of political par- 


ties, voting qualifications, and so on, 
simply bring Portugal up to min- 
imal Western democratic standards. 
There is no talk so far about land 
redistribution, nationalization of in- 
dustry, or confiscation of wealth. 


Model 


The Communists, of course, are 
playing their new role in Portugal 
like purring pussycats. They have 
used their influence in the labor 
movement to avoid strikes and trou- 
bles which might add to Portugal’s 
inflationary woes, which in some 
ways are even worse than problems 
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elsewhere in Europe. The Commu- 
nists have even managed to gulp 
out some moderate support for Por- 
tugal’s membership in NATO. 

Alvaro Cunhal, the Communist 
Party secretary-general who re- 
turned from exile in Moscow and 
Prague to become minister-without- 
portfolio in the government, the se- 
nior of its two Communist mem- 
bers, says that NATO membership 
is a fact which the party does not 
challenge, and that “any change will 
have to be solved in the more gen- 
eral context of European security.” 
At the first party congress to be 
held on Portuguese soil in half a 
century, Cunhal also announced 
that he was burying the party’s old 
slogan of “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” because the term “dictator- 
ship” was not a very popular one in 
Portugal. He apparently agrees with 
Brigadier General Carvalho that the 
Portuguese people are not prepared 
to accept a Communist govern- 
ment—at least not yet. 

There is little doubt in Portugal 
or anywhere else in Western Europe 
about the aims or the reasoning be- 
hind this cooperative face of com- 
munism. Having at last gotten a 
foot in the door in one of the 
NATO governments, Moscow al- 
most certainly wants to see the Pop- 
ular Front in Portugal become the 
model elsewhere in Europe—in Italy, 
in Greece, in Spain, not impossibly 
in France. The word, therefore, has 
gone out that collaboration and 
good democratic behavior is far 
more important than militant ideol- 
ogy until the party’s political base 
and its hold on the levers of power 
is more secure. Given the essential 
conservatism of the Portuguese, the 
Communists would be foolish to go 
into the March elections scaring ev- 
erybody away with the specter of 
exchanging a dictatorship of the 
Right for a dictatorship of the Left. 

As things now stand in Portugal, 
therefore, it seems pretty safe to as- 
sume that direct Communist power 
and influence is still marginal, and 
that any Communist bid for power 
would be promptly suppressed by 
President Costa Gomes and Premier 
Goncalves, and that Brigadier Gen- 
eral Carvalho’s forces would obey 
orders. Indeed, the formation of a 
"Higher Council of the Armed 
Forces Movement" under Costa 
Gomes, as a kind of new inner 


circle of the revo ution, would seem 
to be a tightening of control at the 
top against the Communists. In the 
meantime, althouzh only marginally 
influential in the government, the 
Communists are rapidly consoli- 
dating their organizational hold 
over the trade union movement, 
which will be their real power base 
in the future. It therefore seems in- 
evitable that soorer or later the re- 
gimé will face a power crisis and a 
showdown on the Left just as it 
faced one with Spinola on the 
Right. So far, there is quiet con- 
fidence in Lisbon that with the re- 
gime in the hands of pragmatic mil- 
itary men like Costa Gomes, with 
intelligent and experienced political 
leaders like Mario Soares, whose 
record as a Socialist opponent and 
victim of the fascist regime is every 
bit as good as any Communist’s, 
and with continued support from 
the Right by Spinola and the Popu- 
lar Democrats, there is every chance 
that a stable left-of-center demo- 
cratic course can be maintained. 

In fact, Portugal’s harrowing eco- 
nomic problems are much more of 
a challenge to the regime than any 
internal politica! difficulties. In- 
flation in the country is the highest 
in Western Europe, running at an 
annual rate of something like 26 
percent, while at the same time Por- 
tugal is at the bcttom of the West- 
ern European scale in average per 
capita income. Portugal’s nine mil- 
lion people averege less than $900 
per year income and one of the 
first acts of the regime was to insti- 
tute, for the first time in the coun- 
try, a minimum industrial wage 
law—a mere $120 per month. The 
only moderately positive note in the 
outlook is the fact that the country 
does have fairly sizable foreign ex- 
change reserves cf around $2.5 bil- 
lion, which are being used to cush- 
ion the burden of increased oil 
prices. Under the old dictatorship, 
Portugal was run much the way the 
owner of an independent small-town 
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bank in a poor farming area would 
guard his resources, collect his inter- 
est rates, and avoid taking any risks 
with his capital or his customers. 
What the new regime must do, and 
do fairly quickly, is introduce some 
investment planning imto the econ- 
omy, create jobs and production 
and opportunity for a hard-working 
people who for years have had to 
leave the country to find work. It is 
not going to be easy to run an invest- 
ment program and fight inflation at 
the same time. But in the end it is 
probable that the conservatism of the 
Portuguese can be relied upon to pro- 
vide economic as well as political dis- 
cipline to see the regime through to a 
stable plateau. 


Shadow 


Across the border in Spain, the 
inflationary rate is lower (about 16 
percent), but unemployment is on 
the rise, strikes and labor troubles 
are growing, and the political events 
in Portugal are casting a heavy 
emotional shadow across the regime. 
Premier Carlos Arias Navarro has 
responded by pledging firmly that a 
law will be submitted to the Cortes 
(parliament) by the end of the year 
which will at last allow “political as- 
sociations" to be legally formed in 
Spain under fairly close controls of 
their aims and purposes. In the 
meantime, he is being as tough on 
law and order as he was in his days 
as Interior minister. “He doesn’t 
care what Spaniards think or say as 
long as they don’t do anything,” is 
the way one Spaniard described the 
policy. 

The idea of allowing “political as- 
sociations” to form in Spain has in 
fact been bruited about for at least 
five or six years, and is already 
being written off in advance by 
Spanish liberal opiniom as much too 
little, much too late. Moreover, now 
that it looks as if a law really is go- 
ing to emerge, the right-wing Fa- 
langists are reacting with near hys- 
teria. They are agitating constantly 
to undermine the premier’s position 
with Franco’s family and entourage, 
and they can obstruct and delay 
passage of the law m the Cortes. 
The most optimistic forecast is that 
the bill can’t possibly become law 
before the middle of 1975, and 
more than likely it will be held up 
until after the long summer parlia- 


mentary recess. A lot can happen 
before then. 

In the meantime, the government 
is giving its tacit blessing, if not 
open encouragement, to the public 
surfacing of a number of off-stage 
political groups which presumably 
will become the legalized “associa- 
tions’ when the law is finally 
enacted. These groups are not per- 
mitted to operate as parties, but the 
government seems to be fostering a 
modest political evolution so that 
the new law will simply catch up 
with something which has already 
been allowed to happen. But in the 
end, liberalization of political asso- 
ciations is far from any liber- 
alization of the Spanish political 
system. As a political safety valve, it 
is like putting a toy whistle on 
H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth Il. More- 
over, there is a violent streak in the 
Spanish character which is not 
found in the Portuguese, and a 
vastly more complex mixture of po- 
litical explosions from the Church, 
the labor movement, the Basques 
and the Catalans, the liberal intelli- 
gentsia, and so on. Peaceful change 
in Spain may be impossible. 

In pushing ahead with limited re- 
form, hoping to contain these pres- 
sures, Arias Navarro has staked his 
political strength on the belief that 
he has the full backing of the 
eighty-two-year-old Caudillo. But as 
Franco demonstrated last summer, 
what he giveth he can also take 
away. He temporarily relinquished 
his powers as chief of state to his 
designated successor, Prince Juan 
Carlos, during a summer attack of 
thrombophlebitis, but in early Sep- 
tember he had recovered sufficiently 
to put the hapless prince back on 
the shelf. Just as summarily, Franco 
could dismiss his premier, and turn 
the political clock back again in 
Spain. But nobody in Spain can 
turn back the clock in Portugal, and 
Spain is no longer the political, eco- 
nomic, or intellectual European 
backwater it was even five years ago. 
The clock is ticking here, too. 

—Don Cook 
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Z4 professional and other- 
wise— is the origin of the unique 
Zinfandel grape. 

This is one of the most pop- 
ular California wine grapes. How- 
ever, the quality of its fruit varies 
widely depending on where it is 
grown. We have found the cli- 
mate and soils of the Napa Valley 
produce a superior Zinfandel. 

Our Napa Valley Zinfandel 
is a fruity, deep red wine with a 
spicy, berry-like flavor. There is 
unexpected softness in the first 
sip, followed by a rich and satisfy- 
ing deep aftertaste. 

Part of the pleasure of serv- 
ing wine is talking about it. I be- 
lieve you'll enjoy introducing The 
Christian Brothers Zinfandel on 
any cccasion, from picnics to for- 
mal dinners. And though it 
doesnt settle the controversy, you 
can say Zinfandel is a grape we 


love in the Napa Valley. 
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Extreme Mercy 


by L. E. Sissman 


Sitting here at my typewriter, 
thirty-five miles and forty-eight 
hours from the hospital, I can still 
see their faces. Some of their fea- 
tures blur in my short memory, but 
their smiles are indelibly printed on 
my mind. Kindness is not fakeable, 
not transferable, and when—so 


-rarely in this time and place—it is 
encountered in its full and genuine 
force, it is not quickly forgotten. 


Im talking about a remarkable 
group of women, of nurses, who 
take care of me and perhaps a hun- 
dred other chemotherapy patients at 
the hospital where I’ve been treated 
for Hodgkin's disease, on and off, 
over the last nine years. To bring 
you up to date—if you've charitably 
wondered about my medical 
progress since I last wrote about my 
illness in this space a couple of 
years ago—I didn't quite make it 


out of the grace period of three 
- years, at the end of which I was ex- 
pected (or hoped, anyway) to be 
- free of symptoms. Instead, I turned 
up sick again in the fall of 1973. 

After a number of weeks in hospi- 


tal, featuring innumerable tests and 
something called an exploratory lap- 
arotomy, I was officially discovered 
to be suffering a third onslaught of 
Hodgkin's. This time, since I had 
had all the radiation allowable, it 
was decided by my eleven doctors 
that I would have to undergo a 
course of chemotherapy instead. 
Have you heard about chemo- 
therapy? I had, and it sounded 
grim. So much so, that at one point 
I debated refusing it. But when the 
moment came, I steeled myself, and 
so began eighteen months of injec- 
tions and ingestions of four neo- 
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plasmicidal drugs, i.e., four chem- 
icals that kill the cancer cells. I had 
been warned that these might make 
me, at the least, nauseated, at the 
worst, miserably ill; that I might 
lose all my hair almost cvernight; 
that I might be so weakened as to 
have to give up work at least part 
of the time; that I might even be 
bedridden directly after the hospital 
injections twice a month. 

None of this, l'm happier than 
anybody else to say, came to pass. 
Instead, I turned out to have an un- 
usual amount of resistance to the 
side effects. My nausea confined it- 
self to a brief period late in the af- 
ternoon of the day of an injection— 
so brief, in fact, that I found myself 
able to enjoy a fancy lunch and/or 
dinner on the same day. My hair, 
or most of it, stayed fairly firmly on 
my head; a little came away on 
brush and comb, but now, twelve 
months into the treatment cycle, there 
is still quite a lot of it up top, and it 
looks to remain until I finish my bout 
with cytocidal chemicals. Finally, far 
from being bedridden, I am dis- 
gustingly active even on injection day, 
sometimes driving my own car to and 
from the hospital. 

There is a serious side effect, 
though, of which I didn't take the 
warnings seriously. I was told re- 
peatedly by my various physicians 
that chemotherapy is a rigorous 
treatment, and that I might become 
either tired or depressed or both af- 
ter a long siege of it. This has more 
or less proved to be true; the first 
six months seemed a breeze, but the 
second began to take a noticeable 
toll on me. For one thing, there is 
something spirit-killing about a cy- 
clic medical routine; several years 
ago, when I had to undergo per- 
fectly painless radiation treatments, 
I found the experience somehow 
both shaking and shaming, perhaps 
in part because my daily fellow 
patients were so obviously sick, so 
patently terminal. This time, the 
chemotherapy sneaked up on me in 
slow motion. Only in recent months 
have I found myself dreading a 
small thing: the prolonged prick of 
an LV. needle feeling its way into a 
vein. Only in the last weeks, really, 
have I admitted to a certain fleeting 
dread that tomorrow (or next Fri- 
day, or whenever) was my next date 
in the hospital. And only today, as I 
think about it and write about it, 


does it seem scary and dooming 
that I will have tc re-enter the hos- 
pital for a few dzys next spring to 
be “restaged”—tha: is, to be retested 
to determine the efficacy of the 
treatment—after the chemotherapy 
ends in April. But, lets face it, I 
have felt the heat of all this ordered 
yet somehow desoerate activity in 
the interest of my continuance on 
this earth; I have finally recognized 
myself, sadly, both as a victim and 
as the object of a cure. 

My doctors and nurses have no 
need to feel ashamed of this. Theirs 
has been not a failure, but, given 
my responses and the long interval 
before I became disturbed by these 
curative events, an almost unquali- 
fied success. And, if these things are 
relative, I must be in the ninety- 
ninth percentile o? good care. I say 
this because, at the urging of a 
couple of good friends, I recently 
read an interesting new novel by a 
young Harvard Medical School 
graduate named John Hejinian. The 
book, entitled Exireme Remedies, is 
a deadpan account of patient care 
in a large city hospital in San Fran- 
cisco. While it is not a novel of 
great originality or brilliance, it con- 
veys with grim coaviction the possi- 
bly necessary expediency of doctors 
and nurses in such a place. The 
centerpiece of Hejinian's revelations - 
is the treatment, cr lack of same, of 
a group of patients who have lost 
brain function :hrough age, or 
strokes, or tumor. These are called 
“orks,” a noun akin to geeks—the 
freaks in sideshows who eat whole 
chickens live. Sirce they are un- 
savable except by egregious acci- 
dent, the main activity among the 
medical people who treat and serve 
them is “waiting for the gorks to 
box," that is, to die and be placed 
in coffins in the morgue. The impli- 
cation is that this once affluent 
society is now so hard pressed for 
time and money taat there is no al- 
ternative to waiting; steps to resusci- 
tate and revivify :he terminal cases 
would seem quixotic and vain- 
glorious. Hejinian is a little hard on 
the callous ones. de leaves the dis- 
tinct impression that they could do 
more. Yet, looking at America's cur- 
rent disarray, it is hard for me to 
find great fault with them. 

COSI AS OR eS eR A fe DISC TERNURA 
L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 
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BYSTANDER 


Thus I marvel doubly at the 
splendid care I—and the other 
chemotherapy patients in my out- 
patient unit-have had over the last 
year. Has this country behaved so, 
in recent years, as to deserve such a 
cadre of dedicated people as those 
who bind up my wounds and strive 
to make me whole the first two Fri- 
days of each month? Have I done 
anything myself—besides paying my 
Blue Cross premiums—to secure 
such loving care? I think not in 
both cases. But these realities have 
nothing, it seems, to do with the 
events that take place on those 
mornings when I surrender myself 
to the nurses' ministrations. 

It is a Friday morning again. I 


- have been for two weeks on my “off 


55 


cycle," taking no medicines at 
home, staying well away from the 
outpatient unit, going about my 


—. business as if I were a well man. 


Now all this changes. I rise early, 
take a smorgasbord of pills, and 
drive—or am driven by my faithful 


. wife—in to the hospital. First, at ten 


o'clock, I go to the admissions labo- 
ratory for a small blood sample. 


— This, test-tubed, smeared on slides, 
and counted by a smart but sickly 


machine (it often breaks down, 
causing long and drowsy delays), 
forms the basis for the size and 


-~ strength of my injections. Then I 


ride an elevator up one floor to the 
observation unit, which, in a non- 


- general hospital, is tantamount to 


the emergency-ward-cum-outpatient- 


- department. Immediately, I am sur- 
. rounded by those nurses’ smiles I 
— spoke of at the beginning of this col- 
= umn. They are smiles of kindness, 
_ yes, love, yes, but also of complicity: 


These women and I are embarked to- 


_ gether on a great emprise, to see if I 
- Shall live. Their smiles will it, as 


surely as their matter-of-fact voices 
classify and pigeonhole the nature of 
the weather just outside. There is no 
mistaking the airy hope—and, at the 
same time, the pragmatic bluntness— 
of their conviction. 

These women are worth a second 
glance, a third, a lifetime of medi- 
tation on their purpose. Entirely 
worldly, they are otherworldly in 
their laughing dedication. First 
comes Jean, the head oncology 
nurse, a slim blonde with frosted 
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hair and archipelagoes of freckles; 
out of her whites, she might equally 
be a student or a stewardess. She 
banters with the patients, even—es- 
pecially—the sickest ones. Her small 
talk is heartening; more. it disguises 
her discipline and seriousness, the 
drives that make her prodigiously 
efficient at her job. I’m sure that, 
though she'd never say so, she's 
proud of the fact that her needle 
sticks are marginally less painful 
than most nurses. Next is Mary, 
tall, big-framed, as dark Irish as 
Jean is pale Irish. Mary is like a 
comfortable big sister, though she is 
probably under thirty; she chats 
along quietly about trivia—the wind, 
the weekend, a bicycle outing with 
her sister—and, with a still-shy 
smile, conveys the momentous im- 
port of the small change of the 
world. Like Jean, she conceals her 
neat and quiet efficiency under a 
show of unconcern. But her sympa- 
thy, when needed, is as quick and 
unforced as the blink of an eyelid; 
her warm smile holds the promise 
of light at the end of the tunnel, of 
wishes coming true. Sarah, an older 
woman, is slight and trim. She 
comes on, when you first meet her, 
as a formal, old-fashioned nurse, 
who calls both patients and doctors 
“sir.” But with familiarity, this little 
by little slips away, and Sarah 
metamorphoses into a kindly, moth- 
erly mentor of her flock, open, gen- 
erous to a fault if generosity could 
be a fault, a woman who applies 
her years of education as a wife and 
mother to the touchy job of shep- 
herding her fearful and unwilling 
patients through the flaming hoops 
of treatment, appointment after ap- 
pointment, month after month. 

There are many others as well. 
Marcia, a dark siren who might be 
Latin but is not, and whose warmth 
is entirely and unashamedly North 
American. Helen, who at first seems 
dour behind her spectacles, but 
evinces poise and concern with the 
second visit. And—a jolly squad of 
white-winged girls who drop of a 
sudden, like parachutists, into the 
ward—the I.V. nurses, called down 
from their roving stations through- 
out the hospital to set up our LV.’s. 
Skinny or chubby, young or not-so, 
they dispense more cheer than 
dread; their grins more than out- 
weigh their # 21 siliconed butterfly 
needles. 


Though it is they who set the 
pace for the ward and its work—and 
leave me and, I’m sure, most other 
patients feeling foolishly in their 
debt—their job is really not explain- 
able in chilly terms of hours put in 
and patients treated. While they 
and the doctors who supervise the 
chemotherapeutic care are undoubt- 
edly pushing the frontiers of medi- 
cine forward—curing my experience 
with Hodgkin’s. the hospital I go to 
has made remarkable strides in un- 
derstanding the disease and its ar- 
rest and (we all hope) its eventual 
cure—they are also pushing some- 
thing else forward: the frontiers of 
communication, of human under- 
standing. Hardly a grim or serious 
word is spoken in that outpatient 
department; most words spoken are, 
as I’ve said, both trivial and in jest; 
but these nurses are deeply engaged 
in providing a kind of psychological 
support that science has, as yet, no 
word for. I’ve called it love, and it 
is that, but it is a unique form of 
love, not reserved for the usual ob- 
jects of love: husbands, family, and 
friends. Instead, it goes out, seem- 
ingly unwilled yet totally unerring, 
to console the inconsolable, to jolly 
the terminal patient, walking the last 
mile alone, into a renewed and vivid 
sense of what life should be—and can 
be, in such rare moments. 

It could be said, in a way, that 
these nurses, in their extreme mercy 
to their morituri, make their 
patients—me included—want to live 
for them, want to make them right 
in their high, unfeigned, audacious 
hopes for us. 
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A NICE WAY TO START SAVING FO 
A STEINWAY GRAND. 


A Steinway vertical costs a lot of money. But 
that doesn't necessarily mean it's expensive. 

Though the first cost can be considerably 
more than an ordinary vertical, it is still less 
expensive than a Steinway grand. | 

Yet it is still a Steinway? 

That means it is built by the same people 
who build the Steinway grand. 

That means it is built to the same specifi- 
cations, of the same materials, and with the 
same care and precision as a Steinway grand. 

As a result it will make richer, more beau- 
tiful music than some other vertical, and even 
some garden variety grand pianos. 

And when you’re ready for your Steinway 
grand, your Steinway vertical will be worth 
more than some ordinary piano you might 
have bought. 

It is something to think about carefully 
before you buy a compromise. 

For information write to John H. Steinway, 
109 West 57th Street, New York 10019. 
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SLEEPY SAN JOSE 


SIR: Jessica Mitford's fanciful ac- 
count of her “Short and Happy Life 
as a Distinguished Professor" (Octo- 
ber Atlantic) at San Jose State Uni- 
versity is a delightful example of 


_ the techniques of muckraking. (“My 


informant reported" that when the 
Famous Writer was presented with 
the opportunity to teach at "sleepy 
San Jose," she delighted at the pros- 
pect of a confrontation and, in ac- 
tively contriving one, "was almost 
certainly actuated” as much by a 
love of controversy as by a desire 
for publicity. Her story illustrates 
other techniques as well. Surely all 


~ but the most insensitive must suffer 


with a Lady in Exile, thrill to her 
heroic struggle, wonder at her en- 
chanting ways, and rejoice in her 
eventual triumph over the evils of 
fingerprinting. Surely one must envy 
the fortunate students who were en- 
rolled in her “variety show," en- 
listed as her apprentice muckrakers, 
~ and schooled in the arts of righ- 
A teous reporting. Perhaps quixotic 


— victories should remain unchal- 


lenged, but maybe a fact or two can 
be stated here without destroying 
the delight others might find in her 
charming story. 

Miss Mitford lists me among 
those “worthies [who] pronounced 
themselves opposed in principle to 
the fingerprinting requirement." Not 
so. Incidentally, I know of no prin- 
ciple which denies to a university 
the right to learn, for example, 
whether a prospective professor of 
business ethics was once convicted 
of embezzlement. 

Miss Mitford reports that "Judge 
Wiliam A. Ingram ruled that the 
universitys fingerprinting require- 
ment was ... legally unenforce- 
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able,” and that “The effect of the 
decision is to invalidate the finger- 
printing requirement throughout 
California’s state university system 
.... Not so. Ihe requirement 
was found valid and remains in ef- 
fect. Judge Ingram ordered the re- 
turn of Miss Mitford's prints be- 
cause, in his judgment, she had not 
received, either from the university 
or through *validbhy adopted statute, 
rule or regulation," /imely notice 
that fingerprinting was required as a 
condition of her employment. 
ROBERT F. SASSEEN 
Dean of Faculty, 
San Jose State University 


Jessica Mitford rep lies: 

Dean Sasseen, having been 
barred by court order from dis- 
charging me for my refusal to be 
fingerprinted, now takes issue with 
my comment on tae broader signifi- 
cance of Judge Ingram's ruling. Ac- 
cording to the good dean's curious 
reasoning, the legal principle which 
denied him the right to fire me will 
not prevent him from firing other 
faculty members who may refuse to 
comply. 

To the contrar, I am informed 
by my lawyer, Mr David Nawi, and 
by the ACLU lawyers who filed 
amicus briefs in the court case, that 
there is no ambiguity in Judge In- 
gram's ruling that the university's 
fingerprinting requirement is unsup- 
ported “by any validly adopted stat- 
ute, rule or reguation.” The deci- 
sion, it seems, is general in its 
application and ty no means con- 
fined to my case. While the judge 
expressed the view that a validly 
enacted fingerprinting requirement 
would not be unconstitutional, there 
was no ruling on this issue because 
he found that no such statute exists. 


BEHOLD THE STARS 


SIR: I want to register my disap- 
pointment with "Behold the Stars" 
by Alfred Adler, in the October At- 
lantic. The self-rghteousness and 
puerile, insulting tone of his re- 
marks caused me more sadness than 
anger. 
DAVID RANDALL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIR: It is not amusing, but sad, to 
contemplate welbleducated, ably 
trained scientific minds in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century still 
“wandering in the wilderness,” .. . 
pondering, and finding the problem 
of extraterrestrial communication 
baffling! 

Can people be serious? Ever since 
the beginning of recorded history, 
man has recorded examples of ex- 
traterrestrial communication. Have 
you ever heard of psychic research? 
Communication from the cosmic? 
From those who have departed the 
physical plane of 2xistence and oc- 
cupy their etheric or astral bodies? 
Have you ever heard of the work in 
this field of such persons as Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge, Edmurd Gurney, Fred- 
eric W. H. Myers, Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
William James, C. G. Jung, Bishop 
James Pike, Bishop C. W. Lead- 
beater, J. B. Rhine, John White, the 
astronaut, Montague Ullman of 
Maimonides Institute, Dr. Thelma 
Ross? Or how about theosophy, the 
Rosicrucians, anc Eastern philo- 
sophic thought? The saints and mys- 
tics of Christianity? Or Edgar Cayce? 

HELEN SOLEM 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


SIR: In one of the few sober asser- 
tions in his article, Mr. Adler states 
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A College Relations Representative 
based at our home office, Mary Kale 
recruits engineers and technical grad- 
uates for Bethlehem's management- 
training program. 


Anita Parsons is involved in an environmental 
engineering support capacity at the Beth-Elk- 
horn Corp., Jenkins, Ky., a coal-mining sub- 
sidiary of Bethlehem. She monitors potential 
pollution sources to see that standards are met. 


A Coordinator in Materiel Control at 
our Sparrows Point, Md., steel plant, 
Joann Jacobs evaluates procedures and 
methods used to control inventory of 
electrical and mechanical parts. 
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Vinnie Moody has completed the first 
phase of our management-training 
program, and is now receiving on-the- 
job training in industrial relations at 





Kathleen Gearhart is a Programmer-Analyst in Beth- 
lehem. Her duties involve programming and systems 


Valeria Fisher is Chief Chemist, 
Bethlehem Mines Corporation, at 
Johastown, Pa. She manages the 
principal chemical laboratory, and 


analysis in technical and engineering applications. supervises procedures for others. 


our Johnstown, Pa., steel plant. 


Do you know a woman working toward a degree in engineer- 
ing, chemistry, mathematics, or another technical discipline? 

She may be interested in learning about the challenging career 
opportunities for women at Bethlehem Steel. 

Information of interest to college students is available. Write: 
Director, College Relations, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Beth- 
lehem, PA 18016. 
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that "since we do not really know 
where we are going, almost any 
road will get us there." Yes, relative 
to the rest of the article, this state- 
ment becomes a sober assertion. 
Why, then, the cendemnation of Sa- 
gan's proposed fcrmula? And it was 
just that—a propcsal—a first stab, so 
to speak, and a damn good one at 
that. Further, Mr. Adler reasons on 
his own that “e galactic message 
would be significant most of all be- 
cause it . . . might diminish man's 
self-consciousness and self-centered- 
ness." The statement came less than 
half a page after a particularly 
vicious attack on Sagan concerning 
Sagan's statement that “The defla- 
tion of some of Dur more common 
conceits is one of the practical ap- 
plications of astronomy.’ Figure 
that out. 


THOMAS M. BESCHERE JR. 
Charleston, S.C. 


Alfred Adler replies: 

Anyone who can refer to Sagan's 
proposed formula as a "damn good 
one," after having read Sagan's 
books and been confronted by page 
after page of evidence of the for- 
mula's absolute lack of content and 
meaning, is beyond the reach of ra- 
tional discourse o^ any kind. 


NEWS BRAKES 


SIR: After much agonizing, I felt I 
had to respond to Edwin Newman's 
virulent attack on the media (“Fit 
to Print,” October Atlantic). As he 
focused almost exclusively on those 
of us who work on major metropoli- 
tan dailies, I suspect it is another 
case of the electronic press sniping 
at its less charismatic brother. 

I view this scrt of article with 
alarm. It is another attempt at dis- 
accreditation of our craft. In point 
of fact, at this point in time, much 
of the language so abused stems 
from our well-placed sources. 

Forgetting, for the moment, Mr. 
Newman’s attack on New York 
Times usage—which is due to repor- 
torial ignorance, editorial lapse, and 
that most useful of all print media 
excuses, the “typo”—the fact is that 
reporters do get stuck on “beats,” 
and soon begin to talk like the 
people they cover. A medical writer, 
for instance, starts writing about 
“paraprofessionals” and “health-re- 
lated facilities"; < social-services re- 


porter about “clients” and 
mixed adoptees.” 

The point is that newsmen tend 
to speak and write in the language 
of the times, if not the 7imes. And 
such massive indictment of a noble 
profession smacks of a loss of hu- 
manity on Newman's part, if not a 
total disregard for the realities of 
the situation. 


"racially 


MICHAEL Lavy 
The Puffalo Evening News 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Str: Hurrah for Edwin Newman’s 
sly digs at journalistic pomposity, 
and the felicitous drawings by AI- 
fred Olschewski. My ears pricked up 
and caught ten or twelve atrocities 
on the radio in an hour or two. 
Also, I was chastened to find, in the 
same issue, two railings against the 
unconsidered use of the word 
“hopefully,” Jessica Mitford heartily 
concurring with Mr. Newman on 
the subject. I will hopefully never 
make that mistake again. 
RUTH MAASSEN 
Palmyra, N.J. 


Edwin Newman replies: 

If Michael Levy is employed by a 
major metropolitan daily in a job 
that has everything to do with writ- 
ing, and if he believes that my book 
and the Atlantic article drawn from 
it constitute an "attempt at dis- 
accreditation of our craft," the situ- 
ation 1s, as I said, dire. 


TRUE GRIT 


SIR: I write as ome who began ad- 
miring Richard Nixon for his part 
in the Alger Hiss affair and who has 
voted for him twice for the presi- 
dency. 

I owe thanks tc Senator Sam Er- 
vin, to John Dean, to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, to the news 
media of the country, especially to 
television, for exposing his utterly 
mediocre and petty law-breaking 
and generally untrustworthy charac- 
ter. I owe The Atlantic thanks for 
printing George Higgins’ article 
“The Friends of Richard Nixon and 
How He Conned Them" (November). 

W. T. CoucH 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


SIR: George Higgins’ article nau- 
seates me. 


"My God, he wanted sympathy," 


Mr. Higgins exclaims at the end. 
Well-that's exactly what he does 
get, from me and from thousands of 
others who still count themselves 
among “The Friends of Richard 
Nixon." 


CATHERINE S. ANDERSON 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SIR: "The Friends of Richard 
Nixon" by G. V. Higgins has 
shocked me. The ruthless, neediess, 
denigrating of a great man, our 
President, is unforgivable and de- 
structive to our countrv. 
Mns. R. L. Davis 
Pasadena, Calif. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


SIR: Walter Tevis (“Checkmate in 
Vegas," October Atlantic) is not a 
“decent, civilized mam” If he were, 
he would not refer to Pulitzer Prize 
winning Edna St. Vincent Millay as 
“some bad but knowing poet.” 
ANNETTA B. DAVENPORT 
Brookline, Mass. 


Da: 
Z3 
bu Me 


SIR: I want to compliment you on 
the October issue of The Atlantic. As 
a longtime subscriber, I have always 
enjoyed reading your magazine but 
have been finding recent issues to 
be more enjoyable than ever. 

Traveling through North Africa 
with Ross Terrill, playing chess in 
Vegas with Walter Tevis, and ob- 
serving Jessica Mitford’s approach 
to teaching and fingerprinting were 
all pleasant excursions. However, I 
especially appreciated being in- 
troduced to Thomas McGuane, an 
author with whom I was previously 
unfamiliar. “Another Horse” was 
some of the most realistic fiction I 
have ever read. Please, let’s have 
more fine writing like this in The At- 
lantic. 


| Adams BAIL 


Cherry Kijafa, à Wine Specialty Produced and Bottled hy J. J. Jacobsen Company, Copenhagen — Odense, Denmark 


ROBERT BERLIN 
Goleta, Calif. 


Cherry —.— j 





From the unique Danish cherry comes Enjoy it n your prettiest wine glass. Or over 
Cherry Kijafa, the delicious wine thats a ice with soda. Or in a festive punch bowl 
Got a beef about holiday tradition with the fun-loving Danes with frui: and anything else you care to add. 

and spirited folk everywhere. Cherry Kijafa. Any way you use this most 

Give it to good friends. Or to yourself. versatile wine, it’s the merriest. 


Kijafa. The cherry wine from Denmark. 
We think the world is ripe for it. 


TEXAS? 


See page 33 
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Americas Favorite Cigarette Break. ` 


y Pee eee COC AP n REY Maman Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
17 mg. "tar," 1.1 mg. nicotine, "ri a P a ds QN anes That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report, Oct. '74. | 
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THELANGUAGE 
OF POLITICS 


Arise, ye prisoners of jargon! 








by Henry Fairlie 


We can manipulate, or be manipulated 
by, the words we use, argues the 

British journalist who gave us "the 
Establishment" in its contemporary form 
and has devoted several years to observing 
and writing about Americans. We can 
command or hide, he says, adjust to new 
realities or obscure them. “Middle 
American,” “forgotten man,” “ghetto,” 
“ethnic,” “polarize,” “option” are 
examples of a language gone slack, a 
language in which too often “we simply 
don’t know what we are talking about.” 


onfucius once said—yes, he said—that the 

“rectification of names" is perhaps the 

main business of government: “If names 
are not correct, language will not be in accordance 
with the truth of things.” 

What a prescription! None of us, as far as I 
know, looks to politicians for the “rectification of 
names.” We do not expect them to make clear 
what they mean by the words with which they 
spatter their speeches. To try to analyze one of 
their speeches is like trying to separate the flakes 
of rolled oats in a bowl of porridge. If they have 
no economic policy, they nevertheless give a name 
to what they do not have: “stop-go” it was called 
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in Britain in the 1960s; “Phase I (and II and III 
and IV)” in America in the 1970s. Extraordinarily, 
we do not challenge this language; we accept it, 
and use it ourselves. Most cf the time, to put it 
bluntly, we simply do not know what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Perhaps a personal example may be allowed at 
the beginning. The first volume (A-G) of the new 
Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary iden- 
tifies me as providing the /ocus classicus for the 
term “the Establishment" when I first used it in its 
contemporary meaning in 1955. I have to confess that 
I feel as if I have been knighted, and a friend has sug- 
gested that I should henceforth insist that envelopes 
be addressed to me as “Henry Fairlie, /.c.” Certainly, 
when I first gazed at the entry, | wondered if there was 
any place left to go but down. 

In The New Yorker, a few years ago, I described 
the rather haphazard way in which I first came to 
use the term “the Establishment,” and tried to ex- 
plain why it has made such an antic journey into 


the languages of I do not know how many 


countries. (A German scholar has told me that the 
correct translation of the word into German would 
contain at least seven syllables.) Not a day now 
passes when the phrase is not shouted, or whis- 
pered, back to me; and I have long since ceased to 
inquire what people mean by it. It seems to me 
now to have little or no meaning, and I rarely use 
it any longer. 

But how many of the words we use are as mean- 
ingless, either because they were not accurate in 
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the first place, or because they have lost any pre- 
cision that they once had? The question is impor- 
tant because the American sociologist who said 
that words use us at least as much as we use words 
was right. Our words do much of our thinking for 
us; we are necessarily manipulated by them. 

Let me begin with three words or terms that 
clearly do manipulate the way in which we think, 
that create the kinds of stereotypes of which Wal- 
ter Lippmann wrote in Public Opinion, and be- 
come fixed in our minds. 

We are being manipulated, for example, when 
we talk of the black district of a northern city in 
the United States as a "ghetto." It is no such thing, 
and by calling it a ghetto we make it more diffi- 
cult for us to think. When was the word first used 
in this sense? Had something in fact happened that 
made it seem necessary and appropriate, and that 
can explain to us what it means? 

Here is a quotation—the first journalistic refer- 
ence to black ghettos that I have so far encoun- 
tered in my reading—and I suggest that the reader 
try to give it a date, at least to place it in the rizht 
decade: 


The Washington Correspondent of the Times says 
in Tuesday's paper that a curious new phase 
is appearing in the Negro problem in various 
northern cities. The more prosperous Negroes have 
gradually acquired dwellings in the better 
residential quarters of the towns, and the 
whites resent this, as they say that in consequence 
these quarters degenerate. A crisis has been 
reached at Baltimore, where the City Council 
is said to be about to pass a measure segregating 
the coloured people in certain parts of the town. 
In New York residents and property owners have 
combined privately to exclude coloured people from 
at least one district. The correspondent doubts 
whether the measure proposed at Baltimore would 
be constitutional. Apart from that it is felt that 
the establishment of the Ghetto system would 
greatly complicate the race problem and hin- 
der the salvation of the coloured people. 


The 1940s? The 1920s? Actually, the reference is to 
The Times of London; the quotation is taken from 
the English political review, the Spectator; and the 
date was March 25, 1911. 

“Ghetto” ought properly to refer to a quarter of 
a city to which a group, historically the Jews, is re- 
stricted by a positive law. To this extent, the use of 
the word by the Spectator could be justified, simce 
it referred to a proposed ordinance of a city coun- 
cil. But by the time of the race riots of the early 
1940s the use had become polemical. “The Negro, 
imprisoned in the ghettos of the American cities,” 
SEE, TE UH i CE REM TE: SEY AR cr 
Henry Fairlie is a British journalist and critic 
now living in Houston, Texas. His books include 
The Kennedy Promise: The Politics of Expectation. 
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was a characteristic use in Politics in August of 
1944, and it is this current polemical use which is 
given as the second definition in the American 
Heritage Dictionary: “A slum section of an Ameri- 
can city occupied predominantly by members of a 
minority group who live there because of social or 
economic pressure.” 

There is no mention of confinement, of positive 
law and legal enforcement, ard one must ask 
whether our thinking, and our opportunity to see 
and act clearly, are improved bv such a slackness 
in our language. 


deliberately say our "slackness," and not our 

"misuse" of the language. Although there is 

considerable misuse, it is dangerous to lean 
too heavily on it. Our languege must change, 
which means that the uses of words will change; 
and it is often difficult to tell what is legitimately a 
new use and what is illegitimately a misuse. But 
we can try to make sure that the-e is no slackening 
of the language; and the use of "ghetto" when it 
does not refer to confinement by positive law is ex- 
actly the kind of slackness in language that leads 
to a slackening of thinking. 

After all, the second meaning in the American 
Heritage Dictionary raises all kinds of questions. 
What it seems to tell us is that a comparatively 
prosperous neighborhood with a predominantly 
black population is not a ghetto; only a slum is. 
But what is a slum? One turns the pages of the 
dictionary to find only one definition: “a highly 
populated urban area characterized by poor hous- 
ing and squalor.” The word "characterized" is 
sloppy—surely the whole point cf a properly con- 
sidered definition is to make it unnecessary for us 
to speak vaguely of what "characterizes" some- 
thing—but no matter. What intrigues me is that 
there is no mention of the poverty of the in- 
habitants. If the area had poor housing and was 
squalid, but its occupants were mot poor, would it 
be a slum? Some of the communities of “hippies,” 
many of whom are not poor, and the "poverty" of 
whose condition is not usually eaforced, would by 
this definition be slums. 

I do not intend to rest much of my argument on 
dictionaries, although they are (or ought to be, if 
they are good) our first and last resource. But it 
may be worthwhile, in this first example, to dem- 
onstrate that even a close reading of dictionaries is 
not picayune, or what is popularly but wrongly 
called *merely semantics." 

In the A-G Supplement of the OED, the new 
use of "ghetto" is given for the first time, but it is 
described as transf.—a transferred sense, and fig.—a 
figurative use. That already tells us something 
about how we are using the word. The definition 
then follows, but it should be noted, as one reads 
it, that it in fact includes three definitions, each 


different, and each more vague than the previous 
one: “2. transf. and fig. A quarter in a city, esp. a 
thickly populated slum area, inhabited by a minor- 
ity group or groups, usu. as a result of economic or 
social pressures; an area, etc. occupied by an iso- 
lated group; an isolated or segregated group, com- 
munity, or area." By the end, one is being very 
figurative! 

I have dealt with the first of these transf: and 
fig. uses, which is almost the same as that in Amer- 
ican Heritage, although it is worth notng that 
“thickly populated” is a phrase with meaning, 
whereas “highly populated” is not. An area that is 
“highly populated” must surely be one of sky- 
scrapers or high-rise apartments; and one is grate- 
ful to the OED, for the accurate use is also the 
more vivid, as it will usually turn out to be. 

But what of “an area, etc., occupied by an iso- 
lated group; an isolated or segregated group, com- 
munity, or area”? Does this mean that a ghetto 
need not be urban, need not be a slum, need not 
be inhabited by members of a “minority” group 
who are poor, need not be characterized by poor 
housing and squalor? By this definition, the sur- 
vivors of the Highlanc crofters in Scotland, for ex- 
ample, must be held to live in a ghetto, although 
they are scattered across the glens, for they certainly 
are “isolated and segregated.” One cannot help won- 
dering. was Brook Farm a ghetto? is a monastery a 
ghetto? and so on. How transf. and fig. can we allow 
our use of the language to become? 

Let us take another example. “These groups . . . 
we have called ‘ethnics.’ " When did that sentence 
appear, using the word as a noun, and placing it 
in quotation marks, as if announcing a new coin- 
age? 

It is to be found m the first of the studies of 
“Yankee City" by W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. 
Lunt, 7he Social Life of a Modern Community, 
published in 1941. (The first reference given in the 
A-G Supplement of the OED is also taken from 
the “Yankee City" series, but from a late volume 
that was published in 1945 by Warner and Spole— 
who was by then Warner's collaborator. I have to 
admit that to find an earlier use of a word than 
that given by the OED is almost more satisfactory 
than to be cited by it.) 

Thirty years earliez, Warner and Lunt would 
have spoken of “hyphenated Americans," or of one 
of a score of similar terms that were used at the 
beginning of this century; thirty years later, “eth- 
nics" leaped into the political vocabulary, immedi- 
ately to become the code name for a stereotype. It 
is interesting that Warner and Lunt coined their 
term only two decades before Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan and Nathan Glazer wrote Beyond the Melt- 
ing Pot. If the “melting pot" had completed its 
work, or almost so, there would have been no 
“ethnics,” or only relics of them, on which to fix 
the label in the late 1960s. It is to this kind of con- 
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sideration that we are forced if we search the lan- 
guage of politics for its meaning. 

"Ethnics" is a wholly different term from "ethnic 
group," which is merely descriptive, no more po- 
lemically suggestive than a statistic in a census. 
One belongs to an ethnic grcup, one /s an ethnic, 
and there is a world of difference. To say that 
someone is a member of an ethnic group is implic- 
itly to say that one is describing only one of his 
characteristics. To say that he is an ethnic is to im- 
ply that this is the most important characteristic 
about him, the determining characteristic; and we 
begin to think in this way for no better reason 
than that this is how the word makes us think. 

A Polish-American who is a Catholic who is a 
wage-earner who is a Democrat who lives in Ci- 
cero and is many other things as well—he is also 
an individual—cannot be reduced to any one of 
these. He is himself a coalition, of interests and as- 
pirations, as the groups to which he belongs are 
coalitions. The fact that he is of Polish extraction— 
even the fact that he is white—may be less impor- 


If 
the “melting pot" 
had completed its work, 
there would be 


no 
“ethnics.” 





tant than the fact that he is a wage-earner. This 
was not understood, for example, by George Wal- 
lace in 1968, when he appealed to the northern 
white worker almost solely on the “racially” loaded 
issue of “law ’n’ order.” On the issue of race, he 
could appeal to the "ethnic, who as an “ethnic” 
responded. But when the trade unions and the 
Democratic Party at last moved, to repel Wallace 
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as much as to repel Nixon, they appealed to the 
wage-earner, and it was the wage-earner who re- 
sponded, so that the support for Wallace was, 
within a month or so, cut by a half. 

The idea of the "ethnic" was one of the faults in 
all the attempted descriptions of a "real majority" 
or an "emerging Republican majority" which were 
showered on us between 1968 and 1972, and which 
now look as insubstantial as in fact they were. But 
all that I am seeking to establish at the moment is 
that this powerfully manipulative word was the 
invention of two academic sociologists, then 
misleadingly imported into the actual world of 
politics. 

Now to take a third example. The phrase 
"Middle American" was first used, as far as I 
know, by Joseph Kraft in the spring of 1968, when 
he was writing about the municipal workers in 
New York City who were enraged at the adminis- 
tration of John Lindsay. He specifically referred to 
their ethnic character: Irish policemen, Italian sani- 
tation workers, Jewish schoolteachers, and so on. 
Since then, the use of “Middle American" has so 
broadened that it now means almost anything that 
anyone wants it to mean. Even oil men and bank- 
ers in Texas can be heard calling themselves 
"Middle American." 

It has also been used as if it were synonymous 
with the phrase "silent majority"—although we 
heard less of the majority's silence once it had spo- 
ken, like the apprentice, against its sorcerer—and 
what is at work in the two phrases is one of the 
most persistent concepts in the political language 
of the United States, in this century at least. What 
is being resurrected in such parlance is the idea of 
the "forgotten man." 

"The Forgotten Man"! We all know who coined 
that phrase: William Graham Sumner, in 1888, as 
a part of his attack on state intervention for the 
purpose of social reform, on the idea that, as he 
put it, 

A and B decide what C shall do for D. . . . In all 
the discussions attention is concentrated on A and 
B, the noble social reformers, and on D, the “poor” 
man. I call C the Forgotten Man . . . worthy, in- 
dustrious, independent, and self-supporting . . . not 
technically “poor” or “weak” ... minds his own 
business, and makes no complaint. Consequently 
the philanthropists never think of him, and trample 
on him. 


The first President to use the term was Franklin 
Roosevelt; but he represented the A and B of 
Sumner, supposed to be the enemies of C in their 
concern for D. The phrase was the same; the idea 
had been transposed. 

But perhaps the most astonishing alliance with 
the "forgotten man" was proclaimed by none other 
than H. L. Mencken, the scourge of the “boo- 
boisie," in the first number of the American Mer- 
cury in 1924, when he said that the reader whom 
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its editors “have in their eyes, whose prejudices 
they share and whose woes they hope to soothe is 
what William Graham Sumner called the Forgot- 
ten Man-that is, the normal, educated, well-dis- 
posed, unfrenzied, enlightened citizen of the 


middle minority . . . these outcasts of democracy." 
The phrase was in this instarce given a third 
meaning. 


The fascination of Mencken's definition is that 
such an exclusiveness is given to what was in- 
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“Middle American” 


now means 
almost anything that 
anyone wants it 
to mean. 





tended, by Sumner at least, to be an inclusive con- 
cept. The “forgotten man” was te Mencken not the 
"Middle American" or the "silent majority," but, 
as he put it, the “middle mino-city"—all of which 
suggests that, when we use phrzses such as these, 
we may be talking about nothing except what we 
think we are talking about; and that we will know 
what we are talking about only when we give our 
attention, as Confucius bid, to the "rectification of 
names." 


ut let us look at another word that has al- 
ready crept into at least taree of the defini- 
tions that have already deen quoted, and 
which can sneak past us because we are so familiar 
with its sound that we imagine we are familiar 
with its meaning. In their defin:tions of "ghetto," 
both American Heritage and the OED referred to 
"minority groups"; Mencken referred to the 


*middle minority"; and at once we confront one of 
the strangest changes of meaning in the vocabulary 
of politics that has taken place in recent years. 

By “minority” today, we mean a disadvantaged 
group of citizens. The two most prominent “minor- 
ities” in our conversation are blacks, who number 
more than twenty milion, and women, who num- 
ber more than one hundred million. In other 
words, more than three fifths of the population of 
the United States is composed of the members of 
two minorities. Swift would have laughed. 

Fifty years ago, when Ortega y Gasset wrote The 
Revolt of the Masses, *minorities" meant the privi- 
leged few at the top: “. . . the masses are today 
exercising functions which coincide with those 
which hitherto seemed reserved to minorities; . . . 
these masses have at the same time shown them- 
selves indocile to the minorities . . . the life of the 
ordinary man is today made up of the same ‘vital 
repertory' which before characterized only the su- 
perior minorities." Ore must emphasize that this 
was then the normal way in which the word was 
used. The "minority" was the "elite" opposed to 
"the masses"; and it was in this sense that Men- 
cken spoke comfortably of the "middle minor- 
ity." 

Today, by a “minority” we mean not the privi- 
leged at the top, but the underprivileged at the 
bottom. The change in the usage is intriguing; it 
tells us a lot about what has happened to our so- 
cieties in the intervening years. The few used to be 
those who were allowed in; they are now those 
who are kept out. It is astonishing how flexible the 
vocabulary can be, how little we notice the 
changes in its usage. 

I am not objecting to the new usage. I am 
merely suggesting that if we examine the vocabu- 
lary of politics, it can be informative. If we do not 
examine it, it will obseure; if we do, it can illumi- 
nate. It is, after all, extraordinary that in half a 
lifetime this word should have moved, without any 
of us registering ever a hiccup when we use it, 
from the top of the social ladder to the bottom. 
Not only our thinking. but our actions as well, are 
affected by such changes. 

This was vividly demonstrated at 'the Democratic 
Convention in 1972, when the proportional repre- 
sentation of "minorities" in the new sense of the 
term was a fetish. As one gazed at the delegates, 
however, one realized that the effect of the changes 
was not as simple as that, and that the McGovern 
Rules had produced a convention that was com- 
posed not only of the new "inferior minorities," to 
adapt the phraseology of Ortega, but also of the 
new “superior minorities.” It was a convention of 
“minorities,” the affluent as well as the poor, be- 
cause that was how the makers of the rules were 
thinking. 

I think it is important to understand this. For 
why should one be surprised that rules that are de- 
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signed to favor some minorities, enabling them to 
capture a ward meeting or a convention, will work 
also to the advantage of all minorities, the privi- 
leged few as well as the unprivileged few, to the 
exclusion of those who are neither fortunate 
enough to belong to the frst nor unfortunate 
enough to belong to the second, and are thus 
rudely transformed into an unprivileged majority? 

Those who talked of "minorities" in the new 
sense were in fact making the same mistake as 
those who spoke of “ethnics,” identifying an indi- 
vidual or a group by one of his or its character- 
istics, which was taken to be cetermining: If one is 
a black, one feels and thinks and votes only as a 
black; if a woman, only as a woman. The effect, if 
not the intention, of this way of speaking must be 
to single out—mark off—one individual or group 
from another; in short, to “polarize,” and with that 
word, we are face-to-face with another new entrant 
into the language of politics. 

Not long ago, Annie Gottlieb wrote of “that 
charade we called ‘polarization’ (in which the 
media played the master of ceremonies, handing 
out the stereotypes)"; and her description is accu- 
rate, although one is tempted to point out that 
"media" is itself a code name for a stereotype. 
("Media" suggests that there is no difference in 
purpose and function between print journalism and 
television journalism; that within print journalism 
there is no difference in function and purpose be- 
tween Time and the New Yorx Times. It lumps to- 
gether different activities, usually for the purpose 
of condemnation. Enemies of journalism, such as 
Spiro Agnew, refer to the profession as the 
“media” in disdain.) The rapidity with which the 
concept of “polarization” entered the language of 
politics, then to disappear from it as rapidly, was 
astonishing to watch. Someone had only to use the 
word—for that is all that it is; and I have not 
tracked down who was resporsible—and at once it 
was assumed that there was something actual 
somewhere that it represented One could even see 
columnists and reporters going in search of “polar- 
ization” in much the same spirit, and to much the 
same effect, as Pooh going in search of the Heffa- 
lump: round and round they went, all the time fol- 
lowing their own spoors. 

All the words that I have mentioned so far have 
had the same effect. It is not only that they sim- 
plify what is complicated, but that the particular 
way in which they do so is disturbing. The ten- 
dency of all of them is to isolate what has rela- 
tions, to segregate what is not apart. Thus, “eth- 
nics” are separated from nonethnics, “Middle 
Americans” from other Americans, “minorities” 
from the majority; the words themselves put 
people in “ghettos,” and freeze them at opposite 
poles. It is in this way that we are manipulated by 
the words that we tolerate anc use. 

In politics the conversation of a society is most 
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readily brought to focus, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that politics will draw much of its lan- 
guage from outside its own activity. It used to be 
influenced by the language of theology; the exam- 
ples that I have given suggest that it is today 
greatly influenced by the language of sociology. It 
will always be considerably influenced by the lan- 
guage of law, the language of the military, and the 
language of commerce. It is only rarely that poli- 
tics is itself the creator of “names”; and that is 
why we must be careful when the conversation of 
politics, and through it, the language of govern- 
ment, adopts the vocabulary of sociology or 
science, business or the military, where it may have 
some exactness, and makes it an instrument of 
generalized persuasion and command. 

For example, I recently found a new coinage in 
commerce: “de-marketing.” It leaped to my eyes as 
I opened the Houston Business Chronicle of April 
8, 1974, in the headline: “Oil Company Execs De- 
bate 'De-marketing' Dilemma," reporting a two-day 
conference, from which the press and the public 
had been excluded, of twenty-five executives from 
fourteen major oil companies, whose twin concerns 
were “marketing and public affairs.” One need 
hardly say in passing that “public affairs” is a 
euphemism for “public relations,” which is in turn a 
euphemism for public advertisement. 

Gabriel Gell, the president of a corporation that 
goes under the name of Gasoline Marketing 
Trends, said that the term “de-marketing” was 
used to point out “how allocation of scarce re- 
sources has changed the meaning of the word 
‘marketing’ from increasing demand to satisfying 
demand. As a result of product shortages, market- 
ing is now a system for controlling the level and 
composition of demand.” One is grateful to him 
for his candor, and to the reporter, Deborah Kai- 
ser, for making public his definition. 

For what he points out is that “de-marketing” is 
still "marketing"; and that "marketing" is a "sys- 
tem for controlling" the market. In short, a word is 
created that says the opposite of what it would ap- 
pear to mean. (It reminds one of Talleyrand's fa- 
mous remark that “non-intervention” is a word 
that means much the same as “intervention.”) If 
"marketing" is a system for controlling the market, 
"de-marketing" ought to mean the abandonment 
of that control; instead we find that it means the 
retention of it. This was apparently made clear by 
the executives of the oil companies in their dis- 
cussions. Although they were uncertain about the 
future, they were at least generally agreed that 
there are now too many service stations for all of 
them to be operated at a profit, that the stations 
ought to be operated by the oil companies, and in 
particular that the oil companies ought not to 
hand over the distribution and retail sale of gaso- 
line to any third party, such as Sears or Montgom- 
ery Ward. 
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Now, it does not disturb r»e that commerce 
should invent a word like “de-marketing.” My con- 
cern is that the word will travel from Houston to 
Washington, from the language of commerce into 
the language of politics, and so into the thinking 
of government as it determines its policies. Our 
past experience suggests that this may easily hap- 
pen: that the word may journey from the oil com- 
panies to the government departments and con- 
gressional committees with which they deal, from 
there to the business pages cf the newspapers, 
from there to the editorials, from there to the col- 
umnists, from there to the television commentators; 
and in the end we will all talk of “de-marketing” 
as if it is real and new, and means something 
other than the traditional system of controlling 
supply and demand in the interest of private 
profit. 

The lexicographers at Oxford might well jot 
down the word now for their next A-G Supple- 
ment, fifty years hence, and note its origin. Gabriel 
Gell of Gasoline Marketing Trends may yet be a 
locus classicus. 

It is not only the language of commerce that 
may be absorbed too easily into the language of 
politics, but that of any interest. The vocabulary of 
Ralph Nader, for example, seems to me to require 
the strictest examination. My reading of it has so 
far been cursory, but it gives the impression of 
being slack to the point not only of unintelligi- 
bility, but even of deception. It is a fact that “con- 
sumerism" and "environmentalism" have their own 
jargon, which they use to the same purpose as 
their enemies, to prevent us from thinking for our- 
selves, to persuade us not to examine what they 
are saying, to jerk us by words that will trigger a 
response, no less in a “good cause" than in a “bad 
cause." 

We may rightly be appalled when John V. Nee- 
son, of Neeson International Corporation, San 
Francisco, says in 1972: "The thing in Vietnam is 
really winding down." A war—“the thing"! *Wind- 
ing down"—when it is still going on! What could 
be more typical of the language of public rela- 
tions? Yet it is no worse than the claim that in the 
conduct of the war the United States was guilty of 
"genocide." In both cases, words are being used to 
evade the realities of the situation, deliberately to 
obfuscate them, so that we do not deal with them. 


t needs to be made clear that the politician is 
entitled to his language, as long as it is Ais. 
This is a point that was missed by George Or- 

well in his essay on the political debasement of the 
English language. I have never deen impressed by 
that essay: His essential comparison—such as rewrit- 
ing a passage from the New Testament as a politi- 
cian might today phrase it—is fzlse. Politicians are 
not a committee of theologians writing a King 


James Version of a Hcly Scripture. Language in 
politics is not intended :o serve the same purposes 
as language in poetry, for example, and it is facile 
and misleading to suggest that they can be com- 
pared. 

I have said that politics is the focus of the con- 
versation of a society, and this conversation is 
composed of many voices. There are the languages 
of the law, of science, of commerce, of the military, 
of poetry, of philosophy, and so on, as well as the 
language of politics. Above all, there is the lan- 
guage of unknowable numbers of ordinary people, 
each translating his everyday experiences into his 
own everyday speech, distinct even from that of 





*Public Affairs" 

is a euphemism 
for *public relations," 

which is in turn 

a euphemism for 
public advertisement. 


his neighbor; and this language can never be prop- 
erly known or retold precisely because it is, for the 
most part, individual and unrecorded. One of the 
claims that can be made for the politician is that 
he, more than anyone else, must listen to, and will 
be affected by, all the other voices that contribute 
to the conversation of the society, so that his lan- 
guage can never be like any one of theirs, and will 
often, if it is allowed to be slack, not seem like 
language at all—the condition today against which 
I am complaining. 

It is the task of the politician to persuade people 
to do things—or to be content not to do them, 
which is the same thing—and he must therefore be 
allowed to use his own language to this end. In 
much the same way, the law is entitled to its own 
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language in its task of interpreting generalized 
rules in their application to individual cases, and 
science is entitled to its own language in its task of 
constructing models by which to try to understand 
the universe. Poetry also makes its own use of lan- 
guage, at once the most exact and the most am- 
biguous. 

The language of the one cannot be judged by 
the lights of the other. “Make the world safe for 
democracy” is an arrangement of words to which 
the philosopher or the poet would find it difficult 
to give a meaning. But to deny that it has a mean- 
ing, in the context in which it was used, is to deny 
the activity of politics, and therefore the validity of 
its own language. Within its context, the phrase is 
intelligible. The promise that is made, the hope 
that is raised, can be understood; it can be rejected 
as Clearly as it can be supported. 

But this is not true if trocps are called “ad- 
visers," if plans to make war are called “scenarios,” 
if an invasion of Cambodia is called an “in- 
cursion,” if bombing is called “air support.” One 
or more of these terms were part of the vocabulary 
of three administrations as they went to war, and 
what is important is that it was a vocabulary that 
the politicians took from elsewhere, and which the 
political journalists also used. 

When one reads the New York Times and other 
newspapers from 1961 to 1967—when the Ameri- 
can press in general was, by and large, supporting 
American participation in the war in Vietnam— 
what is striking is that the journalists used, without 
questioning, the language of the men of power. 
The whole language of games theory, which ob- 
sessed the Department of Defense at the time, and 
so misled two administrations, was taken over by 
the journalists: the whole insane vocabulary of 
"scenarios" and "options" to describe plans to send 
some men to kill other men. The war was con- 
ducted not in secret, but in jargon. 

Moreover, this jargon was taken from a field 
that was not political, and not even military. 
Games theory was essentially an academic enter- 
prise. Even as such it was mistaken, but that 1s be- 
side the point. What matters is that a model was 
constructed, according to the assumptions of the 
theory, by which it was said that the behavior of 
men, individually and collectively, could be simu- 
lated and predicted. It was assumed that the reac- 
tions of men or of nations tc any situation could 
be enacted in a sandbox, and the lessons of the 
sandbox could then be enacted in real life. But this 
is exactly what the true politician knows to be un- 
true. He knows that the affairs of men are not 
tidy, and cannot be tidied; that the only rule that 
can safely be followed is a kind of rule of thumb; 
that one is always on a raft, as the eighteenth-cen- 
tury American conservative, Fisher Ames, said of 
democracy: “It never sinks but, damn it, your feet 
are always in the water." The language of politics 
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will always be most accurate when it takes this un- 
tidiness into account; it must be a language of 
shifts. 

The language of politics, in short, must reflect 
the activity of politics. In circumstances that shift, 
it must find the grounds on which action is pos- 
sible. This is the predicament of the politician, and 
when he overcomes it, his language will be found 


The 
Department of Defense 
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"national security." 





to have its own strength. An outstanding example 
was provided in recent years in the major pro- 
nouncements of Lyndon Johnson on civil rights. 
One could watch him as he drew together, speech 
by speech, the shifting bodies of support that he 
anxiously needed: at first to conjure them into 
place; in the end to command them. 

There were passages addressed to his fellow 
southerners, to many of whom he knew he would 
appear a traitor; passages addressed to Congress, 
and specifically to Everett Dirksen, appealing 
above all to the sense of opportuneness that is al- 
ways a motive force in getting Congress to act; 
passages in which he enrolled the flagging enthusi- 
asm of the old New Dealers and the new enthusi- 
asm of the younger liberals as he widened his at- 
tack and spoke, again and again, of “that one fifth 
of the people of the United States" who were de- 
nied the benefits of its citizenship. Each speech was 
like a quiver full of arrows, directed at different 
people and groups. 

The language of command, when it came, was 
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never anything but political; one can sense his 
awareness (as in the best speeches of Franklin 
Roosevelt) that he was addressing a coalition that 
might at any time dissolve, in a situation that 
might at any time change. Yet there was one more 
factor that was at work. Not even the severest of 
his critics, as far as I know, aas ever questioned 
tae sincerity of the stand tha: he was taking on 
civil rights; and anyone who ever spoke to him 
knows that his conviction—his conversion, if one 
will—grew out of an experience that was personal, 
genuinely and deeply so. The man was at one with 
the politician; they were conjoined. 


t 1s this conjunction, of the man with the politi- 
cian, that one always knew to be lacking in 
Richard Nixon, and the lack was in the end 

wretchedly confirmed for all to see. The peculiarity 
of him was that there seems to have been nothing 
in him between which the conjunction could be 
made; both the man and the politician were lack- 
ing. When one combs the "language of Water- 
gate," the language that was used between Richard 
Nixon and his advisers, what I think will be found 
to be most revealing is how unoolitical was its na- 
ture. One finds in their language no awareness that 
men of different persuasions and different interests 
must and can be brought together on some com- 
mon ground where they may meet honorably and 
candidly, nor that if one is to use the language of 
command, it can issue only from a genuine respect 
for the political process, and that this respect must 
naturally be expressed in a language that is appro- 
priate. Above all, what is lacking is a politician's 
conviction in his own values, sc that the language 
that he uses will bear the mark of his own person- 
ality, even as it bears witness to the truth of his 
own realized experience. 

It is no accident, it is not triv al, that the phrase 
"at that point in time" so quick y became an early 
trademark of the whole Watergzte affair. It caught 
on not only because of its illiteracy, although that 
counts, not only because of its prevalence in the 
Nixon White House, but because of the uncon- 
sciousness of its use, which suggests, as does the 
rest of the evidence, that no vocabulary as such 
was ever questioned in the White House as long as 
on? could get by with it; and the slackness of their 
language in fact enmeshed those who used it as 
much as those whom it was intended to enmesh. 
To this extent many who spoke it, especially the 
more junior staff-members, knew not what they 
dic. 

Their use of the language never prompted them 
to ask. A committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, which is investigating the use 
of language by public officials, Fas found that the 
Department of Defense could give no adequate 
definition of “national security.” This is at least as 
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important as the fact that Nixon and his advisers 
were willing to reach to “national security” as a 
defense of their actions. The phrase was available, 
imported into the language of politics and used by 
almost all of us at some time or another in the 
past thirty years. 

One can give a meaning to "national defense"; 
one can give no meaning to "national security," 
with the result that one can give any meaning to it 
that one likes. Yet the phrase lies, not only in the 
speeches of politicians and the editorials of jour- 
nalists, but in laws of Congress and in the judg- 
ments of courts. This is the kind of clearing up 
that the language of politics now requires. 

I have tried to suggest here how far and deep 
the clearing will have to reach, and how necessary 
it is that the clearing be done with a true under- 
standing of, and respect for, the activity of politics. 
That the rectification of names is the business of 
government is not an easy concept for us, since it 
owes a great deal to the Chinese (and Confucian) 
idea of the role of government: that it will to some 
extent be the arbiter of men's manners as of men's 
thinking. But the more one considers not the obvi- 
ous lying of the past two years, but the mucn more 
general feeling of deception, sometimes called the 
"credibility gap," which has been felt for too long, 
the more some rectification seems to be urgently 
needed. It is the failure, on the one hand to use 
the language exactly, on the other to examine it 
rigorously, that is the cause of the malaise; in good 
causes as well as bad. 
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t seems worth adding, as a postscript, a famous 
passage from a speech Charles James Fox 
made in the House of Commons on February 

5, 1800, when the Younger Pitt had said that Brit- 
ain must pause before agreeing to negotiate with 
Napoleon: 

Gracious God, sir! is war a state of probation? Is 
peace a rash system? Is it dangerous for nations to 
live in amity with each other? . . . Cannot this state 
of probation be as well undergone without adding 
to the catalog of human sufferings? "But we must 
pause!" What, must the bowels of Great Britain be 
torn out—her best blood spilled—her treasures 
wasted—that you may make an experiment? Put 
yourselves—oh! that you would put yourselves in 
the field of battle, and learn to judge at the sort of 
horrors that you would excite... . 

. if a man were to present now at a field of 
slaughter, and were to inquire to what they were 
fighting—"Fighting!"" would be the answer; “they 
are not fighting; they are pausing." "Why is that 
man expiring? Why is that other writhing with 
agony? What means this implacable fury?" The an- 
swer must be: "You are quite wrong, sir; you de- 
ceive yourself—they are not fighting—do not disturb 
them—they are merely pausing! This man is not ex- 
piring with agony—that man is not dead—he is only 
pausing! Lord help you, sir! They are not angry 
with one another; they have no cause of quarrel: 
but their country thinks that there should be a 
pause. All that you see, sir, is nothing like fighting— 
there is no harm, no cruelty, nor bloodshed in it 
whatever; it is nothing more than a political pause." 


But then, Fox did not have a speech-writer.LJ 


IF YOU'RE FROM TEXAS... 


You'll want to get a word in edgewise. 


This coming spring 77e Atlantic will publish a Special Supplement on the 
state of Texas—its diversity, its people and politics, tycoons and buffoons, its 
past and present, and a few intimations of its future. A corps of superb 
writers and reporters, some Texans and some from outside, are now at work 
painting a big portrait of the state that, love or hate it, other Americans want 


to read about. 


We invite our readers, especially if they have Texas roots or Texas 


connections, to participate. 


What's so great about Texas, anyway? 


What irritates you about Texas? 


If you've moved away from Texas and don't plan to go 
back, can you say why? Or if you still live there, is there 


any place you'd rather be? 


If you harbor strong feelings about the Lone Star State, sit down, write 
about them— briefly, please, a few sentences at most—and send them to The 
Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., 02116, by December 28, 1974. 


—The Editors 
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aspar Bashmanian, who 
understood the enormity 
and majesty of the hu- 
man experience, who 
loved children (the hu- 
man race of tomorrow, 
he called them), suddenly 
became engaged to a girl 
of seventeen who lived 
on a muscat vineyard in 
Reedley with her father 

Apkarians. These good 
people threw a great party in honor of the groom- 
to-be, Gaspar the gentleman, Gaspar the reader of 
Tolstoy, Gaspar the twenty-seven-year-old philoso- 
pher and personal friend of trees. 

And everybody was invited. 

By horse and buggy, by Ford and Chevrolet, by 
Dodge and Dort, and by Moon and Kissel Kar, 
the relatives of both sides began to arrive at the 
vineyard in Reedley, and I myself, twelve years 
old, riding with Gaspar in his Overland, arrived 
there too, just at dusk, at that most somber mo- 
ment of the day. 

And the first thing I heard was the laughter of an 
unseen girl, a laughter that made me believe every- 
thing was worthwhile. Gaspar sat behind the wheel 
of his open car and listened. The laughter came 
again, and all I knew was, I loved her, whoever she 
was, but Gaspar said, “Who is that laughing?" 

"Some girl at the party," I said. 

"That kind of laughter is no good." 

"It sounds good." 

“It is the laughter of the animal." 

We heard the laughter again, and then from 
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around the neat white farmhouse, where the lilac 
and rose trees stood together like ladies and gen- 
tlemen, came running a dark girl dressed all in 
white, still laughing, herself prettier than her 
laughter. Chasing the girl were three more girls of 
her own age, or perhaps a little o der, in dresses of 
green, blue, and red, who were making the sign 
shame, shame, at her, scraping one forefinger upon 
the other. 

"My God," Gaspar said, and I thought he 
meant how beautiful, how charming, but he went 
on to say, "how vulgar." 

"Who is that girl in the white dress?" I asked 
God, or anybody. 

“I don't know," Gaspar said, “but God help the 
man who marries her." 

Around the house they disappeared, and out of 
the house came Apkar Apkarian himself, straight 
to the car, straight to my uncle Gaspar. “Come, 
my son, come into the house," he said. *What took 
you so long?" 

“ ‘Slowly to the wedding, slowly to the grave; " 
Gaspar said. 

"The old sayings are wise sayings," Apkar said, 
"but there may be sayings we Lave never heard 
and shall never hear that may be even wiser. 
‘Swiftly to the wedding, swiftly away from the 
killer.’ ” 

“Swiftly away from what killer?” Gaspar said. 

“Loneliness, my boy,” Apkar said. “It is better 
to be in a lifelong fight with somebody one can 
see—one’s wife, one’s children—than to live in the 
empty peace of the killer who can never be seen. 
Come along, Pll have her mother bring her to 
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you. 





The parlor was a shambles of loud people drink- 
ing, singing, talking, and dancing, and after the 
cheers and the jeers—“Ah, why should you be so 
lucky, and I so unlucky?"—the girl's father took 
Gaspar to a far room, followed by her mother, 
several very old men and women, and four or five 
boys and girls. In the room was a very large bed, 
and the father said, *Everybody, sit down, please. 
And you, woman, go fetch your daughter and 
present her to Gaspar Bashmanian, her husband- 
to-be.” 


couldn’t wait to see who 
it was that Gaspar was 
going to marry, and 
when I saw that it was 
the laughing girl in the 
white dress, I felt “What 
a lucky dog you are,” but 
at the same time I felt 
“Oh, no, let this one be 
for me.” 

As for Gaspar, he tried 
very hard to conceal his disappointment, and 
failed. To him, this was the animal girl, and there 
she stood before him, all composed, deadly serious, 
and just a little scared, just a little worried about 
how to be, because be was a handsome man, per- 
haps the handsomest she had ever seen, and ap- 
propriately severe and demanding. Therefore, she 
didn't want to make any mistakes that might impel 
him to notice who and what she really was; but 
that was precisely what he was noticing—the 
healthy, bathed, dressed-up daughter of a vine- 
yardist and his illiterate but very wise wife. Should 
she hold out her hand, small and white and for 
two weeks rubbed day and night with lotions, or 
should she bow, or should she smile, or should she 
just stand there like an exposed fraud and wait? 

At last she put out her hand, but when Gaspar 
didn’t go for it instantly, she drew it back, blush- 
ing, and then he put out his hand, but now she 
was bowing, and her hands were clasped behind 
her back, so that Gaspar had to reach all the way 
around her to meet her hand on its way back, but 
as it wasn’t on its way back, he withdrew his hand, 
whereupon the girl straightened up from the bow, 
brought her hand out again, smiled, her face as 
red as the petal of a rose, but again Gaspar hesi- 
tated, she drew her hand back, and then, slightly 
pushed by two running small girls who were in her 
family, she began to lose her balance, reached with 
both arms to Gaspar for help, he embraced her, 
but only in order to keep her from falling, she 
wrapped her arms around him, their heads were 
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almost together, Gaspar forgot his reading and 
kissed her on the mouth, while the little girls cried 
out and the little boys whistled, and Apkar said to 
his wife, “They will have a happy marriage and 
many children.” 

Gaspar stopped kissing the girl, but now she 
kissed him, and the girl’s mother said to her father, 
"A happy marriage and many children, but per- 
haps not beginning this very minute. Take the 
young man to the men and let him get drunk, I 
must talk to my daughter." 

At this moment a young man began to sing 
“Ramona” on a phonograph record. 

The mother gently tugged her daughter away 
from Gaspar, who was taken away by the father 
saying, “Gaspar, my boy, | have never seen a 
swifter flowering of love," to which Gaspar, now 
off cue, replied, “Charmed, I’m sure." 

“How about it?” I said. Gaspar glanced at me 
out of dazed eyes and very swiftly said, “You must 
read Tolstoy’s The Kreutzer Sonata.” 

"Ramona," the phonograph-record singer sang, 
“I hear the murmurs in the hall.” 

He heard the what in the where? But it really 
didn’t matter. We all knew what was going on. Ra- 
mona had looked at him, ard that was it, he was 
there at last, and wanted to know of himself, 
“What took you so long?” 

“What did the singer say?" Gaspar said. 

“Ramona, " I said. 

“Pm sure somebody told me," Gaspar said to 
the girl's father, “but in the confusing events of the 
last few minutes it has slipped my mind—what is 
your daughter's name?" 

*Araxie. But everybody calls her Roxie. When is 
the wedding to be, my boy? Next Saturday?" 

"What's he saying now—that singer?” Gaspar 
said to me. 

“Ramona, Ramona.’ What do you care what 
he’s saying? What are you saying?” 

But now we were back in the room where the 
party was going on. Gaspar was handed a small 
tumbler full of the white firewater of our people, 
made by Apkar himself out of his own muscat rai- 
sins, with his own still, a hundred or more gallons 
a year, enough for everybody, rahkhi, unlicensed, 
tax-free, one hundred proof, and other proof as 
well, proof of being there, for instance, thick in the 
fight, nobody will ever see youth again, except in 
the faces of his own kids, “Drink, Gaspar, every- 
body drink to Gaspar.” But a man of the opposi- 
tion called back, “Why should we drink to him, 
cleaned and pressed? We drink to our girl, Roxie 
Apkarian, the dark Rose of Gultik.” Was some- 
body being insulted already, long before the wed- 
ding? 

“Be careful, please,” somebody unseen on our side 
said. “We drink to our boy, Gaspar, also of Gultik. 
There are many Roses of Gultik for Gaspar to pluck, 
remember that, friends, and be careful.” 
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"By turns let us drink to each other," Apkar 
roared. “There is plenty to drink. By turns to each, 
and soon enough we'll all be drunk. We are all 
from Gultik, in our beloved Hayastan. Everybody 
drink to Gaspar." 

"Wrong, entirely wrong, the girl comes first. Ev- 
erybody drink to Roxie." 

"Are we being insulted?" 

"Take it as you like, the girl comes first. Since 
when are rules to be broken?" 

"Careful, please." 

All of the men and the boys who weren't al- 
ready standing got to their feet, all fists that 
weren't clenched became clenched, all except Gas- 
pars. He looked around at the men of the opposi- 
tion, and then at the men on his side, and then, 
again off cue, said, "It is indeed an honor." 

“Bet your life it is," somebody growled. “Where 
do you come from to take the hand of our beau- 
tiful girl, Roxie?" 

“2832 Ventura Avenue," Gaspar said. 

"Not far enough away. Who cares about your 
broken-down house at 2832 Ventura Avenue? Is 
that a suitable place to take our Roxie?" 

The sides, with lifted glasses in one hand, fists 
raised slightly, began to move toward each other, 
and then Gaspar said, "I deem it a privilege and 
an honor to drink to Miss Araxie Apkarian." 

Whereupon he gulped down the contents of his 
glass, impelling everybody else to do the same, 
each drinker cheering or breaking into song. 

Thus, the fight, the inevitable fight, was post- 
poned—but for how long? That was the question. 

Somebody put needle to disk, the singer took off 
about Ramona again, and although the phono- 
graph was in the corner of the room, and loud, ev- 
erybody who had anything to say was heard by ev- 
erybody else, and almost immediately the fight 
began to shape up again. One of the Roxie boys 
said to one of the Gaspar boys, *And just who do 
you think you are?" 

"Trigus Trolley." 

“Who?” 

“You heard me.” 

"There's no such name.” 

“There is now.” 

"You're one of the Bashmanians, that’s who you 
are.” 

“You asked me who I am and I told you. If you 
want to fight, fight, don't argue." 

"The Apkarians don't fight in the parlor, the 
way the Bashmanians do." 

"If they don't fight in the parlor, they'd better 
not ask for a fight in the parlor." 

"Just wait until the fight starts, Pll get you." 

"You'll get me the way the cat gets the dog that 
chases her up the tree." 

“Who do you think you are to call me a cat?" 

"Fight, or go back where you came from." 

Roxie's mother went to the boys and said, 
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"Don't fight, we are all in the same burning 
house." Another proverb, or say:ng of the people 
of Gultik. 

And then she went around zmong all of the 
men and said something to each of them, so that 
all we did for the next couple of hours was eat 
and drink and sing and dance, and then suddenly 
Gaspar was hit in the nose. He in turn instantly 
knocked down the man who had hit him, and I 
ran across the room to a boy who was ready and 
waiting, who knocked me down—a terrible surprise 
and insult. 

I leaped to my feet, but already the whole fight 
was over. Apologies were made, admiration was 
expressed by each side for the other, wounds were 
treated, drinks were poured and handed around, 
broken glass was picked up, the needle was put to 
disk, and the singer began to sing "Ramona" 
again. 

On our way home, zigzagging in the Overland 
down the empty country road—going in the wrong 
direction—Gaspar said, “The Kreutzer Sonata.” 

“What about it?” 

"| must read it again as scon as possible— 
tonight, perhaps." 

"Why?" 

"It is a story by Tolstoy about marriage." 

"What happens in the story?" 

"Everything, and all wrong," Gaspar groaned. 


he wedding had been 
scheduled for four weeks 
ewes later, another Saturday 

WAAAY night, tut the Saturday 

225 before the wedding, Gas- 
ty par took Roxie to a 

SA movie in Reedley, and 
= then to an ice-cream par- 

eee lor, and the next day he 
7 said, “My God." 

| "She's the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world," I said. 

"Beautiful, yes," Gaspar said. “Just like in The 
Kreutzer Sonata, but beauty, real beauty, must 
come from inside, from the heart, from the mind, 
from the spirit." 

"Her beauty comes from all over." 

“T wish it did, but it doesn’t.” 

“Something happened,” I said. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“She lives on a material plane,” Gaspar said. 
“She thinks only of material things. She wants to 
know what kind of a house are we going to have. 
How are we going to save money to get a better 
house? What kind of car? What kind of furniture? 
What kind of clothes? If that’s the way she is now, 
how is she going to be after she becomes my 
wife?” 


"Shell be just fine,’ I said. “You’re one of the 
luckiest men in the world." 

“If only she lived on a spiritual plane, too," Gas- 
par said. 

"Teach her to live on a spiritual plane. That's 
your territory." 

“I am trying," Gaspar said. "Two weeks ago I 
gave her a copy of 7ze Kreutzer Sonata, inscribed 
from me to her." 

“Did she read it?” 

“She says she reac it, but it doesn’t seem to 
have had any effect on her at all.” 

“Maybe it’s not the right kind of book for her.” 

"She asked me to buy her a wristwatch. Asked 
me.” 

“Buy her one.” 

"[ must think about this. Very carefully." 

The wedding was postponed three times, and 
then Roxie Apkarian became engaged to a dentist 
who had just come out to California from Boston, 
and Gaspar said, "There, you see. It wasn't love. 
She never loved me." 

He got into his Overland. 

“Where to?" I said, jumping in. 

"I'm going out there to kill the dentist." 

He went out there. 

Roxie cried and ran away from a face-to-face 
confrontation with him and refused to come out of 
her room, and her father said, “Gaspar, my boy, 
she does not love the dentist, she loves you." 

Two weeks later her engagement to the dentist 
was broken, the engagement to Gaspar was on 
again, the wedding was scheduled for a month 
later, and this time it took place on schedule. 

The men of the opposition at the wedding party 
jeered, saying, “Gaspar, oh, Gaspar, how about 
tonight?” And Roxies women cursed their men 
and said, "How about right now if Roxie feels like 
it? Right here in the parlor?” 

"A man's world, to be sure," one of the prettier 
women said, "and a rather spiritual sort of world 
at that, too, but just let Roxie tug at the top of her 
silk stocking and whose world would it be then?" 

As it is in this world and life, for the people of 
Gultik as well as most others, in almost no time at 
all they were the parents of four boys and three 
girls, it had been a rcugh fight all the way, Roxie 
herself broke the “Ramona” phonograph record: 
And into every fight came the inscribed copy of 
The Kreutzer Sonata, first as a guide to silly sor- 
row, and then as a weapon thrown by Roxie Ap- 
karian straight at the head of the philosophical, 
spiritual inscriber, Gaspar Bashmanian, “May we 
always live on a high Tolstoyan plateau of deep 
socialistic truth and humanitarian beauty.” 

In short, don’t count on being terribly spiritual 
unless you are also always slightly sick. 

A proverb overlooked by Gultik, but seized 
upon eagerly by Fresno. L) 


THE 
HELMSMEN 


The navigator of day 

plots his way by a few 

daytime stars 

which he never sees 

except as black calculations 

on white paper 

worked out to the present 

and even beyond 

on a single plane 

while on the same breathing voyage 
the other navigator steers only 

by what he sees 

and he names for the visions of day 
what he makes out in the dark void 
over his head 

he names for what he has never seen 
what he will never see 

and he never sees 

the other 

the earth itself is always between them 
yet he leaves messages 

concerning celestial bodies 

as though he were telling of his own life 
and in turn he finds 

messages concerning 

unseen motions of celestial bodies 
movements of days of a life 

and both navigators call out 

passing the same places as the sunrise 
and sunset 

waking and sleeping they call 

but can’t be sure whether they hear 
increasingly they imagine echoes 
year after year they 

try to meet 

thinking of each other constantly 


and of the rumors of resemblances between them 


by W.S. Merwin 
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by Richard Rhodes 


The soybean could—if we were a world 
of vegetarians. It is rich enough in 
protein to replace meat, but now it is 
fed mostly to animals. 


e continue to sing of amber waves of 

grain, not dusty pods of beans; but soy- 

beans, not wheat or corn, are the United 
States's number one cash crop, and by 1985, they 
are expected to occupy more acres than any other 
crop we grow. We harvested more than 1.3 billion 
bushels—78 billion pounds—of soybeans in 1974, 80 
percent of the world's supply. We sent about half 
of our crop to Japan, Europe, China, India, Paki- 
stan, and a dozen lesser countries, and kept the 
other half at home. Yet few Americans have ever 
seen a soybean. Soybeans are part of our diet but 
not of our cuisine, and only food faddists eat them 
plain. The annual world crop could satisfy the pro- 
tein requirements of 800 million people, but we 
and our customers use it instead to feed chickens 
and cattle and swine. Mysterious bean: Most of us 
know it only as smoky chips of imitation bacon or 
as a mealy and tasteless party snack. We also 
know it, though we may be unaware we do, as 
margarine and cooking oil. Its continued export 
will help us solve our balance of payments prob- 
lem, but the priorities other countries assign to its 
use are as wasteful as our own. The soybean is a 
study in contradictions. Spokesmen for American 
farmers like to call it their miracle crop. It is 
rather, a sort of vegetable Candide. 

The soybean is small and glossy and spherical, 
the size and shape of a dried pea. In its preferred 
varieties, it is pale yellow, the yellow relieved of 
tedium by a streak of black at the bean's equator, 
at the site of its seed scar. Its hull is also very lke 
a pea's, peeling off easily to release two splits, two 
halves, that are the reservoirs of the bean's riches. 
Like other peas and beans—pulses, they are collec- 
tively called—the soybean is a legume. Which 
means, first, that the plant fixes more nitrogen in 


, 
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the soil than it uses for growth—the rule of thumb 
among farmers is one pound of nitrogen added for 
each bushel of beans taken away—and second, that 
the soybean is proteinaceous, not starchy, and con- 
tains an average of 40 percent crude protein. Com- 
pare beef and fish at 18 percent. The soybean con- 
tains three times as much crude protein as eggs or 
whole wheat flour, eleven times as much as whole 
fresh milk. Measured against the cost of its pro- 
duction, its nutritional value makes it one of the 
cheapest foods available to mankind. 

The plant from which the soybean grows—Gly- 
cine soja or Glycine max, depending on whose no- 
menclature you prefer—looks much like other bean 
plants, with heart-shaped leaves branching from 
one or more central stalks that attain a maximum 
height of about three feet. Soybeans, however, 
hang not from the branches, but from the central 
stalk itself, pods appearing in clusters at a series of 
nodes that form successively as the stalk lengthens 
upward. The pods are pubescent—hairy—and usu- 
ally contain three beans each, two large, one 
smaller. The flowers, which form on the nodes at 
each successive stop, are no larger than a match 
head and usually purple. They are self-pollinating. 
making it extremely unlikely that hybrid soybeans 
will ever be developed in commercially useful 
quantities. In an era when hybrid corn generally 
produces a harvest of 100 or more bushels to the 
acre, soybean yields in the United States average 
only twenty-nine, though good farmers with good 
land can push those yields as high as fifty or sixty. 
The average is low, and has increased from year to 
year by only fractions of a bushel, and isn't likely 
to increase much faster in the years ahead. There- 
fore, soybeans must pay three times the return of 
corn to be competitive with corn, and except in the 
best years, they hardly do. At their high point last 
year, soybeans returned almost nine dollars a 
bushel: an astronomical figure until you consider 
that corn, three times as plentiful on each acre 
where it is grown, returned three. 

Soybeans require good soil, a growing season of 
about 115 days, early moisture, and protection 
from early autumn frosts. They are a logical Corn 


Belt crop, and it is in the Corn Belt that they are 
primarily grown. Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, 3nd Ohio are the seven lead- 
ing states in soybean production, but twenty-three 
other states devote significant acreages to soybeans. 
Kansas, where I live, is thirteenth in soybean pro- 
duction in the United States, and produces more 
soybeans than the Soviet Union and the rest of 
Europe together. Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dako- 
tas could feed the entire United States if we lived 
on vegetable protein alone. 


take Kansas as an example. To see how soy- 

beans are grown there, I visited the Robert 

Manson farm outside Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
only twenty miles from Kansas City as one travels 
west along the valley of the Kansas River. 

Bob Manson is a strong, youthful man of forty- 
seven who grew up on an lowa farm, served in 
World War II, tried his hand at other work, and 
went back to farming when he and his wife had 
children. *We wanted our children to grow up in 
the country," he says. but he also wanted to farm 
again, work he likes better than any other, and he 
does as well as any farmer in the United States. 
He and his son, with whom he farms in partner- 
ship. have won prizes—a trip to Europe, a trip to 
Japan—for their high soybean yields, yields of 
more than sixty-nine bushels to the acre on spe- 
cially tended five-acre plots. 

Manson rents 1000 acres of land in the rolling 
country south of the river valley, good soil that 
was once tall-grass prairie. He lives in an old white 
farmhouse, set half a mile back from the highway; 
to get to his house, you drive through a spectacu- 
lar grove of walnuts and oaks, where Boy Scouts 
often camp on weekends. Almost all Manson's 
acreage is devoted to row crops, milo and soy- 
beans, though he alsc plants some wheat and runs 
a few head of cattle. He plants soybeans in mid- 
May, rotating them with milo at intervals of about 
three years. "I never put all my eggs in one basket. 
That way, if one cro» goes bad, l've got the oth- 
ers.” He has planted soybeans in June, and even, 
in fields from which he has just harvested his 
wheat, in early July. Soybeans planted late respond 
to the delay by shortening their period of vegeta- 
tive growth and catching up. They can be har- 
vested only days after much earlier plantings are 
mature. 

We walked through one of Manson's exception- 
ally clean fields in early September. The soybeans 
were in bloom and beginning to pod. Manson's 
rows run twenty-eight inches wide, the most conve- 
nient width for his combine; the trend, he says, is 
toward narrower rows, so that the plants will over- 
shadow the weeds ard keep the sun from drying 
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out the soil. He drills his soybean seed into the 
ground with a grain drill, simultaneously dressing 
the soil with phosphorus and potash fertilizer, and 
later dresses the field with herbicides: Weeds can 
easily turn a profitable field into a lost field, be- 
cause the margin of profit om soybeans is so nar- 
row. 

Soybeans are a drought-resistant crop. Manson’s 
beans survived last summer’s July drought nicely, 
whereas his milo was damaged enough to reduce 
yields by as much as 20 percent. Soybeans are 
drought-resistant because ther roots grow four or 
five feet deep into the soil, and because they spend 
a considerable portion of their growing days in a 
state of vegetation, producing leaves and stalks, 
but not blossoms or pods. Kansas soybeans don’t 
ordinarily blossom until late August or beyond, by 
which time late summer storms usually make up 
for July and August droughts. Once the plants 
blossom and begin to pod, they need water, and 
research at Kansas agricultural experiment stations 
has been directed toward developing soybean vari- 
eties that match the Kansas climate. Research has 
also been done at state universities and experiment 
stations in other regions for their respective cli- 
mates, and new varieties are introduced almost ev- 
ery year. 

Manson harvests his beans in early October, 
when the pods are full and hard and brown, when 
the stalks are dry and the leaves have fallen to the 
ground. They look pitiful then, as scraggly as 
weeds. In 1974, in Kansas, they barely escaped 
being damaged by frost before they had a chance 
to mature, because frost came early, in mid-Sep- 
tember. In more northerly states, the early frost 
was more severe; Iowa and Indiana especially suf- 
fered. Like other farmers, Manson waits for har- 
vest until the beans’ moisture content has dropped 
to 13 percent, because buyers deduct twenty cents 
a bushel for excess moisture, which can cause the 
beans to mold or rot in storage. The harvest, by 
combine, is a time of back-breaking labor, of get- 
ting up at five A.M. and running the combine all 
day and driving the trucks to the elevators at night 
and going to bed at midnight and getting up again 
at five; running against the weather, running 
against rain that would mean waiting a day or two 
for the beans to dry out again, or even against 
snow; running against the two weeks after maturity 
when the beans are likely to fall off the stalks and 
be lost on the ground. A good tractor costs 
$15,000, a good combine $25,000. Soybeans return 
a profit most years, but not ail. 

If soybeans were not in such great demand, if 
they weren't so useful for weed control and nitro- 
gen renewal in rotation with corn and milo (corn 
and milo are grasses, sovbeans broad-leaved 
plants: Herbicides that kill one kind of weed pro- 
tect the other, so rotation gives each crop a clean 
field), if they weren't such an excellent hedge 
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against one-crop disasters like the 1974 drought, if 
their planting and harvesting times didn't fall so 
conveniently between the planting and harvesting 
times of other, more lucrative crops, they wouldn't 
be planted at all. Those are major ifs: Planted soy- 
beans are, and planted they will be, so long as 
their price stays high. But they're too new a crop 
to evince much nostalgia in farmers. No one loves 
a soybean except the Chinese and the Japanese, 
who learned to convert it to delectable sauces and 
palatable curds eons ago. 

A bushel of soybeans, sixty pounds, contains 
about forty-eight pounds of soybean meal and 
eleven pounds of crude soybean oil (the other 
pound is waste). Neither oil nor meal is a by-prod- 
uct of the other, as cottonseed oil is a by-product 
of cotton production, or lard a by-product of pork 
production, and the fact that expanding markets 
exist for both the oil and the meal accounts for the 
soybean's success. Export demand for edible oil 
and protein meal increases by about 10 percent 
per year; domestic demand increases by about 4 
percent per year; we plant more soybeans to meet 
both demands. Soybeans have never been in sur- 
plus, and with U.S. production down 19 percent in 
1974 (because farmers thought 1974 would be a 
good year for corn, which it wasn't, and because of 
bad weather), they may even be in dearth. 

We use soybean oil in cooking—the growing 
number of fast-food chains in the United States 
has added a whole new area of demand—and as 
margarine. We use soybean meal, properly pro- 
cessed, in some of our processed foods. But the 
primary use of soybean meal in the United States 
is for animal feed, and that is a use to which the 
rest of the world has recently turned. It was not al- 
ways so. Feeding soybeans to animals is an Ameri- 
can invention. 


he soybean evolved, and was domesticated, 
in Asia. The Chinese considered it, along 
with rice, wheat, barley, and millet, a sacred 
grain, and written advice for its cultivation can be 
found in Chinese records more than 4000 years 
old. A few Europeans cultivated it in the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, but it 
doesn't grow well in Europe, where the dry season 
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corresponds to the soybean's planting time, be- 
cause the bean must absorb twice its weight in wa- 
ter in order to sprout. American farmers showed 
no interest at all in soybeans until the end of the 
nineteenth century, when the Department of Agri- 
culture turned to scientific farming, decided that 
soybeans might be valuable as hay and silage and 
for green manure (grown and plewed back under), 
and introduced a large number of varieties from 
Asia and Europe. George Washington Carver ex- 
perimented with soybeans, as he did more notably 
with peanuts, and was impressed with their protein 
content, but soybeans were first grown as a cash 
crop in the United States for their oil, and even 
that use developed slowly. When the United States 
found itself short of fats and cils during World 
War I, processors imported Marchurian soybeans 
to be pressed, believing American beans inferior. 

Not until 1924 did the USDA begin reporting 
annual acreages and harvests o^ soybeans. They 
were scanty then: 448,000 acres, 5 million: bushels. 
Processors pressed the oil; they couldn’t give the 
meal away. In the 1930s, a few American proces- 
sors installed solvent extraction systems, developed 
in Germany, that used hexane to remove 99 per- 
cent of the soybean’s oil, and the less efficient 
presses went the way of the water mill. Acreage 
devoted to soybeans increased slowly but annually. 
Margarine came of age during World War II and 
after, and still there was too much meal. We were 
feeding cattle cottonseed meal and tankage (dried 
Slaughterhouse wastes) then. Sovbean production 
for meal as well as oil began its soaring growth 
only in the 1950s, when increasing American af- 
fluence brought with it an increasing hunger for 
meat, and the poultry industry expanded and the 
feedlot system of fattening cattle and swine came 
of age. With soybean meal as a protein supple- 
ment in feedlot and poultry-house hoppers, one 
bushel of corn can almost be mace to do the work 
of two. Between 1959 and 1972, soybean acres 
doubled. As high as meat prices are today, they 
would be much higher if we hadn't learned to use 
soybean meal for livestock and poultry feed. There 
isn’t enough cottonseed meal or tankage in the 
land to feed all the animals we rase. 

The world market, recovering more slowly from 
the ravages of war, became a factor later, the min- 
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uscule market for soybeans as human food later 
still. The technology fer spinning soy protein like 
nylon, for turning it imto fibers that resemble the 
fibers in meat, was patented in 1957. The process 
that converts soybeans into textured soy-protein 
concentrate, the form in which it is commonly 
added to meat, was patented in 1970. By that year, 
soybean meal accounted for 66 percent of the total 
protein supplement fed to domestic poultry and 
livestock. We thus use the world’s cheapest source 
of protein to grow the world’s most expensive. 
Candide would want an explanation for that. 

Soybeans are not, by themselves, a complete hu- 
man food, though they come closer than most. 
They contain all eight amino acids essential to hu- 
man nutrition, but they are low in one—methio- 
nine. They contain, in their raw state, antinutritive 
factors which, fortunately, can be destroyed by 
heat. They are high in lysine, and that proportion 
is fortuitous, because cereal grains such as wheat 
and corn, which contain adequate methionine, are 
low in lysine. The Mexican diet has long been 
based on beans and corn for just this reason of 
complementarity, and cereal grains and soybeans 
together constitute a complete and balanced source 
of human nutrition. That is why the AID (Agency 
for International Development) portion of the 
United States’s Food for Peace Program has re- 
cently been promoting a flour called Wheat-Soya 
Blend (WSB) for use in schools and by pregnant 
and nursing mothers in underdeveloped countries. 
We give it away, but few countries yet buy the 
stuff: Those that can afford to buy at all buy the 
beans, because they want to make meat. The 
former agriculture editor of the Kansas City Star, 
Roderick Turnbull, who is now director of public 
affairs for the Kansas City Board of Trade, the 
area commodities market, puts it bluntly: "The 
whole world," he says, “wants to eat better, mean- 
ing first enough, and then meat.” So also in the 
United States, where the demand for both oil and 
meal is still growing faster than the population: 
We've converted to vegetable oil, but not to vege- 
table protein. Less than four percent of our annual 
soybean harvest goes directly into the food we eat, 
and most of that is additives and extenders, not 
meat substitutes, not the bean itself. 

The conversion of soybeans to food for humans 
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is worth looking at. It isn't important now, but it's 
likely to become so. To make soy products for hu- 
man consumption, processors select U.S. grade 
number | and 2 beans, clean them, crack them, 
dehull them, and crush them into flakes. The 
flakes go to solvent extractors, where the oil is dis- 
solved away. Dried, they can then be ground into 
soy flour or grits that contain about 50 percent 
protein (“flour” refers only to particle size, because 
soybeans contain no dough-forming compounds). 
Further extraction dissolves away most soluble car- 
bohydrates to produce soy-protein concentrate, 
which is about 68 percent protein. Soy-protein con- 
centrate, in turn, can be cooked up to a thermo- 
plastic and extruded like spaghetti to make tex- 
tured vegetable protein, TVP, the form that is most 
commonly added to ground meat. TVP can be fla- 
vored and spiced to suit the client: I saw some that 
was lime green, and tasted like green peppers. 

More elaborate extraction results in isolated soy 
protein, which is 90 percent protein and is used in 
coffee whiteners and whipped toppings. Isolated 
soy protein is the basis for spun soy protein, the 
material that produces lifelike imitation cubes of 
"chicken" and “ham.” Not many of us find the 
idea of "chicken" and "ham" appealing, even 
though the early astronauts consumed such stuff 
manfully along with their Tang. "Please be sure 
you make clear," the director of marketing for the 
FarMarCo Corporation, an outfit that makes TVP, 
told me three times in a brief interview, "that 
we're interested in augmenting meat, not replacing 
it.” Well, the man has cattlemen on his board of 
directors, but the USDA estimates that the total 
market in meat analogues (substitutes) will be no 
greater in 1980 than it is tcday, and given our 
hunger for red meat, the USDA is probably right. 
So the analogues are there, but we don’t want 
them; the analogues are there, but they're ex- 
pensive, and the countries that might find them 
useful can't afford them. As it so often does, tech- 
nology has spun wonders before their time. 

The world market for agricultural products is a 
controversial market. Labor, thinking of the work- 
ing man's pinched wallet, would like exports re- 
stricted. Farmers want them wide open. Their 
spokesmen and their publications say so, and the 
soybean farmers I talked with vehemently say so, 
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say they won't even plant the damned beans, can't 
afford to, unless the price stays high. They are 
caught up in the peculiar nature of the beast: Un- 
like corn or milo, soybeans don't respond to nitro- 
gen fertilization; added nitrogen merely puts the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the nodules on the soy- 
bean's roots to sleep, and the yield with or without 
the fertilizer is much the same. "It's a good thing, 
too," I heard an agricultural scientist tell a group 
of soybean farmers at a Soybean Field Day in 
southeastern Kansas, “because we need that nitro- 
gen for our corn." He's right, we do, but add to 
the soybean's indifference to nitrogen its resistance 
to hybridization, and you have a prima donna of a 
crop, one that is important to farmers but also, in 
a sense, marginal The world market keeps the 
price up and makes soybean farming profitable 
and therefore possible, but the high price of soy- 
beans, made higher by the expense of converting 
them into meal, also helps keep the price of meat 
up; and we long wath all our hearts to lower the 
price of meat. 

The farmer's scenario, possibly vengeful, reads 
like “This Is the House That Jack Built": Limit ex- 
ports of soybeans, and you may temporarily lower 
the price of meat, but you will certainly also lower 
the price of soybeans, and with it the production, 
and with the production the domestic supply of 
poultry and livestock feed, and with that the do- 
mestic supply of poultry and livestock, and then 
where would meat prices be? Farmer Jack, bank- 
rolled by foreign relatives, built the house, and 
Farmer Jack, who is benevolent but not suicidal, 
could also tear it down. 

Even modest tampering with the structure has its 
dangers. Japan, our best soybean customer, needs 
and demands a reliable source of oil and protein 
meal. In 1973, when we embargoed soybean ex- 
ports because we feared we wouldn't have enough 
for ourselves, the Japanese turned in desperation 
to other sources of oil and meal, to rapeseed from 
Canada, for example. Despite the fact that the 
present administratien in Washington is committed 
to a policy of open exports, the Japanese are still 
considering alternatives. Fish meal is competitive 
with soybean meal on the world market, and soy- 
bean growers living on dry land in the American 
Midwest benefited enormously in 1973 from the 
disappearance of fish off the coast of Peru. Soy- 
bean exports increased by 50 million bushels that 
year. The fish are back, but the market now ap- 
pears to be big enough for both: In 1974, for the 
first time, the People’s Republic of China bought 
American soybeans, 33 million bushels, about as 
much as the Soviet Union bought the year before. 

The world market was never more inter- 
dependent than it is today. In 1972, for example, 
when the Soviet Union decided to buy wheat from 
the United States rather than ask its own popu- 
lation to tighten its belt, we suddenly discovered 
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that there wasn't enough wheat to go around in 
the world at the low prices we had been paying 
farmers. "We found ourselves" says a former 
USDA official, “like it or not, sharing food scarcity 
with 248 million Soviet consumers.” As if to em- 
phasize that scarcity, the world grain reserve 
reached a new low in 1974, twenty-six days, down 
from ninety-five days in 1961, primarily because of 
bad weather in the United States and a shortage of 
fertilizer in Asia. . 

World demand for U.S. grains is largely a func- 
tion of growing world affluence. The Soviet grain 
order in the fall of 1974, which the Ford Adminis- 
tration expeditiously reduced by more than 50 per- 
cent, included a considerable amount of wheat, but 
the bulk of it was corn and scybeans for animal 
feed. Whether for animal or human consumption, 
foreign demand for American grain has become a 
hot economic and political issue, but it’s doubtful 
that any administration can practically limit grain 
exports in the long run without making things 
worse than they already are. 

Farm exports are more vital to us than they 
have ever been: Soybeans, for example, repre- 
sented 10 percent of the value of all U.S. exports 
in 1974. Soybeans and other commodities bring 
our dollars home, and our potential for agricultural 
production is greater than the potential of any 
other nation in the world. 

Comes, then, another trade-cff, not butter for 
guns—Samuelson’s classic—but steaks for oil. Our 
oil needs drain our dollars: The price of foreign oil 
increased 300 percent in 1974. Our farm exports 
return our dollars. As our farm exports grow, so 
does our ability to buy the oil and other raw mate- 
rials we need, or think we need, from abroad. But 
we ate, last year, each of us, 116 pounds of beef, 
far more than any other people in the world. We 
want to eat still more. Domestic meat production 
demands grain and beans that might otherwise be 
exported. We can’t grow more beans by increasing 
acreages, because we're already farming most of 
the available cropland in the United States. We 
aren't using it as efficiently as we might, but in- 
creased efficiency is primarily a function of ferti- 
lizer and irrigation, and both require oil: one for 
its manufacture, the other to rum the pumps. Fur- 
thermore, we don't like to see food prices increase: 
We have become fanatic about food prices, believ- 
ing they measure for us the day-to-day impact of 
inflation. To the extent—and it is the greater ex- 
tent—that they reflect increased processing and 
middleman costs, that belief is accurate. But to the 
extent that food prices reflect a long overdue ad- 
justment to a world market where scarcity, not sur- 
plus, is the order of the day, that belief is mis- 
guided. A world market of scarcity might seem to 
argue for restricted exports, but restricting exports 
would not only hurt our balaace of payments, 
eroding purchasing power even more; it would also 


make it likely that farmers would plant other crops 
until scarcity was the order of business at home as 
well as abroad—that is, until prices got back up to 
at least marginally profitable levels. 


e are beginning to feel the pressure of 

these conflicts. Farmers planted fewer 

acres of soybeans last year than the year 
before because they wanted the acres for corn. In 
December, the USDA installed a new grading sys- 
tem for beef that has put what is essentially grass- 
fed beef in the supermarket. Cattlemen even pre- 
dict that corn-fed beef will shortly be relegated to 
the gourmet case, where its price will match prices 
for corn-fed beef in Europe. Steaks sell there for as 
much as five dollars a pound. 

Enter soybeans again, by the side door. A few 
supermarket chains have begun selling 
TVP-ground beef blends. In one extensive market 
test, such blends quickly took over from 20 to 30 
percent of ground beef sales. They sold for from 
fifteen to twenty cents less per pound. The USDA 
expects vegetable protein to replace 20 percent of 
red meat in processed foods—chili and hot dogs 
and bologna—by 1980. The National School Lunch 
Program now authorizes the use of TVP, up to 30 
percent, in meat dishes, a potential 26 million 
lunches a day. Manufacturers of TVP are going af- 
ter the institutional market—schools and hospitals 
and retirement homes—hot and heavy, and they 
are making headway. That means, among other 
things, that the palates of our children are being 
trained to accept the taste of beans in their sloppy 
joes. The next generation may even prefer it, as 
many of us seem to prefer margarine. 

Increasing crop yields is not a simple matter, not 
in the United States, where yields are already the 
highest in the world; not in the underdeveloped 
countries, where yields are desperately low. The 
underdeveloped countries must, in effect, indus- 
trialize to improve their agriculture, because ferti- 
lizer and mechanization are their basic tools. We 
have a more subtle problem, and soybeans are an 
extreme example of that problem. Bob Manson de- 
scribed it to me. “This Treflan,” he said, referring 
to a popular herbicide. “controls shattercane, but it 
costs $130 for five gallons, which gives us twenty 
acres of coverage. Then we mix Cencor"—another 
herbicide which controls other weeds—"with it, 
which costs $6.43 a pound, and that's a real fine 
buy because at the end of the season it was up to 
$10 a pound. You put one pound of Cencor with 
one quart of Treflan. So consequently, you've got 
$17 an acre just in chemicals; then, if you've got 
$8 or $9 in fertilizer and $9 in seed, you're in the 
neighborhood of $35 an acre, and that's not count- 
ing work, machinery, interest, land rental, taxes. 
All that has to come out of there. We have to get 
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a good yield or we haven't got anything to show 
for our effort." The problem is marginal profits in 
an industry where the most important variable, the 
weather, is exempt from quality control, is still an 
act of God. And don't say Don't use herbicides: 
Soybean yields drop down to thirteen bushels an 
acre or less without herbicides. 

The solution, if there is a solution, is more re- 
search, better varieties, possibly a breakthrough or 
two. Between 1960 and 1974, average U.S. soybean 
yields increased less than five bushels to the acre. 
We spend ten dollars on the space program for ev- 
ery one dollar on agricultural research. 

We want more meat, but the cost begins to 
pinch us. The developed world, Japan and Europe 
and the Soviet Union, wants meat, and is willing 
to buy our soybeans in order to have it. The un- 
derdeveloped world wants any protein it can get, 
but can't afford our beans, much less our processed 
concentrates. Our program, apparently, is going to 
be threefold: Go back to grass-fed beef, the beef 
our forefathers chewed; mix vegetable protein into 
our processed foods; and let our institutional popu- 
lation eat analogues. That is a solution born of 
luxury. The developed world, in the meantime, ap- 
pears determined to increase its meat supply by 
depending on our exports (and those of Brazil, a 
country whose potential for agricultural production 
is almost equal to ours, and whose soybean har- 
vests have increased from 15 million to more than 
176 million bushels in the past decade). The un- 
derdeveloped nations, left holding the empty bag, 
can't even stay abreast of their populations, much 
less think about meat. It's an ugly picture, and it 
comes with an uglier forecast of feast on the one 
hand and famine on the other. Emergency grain 
reserves won't significantly change that forecast, 
nor will gifts of U.S. grain—not so long as those 
gifts serve as substitutes for agricultural devel- 
opment in the countries that receive them. In the 
long run, at least, Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz is right; we will serve humanity best, emer- 
gencies excepted, by giving away technology, not 
food. 

Half the world's population lives almost entirely 
on vegetable proteins. Vegetable proteins, the soy- 
bean first among them, could easily feed the other 
half as well, now and in the foreseeable future. 
With fully efficient agriculture and a vegetable 
diet, the world could theoretically support a popu- 
lation of forty to fifty billion people. Meat proteins 
couldn't even support the pcpulation we already 
contend with, but meat proteins, or rather meat, 
the world clamors for. As the cannibal said to the 
Christian, It’s a matter of taste. Yet we might re- 
member, as we. proceed to the feedlot, that the fin- 
est cuisine in the world, the Cainese, is also among 
the cheapest. It works miracles with soybeans, and 
it considers beef hardly at all. L) 
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TEST POINT 


Notes on the 
“Vietnam Class” 











by Ward Just 


The men ten years out of West Point— 
the place where the army’s ideals are 
kept—have known all of the bad and very 
little of the good of military life, says an 
author who has written about their ordeal 
in combat, and of the career army’s 
troubles back home. The attrition rate has 
been high—one way and another—and 
when class of '64 members, in and out of 
uniform, gathered to mourn their dead 
classmates, they were drawn by varieties 
of nostalgia, regret, and wonderment. 


est Point rises early. At seven on a Sun- 
day morning, the curving roads are al- 
ready alive with joggers and slowly mov- 


ing automobiles, cadets on the move in their gray 
wool uniforms. It is late October, Homecoming 
Weekend. The place has never looked more mag- 
nificent, the lawns carefully clipoed and the win- 
dows washed; West Point is to the average military 
base as a sapphire is to lava. The sky is cloudless, 
and the early morning sun is inching over the 
Hudson highlands and casting long shadows. Yel- 
low autumn light filters through the elms and ma- 
ples that are now just past their prime. 

In Section 34 of the West Point Cemetery, the 
shadows are of gravestones. Section 34 is known as 
the Vietnam section, and at nine thirty this Sunday 
morning, the class of 1964 will gather here for a 
memorial service to those comraces who have died 
or been killed. Class of '64—ten years out, the class 
known as the Vietnam Class. Or that is what they 
call themselves. It is the class tha: has known all of 
the bad and very little of the good of army life. In 
June of 1964, there was no hint of what was to 
come. Stephen Ailes, then Secretary of the Army, 
delivered the commencement address—an inter- 
minable affair: two glancing references to Vietnam; 
no serious commentary except ar. injunction to the 
cadets to "support the foreign pclicy of the United 
States." Ten years later, Secretary of the Army 
Howard Callaway would not mention the war at 
all. He told the graduating class of 1974 that the 
future of the institution was in taeir hands, that it 
was their job to make the volunteer army work, 
and that the job would not be easy. However, 
Callaway said, there is a “new era of genuine hope 
for a generation of peace throughout the world." 

One member of the class had recalled, *I was on 
an airplane going to Vietnam ia 1965, and I re- 
member praying—praying—that the war wouldn't 
end before I got there." Two months after the class 
of 1964 graduated came the Toakin Gulf Resolu- 
tion; six months after that, the first brigade of 
American troops was dispatched to the war zone. 
Eighteen members of the class of 1964 were killed 
in action, probably fifty seriously wounded. One 
third of the graduating class of 492 has left the 
army altogether. Now they are investment bankers 
in London, or lawyers in Washington, D.C., or 
businessmen in Pennsylvania. One is planning to 
circumnavigate the earth on his vacht. Another has 
had a serious bout with hard drugs. Two hundred 
men, many of them with their wives, returned this 
fali weekend for the first reunion since leaving the 
Academy a decade before. The brokers, lawyers, 
and businessmen returned along with those who 
have remained in uniform—English instructors at 
the Academy, recruitment officers at Fort Sheridan, 
staff men at the Pentagon. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, all of those who stayed in the army are 
majors now. Majors do not, as a rule, command 


troops, and that is supposed to be the main line of 
soldiering. They are staff people, squeezed uncom- 
fortably between twenty-five-year-old captains be- 
low, and forty-year-old lieutenant colonels above. 
Those who are majors are mostly idling, their ca- 
reers in neutral, like junior executives in any large 
corporation. Most of them are thirty-two years old. 

Pete Elson arrived at the cemetery around seven 
A.M., to make certain that the public-address sys- 
tem was assembled and working correctly. There 
are two dozen chairs placed in semicircles under a 
shade tree in front of the graves. The ceremony 
will be short, and the chairs are there for the use 
of the kin to the dead—widows and parents. Elson 
is testing, onetwothree testing. His words crackle 
and die in the empty burial ground. 

He says, “What a good bunch of guys." 

Strolling down the long lines of gravestones, he 
points out members of his class. This one killed in 
a helicopter, that one dead of gunshot wounds; 
this one at Khe Sanh, that one in an airplane over 
North Vietnam. He mentions the names of the 
dead. Dave Ramsay. Martin Green. Joe O'Brien. 
Mike Nawrosky. Mark Galton. Alex Hottell. John 
Alexander Hottell III, the wild man, the Rhodes 
Scholar who'd lived for a few months in Green- 
wich Village before going to England, who'd 
owned a 1934 Rolls-Royce—and who'd written his 
own obituary, later published on the Op-Ed page 
of the New York Times. "Could I ever tell you 
stories about some of these guys," Elson remarks 
with a smile. 

We move away from the Vietnam section, past a 
ludicrous, thirty-foot-high granite pyramid: the fi- 
nal resting place of General Egbert Viele, class of 
1847, and his wife, Dana. Two stone sphinxes 
stand guard outside; the general is entombed in a 
carved sarcophagus, deep in the interior of the 
pyramid: His image is visible in bas-relief through 
a wrought-iron gate. A heroic figure by the looks 
of him, bold nose, handlebar moustaches; and by 
the looks of the monument, rich as Croesus. 

Elson is looking for the grave of Tom Millacci, 
who was the first member of the class to be 
killed—in an auto accident, a few months after 
graduation. Of course, there was no "Vietnam sec- 
tion" in 1964. Walking among the stones, searching 
for Tom Millacci, one is struck by the stoic epi- 
taphs: He did his duty. It was God's will. 

*Much talk about the Vietnam dead this week- 
end?" 

“Not much,” Elson says. “A bit. Some." 

Much of that has faded into memory. Some of 
these men have been dead almost ten years. There 
was a time when Colonel Roger Nye, the chairman 
of the history department at West Point, attended 
a funeral a week; the chaplain, Jim Ford, buried 
ten that he’d married. Almost three hundred West 
Point graduates were killed in the war. 

On the dot of nine thirty, there are two hundred 
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os people standing before the lectern. There's an in- hang, and looks away, toward the shade tree, 
- eS vocation by Chaplain Ford, and a reading of the where a few are still standing. 

ts Lord’s Prayer and Psalm 21. Then Dick Chilcoat, “One other thing struck me. It doesn’t seem to 
L3 the First Captain of the class and also its presi- ^ me that your classmates are looking forward much 
5x dent, rises to read a brief tribute to the dead. This to the next ten years. Not much enthusiasm in this 
P. includes an excerpt from a letter that a member of group." 

B the class sent to General Douglas MacArthur on Chilcoat shrugs. He's anxicus to get away. 
is the occasion of the general’s eighty-fourth birth- ^ “Yeah, maybe.” 

E day. The letter was written in 1964, on behalf of "Maybe that's natural; majors an anonymous 
e the class. It's ingenuously done, very boyish and . rank..." 

Be: bursting with admiration; the letter must have “That’s true.” 

‘ pleased the old man. There’s a line in it about I’m trying to pursue it. "Still . . ." 

ES "older men . .. who tell of bloody lessons.” It's "I wish F'd had the chance to talk to these guys 
iis well chosen, a sentiment both prophetic and ironic. ^ more. See you later," he says, walking away. 

e This class no longer needs the words of older men 

fats to instruct them in bloody lessons. 

E Then, to a rapid roll of drums, the list of names t is important to understand the role of West 
E. is recited; an army bugler blows taps. Then the Point in the army. It is part ivory tower, part 
EK: closing prayer, the Shepherd's Psalm—‘‘Yea, museum, part shrine; it is the place where the 
E though I walk through the valley of the shadow of ideals are kept. At West Point, everything is as it is 


death...” The group disperses, many of them supposed to be. On the parade ground on Satur- 


3 on the verge of tears, though there was no special ^ day morning, thirty-two cadet ccmpanies march in 


Pn effort to make the ceremony somber. The day is so mass before the old grads and their families, the 
P gorgeous, and many small children have been cadets stiff and precise in their gray uniforms and 
we moving through the crowd. After two days of hard — tarbucket hats, the slapping sounds of rifles to 
Brey drinking and riotous reminiscence, they are all glad shoulders, the muffled echo of ccmmands, ten-hut— 
e they've come to take notice of the dead. Chilcoat ^ and the sounds rippling down tae long gray lines 
o looks around at his classmates and shakes his of men, ten-hut unh unh unk, finally growing 
FN head. There wasn't enough time to talk, really talk fainter and dying as an echo dies. They are on the 
Br. to people, find out what they've been doing with plain, behind them the brilliant hills rising over 
Et their lives; it’s a large army, and he hasn't seen the Hudson River. It is all very correct, disciplined, 
mr some of these men for a decade. masculine. And to an army officer, nostalgic. 

a Did anything about the weekend surprise Or as- The force of tradition is as hard as iron here. 
B tonish him? Chilcoat, a rugged man with the looks The cadet honor code is but one sentence, nowhere 
EZ. and bearing of a young Westmoreland, shakes his written: The cadet will not lie, cheat, or steal, or 
| d head, No. Then he smiles. “Were all ten years tolerate anyone who does. And the more pointed 
be older.” Then, to me: “What struck you?” explication: “Quibbling, cheating, evasive state- 
Bee “Morale seems to be better than four years ago. ments, or recourse to technicalities will not be al- 
ee. Vietnam seems to be behind the army, more or lowed.” Duty, Honor, Country. The four years at 
Si less." West Point are often the most profound in a sol- 
ER Chilcoat nods, That's true. He says, "It's been a dier's life. The ideals are meant to last a lifetime, 
ee period of reassessment.” they are ideals for all seasons, and the romance of 
E "Four years ago there was a lot of anger. Not so it all never quite wears away. However, this is not 


much of that now." 
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a conspicuously idealistic period in the army; or 
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Chilcoat grunts. “Well, there wasn’t much sup- 
port for us back then. You went out, you figured 
you were doing something for the country. And 
you came back and found there was no support at 
all. Or damn little. Not a good feeling.” 

I think I know what he’s talking about. “Right— 
and for guys who've had their lives on the line 


Chilcoat waves the emotion away. "No, that's 
what we're paid for. That doesn't matter. That isn't 
what it's about. It's that . . .” He lets the sentence 
SEI rH 
Ward Just’s books include To What End, about the 
Vietnam war; Military Men, about the career army; 
and most recently, Stringer, a novel about a war of 
the future. He is at work on a new novel. 
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anywhere else in the American government. 

So the good soldiers are unnerved when they 
hear that the honor code is under attack, both 
from the cadets—some of whom find it a fatuous 
anachronism—and from civilians outside, who find 
its punishments harsh. No one is overjoyed that 
the General Accounting Office of the Congress has 
its auditors scouring the books to determine if the 
Academy is cost-effective. One might as well ask 
the same question of the Roman Catholic Church. 
These graduates of the class of 1964 have seen the 
army briefly at its height, in terms of both influ- 
ence and respect, and for a longer period at its 
depth. The attrition rate is high, and growing 
higher. Increasingly, it is up or out for an army of- 
ficer; in a shrinking officer corps. one mistake is all 
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thats allowed. With increasing civilian control of 
the military apparatus, the touchstones of an offi- 
cers career have changed. George Marshall had 
only Harry Truman to argue with. Now there are 
civilian counterparts all the way down the line. 
"It's no one's fault," says one of the most detached 
and sensitive of the West Point senior officers. “It’s 
a product of technology. But the company com- 
mander is no longer involved with the payment of 
his men or their supplies or the mess hall, and 
only peripherally involved in tactics and weapons. 
He's mostly concerned with drugs and race and 
soldiers’ civil rights, personnel problems, ‘manage- 
ment systems. In the old days, all we worried 
about were the drunks. It's not a hell of a lot of 
fun for a company commander now. Heresy to say 
so, but going by the old book, race or drugs don’t 
have anything to do with the combat effectiveness 
of the army. In theory, they don't have anything to 
do with taking a hill.’ He smiles. “And of course 
thats the dilemma, because they now have every- 
thing to do with the combat effectiveness of the army. 
They shouldn't, but they do. And the irony is that the 
American army officer has more combat experience 
than any officer in any army in the world." A 
pause, and a reconsideration. “Except of course for 
the North Vietnamese army." 

So when the class of 1964 assembled the first 
night for drinks, all these questions were on their 
minds, and from time to time—between the jokes 
and the laughter, the pranks, the bawdy reminis- 
cences and the war stories—they broke water, 
bobbed around a bit, and were examined. It was 
interesting to me that of the four-hundred-odd liv- 
ing graduates, two hundred came back for the re- 
union; and of those two hundred, perhaps as many 
as one hundred were men who'd left the service 
but were drawn back by the magnetism of the 
Academy. 


WAR WIDOW: They were all surprised when she 
came back for this reunion. How brave, the wives 
said. How courageous. The widow said, Nuts. 
She'd had good times here (she and her husband 
did their courting at West Point), and the men 
were her friends as well as his. Her husband, a 
captain, was killed in 1969 on his second tour. 
He’d written her just before his death that he'd 
found very little change in South Vietnam the sec- 
ond time around; no progress at all. He'd written 
her that if they sent him for a third tour, he'd re- 
sign. Now she lives with her eight-year-old son in 
a small southern town near a large army base. 

"I have mixed emotions about the war now. I 
was gung-ho. I guess we all were. But after all 
these years, what did we gain? And to be quite 
frank, I look at my son and I believe he's a ca- 
sualty of this war as much as anybody." The boy 
is in grade school, and very much wanted his 
mother to bring him an army-issue cadet blanket 
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from the PX. “My husband and I were married in 
1965. In four years of marriage, we were together 
twenty-six months." It was a characteristic of the 
class: two, often three years of duty in Vietnam; 
long family separations; finally, a sense of the fu- 
tility of the effort. 

She is intelligent, steady, very attractive—she 
looks slim and as young as a schoolgirl, but lacks 
the bounce of many army wives. She has obvi- 
ously, by necessity, built up walls. She's wryly hu- 
morous about some of the civilians she's dated; on 
the whole, she prefers army officers. 

"The civilians're interested . . . ," a straight-on 
look, a raised eyebrow, a flat smile, . in your, 
uh, Dow Jones. Your net worth. You know, the 
rich war widow and all that." 

"You're not serious." 

She's still smiling. It's a lcok that says, Friend, 
you've never spent much time in small southern 
towns. 

At home, she's got a foot in both the civilian 
and the military communities. Born in the North, 
she has acquired a rich Deep South accent. “I 
liked being an army wife. The army has been very 
good to me. I went to college on the GI Bill. I 
have an income. The army sticks with us." When 
her husband was killed, and the housing shortage 
in the town near the base was acute, the base com- 
mander allowed her (and other war widows) to live 
on post for as long as eight months. Really, they 
were welcome to stay for as long as it took to get 
relocated. She bought the house four years ago, 
and now the neighborhood :s under attack from 
blockbusters. "Some people are very foolish. This 
is the South, you know, segregation. They're . .. 
afraid. They get one whiff aad they put up their 
houses for sale. They don’t hold on.” She shakes 
her head, half amused, half disgusted. 

But there are no complaints about her treatment 
by the army. “There’s an officer assigned to each 
widow. An S.A.O.—a survival assistance officer. 
They keep away the vultures. You know, the bro- 
kers and the used-car dealers. Make sure you have 
what you need. They'll help with any DA or JAG 
problems." Her conversation is sprinkled with 
army acronyms. 

She's thinking of leaving the South now. Noth- 
ing specific, just a feeling thet she ought to move 
on. She teaches school; perhaps there are better 
school systems in other states. The boy . . . 

Would she like to marry into the army again? 

A shrug, exasperation. Well, certainly. If I loved 
him. 

But would it be her choice? 

She thinks a minute. "Ill tell you what I would 
be afraid of. Marrying into the civilian community, 
and if it didn’t work out, losing all my benefits.” 
The comment does not seem to be mercenary, just 
practical. She looks up and smiles. “Civilians are 
often very boring. There’s a magnetism about a 
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IBM Reports 


How one company’s people and products are helping find the answers to some of the world's problems 
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^ x MEDICOS: 


Dr. Inselberg holds a model of the inner ear whose functions he is helping to explain. 





A look at the subtle 
workings of the inner ear 


An estimated 3 million Americans 
suffer from what is called nerve deaf- 
ness. Their hearing loss is often caused 
by an affliction of the inner ear — one of 
the most inaccessible and least under- 
stood parts of the anatomy. 

The auditory part of the inner ear 
called the cochlea, Greek for snail 
because of its shape, is hidden behind 
the toughest bone in the body. The 
cochlea, in turn, houses our principal 
hearing mechanism—an inch-long mem- 
brane the thickness of a human hair. 

For over a century scientists have 
believed that a mathematical descrip- 


tion of the inner ear could provide us 
with important information. But until 
recent years, they haven't had the nec- 
essary experimental evidence or the 
computational power of the high-speed 
computer. Now, a mathematician at 
IBM's Los Angeles Scientific Center 
has succeeded in giving us a "look" in- 
side the inner ear. 

Dr. Alfred Inselberg has been work- 
ing on this project for fifteen years, 
since his days in graduate school. He 
pursued it on his own until four years 
ago when IBM made the study his offi- 
cial assignment. 


Working in collaboration with the 
medical staff from the Ear Research 
Institute in Los Anzeles and Dr. Rich- 
ard Chadwick of Technion — the Israel 
'Institute of Technology—he has cre- 
ated a mathematical model of the 
inner ear that is helping specialists 
learn more about the way it functions. 


The functior of the inner ear, 
shown above, has long been a 
mystery. Doctors and scientists 
have been working to unlock the 
secrets of hearimg contained in- 
side this small part of the body. 
We now know tkat it receives the 
sounds from the outer and middle 
ears, sensing and processing the 
information and sending it on to 
the brain, resulting in a hearing 
sensation. 





"We can generate a computer 
model, based on the mathematical 
model that describes the behavior of 
the cochlea," explains Dr. Inselberg. 
“We can then do various experiments 
on the computer that could not be done 
on the actual ear. We can use the com- 
puter to discover what sort of physical 
defect results in a particular hearing 
impairment. Since the defect can be 
‘repaired’ mathematically in the model, 
we could, in some cases, even suggest 
appropriate treatment.” 

These experiments together with 
the mathematical analysis of the model 
have provided some important informa- 
tion. “For example,’ says Dr. Inselberg, 
“they have given us a better under- 
standing of the likely causes of ear ail- 
ments such as presbycusis—the loss of 
hearing with age—and Meniere’s dis- 
ease, a kind of deafness characterized 
by ringing in the ear.” 

About his research, Dr. Inselberg 
says, "There's a reel human need for it 
as well as a natural curiosity to find out 
how things work. We must remember 
that no mathematizal model can be as 
precise as the real thing. But our model 
is answering questions that couldn’t be 
answered without it.” 


Helping students 
choose careers 


Choosing a career is a difficult de- 
cision most students face sometime dur- 
ing their schooling. Often, they don't 
have adequate knowledge of how ca- 
reer opportunities match up with their 
capabilities. Now a computer program 
available from Willowbrook High 
School in Villa Park, Illinois, where it 
was developed, is helping students at 
more than 75 high schools across the 
country with career guidance. Using 
the program, called Computerized Vo- 
cational Information System, students 
can compare their own attitudes, inter- 
ests and academic records with informa- 
tion on some 500 different occupations. 

After answering questions about 
themselves, the students can see, on a 
TV-like screen, a list of careers which 
are most suitable for them. Counselors 
then personally assist the student in 
making the best vocational selection. 

At Proviso Township High School 
near Chicago, the program is helping 
the counseling effort immeasurably, 
according to Dan Heintz, Vocational 
Counselor. "This program gives our 
students a chance to see the number of 
careers available to them and helps 
them focus on their own potential and 
interest," he says. "And, instead of 
spending time hunting for information, 
our counselors can now concentrate on 
counseling." 

The program also provides infor- 
mation on some 1600 colleges, as well 
as specialized and technical schools. 


Advertisement 


Court turns to computer P 
to help cut case load 


Across the country, courtrooms are 
backlogged and the paperwork in- 
volved in the administration of court 
operations is increasing rapidly. 


SILENCE PLEASE 
| COURT IN SESSION | 





To aid in solving these problems, 
the San Diego Law and Justice Agency 
turned to an IBM computer. Today 
many people in the area are getting 
court action on their civil cases with 
far less waiting. 

"It wouldn't have been possible 
without the computer," says Jesse 
Osuna, County Clerk. 

Advances in technology have re- 
sulted in lower computing costs, mak- 
ing computers economically feasible 
for applications such as this. 


Mexico is building new fou to link remote villages with main ichs. 
And the road-buildiag program also brings needed employment to farmers 
in certain areas during their off season. Deciding where to put the roads so 
they'll do the most good in serving both job and transportation needs is a 
complex question involving population densities and. economic factors. An 
IBM computer is processing data to help planners find the right answers. 





The computer was programmed to 
assist with the calendaring of civil 
cases in Superior Court, which had be- 
come zn almost superhuman task. It 
required the coordination of judges, 
attorneys and witnesses. Index cards 
were kept, by month, for each of the 
nearly 2200 attorneys in the county, 
containing his trial calendar. These had 
to be manually revised and kept current. 

Now, among other things, the com- 
puter helps keep a constantly updated 
trial calendar for each attorney. 

And the court's backlog of cases has 
been reduced. 
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Illustration of tree ‘growth on 
computer terminal display screen. 


The forest that 
grows in a minute 


As an aid in planning the reforest- 
ing of cleared areas, it is now possible 
to simulate tree growth on a computer. 

Through the efforts of scientists 
from IBM and Yale University, re- 
searchers can watch a century-old 
forest “grow” on a computer terminal's 
TV-like screen at the rate of a year a 
second. They can then accurately pro- 
ject forest growth patterns that take 
into account such interrelated condi- 
tions as soil quality, climate, topog- 
raphy and the competition between 
tree species. 

Those chiefly responsible for the 
program are Dr. Daniel Botkin of the 
Yale School of Forestry and Environ- 
mental Studies and two scientists from 
IBM’s Research Division—Dr. James 
Wallis, hydrologist and Dr. James 
Janak, a theoretical physicist. 
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military man. It's the way they look at life. It's a 
positive attitude. Live each day to the fullest. M li- 
tary men, they know where it's at. Civilians, the 
world doesn't exist beyond their own little circle. 
They don't know what's going on in the world." 

"Funny," I said. “A lot of civilians I know 
would say exactly the same thing about the m li- 
tary." 

Hh flicker of a smile, those eyebrows again. “I 
know," she said. 


ATTORNEY AT LAW: Joe Zengerle left the army 
in 1970, and he and his wife enrolled at the Uai- 
versity of Michigan law school. He has just com- 
pleted a clerkship for Chief Justice Warren Burger, 
and has taken a job with a large Washington law 
firm. He was clerking for Burger during the Nixon 
tapes litigation. Lynda Zengerle is about to form a 
partnership with three other attorneys, and inter ds 
to open an all-female law office in the capital. As 
a captain, Zengerle was assigned to Westmo-e- 
land's staff in Saigon. He's vague about the assign- 
ment; it had to do with "security." Meaning, one 
imagines, intelligence. 

In his camel's hair coat and curly black heir, 
Zengerle resembles a prosperous consigliére for a 
West Coast conglomerate. But his conversation is 
ebullient and open. He has obviously enjoyed the 
reunion, and has rediscovered a deep affection for 
West Point. He grew up in Brooklyn, parents di- 
vorced; his life could have gone in a dozen differ- 
ent directions. But from the age of eight, he 
wanted to go to West Point. 

“My God, we started with such promise. Ken- 
nedy's promise, the example of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. I attended the funerals of both of them I 
still remember MacArthur's last speech to the 
corps of cadets. You have to understand the set- 
ting. It was on a Saturday, everyone was anxicus 
to get out of there. He spoke after lunch, in the 
dining hall. You know how big that place is. My 
memory is that he spoke in a very low voice. De- 
scribing the battlefield, he had the eye of a roman- 
tic poet. I remember listening to him, in my miad 
hearing the rumble of artillery. That hall fell abso- 
lutely silent, stone silent.” Zengerle smiles and 
shakes his head, digresses a moment: *My God, rhe 
emotional intensity of adolescents." Then, “It’s staysd 
with me. MacArthur was in his eighties then, anc I 
can recall his voice thundering in that hall. ‘In my 
last passing months, my last thoughts will be—rhe 
corps, the corps, the corps.' " Zengerle looked awey, 
plainly moved. “Wow,” he said softly. 

He said his decision to quit the army was 
"Lynda's influence all along." They met in Wash- 
ington; she was working on the staff of Senator 
Russell Long. A year later, when Zengerle was 
posted to Munich, they met again in Germary. 
Lynda introduced him to the people of her circ e, 
intellectuals, poets, painters; people like the legen- 
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dary Chaim Weizmann. Lynda's Jewish; Zengerle 
calls her a woman of quality. In her company, he 
found a world he hadn't known existed. In Ger- 
many he took instruction in Hebrew, and after his 
conversion, he and Lynda were married. 

He left the army, finding that its spirit was no 
longer his. He'd acquired sensitivities that did not 
fit into the service. He thought he could best fulfill 
himself in another line of work, specifically, the 
law. He saw himself as part of a generation that 
came to maturity on the day John F. Kennedy was 
killed . . . 

Did Zengerle have any regrets? 

“No,” he said. 


WAR STORY: We were talking about Medina and 
Calley, "Ernie" and "Rusty." The major had 
known them both. Medina was a good officer who 
had one bad day. Calley was a bad officer who'd 
never had a good day. "Hell" the major said. 
"You remember that area . . ." He named a prov- 
ince in South Vietnam. "I was leading a platoon, 
this was back in '66 or so. . . . We were being 
damn careful; my point man came back to me and 
said he heard voices up ahead. This was a free-fire 
zone, nothing but enemy supposed to be in that 
zone. So I swung the patrol around." He used his 
hands to express what he meant: The Americans 
are now parallel to the others. “And we opened 
fire. killed every damned one of them. I don't re- 
member how many, but it was plenty. Turned out 
to be a carrying party. Women and children." He 
was silent a moment. Then he said, “Shit.” 


A BLOTTED COPYBOOK: We had a number of 
acquaintances in common, including a much ad- 
mired combat leader. The major said, ^We didn't 
get on too well. I refused a military order from 
him. I won't tell you what it was. No way I’m 
going to talk about it. I refused an order and 
maybe that accounts for what's happened to me 
since. Or what hasn't happened." Well, I said, this 
particular soldier . . . unusual man. The Leonardo 
of infantry tactics, and bold in the bargain. One 
goddamned fine so/dier. Yeah, sure, the major 
said. Right. Then he looked away. “He was an 
amoral son of a bitch," the major said, and left the 
table. 


A DANGEROUS QUESTION: Three or four ma- 
jors were talking about a recent discussion in one 
of the political science classes at the Academy. 
One of the cadets had asked about the responsi- 
bility of army officers to obey orders. The back- 
ground of the discussion was General Lavelle's 
failure to do so, and his subsequent slap on the 
wrist from the authorities. The instructor described 
the discussion as dangerous. He said, "It is a dan- 
gerous question because it is a fundamental ques- 
tion." 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW (ID): Pat Graves resigned in 
1969 as a captain, anc he's now a partner in a law 
firm in Huntsville, Alabama. Doing well, enjoying 
his work. But the army has enough of a hold on 
him that he joined the army reserves a few years 
ago, and is now a recruiter for West Point in the 
South. The first night, at a noisy cocktail party, 
Graves was moving around the room, but a little 
nervous about it. "I feel a bit awkward here. I 
don't know how they'll react to me getting out." 

He resigned because he was fed up after the sec- 
ond tour in Vietnam. And he'd encountered some 
commanders who did not fit his image of what a 
military officer should be. Graves was born in Ala- 
bama, and has a southerner's concept of an officer 
and gentleman. And of military honor as well, that 
personal code that separates a soldier from a killer. 
There were a number of things he saw that he 
didn't like, so he got out. 

"Any regrets?" 

"Im not sure," Graves said. I had the impres- 
sion he felt he'd somehow let the army down by 
resigning, or had somehow failed his classmates, 
one or the other; or possibly that he'd failed him- 
self. It was not anything he cared to talk about at 
great length. 

On the last day, standing among the gravestones 
after the memorial service, we reprised the week- 
end. I asked him what he thought now. 

“I feel more dedicated to it," Graves said. 
"Much more." 

"You mean the army?" 

“No, no," Graves said. “My classmates.” 

"Any regrets now?" 

Graves smiled. “Yeah, a few. Some. Some re- 
grets.” 


LEADERSHIP: Norman Grunstad teaches lead- 
ership at the Academy. We had a long and candid 
conversation over drinks about the future of the 
officer corps. Over and over again, in an echo of 
Freud's plaintive query about women, Grunstad 
asked, What do they want? What do they want an 
army officer to be? That afternoon, I’d had a talk 
with the superintendent of West Point, Major Gen- 
eral Sidney Berry, which touched on the question. 
Berry said that it was the mission of West Point to 
turn out combat leacers. Combat leadership, Berry 
said, was the sine qua non of a West Point educa- 
tion. Grunstad and I agreed, but the question was 
very complicated—and most of the complications 
centered around how the civilian politicians viewed 
— the world, their perception of the various threats to 
the national security and the means to deal with 
them. Others who taught at the Academy were agi- 
tated by the rise o? the political general. "They 
look at Alexander Haig's rise—from colonel to 
four-star general in three years—and they know 
damned well that's not because he was a hell of a 
brigade commander.” It bothered everyone with 


West Point Rendezvous 


whom I spoke. For the instructors, it was doubly 
difficult, because a primary mission is to defend, or 
promulgate, the army's integrity. 


A SENIOR OFFICER: I encountered him by 
chance before the football game. l'd known him 
slightly in the war, and we fell to talking about the 
recent unpleasantness in Washington. "The thing 
that worries the devil out of me is the politi- 
cization of the army. Those goddamned Nixon 
people. They didn’t understand anything. Not any 
one thing. Not anything about the army, or the 
war, or morality. Those Nixons. They were a ter- 
rible crowd of people.” 


HISTORY LESSON: General Berry has had a 
distinguished career in the army, both as combat 
soldier (Korea and Vietnam) and as staff aide to 
civilians (Robert McNamara. among others). He’s 
been superintendent of West Point for four 
months. The chances are that there will be more 
changes during Berry’s stewardship than in any 
comparable period in the recent history of the 
Academy. This has less to do with Berry’s temper- 
ament than with the current pressures for change. I 
asked Berry when there might be a full academic 
course on the war in Vietnam. This is not likely to 
happen at all; the Academy has a fatal fascination 
for survey courses (the most absurd is a course 
that covers the history of warfare, from Herodotus 
to Mrs. Meir, in one year). The question was, in 
that sense, hypothetical. 

Berry said, "Maybe in, oh, three or four years." 

"That soon?" 

"Sure." 

“Well, where would you teach it? In the history 
department, or in Military Science and Tactics?" 

Berry didn't hesitate an instant. "History," he 
said. “If you teach it-in Military Science, then it's 
a question of approved military solutions. That 
isn’t what the war was abou:. No, we'd teach it in 
the history department. As h:story." He did not say 
it, but his tone seemed to add: “If we taught it at 
all." 

I tried to phrase the next question gently. Would 
there be any problems with ... that the war 
might be too . . . recent? 

"No," he said with a smile. And continued in his 
deep southern accent, “There would be no problem 
with the cadets. To them it's all ancient history 
anyway." Another smile. “There might be a prob- 
lem with the instructors." 


ATTORNEY AT LAW (IIl): Gene Sullivan re- 
signed as a captain in 1969. He's just completed a 
tour as one of the lawyers on the staff of James D. 
St. Clair, handling the lega. affairs of the former 
President. It was interesting duty, Sullivan said; 
very interesting. "I got out of the army not be- 
cause I disliked the army, but because I wanted to 
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be an army lawyer. They thought I was a combat 
type, and I wanted to be a lawyer. I don't regret 
West Point or Vietnam. Vietnam's like the law, it 
was on the books and I obeyed it. We were or- 
dered into armed conflict and told to discharge our 
duties. I do not regret leaving the army." 


TWO TRIBUTES: When Alex Hottell was killed 
in Vietnam, he had prepared his own obit—“I am 
simply the last authority on my own death," he 
wrote. And went on, *. . . I would not want to be a 
party to perpetuation of an image that is harmful 
and inaccurate: ‘glory’ is the most meaningless of 
concepts, and I feel that in some cases it is doubly 
damaging. . .. I loved the army. It reared me, 
nurtured me, and it gave me the most satisfying 
years of my life. Thanks to it I have lived an en- 
tire lifetime in twenty-six years. It is only fitting 
that I should die in its service. We all have one 
death to spend, and insofar as it can have any 
meaning it finds it in the service of comrades-in- 
arms. . . . [I accepted] this possibility as part of a 
price which must be paid for all things of great 
value. If there is nothing worth dying for—in this 
sense—there is nothing worth living for.” One of 
Hottell's closest friends at West Point was Colonel 
Nye, the historian. Nye on Hottell, writing in As- 
sembly, the West Point magazine: “André Malraux 
has observed that men are distinguished as much 
by the forms their memories take as by their char- 
acters. In his journals, his letters, and his written 
summary of a full life, Alex revealed the memories 
of a man of greatness. We ultimately glorify—in 
philosophy, in religion, and in history—three vir- 
tues: wisdom, compassion and action. . . . His life 
encompassed, transcended, and personified Duty 
and Honor and Country. He gave back to West 
Point that which he found; and to us, much 
more." 


WOUNDED WRITER: We're all ten years older, 
Chilcoat had said. True, but some are older than 
others. Barry McCaflrey spent two years on and 
off in an orthopedic ward, Ward One, of Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington. Two 
wounds in Vietnam, one from a mortar and the 
other from a machine gun. Also, two distinguished 
service crosses, two silver stars, three bronze stars, 
and some others of lesser value. McCaffrey’s got 
gray hair and a lined face and looks forty on a 
good day. The two of us were sitting on the grass 
drinking beer and eating fried chicken before the 
football game. Im coming up on forty myself, and 
looked on McCaffrey as a contemporary. McCaf- 
frey’s got a bad arm, but he was lifting the beer 
all right. 

"Extended periods. In hospitals. Tend to take it 
out of you just a bit," he said with a smile. 
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“Reserves being used up,” I said. 

He said, “Yeah.” 

Laughter rose around us; the kegs were getting a 
good workout. McCaffrey said there had been a lot 
of camaraderie in Ward One, so much so that they 
hold reunions from time to time. There’ve been 
three so far, and the patients and former patients 
keep in touch by mail and telephone. McCaffrey 
has been working on a book for two years, a book 
similar to Burn Ward, or 365 Days, except that this 
bock would be written from the point of view of 
the patient, not the doctor. McCaffrey is trying to 
write it as a novel, and as he talks, Pm thinking 
tha: if he writes with the same precision and re- 
straint with which he talks, the publishers are go- 
ing to be climbing over transoms . . . 

Two friends come by, McCaffrey introduces me, 
and they commence a discussion of the Dominican 
Republic affair in 1965. 

I say, "I was in the Dominican.” 

"Ill be damned,” one of the friends says. 

McCaffrey points at the other. “This was the 
first guy across the Duarte bridge.” 

There is a lunatic nostalgia working. The Em- 
bajador Hotel, Antonio Imbert, Juan Bosch, Fran- 
cisco Caamano Deno. The 82nd Airborne and their 
checkpoints in the center of the city; General 
Bruce Palmer’s prolix briefings. 

Suddenly, the friend looks at me. “I know you,” 
he says. "You're the son of a bitch who dug up 
the bodies.” 

I laugh; it’s true. I was working for Newsweek 
ther, and I'd heard that assassinations had been 
carried out, and that the bodies o^ rebels had been 
hastily buried in a remote area on the outskirts of 
Santo Domingo. Two friends from the State De- 
partment and I hustled out to the place, and I dug 
up the bodies (the two diplomats stood by, neutral 
observers). It was hard proof that the malign spirit 
of Rafael Trujillo was still with us. Thereafter, of 
course, | was known around the office as an espe- 
cially hard-digging reporter. 

The friend turns to McCaffrey. "This is the guy 
who dug up the damn corpses." 

McCaffrey shakes his head. It was a long time ago. 

They laugh again and move on. We refill our 
beer cups. It's almost time for the football game. 

. . . Major McCaffrey is talking about his book. 
He's trying to work it so he can write the book as 
a research project after he leaves West Point (he's 
currently teaching in the social science depart- 
ment). It could be a hell of a gocd book, he says. 
He's having trouble with the dialogue, but if he 
can just get some time, he can straighten that out. 
Well, one thing is for certain. The book will be fic- 
tion, he says; it can be written only as fiction. He 
means that the names will be changed to protect 
the innocent. LU 
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TWO P OEMS by Harry Edmund Martinson 





From THE WINDS OF PASSAGE 





THE CABLE SHIP 


Harry Martinson, co-laureate for the 
Nobel Prize in Literature in 1974, is the 
author of more than twenty volumes of 

à fiction, verse, essays, and drama. He has 
been described as a “stylistic innovator 
comparable with Strindberg.” These two 
poems are from Friends. You Drank 
Some Darkness, translated by Robert 
Bly, to be published in the spring. 


E i 
ELSAMÁ 


The newly discovered islands grew in number. 
Now there are no more undiscovered islands. 


What can the sea give now still ready 

with its steady and driving winds 

on the Antilles wind-road? 

Lifted on the winds of comfort by the djinn of speed 

more and more humans look down at the ocean of 
conquered distance. 


And the world will gradually lose its self 
when it has taken from itself 

the power of desolate wildness, 

and the adventure of desolate wildness. 


Everything that was far off 

shall become easy to get and worn out. 
Exotiana will sink and die 

like a last Atlantis, 

like a submerged Gondwanaland. 


Then mankind shall cry for a lost far-off. 

They shall cry for new worlds. 

They shall cry for some Virginia in the stars. 
But tied to earth they will fly around in circles, 
like birds who’ve lost their Nile deep in Africa, 
their reed-rich far off marsh at Jenisej. 


We fished up the Atlantic Cable one day between the 
Barbadoes and the Tortugas, 

held up our lanterns 

and put some rubber over the wcund in its back, 

latitude 15 degrees north, longitude 61 degrees west. 

When we laid our ear down to tke gnawed place 

we could hear something humming inside the cable. 


"Its some millionaires in Montreal and St. John 
talking over the price of Cuban sugar, and ways to 
reduce our wages," one of us saic. 


For a long time we stood there thinking, in a circle of 
lanterns, 

we're all patient cable fishermen, 

then we let the coated cable fall back 

to its place in the sea. 
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CAN YOU SING? 











by Carl Scovel 


Some off-key thoughts on the need 
for a new and better national anthem. 


B all rights, 1976 should be the year for a 
new national anthem. Our nation's 200th 
birthday would be the perfect time to cor- 
rect a mistake made forty-four years ago, on March 
3, 1931, when the Senate passed and President Her- 
bert Hoover signed into law a bill establishing 
Francis Scott Key's “The Star-Spangled Banner" as 
the one song to be played, heard, or sung as the na- 
tional anthem of the United States. 

President Hoover and the Senate cannot be 
blamed too harshly. For three years they had with- 
stood an intensive campaign, initiated by Repre- 
sentative J. Charles Linthicum of Baltimore, orga- 
nized by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
supported across the nation by scores of Sunday 
School societies, temperance organizations, DAR 
chapters, and other assemblies of right-thinking 
Americans, all of them militantly indifferent to the 
fact that the United States had survived the first 
155 years of its history without the benefit of an 
official national anthem. 

Key's verses, written in 1814 during the British 
Navy's unsuccessful bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, and later set to the tune of an eigh- 
teenth-century English drinking song entitled “To 
Anacreon in Heaven," had never been any more 
popular than "My Country 'tis of Thee," “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic," or “Dixie.” Then, 
in 1898, aglow with American victories over Spain, 
Admiral Dewey ordered the Navy Band to play 
"The Star-Spangled Banner" on all state occasions. 
Other service bands followed suit. Veterans of the 
war began to lobby for its national adoption. 
World War I provided another opportunity to 
press for it. In 1931 the Star-Spangled Juggernaut 
rumbled through the Senate, and a country sunk 
in depression found that it could unite at least in 
the singing of its national anthem. 

Except, of course, that is exactly what did not 
happen. For almost nobody sings our national an- 
them. It is simply too difficult. Usually it is played 
by a band. Less frequently and successfully, it is 
sung by a soloist. 

Basso George London, who has sung such roles 
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as Boris Godunov and Othello at the Met, wrote 
in a 1968 issue of Life: “The difficulties of our na- 
tional anthem awe me. I prepare for it as I would 
a major operatic role. When required to sing it in 
public, I warm up,long in advance. . . and yet I 
am rarely satisfied with my performance. If you 
want to know the truth, most singers avoid singing 
it in public. It is just too hard." 

If the SSB fills George London with apprehen- 
sion, think of what it must do to ordinary citizens 
whose musical talents may just get them through 
"Sweet Adeline" and “Abide with Me." If they re- 
main silent, we should not be surprised. After all, 
the anthem has a range of one octave and five 
notes. The phrasing is awkward and the rhythm 
uncertain. The melody moves up and down with 
unpredictable skips. Only a few trained sopranos 
and tenors can hit the high F on “glare” when the 
song is pitched in its usual B flat. The SSB could 
perhaps take a prize as the world's most un- 
singable national anthem. 

The SSB has another problem. It is only in- 
directly a song about our country. It is actually a 
song about the flag. The words never mention the 
land and the people who came to that land. They 
never mention the excitements of America’s discov- 
ery, the westward treks, and the great migrations. 
They ignore the drama that is America. Instead 
they celebrate a minor incident in a minor war, 
when our nation was certainly in no greater danger 
than it stands today, and when (O blessed in- 
nocence!) our cause indeed was just. 

That was 160 years ago, and since that age of 
comparative simplicity we have grown, prospered, 
sinned, and struggled with issues which we scarcely 
understood or even recognized. We have experi- 
enced a civil war, two world wars, and three wars 
of our own imperialism. We have survived strikes 
and depressions, two presidential assassinations, 
and one resignation. We have come to realize that 
we are neither as pure as once we hoped nor as 
sinful as we sometimes feared. We have, in short, 
begun to grow up. And this means that the patri- 
otism of 1814, whipped up again during one of our 
less distinguished wars and endorsed by a reluctant 
legislature in the midst of a depression, is not the 
kind of patriotism which we now in fact hold to. 
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Democrat, Republican, Independent—we simply no 
longer believe it. Because we no longer truly be- 
lieve it, we are loath to sing our anthem. 

The difficulty of the music is both an excuse for 
not singing the anthem and at the same time an 
unspoken reason. for keeping it. What may seem 
like an argument against the SSB—its unsingabil- 
ity—is actually the cause of its continued popu- 
larity. 

Most Americans do not want to sing their na- 
tional anthem. They want to think that they are 
patriotic but they don’t want to show it in public 
unless the required action is undemanding. It is 
not difficult to stand up, face the flag, and remain 
upright for seventy-five seconds while a soloist or 
band executes the anthem. Many of the spectators 
even applaud the performers or the recording as 
they sit down. This is the way most Americans ex- 
perience the SSB. 

After all, sports fams are the curators of our na- 
tion’s anthem. They are a conservative lot, and do 
not encourage alterations or substitutions. When 
the management of Comiskey Park told their or- 
ganist to open the games with “God Bless Amer- 
ica,” the patrons’ protest forced them to revert to 
the SSB. When the promoters of the 1973 Olympic 
tryouts announced that they were planning to omit 
the SSB from the opening ceremonies in Madison 
Square Garden in order to avoid such embarrass- 
ing demonstrations as had occurred at the Games 
in Mexico City, their financial backers threatened 
to pull out. When José Feliciano sang his soul ver- 
sion of the SSB before the fifth game of the 1968 
World Series in Detroit, the fans booed. Such no- 
tables as Aretha Franklin, Vincent Lopez, and Igor 
Stravinsky have learmed that most Americans like 
their national anthem straight with no additives or 
chasers. 

Except for the vote of the 1974 annual confer- 
ence of the Minnesota United Methodist Church, 
there has been neither a ground swell nor a ripple 
of public opinion indicating any desire for a new 
anthem. It is true that from 1955 to 1968, Rep. 
Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia annually introduced to 
the House Judiciary Committee a bill ordering that 
the national anthem be customarily sung in the 
key of B flat but that the keys of G, A, and A flat 
be allowed as options. The bill never made it out 
of committee. 

Most sports fans and Americans agree, I suspect, 
with Howard Flieger. who says in a 1974 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report, “Surely there are bet- 
ter things to do in these trying times than com- 
plain about “The Star-Spangled Banner." Mr. 
Flieger then points to a clinching reason that the 





SSB will not be soon replaced. We will not be able 
to agree upon its successor. 

There have been many nominations for that 
spot: "The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful," *This Lard is Your Land," and 
"God Bless America,” to name a few. But I see no 
reason to expect an immedia:e change. 

We will choose a new anthem only when we 
comprehend that the arrogant sense of national in- 
dependence, so painfully apparent in our present 
anthem, must be replaced bv a sense of our inter- 
national dependence, and that loyalty to the flag 
must be replaced by a loyalty to our land and its 
people. We will be ready fo- a new anthem when 
we realize that if the bombs once more burst in 
the air, the flag will not still be there in the morn- 
ing because nothing will be there. But we can't ex- 
pect that awareness to take place by 1976. 

What can we do then? I have two suggestions. 
My first and more modest suggestion is this: Let 
Congress order that henceforth the national an- 
them be no longer performed, but rather sung by 
the people present at any assembly. Let the people 
take their anthem seriously enough to sing it. Or, 
if they cannot or will not s:ng it, let there be si- 
lence. That would be preferable to the blasphemy 
of an adenoidal tenor warbling to a silent throng. 

My second and more rad:cal suggestion is this: 
If we can agree that the SSB might be replaced by 
a better anthem, and if we can furthermore agree 
that we see no likely successor at this time, let 
Congress disestablish the SSB for ten years and de- 
clare an open season on national anthems. Let us 
live for a decade as we did for our first 155 years— 
without benefit of anthem. 

The crowds at Comiskey Park can listen to “God 
Bless America," Sunday congregations can sing 
“My Country 'tis of Thee," school children can 
sing "This Land is Your Land," and the Navy 
Band can still play that splendid music originally 
entitled “To Anacreon in Heaven." Annual anthem 
contests can be held. Old songs, such as “Chester” 
and "Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean," can be 
resurrected. The Gallup and Harris polls can take 
weekly readings of the naticn's lyric pulse. Minis- 
ters, editors, and commentatcrs can whoop for their 
favorites. Lobbies can be organized. And, lest the 
contest become a permanen: obsession, the entire 
drama will come to an end in 1986, when Con- 
gress again votes to establish a national anthem. If 
it once more chooses “The Star-Spangled Banner," 
we can consider the matter closed—if not for all 
time, at least until our tercentenary. LJ 
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LIFE IS A CONSTANT DANGER 
FOR KIDS WHO DON'T READ. 


Kids who don't read, don't get the message. Any kind of 
message — from warning signs to help wanted ads. 

It's hard to finish school, let alone get a job, without 
elementary reading skills. 

RIF is a national non-profit organization that was 
formed to get books into the hands of young people like 
these. Kids who have never owned a single book — kids 
who don't read. RIF stands for Reading Is FUN-damental. 
The name means what it says. RIF tries to make reading 
fun instead of a chore. RIF lets children pick out books and 
own them. Books with stories they can relate to. Books 
that can get them interested in reading. It works. 

RIF has been responsible for the developmentof more 
than 200 local programs springing up in communities 
like yours. They're proving that once you start children 
reading, there's no stopping them. 

Help get books into the hands of kids by helping 





RIF develop more programs. Please send a check or 
money order to RIF Inc., Box 23444, Washington, D.C. 
20024. All contributions are tax deductible. 


RIF, Inc. 
Box 23444, Washington, D.C. 20024 


Yes, I want to help the Reading Is FUN-damertal program! 
My contribution is enclosed. 


CheckOl MoneyOrderO $ 


Name 


Address 
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IF AMERICA IS TO GROW UP THINKING, READING IS FUN-DAMENTAL 









Times change. Even in Boston, celebrating 
Christmas is highly legal these days. And one of 
the season's most welcome gifts comes from the 
Back Bay. 

Its The Atlantic, of course—now yours to 
give for as little as $9 for a full year's subscrip- 
tion (regularly $11.50). Bestow it on friend, rela- 
tive, neighbor, employer, student, professor, 
minister. . Save yourself a shopping trip and give 
12 months of pleasure with reading like this: 


Provocative coverage of national and world 


affairs by David Broder, Jessica Mitford, 
Frances FitzGeraid, Joseph Kraft, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Elizabeth Janeway, Garry 


Wills, George V. Higgins. Fiction by the likes of 
John Updike, John Gardner, John Hersey, Jesse 
Hill Ford, James Alan McPherson, Alice 
Adams. Poetry by Robert Penn Warren, Max- 
ine Kumin, Robert Graves, John Hall Whee- 

lock, Pablo Neruda, Margaret Atwood, Alan 





Essence of astatute passed in 1660 = 
in the Massachusetts C olen x 










Dugan. Criticism and commentary by writers. 
like Justin Kaplan, Benjamin DeMott, Dan. 
Wakefield, John Kenneth Galbraith, Calvin. 
Trillin, Mark Schorer, Ward Just. 2 


The Atlantic announces your gift with a - 
handsome 1974 gift card hand-inscribed as you. 
direct and mailed in time for your friends to dis- 
play it under the tree. Next comes the Christmas 
issue to delight in during the holiday week and 
on into January. 


Give one gift and you're entitled to take out 
a new subscription for yourself at this low rate— 
or extend your present subscription by 12 issues. 


No need to send cash now; you won't bo. 
billed till 1975. So Puritanism be hanged. Tear 
out the card opposite, fill it out, and mail it in 
today. Then relax and enjoy the holiday sea- 
son— because you've done so much of your shop- 
ping in advance! 
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IHE FUNERAL 
OF BOBO 


by Joseph Brodsky 











Bobo is dead, but don’t take off your hat. 

No gesture we could make will help us bear it. 
Why mount a butterfly upon the spit 

Of the Admiralty tower? We'd only tear it. 


On every side, no matter where you glance, 

Are squares of windows. As for “What happened?"— well, 
Open an empty can by way of answer 

And say, "Just that, as near as one can tell." 


Bobo is dead. Wednesday is almost over. 

On streets which offer you no place to go, 
Such whiteness lies. Orly the night river, 
With its black water, does not wear the snow. 
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Bobo is dead; there's sadness in this line. 

O window-squares, O zrches' semicircles, 
And such fierce frost that if one's to be slain, 
Let blazing firearms do the dirty-work. 


Farewell, Bobo, my beautiful and sweet. 

These tear-drops dot the page like holes in cheese. 
We are too weak to follow you, and yet 

To take a stand exceeds our energies. 


Your image, as I here and now predict, 
Whether in crackling cold or waves of heat, 
Shall never dwindle—quite the reverse, in fact— 
In Rossi’s matchless, long, and tapering street. 
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Bobo is dead. Something I might convey 

Slips from my grasp, as bath-soap sometimes does. 
Today, within a dream, I seemed to lie 

Upon my bed. And there, in fact, I was. 


Tear off a page, but read the date aright: 
It's with a zero that our woes commence. 
Without her, dreams suggest the waking state, 


And squares of air push through the window-vents. 


Bobo is dead. One feels an impulse, with 
Half-parted lips, to murmur, “Why? What for?" 
It's emptiness, no doubt, which follows death. 
That's likelier than Hell—and worse, what's more. 
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You were all things, Bobó. But your decease 
Has changed you. You are nothing; you are not; 
Or rather, you are a clot of emptiness— 

Which also, come to think of it, is a lot. 


Bobo is dead. To these round eyes, the view 
Of the bare horizon-line is like a knife. 

But neither Kiki nor Zaza, Bobo, 

Will ever take your place. Not on your life. 


Now Thursday. I believe in emptiness. 

There, it’s like Hell, but shittier, I’ve heard. 
And the new Dante, pregnant with his message, 
Bends to the empty page and writes a word. 


Translated by Richard Wilbur 
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MEDICINE 
MAN 








A story by Rick DeMarinis 


ouis Quenon can often make you feel better 
than you had any right to expect. You'll 
hear it said he's trouble in the long run. 
You'll hear it said he'll drink a week and dis- 
appear for two. They'll tell you he's a Feejee In- 
dian from Africa. They'll call him a breed, an oily 
customer, quack, boomer, bullshit artist, crook. 
Someone will get around to telling you that he was 
born in a canebrake on the Guadalupe ten miles 
below Duck Pond, and a lot of other nonsense. His 
wife, Lily, will te you he's irresponsible and 
doesn't care what becomes of her. “You morons!” 
she yells at us. Well be sitting there with him in 
Lucky's drinking beer or sweet wine, listening. Lily 
will come in, a narrow-hipped, hard, bony woman 
of fifty. She'll start in swinging her big red purse, 
knocking glasses and pitchers to the floor. Leuis 
looks at her as you might look at a sparrow mind- 
lessly hurting itself against a plate-glass window. 
"Useless old drunks!” she yells. “Morons!” We all 
scatter to the dark corners of the barroom, except 
for Louis, and wait. 

Louis takes his time. He has the patience of a 
mountain, whatever else they might say. He lights 
up a cigarette. He arranges his lighter and tobacco 
on the table neatly before him. He asks Leonard, 
the bartender, who's winning the ball game. He 
tilts his chair back. He looks up as if at the sky. 
His smile has never had any meanness in it. He 
looks at Lily. Her anger, which was a solid brick 
wall when she came in, is now like a membrane, 
thinning out and getting weaker, giving in te a 
stretching force in the air. Louis will pat the table, 
rub his stomach, or stick a finger in his ear, and 
Lily's bad temper will come to heel, snap, and it's 
gone. Louis beams. He takes her by the wrists, 
easy, and she sits down, shaking her head at her 
own bad manners, but feeling a lot better. Louis 
makes a sign to Leonard and everyone in the bar 
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resumes his conversation and drinking. Someone 
will usually dump a load of quarters into the juke- 
box, and everything is back to normal. 

Now this is what you won't hear: Louis Quenon 
was a medic in the army. He saw action in Sicily 
and North Africa. He got to krow the local herb 
doctors and practitioners of antique medicine. 
They warned him against surgery directed at the 
vital organs, indecision, and a generally unknown 
plague called glitter-blindness. He ran across a cell 
of Pythagoreans who claimed that the universe was 
nothing more than a bundle of tight-woven lines. 
He who masters the art of geometry, they said, will 
see the Weavers hand. When he returned to the 
States, Louis refused a scholarship to a big mid- 
western university which he had won in an open 
competition. In his letter turning down the offer, 
he said: “Dear Dean, This is to let you know that 
Ive had second thoughts after reading through 
your catalog, and that you are probably barking 
up the wrong tree over there in Madison." 

His tribal name is Sees-Like-High-Bear but he is 
only a fraction Assiniboin. His great-uncle was a 
medicine man and they say that's where his talent 
comes from. But Louis says no to all of that, insist- 
ing that what he knows comes from a marabout he 
knew in Marrakech and from the Sicilian herb spe- 
cialists. He cured me of a delicate constitution with 
a snail-water recipe widely used in southern Eu- 
rope by rural people. That's how I met Louis. We 
were at the bar, in Lucky’s, accidentally sitting 
next to each other. He's a big, heavy man with a 
wide Indian face, but his hair is blond and he has 
a full beard that scratches against his chest. Our 
eyes met in the mirror behind the bottles. “How 
long have you had these fainting spells?" he asked 
me. I looked around, but he was talking to me, all 
right. Right off, my heart began to palpitate and I 
got dizzy. "How did you know?" I asked him. 


“You write this down," he said. I started to slide 
off my stool and take my drink someplace else, but 
Louis touched my arm and that was enough to 
stop me. I borrowed a pencil from Leonard and 
wrote down what he said on a paper napkin. 

Here's what put me back on my feet: "A fourth 
bushel of good garden snails. Put them in a deep 
clay pot and lay some mint in on top of them 
along with some balm and fennel to clean them. 
Let them stand all night like that with a colander 
over them so that they can breathe. Put a good 
weight on the colander so that they can’t creep 
out. In the morning wipe them one by one with a 
clean cloth and then bruise the snails, shells and 
all, into a fine mortar. Mix this mortar into six 
quarts of red cow's milk and set it on a medium 
fire, stirring all the while until it is thick as cream. 
Have a big pot ready. Lay in a large handful of 
mint, as much pennyroyal, ale hoof, and hyssop, 
then pour in the mixture. After two hours on a 
high flame, stir it up or else it will cream on the 
top. When it cools off some, put it into as many 
Mason jars of any size as the mixture will fill. Put 
three ounces of white sugar candy in the bottom of 
each jar to kill the taste." 

I had a hard time admitting to myself that I 
wanted to find those ingredients, and a lot harder 
time actually finding them. But I did, and right 
away, after the first quart or so, I began to take on 
color. In six month's time l'd gained thirty pounds. 
My lungs began to take in more air than they'd 
ever been able to, and my heart felt like a big fist 
opening and closing. | moved out of my small 
room above Lucky's and rented a little house out- 
side of town and put in a big garden. I felt like a 
healthy man of forty-five, and I’ve been on a rail- 
road pension for two years now. 


here's always a table or a booth at Lucky's 
| with a crowd of us believers trading stories. 
The younger customers, of course, think 
we're a bunch of senile old men. They think Louis 
is a common type of con man, although he's never 
asked one of us for money, help, or goods. No 
one’s ever asked him why he offers to pass on a 
cure to ailing folks because the question never en- 
ters your mind. Youll be sitting there, telling 
stories, adding a few frills here and an outright lie 
there. ^That spot on my neck got ripe and began 
to spread out like a stain. When it was as big as a 
dollar, I went to Louis. He gave me this yellow 
paste that smelled like antelope musk and in a 
week it had gone back to normal." *I couldn't put 
any weight on my right leg." “I was growing what 
I took to be a sixth finger.” “My left ear had a 
PEST NECROKGE (o > | re 
Rick DeMarinis teaches at San Diego State College. 
His stories have appeared in several magazines and 
he is at work on a novel. 


bell in it." "Td wake up hollering for my brother 
who drowned in a barrel when he was three." 
"The wife thought the lead slipped out of my pen- 
cil fifteen years ago." "My eyes were turning into 
bone." "Id sit down to grunt and nothing would 
come out but this nasty blue twine. l'd have to cut 
it off and hope for better luck tomorrow." 

Here's another one: They tock Moley Gleeson to 
the county hospital in a taxi. Moley had the room 
next to mine, on the second floor above Lucky's. 
This was about a month before I moved out. Pd 
heard him blubber. I went :nto his room and 
found him sitting on the john shaking with a chill 
and biting his hands. There was a lake of slick 
brown blood on the floor and a terrible stink 
they'd never be able to scrub out. At the hospital 
they said it was cancer. They gave him sleeping 
pills and morphine and said it’s only a matter of 
time now. A few of us would go up and visit with 
him. 

He'd forget who you were and once began to 
call himself Robert Dickinson. “I don't know this 
Moley Gleeson fellow. In the hospital with cancer, 
you say? That's real unlucky." That was because of 
the drugs. We went over to Louis’ house and asked 
him if there was anything he could do for Moley. 
We didn't think there was, seeing as how Moley 
was pretty far gone, but Louis dipped into his big 
doeskin medicine bag, took out some fine blue, or- 
ange, and brown powders, and went into the bath- 
room. When he came out, he said, "Let's go." 

The nurse who brought us tc Moley's room said, 
"Now don't you boys tire out Mr. Gleeson. He's 
got about as much strength as a squashed cat." 
Louis closed the door behind us and tried to lock 
it but there was no way to do that from the inside. 
There were four or five of us in the room with 
him. Louis went to the window and looked at the 
light coming in. He adjusted the blinds. Moley was 
lying there half asleep; his eyes, when they 
opened, were covered over with that glazed look of 
fear and loneliness the dying usually have. Louis 
looked at us with a strange expression in his eyes, 
as if we were familiar and new to him at the same 
time. We didn't know what to do except keep a re- 
spectful distance out of his way. He bent his big 
blond head down to Moley and whispered some- 
thing into his ear. We couldn't hear what it was 
but it took a long time, so it was probably more 
than “Hi, Moley, how’re you doing?" 

Louis pulled the sheet of Moley and then 
opened up his hospital gown. Moley looked like 
hell. There were bruises up and down his side and 
his arms were swollen up from injections. His skin 
was the color of fish belly and looked like it would 
come off if you grabbed it hard. Louis rolled up 
his sleeves. He began to open and close his hands. 
His eyes were shut tight. Then he opened his 
hands and eyes wide. His hands began to stretch 
and taper out. They became long and narrow as 
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snakes. They started to move toward Moley's un- 
derbelly and when they reached the pasty white 
skin they didn’t stop. His hands slid into Meley, 
past the wrists, up to the forearms. Moley’s eyes 
were popped wide now. His mouth was ajar. I 
could see his tongue clicking around inside of 
there. Out of his mouth, from deep inside, I could 
hear a clacking, hammering sound, like wood on 
stone. The sweat was boiling out of Louis’ fore- 
head. He was searching around for something in 
Moley, the way you'd feel the bottom of a swampy 
pond for something you'd dropped there. Ther all 
at once the nurse came busting into the room. She 
saw what was going on and began to holler for 
help. Louis was dragging something up. His fore- 
arms were dark red and the room had the thin, 
sharp smell of arsenic smoke in it, like what you'd 
expect downwind from a smelter. What was com- 
ing out of Moley looked like an oblong heac of 
lettuce. It was dark purple, nearly black, and 
wriggling like a speared eel. It was coming ou: of 
Moley's belly, just to the left of his navel and un- 
der the heart. The hammering sound that was 
coming out of Moley's mouth had quit and Moley 
was grunting low and strong in his throat, like a 
hog shoulder-deep in sweet rinds. 

A doctor came into the room. He hollerec at 
Louis and then grabbed him by the beard. An- 
other doctor came in and began to punch Louis in 
the back. But Louis hung on to the black lettuce- 
eel which, by the looks of it, was about halfway 
out. The doctors were hollering and cursing at 
Louis and the nurse was running in and out of the 
room screaming for the cops. A young intern came 
in then with a steel chair in his hands. “Leave it to 
the Marines," he said, taking a baseball swing at 
Louis head that landed with a thud. Louis s ag- 
gered but he didn't let go of the thing from Mo- 
ley's belly. The young intern swung the chair again 
and this time it dropped Louis to his knees. He 
lost his grip on the lettuce-eel and it slipped back 
inside to clack away at whatever was left of Mo- 
ley's innards. 

Moley went back to sleep then, calling himself 
Robert Dickinson, and telling us it's too bad about 
that poor Moley fellow. There was no mark or 
anything unusual at all on his belly. The blubber- 
ing nurse closed up Moley's gown and pulled his 
sheet up to his neck. The police came in then and 
carried Louis off to jail. Three days later, Moley 
died. 

Any prosecutor in the state would have a hard 
time convincing a jury to lock Louis Quenon up 
because he had entered the insides of a dying man 
with his bare hands in order to prowl around in 
there for dangerous eels, and so, after holding 
Louis for awhile, they decided to fine him twenty 
dollars for disorderly conduct and let him go. 

They say that while he was in the pokey, Louis 
cured the police chief's wife of her insomnia by 
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having the chief cut off the ears of a live wild rab- 
bit and strap them, still warm, to her temples be- 
fore turning in at night. 

Louis got the blues after thet. He'd come into 
Lucky's, but his smile was lukewarm and far away 
and not meant for any of us. He didn't have any 
new stories to tell. We went ahead and asked him: 
"What's troubling you, Louis?" He'd take a deep 
lungful of air and let it sigh out. “You don't seem 
like yourself, Louis." He'd shake his head as if to 
unseat a fly and raise his beer to his lips. “Does it 
have to do with Moley, or being in jail?” He'd 
look puzzled, as if he didn't know what we were 
talking about. Finally, after about a week of this, 
he said, "Step away." We did what he wanted be- 
cause of our respect for him and no one tried to 
figure out why he said it. 

It was about this time that Louis took a sales 
job with a farm implement company. Louis was 
well liked by the business pecple and could get 
work whenever he wanted it. Most people in the 
selling business knew that Louis had the power to 
move merchandise. They'd put him on straight 
commissions and he'd earn enough in three or four 
months to last him and Lily tke year. I saw him 
one hot July afternoon driving a big green Farmall 
down the middle of the main drag, leading a pa- 
rade. He was wearing a wide-brim straw hat and 
sunglasses and I could tell by his color that he'd 
been drinking heavily. There was a troop of horse- 
men behind him, and behind them there was the 
high school marching band. A small crowd of 
shoppers had lined up on the sidewalks to watch 
the parade, which was being held to celebrate the 
invention of the piston engine Behind the high 
school marching band there was a float which was 
supposed to illustrate the theme of the parade. It 
was a ten-foot-tall piston mace out of silvered 
cardboard. Two girls in bathing suits were crank- 
ing the piston up and down. A three-year-old boy 
on top was dressed up like a spark plug. I saw 
Lily, narrower than ever, in the crowd of onlook- 
ers. She was walking slowly, so as to keep up with 
the slow progress of Louis' tractor. Her face was 
colorless as skim milk. She was carrying her big 
red purse, but she wasn’t holding it like a weapon. 
I could see by the look in her eyes that she was 
worried. 

I knew Lily didn't have any use for me or for 
any of us from Lucky's, but I caught up with her 
and touched her elbow anyway. “All of us over at 
Lucky's are pretty worried abcut Louis," I said. 
"You have reason to be," she said, without taking 
offense or getting that look of total disgust she re- 
served for Louis' friends. "What's troubling him, 
Mrs. Quenon?" | asked. She looked at me then 
and the old contempt came back into her eyes for 
a second. “Dreams,” she said. She told me that 
Louis was having dreams he couldn't figure out. 
They'd started up when he was in jail and they got 


worse after they let him out. The dreams didn't 
scare him any, but he was having trouble reading 
them. He wrote several letters to a man in Mo- 
rocco, but they were all returned, unopened. Every 
night for a week he'd called an old friend of his 
named Art One Pipe who lived in the northeast 
corner of the state. Ome Pipe told Louis that he 
was well known for his patience, and not to act 
like a teen-aged girl wi:h acne when he needed his 
best quality most. One Pipe drove the three hun- 
dred miles to see him and to help him work things 
out. “All they did was drink whiskey and puke,” 
Lily said. 

Louis left town for a couple of months. No one 
knew where he went. When he came back, Art 
One Pipe was with him. One Pipe had brought 
most of his belongings. Louis put him up in a 
spare room. Lily wasn’t having any of this, and she 
took a room in the Gecrge A. Custer, uptown. 


ouis had changed. He'd lost a lot of weight and 
he looked ten years older. I never realized 
how tall he was. When he was filled out, 
you didn’t notice his height. But now he was skin 
on bone and had taken his beard off. His hair was 
cropped short. We’d see him, now and then, walk- 
ing uptown, his clothes flapping on him like there 
wasn’t anything inside them. His big round face 
looked sunken in and his shoulder blades poked 
up against his shirt like broken-off wings. He must 
have been close to seven feet tall, and it looked as 
though he had all he could do just to keep stand- 
ing upright, like a narrow reed that had outgrown 
its own ability to keep itself straight. He never 
came into Lucky’s, amd those of us who once 
counted on his being around gave him up for lost. 
No one came right out and said it, but it was in 
the air every time two or more of us would sit 
down together. Then the stories began to come in. 

Louis had begun to stop people on the street to 
tell them what they didn’t want to hear. “Your 
baby will likely be torn up pretty bad in a wire- 
baler.” “The day after you have the family photo- 
graph taken, happiness will fly out of your window 
forever.” “In the little sealed-off rooms behind 
your eyes there is a eoiled-up animal itching to 
drill holes in your ability to figure things out." 
Sometimes he'd act as if he was listening to 
people's thoughts, and he'd step right up to them 
with the word or phrase they were hunting for. 
“No. Her head is shot through with cagey no- 
tions." “He hates it when it's quiet and he hates it 
when they talk to him.” “You, up on Poison 
Creek, twice." “Yes.” 

Someone called the police, but the police didn't 
know what they could do. The chief went to Lily 
with a plan to have Louis put away. Lily threw 
him out. Then one afternoon Lily showed up at 
Lucky's with a gentleman friend. He was over sev- 





enty and wore a fine silk suit. He carried a black 
cane and had a little white moustache. Lily had a 
proud look on her face. Her eyes dared anyone to 
say something. No one paid them any attencion, 
except when they moved their hands or opened 
their mouths. Lily didn't care. She talked in a oud 
voice about the big savings and loan company her 
gentleman friend used to be chief accountant for. 
He didn't seem to mind her bragging him up. He'd 
sit with one hand in his lap and his other hand on 
a glass of sweet port, a real gentleman. He had a 
calm, distant gaze on his face that reached al! the 
way back to Minneapolis where he'd spent his best 
years. His name was Roland Town. He lived in the 
room across from Lily's in the George A. Custer. 

This went on for awhile. Then Louis caught 
sight of them together on the sidewalk, heading for 
Lucky's. He trailed them to the door but he didn't 
follow them inside. We could see him in the door- 
way, silhouetted against the light, like a staring 
pile of bones. Lily ignored him. Roland Town ig- 
nored everything. Leonard would get a worried 
look on his face every time Lily and Roland came 
in trailed by Louis. “This is coming to a head," he 
whispered to me. 

He was right. You could see that Louis was be- 
coming agitated. He began to pace up and down 
in front of Lucky's, biting his fingernails and 
scratching his beard which he'd begun to let grow 
again. He was still skinny though, as if he'd g:ven 
up the idea of eating proper food. One evening he 
came into Lucky's with Art One Pipe. Lily and 
Roland Town weren't there. “I’m going to tell you 
people something you probably won't want to 
hear," he said, to all of us. Art One Pipe shook his 
head. "Don't do it. Louis," he said. Louis ignored 
him: “I was in the badlands. Don't ask me hew I 
got there. It was a dream. There had been a bad 
drought. I hadn't sold a tractor in over a month. A 
combine crew came in from Kansas, took one look 
at the stunted fields around here and got mean 
drunk for a week. And then, all of a sudden, I was 
up north, in the badlands. What am I doing here? 
I said to myself. I met a woman who called herself 
Mrs. Tree. She was big and fat. She didn't know 
what I was doing there either. She lived in a cabin. 
She said she was responsible for the weather. She'd 
been sick. She couldn't remember the pattern of 
her stones. She had to line up some stones she had 
so that the weather would stay normal. But she 
forgot the pattern." Louis took a swallow of beer. 
One Pipe was shaking his head as if Louis was 
making a bad mistake. Louis paid him no atten- 
tion. "I said, ‘I can fix up your memory with a 
little bit of this tea.” I made her some and she 
drank it. Her eyes lit up. ‘Thats real good,’ she 
said. ‘I remember everything now. Thank you.’ We 
crossed over to where her stones were and she laid 
them out in a pattern of X’s, circles, and stars. 
Soon as she had the last stone in place a big biack 
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cloud came boiling out of Canada. ‘Going to hail,’ 
I said. Mrs. Tree just gave me a look out of the 
corner of her fat face. Sure enough the white stuff 
Starts jumping all around us. But something’s 
wrong with it. It ain’t hail. After it hits the ground, 
it moves around and tries to sit up. I bend down 
to get a close look. It’s the figure of a man. Mil- 
lions of them. They are all pasty white and naked. 
They can’t be alive, but they are. Half alive, any- 
way, and cold as the hail I thought they were. 
You'd pick one of them up in your hand and he'd 
turn over and look at you with those sad white 
eves. There was no energy in them. They seemed 
to be carved out of a soft white soap. They didn't 
have any mouths to speak of, and they didn't have 
any assholes. You can't get medicine into them, 
and you can't get the poison out. They would just 
turn over and look at you w:th those miserable 
dead cold white eyes. They had little frosty mous- 
taches and every last one of them was holding on 
to a little glass of that sweet port. They made you 
want to puke. All they can do is think about how 
it used to be back in Minneapolis a hundred and 
ten years ago." 

This came to be almost a daily routine. The de- 
tails of Louis’ dream would change, but it always 
ended with the little, white, ice-cold men falling 
out of the cloud. I believed it was a real dream 
and that he’d just doctored it up so that it seemed 
tc be especially about Roland Town. Then one day 
he told it while Lily and Roland were in the bar. 
Leonard looked like he expected trouble. The rest 
of us went on with business as usual. When Louis 
finished with the story, he stared directly at Ro- 
land. Roland nodded to him, amiable, and took a 
sip of his port. Lily was red as a beet and was 
holding her big purse by the straps. Louis had 
something with him. It was a moth-eaten old blan- 
ket with wheels and thunderbirds stitched on it. He 
walked over to the table where Lily and Roland 
were sitting. He took something out of a pouch he 
was carrying and sprinkled it m the air over Ro- 
land Town’s head. Then he unfolded the blanket 
and tossed it on top of Roland so that he was 
completely covered by it. Lily’s jaw dropped. She 
gave Louis a thud on the back with her purse. 
Louis mumbled a little saying. Roland didn’t 
move. You could see his outline under the blanket. 
You could see the shape of his glass slide up the 
blanket as he raised it to his lips and then back 
down as he returned it to the table. Louis took the 
blanket off with a big swooping yank. Roland’s 
white hair was mussed a little and there was a 
little green dust in it, but other than that he 
looked as if nothing unusual had happened to him. 
He nodded to Louis, still amiable, and took a sip 
of his port, his mind nine hundred and ten miles 
east. I don’t know for sure, but I think Louis had 
tried to make the old accountant disappear. It 
didn’t work. 


Louis got desperate after that. He got an old 
Model T coil from the junkyard and began 
to give himself electric shocks with Art One 
Pipe's reluctant help. When winter came, he stood 
for an hour in a blizzard without any clothes on. 
In the spring. he went on a diet of berries. He 
slept in the skin of a grizzly. He stuck pins in his 
feet. He nearly blinded himself in the left eye. He 
learned new songs amd sayings all the way from 
Alaska. He set fire to everything he owned, except 
his medicine bag. He tore down his house. He was 
thrown into jail, let out, thrown back in, let out 
again. The town formed a committee to deal with 
the problem. He visited the committee meetings 
dressed in white skins. He tried to make the com- 
mittee disappear twice. Both times it didn't work. 
Art One Pipe went back home, disgusted. Lily 
filed for a divorce. She got it quick and without 
any catches. She married Roland Town in June 
and they went back to Minneapolis, forever. 

People began to think of Louis as a hermit. He 
moved into an old mine shaft on Sleeping Bear 
Hill, and so long as he stayed up there, brooding, 
everybody was happy. Everybody got the idea that 
Louis had found his proper place in the world. 
“The crazy old hermit,” is what you'd hear. And 
then all the old stories would take on a comic ele- 
ment. There had always been something awe-in- 
spiring about Louis, but now people would chuckle 
and shake their heads, remembering only his an- 
tics. Just a few of us remembered how it really 
was. Even some who had been cured of one thing 
or another would now tell you how most disease 
was really ninety percent in your head, anyway. 
*One cure is as good as the next." "If you think 
you're sick, then by God, you are sick." "That spur 
on my heel was due to fall off anyway." "It wasn't 
my heart that was bad, it was my attitude." "She 
wore that cancer like a glove. When she decided to 
take it off, off it came." 


sitting around having a little muscatel. Some- 

thing was in the air, but it wasn't anything 
you could talk about. It was quiet. The quiet was 
inside of you and outside of you. Leonard was sit- 
ting at the end of the bar reading the newspaper. 
The TV set was on. A bull-necked preacher was 
hollering into ten microphones in a big stadium 
someplace. The sound was turned off. I looked 
from face to face to see if anyone else had noticed 
anything unusual, but if they did they weren't let- 
ting it show. 

I excused myself from the table to get a little 
air. The street was empty. It had rained hard ear- 
lier that day and everything was still wet and clean 
looking. I was thinking how fine and permanent 
everything is in spite of all the individual comings 
and goings and the hoopla that goes with them, 


i was a Sunday afternoon, and a few of us were 


Medicine Man 


when a hand touched my skoulder. It was Louis. 
“It must have been the apple of Peru,” he said. I 
looked at him. He looked good. He was filled out 
and he had gotten himself a clean suit of clothes 
that almost fit. His hair was plastered down and 
his beard had been combed. My eyes must have 
been watery because he also seemed blurred 
around the edges, like an old photo. ''Also 
known," he went on, “as the angel's-trumpet, stink- 
weed, nightshade, jimson or Jamestown weed. That’s 
what it must have been.” I figured he meant for me 
to ask him what he was talking about, so I did. “I 
grew some,” he said, “up on the hill, among a lot of 
other things. Living up there in that tunnel had ag- 
gravated my piles and my gonads had begun to pro- 
duce severe and regular aches. That weed is a good 
remedy for those troubles." 

I wiped the blur out of my eyes, but he was still 
hard to focus on. “Have you come back down?" I 
asked. He didn't say anything. He stroked his beard 
and looked up and down the street as if it was the 
first time he'd been on it. He seemed to be vibrating 
like a tuning fork. I don't mean he was trembling as 
if he had the shakes or something. I mean you 
couldn't concentrate on his edges. "Let's go have a 
drink," he said. “I’ll tell you all about it." 

There was a general welcoming commotion in- 
side. Two tables were shoved together and pitchers 
of beer were ordered. Leorard brought over a 
fresh bottle of Louis' favcrite whiskey. Louis 
poured himself a generous shot. We waited. Louis 
finally said: “It had to be the apple of Peru, be- 
cause it has a characteristic way of getting down 
into your marrow and changing things around. 
That," he said, *combined with the fact that that 
hill most likely has a big deposit of pitchblende in 
it. It wasn't hard to figure out what happened." 

Mainly because Louis was talking slow and sip- 
ping his whiskey between every few words, one of 
the younger men at the table couldn't help him- 
self: “Well, what did happen, Louis?” he asked. 
Louis tugged on his beard ard gave us a sly grin. 
“I was trying to go to sleep one night and not hav- 
ing much luck," he said. "The ache in my gonads 
was fierce and my piles were like a clump of ripe 
chili peppers. So, in a sort of wildness and desper- 
ation, I ate up half my crop of apple of Peru. 
Taken like that it's a poison, so I had to make my- 
self throw it back up. But enough had gotten into 
my system to give me proper hell. I passed out 
and had terrible dreams. I would wake up and run 
around on the hill, hollering and throwing myself 
down, flailing and kicking at devils. Once I tried to 
bite the moon which had clamped itself on my 
shoulders and was trying to turn itself into a pair 
of big white wings. I turned into a fierce bat for 
awhile, and scared the life out of a lot of livestock 
and game. Along about dawn I calmed down 
some. But I was worn out and feeling sick all over. 
I crawled back into that stope and curled up in my 
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sleeping bag. I guess I slept for about two days. I 
woke up deep inside the hill, where it's darker 
than the other side of night. I guess I wiped my 
hand across my face, because that's when I first 
noticed the change. Five green bones crossed my 
eyes. I could see my own hand, the insides of it, 
the bones themselves." Everyone raised his drink 
at the same time and Louis laughed. “That’s 
right," he said. "I could see my own bones. I fig- 
ured that damned weed had sponged up some 
radium out of that pitchblende and had laced my 
marrow with it.” By now everyone was thinking 
the same thing: Louis had been affected by that 
weed in more places than his marrow. It was kind 
of a letdown, but no one said anything. Louis 
stood up. "I didn't expect anybody would shit 
nickels,” he said. “I’ve been wild and off the mark 
lately. I admit it. But this time it's the truth. I can 
prove it for a fact." 

He went over to the front windows and pulled 
down the shades. At first you couldn't see anything 
except the blue glow of the TV set. Then, when 
your eyes got used to it, you could make out the 
shape of things here and there. “I’m crouched 
down behind the bar," Louis said. *Give your eyes 
another minute to get used to the dark. l'll come 
out then." It was a long minute. Then someone 
choked and slammed his glass down hard. I guess 
I was looking in the wrong place. I turned to the 
left and then to the right. Something glowing 
green was getting bigger at the right end of the 
bar. It was blurry on the edges but you could still 
tell what it was. It was bones piled on bones and 
walking right toward you. A skeleton, nearly seven 
feet tall, of green light. It came out from behind 
the bar and stopped a few feet short of our table. 
It raised its arms. It turned a circle. It walked back 
and forth. It did a little jig. It made an obscene 
gesture. It laughed at us. It came back to our table 
and poured itself a generous shot of whiskey. 
“Turn on the lights, Leonard,” it said, “and get a 
broom, because I think we’re standing ass-deep in 
nickels.” 

Louis finished off the shot and poured himself 
another. He was having a good time. He threw his 
arm around my shoulder. “I had a bad year,” he 
confided. “I had the contraries. If it had been rain- 
ing soup, l'd have run outside with a fork.” Most 
everyone else had left the table with reasonable 
excuses. Leonard had turned the sound up on the 
TV. Louis said, "Let's take a walk. There's more to 
tell." The preacher on the TV hollered, *I felt the 
Holy Ghost rip through my chest like a dumdum!" 


utside, Louis said, “I was born with a veil 
on my head. My mother wouldn't have 
anything to do with me for a month. She 


figured it meant I could see and converse with 
ghosts. She was superstitious.” He laughed. We 
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walked up Main Street. We found a drugstore that 
was open, and Louis bought a bottle of lime co- 
logne. He poured some into his hand and sweet- 
ened up his beard. I had never seen him in a bet- 
ter humor. He took an envelope out of his pocket. 
"Know what this is?” he asked. I said No. “Ticket 
to Minneapolis for one and return tickets for two." 
He fanned the three tickets at me. “I’m going back 
there to get Lily. Pm going to explain to her that 
things are going to be different from here on out. I 
figure it was a big mistake to ignore her welfare. 
Shell see that I mean it. She'll come.” I almost 
said, "But what if she won't?" Louis touched the 
top of his head. “What I need," he said, “is a nice 
hat. What do you think?" I nodded. We went back 
to the drugstore. He bought a straw hat. "She'll 
come all right," he said, answering my unasked 
question. "That old man she married might try to 
stop her, but I can fix him easy enough." 

We walked to the public park and sat down on 
a bench. It was a nice day. Some Sunday strollers 
were out. Louis tipped his hat to the ladies. They 
didn't seem to mind. “Pll barge in on them some 
night when they're in bed," he said. “I’ll make a 
lot of noise. They'll sit bolt upright and see the 
green light coming from my bones. I’ll point a fin- 
ger at that old crock and his heart will crack like a 
dry pea. I won't identify myself. PII come and TII 
go. Tve come for you, you stale sack of manure,’ 
Pll say. ‘It’s the Grim Reaper, you old rooster.’ PI 
fly around the room like a bat and scream like a 
banshee. He won't be able to make it through the 
night. The next day, I’ll go to see Lily. I’ll have a 
box of candy under my arm. I'll tell her how I 
plan to go into business for myself and make a lot 
of money and maybe even get into politics some- 
day. She'll see that I’m serious about all this. She'll 
cry on my shoulder. And she'll come back. She 
will. I know it." 

He was chewing on the inside of his cheek and 
rubbing his fist. I guess I never knew how impor- 
tant Lily was to him. Then he stood up and 
started walking again. I didn't ask him what he 
was going to do when Lily found out it was him 
carrying on in her bedroom with his bones aglow. 
He'd think of something. “A cane," he said. “I 
need a cane. For dignity." We walked back to the 
drugstore and Louis bought a bamboo cane with a 
rubber tip. He also bought a pair of blue sun- 
glasses and a plastic carnation for his lapel. He 
found the largest cigars they had and bought a 
box of them, too. He lit one up. He looked for- 
midable. He looked good. I was proud, as I always 
had been, to be his friend. I was happy to see that 
things never really ended and what seemed fin- 
ished would often fool you and more often than 
not start all over again with only minor changes 
for the sake of variety. We strolled, Louis and I, to 
the far end of Main Street, where the town ends. 
Then we turned and came slowly back. O 


You might measure success by what the 
Joneses throw away. And today, that's a pretty 
good measure. 

Public officials and businessmen are watch- 
ing your neighbor's—and your— garbage with 
a lot more interest than you think. They see our 
garbage as one of America’s growing natural 
resources. 

In 23 cities and counties across the nation 
these imaginative men are already reclaiming 
steel cans from the tide of municipal garbage. 

In dozens of other communities, programs 
are under way to utilize household garbage as 
an energy source. To be burned as a supplement 
to coal and oil, to be used alone as a dry fuel or 
to be converted into fuel oil and gas. And almost 
all of these programs also call for the recovery 
of steel cans. 

Steel's magnetic property makes it the easi- 
est material to reclaim. As a result, billions of 


these scrap cans are recycled in steelmaking, 
copper mining, detinning and ferro-alloy pro- 
duction. Soon, iron foundries also will be 
recycling steel cans. 

St. Louis provides electricity for 25,000 
homes by burning garbage. Chicago will gener- 
ate electricity for 45,000 homes and conserve 
100,000 tons of coal annually by burning 
garbage. By 1975, garbage-to-energy systems 
also will be operating in Baltimore, Ames, lowa, 
and Saugus, Massachusetts. The State of Con- 
necticut expects to meet 11 percent of its elec- 
tricity needs by 1985 by burning garbage. 
(Success doesn't come overnight). 

If energy is a problem in your city, consider 
keeping up with the Joreses. We'll try to give 
you a hand. 

For more information write, Tinplate Pro- 
ducers, American Iron and Steel Institute, 1000 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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by Helen Vendler : 


Why should such grim books give 
such pleasure? 


rary poet, published three volumes at once— 

History, For Lizzie and Harriet, and The Dol- 
phin—and by that decisive self-presentation made 
us all once again confront his tumultuous and 
vexed career. The books were prudishly ignored by 
the National Book Award judges, who refused 
even to nominate the entirely new one, The Dol- 
phin, for an award, but it later won the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry, and reviews mirrored the mixed 
feelings reflected in the award-giving. History is a 
recasting, in chronological order and revised form, 
of the poems which appeared in Notebook; brack- 
eting it are For Lizzie and Harriet, about Lowell’s 
former wife and child, and The Dolphin, about his 
new wife and child. Personal history and the his- 
tory of the race are Lowell's subjects, and the bru- 
tal force of the three books taken at once forced 
energetic postures of repudiation or championship 
from all his readers. 

Lowell, though born of the Winslows, the Starks, 
and the Lowells, and perhaps our last intellectual 
New England poet, is nonetheless not a parochial 
Boston voice. He is now fifty-seven, and world-fa- 
mous, but the eccentricity of his life began, we 
may think, with his expulsion, for throwing stones, 
from the Boston Public Garden; it continued with 
his leaving Harvard for Kenyon College; it was 


i 1973, Robert Lowell, our greatest contempo- 
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marked by a conversion, though temporary, to Ro- 
man Catholicism, followed by imprisonment during 
World War II as a conscientious objector; it has 
included successive periods of mental illness and 
successive marriages; and in its combination of re- 
clusiveness and public action, it embodies its own 
contradictions. The books that ave issued from 
this life trace, at first obscurely and then candidly 
(some have said exhibitionisticallv), the contours of 
Lowell's experience, and offer us a poetry of diffi- 
cult grandeur. 

In Lowell, the “mill of the mind" (as Yeats 
called it) grinds a diverse grain with a stony force. 
Perhaps the first and only questicn put to us by its 
incessant activity is why the grim books that make 
up his collected works should give us, in any sense, 
pleasure. Lowell’s dramatic power has an edge of 
malice and, in his tragic moments, cruelty: Both 
malice and cruelty are countered by a quietism 
which took its extreme form in the early portrait of 
the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham in “The 
Quaker Graveyard at Nantucket’—the face of the 
statue “expressionless, expresses God." This qui- 
etism has recently taken the form of an expression- 
less, if biting, historical impartiality. But behind 
cruelty, malice, and deadly observation lies a cov- 
ert idealism, sometimes self-indulgent and 
knowingly sentimental, sometimes pure. His com- 
monest fantasies are of “tyrannizers and the tyran- 
nized,” whether Jonathan Edwards terrifying his 
congregation, or Stalin executing his friends; in our 
putatively democratic America, Lowell speculates 
on the use and abuse of power and kingship. 
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His most recent manner throws up nearly indi- 
gestible fragments of experience, unprefaced by ex- 
planation, unexplained by cause or result; sudden 
soliloquies of figures ranging from Biblical times to 
contemporary history; translations; diary jottings; 
stately imitations of known forms; the whole litter 
and debris and detritus of a mind absorptive for 
fifty years. His free association, irritating at first, 
hovering always dangerously toward the point 
where unpleasure replaces pleasure, nonetheless 
becomes bearable, and then even deeply satisfying, 
on repeated rereading. And if Verdun or Thomas 
More or Frank Parker is not in our sphere of ref- 
erence, we can slide off to poems on the march on 
Washington, or private walks, or Emerson, or a 
Cambridge blizzard, or New York taxi drivers. The 
presence of the familiar, and the genuineness of its 
note, act to assure the genuineness of the rest. 

Lowell is one of our most learned and widely 
read poets, liking encyclopedic reference for its 
own sake: He tells us that when he was a boy, he 
“skulked in the attic,/and got two hundred French 
generals by name,/from A to V—from Augereau to 
Vandamme.” Any one of the two hundred might 
put in an appearance in History, and other, more 
private allusions to a family past jostle the large 
and casual mention of historical figures. Lowell has 
a formidable genius for the details of life, those 
details which made Life Studies an unrivaled fam- 
ily history in verse, and which now, filing the 
pages of History, constitute an unspeakably dense 
poetic or secondary world. It is a world where, 
even after the publication of Life Studies, the Low- 
ell ancestors refuse to disappear: 


They won't stay gone, and stare with triumphant torpor, 
as if held in my fieldglasses’ fog and enlargement. 


ike some crowded Tiergarten, Lowell’s poetry 
exhausts all species. Since everything is 

here, we cannot exactly define the poet as a 
selective collector; he is rather the curator of the 
world, and it is only in the tone of regard with 
which this curator presents his specimens, whether 
alive or fossilized, that we can catch his likeness. 
That tone, though fierce, is measured. For him, the 
monuments of culture are not, as they were for 
Rilke, inexhaustible proof of the ecstatic potential 
of man; history has not for Lowell, as it had for 
Tennyson, a teleological shape; and family and 
home are not finally, as they are to Allen Gins- 
berg's monstrous piety, sacred. The disloyalty of 
Lowell-as-grandson in Life Studies, where we see 
him doodling moustaches on the last Russian Czar, 
plays a decisive role in Lowells historical per- 
spective. Though his poetry has been seen, with 
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some truth in respect to the early books, as one 
rising out of disgust, preoccupied with the gro- 
tesque, and violent in its sensibility, these qualities 
are not its determining ones. He has learned, partly 
through the fitful tenderness first manifested in Life 
Studies, to tame the apocalyptic to the eternal daili- 
ness of life. It is not that his Mi tonic avidity for om- 
nipotence has disappeared; but its direction has al- 
tered, and the temporal has obscured the prophetic. 
In fact, History and its companion volumes, with 
their tenderness toward the earth and its offerings, 
contain the first legitimate continuance of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets since Keats, full of “Any clear thing 
that blinds us with surprise/ . . . wandering silences 
and bright trouvailles.” The closing poem in For Liz- 
zie and Harriet demands quotation in any writing 
about Lowell’s recent work: In it he puts transcen- 
dence—all that demands aspiration, vengeance, or- 
der, justice, law, salvation—to rest, and chooses in- 
stead a Shakespearean recurrence: 


Before the final coming to rest, comes the rest 

of all transcendence in a mode of being, hushing 

all becoming. Pm for and with myself in my otherness, 
in the eternal return of earth’s fairer children, 

the lily, the rose, the sun on brick at dusk, 

the loved, the lover, and their fear of life, 

their unconquered flux, insensate oneness. . . . 


“My breath,” says Lowell, “is life, the rough, the 
smooth, the bright, the drear.” 

Into his infernal scenarios enter the odd domes- 
tications of the universe, like the turtle discovered 
on the road, kept in the bathtub, then in the sink, 
where he refuses to eat: 


raw hamburger mossing in the watery stoppage, 
the room drenched with musk like kerosene— 
no one shaved, and only the turtle washed. 

He was so beautiful when we flipped him over: 
greens, reds, yellows, fringe of the faded savage, 
the last Sioux, old and worn. . . . 


Lowell and his wife drive the turtle to the river, 
watch him “rush for water like rushing into mar- 
riage.” The “uncontaminated joy" of the turtle 
finding his proper food and element at last trans- 
forms the river for Lowell: 


lovely the flies that fed that sleazy surface, 
a turtle looking back at us, and blinking. 


The turtle has some of the staunchness of the 
skunks in “Skunk Hour" (from Life Studies), but 
in that poem the poet cannot share in the cheerful 
animal life; his *ill-spirit sob[s] in each blood cell." 
In the vistas of the newer poems, however, the hu- 
man species performs generic acts, like the lizard: 


The lizard rusty as a leaf rubbed rough 
does nothing for days but puff his throat 

on oxygen, and tongue up passirg flies, 
loves only identical rusty lizards panting: 
harems worthy this lord of the universe— 
each thing he does generic, and not the best. 
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In his recent poetry, Lowell embodies his max- 
ims in fine-drawn descriptions, and views himself 
as not distinct from the lizard: "I, fifty, humbled 
with the years' gold garbage,/ dead laurel grizzling 
my back like spines of hay." He moves ahead, 
"drawn on by my unlimited desire,/ like a bull 
with a ring in his nose, a chain in the Hhg 
The cause of our will to direction is only language: 
If seals should suddenly learn to write, “Then all 
seals, preternatural like us,/ would take direction, 
head north—their haven/ green ice in a greenland 
never grass." "The fish, the shining fish, they go in 
circles,/ not one of them will make it to the Pele— 
/ this isn't the point though, this is not the pomt.” 
The “horrifying mortmain of ephemera” becomes 
in another view our only night on stage, as Lowell 
says in his poem about his ten-year-old daughter: 


Spring moved to summer-the rude cold rain 
hurries the ambitious, flowers and youth. . . . 


Child of ten, three quarters animal, 

three years from Juliet, half Juliet, 

already ripened for the night on stage— 
beautiful petals, what shall we hope for. . . ? 


If I quote such poems, it is because the inex- 
haustibility of the world, the eternal return of 
earth's fairer children, seems to have become Low- 
ell's new subject, expressed with full knowledge of 
the fragile in the inexhaustible. This poetry has no 
need of invitation or seduction to win us: It beck- 
ons by the comprehension of its atlas, historical 
and geographical, its representation of all we 

OW. 

It does not abandon its previous myths, but it 
subjects them to a relentless modernizing. Genesis 
is thrust into Darwinian time, as we see the begin- 
ning of the world: 


The virus crawling on its belly like a blot, 

an inch an aeon; the tyrannosaur, 

first carnivore to stand on his two feet, 

the neanderthal, first anthropoid to laugh— 

we lack staying power, though we will to live. 
Abel learned this falling among the jellied 
creepers and morning-glories of the saurian sunset. 


Lowell believes equally in Abel and the dinosaurs; 
and he decides, in a bold throw of the dice, to give 
twentieth-century speeches to all his characters, 
even those lost in antiquity. So Clytemnestra be- 
comes Lowells mother, complaining about her 
husband: 


"After my marriage, I found myself in constant 
companionship with this almost stranger I found 
neither agreeable, interesting, nor admirable, 
though he was always kind and irresponsible. . . .” 


Lowell himself appears as the young Orestes, in 
Clytemnestra's Christmas poem: 


^O Christmas tree, how green thy branches—our features 
could only be the most conventional, 
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the hardwood smile, the Persian rug’s abstraction, 
the firelight dancing in the Christmas candles, 

my unusual offspring with his usual scowl, 
spelling the fifty feuding kings of Greece, 

with a red, blue and yellow pencil. . . . I 

am seasick with marital unhappiness—” 


The compulsion to rewrite history, to afford 
privileged glimpses of the hidden moments of in- 
timacy in public lives, to insert in the book of his- 
tory the commentaries of poets—Horace, Du 
Bellay, Góngora, Heine, Baudelaire, Bécquer, 
Leopardi, Rilke, Rimbaud—to modernize relentless- 
ly in laconic colloquialisms, to assume familiarity, 
to impute motive—all this rules more of History 
than perhaps it should. 

Yet what fixes us in admiration of this recent 
poetry is the continual presence of Lowell himself. 
He is at the shore, has eaten lobster, watches his 
dying fire, and thinks how we still discover the 
dead fires of druidic Stone Age men and quasi- 
mythical Celtic kings: 

The fires men build live after them, 
this night, this night, I elfking, I stonehands sit 
feeding the wildfire wildrose of the fire 
clouding the cottage window with my lust's 
alluring emptiness. I hear the moon 
simmer the mildew on a pile of shells, 
the fruits of my banquet . . . a boiled lobster, 
red shell and hollow foreclaw, cracked, sucked dry, 
flung on the ash-heap of a soggy carton— 
it eyes me, two pinhead, burnt-out popping eyes. 


This is the quintessential beauty of the appalling 
exactly drawn. It stands in counterpoint to the 
equal beauty of the beautiful exactly drawn, in this 
"imitation" from Bécquer: 


The thick lemony honeysuckle, 
climbing from the earthroot to your window, 
will open more beautiful blossoms to the evening; 
but these . . . like dewdrops, trembling, shining, falling, 
the tears of day—they'll not come back. . . . 


The vignettes of history spoken in Lowell's voice 
strike even more sharply than the resurrected 
voices of history left to speak for themselves. Here 
are the Pilgrims in New England: 


The Puritan shone here, 
lord of self-inflicted desiccation, 
roaming for outlet through the virgin forest, 
stalking the less mechanically angered savage— 
the warpath to three wives and twenty children. 


As History moves to the modern era, Lowell 
speaks to his contemporaries, the dead poets—Eliot, 
Pound, Schwartz, MacNeice, Frost, Williams, Jar- 
rell, Roethke—and to the then still living Berry- 
man. He speaks as well to the other admired dead, 
from F. O. Matthiessen to Harpo Marx to Che 
Guevara. Each is allowed a remark, an epigram, a 
moment of appearance, before the spurt of life 
dies out: “The passage from lower to upper middle 
age/ is quicker than the sigh of a match in the wa- 
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ter.” Interspersed are other sighs of aging, this one 
adapted from a letter by Mary McCarthy: 


Exhaust and airconditioning klir in the city. . . . 
The real motive for my trip is dentistry, 

a descending scale: long ago, I used to drive 

to New York to see a lover, next the analyst, 

an editor, then a lawyer . . . time's dwindling choice. 


It was not to be expected that Lowell should for- 
sake his autobiographical vein, but it is tempered 
often, in History, with episodes of pure and de- 
tached observation, as an immortal eye, indifferent 
to its own decay, makes notations of the disordered 
wonders of the earth—the panorama, for instance, 
of Cambridge in a blizzard: 


Risen from the blindness of teaching to bright snow, 
everything mechanical stopped dead, 

taxis no-fares . . . the wheels grow hot from driving— 
ice-eyelashes, in my spring coat; the subway 

too jammed and late to stop for passengers; 
snow-trekking the mile from subway end to airport . . . 
to all-flights-canceled, fighting queues congealed 

to telephones out of order, stamping buses, 

rich, stranded New Yorkers staring with the wild, mild eyes 
of steers at the foreign subway—then the train home, 
jolting with stately grumbiing. 


Such a passage rests in the present, in the isolation 
of perfect registering of sense, and prevents the 
worse isolation of the mind withdrawn from sense: 


Sometimes, my mind is a rocked and dangerous bell; 
I climb the spiral stairs tc my own music, 

each step more poignantly oracular, 

something inhuman always rising in me— 


Lowell works, in his poems of sense, like those 
“star-nosed moles, [in] their catatonic tunnels/ and 
earthworks only in touch with what they 
touch.” 


here are morals that can be quoted or de- 

duced from the poems in History and its 

companion volumes, but they are not what 
vivifies the new work. These poems live neither on 
ideology nor on logic—props thought to be the 
mainstays of an earlier Lowell; instead, they yield 
to the lawless free associations of the rocked and 
dangerous mind. The worst one can say of Lowell’s 
recent verse is that its connections are often at first 
sight baffling and its use of slang sometimes uncer- 
tain; but the awed formality of the early verse was 
a young man’s evasion of his own language. Repu- 
diating the “monotony of vision” inherent in 
unending attachment to the child he was, and yet 
knowing that child alive in himself till death, Low- 
ell feels the thread of self as perpetual clue while 
following the labyrinths of change, forcing works 
into shape, dismayed by the recalcitrance of words, 
wishing a real, not artificial, flame on the hearth: 
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Robert Lowell 





I want words meat-hooked from the living steer, 

but a cold flame of tinfoil licks the metal log, 
beautiful unchanging fire of childhood 

betraying a monotony of vision. . . . 

Life by definition breeds on change, 

each season we scrap new cars and wars and women. 
But sometimes when I am ill or delicate, 

the pinched flame of my match turns unchanging green, 
a cornstalk in green tails and seeded tassel. . . . 

A nihilist has to live in the world as is, 

gazing the impassable summit to rubble. 


Of all styles, description is the most difficult to 
describe. Lowell has freed himself from his large 
early abstractions, even from the categories of the 
individual soul that once seemed so natural. Tak- 
ing on history as a discipline, Lowell refuses to be 
less than the world is. 

Have we had a nihilist poet before this recent 
Robert Lowell Not a nihilist who is a disap- 
pointed idealist, but a philosophical nihilist, in- 
corporating within truth both instinctual hope and 
equable resignation? How Lowell came to this ni- 
hilism is not clear; political and marital dis- 
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couragement, the weariness of twenty years of cy- 
clical mania and depression, and repeated, 
inevitable hospitalization would suffice, even with- 
out the blighting of Lowell's own generation bv in- 
sanity, suicide, and tragedy. But the weariness is 
allowed to remain weariness, tending toward but 
never reaching that death whose “sweetness mone 
will ever taste.” “Life, hope, they conquer death, 
generally, always.” 

The comparative lack of fertility in Lowell’s two 
weaker volumes, For the Union Dead and Near the 
Ocean—after their exquisite predecessor, the origi- 
nal Life Studies—warned us that Lowell had to 
find a new impulse of energy or die as a poet. It 
seemed impossible that he should go beyond Life 
Studies, with its finely modulated satiric memoir, 
“91 Revere Street,” and its subsequent collection of 
family portraits. Though there were many beautiful 
poems in Life Studies, it was Part IV of that book, 
with its quality of sporadic memoir from a son not 
detached enough to be all-forgiving, but old 
enough to permit himself detachment, that imme- 
diately gained Lowell a new fame, a fame as mis- 
placed in the adjective “confessional” as it was, in 
itself, deserved. It was not the confessions that 
made Life Studies so memorable; it was rather the 
quality of memory indelibly imprinted, a brilliance 
of detail almost unconsciously preserved in a store 
of words perpetually refreshed. 

In Life Studies, a deliberate sparseness of syntax 
enhanced minute details, as daguerrotype suc- 
ceeded daguerrotype, rendering the furniture, the 
cuckoo clocks, the lamps with doily shades, the hot 
water bottle, the golf-cap, the ivory slide rule, the 
Pierce Arrow, the billiards-table, the décor “manly, 
comfortable,/overbearing, disproportioned.” If we 
believed in the confessions, it was because we were 
made to believe in their ambience. And all the 
forceful particularity of Life Studies reappears in 
Lowell’s latest work. 


t is astonishing that anyone confronted with 
Lowell’s three new volumes should still be 
praising Lord Weary’s Castle over History. 
And yet it is done, for example, by a fellow poet 
who accuses Lowell of “self-exploitation” in Zis- 
tory: "One senses the life lived in order to provide 
material for poems; one sees with horror the can- 
nibal-poet who dines off portions of his own body, 
and the bodies of his family." There are flaws in 
History, of course, since there are no flawless books 
of poetry, but flaws die of themselves, in silence, 
and need no criticism for their extinction. A poet's 
necessary conversion of experience into art can 
hardly be called cannibalism, and if the accusation 
that "the life is lived in order to provide material 
for poems" is to be convincing, it must be proved. 
These poems are Lowell's life as much as his life 
is; perhaps more. 
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Conscience incurable 
convinces me I am not writing my fe; 
life never assures which part of ourself is life. 


Lowell is not at his best in describing the chaos 
of present relation; Life Studies benefited from the 
haze, the selective screens of memory, which re- 
fined the dramatis personae into effigies of them- 
selves, sepulchral statues fixed in eternally charac- 
teristic positions. The slip and flow of changing 
personal give-and-take is apparently not yet avail- 
able to Lowell, and that truth is more damaging to 
his recent poetry than any moral criticism. The 
lapses in these three recent books spring from two 
sources—the cruel brevity of a fourteen-line form 
used for encyclopedic material, and the attempt to 
write of immediate personal interchange. When we 
lack Lowell’s penumbra of mformation about 
Rome or the Enlightenment or the Chicago Con- 
vention, we miss his point; wishing for intimacy in 
the personal sonnets, we find sometimes simply the 
rags and tatters of conversation “I am learning to 
live in history,” says Lowell in For Lizzie and Har- 
riet, and adds his definition: “What is history? 
What you cannot touch.” Once it is irremediably 
past, and only then, does life give itself to the 
epiphanies of Lowell’s verse, without losing itself 
as plight, and without divesting itself of dailiness. 
The shame of wrongdoing, the bitterness of the 
wronged, the claims of fidelity and the claims of 
change, must in life clash to a standstill, but noth- 
ing in the art of poetry serves justice as justice 
might urge in life. The extreme power, even of an 
apparently unjust position, cannot be gainsaid 
when it occurs. Here is Lowell, ^or instance, on the 
eternal problem of the subjection of women: In 
youth they were swallows, beautiful, capricious, full 
of movement and gaiety; they esked to be domes- 
ticated, to be put into nests, tc be fed; now, Op- 
pressed by the drudgery of life, they metamor- 
phose into stinging wasps: What are they but 
prostitutes? I quote the earlier version, called *Das 
ewig Weibliche": 

Serfs with a finer body and tinier brain— 

who asks the swallows to do drudgery, 

clean, cook, peck up their ton of dust per diem? 
Knock on their homes, they go up tight with fear, 
farting about all morning past their young, 

small as wasps fuming in their ash-leaf ball. 
Nature lives off the life that comes :o-hand; 

yet if we knew and softly felt their »eing, 

wasp, bee and bird might live with às on air; 

the boiling yellow-jacket in her sack 

of zebra-stripe cut short above the knee 

escape . .. the nerve-wrung creatures, wasp, bee and bird, 
felons for life or keepers of the cell. 

wives in their wooden cribs of seed and feed. 


Whatever our judgment of the social view of the 
poem, who can dismiss its powerful metamor- 
phoses, its fuming wasps and boiling yellow-jack- 
ets, its lethal conjunction of seed and feed? Finally, 
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the only test of the poem is that it be unforget- 
table, the natural held in the grip of vision. We 
know Lowell's vision, a powerful one that has for- 
gone the comforts of nostalgia, of religion, seem- 
ingly of politics. In the sterner poems, he even for- 
goes love, though The Dolphin lingers in a forlorn 
hope for that subject even yet. Love itself bows to 
the eternal phenomenon of recurrence and fate: 


I too maneuvered on a guiding string 

as I execute my written plot. 

I feel how Hamlet, stuck with the Revenge Play 
his father wrote him, went scatological 

under this clotted London sky. 


But even within the rigid confines of the plot, still 
declaiming words fed by the prompter, the poet 
finds some liberties of choice and action hovering 
jin possibility: To waver is to be counted among 
the living, he says, and "survival is talking on the 
phone." While death becomes "an ingredient of 
[his] being," he nonetheless watches, from night to 
morning, “the black rose-leaves/return to in- 
constant greenness.” Writing and writing and writ- 
ing, with an urgency showing no diminution, Low- 
ell places himself, myopic and abashed, below his 
former epic assaults on heaven: 


t 
The Difficult Grandeur of Robert Lowell 


Though this is not a comfortable poetry, it has 
the solace of truth in its picture of the misery, 
sense of stoppage, and perplexed desultoriness of 
middle age. “They told us," says Lowell, remem- 
bering the old motto, “by harshness to win the 
stars.” That was, for a long time, his mode, the 
Luciferian embattled ascent, accompanied by an 
orchestration of clashing arms and wars in heaven. 
Now, making a net, as he says, to catch like the 
Quaker fishermen all the fish in the sea of life and 
history, even up to Leviathan, he works with no 
props but the mood of the occasion, with no sure 
guide but the inexplicable distinctiveness of per- 
sonal taste. Foretelling the mixed extinction and 
perpetuity of his own poetic accomplishment, Low- 
ell hangs up his nets in perpetuity. They are the 
equivocal nets woven and unraveled by a Pe- 
nelope: 

I’ve gladdened a lifetime 
knotting, undoing a fishnet of tarred rope; 
the net will hang on the wall when the fish are eaten, 
nailed like illegible bronze on the futureless future. 


The self-epitaph is premature, but not on that ac- 
count false. The subjects of these poems will even- 
tually become extinct, like all other natural species 
devoured by time, but the indelible mark of their 
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I watch a feverish huddle of shivering cows; i : i ari M oy x à 
you sit making a fishspine from a chestnut leaf. mpressi es single sensibility will remain, in Me. 
We are at our crossroads, we are astigmatic Lowell’s votive sculpture, bronzed to imperish- 3 
and stop uncomfortable, we are humanly low. ability. [Q A 
THE POWER OF HELPLESSNESS 

A 

John, we used the language as if we made it. cS 

! —Robert Lowell, *For Jchn Berryman 1^ P 
ks 

E 

Voracious ocean, eelgrass, headstones, glow A 

of ancient brick, the nosing of a car a 

whose headlights peer for meaning by the roadside; i 

hair that grows gray, loves that leap up and fail; : 

the helplessness of madmen, sanity ay 


that inhales history into its lungs: 

heavy existence galls this one-eyed Odin 

to weigh his words but not to waive his deeds. 

His friends go mad and die, but he retains 
command: an Austerlitz—platoons of fourteen lines 
that wheel and flank like armies. They take losses 
only to be replaced. New squads advance 

to form his new divisions. Poetry’s Napoleon 
bloodies a Drang nach Osten toward his peace. 
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"ARE YOU TOO DEEPLY OCCUPIED TO SAY 
IF MY VERSE IS ALIVE?” 


In its April, 1862, issue, this 
magazine carried an article called 
"Letter to a Young Contributor," by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Poor 
Higginson. He was a remarkable 
fellow in his day: a minister and a 
soldier, abolitionist and defender of 
women's rights, essayist, critic, nov- 
elist. A man of hard-earned fame. It 
is impossible to think of a contem- 
porary counterpart for him, but 
you'd have to start with elements of 
Norman Mailer and John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Higginson was surely 
wise enough to know that history 
has a treacherous way with fame, 
but he could never have guessed 
that he would be remembered best, 


—— by those who remember him at all, 


as the man who failed to under- 
stand that his friend Emily Dickin- 
Son was a great poet. 

Their friendship began by corre- 
spondence following the publication 
of Higginson's piece of advice to 
would-be writers, which stressed the 
importance of form. Emily Dickin- 
son, then thirty-one, wrote to ask, in 


_ part: "Are you too deeply occupied 


To. 


to say if my Verse is alive? . . . I 
enclose my name—asking you, if 
you please—Sir—to tell me what is 
true?" 

Hmmm. It was a letter to give a 
man pause. If Higginson heard a 
note of hyperbole in her deference, 
he didn't let it bother him. He re- 
plied with some editorial suggestions 
and a request for information. The 
day after he received her letter with 
four poems—which, though not her 
best, deserved at least a second 
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by Richard Todd 


look—he wrote in a clubby way to 
his friend James T. Fields, editor of 
The Atlantic, to say: “I foresee that 
‘Young Contributors’ will send me 
worse things than ever now. Two 
such specimens of verse as came 
yesterday & day before—fortunately 
not to be forwarded for publica- 
tion!” Higginsom was later to meet 
Emily Dickinson, and to continue a 
correspondence with her, and to as- 
sist finally in the posthumous publi- 
cation of her poems; but he never 
ceased condescending to them. 

In Richard B Sewall’s new biog- 
raphy, THE Lire or EMILY DICKIN- 
SON (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 2 
vols. boxed, $30.00), the story of the 
poet’s long, odd relationship with 





Emily Dickinson 


Colonel Higginscn gets told in de- 
tail, and with great scrupulousness 
and sense. The words apply to the 
whole of this book, which is by far 
the best and the most complete 
study of the poet’s life yet to be 
written, the resut of nearly twenty 
years of work. Its distinction lies not 
so much in its “discoveries” as in its 
comprehensive and judicious survey 
of—I think it is fair to say—literally 
everything of significance that is 
known about Emily Dickinson. 

All Emily Dickinson’s biographers 
have faced a task of demythologiz- 
ing her. In her own lifetime she was 
already known zs “the village mys- 
tery,” or the “Myth.” “I must tell 
you about the character of Am- 
herst," a new arrival to the town 
wrote in 1881, in a letter home. “It 
Is a lady whom the people call the 
‘Myth? .. . She has not been out- 
side of her own house in fifteen 
years, except once to see a new 
church, when she crept out at night, 
& viewed it by moonlight. . . . She 
dresses wholly in white, & her mind 
is said to be perfectly wonderful. 
She writes finely, but no one ever 
sees her." 

Emily Dickinson has been pur- 
sued historically by her reputation 
as "the white-clad Nun of Am- 
herst," a soul too sweet and rarefied 
for the world around her, misunder- 
stood, if not oppressed, by her par- 
ents, living unappreciated in a cul- 
tural desert, removed from worldly 
interests—thougk (in an important 
variant of the legend) perhaps the 
victim of an unconsummated love 
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affair that propelled her into reclu- 
sion. There is, of course, some foun- 
dation for the myth. Except for two 
terms at Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, a brief visit to Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, and seven 
months in Boston for care of her 
eyes, Emily Dickinson lived her en- 
tire life, from 1830 to 1886, in her 
fathers house in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. Begirning in her late 
twenties, she did remove herself 
from much daiy human contact. 
But the reasons seemed to have 
little to do with the frailty of her 
spirit. She became sardonically hos- 
tile, for one thing, to the life of 
many of her townswomen, whose 
starched “Dimity Convictions” she 
mocked. She also could not honor 
the local forms of religion, though 
she became, of course, an intensely 
religious poet. (She once made a 
succinct statement of her faith: 
“When Jesus tells us about his Fa- 
ther, we distrust him. When he 
shows us his Home, we turn away, 
but when he confides to us that he 
is ‘acquainted with Grief, we listen, 
for that also is an Acquaintance of 
our own.") Moreover, she carried on 
an active correspondence and main- 
tained friendships—and relationships 
that were something more than 
friendly. 

She was, during her lifetime, 
probably less appreciated as a poet 
than has been the case for any 
other important poet since the in- 
vention of movable type. The cur- 
rent Complete Foems lists nearly 
1800 poems; whle she was alive, 
just seven of them were published, 
all anonymously. Yet even this part 
of her life is comolex. Something of 
her worth was understood by at 
least one of her contemporaries, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, who was a cel- 
ebrated writer in her time and had 
considerable influence with publish- 
ers. One Boston editor, Thomas 
Niles, eagerly solicited a book- 
length manuscript from Emily Dick- 
inson on having seen a handful of 
her poems. Emily demurred. 

The incident leads to a central 
truth about the "Myth": much of it 
was of Emily Dickinson's own mak- 
ing. She was a willfully private and 
mysterious person. and could be at 
moments a highly difficult woman. 
Consider the bafflement of Col. 
Higginson on receipt of his second 
letter from her, which said, in part: 





t. Fu MIS: HER 12 28 


You asked how old I was? I 
made no verse—but one or two— 
until this winter-Sir— . .. 

You ask of my Companions 
Hills—Sir—and the Sundown—and a 
Dog-large as myself, that my Fa- 
ther bought me—They are better 
than Beings—because they know— 
but do not tell-and the noise in 
the Pool, at Noon—excels my Pi- 
ano. I have a Brother and Sister— 
My Mother does not care for 
thought—and Father, too busy with 
his briefs—to notice what we do— 

They are religicus—except 
me—and address an Eclipse, every 
morning—whom they call their 
"Father." But I fear my story fa- 
tigues you— . 


This letter—which was among the 
first things published after her 
death—has gone a long way toward 
hiding its author from her public, as 
it hid her from Higginson. He later 
complained of the “fiery mist” with 
which she surrounded herself. Rich- 
ard Sewall doesn’t claim to have 
dispelled the mist, but he has kept a 
clear eye on Emily Dickimson as her 
own mythmaker. And he has re- 
stored her from isolation to the in- 
tricate social and emotional context 
in which she lived. 

She was not the “Backwoodsman” 
she once found it convenient to call 
herself, and Amherst was not the 
backwoods. It was a provincial but 
intensely self-aware intellectual 
community, which could be sniffish 
to the world outside. The town, in 
this way, had a lot in common with 
Emily Dickinson. She wrote home 
from one of her sojourns, her year 
at Mount Holyoke, that she was 
surprised to have found so many 
agreeable companions, though of 
course "They are not Amherst girls.” 
Sewall demonstrates that, indeed, 
quite an intense society of Amherst 
girls and Amherst boys existed, and 
that Emily received a stimulating 
education at Amherst Academy. 
The Dickinsons occupied the center 
of the town's social life. Both her 
father, Edward, and her brother, 
Austin, served as treasurer of Am- 
herst College, and their houses were 
gathering places for faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni. Emerson, on a 
lecture tour, was a guest. And life 
was not so straitlaced as our sense 
of libertine progress may dictate. 
Letters from a friend of the Dickin- 
son girls, Joseph Lyman, contain 
such memorable scenes as the one 


in which Emily's sister Lavinia is 
seated on Lyman's lap, plaiting her 
chestnut-colored hair about his 
neck. 

The town absorbed the shock of a 
long-standing affair between its 
leading citizen—which, by then, 
Austin Dickinson was—and a 
woman twenty-seven years younger 
than he, Mabel Loomis Todd, wife 
of the director of the Amherst Col- 
lege Observatory. Although this 
story has lived in town lore, it has 
not appeared in print before, and it 
makes an entrancing tale. (Sewall, 
literary executor for Mrs. Todd's 
daughter, had first access to much 
material about Austin, his family, 
and Mrs. Todd. To Sewall’s credit, 
this part of the story does not be- 
come disproportionate.) Adultery 
was handled coolly in an Amherst 
kitchen of a morning. Austin re- 
ported to Mabel about his con- 
frontation with his wife: 


At breakfast . . . the question came 
square, after leading up properly, 
"Did you see Mrs. Todd?" I had 
anticipated it and said at once, 
"Certainly, that was what I went to 
Boston for." This unhesitating 
frankness was somewhat stunning, 
and the rally wasn't prompt. When 
it came, it was, "She told me she 
was to spend a few days in Boston 
before going to Hampton, and I 
concluded you would see her.” I 
replied, “Yes, I said I did.” This 
ended it. There has been no allu- 
sion to it or you, since. 


What the significance of this af- 
fair was for Emily can’t be fully 
known, but at a minimum, it sug- 
gests something of the complexity of 
the society in which she immedi- 
ately lived. She cannot be expected 
to have been displeased by the liai- 
son; though Emily and Austin’s 
wife, Sue, were girlhood friends, 
and their early letters have left a 
legend of idyllic sisterliness, in fact 
they grew to dislike each other. 

Indeed, the affair may have been 
responsible for little less than the 
historical survival of Emily Dickin- 
son. It was Mrs. Todd who edited 
the poems after Emily’s death and 
persevered in finding them a pub- 
lisher. Lavinia had despaired of the 
task, and Sue was indifferent. It 
seems clear that Mrs. Todd, though 
a sensitive editor, was acting more 
out of love for Austin than for the 
poems. Without her, it is not im- 
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plausible that they would have been 


'sonsigned to an attic and thence to 


the dump. 

Emily Dickinson's own romantic 
experience has long been a subject 
that has intrigued her students, be- 
ginning with those in her lifetime 
who attributed her withdrawal from 
the world to unrequited love. Rich- 
ard Sewall researches her affections 
more conclusively than anyone else 
has done, though the conclusion is 
still mostly mystery. She was well 
supplied with beaux, for at least one 
of whom—Ben Newton, a member 
of her father’s law practice—her 
feeling ran deep. He died young, 
and was the only one of her male 
friends who is recorded as having 
apprehended her genius, or the 
promise of it. She later wrote (to 
Higginson), “My dying tutor told 
me that he would like to live till I 
had been a poet.” She had a sharp, 
mirthful eye for young men who 
didn’t measure up. Of John Emer- 
son, another lawyer in her father’s 
office, she said: “he carries about 
the sail of a good sized British ves- 
sel, when he has oped his mouth I 
think no dog has barked." 

She had three intense relation- 
ships—intense on her side, at least— 
with three men who were consid- 
erably older than she. And Emily 
left behind three draft letters, ad- 
dressed only to a nameless “Mas- 
ter,” that record abject agony over 
disappointment in love. (She strives 
to make plain that she has been 
hurt: “Master. If you saw a bullet 
hit a Bird—and he told you he 
wasn't shot-you might weep at his 
courtesy, but you would certainly 


.. doubt his word.") The recipient of 


these letters—if in fact versions of 
them were ever sent—is unknown. 
Early legend explained the whole of 
Emily Dickinson’s adult life as a 
response to rejection by Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, a Philadelphia 
preacher, and the “Master” letters 
are still felt by some to have been 
meant for him. It seems far more 
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likely that they were addressed to 
Samuel Bowles, a friend of the fam- 
ily, married, publisher of the 
Springfield Republican, and a man 
of national prominence. But Sewall 
is content to review both arguments, 
and to point out that there may yet 
be someone else, currently unknown. 
The record of Emily’s love for Bowles 
is substantial, though he seems to 
have regarded her as merely charm- 
ing. Several letters and poems sent to 
him survive, some coyly provocative, 
some nearly wanton. At one moment 
she plays on the Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning poem, with a result that is 
wholly her own: 


“Why do I love” You, Sir? 

Because— 

The Wind does not require the Grass 
To answer—Wherefore when He pass 
She cannot Keep Her place... . 


The lightning—never asked an Eye 
Wherefore it saut-when He was by— 


Late in her life, Emily Dickinson 
apparently came as close as she was 
to come to a fulfilling love—with 
Judge Otis Phillips Lord, a member 
of the Massachusetts State Supreme 
Court. Like her other “Masters,” he 
seems an unlikely candidate for her 
love: twenty years older, worldly, 
and deeply conservative, and, for 
most of their relationship, anyway, a 
married man. Little is known about 
when and how they met; presum- 
ably though, it was through her fa- 
ther, whose friend Lord was. By 
1877, after his wife’s death, Emily 
was writing to him with a frankness 
that suggested mutual feeling: 


My lovely Salem smiles at me. I 
seek his Face so often—but I have 
done with guises. 

I confess that I love him—I re- 
joice that I love him... 


And there are hints elsewhere that 
Lord may even have proposed mar- 
riage. 

The truth of any of these rela- 
tionships can't be knowr unless new 
documents appear, but the truth is 
less important than the sense im- 
parted by the imperfect record of 
Emily Dickinson's aduit years, of 
her continuing, often passionate, in- 
volvement with life outside her “Fa- 
ther’s house.” 

Many of her poems plamly gain 
their depth from her anguished rela- 
tionships with others. Many spring 
from less turbulent human circum- 


stance. More often than is apparent 
they were occasional poems, written 
as an enclosure to a thank-you or 
condolence note. They could be off- 
handedly charming and resonant, as 
in the small poem written to accom- 
pany the gift cf a cocoon to her 
nephew: 


Drab Habitation of Whom? 
Tabernacle or Tomb— 

Or Dome of Worm— 

Or Porch of Gnome— 

Or some Elf’s Catacomb? 


Characteristically, her poems, 
large and small, turn on some inter- 
penetration of the infinite and the 
finite, and it is a mistake to think 
that because the infinite appears, 
the finite is meant to be dismissed. 
Think of how many of her great 
poems depend an social imagery: 
Because I could not stop for Death— 

He kindly stoppec for me— 


The Carriage held but just Ourselves— 
And Immortality. 


We slowly drove—He Knew no haste 
And I had put away 

My labor and my leisure too, 

For his Civility— 


We passed the School, where 
Children strove 
At Recess—in the Ring— 
We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain— 
We passed the Setting Sun— 


Or rather-He passed Us- | 
The Dews drew cuivering and chill— 
For only Gossamer, my Gown— 

My Tippet—only Tulle— 


We paused before a House that seemed 
A Swelling of the Ground— 

The Roof was scarcely visible— 

The Cornice—in the Ground— 


Since then—'tis Centuries—and yet 
Feels shorter than the Day 

I first surmised the Horses’ Heads 
Were toward Eternity— 


A simplistic way of reading that 
poem is as a memento mori, a de- 
valuation of ordinary experience, 
but that is not true to its feeling. It 
is a poem not ust about death, but 
about the experience of living with 
the knowledge of death, about the 
inevitable cohabitation of the tem- 
poral and the spiritual. As Richard 
Sewall remarks of another, lesser 
poem, and about Emily Dickinson's 
poetry in general, “The cosmic jos- 
tles the everyday and each is illu- 
mined." 


Sewall only rarely allows himself 
a judgmental word on Emily Dick- 
inson's character. Once he speaks of 
a visit that Samuel Bovles paid to 
the house, when Emily refused to 
come downstairs to greet him. 
Bowles shouted, “‘Emily, you 
damned rascal! No more of this 
nonsense! I’ve traveled all the way 
from Springfield to see you. Come 
down at once.” She came down, 
and was reportedly “charming and 
sociable.” “Clearly,” Sewall remarks, 
“she needed more Bowleses in her 
life.” 

So she did, if only to discover 
that she didn’t need them. Her 
habit of apprenticing herself to infe- 
rior “Masters” is emblematic of her 
perpetually confused sense of her 
relationship with the world. Her life 
was a whipsaw of reckless vulnera- 
bility and excessive self-defense. 
What to show, what to hide, what 
to give, what to keep, what to offer, 
what to expect—the questions seem 
to have reverberated continually 
within her consciousness. As Sewall 
remarks a few pages later, “Her 
failures, certainly, were with people. 
Throughout her life, she never 
achieved a single, wholly satisfying 
relationship with anybody she had 
to be near, or with, for any length 
of time. . . . All her life she de- 
manded too much of people." And 
yet this is not the whole of the 
story; she could be extraordinarily 
generous. Sewall lets someone else 
say it, and seems relieved to have it 
spoken. Judge Lord wrote to Vinnie, 
concerned about Emily's health, 
"knowing how entirely unselfish she 
is, and how unwilling to disclose 
any ailment. . . ." Sewall remarks: 
"Lord's tribute to her unselfishness 
is the only one of its kind we have 
and at last gives a proper title to all 
those devoted labors for her family 
and the countless acts of thought- 
fulness for her friends that her cor- 
respondences, major and minor, in- 
dicate. The image of the self- 
absorbed recluse has too long domi- 
nated the conventional notion of 
her; Lord’s perception seems truer.” 

Among Emily Dickinson’s fears 
was a fear of excess, and properly 
so: She was prey to it. She left be- 
hind perhaps a greater proportion 
of bad—or at least precarious—po- 
etry than any other major poet. Her 
poems characteristically go awry in 
one of the two directions that her 
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Heres What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


e In children's homes: supplementary 
food, clothing, medical care, and dedi- 
cated housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school sup- 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family 
guidance from a trained child care 
worker. 





Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, 


I wish to sponsor a [ ] boy [ ] girl in 

(8^ 705.7) 00 MEER CR 3 RU 
[ ] Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay- 
ment of $ . Send me child's name, 
story, address and picture. 

: cannot sponsor a child but want to give 


[ ] Please send me more information. 


e Special aid depending on the country 
and the type of project. 

e Psychological support because the child 
knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children 
in: Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indo- 
nesia. 


Y 


Inc. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


Name 
Addres 
City. 


State — Ap 


Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. AT1910 
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How does a kid 
crippled with 
Cerebral Palsy 
become a 


successful 


we 


ith guts... 


And a lot of help from 

United Cerebral Palsy. 
Leonard Eaton, now an 
attorney for the Housing and 
Urban Development 
Administration, still has only 
partial use of one hand 

and gets around with crutches. 


But he made it. 


And United Cerebral Palsy 
can help lots of other 

kids make it, too, with 
physical therapy, medical 
treatment, counseling and 
other needed services. 


But only as long as you're 
there to help. 





Give to ks 

UNITED 
CEREBRAL 

PALSY 
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life did: toward effusion or evasion. 
She could be precious and she 
could be simply inscrutable. The 
best of her poems are exquisite acts 
of balance, ard how she must have 
lusted after the poise that is the 
social counterpart of that achieve- 
ment. 

The hardest part of the "Myth" 
to dispel is a too easy equation be- 
tween the suffering of her life and 
the triumph of her poetry. She can’t 
be said to have turned to poetry be- 
cause of her failure at life—though 
by the end, she knew that poetry 
was her vocation, and would let 
nothing interfere with it. She 
learned a great deal from life, and 
it is tempting to think that she 
would have learned still more had 
her life been less circumscribed; and 
it is impossible to imagine the expe- 
rience that could have deterred her 
from poetry. 

Even such slight speculation 
threatens to trespass the boundaries 
of Sewall’s biography. For a plainly 
authoritative work, it is one of the 
most modest books imaginable. One 
of the frustrations of reading it is 
the sense that Sewall has earned the 
right to say much more than he has 
said. There are other frustrations. It 
would be nice to be able to say of 
The Life of Emily Dickinson what 
Emily Dickinson said of a life: 


The Props assist the House 
Until the House is built 

And then the Props withdraw 
And adequate, erect, 

The House support itself 

And cease to recollect 

The Auger and the Carpenter— 
Just such a retrospect 

Hath the perfected Life— 

A past of Plank and Nail 

And slowness—then the Scaffolds drop 
Affirming it a Soul 


But the scaffolds are still in place. 
The book is organized in a way that 
is more faithful to Sewall’s pro- 
digious research than to the shape 
of the life he has reconstructed. The 
first volume ends before the life be- 
gins: It consists of Sewall’s careful 
portraits of family and forebears 
and of the town. Volume Two de- 
scribes the life in roughly chrono- 
logical order, but it is still arranged 
about Emily Dickinson’s various 
relationships. As Sewall acknowl- 
edges, it is consequently difficult to 
keep in mind the complex of forces 
and events that were affecting her 
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at any one moment, and you have 
to struggle for a sense of the sweep 
of her life. It is demanding reading, 
every page carrying a burden of 
caution and annotation. Yet it is 


hard to call these qualities flaws, 
since they are directly a function of 
Sewal's knowing so much, and of 
his refusal to violate the limits of 
what he knows. 











LUCKLESS HEROINES, SWINISH MEN 
by Ralph Tyler 


TIGERS ARE BETTER-LOOKING 
by Jean Rhys 
Harper & Row, $6.95 


Just this year A. Alvarez, writing 
in the New York Times, called her 
“the best living English novelist.” 
That's a tall order for a woman who 
says she drifted into writing and 
never does it when she's happy, 
only when she's sad, to rework pain 
into manageable melancholy. She 
also has only one heroine. herself, a 
woman who says over and over, like 
a dusty record with a stuck needle: 
"Take me as I am. I couldn't care 
less.” Her rudderless, come-what- 
may attitude, and the obscene drift 
of the world into war, kept her from 
publishing anything for nearly 
twenty years. She was lost from 
view and then quite suddenly 
found, and taken up as a woman 
who understood women. Deafening 
applause comes late in the day for 
Jean Rhys, now eighty and finding 
old age as terrible as she knew it 
would be. 

Tigers Are Better-Looking com- 
bines stories written after 1939 with 
selections from her first book of 
stories, The Left Bank, published in 
1927 under the sponsorship of Ford 
Madox Ford. The excellence of 
this early work, mostly concerning 
the Paris she knocked about in, 
should have won her a secure repu- 
tation. It didn’t, perhaps because 
she hid her careful art behind an 
offhand manner; or it could have 
been that the world wasn't ready to 
learn about woman as underdog un- 
less that dog had a pets winning 
ways. Miss Rhys’s underdogs bite, 
most particularly the hands that 
feed them. 

Miss Rhys was discarded by Ford 
after a liaison he chillingly calcu- 
lated with the assistance of his com- 
mon-law wife, and went on to write 
four marvelous, largely overlooked 


novels, ending with Good Morning, 
Midnight, which appeared in that 
worst of years, 1939. The war 
brushed her books aside, although 
they had earned a modest critical 
reception—along with a few sniffs at 
her sordidness. Back in the England 
she always found too cold—she had 
been born in the West Indies—she 
disappeared into a peaceful second 
marriage with a publisher’s reader, 
and when he died, with his cousin. 

That was that, at least until 1957, 
when the BBC did a radio version 
of Good Morning, Midnight, and she 
was rediscovered, by herself as well 
as others. She had the courage to 
publish a few stories in literary 
magazines and really get down to a 
novel she had been thinking about 
for years. It was to be the story of 
Rochester’s mad wife, kept in the 
attic in Charlotte Bronté’s Jane 
Eyre. This strange woman, West-In- 
dian-born like Jean Rhys, is seen so 
fleetingly before she perishes in 
flames—conveniently for the enam- 
ored Jane and Mr. Rochester. To 
Miss Rhys, the first Mrs. Rochester 
was a ghost who had to be given 
life. It took nine years to recreate 
this woman who had been broken 
by Rochester’s loveless response to 
her passion. When the book ap- 
peared in 1966 as Wide Sargasso 
Sea, it was hailed by many as a 
masterpiece. And yet, bursting as it 
is with marvels, particularly its de- 
piction of an uneasy Jamaica after 
the emancipation of the slaves, it 
seems feverish and strained. Miss 
Rhys is better out of crinolines and 
into those chic little dresses her 
luckless heroines of the twenties and 
thirties covet so hungrily. 

The success of Sargasso brought 
hardcover and paperback reissues of 
earlier novels. Nowadays they are 
clutched to the bra-less bosom of 
many a young women’s rights activ- 
ist, although her heroines are pas- 


sive, distrustful of other women, 
only too eager to be’ kept by a mart 
forever searching the mirrors of 
their compacts to count the damage, 
to wonder if they still have a face 
they can borrow on. They never 
have a bean, but they take taxis or 
are put into them by blue-eyed, 
hard, successful men who are some- 
what relieved to see them go. Obvi- 
ously, these women are not to be 
emulated by anyone who wants to 
take charge of her own life. But 
they and the men who saunter away 
from them are depicted with a 
dead-eyed accuracy that can be use- 
ful to an honest cause. 

Miss Rhys hates cant. Not even 
the reader is spared her contempt 


for hypocrisy. In the story “Hun- . 


ger,” she describes what it feels like 
to go without food for several days, 
and concludes: “I have never gone 
without food for longer than five 
days, so I cannot amuse you any 
longer.” 

Her women are pretty but un- 
trained, with no way of their own to 


satisfy their upper-middle-class - 


tastes. (Miss Rhys, who is admit- 
tedly all her heroines, was both 
a chorus girl and a mannequin.) 
Although ornamental, they are 


clumsily unable to take proper ad- 


vantage of rich men momentarily at- 
tracted by a girl's good looks. Her 
heroines have the unfortunate habit 
of falling for their protectors and 
actually wanting to go to bed with 
them in the security of love—which 
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The former Director of the National Gallery of 
Art now paints "a fascinating picture of the 
rarefied world of the very rich and their passion 
for collecting great works of art.” 

— Marquis Childs E 
"An inside report on some of the = 
greatest art patrons of the 20th 
century.’ —John Canaday 
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wasn't the way the game was sup- 
posed to be pleyed. Jean Rhys was 
one of the firs: women writers, at 
least among tke Anglo-Saxons, to 
say without equ:vocation that women 
like sexual love. 

Her books are her own story 
slightly askew. Miss Rhys came to 
England in 1910 from her native 
Dominica and studied at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art. When 
her father died and money got 
scarce, she went into the chorus of a 
touring musical comedy company. 
She trouped the provinces—“doing 
her nails in the Sunday train"—lived 
in London between engagements, 
and worked in a canteen during 
World War I. The story of a chorus 
girl who drifts into halfhearted pros- 
titution after sh2 is sexually initiated 
by one of Miss Rhys's cold English- 
men is beautifully told in Voyage in 
the Dark, her third and perhaps 
best novel, because it convinces 
throughout that everything in it had 
to happen exacily as it did. There is 
none of the cleverness which on 
rare occasions trips up the author— 
one of her few failings. 

Marriage to € Dutch poet enabled 
Miss Rhys to escape to the Conti- 
nent in 1919. They lived by his 
wits-sometimes poshly, sometimes 
down to iced white wine and skip 
the lunch. A long story, "Vienne," 
suggests that tae disorder of their 
life kept erratic step with the dis- 
solution of postwar Europe. Her 
technique appears to have been in- 
fluenced by tae films; there are 
quick scenes, and much said by 
being left unsaid. She leaves out 
and she leaves out and she leaves 
out. Uncannily, her work is the 
richer for it. Scolded by Ford Mad- 
ox Ford for not saying enough 
about the topography of Paris in 
The Left Bank, she is thought of 
now as one of the most evocative 
writers about that city. 

In Quartet, her first novel, she ex- 
plains in thin y disguised fashion 
how, after her husband was thrown 
in prison over a shady deal, Ford 
and Australian painter Stella Bowen 
took her up. Ford wanted her sex- 
ually, Stella dicn’t care to wreck her 
own relationship. with Ford by tak- 
ing offense, and Miss Rhys was left 
to play her thankless part as who 
knows what. It smashed her up. Her 
next novel, After Leaving Mr Mac- 
kenzie, tells about her aimless life 


after Ford's allowance to her stops 
and she has to seek money here and 
there, even in England, where her 
wintry relatives think she got no 
better than she deserved. The last 
novel of the thirties, Goed Morning, 
Midnight, finds her herome drinking 
too much in Bloomsbury and of- 
fered money enough for two weeks 
in Paris to pull herself together. 
Paris, with its bitter memories, 
proves the wrong prescription. She 
is now almost forty years old, her 
looks aren't what they were, but she 
still has a fur coat. A gigolo, mis- 
taking the coat for evidence of 
wealth, makes a play for her, and 
she, liking to see him take the part 
that she herself always played— 
being charming for money-strings 
him along. It is a cat and mouse 
game, but who is the cat and who is 
the mouse? It ends with a sad sex- 
ual “yes,” not to the gigolo, but to 
an even more unappetizing stranger. 

Perhaps it wasn't the war alone 
that broke off this series of semi- 
autobiographical novels. Good 
Morning, Midnight is as wounding 
as jagged glass. It marks some final 
inner shattering. 

The new stories in Tigers Are Bet- 
ter-Looking at times achieve a 
broader humanity. In the title story, 
for example, the central figure is a 
man, an Australian journalist who is 
having a struggle with his writing 
and who drinks and fights in the 
street to get back the swing of his 
words. There is even a moving story 
of a marriage. 

Miss Rhys has always made clear 
the swinishness of respectable men 
with their well-padded, rudimentary 
hearts. Yet there is not all that 
much difference between Jean Rhys 
women and some modern men. 
Both sexes have been known to re- 
sort to drink, lovemaking, novel- 
reading, and moviegoing to get over 
bad patches that cost them sleep. 
There are men, fully as passive as 
her heroines, who sit in bars off 
Madison Avenue, staring in the mir- 
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fairy tale. 


Come see! From the Dracula 
country of the Carpathians and 
the painted monasteries of 
Moldavia to the Latin sophis- 
tication of Bucharest and 
the Black Sea resorts... 
Romania is a storybook 
vacationland. Fantastic? 
With all-expense tours 
from $19 a day it’s almost 
unbelievable. But true! 
Our TOUROMANIA bro- 
chure lists hundreds of 
vacation bargains ... 
independent tours in 
Romania and multi-coun- 
try escorted tours 
including Romania. Write! 
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ror behind the bottles, wondering 
M went wrong and what in 

od’s name to do about it, and 
knowing there is nothing to do at 
all. 

Miss Rhys is now said to be writ- 
ing her autobiography in a cottage 
in Devon. A perfectionist, she does 
draft after draft. Only once, as an 


experiment, did she try to write to- 
tally out of her imagination with no 
recourse to experience. It was about 
a rat, and it didn't come off. A pity. 
It would have been interesting to 
see what she would have done with 
this least bourgeois of animals, 
hunted, hard to trap, and elegant in 
its own lethal way. 











IHE DISIINCTION OF THE LIFE 


by William Abrahams 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
by Sybille Bedford 
Knopf, $15.00 


More than with most writers, 
one's conception of Aldous Huxley 
depends on one's generation. In 
each he seems to have acquired a 
new "identity." If you are old 
enough (or almost) to have known 
the 1920s, when he came so daz- 
zlingly into view and so perfectly 
epitomized them, you have an in- 
stantaneous legendary image: the 
novelist, steeped in European cul- 
ture and postwar despair, witty, 
worldly yet weary of the world. A 
generation on, and your image is of 
the pacifist and mystic who removes 
himself from Europe and settles, 
alongside Thomas Mann and Igor 
Stravinsky and Arnold Schónberg 
and Gerald Heard and Christopher 
Isherwood, in Southern California. 
And for the youngest generation, 
the name evokes—especially for 
those who don't read—the apostle of 
the hallucinogenic and the utopian 
commune experience. An extraordi- 
nary set of "identities" or "represen- 
 tations," is it not?—at once logical 
and bewildering, and summarized in 
the long list of titles (forty-seven in 
all) that extends from Crome Yellow 
and Antic Hay to Ends and Means 
and The Perennial Philosophy to 
The Doors of Perception and Island. 

Such conceptions, when stated as 
baldly and reductively as this, turn 
out to be closer to misconceptions 
than to the ever so complex reality 
they attempt to pin down, though 
they are not without their grain of 
truth. Looked at carefully, through 
the lenses of art and scholarship, 
they take on their proper propor- 
tion. It is the particular merit of Sy- 
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bille Bedford, in this immense and 
fascinating biography, that she is 
able to bring into focus Aldous 
Huxley in all (or nearly all) his 
metamorphoses and manifestations. 
Doing so, she triumphantly fulfills 
Virginia Woolf's dictum: “Biogra- 
phy is to give a man some kind of 
shape after his death"—a definition 
which serves as the epigraph to this 
book. 

Mrs. Bedford also quotes, as a 
guiding principle in her composition 
of the work, a remark of Mrs. 
Woolf's good friend Desmond Mac- 
Carthy: "A biographer is an artist 
upon oath." This is cleverly said, 
and it happens to be true, at least 
in some cases. But it is also true 
that in an even larger number of 
cases, a biographer may be a model 
of exactitude, assemble masses 
of facts, mini-facts and nonfacts— 





Aldous Huxley 


turning his magnifying glass, as 
Paul Valéry wrcte somewhere of the 
Stendhalians, om the least events of 
his subject's life, his scribbled notes, 
his tradesmen's bills—and yet, not 
being an artist, find it impossible to 
give his subject "some kind of 
shape," even if he is aware, which 
too often he is aot, that “some kind 
of shape" is necessary. Mrs. Bed- 
ford, of course, is an artist, as any- 
one familiar with her novel A Leg- 
acy will know already. She has 
performed prodigies of research and 
mastered a staggering amount of 
material; her Aldous has indeed 
"some kind of shape"; her bicgra- 
phy is unquestionably a work of 
art; I admire it immensely. And yet, 
how odd it is, in its style (of 
course), but more important, in its 
arrangements and emphases, in its 
highlights and shadows. If this is 
Huxley to the life—as I am prepared 
to believe it is—it is Sybille Bed- 
ford's Huxley: An artist has been at 
work here. She »egins: 


The object o° this book is to give 
a truthful account of the life of AI- 
dous Huxley amd of Aldous Huxley 
as a man. Although it is in no 
way intended zs a work of literary 
criticism or am evaluation of his 
thought, such a book must—quite 
inevitably—con:ain a good deal of 
his writing anc his thought. Natu- 
rally I feel presumptuous in at- 
tempting the biography of a man of 
his moral and mtellectual quality. 


Mrs. Bedford always writes care- 
fully, and if one reads her with the 
care she deserves, the more remark- 
able this passege appears. Surely, 
one thinks, something is missing: 
that key word, writer, which conven- 
tionally ought to be there somehow. 
Say: "of Aldous Huxley as a man 
and writer." Or: “a man of his 
moral and intellectual quality, and 
of his quality s a writer.” But no; 
the omission is deliberate—in itself, 
I would suggest, a form of literary 
criticism. It is not that Mrs. Bedford 
is hostile to Huxley as a writer, 
though she tends, in that regard, to 
underestimate Fim a little-no more, 
however, than Huxley did himself. 
In the end we have, unforgettably, 
unarguably, in Sir Isaiah Berlin’s 
phrase, “a wholly civilized, good, 
and scrupulous man, and one of the 
greatest imaginable distinction.” 

It is difficult to think of another 


writer of our time—or of any time— 
to whom such a tribute might be 
paid. Joyce? Proust? Lawrence? 
Hardly. There is an element of the 
monstrous in most great writers, a 
monstrousness that is part and par- 
cel of their genius, that seems to 
have been wholly lacking in Huxley. 
(I say this as a statement of fact, 
being convinced of it by Mrs. Bed- 
ford's biography, not as a statement 
of literary criticism, a syllogism to 
suggest why his novels should fall 
short of the very highest level of 
achievement.) At one point, we are 
told: *Aldous's flock [of readers] did 
increase after 1936, but some of it 
was a new and different flock. Then 
there were the critics . . . But that 
is literary history, not Aldous's." 
Still, it might have been interesting, 
and not unexpected in the biogra- 
phy of an author, to learn of how 
his books were received, though 
Mrs. Bedford has her justification 
for keeping us uninformed on the 
matter. Incredible as it must seem 
to anyone familiar with the anguish 
and self-absorption and concern of 
most writers with the fate of their 
works, hence themselves, *He had 
long given up reading anything about 
himself if he could help it.” 

So, odd though it may first ap- 
pear, Mrs. Bedford is justified in 
proceeding as she does, determined 
strictly to tell "the life of Aldous 
Huxley and of Aldous Huxley as a 
man." Certainly we are made aware 
that the man was writing, always 
writing. He had, as she says, his 
"métier d'écrivain.” 

And that is perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary thing in a life that, as it 
is set before us here, is marked by 
the extraordinary. There is the won- 
der of his having become a writer at 
all, for in the most direct, physi- 
ological, and limiting way, the odds 
were dramatically against it. At 
Eton, when he was sixteen, he suf- 
fered “a violent attack of keratitis 
punctata." The result was eighteen 
months of virtual blindress, during 
which, with a vigor, courage, and 
determination—all those virtues we 
associate with that Victorian in- 
tellectual elite whose descendant he 
symbolically and literally was (his 
grandfather was T. H. Huxley, the 
biologist and theorist of Evolution; 
his great-grandfather was Dr. Ar- 
nold of Rugby; his great-uncle was 
Matthew  Arnold)—Aldous “taught 
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Ultra-soft calfskin combines with 
springy crepe rubber in 119 sizes. 

Supple calfskin is carefully shaped 
over 119 different lasts to insure a 
near-perfect fit for each of the sizes 
listed in the chart below. Backs are 
lined with glove-soft leather, and an 
absorbent cotton twill in the toes keeps 
your feet cool and dry. 

Soles and heels are fashioned from 
springy crepe rubber to cushion every 
step you take and guard against slips. 
Even if you stand on concrete all day, 
vour feet will feel better and so will 
you! Between the outer sole and the 
non-curl leather insole is a layer of 
finely grcund natural cork. It creates 
a unique foot-forming effect while it 
insulates against heat, cold, and damp. 


Honest good looks. 


The Globetrotter has been referred to 
as a masterpiece of understatement in 
shoe design. Its handsome styling goes 
equaliy well from the office to the 
bal. park because of the clean, un- 
cluttered lines. It represents 
a skillful blending of the 

contemporary with the 

classic for men who 
stride confidently 
through life. Black or 


rich brown $50.00 ppd. 


AF : 
IICA from ths uxdlipupy 
* Globetrotters are made for us by crafts- 
men at Allen-Edmonds one of 
America’s most respected names in qual- 
ity footwear. They're so different, we 
can confidently guarantee them to be 
the most comfortable shoes you've ever 
worn. 

Try ‘em yourself for 2 weeks at home. 
If you're not completely satisfied, re- 


À turn them to us, postage prepaid, for 
Aa full refund... no ifs, ands, or buts. 


Dept. AM-J 
1805 N.W. Thurman Portland, Ore. 97209 












































No. 2040 Oty. Size Width 
Black 
Brown 
6 V 7 % 8 V; 9 Va 10 V2 11 Ve 12 Va 13 14 15 16 
AAA M X X X X X X X X X X X X 
AA — P lo KER X X X X X Iq 
Ur ow X X X X X X X X X X X X X X 
B X X X X X X X X X X X X X X X 
C UC K-X-X X X X X x XX X X X X X X X 
E D x X X X X X X X X X X X X XX XX 
E x x X X X X X X X X X X X X X X 
EEE X X X X XX X X X X X X X X 





[Ci Send FREE 80 pg. color catalog. “Escape 
from the ordinary.” Direct import savings 
on unique items from around the world. 
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THE INVASION AND OCCUPATION OF 
DENMARK AND NORWAY 

APRIL 1940-MAY 1945 

BY RICHARD PETROW 

One of the great untold stories of World 
War ll — the truth not only about 
Germany's brutality but about a 
courage unmatched in the annals 

* of history. 


50 photos, 3 maps 
= $10.95 
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THE MOST 
DANGEROUS 
AMERICA 

` Scenes From the Life 
- of Benjamin Franklin 












P 
DOWER?) «at the top of her 


powers....an important man 
cutely seen and shrewdly 
nown, and presented so deftly 
hat he seems to grow rather 
an to be written? — Wallace 
$8.95 


1 antic-Little, Brown 


THE CHOICE IS 
ALWAYS OURS 


Beautiful, wise, searching. val of our day."—N. Y. Times. 
"Nothing like this book has ‘Concentrated depth of in- 
appeared before in our lan- sight and bread:h of vision." 
guage."—Howard Thurman. —Carroll A. Wise. Paperbound. 
"An inspiring contribution to $1.95 

the instinctual spiritual revi- 


A NEW RE-QUEST BOOK . . . AT BOOKSTORES 


or postpaid, promptly, from Quest Books Dept. AM, 
306 West Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois 60187. 
The Theosophical Publishing House 
LONDON 


First paper edition. 
THE ANTHOLOGY 
ON THE 
RELIGIOUS WAY 


Edited by 

Dorothy Berkley Phillips 
Elizabeth Boyden Howes 
Lucille M. Nixon 

480 pages 
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himself Braille and to type on a 
small portable. de taught himself to 
play the piano—first with one hand 
on the Braille page and the other 
hand on the p:ano keys. .. ." He 
managed to read “a great amount 
. . . With his fingertips slowly, mad- 
deningly slowly. off the thick Braille 
page." Most remarkable of all, it 
was during th:s period, when he 
could "just distinguish light from 
darkness," that he wrote an 80,000- 
word novel—which subsequently dis- 
appeared—on h:s typewriter. Gradu- 
ally his sight began to recover, and 
thereafter for h:m it was an unend- 
ing struggle to -eturn, not merely to 
the company o? those who see, but 
of those who see to read—and he 
read omnivorcusly—and of those 
who see to write—which he did al- 
most every day of his adult life. 

The return cf his sight, and the 
amazing use to which he put it, was 
the first miracle of Aldous Huxley's 
life. The second was his marriage to 
Maria Nys, whom he met at Lady 
Ottoline Morrell's house, Garsing- 
ton, during the First World War. I 
will admit, shamelessly, that I have 
fallen under :he spell of Maria 
Huxley; so, I suspect, did Mrs. Bed- 
ford; so, I am confident, will anyone 
who reads this biography; so, un- 
questionably, did Aldous. For Maria 
had a directness, a naturalness, a 
capacity for love, an instinctive sym- 
pathy with others, that made her, in 
her fashion, as extraordinary as her 
husband. Indeed, it was precisely 
those qualities :n her which he him- 
self lacked that he recognized and 
valued: Their absence in himself 
was a flaw of which he was not un- 
conscious, and which was not unre- 
lated to the loss of his adored 
mother, who died of cancer (as 
Maria was to die) when he was 
fourteen. The impact upon him was 
profound; and Mrs. Bedford, who is 
not given to psychologizing, very 
shrewdly closes the chapter she calls 
"First Damage" with an eloquent 
passage from Huxley's Grey Emi- 
nence. Of a ten-year-old boy who 
has lost his father, he wrote, “There 
remained with him, latent at ordi- 
nary times, bat always ready to 
come to the surface, a haunting 
sense of the vanity, the transience, 
the hopeless precariousness of all 
merely human happiness.” 

Maria and his "métier d'écri- 
vain"—these were the two essen- 





tials in a lifetime of develop- 
ment, a progression from the ele- 
gant nihilism of the novelist of the 
twenties to the "belief in a spiritual 
reality underlying the phenomenal 
world, imparting to it whatever 
value or significance it possesses." 

Words, putting words to paper, 
were a necessity to Huxley. It was 
as though all his experience became 
*real" to him only as it was trans- 
lated to the page. Everything, ac- 
cordingly, was grist to his extraordi- 
nary literary mill: his travels, the 
pictures he looked at, the books he 
read, the music he listened to, the 
people he met—no wonder the early 
novels can be read as an easily pen- 
etrated guide to much of literary 
London in the 1920s, and Lady Ot- 
toline, Katherine Mansfield, John 
Middleton Murry, Nancy Cunard, 
and D. H. Lawrence are recogniz- 
ably present, affectionately or 
cruelly caricatured. Even im the later 
phase of his life, when the glittering 
novels were long behind him, the 
inexpressible, unattainable vision 
glimpsed under the influence of psy- 
chedelic drugs couldn’t be left in- 
expressible: It had to be written down. 

Significantly, I think, there is no 
portrait of Maria in his work: Her 
place, her reality, was secure 
enough not to need that authentica- 
tion. She was the other necessity of 
his life, who made possible a world 
in which one was allowed to pursue, 
as happily as one could, one’s me- 
tier, and who gave (as a mother 
might) the reassurance of a love 
that was unquestioning. After her 
death, February 12, 1955. which is 
described by Mrs. Bedford in some 
of her simplest and most affecting 
pages, the habit of the métier was 
so strongly established in him, the 
sense of “love” so firmly ingrained— 
not merely as a temporal thing, but 
as a quality transcending time—that 
he could continue to live his life of 
"the greatest imaginable dis- 
tinction," writing, writing, writing, 
virtually until the day of his own 
death, November 22, 1963. 

His last work, completed two days 
before he died, was the essay 
"Shakespeare and Religion," which 
he dictated from his hospital bed. 
“How many kinds of religion!” he 
concluded. “How many kinds of 
Shakespeare!" How many kinds of 
Huxley, and they are here, to be dis- 
covered, in this superb biography. 


THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 





by Edward Weeks 


My LIFE 
by Oskar Kokoschka 
Macmillan, $10.00 


Now in his late eighties, Oskar 
Kokoschka is the last of the great 
painters responsible for the modern 
movement in art. He claims to have 
a poor memory, but this self-por- 
trait, so admirably translated by 
David Britt, is an intimate account 
of his development, interrupted now 
and again by explosive comments 
on aesthetics and nationalism in 
"this nightmare of a century." The 
technological revolution came too 
quickly, he argues, and society was 
wrenched out of its conservative 
style of life before it had found a 
new one. *. . . non-objective art led 
at last to the sterile elimination of 
the human image—and not only art 
but existence itself threatens to be- 
come objectless." 

His ancestors were Bohemians. 
His father, a skilled goldsmith in 
Prague, was forced by financial fail- 
ure to move his family to Vienna, 
and the boy's early memories are of 
Austria in the carefree days before 
World War I. As a young portrait 
painter, Kokoschka had warm 
friendships and particularly the 
backing of Adolph Loos, the archi- 
tect who found sitters for him, some 
in Viennese society. One of them 
was the court tailor who made the 
clothes for the old emperor and 
who dressed Kokoschka in suits 
made to measure in exchange for 
having his portrait painted. In 1908, 
Kokoschka had his first showing in 
an international art exhibition, 
sponsored by the Klimt group, to 
which he contributed a tapestry car- 
toon in four large canvases and a 
painted clay bust entitled The War- 
rior, a self-portrait with open 
mouth, "the expression an impas- 
sioned cry." His work became the 
laughingstock; the room in which it 
was shown was dubbed "the Cham- 
ber of Horrors.” Despite the jibes, 
both works were sold. 

“Your son needs to get out of 
Vienna; I’m taking him to Switzer- 
land,” said Loos to the artist’s 


mother, and those months in the 
Swiss winter landscape opened Ko- 
koschka’s eyes to a new world and 
resulted in his canvas View of the 
Dents du Midi, purchased in 1912 
by the Cologne Museum for 1800 
gold marks. In Berlin, the old Prus- 
sian city which had become cosmo- 
politan overnight, Kokoschka was in- 
spired by violent movement, the noisy 
traffic, the illuminated advertising 
signs, loudspeakers, and the night 
spots. His studio was an attic under a 
skylight, ice-cold in winter, but on the 
floors below were the offices of Der 
Sturm, in whose pages thirty-seven of 
his drawings appeared. 

Confident in the knowledge that 
his canvases were wanted, he re- 
turned to Vienna, where two ex- 
traordinary things happened. His 
friend Carl Moll had brought back 
from Italy a painting by Titian, 
which he left in Kokoschka’s studio 
for six months, and as he studied it, 
Kokoschka learned “the triumph of 
light,” the quality of luminosity 
which set Titian apart from all 
other Italian masters. Women had 
eluded him, but now he fell pas- 
sionately in love with Alma, Gustav 
Mahler’s widow—a stormy affair, for 
she had an abortion rather than 
bear his child. The lithographs and 
the double portrait he painted of 
them are, as he says, “heavy with 
the essence of meeting, begetting 
and parting.” He left her impetu- 
ously to serve in the cavalry on the 
eastern front in the war that put an 


end to his beloved Austria, just asa — 


Russian bayonet almost put an end 
to his art. I like his beginnings, and 
equally his refuge in London during 
the Blitz; his marriage to Olda, who 
had planned their escape from 
Prague; his political paintings; and 
his finding peace in his landscapes 
when Europe became human once 
again. 





THE GLORY OF THE HUMMINGBIRD 
by Peter De Vries 
Little, Brown, $6.95 


“Professions, like nations, are civ- 
ilized to the degree to which they 
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can satirize themselves," writes Peter 
«De Vries at the beginning of Chap- 
ter 13, and the hero of this amusing 
novel is a shining example of the 
deceptions which have recently 
proved so successful in the U.S.A. 
Jim Tickler has been well brought 
up in the Bible Belt of Indiana; his 
father is a poetry-writing traveling 
salesman who has no hesitancy in 
plagiarizing from The New Yorker 
and The Atlantic; his mother has 
been filling book on book with blue 
stamps for a pending divorce trip to 
Mexico. Their witty, well-read son, 
the brightest of their brood, is de- 
termined to escape from Wabash 
and “to glitter with the glory of the 
hummingbird” amongst the Beau- 
tiful People in Chicago. 

Jim’s quickness in coining slo- 
gans—"Hot Diggety Dogs” for a 
new brand of sausage; "Joyce Carol 
Oates" for "the thinking man's ce- 
real”—earns his promotion in a mar- 
ket counseling firm, and his facility 
for ghosting speeches in the Agnew 
style wins the affection of his boss, 
and then of his boss’ daughter. Jim 
is in, and when he masterminds the 
most successful quiz show on TV, 
and raises its rating by appearing in 
it as the challenger, he has all the 
glitter of a national celebrity. There 
are some hilarious scenes on the 
way up: the glorious parody of Hia- 
watha that Jim's father fabricates at 
a writers’ colony— 


To the rest he gave the good winds, 
Both the brasses and the woodwinds, 
Gave to Johnny Dodds and Satchmo. 
Blew they clarinet and trumpet 

To the virgin and the strumpet, 

Who could either like or lump it— 


Jim's family's behavior when lubri- 
cated with champagne at Jim's wed- 
ding; and the ironic skull sessions 
on advertising. 

De Vries handles a long sentence 
with a quick jab in its tail; his puns 
are outrageous, his similes (“Clara’s 
witticism was like having chewing 
gum continually popped in your 
ear^) and metaphors are amusing. 





THE INCREDIBLE PIERPONT MORGAN 
by Cass Canfield 
Harper & Row, $17.50 


Having achieved a successful ca- 
reer collecting writers, Cass Canfield 
has been enjoying his retirement 
collecting drawings and writing, first 
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his autobiography, and now this bi- 


ography of his former neighbor on 
36th Street. It is a selective and 
lively volume, emphasizing the high 
points in J. P. Morgan's financial 
career and the touching points in 
his human relations. Canfield tells 
us that Napoleon Bonaparte was the 
subject of young Morgan's gradu- 
ation paper at the Boston English 
High School, and that when he was 
sent abroad to study, he showed a 
precocious ability in mathematics, 
solving by mental arithmetic prob- 
lems involving cube roots and long 
decimals—early evidence of the con- 
centration which he settled into 
later at times of financial panic. 

His father, Junius S. Morgan, had 
established himself in London, a 
banker protecting. British invest- 
ments in America, and as young J. 
P.—"Pip" as he was called—matured, 
the father-son combination played a 
dominant role in the post-Civil War 
development of the U.S. The father, 
in 1870, rescued the French govern- 
ment with a loan of fifty million 
dollars; the son, in 1895, floated a 
bond issue which saved the credit of 
the federal government and was the 
stopgap as panic after panic 
wracked Wall Street. Canfield’s 
close-ups of the determined, strong- 
willed J. P. in these crises are well 
done. He had the boldness to risk 
his own fortune and compel his col- 
leagues to risk theirs; as Canfield 
neatly puts it, he was “a one-man 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion.” 

We see him in the fury of fi- 
nance; we see the clash of wills be- 
tween himself and his favorite min- 
ister; we see his contempt for 
Theodore Roosevelt as he remarks, 
“I hope the first lion he meets does 
his duty.” We observe him happy at 
home at Cragston, entertaining 
Maxine Elliott on his famous black 
yacht, Corsair, traveling in Egypt. 
The well-selected photographs illus- 
trate these activities, and the half- 
tones and beautiful color plates re- 
flect his pursuit of art. It is a 
wonder that he had such a good eye 
for what he chose, and the answer 
is suggested in the first picture in 
Mr. Canfield’s sympathetic portrait, 
a sketch of a cottage made by 
"Pierpont for his Grandmother 
Morgan,” drawn when he was ten. 
The boy who made it could really 
see; he had looked at his subject 


and also at the manner in which his 
elders were accustomed to represent 
such items. Presumably he went on 
looking all his life. 





WINTER IN TEE BLOOD 
by James Welch 
Harper & Row, $6.95 


James Welch is an American In- 
dian, Blackfeet on his father's side, 
Gros Ventre on his mother's, whose 
poems and fiction have broken 
through the crust that has so long 
concealed the daily frustration. of 
life on the Reservation. The hero of 
his novel is himself a Blackfeet, liv- 
ing on his mother's ranch in Mon- 
tana, capable with his hands when 
sober, loyal to the tribal tradition, 
and totally lacking in initiative at 
the age of thirty-two. He tells his 
story without a trace of self-pity, as 
it shuttles from his early setbacks to 
his present indolent pursuit of alco- 
hol and women. His first disaster 
occurred at the age of twelve when, 
in the company of his beloved older 
brother, Mose, he was sent out to 
round up the family herd before it 
turned winter; they got the cattle 
out of the ravines and things were 
going smoothly until, as they 
crossed the highway, a wild-eyed 
roan balked zt the last gate and the 
bulls stampeded into an onrushing 
car which killed Mose and injured 
the youngster. The death of his fa- 
hls oin 
LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 
Richard Todd is an associate editor of 
The Atlantic. 


Ralph Tyler is a free-lance writer and 
critic living in New York. 


William Abrahams is a contributing 
editor of The Atlantic. 


Edward Weeks and Phoebe Adams 
write regularly for these pages. 





POETS IN Tuis ISSUE 


W.S. Merwin’s (page 37) last book was a 
translation, with Clarence Brown, of 
The Selected Poems of Osip Mandel- 
stam. 


Joseph Brodsky (page 58), exiled from 
the Soviet Union in 1972, has published 
his Selected Foems in English trans- 
lation by George L. Kline. 


Peter Davison (page 73) is the author of 
several books; his most recent volume 
of poetry is Welking the Boundaries. 


ther ten years later was also a body 
blow: a heavy drinker but a good 
mechanic, his going snuffed out the 
last incentive at home. 

Mr. Welch is a forceful narrator, 
not always deft in the arrangement 
of his episodes, but so graphic in his 
characterization that one sees the 
weather-beaten ranch house and 
feels the pervasive presence of the 
ancient, snoring grandmother, once 
the beautiful wife of Standing Bear 
before the Long Knives drove him 
and his tribe into starvation. There 
are sordid scenes as the narrator 
goes barhopping with the derelicts 
from the East and winds up in bed 
with a whore, and those more 
tender, when he visits the blind old 
hermit, Yellow Calf, who tells him 
of the past. The mood of the book, 
never mawkish, is one of sadness, 
indigenous and futile. 


ONE SPECIAL SUMMER 
by Jacqueline and Lee Bouvier 
Delacorte/Eleanor Friede, $7.95 


In June, 1951, equipped with 
proper letters of introduction, the 
Bouvier sisters sailed for Europe. 
Jacqueline, who was twenty-two, 
had spent a year at the Sorbonne; 
she had command of French and a 
light touch in her verses and car- 
toons which decorate their journal; 
but for Lee, at seventeen. it was her 
first European journey, and her let- 
ters to their mother describe the 
thrills and embarrassments of the 
ingenue. In London, where they 
were entertained by Jackie's friends 
from Oxford, they bought a small 
car—and their pulchritude was a 
guarantee that they would never 
have to change a tire. Lee was the 
comedian. At an evening of cham- 
ber music in Paris, amusingly illus- 
trated by Jackie, Lee dropped her 
panties just as she was presented to 
an Indian ambassador; at Venice, 
where she went for a trvout before 
“the Queen of Sopranos," Lee's 
voice froze, and Jackie's advice that 
she sing something from Call Me 
Madam only intensified the con- 
fusion. Jackie's sophistication takes 
over in Spain, and in Florence both 
were worshipful in their visit to Ber- 
nard Berenson. What was intended 
as a grateful packet for home con- 
sumption has become, thanks to 
Jackie's drawings, a curiosity piece 
for the unacquainted. 


Your $10 
Christmas gift 
can buy $400 
worth of food 

for hungry 
families. 
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On the back roads of Mississippi, Alabama and 
other parts of the deep South, there are still 
many thousands cf families facing slow starva- 
tion. Right now. Right here in the U.S.A. O 


Their diets are so inadequate that hunger 
and malnutrition have become part of their 
lives. Many children of tenant farmers and sea- 
sonal workers have actually never known what 
it is like not to be nungry. 


The NAACP Emergency Relief Fund is now 
in its fourth year of collecting money to buy 
Food Stamps for the neediest of these families. 
Under the federally sponsored Food Stamp 
Plan, $1 buys as much as $40 or more in Food 
Stamps. Thus your $10—an amount that buys 
"just another Christmas gift" for more fortu- 
nate kids—can mean $400 worth of urgently 
needed nourishment to help a family survive. 


To contribute to this fund, please send as 
little or as much as you can to the NAACP 
Emergency Relief Fund. Contributions are tax- 
deductible. 


Thank you. Anc may your Christmas dinner 
be a little more enjoyable this year. 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 
Dept. A4, Box 121, Radio City Sta. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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izabeth Janewa 
DETWEEN MYTH 
D MORNING 


men Awakenin 


This new book by the author of the 
bestselling Man’s World, Woman’s 
Place is mainly directed toward the 
practical problems and potentials of 
women here and now: careers, fam- 
ily, child-rearing, aging, sex. “This 
brings Elizabeth Janeway up to the 
minute. A witty, direct, no nonsense, 
wise, warm book.'— MARGARET MEAD 
"Sane, balanced, brilliant.” 

» di —ERICA JONG 


$8.95 
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INTERESTED IN WRITING University of 
OR EDITING? Wisconsin 
Extension now offers you these independent 
^d study courses—Writing the Nonfiction Book 
| (Eng. A64) and Fundamentals of Manuscript 
a Editing (Eng. A52)—to help you improve your 
a? skills. For descriptions of these and over 400 
other courses, write to: Adviser to Students, 
Box A, 432 N. Lake St., Madison, WI 53706. 


S Motel rooms, efficiencies, endiess beach, 
> pool. Write Rod and Ruth Happel, Caribe 
i Adventure inn, Box 158T, Sanibel island, 

Fla. 33957. 


It's a matter . 
of life and breath! 


GREETINGS 1974 
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Give more 
Christmas Seals 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NUDE by 
William H. Gerdts. Praeger, $25.00. 
The discreet American nude would 
be more accurate. Our colonial fore- 
bears thought the undraped human 
form considerably less useful than a 
good clock, and artists moved warily 
against that position. The opening 
pages of Mr. Gerdts's history are 
quietly amusing, as he follows the 
struggle between ambitious painters 
and reluctant patrons. Once the art- 
ists won the argument, nudes prolif- 
erated, and it is all the author can 
do to keep up with the unclothed 
horde. The book is thick with illus- 
trations, including a number of 
good color plates. Index, bibliogra- 
phy, notes. 


UNDERCOVER: Memoirs of an 
American Secret Agent by E. How- 
ard Hunt. Putnam's, $8.95. Since 
the author has admitted in court 
that the account he gives here of his 
Watergate doings is false, one is en- 
titled to ask whether any part of his 
tale is true. 


THE ENERGY BALLOON by Stewart 
Udall, Charles Conconi, and David 
Osterhout. McGraw-Hill, $7.95. In 
the belief that his acceptance, dur- 
ing his term as Secretary of the In- 
terior, of oil company estimates of 
the United States's energy position 
was no service to the country, Mr. 
Udall has set out to amend his mis- 
take. With his two colleagues, he 
has produced an exceptionally lucid, 
comprehensive, and level-headed 
examination of the energy crisis and 
a number of promising ideas for 
combating it. 





THE Box MAN by Kobo Abe. 
Knopf, $6.95. The hero of this odd 
but absorbing novel has taken up 
residence in a cardboard box, or 
claims that he has; it gradually ap- 
pears that the box may be a state of 
mind, and the hero a couple of 
other people. 





GREEN SILENCE by Ivan T. Sand- 
erson. McKay, $9.95. Sanderson did 
not live to finish this memoir, which 


has been adroitly edited by Mrs. 
Sanderson. The book is a charming 
and humorous account of Sand- 
erson’s first visit to the Orient, 
where, as a would-be naturalist, he 
went rattling about jungles with that 
mixture of ineptitude and ingenuity 
peculiar to the very young. Illustra- 
tions. 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL by Frederic 
G. Renner. Abrams, $40.00. Russell 
was one of those enviable people 
who achieve respect and prosperity 
by doing what they enjoy while re- 
fusing, moreover, to do anything 
they do not enjoy. In his case, the 
thing was drawing and modeling, 
which he began at a very early age. 
His parents despaired when not 
even a military academy could beat 
spelling into the boy's head, and at 
age sixteen, mad about cowboys 
and Indians, he was shipped off to 
Montana. It was hoped that a dose 
of reality would cure his obsessions. 
This was in 1880, and Russell de- 
clined to be cured. Instead, he be- 
came one of the great artists of the 
western frontier a master hand with 
charging bison, bucking broncos, 
and Indian war parties. Much of his 
work ended up in the Amon Carter 
Museum of Western Art, and it is 
that collection which surges through 
the pages of this splendidly illus- 
trated book. Russell never did learn 
to spell. 





THE SHADOW KNows by Diane 
Johnson. Knopf, $6.95. Practically 
every character in this well-written 
book is a bit nutty, including the 
heroine-narrator, a condition that 
permits more surprising action and 
suspense than is usual in novels 
about the miseries of the divorced 
woman. 





CAVES by Dr. A. C. Waltham. 
Crown, $12.50. Dr. Waltham, a ge- 
ologist and speleologist, knows ev- 
erything in and about caves—types, 
causes, water action, inhabitants, lo- 
cations, methods of exploration, dis- 
asters, history—and his book an- 
swers every question conceivable, 
including some that only a dedi- 
cated spelunker would think up. II- 
lustrations, index. 





SOME CALL IT KrrscH by Aleksa 
Celebonovic. Abrams, $25.00. “Mas- 
terpieces of bourgeois realism" is 


the original title of this survey of 
what is now the unfashionable kind 
of nineteenth-century painting. The 
author takes all these glossily realis- 
tic, anecdotal works most seriously 
as an indication of the beliefs and 
aspirations of the prosperous citi- 
zens who bought them. It is a per- 
fectly reasonable point of view, but 
it is argued at humorless and weari- 
some length. Notes, biographies, in- 
dex, and, of course, illustrations in 
plenty. Translated by Peter 
Willis. 


FERAL by Berton Roueché. Harper 
& Row, $5.95. Mr. Roueché's fan- 
tasy about an isolated householder 
besieged by abandoned and malevo- 
lent cats is either effectively sinister 
(if one dislikes cats) or ineffectively 
ridiculous (if one does like cats). 
This is not the fault of the accom- 
plished author, but of the cat tribe. 
Those animals certainly provoke a 
stand. 


THE SECRET OF CRETE by Hans 
Georg Wunderlich. Macmillan, 
$7.95. Professor Wunderlich, who is 
a geologist, went to Knossos ex- 
pecting alabaster flooring (Zeus only 
knows why—any good modern 
guidebook would have enlightened 
him) and was incensed to find him- 
self treading mere gypsum. His re- 
venge is this curious work, in which, 
along with raising some sensible 
questions, he propounds the notion 
that Minoan Crete was one vast un- 
dertaking parlor. His evidence for 
that idea is, to put it civilly, eclectic. 
Illustrations. Translated by Richard 
and Clara Winston. 


EDVARD MUNCH by Jean Selz. 
Crown, $3.95. The text is devoted to 
the scholarly task of defining 
Munch's relationship to the German 
Expressionist school, a matter that 
was probably the least of that neu- 
rotic artist's personal worries. The il- 
lustrations, however, are well repro- 
duced and provide a good, concise 
view of Munch's highly original 
painting and graphic work. Bibliog- 
raphy, index of illustrations. The 
text has been translated by Eileen 
B. Hennessy. 


THE KiNG's INDIAN by John Gard- 
ner. Knopf, $8.95. One of the tales 
from this collection appeared in the 
May Atlantic. 





"Indispensable to students of literature and of 


great worth to lay readers." —Los Angeles Times 


Sin MODERN 
BRITISH 
NOVELISTS 


GEORGE STADE 
Editor 


This is the first of a projected series 
of volumes gathering together the 
best pamphlets from the critically | aca 
acclaimed Columbia Essays on a" a", NH? 
Modern Writers, Especially for | i: 
this edition, George Stade, the 
general editor of the series, 
provides an introductory essay 
on ‘‘Modernism” in the early 
twentieth -century British novel. 
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Contents 
ARNOLD BENNETT, by John Wain at 
EVELYN WAUGH, by David Lodge y 
FORD MADOX FORD, by Grover Smith 

JOSEPH CONRAD, by Robert S. Ryf 
VIRGINIA WOOLF, by Carl Woodring 
E. M. FORSTER, by Harry T. Moore 


$10.95 at all booksellers 










With the 
posthumous 
publication 
of Maurice, 
Forster's homo- 
sexual novel, 
there has been 
increased interest 
in his treatment of 
women. Bonnie 
Finkelstein's book is 
tFe first full-length 
treatment of this 
subject. Its challeng- 
ing thesis is that 
Forster's women often 
represent individuals 
struggling to overcome 
sterectyped roles. This 
harbinger of a new 
direction in Forster 
criticism is sure to be of 
interest to every 
student of 
modern fiction. 






ful-length 
Forster Study 
to include 
"Maurice 















Forster's 


Women 
Eternal 
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LEARN HOW TO OPEN AND RUN YOUR OWN 
BOOKSTORE with the new revised edition of A 
MANUAL ON BOOKSELLING. Every facet of the 
business is discussed in over 50 articles by people 
who actually sell books for a living. Cloth $10.95, 
paper $3.95; now at your bookstore. A HARMONY 
BOOK. 





All categories used books. List 25¢. Jaynes, 219 
Lemaster, Memphis, TN 38104 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKA, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 





Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





























FREE CATALOGUE-Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 





SERVICES 





ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 





FINE MONOGRAMS for your clothing and linens. 
Send free style sheet with prices. YOURS TRULY 
SHOP, 7917 Maple St., New Orleans, La. 70118. 





GET A JOB with a professional prepared resume. 
Send background information, job desired, $9 fee. 
CAREERS, 334 S. Forest, Bellingham, Wa. 98225. 























PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood 


Recorder, Instruction book 11.95. Amster - 
Recorder Co.. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 
78701. 





POEMS, SONGS NEEDED. RADIO-TV SONG RE- . 
LEASES, RECORDED, PUBLISHED. MUSICALLY - 


YOURS, BOX 278-AM, OSPREY, FLA. 33559. 





Richard Kingston Harpsichords. Brochure, write: 
Dept. S, 212 S. Walton St., Dallas, Texas 75226. 





ART 





ORIGINAL HAND CRAFTED ENGLISH MEMORIAL 
BRASS RUBBINGS, $25 UP. 18 inches to 7 ft. 
Sessions, 2118 parrott, waco, texas 76707. 





Antique Paintings, Fine Art: For sale via our mail 
order service. High quality landscapes, water- 
colors, prints. Reference books for Art and An- 
tique Collectors. Write for our complete list. A. 
Schmidt, 112 E. Linden, Collingswood, N.J. 08108. 
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LITERARY INTERESTS BOOKS SERVICES ML 
BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. | "PSYCHOTHERAPY THROUGH IMAGERY" by Dr. | INVEST IN RARE BOOKS AND ANTIQUE ART OB- E 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write | Joseph E. Shorr. Send $12.75 to IMB CORP., 381 | JECTS FROM RENOWNED DEALERS. Enjoy Mu- DA 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. | Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016. seum Quality Artifacts As They Appreciate. P.O. Ds 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. ——————————————— — — — | Box 219, Odessa, Delaware 19730. a 
EN ouo ON A BUDIET.. Papéiback Artbooks, greatly reduced. Free list. Mitchell's, E 

, pe ' | 1576 Yale, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 

E hees details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral]. —  — — — —— — —————— RECORDS ANDJIBRES ea 
peur 1100". GUIDE TO ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS/ME- | SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pz 
Writing and education consultants. All services XC cei re Md E us Regge ei? v list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- — ES 
available. Fast. Competitive. Cancept Research (3:404) DC 20002 FW eee town, Connecticut 06829. | 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Takoma E E 
Park, Washington, D.C. 20012 (2C2) 723-1715. HENRY DAVID THOREAU lives in readings by Eu- m 
BUY 40 BOOKS FOR $3!! NOT A CLUB—CHOOSE | ell Gibbons on Walden Records. Follow the flute 
WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- | SUBJECTS. FREE DETAILS. DALRIK, BOX 5893, | with your $5.25 to Walden Ill, Box 75A, Limerick, — — 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd | SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 71105. Pennsylvania 19468. ES. 
St., New York City 10022. BS 
EY PERIODICALS Having trouble finding the classical records or E 
RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- tapes you want? We have most labels and dis- Sion 
ary, and professional. Reasonabie. Personalized. | There is no quick and easy formula for writing | count prices! Write for information to: DISCOUNT b 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box | success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in | CLASSICS, 6642 Vista Del Mar, Playa Del Rey, Ca. ; a 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the | 99291 Oud 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- | ——————___ m 
BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- | sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- c : 2v A 
vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free | tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to eie 3o SER TE RECS. NICE EL. 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, | sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- ew Um. Mr. ae , OS 433 
1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., E 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. Re 
Academic writing, research and editing. Versatile, Older Jazz, Swing, Soundtracks—Reasonable, lists. 3 
expert staff, reasonable prices. Berkeley Research, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS Box 1138A, Whittier, Calif. 90609 E 
Box 4094-A, Berkeley, California 94904. (415) 2 
848-6710 ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS from 65 countries. Sam- MUSIC =i 
BOOKS pler: nine newspapers, nine countries: $3.98. Sa 
Aaa Hit i DN AM Box DE, | KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb E 
ana Point, California s ini i 
BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- shag harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers d 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- rom $19.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th Ave. [x 
i OUT OF PRINT BOOKS nue AM, Denver, Colorado 80215. | 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. : ' "d 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. nee iae eee TENES Mort HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 3 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, . g Ave., y, N.J. . ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful = 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 E 
LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search | Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. D. 
GOOD USED BOOKS-WIDE VAR!ETY, intelligent service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box x; 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th — 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal. E 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and | NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search | erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- " 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boicevilie, N.Y. 12412. service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago | mont, Mass. 01339. Ey 
: Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 5| 
4 30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
p age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. | CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- — 
: i Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St, Newport, 
LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated Pa. 17074. "x 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- D. 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. BOOKPLATES bs. 
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ART 

EE Ec et m eem 
Children's drawings reproduced in 2⁄2 x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 
53110. 





GOURMET FOODS 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. Al, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C., 10003. Free brochure. 





COFFEE LIQUEUR—Homemade inexpensively. 
Original recipe $2. Roby Co., Box 5381C, Santa 
Barbara, California 93108. 





BAKE SUPERB COUNTRY HAM. PRIZED PRE-REV- 
OLUTIONARY RECIPE, $1.00. 11421 Keywest, Al- 
buquerque, NM 87111. 





STAMPS 





FREE! BIG BARGAIN CATALOG—NEW EDITION 
listing thousands of bargains including U.S. & 
B.N.A. stamps, packets, albums, accessories and 
Supplies. Also, fine stamps from our approval ser- 
vice which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Dept. E15AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701. 





WOW! 110 ALL DIFFERENT GERMANY 10¢. Com. 
memoratives, Airmails, High Values, Big Catalog, 
bargain lists. Also, fine stamps from our approval 
service, which you may return without purchases 
and cancel service at any time. Jamestown 
Stamp, Dept. A15AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Worldwide new 
issue service. Williamsburg Stamp Co., Drawer Q, 
Williamsburg, VA. 23185. 





ECOLOGY 





“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 





WALL-SIZE STAR MAPS, 62 x 3% ft. Show 5,179 
stars, 88 constellations, scientific designations; 
white & light blue on navy. $9.95 postpaid. 38 x 
21 in. poster size, $4.75 ppd. Use BAC or Master- 
Charge. ASTROGRAPHICS, 2887 Washington St., 
San Francisco 94115. 





SAVE A TREE. Microform publications can save 
thousands, offer many opportunities to concerned 
individuals. Informative newsletter, $1. Microform, 
Box 929-T, Estes Park, CO 80517. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





School of Fine & Performing Arts in France, Leba- 
non and U.S.A. PARIS AMERICAN ACADEMY, 9 


- RUE des URSULINES, PARIS 5, FRANCE 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 





FLYING A EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS. Special- 
ists in finding meaningful educational experiences 
for young people. Star Route, Box 9B, Carbondale, 
Co. 81623, 303-963-2014. 





STUDY—SKI Accredited private college. Write Colo- 
rado Alpine Campus, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
80477. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Accredited Prep curriculum plus marine 
biology, scuba, sailimg, waterskiing, fishing, ad- 
vanced arts, tennis. Ages 11 through 18. ABBOTT 
SCHOOL, LIVING AND LEARNING CENTER. P.O. 
Box 285, Key Largo, Florida 33037. Phone 305- 
865-2646. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent's individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Midcletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (203) 346-5111. 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS 





SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with famous 
photographers. One, two, and three week courses 
in basics through acvanced photography. College 
credit. Maine Photographic Workshops, Rockport, 
Maine 04856. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Ex-Convict, Top Administrative Assistant, Man Fri- 
day, Printing, Promotion, Production, Inventory 
Control Experience. Box 797, NYC 10011. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.0C; Abroad $5.00. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. EISL, BOX 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YM, Indianapolis, Indiana 45229. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YA, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. l 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive “Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, Catifornia 90009. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest infomation and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 





AUSTRALIA. Authertic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 





YOUR RESUME-write it yourself! instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-manth subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 449, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicage 60659. 





Make extra money—Mailorder etc.—18 different 
plans—Free details, LINWOOD CO., P.O. Box 432, 
Clementon, N.J. 08021 





EARN MONEY AT HOME—Complete plan for home 
operated business. For thoughtful person with in- 
quiring mind. No direct selling. Send $5.00 to Co- 
gent, Dept. 200, Box D, Lexington, MA 02173. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! 
| tell you what to wrte, where and how to sell, 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, Dept. C-13*-X, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 





$12,000 EXTRA EVERY YEAR! | GUARANTEE 
$12,000.00 is the MINIMUM you will make in a 
Business of your owm. THIS IS NEW! Write for 
free details. DON THORN, 1406-J 37 Koenig Lane, 
Austin, Texas 78756. 





STUFF ENVELOPES, $250/thousand immediately. 
Free supplies, Rush Stamped, Addressed enve- 
lope. Kalaco 2A1 5632-11th N.E. Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98105. 





GAGWRITING earns 5100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A-1, Randallstown, Md. 
21133. 





NEW private gold report explains how to protect 
savings from inflation. Details role of gold in 
world monetary situation, past, present, and in- 
vestigates future. List high quality gold coins, min- 
ing and investment companies. Only $5.00 check 
or money order. W. MacDonald, Box 5613, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 





REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacatioring, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! "Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase irformation! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YM, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 








CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choise 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, oictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review'' listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YM, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 





MAINE LAND INVESTMENTS. THE MOOSEHEAD- 
KINEO COMPANY, ROCKWOOD, ME. 04478 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 





FRENCH WEST INDIES. ST. MARTIN. NINETEEN 
PLUS ACRES UNDEVELOPED LAND CLOSE TO 
PUBLIC BEACHES. J. GOODWIN, WIND- 
WARDSIDE, SABA, NETHERLANDS ATILLES. 





VACATION RENTALS 


TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES. ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 





Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac available 
half-month, month, season. July through Septem- 
ber. Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY 
12986. 





BEACHFRONT VILLA, unspoiled southwest Ja- 
maica, four bedrooms, maid-cook, $300 week, 
$200 off-season. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, 
CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 


Park City Reservations offers a wide variety of ski- 
ing accommodations, from luxurious mountain 
homes to refurbished miner's cabins. Box 937, 
Park City, Utah, 84060. (801) 649-9598. 


VACATIONS 
VACATIONS RENT-FREE Through 
Home/Hospitality Exchanges. Free Brochure: Your 
Personal Invitation, 485 Fifth Ave., Dept. AJ, New 
York, N. Y. 10017 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 


Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—S1.75. Rates, 


Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 


TRAVEL 


UNSPOILED ST. VINCENT. Inexpensive, Fine cui- 
sine, Friendly staff, Country charm, Excellent 
swimming beach, Pool. $15 PP two meals daily till 
Jan 16th, $22.50 till April 1st. SUGAR MILL INN, 
P.O. Box 119, St. Vincent, W.l. 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 


fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 


GET INTO AN ISLAND this summer. Six and ten- 


day wilderness expeditions to Maine's uninhabited 
offshore islands. Learn environmental sciences, 
seamanship, survival, photography. Twelve stu- 
dents, all ages, coed, June through September, 
from $145 inclusive. Island Expeditions, Rockport, 
Maine 04856. 


JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 


nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
"getaway", 'barefoot' and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 


FILMS 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM-world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bidg., Boston 
02115. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


ONYX CHESS SETS Handcrafted—an exquisite gift. 
$39.95 plus $5.00 P&H. Order stock #504. 
House of Duke, 516 El Portal, San Antonio, Texas 
78232 





MISCELLANY 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by certified analyst. 


Send $5.00 and your handwriting to Jane Godo- 
vin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018. 


WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 


cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fashion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER’S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 


$3 BILLION GIVEN AWAY in 1975! Want some? 


Details, C.R.A Colonial Park-A Webster, Mass. 
01570. 


PHILOSOPHERS’ 1975 WALL CALENDAR Featur- 


ing 12 signed artist sketches including: Descartes, 
Hegel, Humboldt, Kant, Kierkegaard, Leibniz, 
Locke, Nietzche, Rousseau, Spinoza, Swedenborg, 
Voltaire, An Ideal Gift. Order Now, Send $5 to 
ALS, Box 3596, Hollywood, Florida 33023. 


Win at Backgammon! Know the odds—Play the 


percentages! New, unique pocket-sized Backgam- 
mon Calculator gives all the answers. $2.25 Post- 
paid. The Red Keg, 23411 Meadow Lark, Oak 
Park, MI 48237. 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 


Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 


SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 254. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-15, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 


Dreams: unconscious insights. Send dream and 
associations to any evocative element. Jungian in- 
terpretation. $7. Dream World, Dept. A, P.O. Box 
4114, Rochester, NY 14611. 


Send handwriting sample on unlined paper, favor- 
ite and least favorite color and $5 to PHILIP PER- 
SONNEL EVALUATORS, P.O. Box 915, Cayce, S.C. 
29033 


"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R. I. 02920. 


INSTANT DENIM ager softens, fades. Create un- 


limited designs, appliques! Newly patented! Fan- 
tastic! $6.95 quart w/atomizer, 75¢ postage: 
Denim, 409 Major Andre, Virginia Beach, Va. 
23462. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Did you know that there is an Educational Edition 
of The Atlantic? It's identical to this copy—plus an 
8-page bound-in STUDY GUIDE based on the ma- 
terial in the magazine. Available for classroom use 
ONLY—AT HALF THE REGULAR RATE. 


For sample, write Ms. Toni Johnson, The Atlantic, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


NEW! LEARN FOREIGN LANGUAGES playing 


games. Free Details. PickUp, 515A N. Seventh, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 


ATLANTIC 1/75 


FETELE VEI HUC FB 
IA uri ur cub ara un. 





MISCELLANY 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 500C North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 


THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 


experience in irdividual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543. 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 


Photographs, mformation, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 


worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 


marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081. 


LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 


Write World As-rological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 


DATES GALORE! Meet singles-anywhere. Free ap- 


plication: DATELINE, Alpha, Ohio 45301. 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambricge, Massachusetts 02139 





WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


Manuscript Record Book. For all Free- 
Lancers. Know where your manuscripts 
are at all times. Write for free informa- 


tion. 
CHAMBERLAIN BOOKS 
Lynnville, Indiana 47619 


CHIMNEY HEAT-RECLAIMER 


This safe, easily-installed unit will reclaim up to 
half the heat normally 
lost up the chimney in 
the average home 
heating installation, 
warming your cellar 
and making your 
house easier to heat. 
Beat rising fuel costs 
and help conserve en- 
ergy. For free informa- 
tion write to: 


Chimney Heat-Reclaimer Corp. 


Box 412-A, Southington, Conn. 06489 
1-203-628-7375 


FURNACF 





UNICEF YEAR-ROUND CARDS 
Colorful international collection of notes, D 
cards, "minis" and multi-lingual Mix-and-Match 


messages. Free catalogue. Dept. AM, UNICEF 
Cards, Box 5050, Grand Central , New York 
City 10017. 
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Read what the critics wrote: 


"Enthralling... 

(John Fowles) is a 
magnificent storyteller." 

Publishers Weekly 


"A whole generation... 
will relive their lives 
through this skilled 
mosaic of popular Paul Horgan 


“The most important 
novel to appear in 


"His most compelling "Suspense as taut " oe this country in at history.” 
novel yet." as a violin string." 5827 $7.95 least a decade." wea A 
The Kirkus Reviews John Barkham Review , Saturday Review|World 6205 $20.00 





5140 $7.95 


The EBONY 
IX JW ER 


.SS38$1000 ` WILLIAM 

f JOSEPH spe: 
j Pl id D AND THE 
Dr ream 


(2 vo s. count as one choice) 


5272 $8.95 


7 









“An ingenious revival “A novel literally T s 
“A tantalizing exercise a la Conan Doyle." impossible Here are 23 more critically acclaimed 
in mystery.” New York Times to put down!” Y 
Publishers Weekly Book. Revi iew Los Angeles Times best sellers: 
= — —( 570237985 2808.NORMANROCK-  0554.JohnSteinbeck: 4994. THE WOMAN 
; WELL: A SIXTY YEAR THE GRAPES OF WRATH, HELOVED 
: RETROSPECTIVE THE WINTER CF OUR Ralph Martin. 
ES i Per-Cen Cent! Thomas S. Buechner. DISCONTENT, (Pub. ed., $9.95) 
Watson, MD. “Efi (Pub. ed., $15.00) SHORT NOVELS. 
= 3 vols. count as one choice. 5355. THE MEMORY 








0182. THE GREAT 


NOVELS OF ERNEST (Pub. ed., $18.50) POOK EEG 

HEMINGWAY 4895. CAVETT J Liena 

The Sun Also Rises, Dick Cavett and Chris (Pub. ed $7.95) 

For Whom The Bell Porterfield. aaa in 

Tolls, A Farewell to (Pub. ed., $8.65) 5975. STREETS OF 

Arms. 3 vols. count as GOLD 

I choice. 5454. THESEARCH FOR Evan Hunter. 

(Pub. ed., $13.95) JOSEPH TULLY (Pub. ed., $8.95) 
William H. Ha lahan. 1420 

2402. F. Scott Fitz- (Pub. ed., $6.95) |420. ALISTAIR 

gerald. TENDER IS THE COOKE S AMERICA 

NIGHT, THE LAST 3285. BLOOMINGDALE'S Alistair Cooke. 


TYCOON, THE GREAT 
GATSBY, THIS SIDE OF 
PARADISE 


BOOK OF HOME DECO- 
RATING Barbara D'arcy. 
(Pub. ed., $12.50) 


(Pub. ed., $15.95) 


5439. THE BOTTOM 
LINE 


4 vols. count as I Fletcher 
6312. ALDOUS HUXLEY 5736. LOOKAT THE 0026. HAMMOND 5710. MY PETITION Choice. 5462. THE SILVER (Pub. & d $798) 
A BIOGRAPHY HARLEQUINS! CONTEMPORARY FOR MORE SPACE (Pub. ed., $16.35) BEARS 
Sybill Bedford. Vladimir Nabokov. World Atlas. John Hersey. D" : 6247. THE 
(Pub. ed., $15.00) (Pub. ed., $7.95) (Pub.ed.,$12.50) (Pub. ed., $5.95) jio 389. DES LAST YEAR (Pub. ed., $6.95) BENCHWARMERS 
0 . Voulden, 
5694. DOCTOR FRIGO 5678. THE REAL 5124. THE ASCENT 6239. IAM NOT ‘Pub, ed., $12.50) (Pub. ed., $12.50) 
Eric Ambler. AMERICA OF MAN A CROOK i ; r, ; 
(Pub. ed., $8.95) Ben J. Wattenberg. Jacob Bronowski. Art Buchwald. NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. First number 
(Pub.ed.,$10.00) | (Pub.ed.,$15.00) (Pub. ed., $6.95) listed beside each book is the order number. 


The Literary Guild 


(Q Dept. GR 052, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in The 
Literary Guild and send me the 4 books or sets 
whose numbers I have printed in the boxes at right. 
Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. 

I agree to the membership plan as described in the 
above ad and understand that I need only buy 4 
more books, at regular low club prices, whenever 
I want them. 





Here's how The Literary Guild works: 
After you get your initial four books for $1. you only have to buy four 


more books during your membership. Then, you can cancel anytime you want. 
So, choose four books (or sets) now, send in the coupon and pay $1— 
plus shipping and handling — when your application is accepted. 
If, after 10 days, you decide you don't want the books, send them back 
and we'll cancel your membership. 
Fourteen times a year you'll get The Literary Guild magazine. You'll 
find dozens of best sellers in each issue...all at discounts of up to 40%. 


us iota? JP N To order the Selection, do nothing: it's shipped to you automatically. 
Me. ALTRI SF If you d like an alternate, or no book, fill in your choice on the order form. 
ISS ease n 


Address So ee ae M 
City 





ni rs accepted in U.S.A. WIS only. 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 
Offer slightly different in Canada. 





52-G162 


There is a charge for shipping and handling. 
You have 10 days to return the order form so that we get it no later than 





rs even more. 


the date specified. If you receive an unwanted selection, return it at our expense. 


The Guild offers its own copias; hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit 
special presses and save mem 








Your house can hit back 


when the energy crisis 


hits home. 


Aluminum building products can 
help your house put the crunch on 
energy consumption. One example 
is Alcoa? Siding. When properly 
applied over reflective aluminum 
foil, it forms a protective insulating 
envelope that can reduce heat loss 
in winter and heat gain in summer. 
Read on for more ways to beat the 
weather. 


Storm windows and doors can 
effectively "button-up" your house. 
They're a traditional barrier against 
cold and can save up to 15 percent 
of the energy used to heat the 
typical home. Low-maintenance 
aluminum frames can stand up to 
all kinds of weather. Tightly closed 
aluminum venetian blinds can 
reduce heat gain through windows 
and save on air conditioning costs. 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


For new homes or new additions, 
the Alcoa Insulating Window keeps 
Old Man Winter outside the house— 
where he belongs. A specially 
designed thermal barrier and twin 
panes of insulating glass help to 





minimize heat loss and messy 
"sweating." 


Inadequate insulation can cause 
one of the biggest energy drains on 
your house. Sixty percent of the 
heat loss through uninsulated walls 
and a full 90 percent of the heat 
loss through an uninsulated roof 
can be prevented by proper insula- 
tion. Aluminum foil acts as a vapor 
barrier when attached to fibrous 
insulation and will help maintain 
high humidities that make lower room 
temperatures more comfortable. 


If you'd like to learn more about 
how Alcoa Siding can help insulate 
your home, write for our brochure, 
Home Insulation Can Be Beautiful, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
982-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. 
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ANSE 


We do not have much snow in Scotland ip if 
said that we gave it to America to* vheké jor 


Holidays brighter. 


Along with the snow go our best wishes . . . 


and our good whisky. 


We don't miss the snow. And we always keep 
enough Dewar’s ‘‘White Label" over here to 
toast a few friends of our own. The season would 


be mighty cold without that! 


Authentic. 
DEWARS. 


Dewar’s never varies. 


® 















BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86.8 PROOF * (OSCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N. Y., N. Y 
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A LIBERAL PARENT S LAMENT 
AMERICA’S MEDITERRANEAN BUNGLE 


«HERE'S LOOKING AT YOU, KID” 





| ITO Did CU: GOD UT te WUT. 
The mood: elegant. 
me drinksfantoa Black Russian. 
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his is the one— anytime 
—5ood taste is in order. 
Mix one ounce of Kahlua 
nd two ounces of vodka 
on the rocks. Now just 
elax...and enjoy. 


20 send for our Kahlúa recipe 
Ook. Compliments of the house. 
3ecause you deserve something nice. 


Aexico. Maidstone Importers, 116: No. Robertson Blvd., Los Anceles, Calif -90048 
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— we'll continue to fight 


for 
energy programs 


and policies that 
put the consumer first 
and foremost." 
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Robert D. Partridge 

. Executive Vice President 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association 
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America's 
Rural Electric Systems 


. We're consumer owned 





We care.. 


The rural electric systems of America are members of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
2080 Florida Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20009. 






















Weare the nearly 1000 consumer- - E E 
owned, non-profit electric utilities ^ 
serving more than 22 million peo- 2 2 


C m. 


ple in the rurcl areas of 46 states. = 


Since we're locally owned; $$ 
we're known by many names— e 2 
rural electric cooperatives most = 
often, but also public power ot 
utility districts, electric € 
ship corporations, and the like. E 


We all have one major objec E 
tive in common: providing our ~ 
consumers with reliable electri ic 
light and power at rates reflect mg 
only the costs of doing busine P 
yes, includinc costs for protecting - * 
the environment. That's our busi ji- : 
ness too. M ; 


E 

wis 
SAM 
x 


tial force in the electric - cy 


fighting. Our consumer Ee 
role comes naturally . . because | 
we're small enough to stay iw 
touch with the people, and con- 
cerned enough to lead. ij 


Ours is a big job... 
we work for a big country, .— 





STEINWAY IS A STEINWAY 
IS A STEINWAY. 


Thereare different sizes. And different prices. 

But large or small, when a piano bears the 
Steinway name you may be certain that it was 
builttothe standard set by Henry E. Steinway 
435,000 pianos ago: “Build the finest piano 
possible and sell it at the lowest price con- 
sistent with quality." 

From smallest vertical to concert grand, all 
Steinway pianos are built by the same hands. 
Regardlessofsize, they share patented and ex- 
clusive features (like Steinway's Diaphrag- 
matic” Sound Board). Features which endow 
the instrument with the Steinway sound. 

We make no “cheaper” piano. We make no 
second-line piano sold under another name. 
We make only the Steinway? 

And no one else has ever managed to build 
anything quite like it. 

For more information please write to Mr. 
John H. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, New 
York, New York roorg. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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33 A Letter to the Young Ee x 


From a liberal parent, with love and ; 
despair. E- 
NATHANIEL BENCHLEY 39 “Here’s Looking At You, Kid” E. 


A few fundamental things about 73 
Humphrey Bogart, as time goes by. a: 


Cancer: Good News and Bad 
A patient and a doctor report on the 
enemy. 


Roy Rowan and 88 
MARTIN E. PLAUT, M.D. 
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such big and important men on the scene, great 

leaders like Gerald Ford and Harold Wilson, 
noble figures like Spiro Agnew and John Dean, non- 
pareils such as General Amin of Uganda and How- 
ard Cosell of Loghorrea, N.Y., not to mention such 
lovable pussycats as Leonid Brezhnev and Yasir 
Arafat, does a magazine devote fourteen pages to a 
fellow like the late Humphrey Bogart? A good 
question, I agree. (Why shouldn’t I agree with the 
question? I asked it.) 

The answer, of course, is that for a large number 
of us, remembering Bogart and remembering the 
movies he made is a pleasure. Therefore reading 
about Bogart is likely to be a pleasure, too. A lot 
more so than reading the text of Henry Kissinger’s 
last press conference, or the Surgeon General’s re- 
port on smoking. So with pleasure at such a pre- 
mium, why hesitate? There’s not enough ambergris 
to go around any more, so join us in savoring Na- 
thaniel Benchley’s engaging recollection of Bogie 
and the women, friends, and movies in his life. It 
begins on page 39. 

All is not cheer in this issue, though. For soberer 
reflection, there is Midge Decter’s studied exam- 
ination of the generation just grown to adulthood 
(page 33) and some good and some bad news 
about cancer (page 88). 


| know. I know. Why, at a time when there are 


* * * 
If an exclamation point was needed to denote 


the end of an era of leadership and our descent 
into an era of problems that grow while leaders 





shrink, it was provided in December with the 
death of Walter Lippmann. He was a most rare 
journalist, part philosopher, part historian, but 
above all the great clarifier, day by day, week by 
week, of the period from the end of World War I 
to the depths of America's involvement in South- 
east Asia. He was a man who, in the words of Ed- 
ward Weeks, long the editor of this magazine and 
friend and editor to Lippmann, “could rise above 
the daily grind and present us clearly with the 
hard choices." He was a preacher for "civility" in 
human affairs, and saddened in his later years to 
realize how far from achieving it we are. 

This magazine published thirty-one of Walter 
Lippmann's important essays and articles, begin- 
ning with “What Modern Liberty Means" in No- 
vember, 1919, and concluding with "Tomorrow's 
World" in August, 1964, not long before he retired 
from Washington and the daily scene. Our pub- 
lishing house, The Atlantic Monthly Press, had the 
good fortune and, yes, wisdom, to publish all his 
books since 1936, including his classic The Good 
Society in 1936, U.S. Foreign Policy in 1943 
(which in one form or another has been read by 
an estimated 30 million people), and The Public 
Philosophy in 1955. 

The United States has never produced a journal- 
ist like him. He leaves no heir. 
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The pain and exaltation... the wit and 
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monumental courage—every important 


word he ever wrote or uttered... 
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AMERICA’S MEDITERRANEAN BUNGLE 





Cyprus, like Israel, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Laos, is one of those small 
spots on the map whose global im- 
portance far exceeds their size. Thus 
the ouster last July of Archbishop 
Makarios, the president of the is- 


land state, was an incident of inter- 
national 


significance. The coup 


— - d'état, staged by surrogates of the 


military regime that then ruled 
Greece, touched off a complex crisis 
whose repercussions are bound to 
ripple beyond the Mediterranean 
for some time to come. Not long 
ago, when I suggested to an Ameri- 
can official that the United States 
may have been scarred by the crisis, 
he replied: “The wounds have to heal 
before we are scarred." 

The coup triggered a traumatic 


. sequence of events. Turkey, which 
- had long sought to control Cyprus, 
- used the fall of Makarios as a pre- 
text to invade the island, thereby 
 upsetting the fragile balance be- 
tween its Greek and Turkish com- 


munities and heightening the pros- 


_ pect of chronic religious and ethnic 
tensions similar to those that plague 


Ulster. Although Greece and Tur- 
key narrowly averted a direct con- 
flict, the episode exacerbated tradi- 
tional animosities between them 
which are likely to explode over 
other issues, such as their rival 
claims to Aegean oil deposits. Dis- 
mayed by the U.S. role in the af- 
fair, the civilian Greek government 
that supplanted the junta withdrew 
from the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, leaving a gap in the al- 
liance's southern defenses, where the 
Soviet Union has been strength- 
ening its forces. 
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Moreover, the hostility against the 
United States that has surfaced in 
both Greece and Turkey makes it 
unlikely that either country will co- 
operate in American efforts to sup- 
ply Israel if another war erupts in 
the Middle East. In Washington, 
meanwhile, congressional dis- 
pleasure with Secretary of State 
Henry Kissingers handling of the 
situation has diluted his authority 
on Capitol Hill and revealed the ex- 
tent to which he and President Ford 
differ in their attitudes toward the 
legislature on foreign policy matters. 

Kissinger holds a large measure 
of responsibility for the crisis. He 
deliberately chose to disregard 
warnings that the Greek dictator- 
ship was plotting to topple Ma- 
karios, and, rejecting the advice of 
State Department and Pentagon 
specialists, he did nothing to min- 
imize the impact of the coup after it 
had occurred. There is no doubt 
that he was preoccupied at the time 
by the impeachment proceedings 
then building up against President 


Nixon. But his refusal to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Greek generals 
was mainly motivated by his reluc- 
tance to ruflle them and, in the pro- 
cess, court the risk of jeopardizing 
U.S. and NATO military installa- 
tions in Greece. In that respect his 
conduct was consistent with the pol- 
icy pursued by the United States in 
the area since the end of World 
War II. 

Washington’s approach to the re- 
gion through the years had essen- 
tially been founced on an estimate 
of Greece’s strategic value in the 
struggle against communism and in 
the quest for equilibrium in the 
Middle East. The primary American 
objective in Greece was the preser- 
vation of U.S. and NATO bases 
and other facilities there—even if 
this meant backing autocratic, un- 
popular, and inept Greek regimes. 
During the 1950s, therefore, Ameri- 
can diplomatic, military, and intelli- 
gence representatives in Greece sup- 
ported right-wirg Greek political 
figures who promised to maintain 
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you deserve to know how 
your gifts will be spent. 


And Christian Children’s Fund believes in complete 
public disclosure of financial and program activities. 


Here's How It All Happens 


As a sponsor, your help goes to a specific child care 
project, and you receive a Project Description, describing 
the assistance received by the children. This may include 
clothing, food, medical care, education, recreation and 
social services, according to the needs of the children, the 
families and the community. 

Also, you receive the photograph of an individual child 
in that project, his or her name and address, and the 
privilege of corresponding cn a one-to-one basis. The 
child will answer your correspondence and you will get 
the original letter and a translation. If the child is unable 
to write, staff workers or family members help. 

Approximately 8276 of your monthly $15 sponsorship 
payment currently is sent to the project and is pooled with 
funds from other sponsors helping children in the same 
project. 

We try to have a sponsor for each child, and ask spon- 
sors to make regular monthly payments, but for the 
welfare of the children, the available funds are divided 
equally among all the children in a specific project. 

If you wish to send a special gift to the child you 
sponsor, the entire amount is forwarded, along with your 
instructions for use of the gift. In case these instructions 
are not appropriate to the child's best interest, other uses 
will be suggested to you by the child care worker. 

Special gifts must be limited to $10 at one time, unless 
you wish the money to be used for savings, a special educa- 
tional benefit, or a special need for the child or family. 
Fund Raising And Administration 

We spend 9.5% of our total income to find new spon- 
sors for the children, and 8.795 for general administration. 
Our child care program administration costs 5.8% and 
provides for workers who supervise and assist the projects, 
along with the cost of photographs, correspondence, 
translations and postage. 

Because of income from contributors who are not 
sponsors, and other resources, not all of these expenses 
must come out of your sponsorship payments, and so we 
are able to send 8295 of your monthly gift to the child's 
project. 

CCF is governed by a national Board of Directors, who 
meet for two-day sessions, four times a year. No board 
member is compensated and no paid staff member can be 
elected to the board. 


Won' You Sponsor A Child? 


. For only $15 a month, you can share your blessings 
with the children in a project, and develop a loving rela- 
tionship with an individual child. 

Please—fill out this coupon, and in about two weeks 
you will receive information about the project, and the 
child who needs your love. 

Thanks so much. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a O boy O girl in 
St ee ee 
O Choose any child who needs my help. I will pay $15 
a month. I enclose first payment of $ Send 
me child’s name, pe address and picture. 
d but want to give $ 





I cannot sponsor a chi 
[] Please send me more information. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts 
are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto 7. 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 
For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1974 


Percentage 
of Total 


INCOME: 
Public support: 
Sponsorship contributions 
Other 
Bequests 


Total Public Support 


Other support: 
Contributions from Christian 
Children's Fund of Canada 
Grants from foreign governments 


Total Other Support 
Total Support 


OTHER INCOME: 
Investment income 
Gain (loss) on investment transactions 
Gain on sale of property 
Miscellaneous 
Total Other Income 


TOTAL INCOME 


EXPENSES : 
Program services: 
Assistance to homeless children 
Family support and services 
Program administration 


Total Program Services 


Supporting Services: 
Management and general 
Fund raising 

Total Supporting Services 
TOTAL EXPENSES 


EXCESS (DEFICIENCY) OF 
INCOME OVER EXPENSES 


Income 


80.3% 
r3 
1.2 


Amount 


$23,011,723 
3,229,105 
359,261 


$26,600,089 


$ 1,736,485 
10,723 


S 1,747,208 
$28,347,297 


$ 351,110 
(110,748) 
80,342 
(2,588) 

$ 318,116 

$28,665,413 


$ 3,119,215 
18,568,962 
1,671,533 


$23,359,710 


$ 2,504,971 
2,712,574 


S 5,217,545 
$28,577,255 


$ 88,158 


This summary was prepared from the repcrt of the independent certified 


public accountants. 
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Anrtóuncing a unique home program to enable you to 


prepared by THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, New York, 


IHE MEANINGS 


“It is a great exasperation to come face to face with new art and not make anything of it. 
Stared down by something that we don't understand and can't believe in, we feel personally 
affronted. . . . More than that, an important part of life is being withheld from us; for if any 
one thing is certain in this world it is that art is there to help us live, and for no other reason." 


- JOHN RUSSELL, art critic, The New York Times, and author of The Meanings of Modern Art 


THE MEANINGS OF MODERN ART, serve to ex- 
plain why The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York has now embarked upon one of the most am- 
bitious publishing ventures it has ever undertaken— 
a comprehensive and enlightening new program to 
help you enjoy the great art of the modern era and 
understand how it all came about. 
The program is comparable to a coordinated 
series of museum lectures, but with an important 


Tr words above, taken from the first volume of 


difference: the lectures are conducted at home—and 
at your leisure—through a set of twelve beautifully 
illustrated volumes. 


A century of art . . . and of ideas - These volumes are 
enriched with more than 720 superb reproductions 
of the greatest masterpieces of modern art. They 
provide continuous pictorial references as you are 
taken step by step through the art of the last hundred 
years—from the universally popular innovations of 


FIRST VOLUME SENT FOR TWO WEEKS' TRIAL EXAMINATION 
with no obligation to continue 


ECAUSE of the unique nature of the program, the first 
B volume of the series will be sent to you for two weeks' 
thorough examination. If you are not convinced of the 
value of continuing the program, you may return the 
volume and owe nothing. If you decide to continue, the 


remaining volumes will be shipped to you at the rate of 
one approximately every four weeks. The price of each 
volume is $5.95 plus a shipping charge. There is no obliga- 
tion to complete the series, and you may cancel the pro- 
gram at any time. 
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understand and enjoy the great art of the moder era— 
and administered by the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


OF MODERN ARI | 





the French Impressionists to the often "difficult" and 
controversial works of today's artists. 

Yet the program is more—much more—than just 
art history. It covers the history of modern ideas as 
well, identifying those political, literary and social 
contexts in which the art of our time has flourished. 
Indeed, you will come to learn that when the laws of 
art change, the laws of society may change with them. 

The task of preparing the program was entrusted 
to the distinguished writer John Russell, art critic, 


The New York Times, formerly art critic of The Sun- 
day Times (London) and author of many books on 
art and artists. 

Good-looking volumes with a distinctive "feel" * Each 
volume contains twelve full-color and more than 50 
black-and-white illustrations and is bound with a 
heavy textured cloth laid over board that provides a 
pleasant and distinctive "feel." Each measures 103/s 
by 934 inches and is printed on a fine paper chosen 
especially for the faithful art reproduction it permits. 
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THE MEANINGS OF MODERN ART PROGRAM . 5-M8-2 
ADMINISTERED BY Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 280 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


LEASE enroll me as a subscriber to THE 
MEANINGS OF MODERN ART and send me 


(plus a charge for shipping) for it and for 
each of the remaining volumes as they are 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


the status quo. Presidents Johnson 
and Nixon carried forth the same 
line by aiding the egregious dicta- 
torship that ran the country from 
1967 until last summer. Ironically, 
however, this policy contributed de- 
cisively to the very instability it was 
supposed to prevent. 

The American tendency to sup- 
port Greek conservatives goes back 
to the days of the Communist rebel- 
lion, when security was a key con- 
sideration. The United States should 
logically have encouraged the devel- 
opment of democratic institutions 
after the insurgency waned in the 
late 1940s, but American strategists 
were turned in the opposite direc- 
tion by two events: the Communist 
take-over of Czechoslovakia, and 
the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Washington hastily pushed Greece 
into NATO, and, along with this 
determination to incorporate Greece 
into the U.S. orbit, the United 
States also moved to ensure that the 
Greek government would respond 
to American dictates. In other 
words, the realities of Greek politi- 
cal life were subordinated to 
broader American imperatives in 
the Cold War. 

The American who set the pattern 
for this approach was John Peuri- 
foy, the U.S. ambassador in Athens 





. during the early 1950s. A dynamic 


diplomat, dedicated to the notion 
that American intervention in 
Greece's internal affairs was salu- 


tary, Peurifoy behaved more like a 


viceroy than an emissary. Seeking a 


- Solid Greek personage to manage 
. the government, he persuaded Mar- 
. shal Alexander Papagos to form a 
- political party. With Central Intelli- 
. gence Agency operatives acting as 
-~ his intermediaries, he encouraged 
numbers of Greek politicians to join 


the new movement, in several in- 
stances offering them rewards to do 
so. When Papagos failed to make 
much headway, Peurifoy bluntly 
threatened to curb U.S. aid unless 
Greece's electoral procedures were 
changed from a proportional to a 
plurality system. In the 1952 elec- 
tion, Papagos' party managed to 
gain control of Parliament even 
though it won fewer than half of 
the votes that were cast throughout 
the country. 
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Obsessed with keeping Greece on 
an anti-Communist track, American 
officials supervised their Greek 
counterparts or indirectly influenced 
their activities. An American eco- 
nomic expert attended meetings of 
the Greek Cabinet, and U.S. mili- 
tary advisers were attached to 
Greek army units, most of whose 
commanders had been trained in 
the United States. The CIA was 
particularly close to the Greek es- 
tablishment. Its agents, many of 
whom were of Greek origin and 
spoke the language fluently, created 
special bonds with the Greek lead- 
ers. And Queen Frederika was fond 
of Allen Dulles, then the CIA direc- 
tor, so the agency carried unusual 
weight in the palace. It also exer- 
cised extraordinary authority 
through the Greek Central Intelli- 
gence Service (K.Y.P.), which it had 
organized and continued to subsi- 
dize. At one point during the 1950s, 
a former CIA man recalled, the 
agency was financing all but two of 
Athens' sixteen newspapers. 

It would be unfair to assume that 
most Greeks, at least during that 
period, resented American patron- 
age. But, as they saw it, this link 
imposed upon the United States the 
obligation to further Greek inter- 
ests; they would later feel disap- 
pointed, and even betrayed, when 
Washington abandoned them to a 
dictatorship or rejected their posi- 
tion on the sensitive Cyprus issue. 

By the early 1960s, the Greek po- 
litical scene was fragmenting as new 
forces, mirroring changes in the eco- 
nomic and social landscape, began 
to emerge. Prime Minister Con- 
stantine Caramanlis, who had gov- 
erned for eight years and was re- 
sponsible for much of the economic 
progress, finally clashed with the 
royal family and voluntarily exiled 
himself to Paris. Elections in 1964 
swept in George Papandreou and 
his brilliant, erratic son, Andreas, a 


former American citizen who had 


taught economics at the University 
of California. The liberal Pa- 
pandreous, who were enormously 
popular in the new climate, soon 
became the focal point of Greek 
and U.S. intrigues. 

The Kennedy Administration, 
which believed that reform was the 
best defense against communism, 
tried to tilt toward the Papandreous. 
But President Kennedy’s ambassa- 
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dor in Athens could not control the 
CIA and military advisers in his 
mission, and they continued to sup- 
port their own protégés. A bitter 
dispute arose, for example, when 
Andreas Papandreou attempted to 
break the tight liaison between the 
CIA and the K.Y.P. He was after- 
ward accused of plotting to take 
over the government, and although 
there was no hard evidence against 
him, King Constantine and his con- 
Servative sympathizers, helped by 
the CIA and American military 
men, used the allegations for politi- 
cal purposes. They spread rumors 
against Andreas, and by paying pol- 
iticians to quit his father's party, 
managed to bring down the Pa- 
pandreou Cabinet. But nobody else 
could form a durable government. 
The king considered setting up a 
right-wing regime under his own 
aegis, but was warned that the 
United States would not tolerate an 
unconstitutional bid for power. So 
new elections were scheduled for 
May, 1967. They never took place. 


Firm hand 


As the elections drew near, the 
CIA learned that the king and a 
group of generals were planning a 
coup d'état to forestall the Pa- 
pandreous, who seemed certain to 
win. Anxious to “save democracy,” 
the CIA station in Athens proposed 
that the elections be rigged to favor 
the conservatives and thereby re- 
move the pretext for the coup. But 
the suggestion aroused little enthusi- 
asm, either in the U.S. mission or in 
Washington. The American military 
advisers in Greece welcomed the 
rise to power of their Greek col- 
leagues. The U.S. ambassador, Phil- 
lips Talbot, opposed the scheme on 
principle, and he was supported by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who 
feared that it might backfire. Thus 
the American representatives in 
Athens waited for the coup, while 
Talbot, in a series of audiences with 
the king, expressed the hope that it 
would be gentle. 

To everyone’s surprise, however, 
the king and his generals were pre- 
empted by an obscure colonel, 
George Papadopoulos. Talbot ca- 
bled Washington, decrying “the 
rape of Greek democracy,” and 
pleaded for a denunciation of the 
coup by the State Department. But 


Rusk ruled against it, instead is- 
suing a watery statement voicing 
hope that the junta “will make ev- 
ery effort to reestablish democratic 
institutions." His judgment was ap- 
plauded by the Pentagon, which ar- 
gued that Papadopoulos might close 
U.S. and NATO bases if put under 
pressure. As a gesture to Congress, 
the Johnson Administration stopped 
sending tanks, aircraft, and other 
heavy equipment to Papadopoulos, 
but continued to give him rifles, 
ammunition, jeeps, spare parts, and 
the other matériel he needed to 
maintain internal security. Washing- 
ton hoped that the king might 
somehow restore democracy. But 
that dream evaporated in Decem- 
ber, 1967, when the king failed in 
an abortive countercoup and went 
into exile. 

After that, the Johnson Adminis- 
tration began to fantasize that Pa- 
padopoulos would return to consti- 
tutional government, and by way of 
placating him, resumed shipments 
of heavy arms to Greece. But the 
junta continued to rule with a firm 
hand. Oddly enough, in light of his 
later attitude, President Nixon ini- 
tially adopted a tougher stance 
toward Papadopoulos. He reimposed 
the ban on deliveries of heavy mili- 
tary matériel, left the post of am- 
bassador to Athens vacant, and en- 
couraged his aides to criticize the 
dictatorship. In July, 1969, for ex- 
ample, Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird vowed that the partial freeze 
on military aid *will be continued 
until progress is made toward more 
democratic procedures in that coun- 
try." 
But late in 1969, as tensions in 
the Middle East appeared to in- 
tensify, Nixon reassessed his policy 
toward Greece. He named one of 
his favorite diplomats, Henry Tasca, 
ambassador to Athens, and that 
move signaled a major shift in the 
U.S. line. Not long after arriving at 
his post, Tasca eliminated members 
of his staff considered inimical to 
the military regime, and he directed 
his subordinates to portray the junta 
favorably in dispatches to Washing- 
ton. Visits by prominent Americans 
to Greece were to become a con- 
scious ploy filled with deep signifi- 
cance. Despite his earlier avowal 
that he would not lift the military 
aid embargo before the rebirth of 
democracy, Laird appeared in 
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Athens following the full resump- 
tion of arms shipments in Septem- 
ber, 1970; his arrival coincided with 
a U.S. pronouncement that “the 
trend toward constitutional order is 
established” in Greece. And when 
Vice President Agnew traveled to 
Greece to see his family’s village, it 
appeared that his trip was designed 
to assert U.S. backing for the junta. 

By the summer of 1973, Tasca’s 
illusory confidence in Papadopoulos 
had faded. In July, on the eve of a 
rigged referendum contrived to con- 
firm the dictatorship, he warned Pa- 
padopoulos that U.S. public opinion 
demanded a free election. In No- 
vember, when the regime collapsed, 
he urged Washington to bring back 
former Prime Minister Caramanlis. 
But Nixon personally ordered him 
to stick by General Demetrios Ioan- 
nides, the military police chief who 
had taken over the government, and 
Kissinger reportedly advised him 
against “interference” in Greece’s 
internal affairs. Tasca obeyed, even 
though it was clear by early 1974 
that Ioannides was doomed because 
of his own incompetence, and that 
his downfall would rebound against 
the United States. Among others, 
Democratic Representative Donald 
Fraser of Minnesota foresaw this on 
a trip to Athens in January. “The 
present government cannot long en- 
dure,” he wrote. “Marked by inex- 
perience, its members appear with- 
out requisite talents for extricating 


^ the country from its political and 


economic chaos. .. . Damage has 


. already occurred to American inter- 
ests in Greece and more will occur 
before the present situation ends." 
The inevitable upheaval was to be 
_ initiated by the Cyprus problem. 


Cyprus tangle 


The tiny island of Cyprus, which 
had gained independence from Brit- 
ain in 1960, presented one of those 
perennial dilemmas that age 
statesmen prematurely. Had it been 
located elsewhere, its 520,000 Greek 
Cypriots and 120,000 Turkish Cyp- 
riots might have learned to coexist 
or integrate. But situated as it is, it 
became a source of conflict between 
Greece and Turkey, both of which 
felt compelled to protect their re- 
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spective ethnic groups. Makarios, 
who more or less held the island to- 
gether, pleased neither the Greek 
junta nor the Turkish government. 
The Turks disliked him because 
they suspected, with good reason, 
that his long-range aim was to wipe 
out the Turkish Cypriot community 
by gradually excluding it from the 
island's economic development. The 
Greek generals detested him be- 
cause, by stalling for time, he in- 
tended to postpone forever their 
cherished dream of aligning Cyprus 
with Greece in enosis, or union. 
Washington also distrusted him, for 
he had traveled to Moscow and Pe- 
king, and he tolerated the large but 
rather mild Cypriot Communist 
party. It was feared that he might 
one day allow the Soviet Union to 
build bases on the island. Some 
State Department and Pentagon ele- 
ments, apparently forgetting that he 
permitted the CIA to operate moni- 
toring stations on Cyprus, called 
him the "Castro of the Mediterra- 
nean." 

But America's principal objective 
in regard to Cyprus was to prevent 
it from poisoning relations between 
Greece and Turkey, both members 
of NATO. American attempts to 
fulfill that goal, however, merely 
strained U.S. ties with its two allies. 
For example, an idea for partition 
conceived by Dean Acheson was 
viewed by Greece as a tricky device 
to give a part of the island to Tur- 
key. Similarly, President Johnson in- 
furiated the Turks when, by threat- 
ening to cut off their aid, he 
blocked their plans to invade Cy- 
prus. Consequently, Kissinger 
sought to stay out of the problem. 
During a brief visit to Nicosia in 
the spring of 1974, he facetiously re- 
marked to local reporters that, de- 
spite his diplomatic triumphs in 
Vietnam and the Middle East, he 
would never get caught in the Cy- 
prus tangle. But if he had been 
reading CIA reports from Athens, 
as he presumably was, Kissinger 
must have known that a Cyprus 
crisis was brewing and the United 
States might be drawn into it. 

Papadopoulos had tried at least 
four times to oust Makarios, and 
Ioannides was determined to suc- 
ceed where his predecessor had 
failed. Soon after seizing power, he 
set up a branch of his junta in Cy- 
prus under the Cypriot National 


Guard commander, General George 
Denizis, and it coordinated activities 
with a Greek army contingent as- 
signed to the island. Ioannides also 
recruited the fanatical remnants of 
the National Organization of Cyp- 
riot Combatants, now known as 
EOKA-B, which had originally been 
created by the guerrilla chief 
George Grivas to fight the British. 
The assault against Makarios was 
timed for late April, but Ioannides 
delayed it because a dispute had 
flared up between Greece and Tur- 
key over oil exploration rights in 
the Aegean Sez. By mid-spring, de- 
tails of the plot were reaching 
Washington frcm the U.S. mission 
in Athens, and the first authoritative 
information on it emerged in late 
June, when Ioannides communi- 
cated the plan to a CIA contact in 
an apparent effort to sound out U.S. 
reaction. 

The State Department immedi- 
ately instructed Tasca to tell Ioan- 
nides that the United States strongly 
opposed the coup. The envoy de- 
clined to deliver the message per- 
sonally, on the grounds that, as he 
later said, "it was not the ambassa- 
dors job to make diplomatic de- 
marches to a cop." But he assured 
Washington thet Ioannides had re- 
ceived the worc. The State Depart- 
ment was unconvinced, however. 
Another message went out to Tasca, 
and the same reply came back. Still 
Washington doubted that Tasca, 
who had covered up for the junta in 
the past, was doing his job. At that 
stage, it seems to me, Kissinger 
might have dispatched a special em- 
issary to Athens to discourage Ioan- 
nides more forcefully. Not only did 
he do nothing, but some weeks later 
he denied having had advance 
knowledge of the coup, saying that 
information on the affair “was not 
exactly lying on the street." 

Makarios, wko had watched the 
conspiracy against himself build up, 
now calculated that he might dis- 
courage loannides by making the 
plot public. On July 2, he wrote to 
Phaedon Gizikis, the figurehead 
president of Greece, complaining of 
the plot and demanding that the 
junta’s agents on Cyprus be recalled 
to Greece. He published the letter a 
few days later, along with a plan of 
the coup. But his tactic misfired. On 
July 6, Ioannides ordered his aides 
to prepare for action and sent Gen- 


eral Michael Georgitsis to Cyprus to 
assume command of the operation. 
At the same time, the government- 
controlled Athens press announced 
that the junta would discuss the Cy- 
prus question over the following 
weekend. But that report was a 
smoke screen, contrived to create 
the impression that the coup was 
still in the blueprint stage. On July 
15, while the conference was sup- 
posedly taking place, units on Cy- 
prus loyal to Ioannides attacked the 
presidential palace in Nicosia. Ma- 
karios miraculously escaped to a 
British air base on the island, and 
was flown to London. In his place, 
Ioannides installed Nicos Sampson, 
a notorious thug known to have 
killed several British soldiers and 
Turkish Cypriots. 

In Washington, State Department 
and Pentagon experts urged Kissin- 
ger to denounce the appointment of 
Sampson and issue a statement, like 
that put out by the British, asserting 
that the United States still recog- 
nized Makarios. The experts con- 
tended, among their other argu- 
ments, that the elevation of 
Sampson would be interpreted by 
the Turks to signify a virtual take- 
over of Cyprus by the Greek junta, 
and would prompt Turkey to invade 
the island. But Kissinger rebuffed 
their counsel, partly because he con- 
sidered Makarios to be “politically 
dead,” and partly because he feared 
that the alienation of Ioannides 
might jeopardize “U.S. and NATO 
bases in Greece. Accordingly, a 
State Department spokesman dealt 
with the situation in an evenhanded 
manner. As the experts had pre- 
dicted, the Turks were alarmed. 


“Pray for me” 


Bulent Ecevit, then head of the 
Turkish government, is hardly a bel- 
ligerent figure. On the contrary, he 
is a quiet, earnest intellectual who 
has translated T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound; hi$ dream is to transform 
Turkey into a sort of Seandinavian- 
like social democracy. But the na- 
tionalistic Turkish army, which had 
been humiliated by the Cyprus issue 
in the past, hovered in the wings of 
his government last summer. Fur- 
thermore, Ecevit is enough of a na- 
tionalist himself to have been 
aroused by the Greek junta’s thrust 
on the island. So, within a day after 


Makarios fell, he ordered the Turk- 
ish forces to mobilize for an in- 
vasion of Cyprus. To give diplo- 
macy a chance, however, Ecevit flew 
to London to consult with the Brit- 
ish, who, along with Greece and 
Turkey, had guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Cyprus in 1960. He 
presented the British foreign secre- 
tary, James Callaghan, with four 
proposals: that Sampson be re- 
moved; that the Greek soldiers in- 
volved in the coup be sent home; 
that Cyprus be given a new federal 
system respectful of Turkish Cypriot 
rights; and that negotiations to es- 
tablish such a system begin immedi- 
ately. 

In the meantime, Kissinger had 
sent Under Secretary of State Jo- 
seph Sisco out to calm the crisis. 
Sisco heard Ecevit's proposals in 
London. He promised to take them 
to the Greek junta in Athens and to 
deliver an answer to Ecevit later in 
the week. But in Athens, all that 
Sisco could obtain was an offer by 
Ioannides to replace rather than re- 
move the Greek troops on Cyprus. 
When he carried this response to 
Ankara on the afternoon of July 19, 


Ecevit predictably rejected it. Sisco- 
then went back to Athens to per- 
suade the Greeks to do better. They 
refused, and he returned to Ankara 
that night to plead with Ecevit for 
more time. Kissinger also had a 
dozen telephone conversations with 
Ecevit, but to no avail. The Turks 
would not be deterred unless 
Greece made concessions, and the 
Greek junta, which considered the 
Turkish threat a bluff, believed that 
Kissinger could stop Turkey just as 
Lyndon Johnson had. Tasca, desper- 
ate to prevent the Turkish invasion, 
appealed to the Pentagon to deploy 
the Sixth Fleet in the area. Kissin- 
ger intercepted the message and 
shot back a cable calling the idea 
“hysterical.” Thus the Turks landed 
on Cyprus on July 20, and their 
performance was appalling. They 
sank one of their own ships, 
dropped their paratroopers off tar- 
get, and made little progress ad- 
vancing from their beachhead. 

In Athens the next day, Ioannides 
announced that he would counter- 
attack along the mainland Turkish 
border, but his commanders, aware 
of the odds against them, claimed to 
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be unprepared. By now Sisco was 
back in Greece, trying to arrange a 
cease-fire in Cyprus. But Ioannides 
had disappeared, and Sisco dealt 


— with Peter Arapakis, the Navy chief, 


who agreed to halt hostilities on 
July 22. The morning after, Presi- 
dent Gizikis called in the senior 
commanders and a group of promi- 
nent politicians from rival parties. 
By evening they had agreed to 
bring Caramanlis back. “Pray for 
me,” Caramanlis said to reporters as 
he departed from Paris. 

The cease-fire on Cyprus had not 
ended the crisis, however. In re- 
sponse to U.S. and British appeals, 
the Turks and Greeks met in Ge- 


‘neva on August 8 to open negotia- 
= tions on the status of the island. 


The Turks, perceiving the Greeks to 
be weak, were really not in a bar- 
gaining mood. In the first place, 
they were clinging to a precarious 
position on the ground on Cyprus, 
and they realized that they could 
not gain at the conference table 
what they had not won on the bat- 
tlefield. Secondly, they feared a set- 
tlement that might prevent them 
from launching a fresh military 
drive. Their apprehensions were fur- 
ther fueled by the fact that the Brit- 
ish had reinforced their bases on 
the island with a battalion of Gur- 
khas and a squadron of Phantom 
jets. Therefore, when the Greeks 
asked for a thirty-six-hour adjourn- 
ment of the conference to study 


. their proposals for a federal system 


- in Cyprus, the Turks spurned the 
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request, and instead began a new 


~- military offensive that gave their 
— . forces nearly half the island. Be- 
- yond exhorting them to show flexi- 
-~ bility, the United States did nothing 
— to stop the Turks. Now it was Tur- 


key's turn to threaten to withdraw 


— from NATO if American pressure 
. were applied, and Kissinger 
=- evidently submitted to the tactic. 


Congress, which had been too 


busy during the summer with the 


impeachment inquiry to react to the 
Turkish actions, went off like a time 
bomb in September. Arguing that 
the Turks had violated the law by 
using American military aid beyond 
their own frontiers, Thomas Eagle- 
ton in the Senate, and congressmen 
of Greek origin such as John Bra- 
demas of Indiana and Paul Sar- 
banes of Maryland, pushed to stop 
U.S. assistance to Turkey. Kissinger 
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unwittingly helped their case by 
telling congressional groups that 
“national security” took precedence 
over the law. President Ford vetoed 
two bills designed to penalize the 
Turks, and Kissinger, who had 
learned about relations with Capitol 
Hill under Nixon, reportedly urged 
him to veto a third. But Ford ac- 
cepted a compromise that, by giving 
the Turks until early December to 
accede to a Cyprus settlement, ac- 
tually constituted a victory for Con- 
gress. It also represented a setback 
for Kissinger, and it indicated, 
along with other signs, that he may 
face increasingly hard times with a 
new legislature eager to make itself 
heard in the field of foreign affairs. 
During this legislative episode, a 
Greek lobby appeared, which ex- 
pects to mobilize a significant num- 
ber among the estimated two mil- 
lion Americans of Greek origin to 
exert pressure on Congress. 

By the end of the year, there 
seemed to be little cause for opti- 
mism about the future of the east- 
ern Mediterranean and the impact 
of the events of last summer on 
other parts of the world. 

* Cyprus, with a third of its pop- 
ulation rendered homeless by the 
Turkish invasion, had become a hu- 
man shambles and appeared to be 
degenerating into a cauldron of 
communal strife. 

e Ancient hatreds had been re- 
kindled between Greece and Tur- 
key, and neither could any longer 
be regarded as a dependable U.S. 
ally, especially in the event of an- 
other Middle East war. 

e Fresh strains had been put on 
the Western alliance, and this would 
benefit the Russians, who have been 
seeking since the days of the czars 
to extend their influence into the re- 
gion. 

e Secretary of State Kissinger’s 
credibility, which is vital to his role 
as an international diplomatic magi- 
cian, has beer shaken as a result of 
his own miscaiculations. 

In A Worid Restored, originally 
written as his Harvard doctoral dis- 
sertation, Kissinger described the 
challenge that confronted Metter- 
nich and Castlereagh in 1821, when 
the Greeks suffered atrocious repri- 
sals after revolting against their 
Turkish overlords. European liberals 
of the period were shocked, and 
Czar Alexander of Russia planned 





action against Turkey. But Metter- 
nich and Castlereagh opposed inter- 
vention that might jeopardize Euro- 
pean stability, :nsisting, as Kissinger 
put it, that “human considerations 
were subordinate to maintaining 
‘the consecrated structure’ of Eu- 
rope." Greek lives were thus sacri- 
ficed for the sake of a larger order. 
But that policy crumbled with the 
death of Castlereagh. Greece, with 
British and. Russian support, gained 

its independence soon afterward. 
Although his:ory repeats itself im- 
precisely, Kissinger's conduct during 
the summer's Mediterranean crisis 
strikingly resembles the behavior of 
Metternich and Castlereagh more 
than a century ago. Concentrating 
as he did on the “big picture,” he 
overlooked the fact that the whole 
is the sum of its parts, and that a 
tiny island like Cyprus can unhinge 
a larger power balance. He may 
also have learned that a strategy 
predicated mainly on the quest for 

security is, in the end, insecure. 
—STANLEY KARNOW 


MEXICO 


To understand Mexico, an out- 
sider should put aside his images of 
cactus and sombreros and even of 
Oscar Lewis’ Children of Sanchez 
for a while, and take an evening 
stroll down Avenida Revolución or 
Avenida Insurgentes, or the ancient 
streets behind the Zocalo, or any of 
the other frenetic shopping areas of 
Mexico City. While the snarled and 
sometimes decrepit cars honk in- 
cessantly and puff out black fumes 
in the streets, the laborers and 
clerks of the city rush from shop to 
Shop for after-work purchases, per- 
haps cheap bread, cheap shoes, ex- 
pensive jeans. Families join for the 
excursion, mothers carrying blan- 
keted infants, fathers tugging moon- 
faced children. The crowds are col- 
ored gaily by the neon storefronts 
that occasionally obscure the de- 
lightful porfirian or baroque archi- 
tecture of old buildings. The 
shoppers wear hip-length sweaters 
or rebozos or windbreakers. Many 
wear clothes that are old but rarely 
tattered, neat and functional but 
rarely fashionable. By American 
standards, they are a poor people. 

Yet it is a poverty with which an 
American can sympathize, even if 





he has not experienced it. By all 
measures, Mexico is a developing 
country of the Third World, but 
Mexico City does not have the ex- 
otic and incredible, pervasive pov- 
erty of Calcutta, with its thousands 
of human wretches hunting for a 
piece of sidewalk on which to sleep. 
Nor does it have the poverty of the 
African Sahel, with its stick-boned, 
starving old people and little chil- 
dren. These are miseries so terrible 
that they blunt the senses and elude 
the imagination of most Americans. 
But this is not so in Mexico. On the 
whole, an American visitor can find 
in Mexico City the poverty of his 
youth in the Depression, or of the 
immigrant ghettos at the beginning 
of the century. 

But the impressions from an eve- 
ning stroll in Mexico City show 
only one side of Mexico. Mexicans 
like to tell outsiders, “Mexico City 
is not Mexico just like New York is 
not the United States." The com- 
parison is rot really a good one, 
though there is some truth in the 
cliché. Of Mexico's almost 60 mil- 
lion people, about one out of six 
lives in Mexico City and its sub- 
urbs, the area known .as the Valley 
of Mexico. Mexico City is a far 
more vital and typical part of Mex- 
ico than New York is of the United 
States. 


Mestizo 


There is a depressing tone to 
most statistics about the country as 
a whole. While for the last three 
decades Mexico has had one of the 
highest economic growth rates in 
the developing world, most of the 
spoils have gone to a few. The rich- 
est 5 percent take almost 40 percent 
of the naticn's income. The lower 
half have only 16 percent of the in- 
come. Almost three quarters of the 
11.5 million Mexicans reporting an 
income in the 1970 census said that 
they earned less than $80 a month. 
A million reported that they earned 
less than $8 a month. According to 
a recent study by Daniel Cervantes 
for the National Association of En- 
gineers, 10 million Mexicans never 
eat meat, 18 million never drink 
milk, 11 million never eat eggs, 34 
million never eat fish, and 11 mil- 
lion never eat bread made of wheat. 
The 1970 census revealed that a 
third of the population lives in one- 


room dwellings with dirt floors. 
Three million Mexicans go barefoot 
all the time. Another six million 
wear only sandals or huaraches. Ac- 
cording to the census, almost a 
quarter of the population is illiter- 
ate; a quarter of the children of 
school age receive no education. 

How does an outsider reconcile 
his impressions of the poverty in 
Mexico City with these statistics? 
The answer is probably racial. Com- 
paring the economies of the United 
States and Mexico, José Lopez Por- 
tillo, the Mexican Secretary of the 
Treasury, told a group of foreign 
newsmen recently: *We were born 
as a mixed society. The United 
States was born as a transplanted 
society. That is a great difference." 
It is also the most crucial fact about 
modern Mexican society. A century 
and a half ago, before its indepen- 
dence from Spain, Mexico had a 
society much like that of the Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa today and, 
in some ways, even South Africa: 
whites ruled large numbers of 
mixed-blooded people and larger 
masses of natives. That has changed 
drastically. Most Mexicans now are 
mestizo, that is, of mixed ancestry. 
Mexico seems to be the most suc- 
cessful example of a recently mixed 
people in the world. Mestizos run 
Mexico and, for the most part, are 
Mexico. 

Despite this, there are still several 
million Indians, most of whom live 
outside the modern Mexican econ- 
omy. The 1970 census reported that 
3 million Mexicans speak Indian 
languages. Millions more, whatever 
their language or bloodline, live in 
poverty. They are the ones without 
shoes or eggs or schools. They are 
Mexico's desperate social problem. 

Yet the future of Mexico depends 
on the mestizos shopping in Mexico 
City and in the other cities of the 
country. They are making demands 
for greater participation in the gov- 
ernment and for a larger share of 
the wealth—demands that those who 
rule Mexico are not yet able to sat- 
isfy. The evening shoppers read 
comic books rather than political 
tracts, sports pages rather than edi- 
torial pages, but they still represent 
a new maturity and political aware- 
ness with which the Mexican politi- 
cal system has not come to terms. 
The presence of these people reveals 
that Mexico has almost reached the 
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MEXICO 


level of social development that 
would rank it with the established 
nations of the world. Yet the Mexi- 
can political system has so far failed 
to develop enough to meet this so- 
cial change. In a sense, Mexico's 
grasp now exceeds its reach. And 
that is the cause of much that is 
mystifying and contradictory in 
modern Mexico. 





Handicap 


The problem has been under- 
scored in the last few years by the 


_ frustrations of a president intent on 


at least some reform, fifty-three-year- 
old Luis Echeverria. President Eche- 


. verria is one of the most powerful 
~ elected executives in the world, yet 
. few people outside Mexico have 


ever heard of him. He comes out of 


= a political system that is not geared 
— for producing charismatic leaders. 


Mexico's dominant political party, 
the Party of the Institutional Revo- 


. lution (PRI), has never lost an elec- 
. tion for president, governor, or sen- 
_ ator. In a private and very obscure 
way, the managers of the party se- 
. lect each new president on the basis 
. of loyalty, bureaucratic power, and 


compromise. National popularity is 


= not important. On top of this, the 
. president serves a single six-year 


term and is banned by the constitu- 
tion from running for the office 
again. This is deeply ingrained in 


the political system. A president 
. may use his six years to encourage 
~ personal adulation, but this in itself 


does not enhance his political 


=~ power. The Mexican system has 


long been held up as a model for 
the developing world, for it gives an 


illiterate, poor, problem-ridden 
= country a chance for authoritative 
leadership without the stagnation 
. and rot of an interminable personal 
dictatorship. But it can handicap a 
. Mexican president in some ways. 


Echeverria has spent a good deal 


_ of his four years in office touring 


the countryside as if he were a har- 
ried candidate. Almost every week- 
end finds him in a different place. 
Echeverria is a coldly handsome 
man with gold-rimmed glasses; he 
stands an inch or two taller than 
most Mexicans. He is balding, with 
a few strands of hair in front that 


z 


curl upward as the day progresses. 
On a public platform, the president 
usually does not smile, or smiles 
only with tight lips. He speaks with- 
out notes, seriously, quietly, with 
feeling but without flourish. He does 
crack small joxes from time to time, 
but they rarely deserve more than a 
polite laugh. Although Echeverria 
likes to wear the Mexican tropical 
guayabera shirt on his tours, he still 
looks more like a banker or bureau- 
crat than a politician. 

But caught in a crush of people, 
Echeverria seems to relish every 
moment. The Mexicans will struggle 
to touch him, shout a word at him, 
hand him a petition, shake his 
hand. His bedyguards will try in 
vain to elbow their way toward him. 
The president will grin and laugh 
and squeeze the outstretched hands. 
The surge of people apparently ex- 
hilarates him. He also seems to en- 
joy his special way of extricating 
himself. He will suddenly feint, 
turn, and rush forward. The crowd 
will part for him. After he emerges, 
Echeverria will pace through town 
with hundreds of people alongside 
and behind him, many running to 
keep up with aim. 

Whether the adulation is for him 
or his office, Echeverria gains by 
these contacts with Mexicans of the 
countryside. He sees the problems 
and listens to the grievances of his 
people in a way that few leaders of 
the developing world ever do. But 
he gains little else. In an open and 
democratic electoral system, a leader 
could use this rural support as polit- 
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ical leverage against the special in- 
terests that oppose him. This is not 
true in Mexico. 

Echeverria, in fact, is helped far 
less by his popularity in the coun- 
tryside than he is hurt by the cam- 
paign of innuendoes against him in 
Mexico City. He is the butt of a 
good deal of slander. Sometimes, it 
comes in the form of whispered ru- 
mors. People suggest that he plans 
to shut down the churches, or that 
his family-planning program calls 
for the slaughter of all babies born 
after the third child. But more often 
the slander comes in the form of 
the Echeverria joke. 

According te one typical joke, a 
pun in Spanish. the meeting of Eche- 
verria with Pope Paul VI this year 
was the meetirg between two papas 
(papa is the Spanish word for 
pope)—Papa Paul VI and papanatas 
(“simpleton”). Sometimes Echeverria 
jokes are the main entertainment at 
fashionable dinner parties in Mexico 
City. “I went to a party last night,” 
said one Mexican editor. “There 
were fifteen of us, and we spent all 
night telling Echeverria jokes. Fi- 
nally one of the guests said, ‘I’m 
sorry. I can't contribute any jokes. 
To tell the truth, I like Echeverria.' 
When we hea-d that, we all burst 
into uncontrollable laughter. That 
was the best joke of all." 

Many critics insist that Echeverria 
lacks political intelligence and as- 
tuteness, and so deserves to be 
made a butt of this humor. But it is 
more likely that he is simply a vic- 
tim of the failure of the Mexican 
system to catca up to the maturity 
of the people. The Echeverria joke 
fills a gap left »y the Mexican press. 
Mexican newspapers have more 
freedom than the press of almost 
any other courtry in the developing 
world. Mexican journalists criticize 
their government with bite and te- 
nacity. But there is one taboo: the 
Mexican press is afraid to antago- 
nize the president and the men 
around him bv attacking the presi- 
dent personallv. There are no cari- 
catures of Ecbeverria in the Mexi- 
can press. Nor are there Bernsteins 
and Woodwards delving into the 
machinations at Los Pinos, Mexico's 
White House. The substitute is the 
Echeverria joke. 

Throughout his administration, 
Echeverria has tried a series of re- 
forms to liberalize Mexico's closed 
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MEXICO 


politics and redistribute income 
without turning the system upside 
down. He has tried to increase tax 
collections, raise wages, control 
prices, build schools and roads, or- 
ganize family-planning programs, 
encourage press criticism, and ease 
the repression of the Left. All this 
has been accompanied by a good 
deal of leftist rhetoric. While the 
unions and businesses were nego- 
tiating a general wage increase re- 
cently, Echeverria said, “The gov- 
ernment is fulfilling its moral and 
constitutional promise to fight at the 
side of the workers.” This kind of 





k erful industrial and business leaders 


of the country while failing to sat- 
isfy the militant Left. 


Growth 


Although Mexican leaders like to 


describe their government as revolu- 
. tionary and socialist, and an enor- 


mous monument in Chapultepec 
Park commemorates the seizure of 
American oil wells in 1938, Mexico 
is at heart a capitalist country. Since 


E World War II, there has been large- 


scale industrial and commercial 
growth, encouraged by American in- 
vestment. This has further enriched 
the upper class. 

The Mexican businessman has be- 
come accustomed to high profits 
and low taxes. “If a Mexican busi- 
nessman declares half his income 


to the tax people," says a Mexican 
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investment counselor, “he is a very 


honest man." The Mexican also 


wants a higher return on his in- 
vestment in Mexico than an Ameri- 
can investor expects in the United 
States. The Mexican businessman 
tends to lose confidence and to 
panic easily. On the strength of an 


would be devalued, Mexicans 
rushed $300 million to American 
banks in five days last August. This 


. was made possible by the absence 
_ of exchange control in Mexico. The 


Mexican businessman benefits from 
this policy, because the government 
is trying to encourage foreign in- 
vestment by making the peso freely 
convertible with the dollar. This is 
the situation, incidentally, that the 
Nixon White House took advantage 
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of in 1972 when it “laundered” 
campaign checks by sending them 
to Mexico for conversion into pesos 
and then back into dollars. 

At times, Mexican businessmen 
and industrialists seem to overreact 
to political as well as economic 
news. For example, many were out- 
raged and depressed by Echeverria's 
professions of support for the late 
Salvador Allende of Chile. His visit 
to the Pope earlier this year eased 
their tension. They obviously exag- 
gerated the importance of both 
events. But the worst blind spot of 
the Mexican rich is their failure to 
perceive that they will not hold on 
to their privileges indefinitely unless 
something is done to redistribute 
wealth. Instead, they insist that 
what Mexico needs is a return to 
the heady days of the fifties and 
sixties, when the government left 
them alone to excite the economy 
and development at enormous profit 
to themselves. The rich are now op- 
posing the mildest of reforms, ex- 
changing Echeverria jokes, and 
waiting for the selection of a new 
president more amenable to their 
demands. 

Unfortunately, the attempts at re- 
form have come at a time of decline 
in the economy, encouraging the 
rich to feel smugly how right they 
are. After twenty years without in- 
flation, Mexico has now found itself 
caught in the spiral. In 1973, prices 
rose 21.4 percent, more than double 
the rate of inflation in the United 
States. The preliminary statistics in- 
dicate that 1974 will have been just 
as bad, probably worse. The in- 
flation stems from the fulfillment of 
President Echeverria's promises to 
spend more on public works 
projects, the increased cost of im- 
ports caused by American inflation, 
and the government's encour- 
agement of huge wage increases. 
The government has tried in several 
ways to control prices. But these ef- 
forts sometimes drive staple foods, 
such as frijoles, into hiding. Most 
economists agree that Mexican in- 
flation, while far from out of con- 
trol, is still increasing. 

A drought in the north, the worst 
since the 1930s, is sure to contribute 
to more inflation in the year ahead. 
In the state of Coahuila, for ex- 
ample, 50,000 head of cattle died 
last summer, about one out of every 
six. Ranchers were dragging the 


dead cattle to the sides of highways 
to call attention to their plight. The 
drought has also reduced the har- 
vest of corn, used for the tortillas 
that almost everycne eats. 

But the drough: has only empha- 
sized a lingering problem. After all 
the excitement over "miracle" crops 
and the Green Revolution several 
years ago, farm production is now 
falling behind tae needs of the 
growing populaticn. While farmers 
have failed to produce enough, the 
government has estimated the popu- 
lation growth at 3.5 percent, one of 
the highest in the world. Some ob- 
servers believe that growth is in fact 
higher than that. 

These economic problems, how- 
ever, may be obscured by the eu- 
phoria over oil. Petroleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex), the government-owned oil 
monopoly, has discovered new oil 
fields in the states of Chiapas and 
Tabasco in soutaeastern Mexico. 
In late June, 1974, the new fields 
enabled Mexico to become self- 
sufficient in oil. By mid-September 
it became an exporter, for the first 
time in thirty-five years, by shipping 
350,000 barrels to the United States. 
Some petroleum iadustry sources in 
the United States claim that Mexico 
may have reserves like those of the 
Persian Gulf. The Mexicans say it is 
too early to tell. But they are obvi- 
ously enthusiastic. Francisco Iguanzo, 
Pemex's deputy director of explo- 
ration, said recently that Pemex had 
also discovered new fields of oil 
or gas or both in four more states. 
"And we have only explored 10 per- 
cent of the area that may have 
oil,’ he said. “That gives you an 
idea of the possibilities." 


Watershed 


The proposed reforms that 
frighten the rich cf Mexico are dis- 
missed by the militant Left as 
worthless palliatives. It is possible 
that no reform of Echeverria's 
would ever be accepted by these 
leftists, no matter how sweeping it 
was. Echeverria was Secretary of the 
Interior in 1968 and the minister in 
charge of the security forces that 
put down, with much bloodshed, 
the student demonstrations in Mex- 
ico City against the government of 
President Gustavc Diaz Ordaz be- 
fore the Olympic Games that year. 
For some leftists, the bloodshed of 
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secondly, all companies should 
rigidly follow the “good manufac- 
turing practices” regulations pub- 
lished by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

And, as quality control proce- 
dures improve, all companies 
should be required to keep pace. 

Thirdly, each and every company 
making medicines ought to be in- 
spected by the FDA at least once 
each year. 

There are other recommendations 
dealing with bioequivalence, 
labeling, expiration dates 
© and the like 
| Y Why do we suggest 
\ 2 M thee 58 

aml — Well, we feel how a 
medicine is made can be 
as essential as what it is. 
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1968 has become a watershed, their 
point of no return; and they hold 
Echeverria responsible. 

At first, Echeverria hoped to di- 
minish outspoken leftist opposition 
by easing the repression against his 
opponents. But the leftists defied 
him, kidnapping and murdering two 
industrialists in 1973. daring him 
into more repression. Echeverria 
was forced to unleash some of the 
security forces agaimst the Left. 
Ironically, although his administra- 
tion is still more liberal than its 
predecessors, Echeverria has been 
prevented by the militant Left from 
opening up the political system even 
more. 

One antigovernment guerrilla 
movement had operated in the state 
of Guerrero until last December, 
when the army killed its leader, a 
young schoolteacher named Lucio 
Cabañas, and many of his lieuten- 
ants. Guerrero, despite its luxury re- 
sort port of Acapulco, is one of the 
poorest regions of the country. Ca- 
banas and his band of guerrillas 
lived in the meuntains of the Sierra 
Madre and probably received a 
good deal of support from the peas- 
ants there, whe looked on Cabañas 
as a kind of Robin Hood. Now the 
government faces two tasks: de- 
stroying the myth of Cabanas by 
detailing his crimes, and heading off 
any new movement by trying to 
deal with the problems of Guerrero. 
The men around Echeverria realize 
that Cabafias made a cause of the 
fact that the wealth of Mexico fails 
to reach the rural areas. 

Urban guerrillas operate in Mex- 
ico City, Guadalajara, Monterrey, 
and other cities, kidnapping promi- 
nent Mexicans and, in one case, an 
American diplomat, harassing the 
police in gun battles, robbing banks, 
and bombing monuments. These 
guerrillas are characteristically 
young, often university-educated, 
and middle-class. 

The urban guerrillas are probably 
a legacy of the closed, authoritarian 
Mexican political system, which is 
difficult for a young Mexican to en- 
ter. In Guadalajara, for example, 
the main channel for entry into the 
system appears to be the student or- 
ganization at the University of Gua- 
dalajara. Election to a top post at 








the university guarantees a young 
man an important place in the PRI, 
the dominant political party. These 
offices are so important that a large 
number of student leaders have 
been murdered in the competition 
for them. In February, 1973, for ex- 
ample, gunmen entered a downtown 
restaurant and killed four student 
politicians. “That was our St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre,” said one stu- 
dent. When the establishment itself 
is so violent, it is not hard to see 
why the anti-establishment militants 
take to violence themselves. 


Embarrassment 


The guerrilla movements are not 
now a threat to the stability of the 
Mexican political system. But they 
tend to call attention to the defi- 
ciencies of the system and to em- 
barrass the government. Sometimes 
the embarrassment is acute. 

In August, 1974, young guerrillas 
in Guadalajara kidnapped the presi- 
dent's eighty-three-year-old father- 
in-law, Jose Guadalupe Zuno, a 
former state governor. Zuno was an 
odd choice of victim, for he consid- 
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ers himself a militant leftist. The es- 
tablishment of Guadalajara, a bas- 
tion of conservative religion and 
business, has long looked upon him 
as a dangerous influence on the 
president. Yet the abduction of 
Zuno gave the kidnappers a good 
deal of publicity and, in a bizarre 
twist to the case, a good deal of 
praise from their victim. Zuno, in- 
sisting that he had talked the guer- 
rillas into releasing him, told a news 
conference that, while he had great 
affection for his son-in-law, “neither 
he nor other presidents have kept 
the true validity of the Mexican rev- 
olution.” Instead, he went on, “they 
have allowed it to be taken over by 
the reactionary forces of the world." 

In an even more peculiar case, 
Senator Ruben Figueroa, who had 
been selected by the PRI as the 
next governor of Guerrero, walked 
into a guerrilla trap late last May. 
The sixty-five-year-old Figueroa had 
arranged a meeting with Lucio Ca- 
bafias in the hope of reaching a 
deal with him to end the guerrilla 
warfare in the state. When Figueroa 
showed up, Cabanas kidnapped him 
and demanded a huge ransom. 
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MEXICO 


Three months later, the army an- 
nounced that it had rescued the sen- 
ator in a gun battle in the moun- 
tains. The announcement aroused 
suspicions, which grew more intense 
when the government refused to al- 
low Figueroa to hold a news confer- 
ence about his release. Rumors 
spread that Figueroa had been re- 
leased only because a ransom of 
$400,000 had been paid. The army 
then detained the editors of a leftist 
magazine, Por Que, when they 
planned to publish a communiqué 


< from Cabanas announcing the ran- 
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som. The magazine has not ap- 
peared since the detentions. It is ob- 
vious that embarrassment urged the 
government toward repression. 


: Bedfellows 


With internal problems like these, 
Echeverria has turned, almost with 
relief, to the rest of the world. He 
has become the most widely trav- 


 eled president in Mexican history, 


visiting China, the Soviet Union, 
"Western Europe, the Vatican, Can- 
ada, Japan, and South America, and 
scheduling more trips to Cuba and 
Africa. Wherever he has gone, the 
president has sought support for his 
proposed United Nations Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties of 


States, which pleads for fairer treat- 


ment of the Third World by the in- 
dustrialized nations. He has also as- 
signed his foreign minister, Emilio 
O. Rabasa, to lead the way in the 
rapprochement between Cuba and 
the rest of Latin America. 

These foreign excursions have 
ae a good deal of cynicism at 
_ home. Many critics contend that 
. Echeverria is only campaigning for 


3 a future job as UN secretary-gen- 
~ eral, or for the Nobel Peace Prize. 


* 


— counts more than all the rest: 


But he has broken the suspicious 
isolationism of Mexico, and he has 
made it clear that the economic de- 
velopment and maturity of the 
country give it the right to be a 
leader of the Third World. 

One foreign relationship, however, 
the 
one with the United States. The 
United States is clearly Mexico's 
most important trading partner, out- 
side investor, and source of tourism. 
A rupture of relations with the 
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United States would cripple the 
Mexican economy. For this reason, 
since World War II, Mexican offi- 
cials have put aside their personal 
distaste for gringos and their memo- 
ries of historical humiliations and 
forged a close relationship with the 
U.S. government. The relationship 
has been so close that it has been 
embarrassing at times. 

Last summer, for example, Philip 
B. F. Agee, a disgruntled former 
Central Intelligence agent now liv- 
ing in England, revealed that the 
CIA worked so closely with the 
Mexican government that, in the 
1960s, former President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz preferred meeting the 
CIA station chief to the American 
ambassador. Agee then disclosed the 
names of the CIA agents now work- 
ing in Mexico City under the guise 
of officers of the J.S. Embassy. De- 
spite all the criticism in the press 
and government of the CIA and its 
role in bringing down the govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende in Chile, 
the Mexican government did not 
expel any of the agents. 

Americans sometimes go too far 
in taking their relationship with 
Mexico for granted, which infuriates 
Mexicans. Last October, American 
oil interests, evidently encouraged 
by the U.S. government, planted 
stories in the American press sug- 
gesting that Mexico's new oil dis- 
coveries would help the United 
States and other industrialized 
countries break the world oil cartel 
and lower prices The implication 
that Mexico would serve American 
interests in the ol marketplace en- 
raged Mexican officials. Secretary of 
National Patrimony Horacio Flores 
de la Peña proclaimed that “Mexico 
will never be the Trojan Horse of 
the multinational [i.e. American] 
corporations.” At their meetings on 
the U.S.-Mexican border in Octo- 
ber, President Echeverria told Presi- 
dent Ford that “Mexico would sell 
its oil to whoever wants to buy it at 
current world prices on the world 
market.” In the end, Mexico may 
decide that it serves Mexican eco- 
nomic interests to follow the U.S. 
lead on oil prices, but it will take a 
great deal of American diplomatic 
sensitivity to calm their anger. 

America's insensitivity is com- 
pounded by ignorance about what is 
going on in Mexico. Most Ameri- 
cans have twin images of Mexico: a 


developing country of rare political 
stability, and a land of happy, lan- 
guid, friendly peasants. Diplomats 
and businessmen caught in their 
own optimism, investment counsel- 
ors anxious to attract dollars, tour- 
ists beguiled by the exotic, and 
newsmen slowed by laziness all con- 
spire to produce these images. 

The Mexican government prefers 
it that way. Aware of their depen- 
dence on American tourism and in- 
vestment, Mexican officials fret over 
American newspaper articles that 
hint at any instabiity. The Mexican 
government courts the foreign press, 
showering correspondents with gifts 
and favors. On one recent night, 
foreign newsmen were even treated 
to a private showing of Deep 
Throat, which is banned in Mexico. 
The Mexicans do not intend to 
snare correspondents with anything 
so tawdry as a bribe. But they are a 
warm, hospitable people, and corre- 
spondents soon find themselves se- 
duced into an atmosphere that does 
not encourage harc reporting. 

The courtship is helped along by 
the indifference of many American 
editors. Most newspapers are served 
by the wire services and by part- 
time correspondents, a few excellent, 
most not. This helps perpetuate the 
clichéd images. 

What is lost is all the fascination 
of Mexico's changes and move- 
ments, all that makes Mexico great 
and mature. Mexico is a country of 
serious economic and social inequi- 
ties. There are enormous pressures 
for change. These are coming both 
from the expand:ng middle class 
and from a new leadership of politi- 
cians and techniciens. There is gen- 
eral agreement about what the 
problems of Mexico are, less agree- 
ment about how radical the solu- 
tions must be. But so far the Mexi- 
can system will not budge enough 
to meet these prob ems—perhaps be- 
cause the system 5 too entrenched, 
perhaps because the pressures and 
the grievances are not yet great 
enough. 

—STANLEY MEISLER 
Les 1lilià Ln ecd 
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If the Label Fits 
by Thomas Griffith 


Shortly before he died, Stewart 
Alsop described himself—somewhat 
apologetically, as if confessing to an 
out-of-date or rejected belief—as a 
New Dealer. With as many mis- 
givings about the label, I too count 
myself a member of that same 
stateless, wandering tribe. I could, 
but won’t, make an argument about 
refusing to be modish. No, what 
troubles me is why the New Deal, if 
its outlook was valid, should have 


— .S$0 few heirs today. 


Of course, the New Deal had 
quite a run of it—carried forward by 
Truman, accepted by Eisenhower, 
expanded by JFK and LBJ, expiring 
at last in 1968 with Hubert Hum- 
phrey. By then its inventiveness had 
run down; its once young and ideal- 
istic reformers had become te- 


— macious officeholders or successful 


lobbyists; its new planners, remote 
and academic, were prescribing for 
people's good rather than listening 


- to their wants. In 1968, the New 
. Deal not only lost the election, but 


lost hold of its own party, and we 


got instead the McGovern aber- 


ration, from which the Democrats 


— are still wandering back in disorder. 


The New Deal had lost contact 


_ With its natural heirs, young people 


of idealistic impulse with a rage 
against social wrong. To this new 
generation, the old crowd had be- 
come sedentary warriors, comfort- 
able and compromised. The young 
had a dismissing phrase for the sur- 
viving past—“the system"—and in this 


one inexact, sloppy label, bunched 


together all the disparate and con- 

tending forces they disapproved of. 
Well, we all wear our ideas a 

little differently now, and one of the 
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most tiresome polemic games is to 
charge people with excesses in the 
views they once held but no longer 
do. So forget the never-trust-any- 
one-over-thirty rhetoric, the felt ar- 
rogance of the young that they are 
the real majority, so everyone else 
get out of the way or we won't play. 
But however pragmatic, cvnical, or 
resigned that '60s generation has 
since become, however much it 
repudiates its own past, its thinking 
is still, I believe, intangibly colored 
by one dominant attitude surviving 
from that day, just as a New Deal 
feeling colors mine. 

The new generation misled itself 
and everyone else by the love-love- 
love romanticism of its rock an- 
thems. In fact, it rejects and fears 
the values that animate the Ameri- 
can majority, scorns compromise 
which, it believes, is surrender, and 
in one form or another—by with- 
drawal or by apathetic participation 
in the system without emotional en- 
gagement in it—accepts the proposi- 
tion that it cannot prevail and set 
the tone for society, so why bother? 
The system is too corrupt; let us 
dance to a different drummer. 

Everyone's vision has been al- 
tered, in varying degrees, by this 
generation's outlook, and I find at- 
tractive much of its de-emphasis of 
materialism; I can even tolerate its 
dietetic humorlessness. What I dis- 
like is its complacency in self-exile, 
the commanding skill in put-down 
with which it greets any suggestion 
of its own responsibility for correct- 
ing whatever is amiss. One result of 
this frame of mind is a curious role 
reversal: it is not the optimistic 
young, but their elders who believe 
that majorities can still be put to- 
gether for good ends. That is the 
core faith of us Old Believers: the 
Depression generation knows it to 
be possible, for it saw it happen. I 
confess sometimes to forgetting the 
hardships of that era, out of a nos- 
talgic memory of the community of 
common purpose we felt. 


* * * 


Pollsters all agree that people are 
more conservative these days, de- 
spite the Democratic majorities of 
November. l'm not so sure. Cer- 
tainly conservatism as a creed has a 
respectability, a vitality, and an in- 
tegrity it lacked in the 1930s, when 
it expressed itself chiefly in greed 


and obstinacy. Intellectuals no 
longer have to be closet con- 
servatives. 

Conservatives are now individ- 
ualists, warning against the enlarge- 
ment of the state, extolling self- 
reliance and self-realization. An 
admirable attitude, though, to me, it 
also requires a philosophical toler- 
ation of those avzricious free spirits 
among us who waste the land, 
shortchange the customer, and grab 
whatever they can. In the Nixon 
era, conservatives found their 
clothes stolen by as morally under- 
nourished a crew as this country has 
seen, and they took a mighty long 
time to distinguish such behavior 
from true conservative principles. 
The more extreme line of con- 
servative thought leads to Ayn 
Rand's celebration of selfishness. I 
am reminded of Cecil Woodham- 
Smith's explanation of why godly, 
respectable Englishmen could be so 
indifferent to the :housands of Irish 
dying during the potato famine: 
help was withheld on the principled 
ground that it would weaken the 
Irish character. 

What has been called con- 
servative in a wide public is, I 
think, nothing so doctrinaire. It was 
mostly a resistance to changes that 
were coming too taick and fast. The 
Republican par:y declines. No 
longer liberal, not truly con- 
servative, large numbers of people 
prefer to describe themselves by the 
muzzier names of moderates or in- 
dependents. Creedless, they are 
swayed by angers or frustrations, re- 
spond to personalities, or disdain 
politics and do not vote. Recession 
enrolls them as unenthusiastic Dem- 
ocrats. But those Americans who 
vote out of any settled and coherent 
philosophy—whether conservative or 
liberal—are but a minority. The rest 
are up for grabs. I think events to 
come are going tc bring some new 
alignments. 


* * * 


In the Gilbert and Sullivan sense 
in which “every boy and every gal” 
is born a little liberal or a little con- 
servative, I was born a liberal. But 
it no longer suffices to proclaim 
yourself one; you must now say 
what you mean—fcr liberal, like con- 
cerned, idealistic, progressive, and 
other shopworn, blob words, has a 
loaded, self-congratulatory sound to 


it. Very well, my own argument 
goes something like this. 

As a nation, we have luxuriated 
in a happy anarchy of private deci- 
sions which were assumed in some 
mysterious way (“progress,” jobs) to 
serve the public good, but often do 
not. The result is a country domi- 
nated by profit considerations, and 
business in turn is dominated by gi- 
ants who get ever bigger, exerting 
largely unchecked power for good 
or ill. One can hardly blame the 
Founding Fathers for not anticipat- 
ing the economic giantism in our 
continental nation, but they did 
have clear-eyed views about exces- 
sive concentration of power. They 
were not sentimentalists in pow- 
dered wigs, trusting in the benevo- 
lence of the powerful; they held 
strong opinions about the natural 
depravity of man. To Alexander 
Hamilton; in The Federalist Papers, 
*men are ambitious, vindictive, and 
rapacious"; where selfish interest 
and opportunity coincide, "neither 
moral nor religious motives can be 
relied upon" to prevail The solu- 
tion—that *ambition must be made to 
counter ambition"—took shape in the 
famous theory of checks and balances 
within the three branches of govern- 
ment. I think that this same principle 
needs to be extended to society at 
large. The power of business wants 
balancing. It is egregious nonsense to 
say that the natural impulses and 
sleepless ambitions of the five hun- 
dred most powerful corporations 
coincide at every point, or at most 
points, with the public interest. 

You don't have to argue that the 
profit motive itself is bad. Incentives 
and risks are the energizers of our 
society, and American liberals—un- 
like British socialists—have no en- 
thusiasm for nationalizing every- 
thing in sight. And although there 
does seem to be a lot of chicanery 
going on these days, among respect- 
able corporations as well as fly-by- 
night companies (why is it the 
American way to deplore the bribe- 
takers but not the bribe-givers?), 
lawless conduct is not the real prob- 
lem. More to be concerned about is 
the natural dynamism of corporate 
growth and conquest, with shrewd 
and talented men assembled in a 
cause—the corporation—whose ends 
are narrower than society itself. Just 
leave it to business—and who then 
can quarrel when television broad- 


casters convert their medium to a 
money box, auctioning off hours to 
whatever trivia cheaply gathers the 
largest audience? Leave it to busi- 
ness—and then do you expect those 
who junk up the landscape and pol- 
lute the rivers to volunteer to clean 
up after themselves? Leave it to 
business—and who then is to contest 
its right to squander our resources 
as it pleases, and to charge us more 
for these resources the scarcer they 
become? 

Of course, the “natural right” of 
business to do as it pleases has been 
challenged ever since the first 
Roosevelt. We even progress slowly 
from laws about honest weights and 
measures to regulations about hon- 
esty in labeling. But grab is cease- 
less, and correction is intermittent. 
Public agitation often forces reform, 
only to have legislation weakened 
by business control of the congres- 
sional levers of power (often in the 
hands of southern Democrats). And 
legislation already on the books is 
frustrated (particularly when there’s 
a Republican in the White House) 
by regulators chosen for their sym- 
pathy with the interests they are 
presumed to watch. This is why I 
believe in a continuing liberal tilt in 
government as the only way for 
society to balance itself. 

Does all this sound like the anti- 
business hang-ups of an old New 
Dealer? Oddly enough, I think there 
are many in business who agree 
that too much in society has been 
left to private enterprise, which effi- 
ciently does only that part of the as- 
signment in which it can make the 
most money. A certain self-right- 
eousness in liberals, an assumed 
monopoly in good intentions, makes 
them fend off those who might be 
their allies in some reforms, though 
not in others. Actually, I believe the 
atmosphere to be basically different 
on both sides from the class-war an- 
tagonisms of the New Deal era. Or- 
ganized labor now quite effectively 
fights its own battles (and liberals 
have their own quarrels with labor). 
The contemporary diehard equiva- 
lents of the Tom Girdlers and Se- 
well Averys are regarded by 
pragmatic executives as colorful, 
cranky eccentrics. A new breed of 
business-school executive knows the 
gap between what business provides 
and what needs to be done in our 
society. But he contents himself with 


volunteer good works, for he takes v 
from his business life a wariness of _ 
government. Concern for the envi- A 
ronment, asserted by liberals and ~ 
resisted by businessmen, is just as . 
properly a conservative cause. 

The true split in our country . 
these days is between those who . 
think something can be done to . 
stop the country’s drift and those | 
who doubt it and scorn trying. Per- | 
haps only the ruthless demands of a — 
new recession will break the pre- 
vailing inertia, will unite forces that a 
have more in common than they — 
now acknowledge, and arouse the © *9 
no-shows and the turned-off. If so, — 
will the interim Gerald Ford be7 
seen as a new Hoover, decent and ` 
inadequate? The Democrats seem to- a 
be looking for a Great Personifier us 
articulate ideas that are only half | 
felt among them. I’m not sure that - 
fully worked out ideas come fist- . 
the New Deal itself was an improvi- | 
sation in crisis—but certainly an atti- - 
tude must. Central to any change is . 
the acceptance of an activist, inter- - 
vening state, and in the new divis 
sions to come, it will be up to the 
conservatives to see that it is not a - 
domineering one. Government is " 
cumbersome means to achieve what  . 
society cannot otherwise accomplish, F 
yet it is also the best place for indi- . 
viduals to register their common © : 
wishes. In recent years, despite its 
vast size, government has done too | 
little, and too often its interventions | E 


^ 


have been tilted against the interests — 
of a listless public. It must be used Bi 
to give us direction, for nothing else i 
can. >A 

To any practical politician, who 
looks for issues and programs to 
transfer into votes, all this will seem . 
abstract and imprecise. Yet, unless a 
politidan is to be more than ds Y 
compliant servant of transient pub- — 
lic enthusiasms, at the back of his - 
head must be one of two ideas—that | 
an intervening government must do y 
more to correct the tilt in our 
society, or that only on des 
weightiest of grounds are private : 

rights ever to be interfered with. I. 
know which attitude I prefer, and 
only wish it had a better name. If 
new alignments produce one, [ll 
happily abandon my old, faded label. 
ALDOR MERC PCE MOTE LLL IL ELE 
Thomes Griffith’s latest book is How 
True: A Skepiic’s Guide to Believing the 
News. 
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view and argument (“Who Killed 
Harry Gleason?" December Atlan- 
tic) reflect a profound and mis- 


guided ignorance of the nature of 


the judicial process—particularly as 


- it applies to criminal trials. 


First, Hacker fails to understand 


_ the purpose of a criminal trial. Con- 


trary to a popular misconception, 


_ the purpose of a criminal trial, and 


- of the jury's part in it, is not “to un- 
- cover the truth.” 


The purpose of a criminal trial is 


- to determine, through the agency of 


a jury, whether the state has suf- 


ficient admissible evidence, properly 
obtained, to prove the defendant 
guilty of the charge against him be- 


- yond a reasonable doubt. If no such 


case can be presented—whether the 
- prosecution lacks the evidence, or 
. obtained it by means considered by 
.the law to be improper, or for any 
other reason—then the defendant 


must be acquitted, and acquitted re- 


_ gardless of the “truth.” 


Why should jurors in criminal 


x trials not be permitted, as Professor 
Hacker suggests, to indulge their 


most earnest desires to further the 


. "search for truth" and their deliber- 

ative part in it by asking of wit- 
 nesses, the prosecution, and defense 
. counsel (presumably in the presence 


of each other) the questions which 


they think crucial to the factual 
“truth” of the case before them? 


To this attorney, the answers are 
numerous and compelling: 

1) Uncensored by the judge, such 
questions would often be prejudicial 
and would consequently result in (a) 


. freeing of the defendant because of 


double jeopardy or (b) incessant re- 
trials if double jeopardy were held 
inapplicable by a special rule. 
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2) Censored by the judge, the 
process of such questioning by him 
would involve him in the proceed- 
ings on one side or both (according 
to the views of the questioning ju- 
rors) in a fashion considered dan- 
gerous by tradition in this country. 
(Not all judges are as free from 
prosecutorial bias as the one to 
whom Mr. Hacker was exposed.) 

3) If jurors were permitted (and 
thus tempted) (a) to form individual 
conceptions of guilt or theories of 
the case before them and (b) to ad- 
vocate or present those views at 
trial in the style considered appro- 
priate by each through questions of 
his own devise, a pernicious and 
confused situation would often be 
all but unavoidable because: (i) ju- 
rors would be tempted to form and 
become identified with different in- 
terpretations of tke evidence before 
completion of the case by both 
sides; (ii) once having focused upon 
an aspect of the case during trial 
and formulated questions about it, a 
juror might be tempted to perform 
in the jury room more as an advo- 
cate of his theory than as a decider 
of the facts; (iii) if it is time-con- 
suming and frustrating to partici- 
pate in a trial participated in by 
counsel for the prosecution and one 
or more counsel for different defen- 
dants, it would take much longer 
and be much more confusing if the 
proceedings were to be further com- 
plicated by the participation of self- 
appointed members of the jury— 
however well-intentioned such par- 
ticipation might be. 

- I am confident (1) that prose- 
cutors will not be enchanted at the 
prospect of jury questions and wit- 
nesses blowing the state’s cases 
through ignorance of the law and 
circumstances on the part of the ju- 
rors and the judge; (2) that defense 
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counsel will not be enchanted at the 
thought of twelve potential prose- 
cutors or defense counsel (or both) 
being interjected imto the case; and 
(3) that judges of criminal cases will 
be shocked and dismayed at the 
prospect of their already difficult 
task being made infinitely more 
complicated and risky by the task of 
either acting as counsel for the jury 
or filtering the suggestions of coun- 
sel for the jury into the trial process 
without committing reversible error 
much of the time. 
BaADLEY R. BREWER 
New York, N.Y. 


SIR: Mr. Hacker employs the very 
practice he decries—limiting treat- 
ment of the facts to that most bene- 
ficial to his case. He suggests a par- 
allel between the interruption of 
lawyers by note-:aking appellate 
judges during the oral argument and 
the interruption of lawyers by note- 
taking jurors during trial. Appeal and 
trial are distinctive udicial processes; 
to suggest that lawyers and judges be- 
have analogously during each is to ob- 
fuscate the truth. 

Mr. Hacker is also factually incor- 
rect. Judges in this country need not 
remain silent during questioning; 
they can and do scrutinize witnesses 
more trenchantly than counsel. Con- 
sider the Honorable John Sirica. 

CHARLES E. GLEASON 
Salem, Ore. 


Andrew Hacker replies: 

(1) Believe it or not, all of Brad- 
ley Brewers objections crossed my 
mind while I was writing the article. 
To have answered each one would 
have turned a five-page piece into a 
full-length monograph. 

(2) Mr. Brewer is entitled to his 
personal theories a»out the purpose 
of a criminal trial My point was 
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CIRCA 1900 


Cigarettes looked like this 
plain end, no filter, often had a 
narsn taste. 


CIRCA 1955 


Fiber filters like this became 
| popular. They were often added 
to the same old tobacco. 


CIRCA 1975 


The advanced state of the art 
today: Rich tobacco, custom- 
blended for a modern, cham- 
bered filter, lower in tar and 
even better in taste. This Ciga- 
rette is Dora. 


Doral: The advanced state 
of the art—lower in ‘tar 
with the best taste of all. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. FILTER, MENTHOL: 14 mq. tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report OCT. 4. 
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HEATHER HONEY. 
^ BEAUTIFUL IDEA FOR 
A LIQUEUR. 


For over 700 years we've 
been taking the sweetest, most 
atural thing on earth and 
aking it part of a fine liqueur. 
mported lrish Mist? 

We use just a touch of pure 
eather honey. So it doesn't 
weeten, it mellows Irish Mist's 
leep rich taste. 

Discover what a beautiful 
dea it is. 


Antique jeweled bee. James Robinson, Inc., N.Y. 


Imported lrish Mist*Liqueur. 80 proof. 
(01974 Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 























that insofar as we expect jurors to 
reconstruct "what actually hap- 
pened," we should allow them to 


| ask for further facts when they feel 


they need them. (Of course they 
may not get everything they ask 
for.) 

(3) Conjuring up visions of med- 
dlesome amateurs summoning 
brain-damaged witnesses makes 
good theater. (Se do allusions to the 
"profound and misguided igno- 
rance" of one’s adversary.) Come 
the day I stand trial, I would want 
an advocate of Bradley Brewer's 
self-assurance in my corner. 

As for Mr. Gleason: 

State courts, where most murders 
are tried, do not allow substantive 
questioning by judges. John Sirica 
sits on the federal bench, which is 
much more relaxed on this matter. 

On interruptions, I was merely 
answering the objection that jurors’ 


~ | questions could undermine a law- 
© yer’s scenario. My point was that no 


one seems to mind when judges do 
just that at the appellate level. 


NOW HOLD ON... 


| SIR: While I thoroughly enjoyed the 
|| account by Walier Tevis of the re- 


cent National Open Tournament of 
the United States Chess Federation 


| held in Las Vegas (“Checkmate in 


29 


Vegas,” October Atlantic) I was 


| moved by a move to pen this letter. 
, Having played “the most brilliant 


and exhausting mind game ever in- 
vented" only a couple of times in 
my life (my chess rating must surely 
hover around 0000), I am certainly 
no authority on the game. However, 


_ I know enough to realize that unless 


the rules of chess have been re- 
cently altered, there is an inconsis- 
tency in Mr. Tevis’ description of 
the exchange in the Fletcher- 
Browne match. I have always un- 


| derstood that a pawn can be ad- 
| vanced only one square at a time 


(except for a two-square option on 
its first move) in a forward direction 
(moving diagonally only when in 
the process of capturing an oppo- 
nent’s piece). Mir. Tevis states that 
Fletcher, after some deliberation. 
took Browne’s bishop (white) with 
his black pawn. Checking the dia- 
gram, which was thoughtfully pro- 
vided, I was astonished to see that 
this move would require a pawn 
being advanced either two squares 


diagonally or ome square forward 
and one square diagonally. In this 
second case, the forward move prior 
to the diagonal move would necessi- 
tate violating the board space being 
occupied by a white pawn. Now, 
really! 

What is even more amazing is 
that in the next diagram presented, 
in addition to the interesting king- 
queen fork, we see Browne's cap- 
tured bishop, alive and well. What 
is missing from tae diagram is. the 
white knight—apparently the same 
one which Browns, on his previous 
turn had used so brilliantly and 
gracefully to pick off Fletcher's 
bishop and set up the finesse for the 
fork offensive. So what gives? Is it 
possible that the obviously ex- 
hausted Fletcher actually took 
Browne’s knight and not his bishop? 

RICHARD J. KAUFMAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: After reading Walter Tevis' 
analysis of the Browne-Fletcher 
game, it came es no surprise to 
learn that Mr. Tevis finished out of 
the money, both over the board and 
in the casino. 

Speculating on what he would 
have done in Browne's position, Mr. 
Tevis stated he would have at- 
tempted a pawn push on the king 
knight file. An amazing move, Mr. 
Tevis, considering your pawn's 
progress is blocked by the presence 
of the knight at kaight five. 

Aside from this and a few other 
technical inaccuracies, I enjoyed the 
article immensely. 

JOHN V. GUARNERA 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SIR: Walter Tevi? reverent analysis 
of Walter Browne’s “Beautiful!” 
combination against “ʻa master 
named Fletcher" is so stupid it 
makes my jaw lock. 

First, David Fletcher is not a mas- 
ter, but a Class B player with a rating 
of 1665 at the time of the 1974 Na- 
tional Open, 535 points below the 
master level and a whopping 863 
points below Browne’s own 2528. 

Second, Browne’s two-move com- 
bination, which Tevis describes as 
coming “out of left field,’ was ac- 
tually a simple and unsurprising 
tactic that the average tournament 
player could have foreseen within a 
minute after first looking at the po- 
sition. 


Third, the combination led to a 
cheapo knockout only because 
Fletcher committed a gross blunder 
defending against it. After Browne 
played 20) NxB, Fletcher should 
have tried 20) . . .BxN; 21) NxB, P- 
R3!; 22) NxP. OxN, losing a pawn, 
giving White a protected passed 
pawn, failing to erase completely 
the threat of White’s bishop at 
QN3, and also granting White the 
advantage of the two bishops in the 
unlikely event of an endgame. But 
Fletcher overlooked this chance to 
continue the fight and instead 
played 20) .. . PxN??, which sim- 
ply lost his queen and the game im- 
mediately. 

A study of the same records in 
the tournament bulletin shows that 
Fletcher played reasonably well 
through the first nineteen moves of 
the game (an Alekhine’s Defense) 
but happened to blunder—as all 
tournament players will from time 
to time—just when Tevis came hur- 
rying up, breathlessly eager to wit- 
ness Browne's genius. Mis- 
interpreting dreadful play on 
Fletcher’s part for brilliant play on 
Browne’s, and then publishing this 
stupidity in a supposedly reputable 
periodical, Tevis has succeeded only 
in insulting both players and con- 
fusing any beginners who might 
have tried to struggle through his 


“analysis.” 
VANCE AANDAHL 
Denver, Colo. 


Walter Tevis replies: 

Mr. Kaufman’s amusing letter 
brings a blush to my cheek. I said 
bishop when I meant knight. Some- 
times my chess games would make 
it appear that I don’t know the dif- 
ference. But I really do, Mr. Kauf- 
man; it was just a dumb oversight 
in my proofreading. 

So it was the knight that Walter 
Browne gave up to Fletcher. And 
the bishop stayed in the game to 
administer the fork. And a few 
months later Walter Browne went 
on to win the U. S. Championship, 
at another tournament, in Chicago. 
Walter Browne makes very few 
dumb mistakes. Ah! to be an inter- 
national grand master. 


ART MIRRORS LIFE 


Str: My husband's reaction to Pe- 
nelope Gilliat's story, “Autumn of 


a Dormouse" (November Atlantic) 
as, "She got that straight out of 
newspaper clippings." 

My reaction would not denigrate 
using news for fiction, for art must 
mirror life. But mirroring life means 
verisimilitude, and what astounds 
me is that Mrs. Abbott is supposed 
to have lived most of her mature 
life not in England but in Detroit, 
and not a trace of Americanism has 
entered her speech or attitudes. She 
is British to the core, and so is her 
grandson, who talks as if he never 
left the playing fields of Eton. An 
American boy, even if reared by an 
English grandmother from the time 
he was two, would have been ex- 
posed to other children, surely, to 
radio, television, and people on the 
streets of Detroit. 

Finally, the story ends with a 
note of pure fantasy: "Those of the 
hotel staff who had been there for 
fifty years remembered her as hav- 
ing been courtly even as a girl." My 
word, what memories. Fifty years of 
guests coming and going, and every- 
one remembers Mrs. Abbott! 

BEATRICE LEVIN 
Houston, Tex. 


SIR: You would have done well to 

have put "Autumn of a Dormouse" 

on your cover. It's the most charm- 

ing story I’ve found in The Atlantic 
in years! 

MILDRED ROBERTS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SIR: Re your December article, 
“Three Hungry Democrats” (Sena- 
tors Mondale and Bentsen and Rep- 
resentative Udall): 

Two recent developments have 
clearly shown that federal law- 
makers (due to the com- 
mittee-seniority system which makes 
them experts in two or three spe- 
cialized fields and requires no dem- 
onstration of executive ability) lack 
overall knowledge of national and 
international affairs. 

First: During his testimony before 
the Senate Rules Committee, Nel- 
son Rockefeller thoughtfully and 
unhesitatingly spoke of a great vari- 
ety of national and international 
problems and suggested solutions. 
By their follow-up questions, his in- 
quisitors made it apparent they 
lacked sufficient knowledge to intel- 


TTS) BS SENSES 


ligently quiz Mr. Rockefeller on his. 
viewpoints. 


Second: No President in this cen- — 


tury went into the White House - 
with more universal goodwill and . 
fond hope for his success than did 
Gerald Ford. Yet his first 100 days _ 


Street; for industry, especially auto - 
and construction; for labor; 
farmers; for nearly every American. 

Ask any American to name the 
two greatest Presidents of the twen- - 
tieth century, and, overwhelmingly, - 
Republicans would select Teddy. 
Roosevelt and General Eisenhower, 
and Democrats, Woodrow Wilson 





served in the Congress. 
LUTHER Kou | 
Clearwater, Fla. 
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"My tastes are very simple. 
lonly want the 
very best of everything.” 


An eminent British prime 
minister was quoted as having 
made that statement. 

Well, we guess just about 
everybody would like to have 
the very best of everything. 

But for most of us, that just 
isn’t possible. We can’t afford a 
Rolls-Royce (with chauffeur), 
servants, summer and winter 
homes, etc. 

But it is interesting to note 
that even those who can afford 
all those things still cannot 
buy or serve a better whisky 
than Maker’s Mark. 

And, as for the rest of us, no 
matter what our means, we can 
at least enjoy the very best 
of some things. One of those 
things is love, another is compan- 
ionship. And speaking more 
materially, another is whisky. 


Moderation is key. 
If you drink in moderation, 
then the extra cost of Maker’s 
Mark is amortized over quite a 
period. We'd be the first to 
admit that immoderate drinkers 
probably can't afford Maker's 
Mark. But then they really can't 
afford any whisky, can they? 


Maker's Mark was intended 
to be enjoyed in moderation. 
It is not, and never will be, 
mass produced. It is made, 
little at a time, slowly, 


thoughtfully, and is meant to be 


consumed in the same manner. 


Not for everyman. 


So, Maker's Mark will never 


compete for the mass market. 






It tastes 


...and is. 





Made from an original old stule 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Maker's Mark Distillery, Loretto, Ky., 
Ninety Proof-Fully Matured. 


expensive 


It was never Bil Samuels’ 
desire to do so. Bill, founder 
of Maker’s Mark Distillery, is a 
fourth-generation Kentucky 
distiller who knew exactly 
what he wanted when he 
started making his own whisky 
back in 1953. 

All he hoped for was to find 
the pride of self-achievement 
in making a whisxy of singular 
character for those few who 
understood whisky well 
enough to enjoy a truly 
outstanding distillation. 


For you? 
Though it's no: for every- 
man, it could very well be 
for you. 


Free booklet. 
When you re in our neck of 
the woods, we cordially 
invite you to visi: our little 
distillery on Star Hill Farm 
near Loretto. Meanwhile, 
if you have an interest in 
the history of whisky-making 
in the Bluegrass state, write 
for a free copy of our little 
booklet, “The Wonderful 
World of Kentucky Whisky.” 
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ALEIIER 
IO THE YOUNG 


(And to their parents) 





Thoughts about a generation that 

has reached adulthood—or should have— 
and was supposed to be the brightest, 
most gifted ever. 

What went wrong? 


My dear children: 

I salute you this way despite the fact that as the 
world has always reckoned these things you are no 
longer entitled to be called children. Most of you 
are in your twenties by now, some perhaps even in 
your thirties. Some of you have children of your 
own. Yet you are still our children, not only in 
terms of the technical definition of a generation, 
but because we are still so far from having closed 
our parental accounts with you. We are still so far, 
that is, from having completed that rite of passage 
after which, having imparted to you the ways of 
our tribe, we feel free to invite you to join the 
company of its fully accredited adults. 

I am a member of what must be called Amer- 
ica's professional, or enlightened, liberal middle 
class. Though you were once taken to represent the 
whole of your age group, it is no longer a secret 
that perhaps the most celebrated youth in history— 
you, variously known as “our young people," “the 
kids," or simply “the young”—are none other than 
the offspring, both literally and figuratively, of this 
class. Not all of us, to be sure, are professionals. 
Some of us are businessmen or the employees of 
businessmen, some the employees of government, 
and some ladies and gentlemen of leisure. Yet it is 
as certain that we are members of a common 
group—social critics have taken to calling us, use- 
fully if not precisely, the “new class"—as it is that 





by Midge Decter 


you are our children. You, indeed, and our com- 
mon property in you, are the primary means by 
which we make known our ccnnection to one an- 
other. You all recognize this, of course, at least un- 
consciously (unconsciously is the only way most 
Americans permit themselves to know what they 
truly know about class). Thus vou would have little 
reason to take in any way but perfectly for granted 
my preoccupation with you here. 

This preoccupation, indeed, is a nearly universal 
one among the members of my class. Two women, 
barely acquainted, meet over a luncheon table. 
"How is your son X or your daughter Y?" one of 
them, in an ordinary effort at polite conversation, 
asks the other. With the replv, My son is in San 
Francisco, or perhaps, My scn is in Arizona, or 
My daughter has left school, or has returned to 
school, or has returned home end is thinking about 
what she might do—with whatever reply might be 
forthcoming, the two women will suddenly have 
come upon a common ground of empathy and in- 
terest. They may share nothirg else, but between 
them now—with regard to what was once the most 
intimate, but has become the most readily avail- 
able, of subjects—there has collected a whole un- 
spoken but highly meaningful set of references. 
One of these women is telling the other what the 
other might, with only a minor adjustment of de- 
tails, in turn be telling her: the children, having 
had every advantage pressed upon them, having 
suffered no hardship, beloved, encouraged, sup- 
ported, sympathized with, heaped with largesse both 
of the pocketbook and of the spirit, the children 
yet cannot find themselves. The children are not, 
for some reason—may God please tell them what it 
is—in good shape. 

A group of husbands and wives, old friends, 


Copyright € 1975, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 
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spend an evening together. They have no need to 
ask one another the kind of polite questions asked 
by the women at lunch. On the contrary, they at- 
tempt to shut out the subject of children, for they 
have come together for a bit of fun. And in any 
case, they already know the answers. So-and-so's 
boy, he who once made his parents the envy of all 
the rest, handsome, healthy, gifted, well-mannered, 
winner of a scholarship to Harvard, languishes now 
in a hospital where the therapists feel that in an- 
other few months he might attempt a few simple 
tasks, and ultimately—for the prognosis is good— 
even hold down a job, provided it is not of the 
sort to make him feel too challenged or tense. An- 
other of the sons of this group has lately sent a 


The children are not, for some reason—may God 
please tell them what it is—in good shape. 


postcard to his sister announcing that he has taken 
up photography, and that as soon as he gets seme 
work he plans to buy himself a piece of land and 
build himself a house on it. Yet another—his par- 
ents should be grateful by comparison with some 
others, they know, and are frequently troubled 
with the realization that they do not feel so—is in 
business; he has organized some friends into a firm 
of handymen and movers and, to his astonishment 
and theirs, the firm is prospering. So-and-so's elder 
daughter is living, unmarried, with a divorced 
man and looking after his two adolescent children, 
while the younger has just set off in pursuit of her 
third—or is it her fourth?—postgraduate degree. 
Someone else's daughter, who lives at home, has 
taken and lost or abandoned five jobs within two 
years, and now finds that she wishes to work only 
part time so that she might paint. Still another, 
married and the mother of two small children, has 
discovered a marriage encounter group. She and 
her husband, she says, wish to broaden the range 
of their relationship, and they believe that every- 
one, including their parents, ought to do the same. 
One couple in this group has a son in Sweden, 
where he exiled himself to avoid the draft. He 
writes to them weekly, demanding that they find 
some way to secure him an unconditional amnesty, 
for he wishes to return home; under no circum- 
stances, he underscores, will he agree to submit 
himself to a term of compensatory public service. 
His younger brother has decided to give up farm- 
ing in Vermont and enter law school. His parents, 
people of rather modest circumstances, are de- 
lighted to “lend” him the fifteen thousand dollars 
that will enable him to devote himself to his stud- 
PEER SE 0 1) OTS C SICOUC CE | 
Midge Decter is senior editor at Basic Books. Her 

book Liberal Parents and Radical Children, from which 
this article is drawn, will be published in May. 
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ies and at the same time provide for his wife and 
young baby; they have mailed him the proceeds of 
the re-mortgage on their house, and vacillate 
wildly between relief and the irrepressible gnawing 
fear that he may not, even yet, remain content. 
The sister of these two, a schoolteacher, participant 
in a long series of painfully inconclusive love af- 
fairs, has taken to spending all her free time on 
various projects for raising her consciousness to a 
full perception of the injustices that have been 
wreaked upon her. She has grown surly, neglects 
her appearance, and is in an odd new way touchy 
and difficult to get along with. 

As you know better than anyone, these are not 
extraordinary cases, these women at lunch, these 
couples gathered for an 
evening's recreation, un- 
able not to talk about their 
children. Such conversa- 
tions are taking place in 
the homes and commu- 
nities in which you have grown up, and they are 
taking place concerning you, or at least concerning 
a good many of the people you know. 


Fundamentally, the question your parents have 
not dared address in so many words, either to 
themselves or to their friends—and yet cannot any 
longer keep hidden behind some false front of ap- 
proving good cheer or resigned hopes for the fu- 
ture—is the question that must surely, at two 
o'clock in the morning, be growing upon some of 
you as well. It is, Why have you, the children, 
found it so hard to take your rightful place in the 
world? Just that. Why have your parents' hopes for 
you come to seem so impossible of attainment? 

Some of their expectations were, to be sure, ex- 
alted. As children of this peculiar, enlightened 
class, you were expected one day to be manning a 
more than proportional share of the positions of 
power and prestige in this society; you would be 
its executives, its professionals, its artists and in- 
tellectuals, among its business and political leaders; 
you would think its influential thoughts, tend its 
major institutions, and reap its highest rewards. 

But not all our expectations were of this nature. 
Beneath these throbbing ambitions were all the or- 
dinary—if you will, mundane—hopes that all par- 
ents harbor for their children: that you would grow 
up, come into your own, and with all due happi- 
ness and high spirit, carry forward the normal hu- 
man business of mating, home-building, and repro- 
ducing—replacing us, in other words, in the eternal 
human cycle. And it is here that we find ourselves 
to be most uneasy, both for you and about you. 

Of course, you would see, or would claim to see, 
in this concern of ours for you, merely another 
confirmation of the leading attitude of the youth 
culture: that we are incapable of seeing you as you 
are. It has, after all, been a major assertion of the 


songs you sing, the books you read and write, the 
films you devour, that we are too bound up by our 
timid, sickly assumptions about life to open our- 
selves to the range of the new human possibility 
that you have engendered. And for a long time, we 
ourselves tried to believe in your explanation for 
our feelings. We permitted ourselves to be soothed 
and distracted by the idea that we were in the 
presence of a revolution, that you were not, as you 
might have seemed, displaying an incapacity to get 
on with your lives in an orderly fashion, but rather 
that you were creating a new kind of order, alien 
to and superseding our own. 

This consoling deception about you came from 
many sources. Your professors, for instance, told 
you—they also told themselves and the rest of us— 
that you were the brightest, most gifted generation 
they or the world had ever seen. We should have 
been delighted. Why, then, were we not? For we 
were not—not you, not we, and least of all those 
who made the claim. You were surely bright and 
gifted—that was plain to see—but you seemed so 
infernally content to remain exactly as you were, 
so passive and resisting in the face of all the ex- 
citing possibility that the world around you ought 
to have represented to you. You were bright and 
gifted, but you were also taking yourselves out of 
school in numbers and under circumstances that 
first bewildered and then alarmed us. 

The answer, we were told, was that you were too 
good to suffer all the uninspired, dreary, conven- 
tional impositions being made upon your minds 
and spirits. Yeur professors said that your in- 
dictment of your studies, and particularly of the 
institutions in which you were pursuing them, was 
a just one. It was ycur very wisdom, they pro- 
claimed, which had brought you to make the in- 
dictment in the first place. Moreover, they hurried 
to abet you, these of you who managed to remain 
in school, in yeur demand to be taught only that 
which would reflect and deepen your own sense of 
yourselves. 

Yet still you did not prosper—nor did we, nor 
did they. For as it happens, your indictment of 
your studies was not a just one. Nor could it have 
accounted for the malaise that you as students 
were suffering from. In any case, what your admir- 
ing professors did not tell you was that your atti- 
tude toward the university was helping to reflect 
and deepen their sense of themselves. In your chal- 
lenge to the value of their work they found the 
echo of some profound bad conscience, some need 
to be disburdened of an unfulfilled responsibility 
to you. Thus the comfort of their self-abasing tol- 
erance was cold comfort indeed. And what in the 
end—one may well ask—did it avail you? 

Or take another case, in some ways a more im- 
portant and interesting one: that of all the journal- 
ists and critics and commentators who spent the 
better part of a decade discussing you. They told 
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you, they told themselves, they told the rest of us, 
that you were the most idealistic generation they 
or the world had ever seen. Everything about you, 
everything you did, was ascribed to an unprece- 
dented new accession of idealistic zeal. You were 
the “constituency of conscience”; no longer willing, 
like your corrupt and self-serving elders, to counte- 
nance injustice. Some of these critics and com- 
mentators said you were actually a new breed of 
people, the result of a strange and wonderful new 
stage in social evolution. You had come, they told 
us, to lead our society out of evil—the evil of a 
rampant, heedless materialism that was threatening 
to infect the whole world with a frenzied quest for 
ever and ever greater wealth, up to the point of 
extinguishing life itself. You had come also, it was 
said, to bring to an end the mindless violence, lust, 
and greed that had sickened Western society 
through the long centuries of its ascent into tech- 
nological splendor and spiritual squalor. 

But if you were out to remake the world, you 
seemed on the other hand to be unsuited for its 
most rudimentary forms of challenge. Your phi- 
losophy of existence called for a level of private 
demand coupled with a regimen of self-scrutiny 
and self-expression such as, when acted upon, 
threatened fairly to blot out the very materiality of 
others; and you were taking yourselves off into ru- 
ral, or urban—or simply psychic—wildernesses 
where you sometimes literally could not even be 
found, let alone followed. And above all, you 
seemed to find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
touch the world at just those tangents where its 
real work was being done and its real decisions 
being made. 

It was your very superiority, said the critics and 
commentators, your very refusal to tolerate the 
cruelty and inhumanity of the acquisitive life 
which had brought you to turn your backs on it. 
What the pundits did not tell you was that their 
passionate advocacy of your attitudes was the ma- 
terial with which they themselves were attempting 
to forge a powerful and well-paid position in the 
world. Your hanging back from the contest, in 
other words, had become the stuff of their own de- 
termined effort to win it. No wonder they beatified 
you; and no wonder your anxiety persisted. 

Finally, there was our deception, your parents’ 
deception, of you, the most kindly meant but cru- 
elest deception of all. We told you, we told our- 
selves, and we told one another that the so-called 
new style of life you were inventing for yourselves 
was some kind of great adventure in freedom. 
However we responded to it, whether with ap- 
proval, anger, or anguished tears, we consented to 
call your expression of attitude toward us and 
toward the world we were offering you by the 
name of rebellion. You were indeed speaking in 
the language of rebellion, and making certain of its 
gestures. But if you were, as you liked to put it, 
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busily intent on “doing your own thing,” you were 
also continuing to allow us to pay your bills. No 
matter how high or far you flew, you and we to- 
gether had seen to it that our parental net would 
be stretching beneath you—a financial net, a physi- 
cal, and above all an emotional one. The truth is 
that your freedom, your rebellion, even your new 
“lifestyles,” were based on a fiction, the kind of 
fiction that gets constructed between people who 
are, for their own separate reasons, engaged in 
denying the facts. We wrung our hands in the fic- 
tional pose of those abandoned, and continued to 
write out our checks and proffer the abundance of 
our homes and hands, no questions asked. 

Were you dropping out of school or otherwise 
refusing the blandishments of prosperity, security, 
and privilege? That was because you were attempt- 
ing to fulfill a need, quite murderously neglected 
by us and our society, to return to the sources of 
natural being. Did you appear, from our point of 
view at first quite mysteriously, to be turning your 
backs on the kind of striving for excellence in all 
things for which you had been so unstintingly and 
expensively brought up? That was because vou 
were engaged in transcending the mean cem- 
petitiveness to which everyone in America had 
mindlessly been made hostage, and were moving 
on to a new plane of gentleness and fraternal feel- 
ing. Did you seem to be getting dangerously at- 
tached to the use of drugs? That was because vou 
were seeking to intensify the quality of experience; 
because—unlike us, hypocritically engaged in our 
own use of alcohol and drugs to still the mind and 
deaden the emotion—you were daring to recover 
the passional and sensory world so long denied to 
Western man. Did your initiation into sex seem to 
us curiously uneventful and haphazard, without 
moment or weight? That was because you were 
freeing yourselves from our own crippling obsessions 
with sex, and restoring the process to its proper, 
inconsequent, exuberant animal function. 

Such were the things we told one another, and 
tried to tell ourselves, about you for a long time. 
They were popular things to say; to speak other- 
wise branded us not only as enemies of the young 
but as enemies of all things virtuous in the liberal 
culture, of which the youth revolution had become 
a cornerstone. They were also self-flattering things 
to say, putting us, as they did, squarely on your 
side, and as such, on the side of all things new, 
daring, and open to the future. Above all, how- 
ever, these ideas about you protected us, if only 
temporarily, from the sense of failure that had 
come to stalk us by day and by night. 


Well, some of us may continue to say them to 
one another—though fewer every day—but none of 
us any longer says them to himself. And you? 
Some of you are still prone to go on as before, de- 
claiming your superiority to the meannesses and 
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the hypocrisies of the achieving society and your 
sensitive refusal to have a hand in its crushing of 
the human spirit (although those of you who speak 
this way are doing so less noisily than you once 
did). But what are you truly, in :he privacy of gen- 
uine self-confrontation, saying to yourselves? 

You are adults now—or should be—no longer in 
process of formation or unfolding, no longer in po- 
tentia, but fully here. Thus there are things to be 
observed about your generation on which the 
count is already in, things that can no longer be 
denied by us, that are the real and hard ground 
from which you must now proceed. 

The first thing to be observed about you is that 
taken all together, you are more than usually in- 
capable of facing, tolerating, or withstanding diffi- 
culty of any kind. From the time of your earliest 
childhood, you have stood in a relation to the 
world that can only be characterized as a refusal to 
be tested. This refusal was announced, sometimes 
literally, sometimes cloaked in the assertions of a 
higher creativity, in your schools. It shaped your 
attitude to play, to sports, to sex, to the reading of 
difficult books and the clarification of difficult 
ideas, to the assumption of serious roles within 
your families and communities, and to the consid- 
eration of possibilities for your future. It lent enor- 
mous impact to your experience of drugs, whose 
greatest seduction for you lay in their power to 
create the sensation of well-being with little or no 
effort on your part. Later, when you were either in 
or out of college, this refusal took on all the conve- 
nient coloration of ideology. The idea that the sys- 
tem was evil, and engaged in an evil war, provided 
cover for a number of your far deeper impulses to 
retreat from, or to circumvent, the demand that 
you take on distasteful tasks—whether to endure a 
bit of necessary boredom, or to serve in the army, 
or to Overcome the anxieties of normal ambition. 
The word most frequently on your lips, in the days 
when you were said to be mounting your relentless 
campaign against evil, was “hassle.” To be “has- 
sled” meant to be subjected to difficulty of, from 
your point of view, an incomprehensible as well as 
intolerable sort. And everything, you assured us 
over and over again, everything we had either to 
offer or to impose upon you was a “hassle.” 

In the city where I live, which is New York, 
there are certain interesting ways in which a num- 
ber of you have latterly taken to making your liv- 
ing: you are pushcart vendors, taxi drivers, keepers 
of small neighborhood shops that deal in such 
commodities as dirty comic books and handmade 
candles; you are house painters, housecleaners, and 
movers of furniture. Let us leave aside the larger 
social significance of this—in American history, at 
least, unprecedented—voluntary downward mobil- 
ity. In purely personal terms, all these unexpected 
occupations of yours have one large feature in 
common: they are the work of private, and largely 
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unregulated, entrepreneurs—full of their own kind 
of woe, you have no doubt learned, but free of all 
that patient overcoming and hard-won new attain- 
ment that attend the conquest of a professional ca- 
reer. And they are free, most of all, from any judg- 
ments that would be meaningful to you as 
judgments of success or failure. Customers may ir- 
ritate, and unpaid bills oppress, you as they do 
any private entrepreneurs; but there hangs over 
you no shadow of the requirement that you mea- 
sure, ever so minutely and carefully, the distance 
of your progression from yesterday to today. In the 
pushcart—many-layered symbol!—is bodied forth 
the notion that you might, if sufficiently displeased, 
simply move on to some new stand. 

The second thing to be observed about you is 
that you are, again taken as a whole, more than 
usually sel--regarding. No one who has dealt with 
you, neither parent, nor teacher, nor political 
leader, nor even one of the countless panderers to 
or profiteers from your cyclonically shifting appe- 
tites, can have failed to notice the serenity—the 
sublime, unconscious, unblinking assurance—with 
which you accept their attentions to you. A thinker 
or a book with ideas to impart that you do not al- 
ready understand and agree with is immediately 
dubbed “boring” or “irrelevant,” and must imme- 
diately forfeit all claims upon you. For some rea- 
son, it seems never to occur to you that a failure 
to comprehend, to appreciate, to grasp a subtlety 
not already present in your own considerations, 
might be a failure of your own. (In this respect, 
you very closely resemble that Middle American 
philistine known to my generation as Babbitt, su- 
periority to whom has been a prime tenet of your, 
as well as our, self-definition.) What is more im- 
portant, no member of the so-called adult commu- 
nity appears to have been deemed by you too im- 
posing, too intimidating, or merely too plain busy 
to be the recipient of those 
endless discourses upon 
yourselves by which you 
make known certain deli- 
cate daily calibrations of 
the state of your feeling. The 
thought that some attitude 
or experierce of your own 
might be less formed, less 
distilled in the twin refineries of time and intellection, 
less valid, :han those of your elders, even those of 
your elders whom you have elected to call master, 
seems never to have crossed your minds. 

Thus the entire world of thought and art comes 
to you filtered through a single supreme category 
of judgment: has it sueceeded or has it failed, by 
your own lights, to move you? To use your own 
parlance for this category of judgment, does it or 
does it no: "turn you on"? Anyone or anything 
— that leaves you unsatisfied in the way of private, 
 self-generating response is remanded to obscurity. 
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On the other hand, anyone or anything that 
touches or confirms what you already think and 
feel, no matter how lacking in any other virtue, is 
automatically important. Do you find yourselves 
peculiarly touched, say, by the songs of Bob Dy- 
lan? Well, then, he is among the great poets of the 
ages. Do you have a taste for movies in which the 
sound track has assumed equal significance with 
the images? Well, then, the true art form of the 
age has been discovered. Are you disinclined to do 
certain kinds of work? Well, then, the very nature 
and organization of society is due for a complete 
overhaul. In short, you, and only you, are the ulti- 
mate measure of all that you survey. 

And the third thing to be observed about you—it 
is really in some sense a concomitant of the first 
two—is that you are more than usually dependent, 
more than usually lacking in the capacity to stand 
your ground without reference, whether positive or 
negative, to your parents. So many of your special 
claims on this society are claims not on the distri- 
bution of its power but on the extension of its tol- 
erance; what you so frequently seem to demand is 
not that the established community make way for 
you but that it approve of you. Take the case of 
your conduct with respect to sex. You have, you 
say, created a revolution in sexual behavior, partic- 
ularly adolescent sexual behavior. But this revolu- 
tion is not something you have done, it is some- 
thing you have requested your parents and schools 
and other parietal authorities to do for you. It is in 
the apartments that we have rented for you, in the 
dormitories that we have sexually integrated for 
you, and in the climate of toleration that we have 
surrounded you with that you have pursued, in all 
passive supplication, your alleged revolution. 

Or, to state the case in the obverse, take the 
fashions in dress and personal habit that were so 
recently rife among you. Being children of the as- 


Taken all together, you are more than usually 
incapable of facing, tolerating, or withstanding 


difficulty of any kind. 


piring middle and upper-middle classes, you had 
been raised by your parents with the expectation 
that you would be well dressed; therefore you 
dressed yourselves in rags. (Indeed, a little noted 
feature of your sartorial fashion is how often it has 
been a kind of half-grown version of the games of 
“dress-up” played by little children in their mom- 
mies’ and daddies’ cast-off finery.) You were raised 
with the expectation that you would be clean and 
healthy, after the privileged condition of the class 
into which you were born; therefore you cultivated 
the gaudiest show of slovenliness and the most un- 
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mistakable signs of sickliness. You were raised on 
the premise that you would be prompt and ener- 
getic, and reasonably prudent, and mindful of your 
manners; therefore you compounded a group style 
based on nothing so much as a certain weary, 
breathless vagueness and incompetence—enriched 
by the display of a deep, albeit soft-spoken, dis- 
respect for the sensibilities and concerns of others. 
That the key to this entire assertion of style lay in 
an exact reverse translation of what your parents 
had taken for granted on your behalf is only one 
mark of how necessary we were in all your efforts 
to define yourselves. 

Another mark of how necessary we were to your 
self-definition—only apparently a contradictory 


There can have been no more arrant disrespecters 
of the past, of the sorrows of the past and its 
accumulated wisdoms, than we members of the 


enlightened liberal community. 


one—is that, withal, you were never so adamant, 
never so energetic, never so articulate as in your 
demands that we lend our assent to it. Not for 
nothing did you call the collective products of your 
search for group style and group meaning by the 
name of “the counter-culture.” For it was a search 
that utterly depended on, and was positively de- 
fined by, that which it opposed. We had little 
cause to doubt that sooner or later many of you, 
having had one sort of fling or another out there 
in the wide world, would return home to us, either 
from time to time for a brief sojourn or for what 
in some cases seems to have become a permanent 
stay. Where but at home were you to find the true 
nourishment for your illusory sense of adventure? 
In overcoming us, it seems, has lain your major, 
perhaps your only, possibility for tasting the joys 
of triumph. 

In any case, whatever you are lately in a mood 
to say to yourselves, it is such thoughts about you 
that inform and focus our own new mood as par- 
ents. Yet surely, if a whole generation of our 
grown children have been left with such a great 
deal to undo in themselves before they can take on 
what we all know, deep down, to be the essential 
requirements of membership in the adult tribe— 
surely, in such a case, no one’s shortcomings and 
failures are better reflected than our own. If you 
have a low tolerance for difficulty, that is because 
we were afflicted with a kind of cosmic hubris, 
which led us to imagine that we were bringing up 
children as all our ancestors on earth before us 
had not had the wisdom or the purity of heart 
to do. l 
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In the life we promised ourselves to give you, 
there would be no pain we had not the power to 
assuage, no heartache we had not come upon the 
correct means to deal with, and no challenges that 
could not be met voluntarily and full of joy. There 
can have been no more arrant disrespecters of the 
past, of the sorrows of the past and its accumu- 
lated wisdoms, than we members of the enlight- 
ened liberal community. And in nothing can our 
assurance of being superior to our own parents— 
wiser, kinder, healthier of mind and outlook, clev- 
erer, more perceptive, and in better control of the 
dark side of our natures—have played a more cru- 
cial role than in the theories and practices which 
we brought to the task of parenthood. So we imag- 
ined, aad taught you to 
believe, that pain and 
heartache and fear were to 
be banished from your 
lives. 

If you are self-regarding, 
this is because we refused 
to stand for ourselves, for 
both the propriety and the 
hard-earned value of our 
own sense of life. Our con- 
tentions with you were based on appeal, not on 
authority. Believing you to be a new phenomenon 
among mankind—children raised exclusively on a 
principle of love, love unvarymgly acted out on 
our side and freely and voluntarily offered on 
yours—we enthroned you as such. We found our 
role more attractive this way, more suited to our 
self-image of enlightenment, and—though we 
would have died on the rack before confessing it— 
far easier to play. In other words, we refused to as- 
sume, partly on ideological grounds, but partly 
also, I think, on aesthetic grounds, one of the cen- 
tral obligations of parenthood: to make ourselves 
the final authority on good and bad, right and 
wrong, and to take the consequences of what 
might turn out to be a lifelong battle. It might 
sound a paradoxical thing to say—for never has a 
generation of children occupiec more sheer hours 
of parental time—but the truth is that we neglected 
you. We allowed you a charade of trivial freedoms 
in order to avoid making those impositions on you 
that are in the end both the training ground and 
the proving ground for true independence. We 
pronounced you strong when you were still weak 
in order to avoid the struggles vith you that would 
have fed your true strength. We proclaimed you 
sound when you were foolish in order to avoid 
taking part in the long, slow, slogging effort that is 
the only route to genuine maturity of mind and 
feeling. 

Have you been, perhaps, the most indulged genera- 
tion in history? Yes, but in many ways you have also 
been the most abandoned, by the very people who 
endlessly professed how much they cared. 
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by Nathaniel Benchley 


Several takes from the life of 
Humphrey Bogart. 


A gasp 


hen Humphrey Bogart walked onstage as 

Duke Mantee in Robert E. Sherwood’s 

The Petrified Forest, there was a stir in 
the audience, an audible intake of breath. He was 
a criminal; he walked with a convict’s shuffling 
gait, and his hands dangled in front of him as 
though held there by the memory of manacles. His 
voice was flat and his eyes were as cold as a 
snake’s; he bore an eerie resemblance to John Dil- 
linger, to whom killing a person meant no more 
than breaking a matchstick. Sherwood’s summary 
of Mantee in the stage directions described Bogart 
perfectly: “He is well-built but stoop-shouldered, 
with a vaguely thoughtful, saturnine face. He is 
about thirty-five and, if he hadn’t elected to take 
up banditry, he might have been a fine leftfielder. 
There is, about him, one quality of resemblance to 
Alan Squier [the hero]: he too is unmistakably 
doomed.” 

The play opened at the Broadhurst Theatre in 
New York on January 7, 1935, with Leslie Howard 
starring as Alan Squier and Peggy Conklin as Ga- 
brielle Maple, the heroine. The story, briefly, tells 
how Squier, a wandering intellectual, meets and 
befriends Gabrielle in an Arizona roadhouse, and 
sees in her some of the dreams he had once had as 
a youth. Mantee, fleeing the police, comes on the 
scene as the incarnation of ruthless violence, and 
makes hostages of everyone in the roadhouse. 
Squier signs over his life insurance to Gabrielle 
and then gets Mantee to shoot him, so that Ga- 
brielle can have the money to go back to her 
mother’s homeland in France. That is over- 
compression of the most radical sort, but any fur- 
ther explanation short of printing the entire script 
would be of little help. 

The critics threw their hats in the air. Brooks At- 
kinson wrote that “Robert Sherwood’s new play is 
=a peach ... a roaring Western melodrama ... 


Humphrey Bogart does the best work of his career 
as the motorized guerilla,” and Robert Garland 
said, “Humphrey Bogart is gangster Mantee to the 
tip of his sawed-off shotgun.” The play, clearly, 
was in for a long run. 

Bogart walked, talked, and hved Duke Mantee: 
he wore a felt hat with the brim turned down, he 
talked out of the side of his mouth, and he built 
up a set of mannerisms to go with the character. 
There are very few shows that don’t have some 
sort of trouble or conflict prior to (and sometimes 
after) opening night, but producer-director Arthur 
Hopkins had chosen his cast well. A short, round, 
brown, slightly bowlegged little man, he quietly 
mesmerized the actors into doing what he wanted, 
and since in many instances he had intuitively cast 
them against type (as in Bogart’s case), the results 
were often electric. He told them that he collected 
casts the way other people collect books, and that 
this was the perfect cast; there was not one person 
in it he’d think of changing. 

Their first night in front of an audience had 
been in mid-December at the Parsons Theatre in 
Hartford, and there were two things that aston- 
ished the company. One was the amount of humor 
in the script—lines took on a new meaning, which 
they’d missed in rehearsal—and the other was the 
literal gasp that went up when Humphrey made 
his entrance. John Dillinger was very much in the 
news at the time, having recently escaped from 
prison, and to some people it seemed that he had 
just walked onstage. The prison pallor, the two- 
days’ beard, the gait, the mannerisms—everything 
about Bogart was menacing, evil, and real. The 
company was to hear that gasp every night 
throughout the run, but the first one was the one 
they still remember. 


The trouble is, he’s an actor 


ack Warner, the Hollywood brother of the 
Warner Brothers production firm, didn’t be- 
lieve Bogart had any romantic potential, and 
no matter how hard he fought for better parts, 
Warner always had the box-office figures to but- 
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From left to right: Humphrey Bogart in the Navy 

in 1919; with Paul Kelly and Mary Phillips in “Nerves,” 
1923; in "Virginia City," 1940; with his third wife, 
Mayo Methot. 


tress his defense of using Bogart in gangster roles. 

Though Bogart complained bitterly about cast- 
ing, he seldom refused a part, and as his list of 
credits grew, the gangster image became over- 
powering. Late in 1940, he made a personal ap- 
pearance at a Broadway movie house in New 
York, and his act started with a darkened house 
while one after another of his death scenes was 
flashed on the screen. Then the house lights came 
up, and there he was, lying flat on his face on the 
stage. He rose, smiled, said, "It's a hell of a way to 
make a living," then dusted off his hands and went 
into a brief routine. It was the first time most 
people had seen the cheerful side of him, and the 
effect was startling. Hordes of people, the majority 
of them women, mobbed his dressing-room door, 
and Mary Baker (who, with Sam Jaffe, was Bo- 
gart's agent) put through a triumphant call to Jack 
Warner, announcing that his "nonromantic" actor 
was besieged by slavering females. Warner's reply 
is not recorded. 

Probably the best way to illustrate his public im- 
age at that time is to reprint, from the Sunday 
drama section of the New York Herald-Tribune on 
December 8, 1940, the comments of a reporter who 
interviewed him: 

... There has been a lot written about the fact 


that Mr. Bogart started his dramatic career by com- 
ing onstage with a tennis racquet and inviting some 


SE ACLS 7 GRO SER UST DOS CST AMI DE uda 
Nathaniel Benchley—novelist, critic, and playwright—is 
the author, most recently, of The Deep Dives of Stanley 
Whale. These excerpts are drawn from his forthcoming 
biography, Humphrey Bogart. 
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of the handsomer males off inso the wings for a few 
sets; the handouts have insisted that he is crazy 
about the color brown and about gladioli, and the 
whole idea has been that he is a shy little mouse 
when he isn't in front of the camera and shooting 
guns at other mobsters. I know what that is a lot of. 

Not that he should be locked up on the spot—he 
is a law-abiding, congenial, and, all in all, a very 
nice person—but the idea that he is not dangerous 
is one of those mistakes that should have been rec- 
tified long ago. 

The trouble is, he is an actor. Not that this news 
will knock anyone over backward, but when he 
feels so inclined he will slip into one of his screen 
parts, just for the fun of it, w th the result that the 
living life is frightened out of the people in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The first time I ever saw him I was with someone 
who knew about this and whc decided to put on a 
little show for the benefit of the people who were 
busying themselves with enjoying their dinners. He 
went up to the bar, and tapped Bogart on the 
shoulder. “All right," he said. “Finish your drink 
and get out of here. We doa't want you in this 
place." 

Bogart looked around, slowly and ominously took 
his cigarette out of his mouth and flipped it on the 
ground, and moved up so that their faces were 
eight inches apart. He squinted slightly as he spat 
out the last of his cigarette smoke. A waiter looked 
nervously at the bartender, who reached one hand 
under the counter. 

"Listen," said Bogart, “Pm staying here, and if 
you don't like it you can move along. This is my 
territory and you know it. Or do I have to prove it 
to you?" 

The nearest person at the bar slid back a couple 
of yards, his eyes popping, and a few of the other 
guests began nervously to get themselves behind the 
furniture. 

The whole thing blew over when Bogart broke 
down and began to laugh, bu: I learned later that 
these two had on occasion come to blows, pulling 
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not only on his bons mots, but also on the people 
to whom ke had said them. He was a combination 
self-quoter and name-dropper, and Bogart de- 
stroyed him by saying, “You know, you're a ter- 
rible bore.” The man turned ashen and began to 
foam at the mouth, and when he later complained 
to Jaffe, and Jaffe relayed the complaint to Bogart, 
the result was the same as in Warner's case. 

“Is he a bore, or isn’t he?” was all that Bogart 
said, and that ended the conversation. 

Another of his antagonists was a rotund agent 
named Paul Small (of whom it was said, “Paul 
Small casts a small pall”), and his needling of this 
individual reached a point where Small, enraged as 
a woman whose honor has been questioned, 
slapped him in the face. Bystanders pulled Small 
away and took him to an adjoining room, where 
they tried to calm him by telling him soothing 
things and saying this was just Bogart’s way of 
having a ttle joke, but the more they explained, 
the maddzr Small became, until he finally tore 
himself clear, ran into the other room, and slapped 
Bogart a second time. 

Usually, however, these skirmishes ended short 
of physical violence, which was as Bogart intended, 
and somezimes his dodges to avoid combat were 
elaborate. At a party (these episodes usually hap- 
pened at parties) he goaded the writer Julian 
Claman into stepping outside, “where we'll settle 
this right here and now,” and when they reached 
the lawn he put an arm around Claman’s shoul- 
ders and said, “Let’s put on ladies’ hats, and go 
back and make ’em all laugh.” Another time, when 
invited outside, he told his opponent to go out and 
he'd be right with him; instead, he went to the bar 
and started a conversation with someone else, and 
when, several minutes later, the first man came 
looking fcr him, Bogart raised his glass and said, 
“Hi, there! Come in, and have a drink!” Probably 
the closes: he ever came to extermination was at 
his own poolside, when he ripped into his friend 
and neighbor Sid Luft over a fancied wrongdoing 
(he had given Luft some business advice, which 
Luft hadn't followed). Luft, a man with an ex- 

_ plosive temper and fists like Virginia hams, finally 
started for him, but before he got within range, 
Bogart put out a hand and said, “All right, maim 
me—kill me if you want—but remember, Im your 
brain. I do your thinking for you.” Incredibly, Luft 
subsided, but it would have been a gory mess if he 
hadn't. 

Exactly why he took pleasure in this form of 
recreation is anybody’s guess. It’s possible that 
when he'c been drinking, everybody began to look 
like a phony, but that isn't the whole answer; the 
only thing that's certain is that he was more sav- 
age drunk than sober. This leads to the too easy 
answer that there was a Jekyll-Hyde syndrome 
brought on by alcohol, but that also leaves a lot of 
questions unanswered. Some people will say they 
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never saw him mean, and cthers will say they 
never saw him anything but; there are those who 
will swear that his language was immaculate, and 
those who remember the occasional barracks lan- 
guage around the house; and there are women 
who recoil at the mention of his name, and women 
who remember him with warmth and affection. 
Betty Comden, the playwright, found him, in her 
words, “gallant and tender, attentive and ador- 
able.” (He used to ply her with stingers, saying, “I 
like that foxy face,” which happens to be a perfect 
description; she has the face of a very beautiful Bee 





fox.) A final possible answer is that he basically DM 
loathed the insincerity, sycophancy, and cowardice E 
in Hollywood, and liked to think of himself as a RA. 
or a The real reason is probably a combination 3 
of all of the above, with an additional X factor - dg 
thrown in for good measure. CX 

When I was working in Hollywood, in 1955 and .  - 
1956, my wife came out to visit for a couple of oc 


weeks before Christmas. She had never met Bo- 
gart—or, if she had, only in passing—and she 
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was terrified of his reputation for needling new- E 
comers. a 
“What will I do if he picks on me?” she said. “I E 
can’t handle that sort of thing." T 
“If he picks on you, you pick right back,” I told TX 
her. “Tell him you don't take any crap from bald = 
men-tell him to put on his wig, and then you'll E. 
talk." Bal c aie 
“I couldn't," she said. *T'd die.-. E 


We didn’t run into the Bogarts untir oge night, 
when we were leaving Romanoff's after dinner We. 
came across them with a group of friends at the 
bar. Bogie beckoned us to join, and when the in- 
troductions had been made he said, “All right. Ev- 
erybody back to our house." 

“I have to go back to the Chateau for a 
minute," I said, referring to the Chateau Marmont, 
where we were staying. “We'll join you later." | 

“You go where you wart," he said. “Mrs. xS. 
Benchley's coming with me." 

Trembling, Marjorie got into his black Thunder- 
bird with him, and as they drove the few miles to E. 
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his house he told her how glad he was she'd come 2% 
out, how good he knew it would be for me, and if IE 
there was ever anything she needed, or if she Send 
wanted any help or advice, she was to call on him ae 
immediately. He was, in short, all the adjectives E 
Betty Comden had used plus a few more; in the AA 
following days he took her on his boat, he talked E SHAA 
with her about life and bringing up children, and SAA 
by the end of her stay in Hollywood she was more M 
than a little in love with him. E. 

The next time I saw him, after she'd gone back, | EU 
I said, “I think I should report that my wife has a E A 
thing for you.” E 

He was embarrassed. “Tell her I’m really a shit,” | 
he mumbled. “Tell her I wes nice only because p. 
she's new out here." 
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You must remember this 


i or the benefit of Sherpas, the newly born, 
and others who may not have seen Casa- 
blanca, a brief summary of the story would 

seem to be in order. Bogart played the part of 
Rick, a cynical American adventurer who owns a 
nightclub in Casablanca, a way station for refugees 
trying to escape to the New World from the Nazis. 
The time is early December, 1941; Pearl Harbor 
has not yet been attacked, and many Americans 
are still uncommitted. Ilsa Lund (Ingrid Bergman) 
shows up at the nightclub with her husband, Victor 
Laszlo (Paul Henreid), a Resistance fighter who is 
fleeing the Nazis. At the time of the fall of Paris, 
she had a brief but intense affair with Rick; she 
thought Laszlo dead, and when she found he was 
alive she vanished without explanation, leaving 
Rick understandably wounded and bitter. Now it 
turns out that Rick has two exit visas, which will 
allow Ilsa and Victor to escape, but the memory of 
the jilting is still fresh, and he is tempted to with- 
hold them. At a clandestine meeting Ilsa tries to 
get them by threatening him with a gun, then says 
she is still in love with him; she says she left him 
once but could never do it again, and is now pre- 
pared to run away with him. He pretends to agree, 
but in the end he gives the passes to Ilsa and Vic- 
tor, allowing them to escape. oe Sh 

The story was originally--4 play, Everybody 
Goes to Rick’s, by Murray Burnett and Joan Ali- 
son, abit died before it ever reached Broadway. 
Warner Brothers had already bought the 
screen rights, so to salvage what they could, they 
assigned Julius J. Epstein and his brother Philip to 
try to put something together. Hal B. Wallis, the 
producer, wanted Miss Bergman for the female 
lead, but she was under contract to David Selznick 
and could be loaned out only on the promise of a 
superior picture, so Wallis sent the Epsteins over to 
Selznick to ad-lib the property into something :m- 
pressive. This they did, although basically all they 
had were a few scenes and ideas for a few more. 
Another screenwriter, Howard Koch, was assigned 
to help out, and then (this was shortly after Pearl 
Harbor) the Epsteins were given leave to go to 
Washington to work on the *Why We Fight" se- 
ries, under the newly minted Major Frank Capra. 
This left Koch alone with the script for about four 
weeks, trying to put together something that 
looked like a story, and then the Epsteins returned 
and all three writers pitched in—not necessarily in 
total harmony. By the time shooting started, only 
half the screenplay was finished. 

The actors had done their homework as best 
they could. Miss Bergman makes it a rule, if she 
doesn't know her leading man, to see his pictures 
before she meets him so shell know what to ex- 
pect, and in Bogart's case she saw The Maltese 
Falcon over and over again. She was, if not ner- 
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vous, at least apprehensive about meeting him be- 
cause of his reputation; when they met, he was 
kind and gentle and considerate, and not at all 
what she’d expected. But he was also grumpy and 
upset, because of the condition of the script, and 
he spent most of his lunch hours wrangling with 
Wallis over what was going to happen to the story. 
(Those lunch hours he wasn’t with Wallis he was 
likely to be hounded by his wife Mayo, who was 
keeping a hawk eye on him and Miss Bergman and 
doing nothing to improve dispositions.) 

Bogart's preparation for the picture had been of 
another sort. Before shooting began, Mel Baker 
(Mary Baker’s husband) said to him, “This is the 
first time you've ever played the romantic lead 
against a major star. You stand still, and always 
make her come to you. Mike [Curtiz, the director] 
probably won’t notice it, and if she complains you 
can tell her it's tacit in the script. You've got 
something she wants, so she has to come to you.” 
Bogart absorbed the advice in slence, and he fol- 
lowed it in every scene except one. In the scene 
where she pulls the gun on him, he says, “All 
right, Pll make it easier for you. Go ahead and 
shoot. You'll be doing me a favcr." Then the stage 
directions read Rick walks toward Ilsa. As he 
reaches her, her hand drops down. That was the 
only exception. 

Generally speaking, the shooting was a 
shambles. It was done on a day-to-day basis, with 
Curtiz scanning the various scripts as they came 
hot from the typewriters, and saying things like, 
“This looks interesting. Let's try this one today." 
The actors, without the security of a finished script 
or even the knowledge of where they were head- 
ing, became jittery and upset, and when they 
asked Curtiz for guidance he'd simply say, “Actors! 
Actors! They want to know everything!” It wasn't 
known whether Miss Bergman would end up with 
Bogart or Henreid, and when she told Curtiz she 
had to know, in order to be able to play the scenes 
correctly, he replied, “We don't know. Just play it 
day to day, and we'll see what happens." One day, 
when Bogart appeared for shooting, Curtiz told 
him, "You've got an easy day today. Go on that 
balcony, look down and to the right, and nod. 
Then you can go home." 

“What am I nodding at?" Bogart asked. What's 
my attitude?" 

“Don’t ask so many questions!” Curtiz replied. 
“Get up there and nod, and then go home!” 

Bogart did as he was told, and didn’t realize un- 
til long afterward that that nod had triggered the 
famous “Marseillaise” scene, where Henreid leads 
the nightclub orchestra in drowning out some Ger- 
mans who'd been singing “Die Wacht am Rhein." 
Its a scene that, even after thirty years, prickles 
the scalp and closes the throat, and for all Bogart 
knew he was nodding at a passing dog. 

There was still the matter of the ending. The 
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convolutions of the plot are such that it isn't until 
almost literally the last minute that Rick tells Ilsa 
he isn't going with her; with everything except that 
final moment shot and in the can, it was clear that 
a decision had to be made. The decision was typi- 
cal: shoot two endings, and see which feels better. 
(Henreid, incidentally. had been loud in his insis- 
tence that he get the girl; to him, there were no 
two ways about it.) So they wrote two endings; 
they shot the first, and that was it. It was perfect 
because everyone except Henreid had been want- 
ing the other one, and yet recognized that it 
couldn't happen. If Bogart had got the girl he 
would have appeared somehow sleazy and under- 
handed; by giving her up he made a noble ges- 
ture, aided the forces of good, and had a beautiful 
exit line as he walked off into the night with the 
chief of police. It was probably just as well the ac- 
tors didn't know where they were headed, because 
that made the final twist all the more of a jolt for 
the audience. It was the head-versus-heart di- 
lemma, played out to the final scene. 

In addition to the principals, there was a first- 
rate supporting cast. Claude Rains played the cor- 
rupt Vichy chief of police, and the others included 
Sydney Greenstreet and Peter Lorre (both of whom 
had been with Bogart in The Maltese Falcon), as 
well as Conrad Veidt, S. K. Sakall, and Dooley 
Wilson, the pianist who played the unforgettable 
“As Time Goes By." 

And this would be as good a time as any to 
settle the matter of "Play it again, Sam." In spite 
of the fact that Woody Allen wrote a play by that 
title, in which he saw himself as the epitome of ev- 
erything Bogartian, and in spite of the fact that 
people swear they heard it in the picture, those ex- 
act words were never spoken. When Ilsa requests 
the song, she says, “Play it once, Sam, for old 
time's sake," and when he demurs she says, "Play 
it, Sam. Play ‘As Time Goes By.’” Then, later, 
Rick says, “You played it for her and you can play 
it for me," and when Sam is still unwilling, he 
snarls, “If she can stand it, I can. Play it!” 

By now this straightening out of the record is 
undoubtedly too late, and "Play it again, Sam" has 
joined “I knew him well, Horatio" in the lexicon of 
misquotations. 

On November 8, 1942, Allied forces landed on 
the coast of French North Africa, specifically at 
Oran, Algiers, and Casablanca. It was as though 
Warner Brothers had planned the invasion; eigh- 
teen days later, on Thanksgiving Day, Casablanca 
opened at the Hollywood Theatre in New York. As 
if that weren’t enough, its general release came on 
January 23, 1943, in the middle of the conference 
between Roosevelt and Churchill at Casablanca. 
Because of wartime security, the conference 
couldn't be publicized at the time, but its sub- 
sequent news stories did nothing whatsoever to 
harm the picture. If anything, they tended to point 
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up the allegorical similarity between Rick and 
Roosevelt: the uncommitted American who stands 
by while others do the fighting, and then, at the 
proper time, steps in and turns the tide. A great 
deal of allegory has been read into Casablanca 
since its opening, much of it pure drivel, but the 
Rick-Roosevelt similarity is too strong not to merit 
passing mention. 

The critics filled the air w:th flaming pinwheels 
of praise. The picture was nominated in eight cate- 
gories of the Academy Awards and won in three: 
Best Picture, Best Screenplay, and Best Director. It 
brought Bogart his first nomination as Best Actor, 
but he lost out to Paul Lukas in Lillian Hellman's 
Watch on the Rhine. Althcugh Casablanca has 
since, in cold retrospect, been called “the best bad 
picture ever made," there have been no second 
thoughts about Bogart; his image has grown to a 
point somewhere near idolatry, and shows no im- 
mediate sign of diminishing. His own reaction to 
his new status was typical. 

“I didn't do anything I've never done before," 
he replied once, when the subject of his romantic 
qualities came up. “But when the camera moves in 
on that Bergman's face, and she's saying she loves 
you, it would make anybody look romantic." There 
is more truth to that rema-k than most actors 
would care to admit. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation recently 
did an hour-long special on Bogart's life, and on 
the subject of him as a romantic, they cited Jack 
Warner's skepticism. Warner is supposed to have 
said, before Casablanca was flmed, “Who the hell 
would ever want to kiss Bogart?" and Miss Berg- 
man is supposed to have replied, "I would." It 
made the point nicely, and while Miss Bergman 
has issued no flat denials, her rejoinder is to smile 
and say she doesn't recall ever making such a 
statement. Her own statement is much more elo- 
quent; when pressed for an interview about Bo- 
gart, she replied with a remark that could very 
easily be the title of a book: "I kissed him, but I 
never really knew him." 


Love and marriage 


enerally speaking, domestic squabbles make 

dismal reading and are best left unre- 

corded, but Humphrey Bogart's fights 

with his third wife, Mayo Metaot, were so frequent 
and so spectacular, and with no apparent damage 
to their marriage, that they deserve a brief exam- 
ination. Fights of such intensity and regularity 
would have dissolved most marriages within a 
month. They were mostly started by Mayo—the 
violent part, at any rate—and usually when she was 
in her cups, but there were too many exceptions to 
make this hold up as a flat rule. As an example, 
they were awakened one morring, in their room at 
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From left to right: Bogart with Ingrid Bergman 
in "Casablanca," 1943; with Lauren Bacall in “Dark 
Passage,” 1947; with Lauren Bacall and their two 


children, 1954; in “The Desperate Hours,” 1955. 





the Gotham Hotel in New York, by a telephone 
call from their writer friend Daniel Mainwaring. 
Mayo took the phone, then reached it over to 
Bogie, said, “It’s for you,” and dropped the phone 
in his face. He slugged her, and they leaped from 
the bed, stark naked, and began to throw things at 
each other. The skirmish went on for several min- 
utes, and then Mayo picked up a potted plant, and 
as she got it above her head it overbalanced her, 
and she crashed heavily to the floor. Convulsed 
with laughter, Bogie fell back on the bed, retrieved 
the telephone, and said, “Yeah, Danny, what did 
you want?” The day then went on as though noth- 
ing had happened. 

They became known as the Battling Bogarts, and 
things finally reached the point where Mac Kriend- 
ler of “21” barred them as a couple from the es- 
tablishment. Singly they were welcome, he said, 
but together they were more than any self-respect- 
ing restaurateur cared to handle. (It was not a ban 
that lasted long.) Mary Baker has a theory that 
these fights were like the mating dance of the 
whooping crane, as a sort of prelude to love, but 
again there are obvious exceptions—such as the 
Thanksgiving when the Raymond Masseys were 
having dinner with them. As Mayo appeared with 
the turkey Bogie made some now-forgotten remark, 
and she hurled the turkey, platter and all, at his 
head. He grinned, wiped the debris from his face, 
and they picked everything off the floor, re- 
arranged it on the platter, and ate a cheerful meal. 

There are occasional signs that they even took 
pride in these fights, although the reason is obscure 
unless it was that they fitted into the gangster im- 
age that was then his stock in trade. 
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So it was not for nothing that Humphrey nick- 
named Mayo "Sluggy," a name which, in the true 
spirit of a yachtsman, he also gave his first boat. 
The Bogarts' neighbors on Horn Avenue remember 
night after night made hideous by the shouting 
and breakage, with an occasional and spectacular 
appearance of the combatants—such as the time 
they emerged from the house, Mayo leading him 
with a rope around his neck, while he shouted, 
"Im going to hang you!” 

Another, more serious fight had unexpected con- 
sequences. Bogart called the Jaffe-Baker office one 
day and said, "I think you'd better get over here; 
she's stabbed me." The partners rushed up to the 
Horn Avenue house, and there found Mayo hys- 
terically insisting she hadn't done anything, in spite 
of the evidence of a long slash through the back of 
Bogart’s jacket, through which Flood was seeping. 
The knife lay on the kitchen table. They called Dr. 
Stanley Immerman, who dressed the wound, which 
was fortunately superficial, and it was then that 
Bogart asked his agents to take out an insurance 
policy on his life, and make themselves the ben- 
eficiaries. They demurred, but he pointed out that 
they'd invested a great deal of tme and money in 
his career, and stood to lose it all if Mayo's aim 
should ever improve. 

"Look at that seltzer bottle, there,” he said, in- 
dicating a siphon bottle in the corner. "She threw 
it at my head and missed, but someday she might 
not miss, and I think you ought to have insurance. 
This is a thing where you neve- know what she's 
going to do." 

So they took out a hundred-thousand-dollar policy 
on his life, and it remained in effect until long after he 
and Mayo were divorced. Then ore day he came into 
the office, looking tan and fit after a weekend on his 
boat, and Jaffe said, “My God, you're going to outlive 
us all," and canceled the policy. 

It could not in fairness be said that Mayo was 
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the cause of his drinking, but during the time he 
was married to her he drank more than ever be- 
fore or after—either to keep up with her, or be- 
cause of the generaily disorganized condition of 
the household. 

The marriage had been chaos from the start. Re- 
ports of :he wedding are full of conflict, but most 
accounts agree that it took place on August 21, 
1938, that Judge Ben Lindsay performed the cere- 
mony, and that it was held at the home of the Mel 
Bakers in Bel Air. There was a terraced lawn slop- 
ing away from the badminton court, where the ta- 
bles were set up, and Mrs. Walter Abel is gener- 
ally conceded to have been playing a harp in the 
shrubberv at the top of the terrace, but beyond 
that the survivors’ accounts differ. Allen Rivkin, a 
writer who was present, recalls that the ceremony 
was held at noon; people began to arrive about 
ten, he says, and by noon the whole party was 
smashed. Mary Baker, at whose house it was held, 
swears that it was a dinner party, with the cere- 
mony taking place in the late afternoon. At least 
two people remember seeing Mischa Auer crawling 
naked beneath the tables, but others tend to doubt 
it on the theory that a thing like that wouldn't go 
unnoticed by the general assemblage. Those who 
claim to have seen it, however, are quite vivid in 
their recollections. It is generally accepted that at 
one point or another Bogie cried, because he al- 
ways cried at weddings. (“He cried at every one of 
his own weddings,’ Lauren Bacall said much later, 
adding, “And with good reason.) 


umphrey Bogart was married four times, 
each time to an actress: Helen Menken, 
Mary Phillips, Mayo Methot, and finally, 

Lauren Bacall. 
A man who has been married four times, twice 
more or less against his wishes, is either too much 





of a gentleman—or too much of a coward—to say 
No, or is ambitious and hopes the marriages will 
advance his career, or is a satyr who can’t be satis- 
fied with one woman, or is forever looking for 
Mom. Those are a few of tae more obvious rea- 
sons, and while some might be said to fit Bogart’s 
case, there isn’t one that covers the whole business 
completely. 

He was, for instance, a gentleman at heart. He 
inherited this from his father, of whom he was ex- 
tremely fond and who, ineffectual or not, was a 
gentle man in every sense of the word, and if 
Bogie seemed at times to be trying his best to con- 
ceal this inheritance, it was nevertheless there, and 
it showed up most often when least expected. It 
could be argued that once he had gone to certain 
lengths with a woman, he considered it ungen- 
tlemanly to back out, but that is a thin argument 
which wouldn’t stand up against much buffeting. 
Turning it around and saying he was too much of 
a coward to back out would be a much thinner 
case, although there were some who chose to find 
cowardice in much that he did. 

As for the ambition theory, a case could cer- 
tainly be made for that in his first marriage, when 
Bill Brady, the theatrical producer, told him he'd 
never get another part if he didn’t marry Helen 
Menken, and when subsequently he discussed with 
the theater agent, Lyman Brown, the question of 
whether the divorce would hurt his career; but 
there isn't a shred of evidence to show that any of 
his other marriages were based on ambition. He 
had known and liked Mary Phillips for a long time, 
and if, in fact, it was she who provided most of 
the support, it was not that he wasn’t also working, 
and gaining a reputation or his own. As far as 
Mayo was concerned, there was nothing she could 
do to advance his career. 

The satyr theory is wholly :napplicable here. Sex 
was low on his list of hobbies. Only once could 
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anyone recall his even looking at a female other 
than his wife, and that was done purely as a 
needle. It didn't even come in the category oí a 
pass; it was a brief flurry of attention, and it 
would have gone unnoticed if it hadn't been so out 
of character. It succeeded in its intention of irritat- 
ing his spouse, and that was that. Oddly enough, 
he couldn't even act like a satyr; in a film called 
Battle Circus, in 1953, he was supposed to be a 
Medical Corps major in hot pursuit of June Ally- 
son (yes, June Allyson), and the lines he was 
forced to read turned to sawdust in his mouth. It 
can seldom be said that he gave an unconvincmg 
performance, but nobody who had ever seen Bo- 
gart before would have been convinced by the 
leering gropes he made in Miss Allyson's direction. 
Try to imagine the Lord Olivier impersonating 
Shirley Temple, and you will have a rough idea of 
the incongruity. 

As for the looking-for-Mom theory, there is no 
doubt that he was brought up by a strong mother, 
and his first marriage could have been considered 
a continuation of the pattern. But that marriage 
lasted approximately a year, and his wives there- 
after were about his own age or, as in the case of 
the last one, twenty-five years younger. Mary Phil- 
lips was strong, an anchor to windward, but :he 
was in no way domineering, and if anyone had the 
upper hand in their relationship, it was he, who 
did and said precisely as he chose. And while 
Mayo was many things, she was by no stretch of 
the imagination a mother figure, unless you picture 
your mother wearing boxing gloves. If Bogie was 
looking for Mom, he was—to mix the metaphor— 
barking up the wrong tree on that one. 

So what is the answer? The simplest and most 
obvious is that he was never really in love on any 
of the first three occasions. He was certainly not in 
love with Helen; he may have been close to it with 
Mary, but it didn't survive the pull of their sepa- 
rate careers; and while he might have been fa:ci- 
nated by Mayo, there is nothing to show that he 
was ever what could be called deeply in love. That 
didn't happen until the fourth time around, and 
when it did happen, that was it. 


n 1945, Warners decided to take Ernest Hem- 
ingway's novel To Have and Have Not and see 
if they could make it into another Casablanca. 

Howard Hawks was the producer-director, :he 
screenplay was by Jules Furthman and William 
Faulkner, and Bogart, naturally, was the star. In- 
stead of Ingrid Bergman they had Lauren Bacall 
(born Betty Perske), and instead of Dooley Wilson 
at the piano they had Hoagy Carmichael, and the 
story concerned Bogart’s conversion from strict 
neutrality to being an active abettor of the Free 
French. The first words he spoke to his leading 
lady were “I saw your test,” and then he delivered 
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himself of one of the thundering understatements 
of the century: “We’ll have a lot of fun together.” 

Hawks later said it was lucky for the picture 
they fell in love, because the electric current that 
crackled between them made it considerably easier 
on the director. At that point Betty’s acting skills 
were more latent than evident, but her feeling for 
Bogie—and his for her—needed no assists from be- 
hind the camera. She was twenty years old but she 
looked ageless; she was the eternal temptress, with 
the sideways glance and the silken, throaty voice. 
Her first line on screen—" Does anyone here have a 
match?"—set the tone for the performance, and when 
she sang “How Little We Know,” it was clear that a 
new personality had arrived. She joined the ranks of 
the "The" actresses, for whom the press agents turned 
common nouns into proper ones: Clara Bow, the “It” 
girl; Ann Sheridan, the “Oomph” girl; Marie Mac- 
Donald, “The Body”; and now Lzuren Bacall, “The 
Look." Mercifully, her talent overcame her epithet, 
which was soon forgotten. 

The picture when completed bore little or no re- 
lation to Hemingway's book, bu: that was of sec- 
ondary importance to its romantic interest. Betty's 
most quoted line came as she undulated out of Bo- 
gart's hotel room; she gave him the sideways look 
over her shoulder, and said, “If you want me, just 
whistle. You know how to whistle, don't you, 
Steve? You just put your lips together, and—blow." 
That line became another “Play it, Sam," except 
for some reason people were ab e to remember it 
correctly. Its importance to the two characters in- 
volved can be gauged from the fact that he gave 
her a small gold whistle as a memento. 

Mayo had fought off all the phantom com- 
petition like a tigress; now that the real thing had 
arrived, it was almost as if she sensed the futility 
of trying to fight any longer. Sae didn't give up 
immediately—far from it—and she wasn’t fooled 
when Sam Jaffe or Mary Baker told her Bogie was 
out with “the cast,” but she was fighting a rear- 
guard action and she knew it. On May 10, 1945, 
she and Bogie were divorced, end he and Betty 
were married eleven days later, on Louis Brom- 
field’s Malabar Farm in Ohio He was aware 
of the twenty-five-year difference in their ages, but 
if it caused him any hesitation it didn’t show; it 
was as though he knew this was the marriage he’d 
been looking for all along. 

Their age difference was emphasized by the fact 
that, early in their romance, he called her “Baby,” 
a name that was picked up by the press and con- 
tinued for some little while. Shortly after the mar- 
riage, Bogie ran into Ester Leeming, a friend from 
Petrified Forest days, as he was leaving “21,” and 
he gave her his usual greeting: “Hiya, Pepita.” 
(She had played Paula, the Mexiean cook.) 

"| hear you married Lauren Bacall,” she said, 
stating the case mildly; the courtship and marriage 

(continued on page 81) 
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Come see the world with us! 


Look into our international Travel Planner for 1975, a 
collection of special events in countries circling the 
globe. 


It's a provocative Planner filled with unusual travel ideas 
selected to app2al to the readers of this magazine— 
sophisticated, creative travelers who seek adventure in 
different ways. 


Look through our 32-page booklet. Pick out some ideas 
that interest you. Our descriptive material is brief, inten- 
tionally so, but sufficient, we hope, to whet your appe- 
tite. 


When you’v2 mede your decisions, fill out the coupon 
on page 29-30 and send it to us. It will bring complete 
information from the Tourist Offices or Carriers con- 
cerned by return mail. 


Finally, visit your Travel Agent who'll recommend travel 
plans and tours cf all types: Fly/Cruise Packages, Special 
Seasonal Fares and Rates, all designed to stretch your 
" budget and increase your travel mileage. 


We hope you'll enjoy this International Travel Planner— 
and that you'll travel far and wide in 1975! 


Bon Voyage! 
Terry Van Ingen 
Travel Manager 


Remember to verity these dates! We've collected our informa- 
tion early—well ir advance of brochures from the countries 
themselves. And tir»e changes things. 
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WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP IN SKI-JUMPINGYBac 


E 1975 marks Europe's last Holy Year observance in the 20th 


Century. Special events will be held in shrines and cathedrals 
throughout the Continent. 


‘ANDORRA 


July 25-27 
FOLKLORIC FESTIVAL, Les Escaldes Village. 


~ September 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF AMATEUR CINEMA. 
INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Sept. 8 > 

OUR LADY OF MERITXELL NATIONAL FESTIVAL. Folk- 
lore and a visit to the Shrine. 


AUSTRIA 


Special: 1975 is Johann Strauss year! It's the 150th anniversary 
of his birth. Although his birthday is October 25, special musical 


- events and exhibits will be held throughout Austria from March 


30 to Dec. 31. 


Jan. 26-Feb. 2 
MOZART MUSIC WEEK, Salzburg. 


. Feb. 6 


OPERA BALL AND CARNIVAL SEASON, Vienna. 

Feb. 9 

INTERNATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING RACE, Kitz- 
buehel, Koessen, St. Johann. 


March 12-16 


INTERNATIONAL SPRING TRADE FAIR, Vienna. 

March 13-16 

Mitterndorf- 
NS 

Kulum. 


Mid-March —End of June 


March 23-31 i 

EASTER FESTIVAL, Salzburg. Music. 

May 3-11 

SOUTH-EAST SPRING FAIR, Graz. 

May 22-Oct. 31 

JOHANN STRAUSS EXHIBITION, Vienna. 

May 24-June 22 ` 

VIENNA FESTIVAL, Vienna. Music. Strauss works highlighted. 
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July-August 
CARINTHIAN 
July 26-Aug. 30 t 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL, Salzburg. Music, drama, opera. 

End of July—End of August 

OPERETTA FESTIVAL ON THE LAKE, Moerbisch. 

August 17 YS. 
AUSTRIAN GRAND PRIX, Zeltweg. Formula | World Cham- 
pionship Race. 

September—Mid-December ~ 

SPANISH RIDING SCHOOL PERFORMANCES 

September : 

VINTNERS FESTIVALS, Lower Austria z 

Sept. 11-14 

INTERNATIONAL FALL FAIR, Vie 

October À t 

STYRIAN AUTUMN FESTIVAL, Gr 

Oct. 2-10 

SOUTH-EAST FALL FAIR, 

Oct. 24-25 

JUDO WORLD CHAMPIG 

Nov. 27-Dec. 7 

INTERNATIONAL STAMF 

Dec. 24 : 

"SILENT NIGHT, HOL 

dorf, Hallein, Wagrain. Gc 

famous Christmas Carol in 
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SUMMER FESTIVAL, Ossiach and Villach. 


Feb. 9-10. 

CARNIVAL PARADES, Aalst, Blankenberge, Malmedy, Eupen, 
St. Truiden. 

Feb. 15 ! 
BAL DU RAT MORT, Oostende. Part of Lenten Festivities along 
with Gilles de Binche, Feb. 11. 
Feb. 22-March 3 

THE SPRING FLANDERS FAIR, Ghent. 

April 26-May 6 

THE FLORALIES OF GHENT. Famous Flower Show. 

May 1 

1,007TH ANNUAL PERFORMANCE OF THE PLAY OF 
SAINT EVERMAR, Rutten. 

May 11 

THE FEAST AND PARADE OF THE CATS, leperen. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILITARY MUSIC FESTIVAL, Mons. 
June 1-30 

FESTIVAL OF FLANDERS, St. Truiden. Music festival. 
June 22 ia 

THE SHRIMP PARADE AND FEAST, Oostduinkerke. 

July 12-13 

EUROPE FESTIVAL, Tielt. 

July 25-27 (Also Aug. 1-3) 

INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Middelkerke. 
July 26-Aug. 9 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC DAYS, Brugge. 

July 27 

THE WITCHES PROCESSION, Beselare. 
Mid-August—Mid-Sept. 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, Ghent, Brussels and 
Leuven. 
‘August 15 

FLOWER CORSO AND FLOWER BATTLE, Spa. 

Aug. 15-17 

10TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL, Bilzen. 
Aug. 24 

THE GREAT “GOLDEN TREE” Parade, Brugge. 

Aug. 30-31 

BEGONIA FESTIVAL, Lochristi. 

Sept. 13-20 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, “THE SEPTEMBER 
NIGHTS,” Liege. 

Sept. 14 

BREUGHEL FESTIVAL—GRAND PARADE, Wingene. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 12 

19TH ANNUAL OCTOBER FESTIVAL, Wieze. Beer festival! 
Nov. 2 

THE CANDLELIGHT PROCESSION, Scherpenheuvel. 


Jan. 16-19 

INTERNATIONAL SKIING COMPETITIONS, Pamporovo. 

Jan. 18-19 

FOLK RALLY OF KOUKER! (GROTESQUE MASKED 
DANCERS) AND SOURVAKARI (NEW YEAR WELL- 


WISHERS), Pernik. Bulgarian folklore. 
Feb. 14 


WINE GROWERS' AND WINE MAKERS' DAY, nationwide. 


March 3 

CEREMONIES TO MAFK THE 97TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BULGARI!A'S LIBERATION FROM OTTOMAN RULE, nation- 
wide. i 

March 24-April 6 

MARCH MUSIC DAYS INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Rousse. 
Classical and modern programs. 

April 24-May 13 

ZLATNI PYASSATSI INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNA- 
MENT, Varna. 

May 4-11 

INTERNATIONAL SAILING REGATTA, Nessebur. 

May 23-June 14 

MUSIC WEEKS INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Sofia. 

May 24 

DAY OF SLAV LETTERS, BULGARIAN CULTURE AND 
THE PRESS, nationwide. 

June 1-10 

ROSE DAY, Karlovo. In the Valley of the Roses. 

June 2-6 

11TH GOLDEN ORPHEUS INTERNATIONAL VARIETY 
SONG FESTIVAL, Slunchev Bryag. 

July 1-25 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, Varna. 

Aug. 19-28 

INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Bourgas. 

Sept. 2-9 

` 26th INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Plovdiv. 

Sept. 20-28 

INTERNATIONAL BOOK EXHIBITION, Sofia. 

Sept. 21-27 

BULGARIAN FILM FESTIVAL, Varna. 
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Jan. 25-26 

SPEEDSKATING RACES, Svratka. 

Feb. 23-26 | | 
FESTIVAL OF CZECH AND SLOVAK FILMS, Nitra. 

March 

NATIONAL THEATRE OPERA FESTIVAL, Prague. 

April 1-16 

7TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
FILM AND AUDIO VISUAL TECHNOLOGY, Prague. 

May 12-June 6 

INTERNATIONAL PRAGUE SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Prague. Top performers. 4 

June 14-15 

16TH CELEBRATION OF SONGS AND DANCES, Levoca, | 
June 22-30 
SPARTAKIADE, Strahov, Prague. National exercise competi- 
tion, held once every five years. 

June 26-29 

21ST FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Svidnik. 

July 3-8 

PUPPET FESTIVAL, Chrudim. Puppet shows by the dozen! 
July 11-13 

DETVA ‘75, Detva. Folklore festival. 

August 9-16 l 


CHOPIN MUSIC FESTIVAL, Marianske Lazne, A 
Aug. 29-Sept. 26 
6 


17TH DVORAK FESTIVAL, Karlovy Vary. M 
September 

CZECHOSLOVAK PARACHUTE CHAN 
Mesto nad Metuji. 

Oct. 1-4 

BACH FESTIVAL, Bratislava. 


DENMARK 


January 

COPENHAGEN BOYS' CHOIR CONC 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1 

EUROPEAN FIGURE SKATING 

hagen. J 

Feb. 10 

SHROVE MONDA 

hagen. Danish Mardi; Gre 

March 4-9 

INTERNATION/ 

April 15-Endc 

DEER GARDE! 

April 16 

QUEEN 

nationwide. 

May 1-Sept. 14 

TIVOLI GARDENS SE 

May 1-Oct. 30 

LEGOLAND OP 

children. 

Mid-May—May 31 

ROYAL BALLET AND MUSIC FESTIVAL, Copenhagen. 
May 26-28 

WORLD ENERGY CONFERENCE, Copenhagen. 
June 20-July 6 

VIKING FESTIVAL, Frederikssund. 

June 23 

MIDSUMMER EVE, nationwide. Bonfire celebrations. 
July 1-August 16 

SUMMER FESTIVAL, Copenhagen. Free concerts. 
July 1-31 

THE OLD VILLAGE OPEN-AIR MUSEUM, Hjerl Hede. 
July 4 : 
REBILD FESTIVAL, Rebild National Park south of Aalborg. 
Celebrates American Independence Day since 1912. 
July 12-15 


TILTING TOURNAMENT, Sonderborg. Horsemen's Festival. 


July 18-August 3 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN FESTIVAL, Funen Village, 
Odense. One of Andersen's fairvtales is performed by children. 
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Pie LM ACIE a MC ELA ia al HR FESTIVA REL P ENERO LISTER, E 
Ey Se ee: VET ee a ae een STIVA ILC OF Ji 9. JAN OF - AR ,Rouen.  ) ee TATEM d a 
rri danda ENT Ppa Ree eee er an 30-JuneS — — l x e's 
d uei ROWING, Copenhagen. At Bagsvaerd. AIR SHOW, Paris. —— AA x 
E. .. July 25-August 3 June 9-July 13 p 
. OPEN AIR PLAY on Ramparts in Nybor MARAIS FESTIVAL, Paris. Drama and music in- old homes. | 
(OST INTERNATIONAL ORGAN FESTIVAL, Soro Church, June 6-22 | : 
. Soro. Wednesdays only. x: MUSIC FESTIVAL, Strasbourg. Top performers. | 
. August 3-10 : June 14-August 30 ~ | 
i b. CANDLELIGHT FESTIVAL, Kolding, Jutland. FESTIVAL, Aix-En-Provence. Exhibitions, folklore, theatre, 


ES M . Sept. 1-December fair, concerts, music in the streets, visits to surrounding areas. 
: Er ROYAL THEATER SEASON, Copenhagen. June 22- 
3 —— Sept. 6-14 FOLK FESTIVAL OF THE GIANT KOPIERRE, Aniche. | 4 


- 


E FESTIVAL WEEK, Aarhus. Opara symphony concerts, ballet. June 26-July 20 | E 
i TOUR DE FRANCE CYCLE RACE, Brost to Paris. 
vives June 28-29 1 
A l INTERNATIONAL GRAND PF SUMMER SKIING, Val 
NLAND . deere, ee Me o 
-15 ja 
. April 12-20 * . 19975 SANTONS GAMES, Saintes. Ancien: music festival. 
"THE SEA CALLS” BOAT EXHIBITION, Turku. | July-August «3 
* June 2-8 MUSICAL HOURS, Mont-Saint-Michel. Chamber music, Sintal | | 
. DANCE AND MUSIC FESTIVAL, Kuopio. S music, dancing. . | m 
E June 12-315 - | July-Sept. * 
p. . FESTIVAL, Vaasa. Music, art, drama. - BIG SUMMER FESTIVAL, Biarritz. Regattas, horse races, golf, E 
duly 12-14 | tennis, bullfights, Basque pelota, polo. - 
. JAZZ '75, Pori. Music. July 14 





























7 duly 14-20 f 
. FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL, Kaustinen. 
E July 24-August 4 
_ OPERA FESTIVAL, Sav 
. E d August 9-14 
. .. MUSIC FESTI) 
: M . August 14-1 
, h- = TAMPERE THEATRE SUMMER, Tas does wi 


i 
| . unique seating arrangement revolves to changes of scé ^ ist 3l 
E. August 21- t6 2i Lt i NI duit dE IE: D 
HELSINKI FESTIVA | | M y 


AL, Turku. 






— Nov. 23-Dec. 
p. MI INTERNATIONAL 
? po. Helsinki. Ap 


A EN P. «tt 
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an.-Feb. 
. MOUNTAIN MUSIC FESTIVAL, Courchevel. 
. Jan. 25-Feb. 2 
. INTERNATIONAL SKI-YACHTING CUP RACES, Cannes. 

. Feb. 1-11 
| E CARNAVAL, Nice. Mardi Gras. 
E  .FOLKLORIC FESTIVAL OF THE BEAR and CARNAVAL, 
i _Saint-Laurent-Du-Cerdans. Includes the Dance of the Bear. 
_ March 6-17 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Nice. | BIG WINE 
Be larch 20 Oct. 1-7 
SPRING FESTIVAL, inn. SXUICoFcElmwen: FRENCH TEN 
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7 Marc "| à Oct. 10-19 
Me 28-April 6 
ASTER FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND SACRED ART, Lourdes. INTERNATIONA 
April 28 » Oct. 29-Nov. 10 


E D | SAINT-APHRODISE FESTIVAL, Beziers. GASTRONOMIC 
E | May © November 
. DRAMATIC ART FESTIVAL, Barentin. INTERNATIONA: 
.. May 2-19 Beginning of Nc | 
| BORDEAUX FESTIVAL, Bordeaux. Music, theatre, dancing. INTERNATIONAL.TOUR OF CORSIC 
. May 3-Oct. 31 Nov. 15-21 
E SATURDAY MUSIC FESTIVAL, Chartres. Chamber music. LES TROIS GLORIEUSES OR WINE F 
May 3-23 _ Georges, Beaune, Meursault. 
a Es INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, Cannes. Dec. 5-24 
E May 11-June29 - TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS FAIR, Strasbourg. 


INTERNATIONAL POLO TOURNAMENT, Paris. 





May 22 


E l à j 
T | THE RING RACE, SomugenAUxdil. Oldest Bois race. GERMANY , 1 
—  — May 23 4 
|. THE DONKEY DANCE AND BATTLE OF SINNEBELET, 

Gignac. Procession and games recall battle against the Saracens. Jan. 24-Feb. 2 


May 24-25: e" INTERNATION GREEN WEEK AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
FLOWER FESTIVAL, Mazeres. Parade of carts and old cars. Berlin. 
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Feb. 1-11 
CARNIVAL AND FASCHING BALLS, Rhineland, Bade- 
Wurttember3, Bavaria. Marci Gras. E 
Feb. 1-7 
INTERNATIONAL TOY FAIR, Nuernberg. 
Feb. 10 è 
ROSEMONDAY CARNIVAL PARADE, Cologne. 
Feb. 23-27 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Frankfurt. 
Feb. 25-March 7 
INTERNATIONAL BOAT EXHIBITION, Berlin: 
April 16-20 
INTERNATIONAL FUR FAIR, dentures 
May 1-31 
MAY FESTIVAL OF BALLET AND MUSIC, Wiesbaden. 
June 14-28 
MOZART FESTIVAL, Wuerzburg. 
July 
NYMPHEN3URG SUMMER FESTIVAL, Munich. 
July-August 
MOZART CONCERT SEASON, Augsburg. 
Mid-July to End of August | 
RICHARD WAGNER OPERA FESTIVAL, Bayreuth. 
August 24-27 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Frankfurt. 
August-October 
WINE FESTIVALS P" the Rhine, Main, Mosel and Neckar 
Rivers. 
Sept. 20-Oct. 5 
OCTOBERFEST BEER FESTIVAL, Munich. 
Mid-Sept. to Mid-October 
FESTIVAL WEEKS OF MUSIC, ARTS AND THEATRE , Berlin. 
End Sept.— Mid-October 
CANNSTATT FOLK AND BEER FESTIVAL, Stuttgart. 
Oct. 9-14 
BOOK FAIR, Frankfurt. 
Mid-End of October 
ANTIQUE FAIR, Munich. 
Nov. 12-18 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITION OF GASTRONOMY, 
Munich. 
Mid-End of December 
CHRISTKINDL MARKETS, Nuernberg, Munich, Berlin. Christ- 
mas toy fairs. 


Jan. 6 

THREE KINGS CAVALCADE, Gibraltar. Pageantry. 
April 

SHARK ANGLING FESTIVAL, Gibraltar. 

July 


CARNIVAL. CAVALCADE, Gibraltar. Amusements, dances. 


July 10-18 

GIBRALTAR FESTIVAL, Gibraltar. Music, art, drama. 
October 

DRAMA FESTIVAL, Gibraltar. 


Jan. 6 

EPIPHANY, THE “BLESSING OF THE WATERS,” nationwide. 
March 25 

FEAST OF THE VIRGIN AND INDEPENDENCE DAY, nation- 
wide. Paraces. 

April 1-Oct. 31 

SOUND AND LIGHT on Philopappus Hill facing the Acropolis, 
Athens and the Palace of the Grand Masters and Order of St. 
John, Rhodes. 

May 10-31 

FLOWER FESTIVAL, Edessa. 

May 15-Oct. 15 

FESTIVAL OF FOLKLORIC DANCES, Athens. 
July-September 

ATHENS FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA, Athens. 
July-August 

FESTIVAL OF ANCIENT DRAMA, Epidaurus. 


August n 

PROCESSIONS IN HONOR OF ST. SPYRIDON, Corfu: 

Sept. 1-30 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Thessaloniki. Includes Greek 
Film Festival. 


Jan. 1-Sept. 30 

DANCE PROGRAMS, Budapest. Folkloric. 

Feb. 1-28 

CARNIVAL, Debrecen. 

April 15-Early Sept. 

ORGAN CONCERTS IN THE CATHEDRAL, Pannonhalma. 
May 17-25 

INTERNATIONAL SPRING FAIF, Budapest. 

June 27-29 

INTERNATIONAL EQUESTRIAM DAYS, Hortobagy. 

July 21-27 

FOLK ARTS AND FOLK FESTIVAL, Balatonfoldvar. 
August 9-11 

EQUESTRIAN PLAYS AND TOURNAMENTS, Nagyvazsony. 
Sept. 24-Oct. 25 

CULTURAL WEEKS, Budapest. Music. 

Oct. 15-20 

MAIDEN FAIR, Pecsvarad. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 25 

FEAST DAYS, Thorri, Reykjavik and throughout the country. 
Month-long feast of pickled and smoked Icelandic food, dis- 
played at hotels and various resteurants. Dates back to ancient 
days when offerings were made to the gods for longer hours of 
daylight. 

Feb. 11 

BURSTING DAY, nationwide. Salted mutton and yellow pea 
soup is eaten in great quantities. Pre-Lenten event. 

June 1 

SEAMEN'S DAY, nationwide. Fishing is honored with proces- 
sions, speeches, rowing and swimming competitions. 

June 17 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE DAY, nationwide. Street dancing 
in the midnight sun. 

Oct. 9 

LEIF ERICSON'S DAY, nationwide. Marks the discovery of 
North America by Ericson in 1,000 A.D. 


January 

NATIONAL DANCE CHAMPIONSHIPS, nationwide. 

March 

ARTS FESTIVAL, Dublin. Music, poetry, theatre, discussions, 
March 10-18 

ST. PATRICK'S WEEK, nationwide. Especially good in Dublin. 
March 31 

THE IRISH GRAND NATIONAL, Fairyhouse, Dublin. 

April 16-19 

IRISH RUGBY FOOTBALL CENTENARY, Dublin. 

May 7-11 

INTERNATIONAL CHORAL AND FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL, 
Cork. 

May 10-18 

PAN CELTIC WEEK, Killarney. Competitions and concerts. 

May 16-25 

MAYTIME FESTIVAL AND CARROLL'S THEATRE INTER- 
NATIONAL, Dundalk. Music, sports and social events. 

May 28-June 2 

BEER FESTIVAL, Kilkenny. 

June 7-14 

FILM INTERNATIONAL, Cork. Short film competition. 

June 9-15 

FESTIVAL OF MUSIC IN GREAT IRISH HOUSES, Dublin. 
June 11-15 

INTERNATIONAL SEA ANGLING FESTIVAL, Westport. 
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Ani 27-29 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, uy. 
June 28 

IRISH SWEEPS DERBY, Curragh. Horse race. 
July 25-27 

BACH FESTIVAL, Killarney. 

July 27-Aug. 10 

ROBERTSTOWN GRAND CANAL FESTA, Robertstown. 
August 4-9 

IRISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, Dublin. 
August 5-10 

HORSE SHOW, Dublin. Top event. 

August 17-24 


VINTAGE WEEK, Birr. Old fashioned fun, antique car- exhibit. 


August 21-26 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL, Letterkenny. 
August 30-Sept. 4 

ROSE OF TRALEE INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Tralee. 
Sept. 13-28 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF LIGHT OPERA, Waterford. 
Sept. 28-Oct.5 - 

OCTOBER FAIR, Ballinasloe. Oldest horse fair around. 

Oct. 22-Nov. 2 

OPERA FESTIVAL, Wexford. Also concerts, films exhibits. 


SERIE 
July 20° | 
FESTIVAL OF THE REDEEMER, Ven ce. 
August-September 
36TH BIENNIAL 
Venice. 
August 14 
THE PROCESSION OF CANDLESTICXS, Sassari, 
August 16 
THE PALIO OF SIENA, Siena. Medieval horserace. 
September 
39TH INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIF OF THE LEVANT, 
Bari. 
Sept. 19 
ST. GENNARO FESTIVAL, Naples. Honcrs City's Patron Saint. 
October 
THE TRUFFLE FAIR, Alba. Cultural, agricultural events. 
TRADITIONAL SAN LUCA FAIR, Treviso. 1,000 year-old fair. 
Oct. 3-4 
FEAST CF ST. FRANCIS, Assisi. Italy's Patron Saint. 
Oct. 5 
GRAPE FESTIVAL, Ancona. 
November 
57TH INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW, Turin. 
November-June 
OPERA AND SYMPHONY MUSIC FESTIVAL, Bologna: 


Illuminated boats. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, 


Sardinia. 
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to children the next day. Noisy fest! 

Jan. 26-Feb. 11 

CARNIVAL, Viareggio. Masked pageants. 

Feb. 9-11 

ADRIATIC CARNIVAL, Fano (Pesaro and Urbino). 

Feb. 4-11 

32ND ALMOND BLOSSOM FESTIVAL, Agrigento. Folklore. 
February 

25TH FESTIVAL OF ITALIAN POPULAR SONGS, San Remo. 
March 27 


.MAUNDY THURSDAY PROCESSION, Marsala. Participants 


wear historica! costumes. 

March 28 

GOOD FRIDAY PROCESSION OF THE DEAD CHRIST 
Chieti. Dates back to 16th century. 

April 10-20 

AZALEA SHOW, Rome. On famous Sp 


April 25 V) 
ST. MARK'S FEAST DAY, Venice. Hór 
Late April 

"EUROFLORA" INTERNATIONAL FL 
May-July 

38TH FLORENTINE MAY mM FEST 


CRICKET FESTIVAL, Fisrdbos. Not the 

for racing sold in tiny cages. 

May 29 

CORPUS CHRISTI FESTIVAL, Brindisi. 

May 8 

SARDINIAN CAVALCADE, Sassari. Mot 

participate in a medieval thanksgiving pagea 

June-July 

TWO WORLDS FESTIVAL, Spoleto. Theatre 

27TH INTERNATIONAL AIR RACE around 

June 2 | 
FESTIVAL OF THE REPUBLIC, Rome. Military parades. 
June 13 

FEAST OF ST. ANTHONY, Padua. Great festivity for the City's 
Patron Saint. 

. June 24 and 28 

16TH CENTURY FOOTBALL GAME, Florence. 

July 

26TH SHAKESPEAR. EAN FESTIVAL, Verona. 
July-August 

10TH AUGUSTFEST BEER FESTIVAL, Senigallia. 
July 2 

THE PALIO OF SIENA, Siena. Medieval horserace. 

July 16 

INTERNATIONAL UNDE RWATER EVENTS, Ustica 


LUXEMBOURG < Sm c S 


Feb. 1 

CARNIVAL AND MASKED BALL, Diekirch. 
Feb. 8-11 

PRINCE CARNIVAL, nationwide. Mardi Gras. 
March 29-April 3 

EASTER EXHIBITION, Grevenmacher. 
March 31 

SAILING REGATTAS, Lac de La Haute-Sure. 

"EMAISCHEN" TRADITIONAL FEST VAL, Luxembourg- 
City. Earthenware items are sold for charity. 

April 3 

WINE FAIR, Grevenmacher. Tasting and dencing. 

May 1 

LILY OF THE VALLEY DAY, Mondor--Les-Bains. Non-stop 
entertainment! 

May 20 

DANCING PROCESSION, Echternach. Participants take three 
steps forward and two back to a haunting tune. 

May 27 

WINE TASTING DAY, Wellenstein. In the cooperative cellars. 
May 31-June 

INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES FAIR, Luxembourg-City. 
July-Early August 

INTERNATIONAL OPEN AIR THEATRE, Wiltz. Music, too! 
August 10 

INTERNATIONAL MOTO-CROSS "GRAND PRIX DE 
LUXEMBOURG", Ettelbruck. World championship series. 
Mid-August 

BEER FESTIVAL, Clausen Luxembourc 

August 24-Sept. 9 

AMUSEMENT FAIR, Luxembourg-Ci 

Sept. 13-14 

GRAPE AND WINE FESTIVAL, Gre 


MALTA 


Feb. 10 

FEAST OF ST. PAUL'S SHIPWRECK, \ 

March 28 

GOOD FRIDAY PAGEANTS, nationwide. 

May 11-13 

CARNIVAL, Valletta and throughout island. Dates back to 
1535. Dancing competitions, band marchss, decorated floats, 
grotesque masks, and a sword dance. 


Entertainment. 





June — 

" THE MALTA INTERNATIONAL AIR RALLY, Valletta. Light 
aircraft. 

June 28-29 

MNARJA FOLK FESTIVAL, Buskett Gardens, Valletta. 

July 1-15 

MALTA INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Naxxar. 


Jan. 16-25 

44TH AUTOMOBILE RALLY, Monte Carlo. 

Feb. 14-23 

15TH INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION FESTIVAL, Monte 
Carlo. 

March 30 


OPEN INTERNATIONAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT, Monte Carlo. 


April 

NATIONAL ORCHESTRA OF THE MONTE CARLO OPERA 
CONCERTS, Monte Carlo. 

May 11 

33RD MONACO AUTOMOBILE GRAND PRIX, Monte Carlo. 
June 

38TH INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW, Monte Carlo. 
July-August 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF ARTS, Monte Carlo. 

Nov. 18-23 

FALL BRIDGE TOURNAMENT, Monte Carlo. 

Nov. 19 

MONEGASQUE FESTIVAL DAY, Monte Carlo. 


1975 marks the 700th Anniversary of Amsterdam with, year-long 
celebrations. Founding day was October 27, 1275. Theme of 
celebration: "700 Years of Working and Playing in Amsterdam.” 


Feb. 9-11 

CARNIVAL CELEBRATIONS WITH PRINCE CARNIVAL, 

North Brabant, Limburg, ja hs eae Losser and Oldenzaal. 

March 7-9 

INTERNATIONAL SHOW JUMPING, Brabant Halls Den Bosch. 

March 27-Mid-May 

“KEUKENHOF” 26TH NATIONAL OPEN AIR FLOWER 

SHOW, Lisse. 

April 11-20 

DUTCH ART AND ANTIQUE FAIR, Turfschip, Breda. 

April 14-18 

INTERNATIONAL TULIP TIME MUSIC FESTIVAL, Katwijk 

aan Zee. 

April 26 

, 28TH BULB DISTRICT FLORAL PARADE, Haarlem. 

' April 30 

QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, nationwide. 

End of April-End of Sept. 

TRADITIONAL CHEESE MARKET, Waagplein, Alkmaar. 

End of May-Beginning of June 

` INTERNATIONAL TRADITIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL, Turf- 

schip, Breda. 

June 11-August 13 

13TH OLD DUTCH MARKET, Hoorn. Demonstrations of old 

crafts and folkloric dances. 

. June 15-July 9 

HOLLAND FESTIVAL, Amsterdam, The istud OO SEAN 

Rotterdam, Utrecht. Concerts, opera, chamber music, ballet. 

July 6-August 31 

WINDMILL DAYS, Kinderdijk, southeast of Rotterdam. 

Mid-July—Beginning of August 

OLD CRAFTS DEMONSTRATIONS, Open Air Museum, 

Arnhem. 

July 31 

COUNTRY WEDDING, Joure. Old Frisian costumes. 

August-Sept. 

28TH INTERNATIONAL SHOW JUMPING, Rotterdam. 

_ August 2-7 | 

SNEEK WEEK INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACES, Sneker- 
meer Sneek. 





End of «Rut Beginning of Boot 

DELFT TATTOO, Grote Markt, Delft. Frecision drills. 
October-November 

NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL, Rotterdam. 


1975 celebrates the 150th Anniversary of Norwegian Immi- 
gration to the USA. The sloop "Restauration" sailed from 
Stavanger on July 4, 1825 with 52 immigrants, arriving in New 
York on October 9 with 53 persons. The event will be com- 
memorated throughout Norway. This anniversary coincides with 
the 850th Anniversary of Stavanger where the Bishop of 
Winchester laid the foundation stone for the Cathedral in 1125. 


Jan. 5 

MONOLITH SKI RACE, Oslo. Cross-country ski race for men. 
Ladies' event in Frogner Park. 

Feb. 2-4 

CENTENARY OF THE NORWEGIAN TROTTING ASSOCIA- 
TION, Oslo. Special events. 

March 

WINTER FESTIVAL, Narvik beyond the Arctic Circle. Skiing, 
skating, entertainment and the selection cf a Black Bear Princess. 
March 9-16 

HOLMENKOLLEN DA YS, Oslo. International skiing events. 
March 23-30 

EASTER LAPP WEDDINGS, Karasjok and Kautokeino. Very 
colorful. Reindeer races, too! 

May 14 

MIDNIGHT SUN at North Cape. First day of round-the-clock 
sunshine. The sun never dips below the horizon. 

May 21-June 4 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC, DRAMA AND 
FOLKLORE, Bergen. 

June 3-8 

PHILATELIC EXHIBITION, Bergen. 

June 23 

MIDNIGHT CUP GOLF TOURNAMENT, Oslo and Trondheim. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT, nationwide. Bonf res, fireworks, open air 
dancing. Special in Oslo, Lillehammer and Trondheim. Peasant» 
weddings in Voss. 
July 


FJORD SKI FESTIVAL, Geiranger. Glacier skiing at Djupvass; | Je << 


3,500 feet above the Geiranger Fjord. 

July 29-Aug. 8 

WORLD JAMBOREE, Lillehammer. Boy scouts from around the 
world. 

August 

PER GYNT FESTIVAL, Vinstra. Drama. 

August 30 

150TH ANNIVERSARY OF BERGEN MUSEUM, Bergen. 
Sept. 18 

INTERNATIONAL ICE HOCKEY TOUFNAMENT, Oslo. 
Oct. 1-31 

STATE ‘AUTUMN EXHIBIT, Oslo. Graphic art, paintings. 
Dec. 10 

PRESENTATION OF NOBEL PEACE PRIZE, Oslo. 


February-March 

"EARLY SPRING" FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Zakopane. Music, 

dance, exhibits. 

March 8-9 

6TH EUROPEAN INDOOR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Katowice. 

March 21-29 

ORGAN MUSIC DAYS '75, Cracow. Concerts and recitals. 

May 1-Sept. 15 

CONCERT OF CHOPIN MUSIC, Warsaw. Every Sunday. 

May 17-23 

20TH INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR, Warsaw. 

June 1-9 

12TH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF SHORT FILMS, 
Cracow. 
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. Plock. Regional shows and folk arts fair. — m 
June | 

"^ 13TH NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF POLISH SONGS, Opole- 
Mid-August 

15TH INTERNATIONAL SONG FESTIVAL AND RECORDS 
FAIR, Sopot. 

. Sept. 1-8 

.8TH INTERNATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL OF THE FIGH- 
LANDS, Zakopane. 

Sept. 20-28 

“THE WARSAW AUTUMN” 18TH INTERNATIONAL FzSTI- 
VAL OF CONTEMPORAR Y MUSIC, Warsaw. 

Sept. 21-28 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Poznan. 

Oct. 24-27 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF JAZZ MUSIC AND JAZZ 
JAMBOREE, Warsaw. 

Mid-December 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CHRISTMAS CRECHES, Cracow. 


- 



















January-February = RA -- f DS AX a 
NATIONAL SOCCER CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES, Estoril. ` 
HOCKEY ON ROLLER SKATES CHAMPIONSHIP.MAT: 






{ | 


Estoril. f Wi! x 
Jan. 1-15 Y YA \ 
PORTUGUESE HANDICRAFT EXHIBITION, Estoril 
Jan. 24 "I ALAS | MM 
ANNUAL FAIR OF THE PINE TREE SEEDS, Anciao. 
Feb. 8-11 WAN Y7 
INTERNATIONAL CARNIVAL FESTIVAL, Estoril. 
Feb. 24-March 10 | 
FAIR OF ST. MATIAS, Abrantes. 
. March 25 

GREAT EXHIBITION FAIR OF MARCH, Aveiro. 
April 24-25 
. ANNUAL FAIR OF ST. MARCUS, Alter Do Chao. 
May 12-13 
ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE, Fatima. Quite impressive! 
May 15 
CITY FESTIVALS AND OPENING OF SPA SEASON, Caldas 
Da Rainha. 
June 9-23 J 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Lisbon. 
June 24-29 
FOLKLORE FESTIVALS, Angra Do Heroismo in the Azores. 
Honors Sts. Peter and Paul. Fishermen's holiday. 
First or Third Sunday of July 
GREAT FESTIVAL OF THE RED WAISTCOAT, Vila Franca 
De Xira. Famous parade of ‘‘campinos’’, prize contest for catch- 


i A 








ing bulls, fireworks, bloodless bullfights, free-for-all bull catching, 


July 25 r 
FAIR OF THE GARLIC, Ericeira. Also Fair of St. James. 
August 10-17 

FESTIVAL OF THE GREEN CAP AND THE SALT "ANS, 
Alcochete. Bullfights, amusements. 
August 23-24 
TRADITIONAL FESTIVALS OF THE e Da 






ANNUAL FAIR OF ST. BARTHOLO yte E 
Sept. 20-30 

FESTIVAL AND FAIR OF ST. MIC 
Oct. 12-13 | 

ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE, Fatima. 
Oct. 19-20 

VINTAGES FAIR, Meda. Wine tasting, page 


lore. 

Nov. 10-30 

GREAT TRADITIONAL FAIR OF ST. MARTING, C 
Exhibits, handicrafts, dances, food. LI r Be 





Dec. 31 


7 77 4 
GREAT FESTIVALS OF ST. SYLVESTER, Funchal in Madeira. 
New Year's Eve festival. | 









March : : 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION AND FESTIVAL OF 
LIGHT MUSIC, Brasov. ` 

April 

“SIMBRA OILOR” TRADITIONAL SHEPHERD'S FESTIVAL, 
mountain area. Recalls departure of shepherds for mountains. 
May 1 : 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR DAY, nationwide. 
July 20 

MAIDENS’ FAIR, Mount Gaina. Songs, dances ¢ 
selling Romanian folk apt. 
August 3-10 
FOLKLORE CARN 
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SPAIN 


Jan. 15-Feb. 15 \ 
WINTER FESTIVE : 
fencing, racing, golf te hows. m - 
March 12-19 : i k 
"FALLAS" OF SA OSE/or ST. JOSEF ESTIVAL, 
Valencia. Pageantry /exhibits; fireworks, paratle WW 

} 
FESTIVALS OF MOORS AND CHRISTIANS, Alcoy (Alicante). 


April 22-24 
April 23 


FESTIVAL OF SAN 
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ERVA ES DAY, Batce 
April 23-28 | 
APRIL FESTIVALS, § 
dancing, special foodsé 
May 5-12 | t 
HORSE FAIR, Jerez de 
May 10-15 

FESTIVITIES OF i 
Santo Domingo de la C 




















May 10-26 
FESTIVAL OF ST. IS =$; rts, 
folk dances, sports compe 5 Ope fama, exhibits] 
May 29 | | 

S CHRIS EST re since 1230. 
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FESTIVAL, 
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going strone 
August 1-31 
BIG MONTH OF/F 
regattas and an i 
Sept. 4-8 
SHERRY WINE H 
Blessing of grapes, selection) ó 
parade, flamenco festival, bulffi 
contest to honor sherry. 
Sept. 19-27 | 
GRAPE HARVEST FESTIVAL, Logrono. Samples, songs 

Sept. 24-28 | ó 
FIESTAS OF LA MERCED, Barcelona. Band festival, parade, 
medieval drama, swimming race across the port of Barcelona. 
Oct. 10-18 | * 
FESTIVITIES OF EL PILAR, Zaragoza. Religious pageantry, 
selection of a Queen, sports competitions, bullfights. — 











AL, Jerez de la Frontera. 
val Queen and her Court, 
tastinc and a literary 
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1975: EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE YEAR. 
Special projects in Visby, Falun and Engelsberg . 


, 


Jan. 3-5 

MOTOR CAR RALLY, Nora. 
Jan. 6 
TWELFTH NIGHT GRAND SLALOM, Are. 

Jan. 17-26 

BUILD AND REBUILD: A DO-IT- YOURSELF EXHIBITION, 
Stockholm. 

Feb. 6-8 

THE GREAT LAPP WINTER FAIR, Jokkmokk. 

Feb. 15-16 
WORLD SPRINT SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, Stockholm. 

Feb. 20-March 2 
39TH INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW, Stockholm. 

March 
. THE EUROVISION SONG CONTEST, Stockholm. 

March 2 

VASA SK! RACE, Saleon to Mora. 53 miles cross-country. 

April 30 
‚WALPURGIS NIGHT, nationwide. Bonfires, songs and speeches 
honor the coming of spring. 

Mid-May-Sept. 

DRAMA AND 18TH CENTURY OPERAS, Drottningholm. 
Four times a week at the Court Theatre. 

May 17-June 15 

SWEDISH HANDICRAFT SHOW, Malmo. Demonstrations. 

June 

DANCE FILM FESTIVAL, Stockholm. 

June 20-21 

MIDSUMMER CELEBRATIONS, nationwide. Dancing around 
the Maypole, games, folk dances. 

Early July 

GRAND PRIX FOR TENNIS, Bastad. 

Early July-Mid-August 

VISBY FESTIVAL, Visby. Mystical opera pageant. 

July 6 

THE CHURCH BOAT RACE, Leksand. Long boats compete to 
cross Lake Siljan to Sunday service. 

July 12-13 

ANCIENT GOTLAND ATHLETIC GAMES, Stanga. 

July 18-20 

LAPLAND FOLK FESTIVAL, Asele. Held for more than 200 
years. Handicrafts demonstrated and sold, auctions, old home- 
stead day and an old-fashioned country wedding. 

July 26-27 

FISHING FESTIVAL, Kukkola. A log floating contest, too. 

July 26-August 3 

ANTIK '75, Helsingborg. Art and antiques fair. 

Early August 

OLD FASHIONED FAIR, Sunne. 

Sept. 2-6 

WORLD, WATER AND WE EXHIBITION AND CONFER- 
ENCE, Jonkoping. " 
Dec. 10 


NOBEL FESTIVITIES WITH NOBEL PRIZE CEREMONY, 
Dec. 13 

ST. LUCIA'S DAY, nationwide. Candle crowns are worn in the 
December-February 

STRAUSS FESTIVAL, Stockholm. 

Jan. 18-26 SI : 
2ND INTERNATIONAL PARA-SKI CUP MEET; Savognir 

Feb. 6, 10, 11 

Feb. 28-March 15 

3RD INTERNATIONAL ORIENTAL CARPETS EXHIBITION, 


Stockholm. 

traditional procession of the Queen of L zi | A 
& 3» 

CARNIVAL, Lucerne. 

Montreux. Rare carpets. 
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12TH INTERNATIONAL CHORAL FESTIVAL, Montreux. 
April 27-May 3 

15TH GOLDEN ROSE, Montreux. Television awards program. 
May 22-June 1 

16TH SWISS ART AND ANTIQUES FAIR, Basel. 

June 22-July 5 

14TH INTERNATIONAL HIGH ALPINE BALLOONING 
WEEKS, Murren. 

July 4-20 

9TH INTERNATIONAL MONTREUX FESTIVAL, Montreux. 
Blues, jazz, films and top stars. 

August 

NEW FORM IN FILM, Montreux. Three weeks of new American 
films. 

August 31-Oct. 5 

30TH INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL, Montreux. Sym- 
phony concerts, oratorios, religious rrusic. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 9 

AUTUMN FAIR, Basel. 


TURKEY 


End of March-Early April 
ULUDAG WINTER FESTIVAL, 


April 19-27 

MESIR FESTIVAL, Manisa. Exhibi 
tion of special candy said to give you 
April 23-May 1 


palace gardens. Parades, festivals and -ash 
May 3-11 


FESTIVAL OF EPHESUS, near Izmir. Parades and dancing. 


May 17-24 

FESTIVAL OF PERGAMUM, Bergama. Outdoor drama, 
FESTIVAL OF PAMUKKALE, Denizli. Folk dancing at ruins. 
June 7-16 | 
MEDITERRANEAN FESTIVAL, Izmir. Music and dance groups 
from various Mediterranean countries, 

June 8-15 . 

OILED WRESTLING GAMES OF KIAKPINAR, Edirne. Free- 
style Turkish wrestling with oiled contenders. 
June 22-July 13 

FESTIVAL OF CULTURE AND THE ARTS, Istanbul. 

July 1-4 

FESTIVAL OF KUSADASI. Folk dancss. 

August 10-18 

FESTIVAL OF TROY, Troy. Outdoor drama in the ruins. 
August 20-Sept. 20 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR, Izmir. 

First Week in September 

FESTIVAL OF CULTURE AND THE ARTS, Bodrum. Site of 
ancient Halikarnassus. Concerts, recitals and folk dancing. 
Sept. 8-10 

CIRIT COMPETITIONS, Konya. Turkish version of polo. 

Sept. 14-16 

HARVEST FESTIVAL, Goreme. 

Dec. 1-17 

FESTIVAL OF MEVLANA or WHIRLING DERVISHES, 
Konya. Ritual performance of Whirling Dervishes commemorates 
death of their founder, Mevlana. Also exhibits of Seljuk art. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Jan.-June 

1900 FESTIVAL, Caerleon, Gwent. Rt 

Jan. 18-March 16 
JAZZ SCENE: "THE FACE OF BLACK music” de 
Aylesbury. p e ind [LL 
Feb. 7-8 TES 
CRUFT'S DOG SHOW, London. | 2 GM 

Feb. 11 A 

PANCAKE RACE, Olney. ye 

Feb. 14-15 

ENGLISH FOLK DANCE AND SONG SOCIETY FESTIVA 
London. 
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| | NORDIC WINTER GAMES, iSi dedo Ra | Meri, 


March-April 

CALDER VALLEY FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS, Mytholmroyd, 
West Yorkshire. 

March 28 

WORLD MARBLES CHAMPIONSHIP, Tinsley SON. West Sus- 
sex. 

April 9-17 

BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, Birmingham. 

April 18-20 

POETRY FESTIVAL, Cambridge. 

May 8-10, 16-17 

MUSIC FESTIVAL, Chester. 

May 21-223 

CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW, London. 

May 23-June 1 

BACH FESTIVAL, Bath. 

May 27-31 

URDD NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, Llanelli, aids Wales. 

June 11-21 

ANTIQUES FAIR, London. 

June 14 

TROOPING THE COLOUR: THE QUEEN'S OFFICIAL 
BIRTHDAY, London. 

June 22-28 

INTERNATIONAL ORGAN FESTIVAL, Bath. 

July 1-5 


|. INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL EISTEDDFOD, Llangollen, 


Wales. 

July 31 

JERSEY BATTLE OF FLOWERS, Jersey, Channel Island. 

August 24-Sept. 13 

EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Edinburgh. 
August 25-Sept. 2 

KING'S LYNN FESTIVAL, King's Lynn. Music, art, drama. 
Oct. 6-25 

SWANSEA FESTIVAL, Swansea. Music, art, drama, ballet. 


May 5-13 

MOSCOW STARS, Moscow. Music, art, drama, ballet. 

June 21-29 

WHITE NIGHTS FESTIVAL, Leningrad. Mud. art, Hrana and 
ballet by the light of the midnight sun. 

July 20-22 

SONG FESTIVAL, Riga. 

Sept. 6-20 

GOLDEN AUTUMN, Sochi. Music, art, drama, ballet. 

Sept. 15-24 


29TH WORLD AND 34TH EUROPEAN WEIGHTLIFTING | 


CHAMPIONSHIPS, Moscow. 

Sept. 21-26 

GEORGIAN ARTS FESTIVAL, Tbilisi. 

Oct. 1-10 

UKRAINIAN ARTS FESTIVAL, Kiev. 

Dec. 25-Jan. 5 

RUSSIAN WINTER FESTIVAL, Moscow. Music, art, drama, 
ballet, circus and sleigh rides. 


s, 


Jan.-March 

WINTER SPORTS COMPETITION AND CARNIVAL, Bohinj 
and Opatija. 

Feb. 1-28 
MIMOSA'S HOLIDAY, Herceg Novi. Concerts, sports. 
March 2-8 

INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, Sarajevo. 

March 12-17 

INTERNATIONAL SK! JUMPING, Planica. 

April-June 

FOLKLORE PERFORMANCES, Cilipi. Every Sunday. 
April 21-27 

INTERNATIONAL SPRING FAIR, Zagreb. 


<i. a pra ii V Š CE TIS ANCUS AT D 
FESTIVAL OF POPULAR MUSIC, Seigrade. 
June-August 
SUMMER FESTIVAL, Split. 
FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Bled. 
July 3-8 
BALKAN FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Ohrid. 
July 10-August 25 
SUMMER FESTIVAL, Dubrovnik. 
July 22-29 
WORLD REVIEW OF ORIGINAL FOLKLORE, Zagreb. 
August 
INTERNATIONAL WINES AND SPIRITS FAIR, Ljubljana. 
September | 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRE FESTIVAL, Belgrade. 
Sept. 1-10 
ADRIATIC SKI-DIVING CHAMPIONSHIP, Portoroz. 
Sept. 6-16 
INTERNATIONAL AUTUMN FAIR, Zagreb. 
Oct. 1-7 | 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL O= PUPPET THEATRES, 
Zagreb. 
Dec. 29-30 
INTERNATIONAL SCUBA DIVING EVENTS, Mali Losinj. 
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Furailpass lets you travel 


all over Europe for what youd pay for 
this one trip. E 


Atwo-week, unlimited travel First Class Eurailpass costs just $130. 

A one-time, one-way First Class railticket from Paris to Stockholm costs $140. 

At $130, it's obvious that you don't have to travel every day to 
make Eurailpass a bargain. 

Yet complete travel freedom is yours. Unlimited First Class 
rail travel through 13 European countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 

You can pick up and go whenever you wish. 100,000 miles 
oftrack take you to cities, towns and scenic attractions all over 
Europe. Our trains are fast (some over 100 mph), modern, frequent, 
clean and punctual. And First Class is downright luxurious. 

Our new two-week pass costs $130. A three-week pass costs 
$160. One month S200. Two months $270. Three months $330. 
Children from 4 to 12 go half-price. Under 4, free. Full-time students 
under 26 can get cur Student-Railpass. Unlimited Second Class 
travel for two months, $180. 

Important: You must buy Eurailpass here before 
you leave. It's not for sale in Europe. 

Compare the cost of Eurailpass with the 
cost of other ways of getting around 
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Europe (especially automo- alae icu Sd 
bile + gas + mileage + P) VOV Me NY ee id A Ne 


insurance + tax). Then see 
your Travel Agent. Meanwhile, FP zd | 
send in the coupon for a free Foray) LM KL el Veo AURIA 
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Dept. 31-2056, Box 90 











= Bohemia, New York 
> 11716 

| Please send me your free 

| O Eurailpass folder [7] Student-Railpass folder 

| Name 7 

| | 4 

| Street | à 

| City Digi or ilu ei | : 
EURAILPASS  ! The price of one trip could pay for all of Europe. ! ; 


4 ; ( Golf is nice and easy here. We dor t TANE to * 
Om make starting times three days in advance." 


Dan Cates on the Cates' thirteenth visit to Bermuda. 


Sr E "In the late afternoon we like to take the ferry 
into town. It's ten minutes and the prettiest EGG 
EC ride in the world. I like to sit up on the prow ~ 
B and feel the breeze in what's left of my hair” 


Hm. 


| E ; ES 
—. Bermuda is so gentle. There's an atmosphere CHEN 
as "T ST ba Ld 
E of total relaxation. We find anawfullot "3 
to occupy us... ina mild sort of way? ^ 


“Bermuda is a very special place for me... 
, I met my wife here” 


Take a 


44 Bermuda Break 


in Rendezvcus Time. 


December 1, 1974 to March 15, 1975. 
See your travel agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 120 T 
610 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., NY. 10020 or 711 Statler Office Bldg, Boston, Mass. 1673. s ws 
NERVES pcg) A ye 





; AU ? ( A f I et ^5 oy ie i Y ý . 
HOMES AND GARDENS TOURS: u islandwide. A different set of - Mee 
elegant homes open to the public every Tuesday. A rare chance 
to see the interiors of some of the Island's finest residences. 


April-September 
CRICKET MATCHES, at a variety. of fies. Thursdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays. AN N ! 


May 24-25 MAA. 


f DOG SHOW, gg Gardens, | 

May-November NE 
the CARIBBEAN z————— 

to visitors. No license or entry fe » 
POWERBOAT RACING at Ferry Rowe SE Air- 
port in St. George's. Held on alternate-Sunday RS 
participation. m RR 
June-September 


Jan. 1 ^ BERMUDA FITTED DINGHIES RACE, St. George 6 
JUNKANOO PARADE, Nassau; A combination of Mardi Gras,  P'abors or Mangrove Bay, Somerset. 


Mummer's Parade and ancient African tribal rituals. Starts at 4 Early August k: ? 
a.m., Bay Street downtown. ANNUAL CUPMATCH CRICKET FESTIVAL. A classic of tv a 
Jan. 12-19 day duration. Keen competitión-between Sc Somerset a ==) 
BAHAMAS INTERNATIONAL TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP, George's Cricket ee Ut am 
Grand Bahama Island. $50,000 tournament. Berrmudiam event: eus — 
Feb. 13 se ne tah Rc tn — n 

a CER MATCHES. Weekends. == = 
E YACHT RACE, Miami to GV. October (date not detifgaised)- T F = 

5-0-5 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS; S ay Bay: World-wide com 

EAD MIAMI-NASSAU RACE. petition. The Island's 5-0-5 sailors compete with entries frg 


SAILING SYMPOSIUMS, Out Island Inn, George Town. Sailing yera continents. 


ore Class sloops. RUGBY FOOTBALL AND FIELD HOCKEY at varic 


WINTER SNIPE SAILING CHAMPIONSHIP, Nassau. tion and the Nations Sperts Che. Every Sunday, 
March 24-28 December-March 

“HIS AND HERS” BILLFISH TOURNAMENT, Chub Cay, RENDEZVOUS TIME, islandwide with special ev 
Berry Islands. One male and one female angler per boat, out for 
sailfish, white and blue marlim and swordfish. hunts, fashion: LTS military parades d/ 
April 14 | English draught beer. Featured events in^t 
BAHAMAS GOLF ASSOCIATION GOLF BONANZA, Nassau. George and the city of Hamilton. f 
April 14-18 f f 
WHITE MARLIN FISHING TOURNAMENT, Bimini. f 


BiS I TUR NAMENT, Walkers Cay. BARBADOS 


April 24-26 

22ND ANNUAL OUT ISLAND REGATTA, George Town, January-A pril 

Exuma. Annual sailing event with Bahamian work sloops . BARBADOS NATIONAL TRUST OPEN HOUSE PROGRAMS. 
May 1-4 Every Wednesday great houses of Barbados are open to visitors. 
BAHAMAS REEF PRO-AM GOLF TOURNAMENT, Freeport. Late Feb.-March 

May 10-12 HORSE RACING, Garrison Savannah, Bridgetown. 

DIVING MEDICINE COURSE, Freeport. Send your doctor GAME FISHING TOURNAMENT. Open to visitors. 


here! It’s a course for diving doctors at Underwater Explorers WEEKLY GOLF TOURNAMENTS Sandy Lane and Rockley 
Club, sanctioned by the AMA. Golf Clubs. 


June-September Feb. 5 
BAHAMAS GOOMBAY SUMMER FESTIVAL, Nassau and all YOUTH CARNIVAL QUEEN ELECTION, Oranjestad. 
islands. Street dancing, folklore shows, Bahamian cuisine. Feb. 10 
June 14-28 GRAND CARNIVAL PARADE, Oranjestad. Floats, steel bands, 
YACHTSMAN'S PILOTED CRUISE TO THE BAHAMAS. Feb. 11 
Miami to Nassau. OLD MASK PARADE, Oranjestad. Carnival celebrations end 
June 29-July 4 with the burning of “King Momo". | 
BLUE MARLIN FISHING TOURNAMENT, Cat Cay. April 25-May 1 
December | INTERNATIONAL SUNFISH TOURNAMENT. 
ANNUAL WAHOO ROUND UP, Bimini. | IL | April 30 

> | QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, islandwide. 

May 31 


Bri aah: D A C C MISS ARUBA PAGEANT. 
l i E^ June 24 
l : | | H- | ST. JOHN'S DAY. Country people perform a folkloric dance. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 1 Mait Mos June 22-29 
: ' jof A.S.U. (ARUBA SPORTS UNION) OLYMPIAD, St. John's. 
annual World Bridge Federation Championship i IB's Tournaments in soccer, baseball, table tennis, cycling, fencing. 
players at Southampton Princess Hotel. | ! 2 July (date not determined) 
Jan. 26 - INTERNATIONAL TROLLING TOURNAMENT. Also October. 
THE BERMUDA HUNTER TRIALS AND CROSS-COUNTRY, November 
Warwick. At “Allspice,” spansored by the Bermuda Saddle Club. POPULAR ART EXHIBITION, Oranjestad. 
Feb. 1-9 Dec. 15 
16TH ANNUAL BERMUDA BRIDGE TOURNAMENT, KINGDOM DAY, islandwide. Marks the achievement of semi- 
" Southampton. Regional tournament will attract players from autonomy by the Netherlands Antilles in 1954. 
Canada and Great Britain. Dec. 31 
March 1-2 NEW YEAR'S EVE, islandwide. Dandee (group of musicians and 
DOG SHOW, Bermuda Botanical Gardens, Paget. singers) go from house to house making up comic songs. 
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March 31 

EASTER MONDAY, ESA Public holiday with kite Tel 
competition at Garrison Savannah, Bridgetown. 
INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MEETS, National Stadium. 

May 1 

MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS, islandwide. 

June 

MOTOR SPORTS RALLY, Barbados Rally Clut 

July-February 

POLO, Bridgetown and St. James. 

Late August 

HORTICULTURE WEEK, Bridgetown. 

Sept..Nov. - 

HORSE SHOW, JUMPING, Bridgetown. 

Nov. 30 

INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION Á: 

December-June 

FOOTBALL, HOCKEY, NETBALL 

town and St. James. 


BONAIRE 


Jan. 1 

NEW YEAR MASQUERADE. 

Feb. 1-28 

“SIMADAN” or Folkloric Harvest Dances, i 

Feb. 8-9 

CARNIVAL PARADE AND VENEZUELA CARNIVAL 
REGATTA, ene. 

April 30 

QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, islandwide. 
June 24 

CELEBRATION OF ST. JOHN'S DAY, islandwide. 

June 29 
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CELEBRATION OF SAINTS PETER AND PAUL, islandwide. 


Oct. 8-11 
8TH ANNUAL BONAIRE INTERNATIONAL SAILING 
REGATTA, Kralendijk. 


CURACAO 


March 1-31 

HARVEST FESTIVALS, in the countryside. 

April 1-30 

WATER FESTIVAL, steric. Carnival of water sports. 

April 30 

QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, islandwide. 
Balls, music, parades and fireworks. 

June 1 

MISS CURACAO PAGEANT. 

June 24 . 

ST. JOHN'S DAY. A fisherman's holiday on land. 

July 26 

CURACAO DAY, Prometa, Marks discovery of the island. 
Oct. 4 

ANIMAL'S DAY, Willemstad. Animal show with prizes for the 
best kept. 


|. Oct. 12 


COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATION, islandwide. ral ever ts 
in Willemstad. 


Dec. 5 

ST. NICHOLAS DAY, islandwide. enim toys, for the 
L——^ 

Dec. 15 

KINGDOM DAY AND ANTILLEAN F KG DAY, f, islandwice. 


— 
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GRENADA 


Jan. 1 ki 

NEW YEAR FIESTA AND YACHT RAI SE. 

Jan. 5-12 

"AROUND GRENADA RACE". International yacht race. 
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ANNUAL FISHING TOURNAMENT. 

Feb. 7 

INDEPENDENCE DAY ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIO 
islandwide. 

Feb. 10-11 

CARNIVAL MONDAY AND TUESDAY, islandwide. Calypso 
pageants, steel band ‘’jump-up,” carnival balls and gaiety. 

March 30-31 

EASTER TRINIDAD-GRENADA REGATTA AND HORSE 
RACING. 

May 19 

WHITSUN FESTIVITIES, islandwide. 

May 29 

CORPUS CHRISTI RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS, islandwide. 
Aug. 4-5 

EMANCIPATION DAY HOLIDAYS. 


GUADELOUPE 


Jan. 26 

CARNIVAL CELEBRATIONS begin and cé 
Wednesday. Unique to this ee 

Feb. 11 

MARDI GRAS, Point-a-Pitre. Floats, b 
parades. Miss Guadeloupe contest. 

Feb. 12 

ASH WEDNESDAY, Point-a-Pitre and islanc 
black and white costumes and parties end w 
King Carnival. 

March 6 

MI-CAREME or MID 

April-December 

BICYCLE RACES mos 

March 31 

EASTER MONDAY FAMILY P NICS 2 
Banks. Visijyórs are invited to join\natives in 
and land gfabs. 
July 14 

BASTILLE DAY, islant 
public celebrations. 

Aug. 9 

FETE DES ISINIERES or-GOOK'S FESTIVAL, Point-a-Pitre. 
Women in Creolé"Costumes carry elaborately decorated roast 
chickens, stuffed lobsters and other specialties in baskets deco- 
rated with miniature kitchen utensils. Rftga Mass at Cathedral 
followed by a six-hour feast which visitors may enjoy free o 
charge. Singing and dancing afterward. 

Nov. 1 

ALL SAINTS DAY, islandwide. Candle lighting at tombs, stones 
and monuments in all island cemeteries. 

Nov. 22 

SAINT CECELIA’S DAY, islandwide. Music festivals. 

Dec. 24 

CHRISTMAS EVE CELEBRATIONS, islandwide. Continuous 
dancing and dining on goodies like pork stew, angola peas and 
blood sausage. Then on to Midnight Mass. 

Dec. 28 

“YOUNG SAINTS DAY.” Mass and a parade of costumed chil- 
dren with toys. 

REVEILLON DE LA SAINT SYLVESTRE or ST. SYL- 
VESTER'S FEAST, islandwide. A festive New Year's Eve, 


HAITI 


Jan. 1-Feb. 11 

MARDI GRAS FUN. Street dancing every Sunday with merry- 
makers in grotesquely funny costumes. 

Feb. 24-April 10 

RARA CARNIVAL, in villages outside Port-au-Prince and Leo- 
gane. African dances. 

May 1 ; 
AGRICULTURE AND LABOR DAY, islandwide. Parade of field 
workers and a fair. 


ide. Military parades, firework 





, 


Feb. 8-11 


ASSAU-KINGSTON CARIBBEAN SAILING’ CLASSIC, 
Nassau to Kingston. | 


FESTIVAL OF ARTS & CRAFTS, islanc 
of Jamaica National Dano Theatre Compa 
August 3 
INDEPENDENCE SUND. 
August 4 
13TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF IND 
DAY, islandwide. 
Oct. 5-12 
17TH ANNUAL BLUE MARLIN INTE 
TOURNAMENT, Port Antonio. 
Dct. 18 

NTIONAL HERCES' DAY, islandwide. 


Feb. 9-10 
CARNIVAL, Fort-de-France and islandwide. Floats, parades, 


e. Includes openifg 


islandwide. 


parties, selection of Carnival Queen and fancy dress competitions. 


Feb. 11 

MARDI GRAS OR SHROVE TUESDAY, islandwide. 

Feb. 12 

ASH WEDNESDAY CARNIVAL, islandwide. 

March 6 

MI-CAREME OR MID-LENT, islandwide. Gala balls. 

March 31 

EASTER MONDAY, islandwide. Easter Creole picnics and a 
soccer game between Martinique and Guadeloupe, the classic 
sports event of the year. 

July 14 

BASTILLE DAY, islandwide. Military parades, fireworks, 
Dec. 24-25 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND DAY, islandwide. Dancing, dining and 
Midnight. Mass. The feast continues on Christmas Day. Carols 
with a slight African rhythm. 


Jan. 1 
NEW YEAR'S DAY CELEBRATION, islant 
streets and parade of carnival bands. F 
Feb. 3-10 
OPEN GOLF TOURNAMENT, Plymouth. 
Mid-June-Mid-July 
LEEWARD ISLANDS CRICKET TOURNAMENT, Plymouth. 
August . 
WEST INDIAN NETBALL TOURNAMENT, Plymouth. 
Dec. 16-31 
ARNIVAL CELEBRATIONS, islandwide. Calypso shows. 


FLORES OR CARNIVAL OF FLOW- 
ibits and native music and entertainment. 


CE THEATER FESTIVAL, Ponce. Nine productions 
in Spanish by Puerto Rican and international playwrights. 
February 
10TH INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW, San Juan. 

arch 19 
AN JOSE PATRON SAINT FEST 
L illo. 
March-AT 
9TH SAN JUAN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL, Old San Juan. 
March 31 l 
SAN BENITO PATRON SAINT FES 


'uising sailboats. 


SA ELIPE APOSTOL PATRON SAINT 
May-June 

11TH IN ATIC 
May 23-31 
FIESTAS DE CRUZ or RELIGIOUS SINGING FESTIVAL, 
Old San Juan. 

June 3-21 

PABLO CASALS MUSIC FESTIVAL or FESTIVAL CASALS, 
Rio Piedras, Concerts. . 

Mid-June 

7TH AIBONITO. FLOWER FESTIVAL AND THE FIFTH 


STIVAL, Are 


R FEST San Juan. 


| FOLK FAIR, Aibonito. 


June 24 

SAN JUAN BAUTISTA PATRON SAINT FESTIVAL, San Juan. 
Public parties, bonfires on beaches, street dances and concerts. 
On the holiday eve, swimmers take to the ocean after midnight 
for good luck. 

July 16 

VIRGEN:.DEL CARMEN PATRON SAINT FESTIVAL, Catano, 
Ponce and Cabo Rojo. 

July 22-26 

SANTIAGO APOSTOL PATRON SAINT FESTIVAL, Liza 
Aldea. Traditional costumes, music and street dancing. 

July 25 
CONSTITUTION DA Y, San Juan. 21st Anniversary of Common- 
wealth Status for Puerto Rico. 

August | 

14TH ANNUAL DORADO BEACH "'SAIL IN" for small boats. 
Sept. 1-10 ! 
NUESTRA SENORA DE LA MERCED PATRON SAINT FES- 
TIVAL, Jayuya. 

September 

22ND INVITATIONAL INTERNATIONAL GAME FISHING 
TOURNAMENT, San Juan. 4 
October 

PUERTO RICO SUNFISH CHAMPIONSHIP REGATTA, Isla 
Verde. 

CYCLISTS INTERNATIONAL RACE, islandwide. 

Oct.-Jan. 

COFFEE HARVEST, islandwide. Colorful to watch! 
Mid-November to Mid-December 

10TH FESTIVAL OF PUERTO R!CAN MUSIC, Old San Juan. 
Symphonic and folkloric concerts, musical shows and dances. 


d 





EASTER MONDAY. Beach picnics. 
April 27-May 4 

SAILING WEEK REGATTA Sunfish regatta. 
June 1 | 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S» HDAY CELEBRA 
July 26-Aug. 5 

CARNIVAL, islandwic lat St. 

Queen Show, steelband and calypso 

- parades, floats and street q 
Sept. 7-14 | 
POLICE WEE sl? e. 
tions, pafades, talent a io 


ports events, sMO: 
shows, dances 


SPATE DAY, islandwide. P 


` 


NEW YEAR'S A CELEBRATIONS, islandwic 
Bnce at the overnor's residence. 


Public audi- 


Feb.2 £ : é 


CHILDREN'S CARNIVAL PARADE, Ordfifestad. 


Sf. KITTS, NEVIS, ANGUILLA NS ecce 


Jan. 1 
CARNIVAL, al 
STA 2 DAY, all islands. Ceremonial 


Troupes and steel bands in the strge:s. 


parade, pichié$ amd 


arch 31 | 4i 

ASTER MONDAY, Nevis and St. iss Horse racing, pidhics, 
dances and wafer sports. 
June 14 | 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S OFFICIAL BIRTHDA CELE- 
BRATION, all islanc | 
August-Septembe 
ARTS FESTIVA 
dancing. 
August 6 | 
AUGUST M 
Nov. 14 
PRINCE OF WALES’ BIRTHDAY CELEBRAT ands. 
Dec.-Jan. 
CARNIVAL, all islands. Queen and calyps¢ 
Carnival, steel bands. 


$T. LUCIA 
Jan. 1-2 
NEW YEAR’S DAY AND REVIVAL OF OLD FRENCH CELE- 
BRATIONS OF LE JOUR DE L’AN, Castries. Dances and excur- 
sions. 
February | 
CRICKET SEASON BEGINS. 
Feb. 10-11 
CARNIVAL AND CROWNING OF THE CARNIVAL QUEEN, 
Castries. Parades, dances, steel bands, pageants. 
June 29 
FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI, islandwide. Special events. 
July 
FOOTBALL SEASON BEGINS. 
July 14 | 
BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATIONS, Castries. 
August 4 | 
EMANCIPATION DAY, islandwide. 
. Oct. 1 
THANKSGIVING DAY AND HARVEST FESTIVAL, island- 
wide. 
Oct. 17 
FETE LA MARGUERITE FLOWER FESTIVAL, rural areas. 
Dec. 13 
ST. LUCIA DAY, islandwide. Aquatic sports. 


Kitts. Music, drafha, exhibits and Creative 


DAY, Nevis. Horse racing 


S, children's 


LT 03 J 
ABOR.E 
1 
. 


ov p 
Vide i i 9-— T. DAY, islandwide. Commemorates the amicable 
| Pil to divide the island between the Dutch and French in 


BAR 


pæ ro 
e 


€T M A 
. Mi 


April 30. 
QUEEN JULIANA'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, islandwide. 


Parades, fireworks, sports. 


islandwide. 


OM DAY, islang Marks the autonomy of the Neth- 
erlaffds Antilles. Sper dancing. 


$T. VINCENT 


Jan. 1 
NEW YEAR’ 
Feb. 8-11 i 
CARNI CELEBRATIONS. Steel band and calypso competi 
tions. frowning of Queen and Calypso K ng. Historical pageants. 
ay 19 
INUAL ST. VINCENT/BEQUIA YACHT RACE. ANE H 
NG REGATTA. | 
June 14 
aged BIRTHDAY C BRATIC 


risi Eii: Dances end beach parties 


TRINIDZ 


Jan. 2-Fel,.8 

CARNIVAL, PREPARATIONS, 

Port of Spai d San Fernando. 

Feb. 9-11 

CARNIVAL TIME, Port of Spain. Various events—a parade of 

bands, dancing jg Streets, costumed evelers. Also in Tobago. 

March > 
SIC FESTIVAL, Port bf Spai 


D and TOBAGO 


ALYPSO TENTS NIGHTLY, 


AL OFLA DIV r dad a 
D CRAB RACING, cod Vil @g 


RS DAY, Trinidad and"Tobago. Pubie holiday. 


COMPETITIONS, Trini j obago. Special 


iL 


TBALÉ SEASON, Port of Spain, xe Ferhando and To- 


TIBBEAN DAY, Port of Spain. po sporting events. 
ENDENCE DAY CELEBRATI P: 


| NAHAAN, Hindu Festiva 


HIBITION. Port of Spain. 


GIN ISLANDS 


PLEASE NOTE 
Unfortunately, information on 
special events planned during 
1975 for the Virgin Islands, St. 
Croix, St. John, St. Thomas, 
Tortola and Virgin Gcrda was 
unavailable at press tima. 


Color brochures and falders are 
now available. Fill out Reader 
Response Coupon on Pages 29-30, 
and they'll be sent by return mail. 
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“My word, you 


can't beat 
British Airways 
Tour bargains." 





London ShowTour 


go) ROCHE 


14 days. Includes airfare. Good hotel with private bath & continental breaxfast. 4 theatre tickets. 
Two-for-the-price-of-one Dining Plan. Discounts, gifts, and admissions at shops & nightclubs and lots rnore. 
(We've also a London-Paris Show Tour.) 


Fly-Drive Holiday 
"486........ 


14 days. Includes airfare between the U.S. and London. First night in a gocd London airport hotel. 
Car for two weeks with unlimited mileage. There's also a Fly-Drive Tour throug Scotland as well as fly-drive 
Britain tour with accommodations and full English breakfast throughout. 


London. Italy Iour 
"TEL. 


14 days. Includes air tickets to London then to Italy. Hotel with private bath, continental breakfast throughout tour. 
Luxury bus travel from Milan to Venice, San Marino, Florence, Rome, Neples. 8 gala meals free. 
Complimentary cocktails and other extras. Last 2 nights in London (you get lots of discounts). 

Other tours to London and Italy available via motorcoach or self-drive car with finest hotels. 








British Airways, Box 1525, Dept. 31-1680 

N.Y., N.Y. 10019 Tel. (212) 687-1600 

I'm eager to find out if Robert Morley is right. 
Please send me the following brochures. 

O Show Tours and Fly-Drive Holidays. 

O London-Italy Tours. 


WE'LL TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOU TO BRITAIN. EUROPE. THE WORLD. 


British airways 


BOAC and BEA Name 


Address 
Of course these bargain prices are subject to a number of conditions City State Zip 
(as well as government approval). For all the details on our Spring- 
Summer Tours do read our brochures. Fill out the coupon and we'll 
send them to you. Cr call your Travel Agent or British Airways. 


My Travel Agent is 


———————————————————— 





Thelargestrapid transit system 
in the world. 
























The nation’s airlines. Each day, we move You see, airline 
In a typical week, we the air mail, mcst people have a long- 
move four million people of the first class mail, standing, time-honored 
an average of 801 and tons of freight. commitment to make flying 
miles each. These days were fast, efficient, economical 
That's more doing it on less. Airlines and comfortable —ir the 
passenger miles than use less than 1096 of best equipment in the 
. most of the world's rapid the fuel used in all world. 
: transit systems cover in transportation. We aim to keep our 
| a year. More than the But the most commitment. 
E subways of New York, important thinc is that 
Es London, Tokyo, Paris we re still moving all 
zi or Moscow. those people where they 
S Better than 75 want to go in the speed 
i percent of the public and style that they have 
Ps transportation passenger come to expect of the 
P mileage between U.5. nation's airlines 


cities is conducted by the 
Y Airlines of America. 

2 Our airlines and 
others also account for 

: over 9096 of the 
traffic between our 
country and 
the world. . 















THE AIRLINES OF AMERICA 
Public Transportation atits best. 


Air Transport Association, 1709 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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DEEA TIONAL AUTO SHOW, Montres, Quek 
dan. 10-11 

* . NATIONAL BASKETBALL FESTIVAL, Halifz 
> = Jan. 21-24 

INTERNATIONAL 500 SNOWMOB 
toba to St. Paul, Minn. 


































































Jan. 29-Feb. 2 QUELS 
CANADIAN NATIONAL SKA es 
City, Quebec. UU OE 
we Jan. 31-Feb. 9 
| BON SOO WINTER CARNIVAL, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
se | Feb. 6-16 
hee QUEBEC CARNIVAL, Quebec City, Quebec. Frozen Mardi-Gras. 
oe Feb. 7-15 
i i INTERNATIONAL PEE-WEE HOCKEY TOURNAMENT, 
fnr Quebec City, Quebec. 
Ur. . Feb. 12-16 


ee TRAPPERS’ FESTIVAL, The Pas, Manitoba. Includes World 

Rae Championship Dog Sled Derby. 

|. Last Weekend in February 

h SOURDOUGH RENDEZVOUS, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 

En Snowmobile, snowshoe and national dog team races, costume 
Hs and beard contests and sourdough hotcake breakfasts. i 

MAT March 16-21 

Ke ^ ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION NATIONAL BONSPIEL, 

"E Sussex, New Brunswick. Curling. 


"y Late March-Early April 

* CARIBOU CARNIVAL, Yellowknife, Northwest Territories. 
| —— April 25-27 

v KOBASA KAPERS (CRAZY SKI RACES), Jasper, Alberta. 

ani |. Late April 


TOONIK TYME, Frobisher Bay, Northwest Territories. Contests 
for beard growing, ice sculpture, igloo building, ice fishing, dog 
: team racing and skidoo racing. 

May 1-Oct. 31 

SAILING RACES, Conception Bay, Newfoundland. 

May 3 

SPRING SQUARE DANCE FESTIVAL, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. 

May 18-31 

TULIP FESTIVAL, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Mid-May-Mid-September 

SHAW FESTIVAL, Niagara-On-The-Lz ce 
VICTORIAN DAYS, Victoria, British Colu 
the days of bustles, bows and walrus mous 
June 1-Mid-October ~ [M 
STRATFORD FESTIVAL, Stratford, 
others plus concerts. 

June 1-Sept. 30 





the-century vaudeville stage show. 
GASLIGHT FOLLIES, Dawson City, Yukon Territory. Melo- 
drama every night. 

KLONDIKE NIGHTS, Dawson City, Yukon Territory. Three 
floor shows nightly, at Diamond Tooth Gertie’s Gambling Hall. 
GUIDED TOURS OF HISTORIC STERNWHEELER SS. 
KLONDIKE, Whitehorse. Yukon Territory. 
June 16-Mid-September 
METRO INTERNATIONAL CARAVAN, Toronto, Ontario. 
Ethnic groups join forces to put on a show. 
dune 21-22 

|. FETE FRANCO-MANITOBAINE, — Labroqueire, 

47731 French-Canadian music, song and traditional foods. 
. A. June 27-30 
CANADIAN GYMNASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS, Moncton, New 
| . Brunswick. | 
A Late June 
MIDNIGHT GOLF TOURNAMENT, Yellowknife, Northwest 
Territories. 18-hole evert with tee-off at midnight. 

July 1 

GATHERING OF THE PAM HIGHLAND FESTIVAL, Pub- 
ES wash, Nova Scotia. 
ES. uy 3-12 | 
~~ CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAMPEDE, Calgary, Alberta. 
b^ .. The Old West with all its glamour, color and excitement. 
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July 16-26 Eu dg. D 


KLONDIKE DAYS, Edmonton, Alberta. Gay Nineties bostumes; is 
entertainment in honkytonks, panning for gold. E 
July 22 j^ doe E- | 


ANS BATHTUB RACE, Nanaimo, British Columbia. Race 
e Strait of Georgia to Kitsilano Beach, Vancouver i n m 
all sizes and shapes. E 
Li VUE 
FESTIVAL, Altona, Manitoba. Salutes the idm E 
dustry with displays, ice cream and a seed-eating 4 
sing the native product. + B 
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NATIONAL UKRAINIAN FESTIVAL, Dauphin, Manitoba. - tg 
ICELANDIC FESTIVAL, Gimli, Manitoba. Icelandic descenc d E 
ents wear costumes for special events. à 
August 16-18 E z 
DISCOVERY DAY CELEBRATIONS, Dawson City, Yukon  . 
Territory. Recalls the discovery of gold in the Klondike. B 
Mid-August E 
INTERNATIONAL AIR SHOW, Abbotsford, British Columbia. E 
FOLKLORAMA, Winnipeg, Manitoba. International festival with : 
50 local ethnic groups participating. 

Aug. 30-31 / | 
CORN AND APPLE FESTIVAL, Morden, Manitoba. Every- 
thing's free, like corn-on-the-cob, apple cider and drawings to 
win apple trees. (E 
August 31 

MOLSON GRAND PRIX: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 3 
RACE, Trois-Rivieres, Quebec. Only race in North America run 
on city streets. i 
August 31-Sept. 1 E 
INTERNATIONAL CANOE RACE, La Tuque/Trois-Rivieres, — 
Quebec. Three-lap, 100-mile race with tough portages. re 
Sept. 11-14 EC 
DOCKSIDE '75, Tórontó, Ontario. Canada's on-the-water boat — 
show at Ontario Place. o 
Late September ES 
NOVA SCOTIA FISHERIES EXHIBITION, Lunenburg. Parades, . 
water sports, international dory and schooner races, exhibits. 
NIAGARA GRAPE AND WINE FESTIVAL, St. Catharines, — 9 
Ontario. Wine and cheese parties, athletic events. E 
Oct. 10-18 © | 

OKTOBERFEST, Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario. Canada's first; 
biggest and most spectacular beer festival a la Munich. 
Early November E 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL AND FOOD SHOW, Ee 
Montreal, Quebec. E 
Nov. 14-22 e 
ROYAL AGRICULTURA AIR, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mid-November | PEN 
CURLING BONSPIEL, Moncto 
Dec. 5-21 
EXHIBITION OF Q 
Quebec. 


MEXICC 


Jan. 1 
INDIAN DANCES, nd: 


Jan. 17 \ X SA 
BLESSING. OF ANIMA 3 


ABAD, PATRON PROTECTOR 
Jan. 18 "i D E 
WOMEN’S PROCESSION, Tehuantepec. Mexic dition of an^ — 
age-old matriarchal society; women's lib of = 7 
Feb. 8-11 1 
PRE-LENTEN CARNIVAL, nationwide. Best celebrations in E 
Mazatlan, Veracruz, Oaxaca and the Yucatan. Revelry at its best! - 
March-October OE 
GREYHOUND RACING, Caliente. | s X 
March-August -PA 
TRIPLE-A RATED BASEBALL, Mexico City, Puebla, Cuada- 
lajara, Veracruz, "ura Rica, Monterrey and Reynosa. 
April 14-21 | 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC, Oaxtepec. 


Brunswick. 
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T JE LAS FI .OF i ES, Ve acruz. Annual flo er f air. P RT | SSTAS DES AN TAANA 77 

April 2 rion AY CE Ur Ret T CUN AE eam 9 Toe "ans T Ai 14 7 gs. d : paa c io cv 
ET . MARK'S DAY CELEBRATION AND CARNIVAL, $ AUGUST FESTIVALS honoring Rin Salvador, the Patron Saint. 
D . Aguascalientes. Musicians, charros, and bullfighters perform. | Float carries image of El pavit del Mundo . 
3 . May 3 Nov. 16-28 
E F DAY OF THE HOLY CROSS, nationwide. Anyone with a build- FIESTAS DE SAN MIGUEL, riore. e 
E. ing under construction must give a party for the workers with Dec. 1-10 ~ E 

- beer, food and fireworks. Visitors can cash in, too. FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEFTION, Izalco. 

. May 5 


. BATTLE OF PUEBLA, Acapulco and Puebla. Marks a successfu! 
_ battle against the French. b» M" 
/ May 31-June 30 ; : GUATEMALA 


ig ) 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FIESTA, "x ntepec. Month-long fair. 
" 











































(denim ps "(Oy “> Jan. 15 






. THIRD INTERNATIONAL F A | , Oaxtepec. Rise FESTIVAL, Esquipulas. | : 
. Mid-July JA 

. FAIRS at Oaxaca, Reynosa, Juan Te ihuacan, altillo and picem FESTIVAL, Tecun Uman. ; 

. Campeche. Indian ps at Oaxaca gf pril 22- 







LOCAL FAIR, San Marcos. Colorful exhibits and events. 
D . August 13 | ix = 
J FALL OF TENOC ITLAN, SUR City. Dancers perform at my | 






5" Lane foot of the Cua ston ‘statue, intersection of Insurgentes P OUS CROSS, Lake Amatitlan. Religious festival . | 
E En DM a goce rA Me ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA FESTIVAL, San Antonio Aguas 
/.. VII INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC, Pun, iv. eE 
^ aS Sept. 8 | 5 
AZTEC FIESTA, Teo CM ance drama recalling battle be- us m OES}. PETER aa Pedro Séeatepequer. d 
. tween the Lord of ostlan and’ surroundi hiefs. Performed i; ' 
x: . atop a pole on the rim of a mountain overlooKing the silver city. FI I vigor (Local Fair), Huehuetenango. : 
. October Sept 
“INTERNATIONAL GRAND PRIX FOR FORMULA CARS, STATE FAIR, Quezaltenango. " 
A2 Mexico City. Oct. 15-18 . "-— 
Nov. 1-2 FAIR OF ST. LUKE, San Lucas Toliman, Laxe Atitlan. 
. DAY OF THE DEAD, nationwide. Villagers put food and drink Oct. 20 
L 1 | oh groves of loved ones. FIESTA TO MARK THE REVOLUTION OF 1944, nationwide. 
Nov. 22 Dec. 12 
ST. CECILIA'S DAY, Zapotitlan. Fiesta for musicians. GUADALUPE HOLIDAY, nationwide. Pageantry. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 12 Dec. 16-24 


| B. FIESTA TO HONOR OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE, Tequila THE POSADAS, nationwide. Nine nights of parades. 
5 E. Bullfights, dancing in the streets, rodeos and mariachis. 
i "A 


A _ SEONG intennarionas MUSIC FESTIVAL, Puerto Val- HONDURAS | =F 


Jan. 13-18 ' 
SENOR DE ESQUIPU , Lang Religious 
Jan. 13-23 


—— 
FEAST OF TH ST, Santa Lucia. " 
Feb. 2-3 
VIRGIN OF as hå patron saint. | 


; cisco de Yojoa. 





















'Ket days. l 










] ` 2d 
— Dances, horse ra 
A August 2 
E . FEAST OF OUF 
| . Sept. 15 
. INDEPENDENC 
Oct. 12 
P. [o Race DAY, ne 




















A P oe. 15-18 
-. PAGEANT OF 
E- Men. 15 

. FESTIVAL OF 

. March 17-19 
k FEAST OF ST. 
$ XE April 22-May 3 
. FAIR OF THE H 





RISTIANS, San Ante 
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Jan. 15 
BUGABANIAN FOLKLOR!C EVENING, Bugaba. 

COUNTRY FAIR, Ocu. Patron Saint Sebastian Festival, regional 
animal and agricultural fair. Folklore. 

Feb. 1-14 

CALENDARIA FESTIVAL, Concepcion. Agricultural and indus- 
trial fair. Dances amd costumes. 

February 23-26 

TRADITIONAL FOUR-DAY CARNIVAL CELEBRATION. 
Nationwide. Costumes, music and dancing in the streets and at 
social centers. Special at Las Tablas, a festive competition be- 
tween costumed groups of "Calle Arriba" and ‘Calle Abajo.” 
March 8 

DAY OF SAN JUAN DE DIOS, Nata de Los Caballeros. Reli- 
gious observance in one of the oldest churches on the continent. 
March 10-11 

GREAT PILGRIMAGE 


from all points of the country to 


_Atalaya, the town where the miraculous Jesus Nazarene of 


Atalaya is venerated. 

March 19-22 

XVIV INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF SAN 195. David. Folklore. 
April (date rot determined) 

COFFEE FAIR AND FLCWER FESTIVAL, Boquete. Flower 
arrangement displays, handicraft exhibits, cavalcades, the coro- 
nation of a Ques: «nd a greased pole contest! 

April 13-20 

TOMATO FESTIWAL, Nata ds Los Caballeros. 

June 13 

CORPUS CHRISTI RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL, Los Santos and 
Penonome. Pageantry, “Great Devil Montezuma” 
dances of cclonial times. 

July 

INTERNATIONAL AQUATIC FESTIVAL, Taboga Island. 

July 16 

FESTIVAL OF THE PATRON SAINT, Virgin of El Carmen, 


` Taboga. A marine procession of flower-adorned boats, one bear- 


ing a statue of the Virgin, circles the town. 
July 19-23 — 

PATRON SAINT'S FESTIVAL 
LIBRADA, 
Pollerz 


IN HONOR OF STA. 

Las Tablas. The celebration of the Festival of the 
omen's national costume); exhibition of beautifully 

Jer eworks, bullfights nd dancing in the streets. 
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‘Neh 22-30 
INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORIC FESTIVAL, Cosquin. 

Feb. 8-11 

CARNIVAL, nationwide. Especialy festive in Jujuy. 

March 

BACCHUS FESTIVAL OF THE VINEYARDS, Mendoz. 
INTERNATIONAL REGATTA SEASON, Buenos Aires. 

July 

NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW, Buenos Aires. 

July 9 

NATIONAL DAY OF ARGENTINA, nationwide. 
July-August 

SNOW FESTIVAL, Bariloche. Ski events and championships. 
SNOW FESTIVAL AND SKI TOURNAMENT, Los Molles 
Vallecitors. 

October 

NATIONAL YACHTING CHAMPIONSHIP, Olivos, 
Aires. 

November 

INTERNATIONAL FISHING CONTEST, Bariloche. 
Nov. 10 

“DAY OF ARGENTINE TRADITION”, 


BOLIVIA 


Jan. 24-31 


nationwide. 


FAIR OF ALASITAS, La Paz. Display and sale of folkloric art. 


Feb. 7-8 

CARNIVAL, nationwide. Especially interesting at Oruro. 

July 16 

LA PAZ DAY. Civic and folkloric events, school parades. 

Early August 

BOLIVIAN INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS, nationwide. 


BRAZIL 


Jan. 16-19 

FESTIVITY OF "BONFIM", 
Feb. 9-11 

CARNIVAL, Rio de Janeiro. World's biggest, wildest series of 
parties with a tremendous masquerade, 
March 28-30 

INTERNATIONAL EASTER TENNIS TOURNAMENT, Pelotas. 
May 1 

NATIONAL DONKEY FESTIVAL, Panelas. 

April 26-May 11 

Vil PAN AMERICAN GAMES, Sao Paulo. 

May 24-26 

THE SETTLER FEAST, Fraiburge. Parade of cards in allegory.) 
May 30 

COWBOY FESTIVAL, Oeiras. 

June 1-7 

100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARRIVAL OF ITALIAN II 
MIGRANTS IN RIO GRANDE DO SUL, Caxias do S 
June 9-19 | 
VII! INTERNATIONAL SINGING CONTEST, Ric 
June 22-23 

FEAST OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, Recife. 
June 24-July 1 

FOLK FESTIVAL OF THE AMAZONAS, Manaus. 
July 1-15 | £ 
WINTER CARNIVAL, Garibaldi. S»ecial events. 

July 6-27 

THE WINE FESTIVAL, Sao Roque. Exhibits, Wine Queen, 
August 21-25 

THE PEON FESTIVAL, Barretos. Calf roping, folk dances. 
August 24 

DRUMBEATS FOR EXU, Pernambuco. Voodoo. 

Sept. 19-20 

UNIVERSITY MUSIC FESTIVAL, Brasilia. 

Oct. 1-30 

FEAST OF OUR LADY OF THE FENHA, Rio de Janeiro. 


Salvador. 
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Oct. 6-12 

THE "MONCOES" Week, Porto Feliz. Pageantry brings back the 
pioneer days. 

Nov. 7-29 

FESTIVAL OF SERENADES, Olinda. 

Dec. 4-7 

FESTIVAL OF THE BEACH, Salvador. 

Dec. 19-24 

FESTIVAL OF FOLK DANCES, Maceio. 

DEC. 24-Jan. 6 

THREE WISE MEN PAGEANT, Pernambuco. 

Dec. 31 

INTERNATIONAL ST. SILVESTER RACE, Sao Paulo. Tracx 
race starts at midnight. Athletes from all over the world. 


February 

FESTIVAL OF SONG, Vina Del Mar. 

April 

VINTAGE CELEBRATIONS, Aconcagua, Curico and Maule. 


Jan. 1-6 

Grand Bullfight Season, Cartagena. 

Jan. 4-6 

WHITE AND BLACKS CARNIVAL, Pasto. Parades, folk dances, 
Jan. 4-12 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR AND WORLD COFFEE PAGEANT, 
Manizales. Parades, bullfights, masquerades, 

Feb. 8-12 

"CARNIVALES," CARIBBEAN MARDI GRAS, Barranquilla. 
March 7-13 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, Cartagena. 

March 23-30 

HOLY WEEK TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS, Popayan. 
June 24-30 

BAMBUCO FESTIVAL, Neiva. 

July 12-27 ! 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Bogota. 

July 13-16 | 

PACIFIC FOLK FESTIVAL, Buenaventura. Song and dance. 
July 17-20 

SEA FESTIVAL, San Marta. 

July 18-28 

WORLD SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS, Cali. 

. December 

6TH WOMEN'S WORLD BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP, Cali. 
Dec. 28-Jan. 2 

INTERNATIONAL SUGAR CANE FAIR, Cali. Bullfights, 


February 

FLOWERS AND FRUITS FAIR, Ambato Tungurahua Province. 
March 2-5 

SUGAR CANE AND CRAFTMANSHIP FESTIVAL, Atuntaqui. 
June 24 

ST. JOHN'S DAY, Otavalo. Special events and pageants. 

June 28-30 

ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL'S DAY, Otavalo, Cotocollao. 
Tabacundo. Folkloric dances, song and food. 

Sept. 2-15 

YAMOR FESTIVITIES, Otavalo. Aborigine rites, art. 

Sept. 20-26 

BANANA'S WORLD'S FAIR, Machala. Very special celebration! 
Oct. 3-12 

GUAYAQUIL'S DAY, Guayaquil. International Fair, concerts. 
Dec. 1-6 

QUITO'S FOUNDING DAY, Quito. Folk dances, bullfights, 
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Feb. 8-11 

CARNIVAL, nationwide. Costume balls and street pára esi 
July 14 

BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATIONS, nationwide. 

Oct. 15-30 

CAYENNE FESTIVAL, Cayenne. Colorful celebrations. 


February 23 

REPUBLIC DAY, nationwide. Parades, dances, speeches. 

March 30 

KITE FLYING, EASTER DANCES AND PICNICS, George- 
town. 


Feb. 3 

FESTIVAL OF ST. BLAZE. nationwide. 

June 24 

ST. JOHN'S NIGHT, Ascunsion. Nocturmal fiestas with bare- 
footed 'promisers'" walking over bonfires: 

Oct. 12 

RACE DAY AND COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATIONS, nation- 
wide. 


Jan. 1-12 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF THE MAGI Piura. 

March 2-7 

SUMMER INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, Piura. 

April 22-28 

PERUVIAN PACER HORSE CONTESTS, Pachacamac. 

May 1-31 

ALASITAS FAIR, Puno. Miniature popular art. 

June 23-24 

SAINT JOHN FESTIVITY, Iquitos. Dances, fairs, competitions, 
June 22-29 

INCA FESTIVAL, Cusco. Includes Sun Fes-ival. 

July 22-29 

TINGO MARIA FAIR, Huanuco. A coffee festival. 
Aug. 29-30 

FEAST OF SANTA ROSA DE LIMA, Lima. Pilgrimages. 
Sept. 23-30 

INTERNATIONAL SPRING FESTIVAL, Trujillo. 
queens, song and dance contests. 

Oct. 21-25 

BULLFIGHTS FAIR, Lima. 

Nov. 12-28 

NATIONAL PACIFIC FAIR, Lima. 

Dec. 6-8 

FAIR AND PILGRIMAGE TO THE VIRGEN DE GUADA- 
LUPE, Guadalupe. Religious and folkloric events. 


Beauty 


(All events nationwide, centered in Paramaribo.) 


Jan. 23 

MUHARRAM, the Muslim New Year, in all Muslim commu- 
nities. 

Feb. 8 

CARNIVAL. 

Feb. 16 

HINDU HARVEST FESTIVAL. 

April 30 

QUEEN'S BIRTHDA Y. Parades. 

July 1 

FREEDOMS DAY. Kottomissie Shows with ladies in creole 
dresses mark the emancipation from slavery. 
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Late August or PEOPLE'S FAIR. A week at festivities and 
sports. — 
Late September 
Seen ene FAIR, MARSHES FESTIVAL, Chebayish. 
d | April 13-20 


^ Dec. 5 < 
ST. NICHOLAS DAY PARADE. ji 1-21 ^ 


E — sun 


CARNIVAL, Montevideo. Ficats, giant dolls, masquerades, 

pageantry. - 

March 23-30 , and Heroes’ Memorial, 

CREOLE RODEO WEEK, Montevideo. Gaucho Rodeo. s | Parliament), Jerusalem. 

August " | i Campus, Tel Aviv. 

LIVESTOCK FAIR, Montevidec. Fair and rodeo. i iversity Campus, Jerusalem. 
edical Centre and Chagall Windc 

. Haifa University Campus, Haifa. 

VENEZUELA Thursday Evening 

| SARILLON CONCERTS, YMCA, Jerusalem 

Twice a Month 

MEET THE ARTIST, Jerusalem (Bet 

meetings with Israeli artists. 


Jan. 1-15 
LARA NATIONAL FOLKLORIC FESTIVAL, Barquisimeto. 
Jan. 19-27 i 
SAN SEBASTIAN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL, San Cristo- January 27 
bal. TU BI'SHEVAT or FESTIVAL OF TREES 
Feb. 1-28 February (date not determined) 
INTERNATIONAL TOURISM CARNIVAL, Carupano. NATURE RESERVE WEEK, Jerusalém. 
Feb. 5-11 Feb. 10-14 
LAS NEGRITAS CARNIVAL, Caracas. Mardi Gras time! ISRAEL FASHION WEEK, Tel Aviv. 
May-September | March 15-31 
MUSICALS OF THE CROSS, Caracas. Music, song end folk 
dances. March 27-April 2 
May 29 PESSAH MUSIC FESTIVAL 
CORPUS CHRISTI DAY, Sar Francisco de Yare. End of March 
Aug. 15-22 SPRING FESTIVAL ART FAIR, Haifa. 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL AND FAIR, Tariba. Bullfights, April 16 
Sept. 23-24 INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATIONS AND ISRAEL SONG 
EA TURA DANCE, El Vegon, Falcon. Native pagan rite. FESTIVAL, nationwide. 
July-August 
ISRAEL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA, Jerusalem, Tel 


LI | Experiments in Kibbutz living can be enjoyed for short periods . 


as a guest or longer periods for work and study. The Israel 
' Government Tourist Office will provide information on the 
EGYPT (ULAR) : many types of programs available. 


January 
INTERNATIONAL BICYCLE RACING, C 
February 
INTERNATIONAL GOLF COMPETITION, Cairo. 
.. INTERNATIONAL SWIMMING COMPETITION, Cairo. 
March 1 


April 
FLOWER SHOW, Beirut. 


i May-July 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT, Cairo. "LIGHT AND SOUND" PERFORMANCE, Baalbeck. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT AND SHOW, Cairo. Jünë 


May : | 
ARABIAN HORSE FESTIVAL, Luxor. "e FESTIVAL, Sidon. Water Show and boat parades. 


September - 
UTILITY AND COMMERCIAL BOAT SHOW, Cairo. INTERNATIONAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT, Broummana. 


Bücsniber ' July-August 
INTERNATIONAL ROWING FESTIVAL, Luxor. ee rac FESTIVAL, Baalbeck. Drama, ballet, | 
September | 
IRAN FESTIVAL OF THE CEDARS, Ehden. Drama and music. 
Sept. 23 


VINEYARD FESTIVAL, Zahleh. 
.  Mid-July r October 
. FILM FESTIVAL, Tehran. ARAB HORSE GYMKHANA, Ablah. 
August 23-Sept. 2 November 
ART FESTIVAL, Shiraz. FESTIVAL OF THE OLIVE TREES, Koura. 
Early October | 
FESTIVAL OF CULTURE AND ARTS, Tehran. 
Oct. 27-Nov. 6 
CHILDREN'S FILM FESTIVAL, Tehran. 
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April 18-30 

FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS, Miliana. 

Early May 

FEASTS OF RABB, Tlemcen. Pilgrimages, folk dances. 
June 1-14 

CHERRY FESTIVAL, Miliana. 

July 18-31 

HARVEST FESTIVALS, Miliana. 

August 

ANNUAL GRAND FESTIVAL OF WHEAT, Tiaret. 
August 22-Sept. 5 

MEDITERRANEAN GAMES, Algiers. Sports. 


Jan. 19 

FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY or “TIMKAT,” nationwide. 
Sept. 27 

FEAST OF FINDING THE TRUE CROSS, nationwide. 
Dec. 28 

FEAST OF ST. GABRIEL, Kulubi. Pilgrimage. 


April 4-8 

EAST AFRICAN SAFARI, Nairobi. Road race. 
Sept. 7-8 

KENYA FLYING SAFARI, Wilson Airport. Air race. 
November 

SEA FISHING FESTIVAL, Malindi. 


April 

CHERRY FESTIVAL, Sefrou. 

May 2-12 

NATIONAL FOLKLORE FESTIVAL, Marrakesh. 
End of May 

ROSE FESTIVAL, Kelaa des N'Gouna. 
July 

WAXWORK FESTIVAL, Sale. 

October 

DATE FESTIVAL, Erfoud. 

October 5-12 

EQUESTRIAN FESTIVAL, Tissa near Fez. 


February 


FISHING FESTIVAL, Argungu. Natives fish with bare hands. 


March-May 

EGUNGUN FESTIVALS, Offa, Oyo, Ijebu and Igbo. 

May 

AGEMO FESTIVAL or THE AGELESS FESTIVAL, (shies Igbo. 
Dancing and drumming with a highlight—the local king dances 
publicly. 

July-August 


AWAKERE FESTER, Warri. Masquerade dance performances. 


August .— 

OSHUN FESTIVAL, Oshogbo. Sacrifices and dances - 
December 

IGUE FESTIVAL, Benin City. 15th Century festival. 


Jan. 8-11 
NATIONAL SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS, Bulawayo. 


‘vo ea 


MEIKLES INTERNATIONAL HORS= TRIALS, Salisbury. 
April 25-May 4 

TRADE FAIR RHODESIA, Bulawayo. 

June 27-July 7 

ALOE FESTIVAL, Umtali. Fun fest with lots of entertainment. 
November 22-December 20 

SECOND WORLD BLACK and AFRICAN FESTIVAL OF 
ARTS and CULTURE, Lagos. 


Jan. 1 

BUFFALO SWIMMING RACES, East London. 
February 

AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW, East London. 
March 15-April 26 

ARTS AND SPORTS FESTIVAL, Cape Town. 
September 

SPRING FLOWER SHOWS, East London. 


* 


March 16-23 

REGIONAL FOLK ART FESTIVAL DF SOUSSEE, All cities of 
Sahel. Music, folk dances. 

March 23-30 . 

EL-HAMMA FESTIVAL, Gabes. Riding show, parades, folklore. 
March 23-April 20 

ORANGE TREE FESTIVAL, Menzel Bou-Zelfa. 

April 13-20 

SPRING FESTIVAL, Nabeul. Regional fair with folklore shows. 
April 20-27 

FESTIVAL OF FOLK ART AND MUSIC, Nabeul. 

May 11-18 

HORSE RIDING FESTIVAL, Le Kef. Horse races. 

June 8-15 

LAMB FESTIVAL, Sidi Bou Zid. Jebfa (traditional wedding on 
camels) and Mechoui, a lamb barbecue. 
EL JEZZ FESTIVAL, Medenine. -olklore and exhibits. 
June 15-Sept. 15 

INTERNATIONAL MUSIC AND CO3AL FESTIVAL, Tabarka. 
Coral exhibits and music. 

July-August 

HAMMAMET AND CARTHAGE =ESTIVALS. Music, art, 
drama. 

July 20-27 

SPONGE FESTIVAL, Zarzis. Sponge diving, fishing. 

FILM FESTIVAL, Kelibia. New films by amateurs. 

AOUSSOU and TOURIST DAY FESTIVAL, Sousse. Carnival. 
AROUS EL BAHR FESTIVAL, Kerkennah Islands. Traditional 
weddings at sea followed by folk dances. 

Sept. 21-28 

WINE FESTIVAL, Grombalia and Bou Argoub. 

SIDI MANSOUR FOLK FESTIVAL, Sfax. 

Oct. 5-12 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. OF CARTHAGE, Tunis. 


Late February or Early March 
KU-OMBOKO CEREMONY, Barotse. Century-old festival de- 


= pends on rise of the Zambesi River. When floods come, residents 


flee to higher ground. Celebrations with a regatta of thousands 
of boats and canoes, chanting paddlers, drums and xylophones. 
May 25 

AFRICA FREEDOM DAY, nationwide. Sports contests, 
May 31-June 3 

COPPERBEL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, Ndola. 

July 29 

UMUTOMBOKO CEREMONY, Luapula Province. 

Sept. 2-5 
AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL SHOW, Lusaka. 
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/" PASHTUNISTAN DAY CELEBRATION, nationwide. Tribal 
. dances, wrestling and other sports. 
i ~ Oct. 22-31 
-  BUZKASHI, Kunduz, Baghlan, Mazar-l-Sharif, Samagan. An 
|». Afghan equestrian game. 





— April 8-12 
et FESTIVAL, nationwide. 


iy 
E: d BET DAY CELEBRATIONS, Rangoon. Exhibits of Burmese 
E | products, fireworks and cultural shows. 


: , CEYLON (SRI LANKA) 







fron 14 

. THAI PONGAL, nationwide. Hindu festival. 

. April 13-14 

— SINHALA and TAMIL YEAR, nationwide. Fireworks. 
- July-August 
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\ PERA , Kandy. Procession of elephants 
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, Taipei. Harvest moon events. 


T LY 
; ETONG KONG 


Feb. 3-March 1 

ARTS FESTIVAL, Hong Kong. Music, art, drama, opera. 

Feb. 11-13  . 

. CHINESE NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS, Hong Kong. 

| June 14 

DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL, Hong Kong. Races. 

, July 21 

* BIRTHDAY OF LU PAN, MASTER BUILDER, Hong Kong. 
. Celebrations for those in the buiiding trades. 


Š - Jen. 14-16 
- PONGAL-SANKRANTI FESTIVAL, Andhra Pradesh and My- 
i sore State. Gay rice harvest fest'val. Cooking ceremony, parades, 
Jan. 25-Feb. 3 
THIRD WORLD HOCKEY CUP FOR MEN, Bombay. 


-— 


yar 
C. - FLOATING FESTIVAL, Madurai. Temple deities, clothed in 
cu silks ard jewels, afloat in procession on the royal barges. 

. Feb. 1-10 

J WORLD TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, New Delhi. 
b March + id 
e. HOLI, Northern India. Traditional throwing 5i colored water on 
. friends. Greetings and sweets are exchanged. 
E April 22 
E (TRICHUR), Kerala. Procession [s elephants carrying 
j de eities Music. ‘ 








INDONESIA fx 


' March 1-14 


J RICE PLANTING FESTIVAL, Osaka. 


r or MYTHICAL wi +. 
LORD SHIVA AND! ENA KSHI, Madurai. — 
July 10 | 
RATHYATRA or TEMPLE FESTIVAL, Puri in Orissa. 
August 9 
TEEJ, Jaipur. Monsoon festival. Re 
August 30 i ; x 2 
JANMASTAMI, Bombay, Mathura, Agria. Anniversary of the 
birth of Lord Krishna with special prayers and rites. 
Nov. 3 
DIWALI or FESTIVAL OF ants, nationwide. 
Nov. 18 
PUSHKAR FAIR, Pushkar. Miad exhibits, music. 










Jan. 1-8 

AUTO RALLY AND TOURISM WEEK, Padang. 
Feb. 13-17 

RICE POUNDING FESTIVAL, West Java in 
Kuningan. Rice pounding set to music. 
Feb. 23-24 

TABUT or FOLK FESTIVAL, Padang 
May-October 

rat wie DANCE FESTIVAL, Pandaa 
une — 


igugur and 









August-October 
KERAPAN SAPI/BULL RACES, 


JAPAN 


Jan. 3 
BALL CATCHING FESTIVAL, saan à 
catch a sacred wooden ball—a s 
Jan. 6 

PARADE OF FIREMEN, Tokyo 
Jan. 9-10 


adura Island B 
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women are carried on palanquins throu 
Feb. 3-4 
BEAN-THROWING FESTIVAL, nati 
imaginary devils symbolize — the la 
Feb. 1-4 
SNOW FESTIVAL, Seppore: Snow sculg p ) 
WATER DRAWING FEST IVAL, Ne c 
Marh3 — -— Ji 
DOLL FESTIVAL, nationwide. Lit 

March 20 or 21 A 
VERNAL EQUINOX DAY, natic vide. 
April 
CHERRY DANCES, Tokyo and Kyc x 
May 35 — ^a 
KITE BATTLES, Hamamatsu. Compe I 
May 15 
HOLLYHOCK FESTIVAL, Kyoto. Pageant 
June 14 


July 23-25 

WILD HORSE CHASING on Hibarige 
riders in pursuit of wild horses. 
August 6 

PEACE FESTIVAL, Hiroshi 
July 20-Jan. 18, 1976 
EXPO '75, Okinawa. Internati 
We Would Like To See.” 
Sept. 15 

RESPECT FOR THE AG 
Oct. 9-10 

MARIMO FESTIVA 
Oct. 22 

FESTIVAL OF ERAS, Kyoto. Ma 
Mid-November 
. COCK FAIR, Tokyo. Promi zodiacal calg 
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MACAU 
April 18 
GODDESS A-MA FESTIVAL. Mà "aps 


May 13 


November 
MACAU GRAND PRIX. Motor racing classic. 


MALAYSIA 


Feb. 25-March 8 

TEN THOUSAND BUDDHAS, Penang. Prayers for world peace. 
April 28-29 

MALAYSIAN GRAND PRIX, Selangor. Motor racing. 

May 

BACHOK FESTIVAL OF CULTURE, Bachok. 
May-September 

MIGRATION OF THE GIANT TURTLES, from the South 
China Sea to beaches of the East Coast States of West Malaysia. 
Turtle watching at night. Different! 

May 10-11 

HARVEST FESTIVAL, Kadazan. Soci harvest dance. 
Mid-June 

KITE FLYING COMPETITION, Kelantan. 

End of July 

ANNUAL SEA SPORTS AND FUN FAIR, Lumut Per 
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, Cebu City. Vigorgts*’’pi 
forméd at San Age C 


WATER BUFFALO BL NG, 
June 29 
RIVER PARABE, Ag 


alit, Pa a. Gay river processi 


THAILAND 


February-April 

KITE FIGHTING SEASON, Bangkok. Events every day. 

Feb. 24-26 * 

PHRA BUDDHABAHT FESTIVAL, eens 

April 6 

CHAKRI DAY, nationwide. Marks enthronement of King Rama 
April 13-15 | 

THE SONGKRAN FESTIVAL, Chiang Mai and Paklat. Water 
throwing festival. Fish and birds are set free. 

May 25 

VISAKHA PUJA, nationwide. Marks the enlightenment, birth 
and passing into Nirvana of the Buddha. Candlelight processions. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 18 


. TOD KATHIN, Bangkok. Processions, folk dancing, music. 
. Nov. 15 


ELEPHANT ROUND-UP, Surin. Unusual! 


\v ril J£ 
April 12-2 


Feb. 1-3 

16th ANNUAL ICEWORM FESTIVAL, Cordova. Pageantry sur- 
rounds the iceworm's emergence from hibernation. 

Feb. 7-16. 

FUR RENDEZVOUS, Anchorage. Winter celebration with World 
Championship Dog Sled Races, trappers’ ball, parades. 
March 1-3 | 

16th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP AIR RACES, Alyeska. 

March 2-9 

4th ARCTIC WINTER GAMES, Anchorage. 

Early May through Summer 

DAYS OF ‘98 SHOW, Skagway. Re-enactment of ''The Shooting 
of Dan McGrew.” 

May 2-4 


KING CRAB FESTIVAL, Kodiak. Parade, world championship P 


seal-skinning contest, festival queen, crab races, carnival rides. 
May 17-19 

LITTLE NORWAY FESTIVAL, Petersburg. 

June 1-Sept. 15 

"SMELL OF THE YUKON” MUSICAL MEEODRARA: Haines. 
June 21 

MIDNIGHT SUN BASEBALL GAME, Fairbanks. 

June 21-22 

MID-SUMMER FESTIVAL, Palmer. 20-foot high pre-historic 
monsters launch a different kind of festival. 

July 21-27 

GOLDEN DAYS CELEBRATION, Fairbanks. Marks the dis- 
covery of gold, July 22, 1902. 


* July 24-26 ' | : 


ESKIMO AND INDIAN OLYMPIC GAMES, Fairbanks. 
Sept. 22 
13TH ANNUAL EQUINOX MARATHON, Fairbanks. 


AUSTRALIA 


Jan. 24-Feb. 2 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, Sydney. 
bruary 
SICULTURAL SHOW, Canberra. 


GE FESTIVAL, Barossa Valley. Wine and grape festival. 


^ A 8 
May 19:25 

TRADE FAIR, Melbourne. 
May 17-19 | 
KERNEWK ^ LAVENDER FESTIVAL, Kadina, 
Wallaroo. Cornish festival held in old mining towns. 
Juh 

TIRD WORLD SERIES OF FIELD LACROSSE, Melbourne. 
August 
HENLEY-ON-TODD REGATTA, Alice Springs. Unique “boat 
races” on dry bed of the Todd River. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 4 i 
WARANA SPRING FESTIVAL, Brisbane. A 
October 
WARANA SPRING FESTIVAL, Sydney. 
music, drama, opera, ballet, sports, art exhi 
Late October-November ds 
GREAT BARRIER REEF ISLANDS FE 
Nov. 4 
115th MELBOURNE CUP RACE, Melbou 
Nov. 8 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANT, Adelaide. . 
floats. ( 


AL EQUESTRIAN EXPO '75, Adelaide. 


Moonta, 


Late November 
BARRIER REEF SKIN DIVERS' 
Island. 


COMPETITION, Heron 
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YACHT RACE, Sydney to Hobart. 
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Racing Classic. 


COOK I$ 


April 25 

ANZAC DAY PARADE, R? 
August 1-10 
CONSTITUTION CELEBRA 


Oct. 26. 
GOSPEL DAY, islandwide. 
missionaries with open-air page 


SOUTH PACI 

August/Septe 

HIBISCUS FES" 

September 

NATIONAL ARTS A 

Mid-September 

Lr AND HORTICULTUR/ 
Suva. 

Nov. 3 

, nationwide. 


J January 
_ SYMPHONIC CHORALE, Mangilao. 
|. . February 

WATER FESTIVAL, Mongmong. 
CARNIVAL, Inarajan. 


May 
- FIESTA SAN JOSE, Inarajan. 
June 13 
FIESTA TO SAINT ANTHONY, Tamuning. 
August | 
FIESTA TO SANTA ROSA, Agat. 


HAWAII 


Jan. 22-Feb. 15 

NARCISSUS FESTIVAL, Honolulu. Chinese events, 

Feb. 14-17 i 

HALEIWA SEA SPREE, Haileiwa-Waialua area, Oahu. Surfing, 
canoe races, torchlight io ds carnival. 

March-April 

CHERRY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL, ‘Honolulu. Tea ceremonies, 
Japanese cooking demonstrations, displays of bonsai, bonseki 
and flower arrangements, fashion show and a beauty pageant. 
March 26 

PRINCE KUHIO FESTIVAL, Kauai Island. Song and dances. 
March 30 

EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE, Punchbowl National Memorial 
Park of the Pacific, Honolulu. 
April 17-20 

MERRY MONARCH FESTIVAL, Hilo. 

April 18-May 4 
JA FLORA PACIFICA, Honolulu. Display of Hawaiian flowers 
May 1 
_ LEi DAY, Honolulu and other islands. Hula pageant at sunset. 
June-July 
FIESTA .FILIPINA, Honolulu. Music, folk dancing, pageantry 
and selection of Queen of the Philippines. 
June 26-July 13 

50th STATE FAIR, Oahu. — f 
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May 
Wag 13 


- ANNUAL ORCHID SHOW. Hilo. 

August 3 and 10 
HULA FESTIVAL, Honlulu. Competition. 

Oct. 2-5 

MAUI COUNTY FAIR, Maui. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 1 

ALOHA WEEK, Oahu and other islands. Pageantry, street 
dances, luau, royal ball, parade and a canoe race. 

Nov. 6-9 

COFFEE FESTIVAL, Kailua-Kona. Pageaniry, ibus contest. 
Dec. 5-10 

FESTIVAL OF TREES, Honolulu. Decorated trees, wreaths and 


Christmas items. Hawaiian Christmas carols. 


MICRONESIA 


January 
YAP DAY, Island of Yap. History and tradition recalled. 
y5 
JOSEPH FIESTA, Tinian Island. 


\SA ISIDORO FESTIVAL, Saipan. 


1 SHOW, = 


PALAU FAIR, Koror. 
<< 


Feb. 8-11 


Handicraft displays and Palauan dances. 


NEW CALEDONIA 


MARDI GRAS, Noumea. Children’s parade and special events. 


May 1 


July 13-14 


MAY DAY, Noumea. Art exhibits and sales. 


BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATIONS, Noumea. 
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races, yachting 
Dec. 24 
ARRIVAL OF PERE NOEL, Nou 
floats and sweets for all children. 
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Feb. 17 BDA 
JOHN FRUM c i Y. Tana. Rituals ee dE 
John Frum Cargo Cult. — MT ge / 
July 13-14 i Jaf dE 
BASTILLE DAY, maifí ia Torchlight parades ar 8 ball. 
August 7 ] | 
TOKA DANCE, Tanna Isl 
September 

LAND DIVERS, Pentecost Island, Bunlap. 
70-foot tower with vines tied to their ankles t 


NEW ZEALAND 7 


Jan. 17-27 

SUMMER CARNIVAL, Auckland. Arts, crafts, sports, theatre. 
Jan. 25-Feb. 2 

NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH SEAS 50th ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS, Dunedin. Exhibits and cultural events . 

Feb. 17-21 

INTERNATIONAL CLEAN AIR CONFERENCE, Rotorua. 

Feb. 26-March 1 

GOLDEN SHEARS, NATIONAL SHEEP SHEARING CON- 
TEST, Masterton. 
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Harper-Atlantic Sales, Inc. 
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New York, New York 10017 
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April 8-10 | 
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AU F m AA OF ARTS. Reisen Ballet, dak 


SPINNERS Al jac FESTIVAL, Whangarei. 

Apri! 30-May 1 

CHRYSANTH 
ay 30 une 2 p 
RTS AND CRAFTS DISPLAY, Dunedin. 


A AND AUTUMN SHOW, Christchurch. 


Ay, AORI REGATTA, Waikato River. Canoe races. 


30 


July 
RUGBY WORLD CUP SERIES, Auckiand. 


„~ August ec 
r Tr Tauranga. Displavs of flowers and floats, 


Wellington... 
Nov. 29-Dec. 
INTERNATI 
Rotorua. Prizes. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


May 
SING SING, Goroka. Painted tribesmen do primitive dances. 
June 

FRAGIPANI WEEK, Rabaul. Honors the first flower to bloom 
after the eruption of local volcano. 

AGRICULTURAL SHOW, Port Moresby. 

July 

FLOWER SHOW, Madang. 

Sept. 1-10 

TOLA! WAWAGIRA or DISPLAY OF HANDICRAFTS. 
September 

FIREBALL CHAMPIONSHIPS, RabauL 

KOKOPO SHOW, Rabaul. Native arts and crafts competitions. 
October 

FRANGIPANI FESTIVAL, Port Moresby. 

November 
PAPUA SAFARI, 


TAHITI 


February 

FLORAL BEAUTIFICATION CONTEST, Huahine Island.” 

Feb. 11 

WATERFRONT CARNIVAL AND PARADE, Papeete. 

April 

UNDERWATER FISHING CONTEST AND HANDICRAFT 
EXHIBITION, Papeete. 7 

July 14-21 

FETES DE JUILLET, Papeete and islands of Raiatea and Bora 
Bora. Merrymaking recalls Bastille Day. 

August 15 

Ap DE TAHITI ITI, Tahiti Iti Perinsula. 


AL TROUT FISHING COMPETITIONS, 


Port Moresby. Mctor rally. 


nape TAHITI DAY, Papeete. Tiare, Tahiti’s national flower, is 
distributed everywhere. 


TONGA 


March 30-31 

CHORAL SINGING IN CHURCHES. Special Easter music. 

May 4 

PRINCE'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. Dancing, singing and 
feasting in honor of HRH Crown Prince Tuouto’ an. 

July 4 

KING’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. Singing, dancing and 
feasting in honor of HM King Taufa’ ahua Tupou IV. 

September 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. Horse racing, chariot racing 
and coconut tree climbing contests. 
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Sail Queen Elizabeth 2 to (or from) Europe and save 50?6 on hotel rooms, 
meals, cocktails, or tours. Save another 50% when you jet the other way. 





Sail the Greatest Ship 
in the World” 

This 13-story city at sea offers you 
a unique vacation. Three great restau- 
rants and a resort playground of pools, 
casino, saunas and nightclubs. With 5 
days and nights of Cunard service. 


e i 


Or save up to 5046 of the cost 
of 7- to 22-day tours 

Six tours—such as a 7-day indepen- 
dent exploration of London or a 16-day 
Holy Year escorted tour. With as much 
as 50% off peak-season prices. Selected 
spring departures. 








Save 50% at Inter-Continental 
and Cunard Hotels 

You can select from 20 of the best 
hotels in Europe. Pay your bills with 
vouchers you bought in the U.S. at a 
50% discount. As much as $600 worth 
of vouchers for $300. 
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Save 50% on your air fare 


You save the equivalent of half of the 
economy-class air fare on any regularly 
scheduled flight of British Airways to 
(or from) ten Canadian and U.S. cities, 
including New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Cunard absorbs this cost. 


Save 50% on meals and martinis 


When you stay at the Inter-Conti- 
nental and Cunard Hotels, you simply 
sign the checks for all meals and bever- 
ages. Pay when you check out with your 


hotel vouchers. You'll find these hotels 
in 15 cities, including London and Paris. 


Free! 
"Europe 5096 Off" 
Vacation Kit. 


Check the Reader's Service 
Coupon on pages 29-30 for all 
the facts about this remarkable 
new way to reduce your vacation 
COSts. 

Then see your travel agent 
or Cunard immediately to book 
one of the 30 transatlantic cross- 


ingsof Queen Elizabeth 2 in 1975. 


CUNARD 


Great Ships of British Registry since 1840. 








This hotel offer open to all Cunard first class and tourist passengers traveling round trip by sea or air/sea (except tourist-class 


passengers in grades R, V, and W). Purchase limits (5076 


discount on face amounts): First class passengers— up to $400 Inter-Continental hotel vouchers, 


up to $200 Cunard Hotel vouchers. Tourist class passengers— up to $200 Inter-Continental vouchers, up to $100 Cunard vouchers. Vouchers must be 


purchased in the U.S. before departure, and are nontransferable and non-refundable. Airfare, hot 


el, meal and beverage savings valid through Dec. 31, 1975. 
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Of all the airlines in the world 


only one can fly you around the US. - 
and around the world. 


Last vear TWA flew over 14 million passengers to 57 cities 
allover the world. We fly to most major American cities and 22 
key destinations overseas. 

So whatever vour destination, whether 
its a business trip to San Francisco or 
New York, or a family vacation to Europe or 
the Orient, it's a good bet that TWA and vour 
lravel Agent can get vou there. 
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had used u» almost as much newsprint as the 
Spanish-American War. 

“Yeah,” he replied with a smile. “Baby’s a real Joe." 

What he meant was obvious, but the words 
taken out of context could have meant almost any- 
thing. It was a relief to everyone when the "Baby" 
nickname faded from public use and was replaced 
by her given name. Nowadays, anyone who calls 
her “Lauren” or “Baby” is in the market for a 
thick lip. 


Sentiments 


or a man who cried at weddings, Bogart 

went to considerable lengths to conceal the 

softer side of his nature. He was sentimental 
about presents, and he tended to break up at all 
sorts of things, but he would cover it with a smirk 
or a sneer if other people were present, and would 
do his best to appear unmoved. A casual passerby 
might get the impression that he never even 
looked at his children (a son, Steve, and a daugh- 
ter, Leslie Howard). but Sammy Cahn, the song- 
writer, and their neighbor when Bogie and Betty 
moved to Holmby Hills, would occasionally see 
him througa the foliage, playing with them on 
their swings and doing what he could to share 
their fun. It was a tricky business; with a half-cen- 
tury head start, he couldn't be really close, but he 
put out a hand whenever he could. Sometimes 
they mystified him, as was the case when the 
swimming pool was being filled by a hose, and 
Steve had shrieking hysterics at the thought that 
the pool mizht overflow and the hose keep on run- 
ning and drown them all. It was an odd phobia, 
and Bogart was flabbergasted that a son of his 
could have had such a reaction. He stood back, as 
though Steve were juggling hand grenades, and let 
somebody else try to do the soothing. 

Leslie, who wore bangs and Chinese smocks, and 
had immense, round eyes, was as beautiful and as 
silent as a porcelain figurine, and if she didn't 
share her brother's temperament, she did share his 
inheritance of their mother's features. In a con- 
templative mood, Bogart could take pride in the 
fact that fcr one who had started so late as a fa- 
ther, he had come out so spectacularly well. 

He was good with children, but there were signs 
that they cccasionally made him nervous. (As he 
remarked to screenwriter Peter Viertel: "It's easy to 
be good with other people's kids.") Back when he 
was married to Mary Phillips, she and he were god- 
parents to John and Mary Halliday's son John, 
and once, when the youth was in town on vacation 
from prep school, Bogart offered to buy him a 
lunch. His mother was taking him to a matinee, so 
it had to be an early lunch, and she delivered him 
to Bogart in the lobby of “21” at twelve-thirty 
sharp. Befcre she could leave, Bogart came darting 


“Here’s Looking At You, Kid" | 


after her and said, *For God's sake, what do you 
talk to a thirteen-year-old bcy about?" 

“You’re his godfather,” she replied. "You're sup- 
posed to be in charge of his religious instruction.” 

Later, when she and her son were in a cab on 
the way to the theater, she asked what he and his 
godfather had talked about. 

“Not much,” John replied. “He said, ‘Listen, kid, 
there are twelve Commandments,’ and then he or- 
dered a drink.” 

Betty was mildly amusec when she heard the 
anecdote, but she pointed out that he knew every 
one of the Ten Commandments by heart, so it 
must have been either his or young John’s ner- 
vousness that confused the count. Furthermore, she 
said, he made the Commandments his code, and 
while he seldom if ever se: foot in a church, he 
was still a deeply religious man. He had his own 
code, and his own way of lite, and there was noth- 
ing in the world that could change it. 

Bogart was also protective, not only of his fam- 
ily, but of others who were either lonely or lost or 
out of luck, or for whom ae felt responsible. He 
used the *Which way is Hollywood?" test for any 
departing guest who he felt might have trouble 
with the police, and if the guest couldn't point im- 
mediately toward Hollywood (which was the Bev- 
erly Hills police way of separating the drunk from 
the sober), Bogart insisted he be driven home by 
someone with either less alcohol in him or a better 
sense of direction. Generallv speaking, a newcomer 
in Hollywood does not get invited to a party unless 
he is already at one; the spare-guest lists are made 
up of those who have proven themselves present- 
able in public, and the telephone is used only as a 
last resort, but Bogart was bound by no such rit- 
ual. If he knew someone who was recently arrived 
or alone, he would call with an informal invitation 
such as “A few people are coming by for drinks," 
or, “What are you doing for dinner?" or, more 


simply, “Get your ass over here," and that would | 


be the invitation. (Another way in which it differed 
from the norm was that the host did the calling; 
the usual routine is to give the lucky invitee your 
unlisted phone number, with the exhortation to 
“drop around any time next week—but call before 
you come.") One time in London, Adolph Green, 
Betty Comden's collaborator, knew that the Bo- 
garts were in town and, although he didn't know 
them very well, called their hotel to say hello. Bo- 
gart not only said hello, he invited Green to have 
dinner with them—a dinner at which the other two 
guests turned out to be Vivien Leigh and Laurence 
Olivier. He continued to check with Green there- 
after, not only in London but also in Hollywood, 
to make sure he was being properly fed and cared 
for He even, at one poirt, made the superlative 
hostly gesture of trying to arrange him a bit of bed 
life, but somebody changed the subject and the 
idea was forgotten. (This was just as well, because 
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the whole thing was most certainly a gag, and if it 
had been carried through he would have been 
shocked and upset. The Puritan in him was never 
very far beneath the surface.) 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153), in his 
Sermo Primus, first enunciated the truism: “Who 
loves me will love my dog also.” Bogart wasn't too 
concerned about who loved him, but anyone wko 
did anything against his dogs was courting a ter- 
rible retribution. At one point the Bogarts had two 
boxers, probably the most affectionate of animals 
but also inclined on occasion to give tongue, and 
in the course of time one of the neighbors com- 
plained to the police. (This man had been a mem- 
ber of a warmhearted comedy team, but his 
warmth apparently chilled a bit in retirement.) Bo- 
gart’s rage was incandescent. "The son of a bitch 
doesn’t like dogs!” he shouted. "What kind of 
monster is he? The barking of dogs is a cheerful 
sound—he ought to be glad he can hear them!” 
Then, totally by coincidence, when Bogart was in 
the hospital, this ex-comedian, who wanted to 
make some changes on his property, went among 
the others in the area with a petition (local ord.- 
nance said two thirds of the neighborhood must 
agree to any significant change). When Bogart re- 
turned from the hospital, he found that his friend 
Sammy Cahn had signed, and he was outraged. 
"Don't you remember that bastard hates dogs?" he 
said. “How could you sign anything for a god- 
damned dog-hater?” Cahn pointed out that he 
hadn’t had any valid complaint, but Bogart wasnt 
mollified. Later that night he called Cahn, and 
said, “I just thought. Were there any witnesses 
when you signed that petition?” 

"No," Cahn replied. “He was alone." 

“Then it’s not legal,” Bogart said, and hung up. 

To his wife, Cahn said, “You know something? I 
think Bogie’s going to get well.” 

Betty says firmly that he was never intentionally 
cruel to anyone—that his targets were the pompous 
or the stuffy or the phony, and that doesn’t consti- 
tute cruelty—and while there are people who might 
argue that point, she is one who should know. She 
says he learned a valuable lesson once when he 
was a young actor, in the office of David Belasco, 
who had in front of him a script that was little 
short of rancid. The author came in, and Belasce 
gave him a long spiel that involved such phrases 
as “some awfully good points,” “a great deal to be 
said for it," “a little more work here and there,” 
“touch up this scene a bit,” and so on, and when 
the writer had left, Bogart asked why all the sofi 
soap—why hadn’t he come right out and said the 
script stank? 

"When you see a person who's done his best and 
it’s no good,” Belasco replied, “then you can't be 
cruel. If you know he can do better, then you say it 
stinks and he should get with it, but when you know 
this is the best he can do, just be gentle.” 
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If Bogart dissembled about his sentimentality, he 
made no attempt to hide his fedings about hon- 
esty and integrity. When he and Betty were mar- 
ried, he told her they must always be honest with 
each other; and he said that if she ever found 
someone she preferred she should tell him, and if 
he thought the man would be good for her he'd 
step aside and let her go. At one point she became 
fascinated by Leonard Bernstein, and while Bogart 
was aware of it, he neither said ror did anything; 
it wasn't in his makeup to play tke jealous or sus- 
picious husband. When Betty told him Bernstein 
was coming out to California and would be there 
for the weekend, he said, “I can’t stand all that pi- 
ano playing—sitting around on the floor—I’m going 
off on the boat.” And he went, leaving her to lis- 
ten to the piano. 

And, lest there should be any misinterpretation 
of the above, we will let her speak for herself: 
“Lenny Bernstein was never a threat to my mar- 
riage. He was only a part of my growing up and 
continued exposure to talented, exciting people. 
Bogie and Lenny were fond of each other and I 
want no inference that a romance might have been 
going on.” Anyone who knew her Knows she would 
never have dallied while married, but it’s just as 
well the record be straight. To sum up on Bern- 
stein, she says: “. . . there was excitement as there 
always is with music for me; it was someone so 
completely involved with his work—so active—that 
in California in particular it was like a strong 
wind." 

The Puritan in Bogart was a force of major pro- 
portions. He disliked off-color jokes, and the odd 
fact is that despite the occasional gamy epithets 
that studded his talk, his language was generally of 
the drawing-room variety. He could turn the ob- 
scenities on or off like a faucet; they were not the 
crutch for him that they are for people with more 
limited vocabularies. He could become a finger- 
shaking moralist at a moment’s notice, but at least 
once he was put in his place. When he was in Italy 
making The Barefoot Contessa, he ran across Ingrid 
Bergman, whose romance with Rcberto Rossellini 
had scandalized the DAR and other self-righteous 
elements in this country, and he berated her for hav- 
ing thrown away her career in such a fashion. 

“You were the top of the heap,” he concluded. 
“You were a great star, and now look at you. 
What are you now?” 

"A happy woman,” she replied. 


Concentration 


number of things changed for Bogart dur- 
ing the 1945-1946 period, a sort of clear- 
ing of the air and turning over a new leaf 


and flexing the muscles he’d been developing over 
the past decade or so. He had a aew bride, one 
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who neither encouraged nor necessitated his drink- 
ing with both hands; he had a new boat, the fifty- 
four-foot yawl Santana, which replaced the in- 
more-ways-than-one obsolete Sluggy; and he had a 
new house, in Benedict Canyon, a step up from 
the battle-scarred Horn Avenue place. And, last 
but not least, he signed a contract with Warner 
Brothers that was, and still must remain, unique: it 
gave him one million dollars a year over a period 
of fifteem years, thereby guaranteeing him walking- 
around money until he was sixty-one and eligible 
for Social Security. Few actors have had such a 
platinum-studded future guaranteed them, but not 
many have worked so hard for it. He had, at the 
age of forty-six. been in eighteen plays and fifty- 
three pictures, a score that many an older actor 
would eavy. 

The house, at 2707 Benedict Canyon Road, was 
up a long driveway near the head of the canyon, 
hidden ‘rom public view and as rustic as one can 
get in Beverly Hills. It had a cozy, pub-type bar 
(he didn't give up drinking when he divorced 
Mayo; he just eased off a bit), and in short order 
it acquired a menagerie consisting of one large 
dog, fourteen chickens, and eight ducks. Anent the 
drinking: Tay Garnett, in his memoirs, tells of 
someone's asking Bogart if he'd ever been on the 
wagon, to which the reply was: “Just once—and it 
was the most miserable afternoon of my life." On 
another occasion, after a long lunch at “21,” he 
announced he was going back to the hotel and 
take a nap, and when Betty said "Sissy," he looked 
at her coldly and replied, “You stay drink-for- 
drink with me someday, and see if you don't need 
a nap." He was by no means a teetotaler, but he 
had lost the insecurity and general aggravation of 
the Mzyo period, and could drink for pleasure 
rather than escape. 

The only cloud on his horizon was one that wor- 
ried him a lot less than it did Jack Warner. For 
reasons of his own, he started taking hormone 
shots; the doctor warned him they might cause 
him to lose his hair, and they did. For him, the 
answer was simple: he bought a hairpiece that cov- 
ered the damage until the hair grew back (and the 
first new growth came in with a sort of piebald ef- 
fect); for Warner it was the hideous specter of his 
fifteen-million-dollar romantic property shedding 
his hair like a milkweed puff. But the rug did its 
job well, and Bogart's romantic allure was undi- 
minished. 

As an actor, he had not yet branched out into 
the disparate roles that marked the later part of 
his career (a phony priest, a gold prospector, a 
river rat, a psychotic Navy officer), but his tech- 
nique was all there, waiting only the chance to 
prove itself. And his technique was, very simply, 
concentration. If that seems oversimplification, it 
is; it remains, however, the word he used for the 
sine qua non. In 1955, when he was doing a televi- 


"Here's Looking At You, Kid" 


sion version of The Petrified Forest, he asked Nata- 
lie Schafer what she thought was the most impor- 
tant element in acting, and when she said 
"vitality," he replied, "You're wrong—it’s concen- 
tration." Miss Schafer says that his power of con- 
centration was such that he was unaware of any- 
thing else that was going on around him. As for 
his performance, he was the same Duke Mantee 
who had chilled the audiences at the Broadhurst 
Theatre; after twenty years, he still had the part 
down cold. And that is an aspect of technique he 
didn’t mention: being able to play the same role 
time after time with no loss in force or credibility. 
For a stage actor, this is essential; a screen actor 
can forget the whole scene the minute the director 
says "Print." 

An actor's appraisal of himself is not necessarily 
reliable, because the combination of insecurity and 
ego that assails most sensitive performers can lead 
them into unsound conclusions; but most of his 
contemporaries feel that Bogart was intelligent 
enough, and self-analytical enough, not to be de- 
luded about his acting. He and Spencer Tracy had 
great admiration for each cther's work, often say- 
ing, in a joking way, "After me, he's the best," al- 
though one time Bogart said to Sam Jaffe, “Gary 
Cooper is not a great actor, but Tracy is. Pm not a 
great actor, but when we, Coop and I, come on 
screen, people focus attention on us." That, Jaffe 
believes, is what makes a star; that and great intel- 
ligence, which Bogart had. Jaffe once went on the 
set of The Harder They Fa!l, Bogart's last picture, 
where they were shooting a scene that involved 
Bogart and one of the more energetic of the 
Method actors. Between takes, Bogart whispered to 
Jaffe: "Watch this guy; he thinks he's going to 
steal the scene from me." They started a new take, 
and the Method actor screamed and punched and 
gave a good imitation of Westphalian ham, but 
when the rushes were shown, it was only Bogart 
that people were looking at. He had two rules for 
playing with Method actors: (1) Let them impro- 
vise to their hearts' content and just wait for your 
cue; and (2) Don't ever play an eating scene with 
them, because they spit all over you. Other than 
that, he found them harmless. 

Beyond the above quote to Jaffe, it’s hard to 
find evidence of what Bogart thought of himself or 
of acting, because, as producer Collier Young has 
pointed out, Bogart was the most un-actorish per- 
son he knew. He was two different people: a dedi- 
cated actor when at work, and when not at work 
he was one of a number of other people, and there 
was no shoptalk. Then there were subdivisions 
within those divisions; some actors who worked 
with him loved him, and some loathed him, and 
the same went for his nonacting periods. He went 
his way unconcerned, behaving precisely as he felt 
the occasion demanded. 

One example of an actor who would die for him 
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is Billy Roy, who played the cabin boy in Passage 
to Marseille. There was a scene where Roy had to 
throw an orange, and James Wong Howe, the 
cameraman, complained he threw like a girl. Time 
and again he tried, and Curtiz, the director, kept 
shouting “Cut!” while the grips and the extras be- 
gan to jeer and whistle and stamp. Finally Bogart 
stepped in, stopped the shooting, and took Roy off 
to a corner of the set and taught him how to 
throw. Shooting didn’t resume until he had it per- 
fected, and there wasn’t a peep from the jeering 
gallery. Later in the picture, Roy was required to 
die in Bogart’s arms, which was perfectly all right 
with him. 

Then there is William Holden, whose opinion is 
that Bogart was “an actor of consummate skill, 
with an ego to match.” The first picture in which 
they appeared together was Invisible Stripes, m 
1939, when Holden was twenty-one, and there was 
a scene in which Holden had to drive a motorcycle 
while Bogart sat in the sidecar. Before the shooting 
started, Holden overheard Bogart say to Lloyd 
Bacon, the director, “I won’t ride with that son of a 
bitch; he'll crack it up. Get my double to do it." 
As Holden points out, when you’re twenty-one you 
take the words “son of a bitch” seriously (as you 
get older, you learn they can even be a term of af- 
fection), and furthermore he prided himself on his 
ability to handle a motorcycle. He did a simmering 
burn, and when Bogart’s double got into the side- 
car and the shooting started, Holden was so deter- 
mined to give an exhibition of good driving that 
he zoomed off and piled the machine into a brick 
wall. 

This set the tone for what might best be called a 
cool relationship, with Bogart taking no pains to 
hide his low opinion of Holden’s ability. They 
weren't in another picture together until Sabrina, 
in 1954, in which there was a scene where Bogart 
was on camera while Holden read lines from the 
side, holding the script and, as it happened, smok- 
ing a cigarette. Bogart kept blowing his lines, and 
when, finally, Billy Wilder, the director, asked him 
what was wrong, he replied, "It's that fucking 
Holden back there, waving cigarettes around and 
throwing paper in the air." There was dead silence, 
and then Holden said to Wilder, “Shall I kill him 
now, or wait until later?" Frantically, Wilder 
worked to restore calm, and Holden said, “Look. 
Mr. Bogart, when you come to work on this set 
you're an actor; when I come I have to clean out 
the dressing rooms first.” He decided against may- 
hem, because hitting a man twenty years his senior 
would have lost him the sympathy of everyone on 
the set. When shooting was over for the day, Bo- 
gart asked him to his dressing room for a drink, 
and after pouring two Scotches, said, “I guess I 
got a little upset out there," to which Holden 
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replied, "Let's just drink our Scotch, and forget it.” 

For what it may be worth, Holden has a theory 
that if an actor can be impersonated, he's not an 
actor but a personality. It is mentioned here only 
because, in 1943, John Forsythe, then a fledgling 
actor, had worked out what was considered by all 
who saw it a clever impersonation of Bogart. On 
the set of Destination Tokyo, which was being 
made at Warners, Forsythe entertained some of his 
co-workers with the impersonation, and Cary 
Grant, the star of the picture, said, “Very good. 
Wait a minute and [ll get Bogart. and let him see 
it.” He went over to where Action in the North At- 
lantic was being shot, while Forsythe tried to think 
of ways of vanishing from the face of the earth. In 
a few minutes Grant appeared with a faintly inter- 
ested Bogart, and prodded Forsythe into repeating 
the impersonation. When it was over, Bogart 
sucked a tooth. 

“One of us stinks,” he said, and walked away. 


At the bar 


ce Bogart died on January 14, 1957. 
He had a theory that “lire is for the liv- 
ing"; he felt that any grieving or mourn- 

ing was a disservice to the departed, and that the 
only thing to do was have a drink, and carry on 
from there. (He believed that no matter what hap- 
pened, the world was always two drinks below nor- 
mal.) He remembered how Mrs. Will Rogers, on 
being told of her husband's death in an airplane 
crash, had doubled over as though hit in the stom- 
ach, then slowly straightened up and gone on with 
what she'd been saying. That, he felt, was the way 
people should behave. That showec true class. 

He achieved class through his integrity and his 
devotion to what he thought was rizht, and if there 
were those who either didn't agree or who saw it 
in another light, that was their business. He be- 
lieved in being direct, simple, anc honest, all on 
his own terms, and this ruffled scme people and 
endeared him to others. He couldn't have cared 
less. 

In the interest of simplicity, Bet:y kept the for- 
mal trappings to a minimum. On Thursday, Janu- 
ary 17, a brief service was held in All Saints’ Epis- 
copal Church in Beverly Hills; a glass-enclosed 
model of Santana was where the coffin would nor- 
mally be, and the Reverend Kermit Castellanos 
read the Ten Commandments and Tennyson's 
"Crossing the Bar." John Huston delivered a brief, 
eloquent eulogy; then Betty asked people back to 
the house for a drink. While this was going on, 
Bogart was being cremated at Forest Lawn, and 
the gold whistle from To Have and Have Not was 
with him. LU 
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SEVEN DETAILS 


THE MAJOR CRITIC : 





To the wcman who walked down 
Trenton Ave. very early Tues. morn- 
ing pushing baby carriage contain- 
ing cat wearing doll baby clothes. It 
was great, what you did. | want, 
must have those clothes. This is on 
the level. No strings. If you permit, 
will photograph dressed cat in car- 
riage. (You, too. Free dupes each 
shot.) Will exhibit photo and actual 
clothes at animal fair in NY. No live 
cat in show. You keep cat, | keep 
clothes. Will buy yr. pet entire win- 
ter wardrobe of doll outfits. No 


prank. Like you, | love animals, 
esp. cts. 





OF THE SHOW 


FELT TO BE 


OVEREXPLICIT 
A story by Allan Gurganus TE 





Artistic? Overweight? A new club 
is being formed by artists, both 
guys and gals, who are heavier 
than we should be. Amateur and 
professional artists will be consid- 
ered. Weekly group sessions will be 
held. Cost: no more than most 
other weightwatching programs. 
Benefits: mutual interest in artistic 
ideals as inspiration for restraint 
and health. New application idea: 
each artist sends one photograph 
(full-length) as he or she looks right 
now; then he or she does a draw- 
ing, painting, sculpture, batik, etc., 
as he or she would like to look at 


course's end. In other words, the | 
ideal self is set down. At sessions . 
we will use “now” photos (hope- - 
fully "then" photos very soon) on 
screen with "soon" artistic render- - 
ings as individual incentive to — 
weight loss and happiness. Selec- ` 
tion will be made on basis of appli- - 
cant's weight, quality of his "soon" ~ 
work, etc. Few openings left, so get - 
busy with those brushes, chisels, — 
and dyes, and let's make yours a - 
longer, richer "'artistic'' life! E. 

Self-Creation, Ince. ^: 





Dear Self-Creation, TA 
Your offer strikes me as a partic- - 
ularly optimistic and original one. | - 
am interested in backing a new - 
innovative approach to weight- - 
watching and yours seems promis- . 
ing. | edit a small but fast-growing © 
weightwatcher's magazine coming . 
out of the Southwest. | am especially. 
intrigued by the "now" photos and | 
their accompanying “soon” art- 
works. At our first meeting, | would ` 
like to concentrate on these. | look 
forward to spending time with each - 
application, to writing encour- 
agement to every single artist who ` 
applies. Anxious to interview you, will - 
be in touch soon. l'm sure | share 
with you a strong sense of mission 
for the future happiness of those 
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— whose misery springs from their own 
- weight, as well as a healthy respect 
_for the inspirational nature and cura- 
tive powers of the Fine Arts. 
Adamantly 
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E 
— To whoever keeps clipping the 






= Crotches out of the ladies’ panties 
on clotheslines in the lowa Avenue 
~ area after dark, cut it out! Our hus- 
Be bands and boyfriends are sitting up 
ee nights on different back porches 
E "with shotguns and a cooler of beer 
. watching a long stakeout of panties 
“for bait. Consider yourself warned. 
Be Boxholders 












Xm tor assembling a winter exhibition. If 
E still own remains of the 
-snipped panties, | will trade you a 
"brand-new, brand-name pair of un- 
~ derpants for every one he defiled. 
- They are useless to you and | now 
d need them. 

Gatherer 


— .. To whoever took the toys off my 
- child's grave, Shady Amble Plots, 
-. last weekend. The cemetery grounds- 
keeper saw you with your long 
|. camera and sports car and got 
E: your license number. Why my 
: child? What could you want with 
, her toys? If my husband was alive 
E: -he'd hunt you down. They were the 
- things she loved best in the world. 
3 -Those you left instead have noth- 
Age ing, nothing to do with Charlene. 
S Return or else. 
E. Horrified Boxholder 
.. 86 
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Dear Horrified, 

Saw yr. ad. Regret distress. Will 
return original toys in early Jan. My 
word on this. Please make do with 
others till then. Have sent donation 
to Natnl. Childhocd Resch. Fdtn. in 
Charlene's name. Could you please 
mail me photo of little Charlene for 
magazine article am doing? Will re- 
turn photo with tovs. Trust me. 

Interested 


To the owner(s) of the cream-col- 
ored Ford Falcon parked beside the 
laundromat on Kenner Drive late 
Sunday afternoon from which radi- 
ator grill was then removed. | did it. 
Considered leaving note but chick- 
ened out. After three weeks' guilty 
conscience, want to make it up to 
you. My roommate: conceptual 
sculptor assembling show "found 
objects" for winter. | saw your car 
grill, decided he would like/need. 
Heasons: Flattened into silver grill- 
ing three cabbage, two monarch 
butterflies. Monarchs had been fly- 
ing in tandem, mating, when struck. 
Also, in far right corner of grill, her 
wings spread out. fanning across 
silver rim of headlight, female spar- 
row inbent to almost perfect C 
shape, hollowed by car speed. Alto- 
gether reminded me, then room- 
mate, of technology: designed to 
hurtle, killing, into nature (cow- 
catcher early locomotives). Need 
photo of you with car as is. Will 
forward check exceeding expense 
of part, also, two invitations to 
opening of show in NY Nov. 30. 
Grill already sold: Dallas Museum 
Fine Arts. Do respcnd. 


To the thin yng. man at Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help social & rec 
hall, last Sat. at Ontario's Pillsbury 
Intnl. Bake-Off, who offered me 50$ 
for my Marble Cake shaped into 
"The Praying Hands." Only you 
liked it. | admitted that skin-colored 
frstng. was too pink. You called it 
"perfect." You offered more. | said 
no. Baked for my sick niece. It was 
you that stole it. | was in bathrm. 2 
mins. | lost. Bake-Off and no one 
else would have wanted my Cake. 
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Bring it back. | don't care how 
much is left. What you did was a 
terrible thing. May God Help you. 

A Hurt Baker 


Dear Hurt, 

Will double price if you will sim- 
ply decorate styrcfoam "'Praying 
Hands" cake form: frosting same 
colors & consistency, only plaster. 
First cake spoiled. Black food color- 
ing "sketch marks'' bled into pink. 
Sleeves fell off. A mess. Also will 
need photo of you frosting 
“Hands” in yr. own kitchen. Per- 
haps with niece. | od leave 50$ bill 
on yr. table at Perpetual Help. For- 
give me for lifting "Hands." Am Dü- 
rer (artist who dic original hand 
drawing) freak. Will return remains 
of original. New caxe will last for- 
ever. Don't hide from me. You have 
future. 

A Fan 


To the redhead who got out of 
cab at frnt. stps. Cleve. Musm. Art. 
last Thurs. betwn. 4-5 PM. wearing 
sht. skt, red satin panties, silver 
anklet, no stkgs. & who looked dn. 
at 16 yr. old sitting on bttm. stp. 
smkng. Camel and who knew kid 
was lking. up her sk. & who didn't 
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care & even smiled. For last 3 wks., 
5—6 times a dy., l've been creamin’ 
to you. Know am too yng. for you 
but got to get ahold of thngs: 
panties, anklt. No $, can't afford 
this but am paying for all, plus 
postage if you send. Will return 6 
mnths. if want back. | got bd. bd. 
case of tne hots for you, your thgs. 
Hooked 
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ART NEWS 

The newly opened exhibit at 
Hampstead Gallery is of some inter- 
est. The show is a compendium of 
minor homegrown horrors. Each ob- 
ject is displayed in a Plexiglas cube 
set atop a teak pedestal, and dra- 
matically lighted in the mode of 
Tiffanys display windows. Each 
"thing"—trendily, the show is simply 
called “Things’—has been labeled 
with a chatty Smithsonian detach- 
ment. The artist and his roommate, 
a part owner in the gallery, 
evidently sought and found every 
object through the classified col- 
umns of American and Canadian 
newspapers and magazines. En- 
larged photostats of the original ads 
are displayed with each artifact, 
along with snapshots relating to its 
former owner or location. The ex- 


rie > wyo 


Unceniably, some of the things | 
are pithily talismanic; two or three . 
even verge on the totemic. And yet, . 
the very eloquence of the objects — 
themselves is qualified, perhaps . 
even cheapened, by the accom- © 
panying documents of their acquisi- — 
tion, the casework dossiers and . 
snapshots of former owners. If only — 
the artist had withheld some of the - 
transactional history of each thing, - 
and entrusted more to our imagina- - 
tions. Maybe then, we could have — 
confrcnted each object with Lear's - 
phrase, “Thou art the thing itself, - 
unaccommodated," and, likewise, — 
unexplained. DANS 

Bu. perhaps one expects too — 
much. As suggested earlier, the . 
show does have its quirkish, lurid . 
charms. A certain ingenuity is in - 
evidence, a certain flair for selectiv- — 


hibit will continue for two weeks. 
One moves about the gallery with 
a pleasant sense of dread; and the 
opening-night crowd seemed more 
than customarily amused and ani- 
mated. Possibly some of the eve- 
ning's pleasure sprang from grat- 
itude for the sophistication and 
abstruseness of one's own secrets as 


ity. However, we still await the | 
show that will confront with real - 


on 


freshness and restraint this problem — 
which, whether one is basically in- 
terested or not, has been brought up . 
so frequently this season: the ques- - 
tion of middle-class bad taste and the — 
theme of human banality. ENA 

On view through December 15. O 
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Dear Hooked, 

If your ad of early August has 
been answered, though six months 
are not yet up, if panties and anklet 
are stil in your possession, will 
make it worth your while to let me 
have them. If you'll write out origi- 
nal ad in longhand (soft lead pen- 
cil, notebook paper ripped from 
binder), also write & couple of sen- 
tences about how it felt to finally 
get hod of them, maybe a few 
rough (nothing fancy) sketches. Big 
reward. Need them (bd.) for some- 
thing in December. Also need 
photo of you. Money for this, too. 
Am artist and know what to do with 
things. 


MNUKEEICOONGSSLOERA P OTERO KEERN 
Allan Gurganus is currently in 
residence at the Iowa Writers’ 
Workshop. 


compared to those displayed. It is, ^s 


however, the very quaintness of the 
lives these objects conjure up that 
proves somehow cloying as one 
wanders from pedestal to pedestal. 
None of the grotesqueries are of the 
Ripley's magnitude; none are 
record-breaking or innately note- 
worthy. These relics are not meta- 
phors for existential agony; instead, 
they approximate nasty temporary 
discomforts (like earaches, for in- 
stance). On view: a grouping of la- 
dies’ panties in greatly varying sizes, 
in dingy whites and pastels, all ap- 
parently ravaged by the love bites 
of garden shears; or, a much larger 
than life-sized replica of Dürer's 
ubiquitous praying hands rendered 
here as a cake, spread with frosting 
tinted a pink that is positively car- 
nal, a confection that might be the 
culinary collaboration of Chaim 
Soutine and Francis Bacon. 
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CANCER: 
GOOD NEWS AND BAD 


A Personal Encounter 








by Roy Rowan 


He never wore a topcoat, rarely got sick, 
and jogged three miles each morning. But 
just below his right shoulder blade doctors 
found a malignant melanoma that would 
kill him unless emergency surgery worked. 
Mr. Rowan’s experience with cancer is 
followed by Dr. Martin Plaut's report on 
developments in cancer research and 
treatment. 


or six months I had been saying to my 
wife—boring her by repeating it so often— 
"My body chemistry is changing." My 
symptoms were these: cold hands and feet, recur- 
rent thirst, morning headaches, and a slight weight 
loss. No one of these symptoms struck me as seri- 
ous. But for a warm-blooded man who never wore 
a topcoat, even in winter, never suffered a head- 
ache worth an aspirin tablet, rarely got sick, I was 
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curious about what might be going on in my body. 

Lying in bed in our apartment in Hong Kong, 
there were nights when I knew I had diabetes. My 
mother had developed diabetes in her old age. She 
had symptoms identical to mine. But not until she 
was eighty. I was fifty-four. 

Finally the time came for me to Jy back to New 
York. It had been thirteen months since my last visit. I 
arrived with a long checklist of people to see—my 
bosses at Time, my lawyer, tax accountant, broker, 
dentist, and, of course, the company doctor. 

Once I was caught up in the New York whirl, 
my annual physical checkup received a low prior- 
ity. In fact, I almost forgot about it. My oldest son, 
Dana, a sophomore at Dartmouth, was in New 
York in transit between a semester at the Goethe 
Institute in Germany and a summer job at the 
Mote Marine Laboratory in Sarasota. I hadn't seen 
him for nine months, and we were enjoying lunch 
so much that the two-thirty doctor's appointment 
slipped my mind. After lunch we went shopping 
for scuba accessories for Dana. We were examining 
underwater watches when I saw whzt time it was. I 
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LB ran the ten blocks back to the Time-Life Building 
| where tae doctor was waiting. 

The run felt good. At home in Hong Kong, I am 
accustomed to jogging three miles every morning 
over a trail that curis around a steep green hillside 
high above Happy Valley. Elsewhere in Asia, when 
I am cn news assignments for Time, I take my 
Speedo sweat suit and Adidas track shoes along. 
Wherever I go. I jog. In Peking, my running route 
extends from the Peking Hotel past the Gate of 
Heavenly Peace to the Great Hall of the People, 
and back again. 

You might say I was overtrained for the part of 
the anrual physical where the doctor hooks you up 
to a cardiograph and says, "Now run in place for 
sixty seconds." I had to pump my legs pretty hard 
sae to make my pulse rate go up enough. After the usual 
E proddings and thumpings, I described my self-diag- 


| iabetes symptoms. The doctor listened po- 

5 king me down for a special blood-sugar test. 

p> yr Ke e-pped on the scales, his interest seemed to 
G 


psfK up." had dropped ten pounds. No wonder my 
pants f2lt as though they were falling off as I rushed 
around New York. I was just putting on my shirt when 
the doctor said casually: *What about that black spot 
on your back? Is it new?" 

I had first seen the spot three or four months 
earlier. in Hong Kong. I was swiveling my body in 
front of the bathroom mirror, to see if I had 
shaved off ali the whiskers under my right ear, 
when I caught a glimpse of it. The spot was jet 
black, about half the size of a dime. But it was sit- 
: uated below my right shoulder blade, near the cen- 

ter of my back, and was almost impossible for me 
to see It could have been a birthmark. I asked 
z: Helen, “Did I always have that spot?” She didn’t 
; know. I asked my youngest son, Marc. He didn’t 
| know 2ither. So I forgot all about it. 
"I don't honestly know," I answered. 
“Better have it taken off," the doctor advised. 
He jotted down the name of a dermatologist. I 
called immediately and made an appointment for 
f the fcllowing Monday. Then I rented a car and 
headed for Connecticut to visit friends. 

Since we don't own a car in Hong Kong, I 
hadn't driven for thirteen months. It was exciting 
being behind the wheel again. Even inching up the 
East River Drive, bumper-to-bumper in the midst 
of Manhattan's great Friday exodus, felt exhilarat- 
ing—part of making the scene back home. A hard- 
rock station blared above the cool hiss of the air- 
conditioner. A popsicle-orange sun glinted on the 
East River. Blissfully I nosed my rent-a-car up 
over the Triborough Bridge and onto the Bruckner 
Elevated Expressway. 

Suddenly the radio faded, the air-conditioner 
conked out, and the brand new Plymouth Duster, 
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showing exactly twenty-four miles on the odome- 
ter, rolled to a stop. The whole electrical system 
was dead. I was stranded and my safety threatened 
by something as small as a blown fuse. I eased — 
myself out the door into the torrent of traffic, and 
eventually I succeeded in shoving the machine 
over to the side of the expressway without getting 
either mashed against the door or smashed into 
from behind. 

For the next forty minutes, I combed the on- 
coming traffic for the welcome sight of a police car 
or tow truck. Neither appeared. I began reading 
bumper stickers. IF YOUR HEART ISN'T IN AMERICA, 
GET YOUR ASS OUT! suggested one. Would I ever 
like to get my ass out of here! EAT OYSTERS AND 
LOVE LONGER, EAT CLAMS AND LIVE LONGER, ad- 
vised another. Finally a big camper, filled with a 
group of merry, beer-drinking commuters, stopped 
ahead of my stalled car. “Come on, get in before 
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you get killed," shouted the driver. Seconds later I E. 
was headed for Connecticu: again, this time with a x 
cold can of Budweiser in my hand. VERE 

On Monday I returned :o Manhattan in a bor- oe 
rowed Chevy pickup. I had to deliver some suit- Ec 
cases to my brother-in-law in New Jersey after the a 
appointment with the dermatologist, so I parked — 
the truck in front of his office and went in. d 

“Lie down on your stomach," ordered the der- (2 
matologist, pointing to a sort of operating couch. — 
"We'll put a little Novocain under that and take it E), 
off." Thirty seconds later I was back on my feet. 228 

“You live in Hong Kong, I see,” the doctor said. e 
"When are you going back?" E 

"Friday," I answered. E. 


“We'll rush this through the pathology lab,” he — 


said. For the first time I realized that the little 
black spot might be malignant. The dermatologist 
handed me a small green bottle of liquid. “Apply 
this in the morning and at night," he said. 

Tuesday I drove the borrowed truck back to 
New York. I stopped in at the medical department 
at Time to get my typhoid, typhus, and cholera 
boosters. “Your blood and urine tests were nega- 
tive," the nurse offered cheerfully. There went my 
self-diagnosed case of diabetes. 

But on Wednesday I found notes left all around 
the office to call the company doctor. The last mes- 
sage ended: "IMPORTANT, please call him at home 
after 7:30." Well, I must have diabetes after all. 
That was my first thought. Then I remembered the 
little black spot. 3 

At seven o'clock I went to my room at the War- — 


wick Hotel. It was too early to call, so I paced — 


back and forth in the tiny room. I took off my 
shirt and stood in front of the bathroom mirror, 
twisting awkwardly to see the shiny white scar 
where the black spot had been. It was beginning to 
scab around the edges. Christ, it looked harmless 
enough. 

Instead of calling the company doctor at his 
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home in Westchester, I called some close friends of 
ours who live in Greenwich Village. *Can I drop 
down for a beer?" I asked. 

John and his wife Jerry had recently visited us 
in Hong Kong, and when I arrived at their apart- 
ment, John had already rustled up a six-pack of 
San Miguel, the Philippine beer he knew I liked. 


"The lesion is in a bad place," he continued. 
"The pathology report indicates the melanoma 
cells are in an invading state." No tinge of emotion 
colored these words. Here was a man whose pro- 
fession required quickness, a deftness of hand. As 
a communicator he was demonstrating the same 
deftness. Without hesitation, he proceeded to spell 


Ec He poured a tall glass of the golden, bubbling X out what my future might hold. 

5 brew. I took it into the bedroom and dialed the “You may already be cured," he advised. “The 
E doctor at home. dermatologist may have cured you when he re- 
B. moved the black spot.” Apparently there was no 
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way to tell. Then the surgeon picxed up a silver 
ball-point pen and drew a diagram of the opera- 
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Ge ou have a small melanoma," I heard 
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the doctor say. Melanoma? Cancer? I 
didn't ask. The doctors voice sounded 

far away, wispy, aimed at somebody else's ears. 
"The lesion can be excised easily," the voice 
continued. "There's not much to worry about.” I 


tion he would perform. He would circumscribe the 
lesion. A circular area about the diameter of a 
baseball would be excised from my back and 
patched over with skin grafted from my thigh. 

“If the melanoma has not metastasized,” he said, 


watched my hand scribble the name and address 
of the surgeon on a scrap of paper. 

"Ten A.M. Friday," I heard myself repeat into 
the phone, and hung up. 
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“you have a 90 percent chance of making 
plete recovery.” Metastasizing, he ^l GN 
transferring the cancerous attack to seek Sacer * 


part of my body, my lungs or liver, perhaps. 
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m "Have a martini," John said, as I came out of "If the melanoma has spread,” he said, coming 
eo: the bedroom. I had been off hard liquor for two — to the final possibility, "then you're in the Big 
EL years. But discovering I had cancer didn't seem a Leagues.” 

E good enough reason for going back on. What I A strange choice of metaphor, to be sure. But 
E really wanted to do was get out of the apartment what astonished me at that instant was that I 
PRU = ; s 
Do and walk. could have heard it with the same lack of emotion 
E "Let's go eat," I suggested. The three of us wan- with which it had been used. I felt no fear. No re- 





dered around the Village, finally settling on a 
small café where we ordered shish kebab. For 
some reason I felt ravenous. Then we strolled the 


vulsion. No shock. If I had just heard a judge in- 
tone my death sentence, I wouldn't de sitting there 
so damn serenely. When would the alarm system 
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lation has been observed between melanoma and 


mr streets some more, stopping at Baskin-Robbins for go off? 
em double-scoop French vanilla cones. John and Jerry "What causes melanoma?" I asked. 
od were great. They just sort of tagged along, letting "We're not sure,” said the surgeon. “Some corre- 


me absorb my bad news in silence. 

The next day, Thursday, I resumed my busy round 
of appointments, including lunch with the managing 
editor of Time. "When are you going back to Hong 
Kong?" he asked. 

"Im not sure, I may have a medical problem." I 
didn't want to discuss it, and we both let it go at that. 

Friday morning at ten o'clock, I arrived at the 
surgeon's office. A nurse escorted me into a tiny 
cubicle and told me to strip. Almost immediately, 
a short bald man in a white smock strode in. He 
was all business, embarking on a meticulous, head- 
to-toe tour of my body, with a short stopover at 
the lesion on my back. Then he told me to dress 
and come into his office. 

"You have malignant melanoma," he said, 
Speaking calmly and precisely. Protuberant brown 
. eyes bored into me from across the desk. I liked 
the man instantly. 

"Unfortunately, it's the kind of malignancy 
which does have a propensity to spread," he said. 
Was it wishful hearing? I distinctly heard the man 
say, "doesn't have a propensity to spread." He cor- 
rected me, never breaking the even cadence of his 
explanation. 
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exposure to the sun. Melanin is th? pigment cell 
that makes you tan. When one of the melanocytes 
goes berserk, melanoma occurs." 

So that was it. The little blac« spot was a 
burned-out fuse. Like the blown fuse in my rent-a- 
car, it could make the whole machine die in its 
tracks. Die? The surgeon didn't say die. And nei- 
ther did I—ever. As a soldier in World War II, I 
never believed there was “a bullet with my name 
on it.” And later, as a combat correspondent in 
China, Korea, and Vietnam, dying was for the Chi- 
nese, the Koreans, or the Vietnamese Not for me. 

“I urge you to obtain a second opinion,” the sur- 
geon said. He picked up the telephcne and called 
another doctor. Thirty minutes later, a much older 
man with spiky white hair was peerirg through tri- 
focals at the lesion on my back. Hə described a 
bigger operation—“radical surgery," he called it— 
including the removal of the lymph gland under 
my right arm. 

I took a taxi back to the Time-Life Building to 
consult the company doctor. “You make the deci- 
sion," I said. “You tell me which surgeon and 
which operation to have." Then I hurried down to 
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E^ Penn Station to catch the Metroliner to Baltimore. possible, I described the prcblem. I urged Helen to I 
I had promised our second son, Doug, who had a stop off and tour Tokyo for a day on the way SM 

summer job at Don Budge’s tennis camp, that I home. That way I figured she would arrive after m. 

would stop in on my way back to Hong Kong. He the operation was over. E 

n: was still expecting me. Doug went back to camp. But before he left, he SH 
v It was my first ride on a Metroliner. As the urged me not to have the operation. He looked at A 
kee sleek, streamlined train slid over the Jersey flat- the lesion. “Dad, if I were you," he said, “I would m 
lands, the reality of the situation finally hit me. have left that black spot alcne." S 

My clammy hands and feet My morning head- That night, alone in my hotel room in Pikesville, GE 

aches. My thirst and weight loss. They didn't come I wondered, too, if I should have the operation. S. 

from diabetes. They came from cancer. I was in Why bother? I was already in the Big Leagues. I as 

the “Biz Leagues” already. A wave of depression took a piece of Hilton stationery and carefully is 

washed over me. wrote down all of my symptoms. My weight loss E 

Out the window, the soupy mud flats, the sooty was becoming more pronounced. And I discovered EM 

factories, the gray suburban platforms with the a new symptom. My throat was hoarse. It had a 

gray people standing on them were flashing by. ^ been hoarse for a week. I let out a muffled yell in 1 3 

Very drab scenery. But you damn well better take the empty room to make sure. [^ 

it all in, I thought. In a year, maybe two, you It was almost eleven P.M., tut I decided to telephone cM 


won't be seeing those things. 
I got up and walked ahead to the buffet car for 
a beer and a roast beef sandwich. I could feel my 
ba pants slipping. For years I had run, played tennis, 
even cut the lawn with a hand mower, just to keep 
from putting on pounds. Now the pounds were 
melting away. So was my innate optimism. 


arrived at Don Budge's tennis camp in a tor- 

rential downpour. Doug was just racing for 

the mess hall when I intercepted him, and we 

continued in my taxi to the new Hilton Hotel in 

| Pikesville. I had decided to make light of the 
i melancma. Doug had enough to think about. It 
was June 28, and he still hadn’t decided where to 

go to college. Ten days earlier, we had turned our 


the company doctor. I wan:ed to present my argu- 
ments for staying whole, for skipping the surgery and 
fighting the melanoma with all the strength still in my 
body. The decision was still mine. 

The doctor didn’t fight with me. He just let me 
blow off steam. How often, I wondered, do em- 


ployees of our huge company wake this man in the 


middle of the night to talk over their medical 
problems? 

Next I telephoned my brother Craig, in Idaho. I 
had expected to stop there Saturday, tomorrow, on 
my way back to Hong Kong. He immediately of- 
fered to fly to New York. I urged him not to. He 
and his wife are both veterinarians. They have six 
children, a houseful of pets, including custody of 
our golden retriever and two Siamese cats, as well 
as a back pasture full of Charolais cattle to take 
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- trip from Hong Kong together into a flying-carpet care of. *Why not wait until after the operation?" I E 
tour of three campuses where Doug had been ac- suggested. "Let's see what the prognosis is.” I -35 
cepted. It had been exhausting, but a lark. In didn't say, “In case it isn’t very good.” E 
forty-eight hours we covered 12,000 miles on Saturday morning I was up at five. The Hilton UE 

eleven planes, two buses, and countless taxis. That coffee shop was closed, so I walked across the ha 

was the kind of time between us I wanted Doug to highway to a truck stop and ordered a truck ~ i. 

remember. driver's breakfast—orange juice, two eggs sunny- a. 

“Pye decided on Wisconsin, Doug announced side up, sausage patties, a stack of blueberry pan- E 

at dinner. Then we went upstairs and called Helen cakes, and coffee. Toast came with the eggs, so I 4 

in Hong Kong. wolfed it too. a 


Saigon for the month of July, and to take Helen 
and our two youngest boys along. All three of 





At seven I took a tax: back to Don Budge's 


*Never mind. Meet me at Penn Station at 
eleven," I said. *You can go back to sleep for two 
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“Doug’s going to Wisconsin,” I shouted into the EC 
telephone. Calls to Hong Kong are usually clear. camp. Doug was just waking up. I said good-bye E 
This one wasn't. “How would you and Nick and and rode on to the Baltmore station. The next — 
Marc like to spend the summer in Connecticut?” I Metroliner didn't leave until 8:36, so I called John — Be 
yelled. and Jerry in New York. “How about an early Chi- — 

“Connecticut?” Helen repeated. “What happened nese lunch?" I shouted into the pay phone. e 
to Saigon?" The plan had been for me to base in “What time is it?" groaned John. D 


EEIN | 
J 


them had a bad case of “Rock Fever," the hours." John puts in a hard week writing for the  - E 
claustrophobia that comes from being squeezed Wall Street Journal | wasn't sure he'd wake up. — 
into the minuscule British Crown Colony along But when I came up the escalator in Penn Station, aa 
with four million cther human souls. John and Jerry were both there. They had lunch SSR 
“Saigon will have to wait,” I said. “I have to be all planned. We were headed for Hunam Restau- 28 
operated on next Tuesday.” Then, as simply as rant on Second Avenue. ; 
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Hunam hadn't opened, so we dropped into a 
neighborhood bar where I discovered my truck 
drivers breakfast wasn't sitting so well. I excused 
myself and found the men's room. It was filthy. 
Both the basin and the toilet were clogged. I 
backed out, repelled, when the ridiculousness o? 
the situation hit me—a man with cancer worrying 
about the sanitary state of a saloon can. I went 
back in. 

At Hunam, John ordered a huge lunch—steamec 
dumplings, shrimp balls, and hot-and-sour chicker 
for starters, followed by a delicate sea bass cooked 
in herbs, and a spicy shredded beef dish, toppec 
off with a tureen of sizzling rice soup. After lunch 
we walked over to Grand Central Station. Or 
rather, we staggered over. I had arranged to spend 
my last night before going into the hospital with 
former neighbors in Greenwich, but I almost 
missed the train. Hurrying along the platform, ! 
clutched at my pants. Goddamn it, they were stil! 
falling down. 

The commuter line was the same one I had rid- 
den five days a week for fourteen years, always 
with my head buried in a newspaper. This time I 
gazed out the window. The manicured lawns were 
greener than before, though the glass and cement 
of sleek new condominiums were sprouting every- 
where. Even the decrepit old commuter stations 
had been painted. After Asia, suburban America 
seemed well ordered. But that night the shriek of 
fire engines kept up for hours. Gulliver's, a local 
discotheque, had burned, we discovered the next 
morning, killing twenty-four teen-agers. They had 
been trapped under the bowling alley where I used 
to bring our four sons. For the first time in forty- 
eight hours, my own troubles seemed insignificant. 


| 6G emiprivate,” I discovered upon checking 


into New York Hospital, really means 

“quadriprivate.” As the new boy in a 
four-bed ward, I suppose I was lucky to draw a 
window, especially one commanding a spectacular 
view of the East River. Sitting in my flower-pattern 
hospital pajamas, watching the boats go by, I felt 
very unsick. A sloop with her sails hoisted joined 
the parade of tugs, tankers, and barges bound for 
Long Island Sound, my old seaside stomping 
ground. For thirteen summers I had chased schools 
of blues and stripers up and down the Sound. I 
had also kept a string of lobster pots out by Great 
Captain’s Island. Lobstering, I found, was the per- 
fect antidote for a grueling magazine job which of- 
ten kept me up till dawn. Some mornings I would 
Stagger home to Connecticut and head straight out 
in my boat. 

On this sparkling Sunday, my first impulse was 
to rush out of the hospital, jump aboard a boat, 
and head for home. But you don't go home from 
the Big Leagues. Sure, we still owned the house. 
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But when we moved to Hong Kong we rented it. 
Waterfront property had become too precious to sell. 
How fortunate. Helen could move to an apartment 
and keep the rent money coming forever. 

The surgeon interrupted these morbid thoughts. 
It was the old man with the white spiky hair and 
the trifocals who had been picked to do the job. I 
didn’t expect to see him on Sunday. But in he 
strode, and sat down on my bed. 

We quickly discovered that we had both served 
in the Philippines during World War II, he as a 
surgeon with the 6th Army. Now ke was over sev- 
enty and semiretired. But below the white hair was 
a lean, alert face. I wondered, Dic he discard the 
trifocals to do the closeup, delicate carving? 

"Later today," said the surgeon, "they'll shoot a 
set of skeletal x-rays. Tomorrow they’ll do a nu- 
clear liver scan. I expect the tests will be negative.” 

“What if the bone and liver tests are negative?” 
I asked. “The melanoma could be somewhere else 
inside me.” But the surgeon was more interested in 
rehashing the liberation of Manila than in talking 
about my melanoma. 

“Remember how the First Cavalry broke the 
Japs’ hold on Manila?” he asked. 

He groped for the commanding general’s name, 
and I jumped into the conversational gap with my 
symptoms: thirst, headaches, poor circulation, and 
weight loss. I even croaked a little to demonstrate 
my hoarseness. “The melanoma may have already 
metastasized," I said, invoking the warning of the 
other surgeon. Finally he got off the war and onto 
the medical strategy of my operatioa. 

“The lymphatic system is the main invasion 
route of melanoma," he explained. “It can also en- 
ter the bloodstream and spread hematogenously. 
But that is less likely. In any case, your symptoms 
sound irrelevant." 

The surgeon lifted my pajama top and ran his 
right index finger across my back, tracing the path 
his scalpel would cut. His finger dug into my arm- 
pit and emerged on the front side of my shoulder 
where the foot-and-a-half-long incision would fi- 
nally end. The ducts, the glands including the ax- 
illary node, the whole lymphatic chain from the 
center of my back to the top of my right forearm 
would be removed. "Radical resecton is the opti- 
mum procedure," he said. “It provides valuable in- 
formation for a favorable prognosis" That's a hell 
of a price for glad tidings, I thought. 

"The pathologists will do a linear biopsy," he 
explained. "They'll thin-slice everything like rare 
roast beef." Then, without warning, he tossed out a 
cold statistic. "If the melanoma has reached the 
axillary node, there's a 50 percent chance it has 
gone beyond." The surgeon let my pajama top fall 
back into place. I was back in the Bg Leagues. 

The next morning he returned, bearing both 
good and bad news. We got througa the Battle of 
the Philippines faster, too. The good news was that 








I was skinny enough, he thought, to skip the skin 
graft, “In tropical climates, where you work, grafted 
skin car. grow fungus." he said. The bad news was that 
he would probably have to sever my right pectoral 
muscle and sew it back together again to get at the ax- 
illary node. “Without the node, you may develop a 
heavy right arm," he warned. 

“Will I be able tc type?" I asked. 

“Yes, but your fingers may be clumsy.” Then he 
added, “Of course, I could leave the gland.” For 
some reason the surgeon wanted me to decide. 

My orother had insisted on coming to New 
York. So I put the question to him. Craig was ada- 
mant. ‘Let him take the gland. Give yourself the 
best chance to live.” Veterinarian and surgeon 
were of the same mind. I would go the whole way. 

Tuesday, operation day, arrived. It turned out to 
be the easiest day of all. I still wasn't sold on the 
surgery. but at leas: I was programmed. No more 
surprises. No more options. Nothing to do but re- 
lax. A green tag on the water pitcher beside my 
bed proclaimed: N@THING BY MOUTH. An intra- 
venous line was already plugged into my left hand, 
seeping liquid into my body. A Chinese nurse 
dropped by to deliver my “pre-op briefing.” She 
was charming. From Amoy, in Fukien Province, 
not far up the China coast from Hong Kong. 
“Your operation is scheduled for noon," she said. 
Exactly twenty minutes before Helen, Nick, and 
Marc would be landing on their flight from Tokyo. 

Two nurses and a male technician were still 
tidying up the operating room when I was wheeled 
in. It took them twenty minutes to finish. I was 
staring up at the sweep-second-hand clock on the 
white-tiled wall when a sonorous voice from be- 
hind me said, "I am your anesthesiologist.” It was 
exactly one o'clock. 

I was ready, poised for the shot of sodium Pen- 
tothal. But no shot came. Instead, a vial of white 
liquid was poured directly into the vein, searing 
my brain. “Count down from five," said the 
sonorous voice. 

*Five, four," I heard myself say. 


56 : ou're in the recovery room, Mr. Rowan. 
Breathe deeply, Mr. Rowan," the female 
voice rang out cheerfully. Yes, I remem- 

bered, “breathe deeply,” that's what the Chinese 

nurse from Amoy had told me to do. 

I felt euphoric. I was in a wine-glow; my arms 
and legs so warm they felt as if they were wrapped 
in electric heating pads, my brain acutely aware of 
everything—of the patients laid out around the re- 
covery room in various states of consciousness, of 
the nurses gliding between them, spreading the 
word to breathe deeply, and, yes, acutely aware of 
the fac- that I had endured a physical ordeal and 
come through it. 

“What time is it?” I called to a passing nurse. 
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"Seven thirty. Breathe deeply, Mr. Rowan," she 
called back. 

My right arm was taped to my stomach. I flexed 
the pectoral muscle. No pain! The old surgeon 
must be a fantastic seamster, I thought. (Later I 
learned he didn't have to sever the muscle to re- 
move the gland.) I reached around with my left 
hand and rubbed my righ: thigh. It was smooth. 
No skin had been taken away for a graft. Aston- 
ishing, but I didn't hurt. Nct anywhere. 


The stretcher began to move, and soon I was - 


back in my own bed, staring straight up, waiting 
for something to fill the vertical void. Helen's face 
suddenly beamed down. “How do you feel?" she 
asked. 

"Fine. Just great. But how do you feel?" I asked. 
“How’s your jet-lag? Are you still on Tokyo time?" 

“Do you want a shot, Mr. Rowan?" the night 
nurse inquired. 

“No thanks. No medication, please." If there was 
pain, I wanted to feel it. 

It was dark. Two black orderlies stood by the 
bed. One held a bedpan. "Stand up, Mr. Rowan." 

My feet touched the coldness of the floor. 
“What’s that?” I gasped. A steel blade had stabbed 
my brain. 

“Smelling salts, Mr. Rowan. You fainted.” 

By six A.M. I was walking, my feet steady and 
my head clear. “You be careful" cautioned 
nurse as I came soloing down the long surgical- 
floor corridor. Careful, hel! I was in a hurry to 
heal, and to keep my legs from turning to jelly 
while the rest of my body was mending. If I 
couldn't run, at least I could walk. 

After breakfast I paced off a 400-foot trail, start- 
ing in the solarium and ending in the orthopedic 
wing around the corner. Exactly thirteen laps to 
the mile, I calculated. The first day I walked one 
mile, the second day three, the third day five. Af- 
ter that I walked eight miles a day, hell-bent, it 
seemed, to outrun cancer cn foot. The only prob- 
lem was keeping track of tke laps. I finally devised 
a system of tearing up a sheet of newspaper into 
104 tiny squares. After each lap, I jettisoned one 
piece of paper. When my hand was empty, I had 
completed the 104 laps. 

It was the beginning of the four-day Fourth of 
July weekend, and the hospital staff went on a re- 
duced schedule. “We won’: get your biopsy back 
until Monday," the surgeon apologized. What's the 
hurry? I thought. I had to gird myself against can- 
cer on two levels—in mind and body. Neither was 
ready yet to receive the result. 

“Is there a book I could read on melanoma?" I 
asked the surgeon. He came back with a thick 
brown volume: The Pigment Cell: Molecular, Bio- 
logical and Clinical Aspects. Hardly a best seller, 
but I plowed into Section 1: “Abnormal And Ma- 
lignant Melanocytes In Huraans—Their Occurrence, 
Recognition And Significance." Lymph glands, I 
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learned, while fighting infection, also trap malig- 
nancy. The surgeon did right in removing the ax- 
illary node. But the medical tome was too techni- 
cal, the pictures repelling, and the mortality tables 
disheartening. I put it away and delved into some 
nontechnical reading on cancer. 

The immunologists, I discovered, were moving to 
the fore in the fight against the disease. The presi- 
dency of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research had passed from a virologist to an im- 
munologist. And there was a fascinating new the- 
ory: "An animal destined to die because of its ma- 
lignancy has within its circulating fluids substances 
which have the potential to destroy cancer and 
thereby extend the animal's life." If the surgeon 
couldn't get it all, perhaps I possessed the power 
within my own body to beat the melanoma. I put 
the question to the company doctor. “Could 1 
build an immunity to melanoma?" 

"Possibly," he answered. “There have been cases 
where even primary lesions have mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Yes, there is some evidence that your 
body could master the disease on its own." 

I started reading Stay of Execution, Stewart AL 
sop's moving memoir of his battle against leuke- 
mia. It was one book that nobody had sent me as 
a get-well present. "This is a most interesting expe- 
4ience," wrote Alsop, “although one wishes one 
were not so personally involved.” I disagreed. For 
me, it was the personal involvement that made 
cancer fascinating. 

But cancer has a bad name. Sometimes I caught 
my visitors at the hospital sneaking sidelong 
glances that seemed to ask, “Are you dying, my 
friend?” 

One woman arrived when I was asleep—on my 
stomach, of course, and with my pajama top off to 
expose the incision to the air. To her, I suppose, 
my butchered back resembled a rolled roast, ready 
to pop in the oven. The flesh was laced with heavy 
rubber retainers, sewn right into the skin to keep 
the sutures from ripping open. “I ran out of the 
room and left the hospital,” she said later. 

Another friend called ship-to-shore from his 
trawler. “Hey, we're passing New York Hospital,” 
he said. “Give us a wave.” Better wave, I thought, 
that's one way to prove you're still alive. 

By Sunday, the end of the four-day holiday, I 
had become senior man in the ward. My new 
wardmates were a retired New York Post circula- 
tion man, a Lehigh University sophomore, and a 
spry, eighty-six-year-old former prizefight manager, 
who had been shoved into the hospital somewha: 
against his will “See that?" he said, opening the 
neck of his pajamas and pointing to a faded round 
scar below his collarbone. “I was drinking beer ir 
a bar in Juarez when a fight broke out. Naturally I 
stood up to see what was going on. I was the only 
man in the joint who got shot." 

That was 1909, and the old fight manager hadn't 
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been in a hospital since. Now he was slated for 


stomach surgery. But he wanted nc part of the op- ~ 


eration. "I'm doing fine without it," he said. 

"Ihats what I thought," I told him. *But now 
I'm glad I had my operation. Enduring the surgery 
has given me strength. l've done what the doctors 
wanted. Now I'm going to do what I want." The 
old man looked at me as though I were crazy. 

But what did I want? Only confidence. À posi- 
tive attitude that I could whip carcer, wipe it out 
of my mind with sheer willpower. The surgeon had 
done his work, and well. Now I would do mine. 
Time, I recalled, had recently reported that the 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kansas, had 
"incontrovertible proof" that some of its patients 
could control blood circulation anc body tempera- 
ture with willpower, literally wishing away such af- 
flictions as migraine headaches. Wky not the threat 
of cancer? 

That Sunday the New York Times Magazine ran 
a cover story called “Bask, don’t burn." It was a 
scare story to forewarn Fourth of July holidayers. 
"Tan is beautiful, red is painful and too much ul- 
traviolet is dumb and dangerous," was the article's 
subtitle. Then, in gruesome detail, it explained how 
malignant melanoma is the “‘ultimate injury’ to 
skin cells from overdoing sun worship." 

Maybe so. In the merchant marine, army, press 
corps, and as a fisherman out on Long Island 
Sound, I had spent a lifetime abso-bing solar radi- 
ation. Too late to stay in the shade, I thought, but 
not too late to embrace life. I remembered the 
banner raised up at Clark Air Base in the Philip- 
pines to greet the returning Vietnam prisoners of 
War: TODAY IS THE FIRST DAY OF THE REST OF 
YOUR LIFE. 

Anyway, are damaging acts of nature always 
irrevocable? I found one answer in a little book of 
essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. The lady who 
runs the hospital’s “library-on-wheels” had by acci- 
dent left the book on my bed. Wrote Emerson: 
"The bitterest tragic element in life is the belief 
that the order of nature and events is controlled by 
a law not adapted to man, . . . that he must per- 
ish because there is no overgod to stop or mollify 
this hideous enginery that grinds, thunders and 
snatches him up into its terrific system." 

Besides, there was another side of the melanoma 
story the New York Times didn't tell. Elsewhere I 
had read: "In a healthy body the immune system 
is now believed able to destroy cancer cells rou- 
tinely, day by day, before they can spread." Put 
your money on immunity, this optimistic report on 
cancer urged. 

"Your symptoms sound irrelevant," the old sur- 
geon had assured me. But still stuck in my mind 
was that icy-cold statistic he had also tossed my 
way—"If the melanoma has reached the axillary 
node, there's a 50 percent chance it has gone 
beyond." 





M 


Tomorrow, at least, I would get word on the 
node. The only trouble with the biopsy was that it 
was like those “good news and bad news" jokes. It 
wasn't conclusive. The good news was that the 
biopsy could provide persuasive evidence that the 
melanoma had not traveled the main lymphatic in- 
vasion route into my body. The bad news was that 
it coulc have gone another way—the bloodstream 
route—znd escaped detection altogether. 

Lying on my bed, watching the sun dance with 
its mighty solar intensity on the East River, I de- 
cided that I could indeed steel my mind against 
any further incursien of this thing called mela- 
noma. I could do it no matter how tomorrow's 
biopsy turned out. I could believe in immunity, de- 
pend on it, feel its power. Suddenly I did. I was 
immune. 

That night, I drew the curtain around my bed 
and wa:ched “The Late Show.” It was The Maltese 
Falcon, with Sydney Greenstreet, Humphrey Bo- 
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gart, and Peter Lorre—all cf them dead. “Remem- 
ber, you're immune,” I reminded myself. 

The next morning, the newsboy (it always galled 
me that he wore a Newsweek apron) came through 
the wards hawking his papers. A picture of an old 
friend from China jumped off the obituary page. 
"Don't forget, you're immune." 

At eight A.M., Helen telephoned. “What time will 
you get the biopsy report?" she asked. “Id like to 
be there." Just then, the old surgeon swept into the 
ward. He always moved fast. This time he came 
running, his white surgical smock flowing out be- 
hind him. 

"Here it comes now," I said. 

Halfway across the room, the old surgeon started 
to shout, so loud Helen could hear him over the 
phone. "There is no melaroma in the connecting 
link. There is no melanoma in the axillary node." 

But I knew it already. I wasn't going to be in 
the Big Leagues. Not this season. 


PROGNOSIS 








by Martin E. Plaut, M.D. 





The Pessimistic View 


he man whose melanoma was removed 

should stop jogging, hitch up his pants, and 

realize that no certain cure exists for any 
form of cancer affecting mankind. Attempts to con- 
trol cancer are frustrated by the inadequacy or 
failure of public screening or information pro- 
grams, physician inattention, persistent cancer-cure 
hoaxes and quackeries, and sloppy or misleading 
research. And though new cancer-causing agents, 
like polyvinyl chloride or asbestos fibers, are dis- 
covered every year or two, the resultant liver can- 
cer or mesothelioma can usually be diagnosed only 
years after exposure. The search for new industrial 
carcinogens requires dedication, detectivelike skill 
and patience, and the ability to extract data from 
corporations whose enthusiasm to support such ef- 
forts is often tightly controlled. 

Lung, colon, and breast cancers are common 
and easily diagnosed tumors about which melan- 
choly tales can be told. Lung cancer is the most 
common cancer of men, and accounts for about 25 
percent of all male cancer deaths. Hoarseness, 
commonly considered an “early warning signal,” in 
fact announces the spread of the tumor to the la- 
ryngeal nerve and so signifies inoperability, not 
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early disease. In several reported groups of patients 
with lung cancer, barely one patient in twenty sur- 
vived five years or more after diagnosis, no matter 
what the therapy used, and the length of survival 
after diagnosis of lung cancer averages about 
thirty-five weeks. 

As every literate person must know, the risk of 
lung cancer rises directly with the number of ciga- 
rettes smoked. Such a risk in men who smoke 
heavily exceeds by sixtyfold the risk in non- 
smokers. The story for women smokers is only 
somewhat less terrifying. These reports have been 
widely publicized, and cigarette advertising is 
banned on radio and television. To doubt that a 
relationship exists between smoking and lung can- 
cer is to deny reality. 

The Surgeon Generals report appeared more 
than a decade ago, and after an initial drop in 
cigarette consumption among American smokers, 
the hope for a real change in smoking habits of 
adults has vanished as cigarette consumption and 
incidence of lung cancer continues to rise. On the 
cancer death list, lung tumors are number one for 
men, and in women, lung cancer death has risen 
from fourth to third. 

In patients with cancers of the colon, one in ten 
have an unresectable tumor at the time of surgery, 
and secondary spread (metastasis) is found in an 
additional 25 percent. The chances of living five 
years after surgery for colon cancer is one in two; 
but if no spread has occurred at the time of sur- 
gery, the odds on living five years rise to four in 
five. If metastases exist, barely one in five patients 
survives for so long. 

These data are grim enough, but the furthe- 
tragedy is that nearly half of all colon cancers arise 
in areas that can be felt on careful rectal exam- 
ination; yet this aspect of the annual physical is of- 
ten omitted. Yearly rectal examination after age 
forty-five represents an effective, inexpensive tech- 
nique for discovering colon cancers at a stage 
when cure or long survival is still possible. Gentlv 
remind your doctor if he omits a rectal exam nex: 
time. 


ontroversy clouds every aspect of breas: 

cancer in women. As some recently publi- 

cized cases have emphasized, this cancer is 
usually discovered by accidental palpation of a 
painless lump by the woman herself. Though there 
is general agreement on mastectomy as initial sur- 
gical therapy, eloquent voices proclaim the need 
for removal of adjacent muscles and lymph nodes 
(radical mastectomy), while other voices condemn 
such surgery as mutilating and ineffective. There- 








Martin E. Plaut, M.D. is Associate Professor of 
Medicine at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. 
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after, depending on the expert or group reporting, 
one should employ radiation treatments or drug 
therapy (chemotherapy), and later give estrogens, 
remove endocrine glands (adrena s, ovaries, even 
pituitary), or administer male hormones. 

Specialists in breast cancer have spent years es- 
tablishing that cancer in mother is associated with 
greater risk of subsequent cancer in daughter, and 
research continues in order to determine whether 
this association results from shared genes or shared 
environment. Favorable response rates with drug 
therapy in breast cancer range from 10 percent 
with cortisone use alone to nearly 90 percent with 
a combination of five different agents used to- 
gether. Each anticancer drug may cause one or 
more side effects in the patient. The possible side 
effects of combined drug therapy thus fill pages in 
pharmacology textbooks. Risks versus benefits: ev- 
ery decision about cancer therapy returns to this 
dilemma. 

But for each report on a carefully designed 
study assessing alternative modes of therapy in 
patients with breast cancer and other tumors, 
many other articles appear in which enthusiastic 
and uncritical physicians, surgeons, or radio- 
therapists announce a "favorable" response in a 
group of patients treated with something new. In 
general, the more publicity such reports receive in 
the lay press, the less likely it is that these uncon- 
trolled data will stand the test of careful repetition. 
So the truth about a much-touted new approach is 
slow to emerge, while routine maneuvers, like peri- 
odic self-examination, are undervalued and even 
ignored. 

The central fact of the existence of cancer often 
overwhelms patients, whose emotions veer from 
hopelessness to anger, or from den:al to an intense 
and determined search for a “new” treatment, or 
"new" doctor. Many doctors are uaable or unwill- 
ing to carry the burden of caring for patients with 
cancer. 

At its worst then, the cancer scene can feature a 
wealthy patient flying abroad for injections of 
"new" substances (apricot-pit extracts are one of 
the most recent). In hospitals, too many cancer 
chemotherapists decline to join with others in com- 
bined, controlled studies, for fear of losing the 
patient to "just another protocol." 

And government policy now calis for a war on 
cancer. The weapon here is money, used to sup- 
port goal-directed research in cancer centers whose 
leaders know that modesty doesn't shake the 
money tree. 

To ignore the basic biology of a disorder 
as complex as cancer, or to slight the value of 
early-detection programs, is to invite defeat. 
And “Victory over Cancer,” for most of us, and 
against most malignancies, will remain an un- 
realistic if fervently shouted slogan for the rest of 
our lives. 





Ihe Optimistic View 


hen the melanoma patient returns from 

jogging, he may sit down and warm him- 

self with tbe latest batch of statistics 
about cancer released by the American Cancer 
Society. During 1975, about one million Americans 
will be uader medica. care for cancer, and about 
650,000 new cases will be reported. But at least 1.5 
milion Americans aave been diagnosed and 
treated for cancer, and are now apparently free of 
the disease five years later. Of every six patients 
whose cancer is diagnosed today, two will be saved 
and four will die; but of the four, at least one 
could be saved if known cancer-detection methods 
were employed earlier. 

A medieval aphorism concerning treatment of 
disease states: Quod medicamenta non curant, Fer- 
rum curat. Quod ferrum non curat, Ignis curat. 
Quod ignis non curat, Non curabitur. A free trans- 
lation names the three strategies in cancer therapy 
today: "What drugs (chemotherapy) cannot cure, 
Iron (the scalpel) cures; what iron cannot cure, 
Fire (radiation) cures: what fire cannot cure, can- 
not be cured.” 

Some form of effective therapy is available for 
virtually every patient with cancer, no matter how 
unusual the tumor or how far it has spread. Sur- 


de -geons can excise entire tumors, or at least remove 


enough cancer tissue to reduce the total mass and 
provide pain relief, lower the risk of infection, and 
make the remaining cells a better target for drug 
or radiation therapy. 

Radiation therapy is the treatment of first choice 
for cancers of the testicle, uterus, urinary bladder, 
and many head and neck tumors. In some patients, 
radiation therapy will shrink the size of a tumor to 
the point where surgical removal is simplified. A 
recent technique for Hodgkin's disease, a common 
tumor of lymph nodes, employs high-dose radi- 
ation therapy to all lymph-node areas. After such 
treatment for local, cr even advanced, Hodgkin's 
disease, there may be no recurrence for ten or fif- 
teen years. The life expectancy of such patients is 
then the same as that of the normal population. 
That's a hedged sentence for "cure." 

Scores of anticancer drugs are currently in use, 
and huncreds of new ones are constantly tested. 
These drugs represent the fruit of three decades of 
effort by biologists to learn more about cell growth, 
division, and death. Some drugs prevent cell divi- 
sion, while others resemble chemicals needed for 





cancer growth, but once incorporated into the cell, 
cause slowing of growth, or cell death. 

Unfortunately, cancer cells share biologic fea- 
tures with some normal host cells, notably those 
rapidly dividing in the blood-forming organs and 
gastrointestinal tract. As a result, many antitumor 
drugs kill cancer cells effectively, but cause moder- 
ate to dangerous depression of normal white blood 
cells as well as gastrointestinal upsets and a host of 
other side effects, ranging from hair loss to heart- 
muscle damage. Cancer chemotherapy is often as 
difficult to practice as it is for the cancer patient to 
tolerate. 

The objective of drug therapy against any tumor 
is to cure the patient by producing and main- 
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taining a complete remission. A patient with cancer 


is said to be “in complete remission” when careful , 


physical examination and extensive laboratory test- 
ing reveal no abnormalities. But as every cancer 
chemotherapist will sadly attest, drugs may eradi- 
cate 99.99 percent of several billion cancer cells, 
with an apparent "complete remission"; yet days 
to months later, the patient can return with a re- 
lapse of symptoms and signs. 

Through the cooperative efforts of a number of 
cancer specialists in several geographically separate 
hospitals, study groups evaluate drug therapy in 
patients with many forms of cancer, especially 
acute leukemia. The subtleties of cancer chemo- 
therapy are demonstrated by the findings of a 
controlled, comparative study with the drug Metho- 
trexate. This agent induced a favorable response 
for four months when given daily in small doses, 
and for twelve months if higher doses were given 
twice a week. Clearly, the anticancer drug selected 
must be the right one, and the dose, route of ad- 
ministration, and spacing of doses are additional 
crucial factors in determining how some cancer 
patients will respond. 

But the effort is worth it. Recent reports confirm 
that use of drugs, radiation, or surgery, singly or in 
combination, induced a complete remission of 
Hodgkin’s disease in 80 percent of patients, com- 
plete remission in half a group of patients with 
lymphosarcoma, cure of most women with a rare 
tumor of the placenta, and complete remissions in 
90 percent of children with acute lymphoblastic 
leukemia. Although complete remissions are rare 
using drugs alone, patients with lung, colon, head 
and neck, or ovarian cancer, plus those with malig- 
nant melanomas, may experience a 20 to 70 per- 
cent response rate with the use of one or more 
antitumor drugs. 

Cortisone-like drugs, of which Prednisone is tae 
most widely used, interfere with the activity of nor- 
mal lymphatic white blood cells, and are useful in 
tumors of lymphatic tissue as well as certain solid 
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tumors. A sizable minority of women with far- 
advanced breast cancer will respond favorably to 
removal of one or more endocrine glands, while in 
apparent paradox, others benefit from hormone 


administration, including estrogen drugs. The find- 


ing that some breast cancers shrink after estrogen 
withdrawal, while others shrink with estrogen ex- 
cess, attests to the complexities of using the hor- 
mone group of anticancer drugs. 

Responses to drugs or radiation do not in- 
variably result in complete remissions, just as com- 
plete remissions do not assure cure; but progress is 
reported in treating nearly every form of human 
cancer. Skeptics insist that nothing is gained, and 
great fnancial and emotional resources are ex- 
pended, as the course of a pairful, rapidly fatal 
disease is prolonged for a few more months. Yet 
most cancer specialists know when to press on for 
remission and when to give palliation for pain, 
even if some of them seem to have learned their 
technical skills at the expense of knowing how to 
talk and listen to patients and families. 

Newer strategies against cancer include immu- 
notherapy, which attempts to enhance the patient's 
immunologic system, known to exert control over 
the malignant process in normal people. Research 
into the nature and function of normal white blood 
cells suggests that normal lymphocytes elaborate 
substances which have the potential to kill tumor 
cells. If current therapy against cancer consists of 
radiation, surgery, and chemotherapy, future strate- 
gies may stress instead immunotaerapy and other 
biological interventions. Finally, physicians clearly 
know that prevention and early detection are 
vastly more important than exotic therapy for far- 
advanced disease. As a result, cervical Pap smears 
for atypical cells are now routinely taken, and 
information is available in most large cities 
for adults who wish to stop smoking, for women who 
want to learn the technique of self-examination of 
the breast, and for the population at large to be- 
come informed about cancer. LU 


The Volvo 164 


TRUE LUXURY IS MORE CAR 
TO THE FOOT. 
NOT MORE FEET TO THE CAR. 


There are two kinds of luxury. The kind that makes a car fancy. And the kind 
that makes 1: better. 

In times like these, you'd be smart to give serious thought to which one you 
choose. Consider the new Volvo 164. m 

Volvo knows that a comfortable driver is a better driver. Our bucket seats let — . 
you firm or soften the area at the small of your back. The driversseatisheated. — 
And air conditioning i is standard. 

Volvo thinks it's distracting to work when you drive. So the 164 comes 3 
equipped with power steering, power front windows, power disc brakes front and 
rear. And automatic transmission. 

We do, however, admit to an occasional elegant indulgence. For example, 
the 164 furnishes you with genuine leather to sit on. 

At a time when other car makers are singing the praises of opera windows, we 
believe Volvo offers a much more intelligent view of luxury. \7OLN7O 











© 1974 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORATION, 
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Bergstrom 
vitalizes 
paper. 


The unique character of Bergstrom The result is paper with a unique vitality. 
Papers comes from a carefully controlled blending. Paper that behaves extraordinarily well on the 








From the concrete 


Virgin pulp blended with pulp from high grade, press, lies flat, resists moisture and curling. And 

recycled paper that's harvested from America's paper with exceptional whiteness and opacity. 

concrete forests. Few other papers bring such unique 
From this recycled paper, Bergstrom benefits to commercial printing, business, 


gains the mature refinements of twice-tamed, 
twice-scrubbed fibers. Refinements obtainable 
no other way. 


publishing and graphic arts. And, with their recycled 
content, no other papers are as considerate of our 
environment as Bergstrom Papers. 
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A story by Wallace E. Knight 


ook at those faces, round with retouching, en- 
larged to the peint of exploding, rendered 
expressionless. They have been too long un- 
der the tinter's brush to retain anything but the re- 
quirements of ordinariness—eyeholes, noseholes, 
tight mouths, slick hair. Look and remember you 
are looking at the most complex beings we know. 
They seem like people. 

Here they are people reproduced without depth, 
as from the Bayeux Tapestry, out of the Fulda 
Landesbibliotheque or the mosaics of Chios. Yet 
they could have lived down the street; if you 
haven’t known a thousand like them, you’ve never 
looked up. 

Perhaps, because of the gloominess with which 
they present themselves. you say they are bovine; 
and I say you should not use cows to limit man. 
Both, in their own ways, can take care of them- 
selves. 

I remember a cow named Humber who, when- 
ever she was being milked, would quietly soak her 
tail with urine and slap her milker viciously. No 
trick there, just a trickle and a swift swat, a lot of 
wet beads in air, into the bucket, across neck and 
shoulder, and mutual lack of respect. Humber’s tail 
hairs, long and coarse, were then seized angrily 
and parted (I did it myself); the two ropes of 
tufting were tied around her right rear leg in a 
square knot supplemented by more square knots 
until hair ran out. Dumb brute, she twitched and 
fidgeted. 

She twitched until she untied every knot. Loose 
her tail flew and piss flew and sometimes it would 
take a half hour to milk her. 


Can you do that? Untie your hair? Try it, smart- 
ass. To untie hair by will and twitches, no hands, 
no hooves, is mystical. 

I saw a man come to town once in an old car 
pulling a tiny trailer, a rounded box. It was 
painted pink, and over the door at the rear were 
the words “Come In.” and “Hatch.” The car was 
clear off the Blue Book and the trailer was about 
$50 worth of stovewood. He rented a lot a block 
from the motel and Route 60 by promising not to 
stay more than a month and paying cash; he 
shared it with weeds and a stack of cable drums 
the telephone company had left. He was a very 
unusual man, and it was my good fortune to talk 
to him frequently. 

After three or four days of puttering and sitting, 
he put up signs, assembling aluminum tubing, 
tying painted particleboard sections into place with 
plastic clothesline cord, hooking guy wires, and, in 
toto, constructing around the rear door of his 
trailer a wide, desperate carnival display. At either 
end, poked into the tops of tubing, were flags. 
Flanking the door (“Come In.) were two panels 
over which marched in close order a mass of hand- 
painted words, hardly punctuated, black letters an 
inch high, imitation Bodoni bold condensed. Beside 
them two great pictures hung swaying, the faces, 
and above stretched a garish suscitation, banner 
of grommeted canvas, the headline: $10,000.00 RE- 
WARD—THESE CHILDREN ARE ALIVE—HELP ME FIND 
THEM! 

In front, reading a greasy Argosy when first I 
met him, sat Archibald Ruspecks in a webbed 
chair. 
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All things begin with something. 

I said, *How you doing?" and he said, "Not so 
damn good." 

I said, "That's a lot of money,” glancing up at 
the banner, letting him see me read it, and he 
said, *Read the rest." 

I did, both panels. In the interest of brevity I 
summarize: 

On a Labor Day weekend seven years ago a 
family of four, Mom, Dad, son, daughter, under- 
take a trip of two hundred miles to visit a friend, a 
clergyman, in eastern Tennessee. They do not re- 
turn promptly. Inquiries are made after school 
takes up and a week passes; deputies look around 
and discover, at the dead end of a logging road in 
the woods, a burned-up 1959 Pontiac sedan with 
two bodies in the front seat. They are charred and 
pecked and picked at, but identifiable: Mom and 
Dad. They're stuck to the front seat. In back, how- 
ever, no kids, no scraps of skin or cloth, nothing. 
The clergyman, called Old Rev. Summerset, al- 
ludes to a telephone call in which Dad says mys- 
teriously that he's afraid they'll never make it. End 
of Panel I. 

Where are the kids, young Ralph, alert high 
school freshman (who now would be twenty-one), 
shy sixth-grader May, almost twelve at dis- 
appearance time? Sheriffs office reports two chil- 
dren seen asleep or doped in a Buick station 
wagon rushing north; garage attendant who in- 
quires about them is left at the pump, tank cap in 
hand, waving and apparently misreading the li- 
cense number. Prominent executive spots kid with 
hands tied being hustled out of roadside park toilet 
on day after tragedy discovered; again a Buick 
wagon, two men, two kids. "What evil overtook 
them? Where have they been taken? In the name 
of decency, tell me, uncle of the kidnapped, so jus- 
tice can be done! Reward!” 

Watching the reader are the two faces, dots and 
dots in rows or linked or massed, representing life. 

“Well,” I said, “that’s some mess. I sure hope 
you find those kids." 

“I intend to," replied Archie Ruspecks, tenting 
his magazine over one scrawny leg and stretching. 
"Or die in the attempt." 


W: got to know each other better during 
the next few days, and if Archie was 
readying himself for death he was being 
very deliberate about it. Generally he wasn't out of 
his trailer until nearly noon, and most of his mid- 
day hours were spent on small errands. He used 
the men's room at Rager's Texaco Service, heated 
soup over a wastepaper and dead-stick fire, and 





Mr. Knight's story, “The Way We Went" (November, 
1972, Atlantic), was chosen for the Martha Foley collection, 
The Best American Short Stories, 1973. 
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worked on the car. He also got acquainted where, 
he explained, “it counted.” He got the editor of 
the Weekly Republican out to inspect and photo- 
graph his display, and he had people from two ra- 
dio stations doing remotes, a most unusual matter 
for men whose days generally were taken up sell- 
ing spots to the supermarkets and changing Nash- 
ville records. After the piece in the Republican, 
quite a few people started to come and look 
around and talk. Archie had visitors all afternoon 
and past dark, and I was one. 

We drank orange pop and I asked questions. 

*Have you really got $10,000 in reward money?" 

“I do. Once I didn't live like this; I made good 
money and I saved it. Now I’ve got it to use in my 
rescue work." 

“You think the kids were kidnapped?” 

*No doubt about it. Wherever they are, I hope 
they can think and yell out. Thats why I travel 
and listen; l'm waiting to hear about two kids 
locked up or browbeat, and when I get close I 
know they'll yell to me, the Unk they love and 
miss so." 

“I don't know anything about kidnapped kids. I 
suppose that puts me out of the running for the 
reward." 

A pause; the earth grays as a cloud creeps over 
the evening moon; a breeze cools and then imme- 
diately chills my cheek; Archibald Ruspecks leans 
forward and pinches my kneecap. Thumb and 
forefinger press until the tingling of new pain 
makes me jerk away and look straight into his 
eyes. 

“Not necessarily." 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean maybe you know more than you think 
you know." 

"I don't think so." 

“Hell.” He sighed. "Stop and think, boy. You 
know lots of things. Maybe you just don't know 
what they mean." 

Archie pulled his folding chair closer to mine 
and began to speak in a hollow, hushed tone that 
required me to bend forward. 

"What you need," he said, “is a set of facts to 
compare your knowledge with. You need to know 
everything about this case. You need full descrip- 
tions, dates, names, the background. You need 
glossy photographs of May and Ralphie and art- 
ist’s conceptions of what they look like now. Once 
you got that you just could remember something 
that's the key." 

His scrawny fingers dug into my knee again. 
“The key!” 

“Archie,” I told him, we being two days on first 
names, “give me the damn facts and Pll think 
about them." 

He rose, staring at me hopefully, happily, and 
then stepped backward to the trailer door. His 
hand snaked in and out and he held up to the lan- 
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The computer and 
productivity 


A. a time in which many economic axioms are being severely tested, one 
stands firm. Today more than ever, productivity is recogrized as a basic 
measure of economic progress. 

In the long term, raising the standard cf living of all the world's people 
will require major breakthroughs in productivity. In the short term, the ero- 
sion of inflation makes substantial increas2s in productivity necessary to 
help maintain the standards that have alreacy been achieved. 

These needed increases in productivity will come not only from work- 
ing harder, but from working "smarter". Cnly through improved manage- 
ment of our resources—human, natural and financial—will we be able to 
maintain and improve our quality of life. 

Of all the "engines" that have been dev2loped to help us with our work, 
few possess the computer's potential for contributing to productivity. 

Today, computers are helping design engineers test concepts without 
building expensive prototypes. They are helping farmers raise more abun- 
dant crops by providing information on the best land use patterns. 

They are helping manufacturers increase production yields and improve 
product quality while conserving raw materials and energy. They are help- 
ing hospitals improve medical care by relieving doctors and nurses of many 
administrative duties. And they are doing much, much mora. 

A principal reason for this growing usefulness is the increased produc- 
tivity of computers themselves. In 1952 it ccst $1.26 to do 100,000 multipli- 
cations on an IBM computer. Today they can be done for a penny on a 
moderr large-scale computer system. 

A dozen years ago the least expensive 13M computers were beyond the 
financial reach of many smaller firms. Now models with comparable capacity 
are available for a fraction of the cost. 

At the same time as per-function cost: have decreased, major strides 
have been made in applying computers to new kinds of jobs and in simplify- 
ing their operation. Today thousands of IBM computers, large and small, are 
at work helping small companies to compete, helping large firms run more 
efficiently, helping make the economy more productive at all levels. 

For us at IBM, the challenge of productivity is plain. It lies in continuing 
to help increase the productivity of the comouter. The rest will follow. 


IBM 
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tern light a booklet with a dull green cover and a 
manila folder. 

"Facts. Here they are. They're yours to use." He 
waved them, pulled my gaze onto them, and 
added, “At cost.” 

For $5 I got a copy of “The Merdel Kidnap- 
ping: What The Records Don’t Show,” thirty-two 
hectographed pages stapled between thick cover 
sheets. And for another $5 I got the envelope, 
which Archie called “the police packet,” with re- 
productions on enameled paper of photos of 
Ralph, May, a burned car, and a family group in 
front of a Christmas tree, and a photostat of a 
sheriff's report on an accident involving two fatali- 
ties. The wording was vague. 

"Go and absorb every bit of that and consult 
your memory," Archie Ruspecks ordered. “Come 
back tomorrow and tell me what you know." 

Tomorrow and all I had thought of was a boy I 
knew who tried to buy a portable radio with a 
bucket of nickels. He was arrested for busting into 
the VFW slots, a crime that theretofore had gone 
unsolved a full half day. He got six months in the 
county jail, which has Muzak. 

I read *The Merdel Kidnapping," and I learned 
that Ralph and May had been pious youngsters of 
the Four Square persuasion, that the tip of the 
middle finger on Ralph's left hand was sliced off 
slick and pink (by a power saw), and that May 
had something tattooed on her ass. The anecdote 
was discreetly told, but that was its gist; an itiner- 
ant tattooer once had needled a crude design on 
the child's behind. This was on a Saturday eve- 
ning, some time before May's father had joined 
the faithful and got an expanding blue heart on 
his elbow; repercussions led indirectly to his con- 
version. 

"Answer as a gentleman should," said Archie. 
"Do you know such a girl?” 

“No, but I'll keep my eyes open," said I. 

Archie grinned. 

He got many visitors. People came and talked, 
much as I had, and lights burned late. Sometimes 
I would have liked to stop and talk, going home, 
but cars were clustered there and took up all the 
room. 


A passed. It was Monday, and the sun 
went down. I stopped because I had some 
time and Archie did too. He got a tray of 
rings out of the trailer to show me; they were heavy 
gold rings with oval stones, some red, a few blue, and 
lettering around them. I squinted and made out 
“High School," but the name of the school seemed 
worn almost away. My squinting made Archie 
laugh. 

"They're made that way," he said. “They don't 
say nothing. I keep them for jokes. Want one?" 

This was when the green Plymouth came. It had 
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a man in it, middle-aged, and a fat woman, about 
the same. They seemed excited. They ignored me 
and the rings and hustled straigh: up to Archie. 

“God almighty, Ruspecks, we found the girl 
The man talked in a church whisper and the 
woman nodded. 

Archie's hands started to sheke and then his 
whole body shook and he sat down fast and said 
in a voice that shook, *You found May?" 

"Got her absolutely! She checks out with the 
whole packet." 

Archie fell into a paroxysm of delight that 
caused him to cover his face wita both hands and 
rock crazily for nearly three minutes. He breathed 
hard and gulped air until he belched, but when he 
pulled his hands down he was ca.m. 

“You got her absolutely—no dcubts at all?” 

"lm ready to bring her down end collect!” 

“And where’s my Ralphie?” 

“May don’t remember Ralphie. She don’t even 
remember how the car come to burn up. Poor 
child got next to no recollection.” The man sighed 
and the fat woman stared into the gloom. 

Archie’s enthusiasm dipped and then rebounded. 
“Pll help her remember,” he said proudly. “Just 
seeing me'll help her. Where you got my darling 
niece?" 

"Ruspecks," replied the visitor. "let's talk about 
your reward some and then we'l. talk about May. 
She's not more than four hours from here and 
she's just as eager to hug your neck as you are to 
hug hers." 

Verbatim the talk took nearly three hours. Ar- 
chie had some beer for celebrating, and I was 
asked to stay and witness and participate. Millard 
and Nell (Archie made no introductions, but he 
used their names as easily as he used mine) 
seemed, throughout the interview, to become in- 
creasingly indefinite. Archie bounced easily from 
exuberance to airy relief, occasioaally but not fre- 
quently screening his words with caution. There 
was a brief debate over the commitment to $10,000 
for just one of the kids or $5,000 a head. The 
wording on the sign was reread. The full amount 
was pledged. One takes all. 

May, said Millard, is almost n neteen, has thick 
brown hair down to the middle of her back, is 
pretty as an angel, has been carhopping for nearly 
two years, and is planning to go back to school 
this year to get her diploma. She is a good regular 
church girl. She came out of the state home as a 
babysitter, didn't even know her records had been 
lost, doesn't remember anything before the state 
home, and probably won't even want to leave 
Mama Nell. 

Archie slid a sentence gently up to Millard while 
staring cheerfully into his bottle, into the foam. 

“Too bad she’s got that mark on her backside, 
ain’t it? Her Dad sure hated what he done to her, 
but there weren’t no way to get it off.” 
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Millard looked at Nell. Both nodded. “Too bad.” 


“Too bad.” 

Archie: “Tell me something. Do tattoos grow?” 

Millard: “What the hell you talking about?” 

Archie: “Well, Mays got to be a lot wider in 
back than she was when she got tattooed. I just 
wondered if the tattoo was stretched out, or if it 
was just like it used to be.” 

Millard: “I reckon it all depends, then, on how 
big it used to be. How big was it?” 

Archie: “Five inches exactly, wingtip to wingtip. 
Measured with a ruler.” 

Millard: “We'll just have to put a ruler to her, 
then. Pd say offhand it might have growed a bit. 
Maybe a half inch or so.” 

Nell: “About how high did it start out, Mr. Rus- 
pecks?” 

Archie: “Now you ought to be able to figure 
that out, Ma’am. It was copied right off the poster. 
If its wings was five inches, it was beak to claw 
about four. That’s not counting the gear wheel or 
the lightning bolts, of course." 

Millard acted like a man with a fly in his beer. 
He'd drink carefully, in little sips, looking fre- 
quently and nervously into the neck of the brown 
bottle. He was frowning and worried but still 
seemed awfully thirsty. 

Millard: “Cheap tattoo'll smear up after a while. 
May’s is kind of messy. Can’t make it out too good 
anymore.” 

Archie: “Now that’s terrible! The man took it 
right off the poster, outlined it just perfect. What 
her Pop wanted, of course, was the blue eagle on 
one cheek and ‘We Do Our Part’ on the other. But 
all the money he had that night was just an eagle’s 
worth, and naturally when he sobered up he never 
took May back. Lord, Edith would of killed him.” 

Millard finished his beer in one long swallow. It 
was hard to see him in the gloom. But it was easy 
to tell he wasn’t nervous anymore. He sat back 
and asked for another, and punched his fist into 
his cupped hand, and then he said, “By God, Rus- 
pecks, it'l be something wonderful to get little 
May back to you. Something wonderful!” 

Nell: “I can’t say that looks much like a blue 
eagle to me, Millard.” 

Millard: “That’s a damn fine blue eagle, honey. 
Right off the poster. Right out of the Great De- 
pression.” 

He looked at Archie quizzically. “You have any 
idea why he wanted a blue eagle on her?” 

Archie: “He was, like me, a student of history.” 

I left after a while, but not until Nell and Mil- 
lard had promised to have May there, at Archie’s 
trailer, at exactly 6 pm. on Friday, four days off. 
There was some haggling over the time: Archie 
wanted to go with them right then, but Millard 
said they wouldn’t go until he saw ten thousand 
cash, and Nell brought up the need for May to 
quit her job and pull her belongings together. Fri- 
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day was a compromise between next day and next 
week and a peep at the cash. 

I went back after work Wednesday and took two 
Bluebird pies to celebrate with, and asked, first off, 
why the reward display was still up. | 

^Haven't seen the kids yet, Archie answered 
matter-of-factly. "Fellow says he's got May, but 
that don't do Ralphie much good. And besides, I 
still got to be sure it's really May. Won't know un- 
til show-and-tell time." 

*What do you mean by that?" I asked. 

“I mean I will not part with ten big ones with- 
out positive identification," Archie responded. He 
ate the pineapple pie and I got the chocolate one, 
and, with apparent impulsiveness, Archie invited 
me to come wait with him Friday. “Share my joy.” 

So I did, or went with that intention. 


he Plymouth, dusty and wheezing, arrived 
| five minutes early with Millard and Nell 
and, between them in the front seat, a 
brown-haired girl with lots of freckles. Doors 
popped open and out they came, Millard with a 
tin box, Nell with a canvas gym bag, both hurry- 
ing awkwardly. But Archie, leaning by the trailer 
door, never moved. And neither did the girl. They 
looked at each other, but neither moved. 

“Here she is! Here’s your Unk Archie, May! 
Here’s your darling kin, Archie! God almighty, 
what a day!” 

Languidly the girl turned, slid her toes to the 
ground, pushed forward, stood and smoothed 
wrinkles from her cotton skirt. 

"[ don't remember him," sae said after a long 
moment and a slow inspection of Archie that 
started at his feet and ended at the “Hatch.” sign. 
"I don't think." 

She looked at me. *I don't remember him, ei- 
ther." I told her she was right about that, and then 
Archie, frowning at me, taking small steps, reached 
toward her, grasped for her hand, missed and 
somehow bounced against her, and kissed her fore- 
head. Both bounced back. 

“T think this here's May,” said Archie. "She's got 
the freckles for it." 

Millard's hands signaled a touchdown, a jerky 
gesture that banged the tin bcx sharply against his 
ear. He had been ready to yell happily, but this 
made him grumpy, and he muttered and rubbed 
his head. “Hell, yes, its May. Hug your Unk's 
neck, damn it, May." 

The girl hugged him gingerly and Archie, smil- 
ing, sat her down in his best webbed chair and sat 
down facing her on the trailer step. 

^You remember your Aunt Bird, May?" 

She shook her head no. 

“You remember pulling on the big well sweep 
back home? Where the tree trunks was all white- 
washed?" 
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No. 

"You remember your little old dog Fifer?" 

No. 

Archie smiled again, with warmth. “I do think 
this is May. She never did have much in the way 
of remembering, did you, honey?" 

“Well,” Millard interrupted enthusiastically, 
“that’s good enough for me. I say kin knows their 
own.” And Nell nodded and slid the gym bag by 
Archie into the trailer door. 

"Lets have a beer,” said Archie. He turned and 
went inside and zipped back with four bottles and 
an opener. The girl got mine so I took the last one 
from Archie’s hand and he went back for another. 
We drank and nothing was said. 

Millard: “You going to put May up here, Rus- 
pecks? Not much room.” 

Archie: “Going to take her home. Won’t take 
me an hour to get started, folks. She’s going to be 
Aunt Bird’s girl again by this time Saturday!” 

Girl: “I can’t rightly say I recollect that man.” 

Nell: *He's your Unk, May. He loves you. He'll 
bring you to see us a lot. Won't you, Mister Rus- 
pecks?" 

Archie: "Every Christmas and every Fourth of 
July, Nell." 

Millard: “Maybe we ought to be going, Rus- 
pecks. You got something to give us?" 

Archie: “Cash. Come on inside." 

Millard and Nell pushed forward. The girl stood, 
waiting. 

Archie: “One more thing." 

In they went, May's hand firmly caught in 
Nell's. With one glance Archie stopped me. I 
hadn't taken a step. Perhaps I had swayed, but I 
certainly hadn't stepped. 

Anyway I could hear everything, as the trailer 
was so small and the door stayed ajar. I heard 
mumbling and a snorting laugh, and then Millard's 
roar, Nell's siren screeching, Millard's vicious 
blackguarding, bumps, crunches, and out they 
came, Archie last with a fresh, full beer bottle by 
the neck. Millard backed out, cursing. 

The girl went and sat in the car. It took five 
minutes for Nell to give up and go sit beside her, 
and five more for Millard, the rear guard, to back 
off blustering. Last words: 

Nell: *Start the goddamn car, Millard." 

Girl: "You owe me two thousand dollars, you 
son of a bitch." 

Millard: *You're a lying bastard, Ruspecks.” 

Archie: "You saw the picture. And here's your 
tin box.” With Millard in the car there was now 
almost a pleasant tone to Archie's voice. I threw 
the gym bag into the back seat and took a hateful 
glare. The car roared off. 

"Don't mind that, son," Archie said. “They re 
awfully unhappy.” 

“I know that," I said. “What about the tattoo?” 

“It was very nice,” Archie replied, “except they 
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had the eagle facing the wrong way. And it was on 
the wrong cheek.” 

In retrospect errors are alwavs understandable. 
The tattoo man had simply traced the eagle from 
an NRA poster, had turned the paper over, had 
dampened it against little Mav's rear, and had 
thereby inked its outline onto her as a guide for 
his electric needle. Magic: the eagle’s gaze was 
turned to the right. 

May’s eagle looked left. 

“That’s very odd,” I said. 

“The world’s full of odd things,” Archie sighed, 
lighting a cigarette. “You know, that’s the seventh 
girl l've run across with an eagle on her ass, and 
every last one was pointed wrong." 

"Have you ever run across a boy with his finger- 
tip cut off?" I asked. 

"That's odd, too. Not once." 

After we had another beer, a disconsolate one, 
Archie showed me the picture he had, a document- 
ing snapshot of a skinny kid tipped over a chair. 
"Ihere's proof, he said. And sure enough, the 
eagle was on the right side, lookiag right. 

I looked closely. Beside the chair was a table, 
and on the table was a school notebook, and on 
the notebook was a label. It said YAM. I thought 
that also was odd. 

Apparently Archie decided tc leave later that 
night, because when I went by the next afternoon 
all that was left to show he had been there was 
some holes in the ground, some deer bottles, some 
orange-pop cans, and some weeds tramped down. I 
never saw him again, or Millard or Nell or May, 
for that matter, although once I did run across an 
eagle girl in Memphis, a left-looker. O 
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in villages throughout 

the province, from Toe 
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when you touch me, there 


by Donald Hall 


Maine. A state of mind, a point of view, a way of life. 


It's mirrored each month in the pages of Down East, a maga- 


zine about this special place and its special people, its natural 
beauty and its cherished past. 


If you'd like us to send you a piece of Maine each month, join 
our family of subscribers (over 60% of whom live outside Maine, 
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Hockey, hockey 


by George Draper 


Call me Zamboni. Nights my job is hockey. 

I make the ice and watch the kids take slapshots 
At each other. They act like Esposito, 

As tough in the slot as Phil, as wild with fury 
In fights. Their coaches tell me this is pleasure. 
But it isn’t pleasure. What it is, is Hockey. 


Now let me tell you what I mean by Hockey. 

I mean the fights. I mean young kids in fury, 
And all these coaches yelling for more slapshots. 
I tell you, blood is spilled here. This is pleasure? 
It seems to me the coaches should teach hockey, 
Not how to act like Schultz or Esposito. 


Look, I have nothing against Phil Esposito. 

He’s one of the greats, no question, it’s a pleasure 
To watch him play. My point is, why teach fury? 
If I know life (at least if I know hockey), 

Then fury's here to stay. We don’t need Hockey 
To tell us that, we don't need fights and slapshots. 


Like yesterday. I heard a coach yell, *Slapshots! 
Take slapshots, son! You think Phil Esposito 

Hangs back? And hit! And hit again! That's hockey!" 
But he was wrong. The kid was ten. That's Hockey. 
You could tell the boy admired his coach's fury. 

It won't be long before he hits with pleasure. 


Sure, I’m no saint. I know. I’ve gotten pleasure 
From fury, too, like any man. And hockey 

At times gets changed around in me to Hockey. 
l've yelled for blood at Boston Garden. Slapshots? 
They've thrilled me. l've seen men clobber Esposito 
And loved it when he hit them back with fury. 


But you know what? Before these days of fury, 

When indoor rinks were just a gleam in Hockey 

Fanatics’ eyes, there was no greater pleasure 

Than winter mornings. Black ice. (Esposito 

Knew days like this as a boy.) Some friends. No slapshots, 

But a clear, cold sky. Choose teams. Drop the puck. Play hockey. 


Yes, before big Hockey (sorry, Esposito), 
Before the fury and all the blazing slapshots, 
We had great pleasure outdoors playing hockey. 
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Model KV-1722 Trinitron. 17" measured ers Narrow, Span CH cabi bine 


3 gen re abut to oa one, “you owe it 
'ourself to understand the difference. 
He e goes. Feel free to ask questions. 
The one gun that Trinitron has is located 
| the neck of the picture tube. 
eo AR shoots electron beams through a single 
3 lens to the screen. You see the beams in the 
- form of a picture. 
E Other sets have th-ee guns. They shoot 
electron beams through three small lenses. 
Why is one big lens so much better? The 
larger the lens, the less tae distortion 
So bigger gives you a sharper and better 
focused picture. 
Also, these aren't your run-of-the-mill 
beams we re shooting. 
Because only Trinitron has something 
called an Aperture Grille. 
Translated: The picture you see is made up 
of unbroken stripes, not isolated dots or slots 
50, add an Aperture Grille and you have 
1 brighter picture. 
Brighter, sharper, better-focused and need- 
less to say all-solid-state 
Thats Sony Trinitron. 
O.K., any questions? We'll answer them all 
in a 12-page Irinitron pamphlet. 
Write to us, or stop m at a Sony dealer 
Let him explain the beauty of our unique 
one-gun, one-lens system. He's got an 
advantage. 
He can show you the picture 
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They're coming from San Francisco. 
From Williamstown. From Washing- 
ton and New York and New Haven. 
This year, America's finest regional 

theater companies will be coming 

from all over the country to perform 

on a new and challenging stage. 
Your television set. 

For a second season, Exxon 
brings you "Theater in America,” a 
series of plays produced exclu- 
sively for television by WNET 13/ 
New York, and hosted by Hal Hol- 
brook. In so doing, a unique oppor- 
tunity for this country's finest 
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Invite America's 
greatest theater companies 
into your living room. 


playwrights and performers has 
been created. 

For “Theater in America" 
gives talented theater companies 
from all over the country the 
chance to perfcrm before a televi- 
sion audience of millions. 

And we at Exxon believe that 
by providing this showcase as a 
goal, we may help to encourage 
writing, acting and stage produc- 
tions of the most innovative and 
creative kind. 

This year on "Theater in 
America," you'll see seventeen su- 
perb plays, including Elie Wiesel's 
haunting drama, Za/men or The 





Madness of God; Frank Chin's ten- 
der and moving new work, The Year 
of the Dragon; Chekhov's classic 
comedy-drama, The Seagull; and 
The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, by 
D. H. Lawrence. 

Exxon happily invites you to 
invite a great performance into 
your living room each week, start- 
ing now on your Public Broadcast- 
ing Service station. 

Just dim the lights. Turn on 
your television set. And set the 
stage for “Theater in America." 
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HOW TO READ REVIEWS 


Is the literary world corrupt? 
Should readers of reviews worry 
about being had? 

Twenty-five years ago, in the 
Widener stacks at Harvard, during a 
period billed at home (by me) as 
The Agony of Preparing for Doc- 
toral Orals, I wrote my first short 
story and mailed it to a magazine. 
Two weeks later a note arrived from 
the editors saying that the journal— 
Partisan Review—was interested, and 
the decision would be made shortly 
and, whatever it was, would I keep 
in touch. Soon after came a letter of 
acceptance with information about 
the issue for which the story was 
scheduled, then a check (payment in 
advance), then an invitation to sub- 
mit the unpublished piece to the 
editors of the current New Direc- 
tions annual of new writing, then a 
second letter of acceptance. Between 
that time and this I’ve been exposed 
intermittently to literary politics, 
learning that unredeemed men and 
women can find work in publishing 
(as in schools, colleges, sugar and 
oil combines, and governments), 
and occasionally nursing a resent- 
ment. But at no point have I been 
the perfect audience for conspiracy 
theories about the publishing/ 
reviewing scene, or for jeremiads 
against the Literary Mob. Stepping 
up in youth to a then prestigious lit- 
erary door, I knocked without hesi- 
tation or mtroduction, and was ex- 
tremely generously received. Not the 
sort of experience that seeds mis- 
trust. 

Not proof either, though, that ev- 


by Benjamin DeMott 


ery complaint about collusion and 
rigging is groundless, or that sound 
consumer guidance hasn’t a place in 
this field. Currents of suspicion of 
the literary trade have always 
flowed freely, and if they've lately 
gained force, part of the blame falls, 
regrettably, on the trade itself. Con- 
temporary writers in positions of 
power seem increasingly evasive 
when discussing nonliterary pro- 
cesses and influences affecting their 
work. “People often ask who 
chooses the books to be reviewed," 
says Anatole Broyard in a preface 
to Aroused by Books (Random 
House, $8.95), a collection of his 
New York Times reviews. A decent 
answer to this question would ap- 
pear to require at least a glance at 
the complex socio-economics of pub- 





lishing and reviewing. But nothing 
of the sort is forthcoming; Mr. Broy- 
ard lays it down that, in this arena, 
character and sensibility are all: 


People often ask who chooses the 
books to be reviewed. My col- 
league, Christopher Lehmann- 
Haupt, and I choose them. Because 
we have different personalities and 
try to accommodate those differ- 
ences, we are each able, more often 
than not, to write about those 
books that are closest to our feel- 
ings. Our employers generally en- 
courage us—with only an occasional 
resort to irony—in our efforts. 


Another incitement to suspicion 
among general readers is the over- 
eagerness of certain contemporary 
writers to pass themselves off as fig- 
ures o easy virtue, people dis- 
inclined to police each other's con- 
sciences. In tones either teasing or 
truculent or world-weary, readers 
are told about logrolling or intrigue, 
and simultaneously assured that 
both are inconsequential—nobody 
smart would think of making heavy 
weather about them. “What do you 
do when a friend writes a book?” 
asks John Leonard, editor of the 
Sunday Times Book Review, in the 
introduction to This Pen For Hire 
(Doubleday, $7.95), a recent collec- 
tion of his critical pieces. The an- 
swer is cheeky devil-may-care: “Try 
to give it a favorable review. If you 
don’t like the way his mind works, 
why is he your friend?” Outsiders 
may wonder whether everything 
one’s friend writes will be of equal 
merit; they may also question the 
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Malcolm Cowley wrote not long 
since: “The public still reads novels 
to find out what life is like.” True, 
Mr. Cowley, but how many novels 
tell it true, as friend Hemingway 
used to say? We put forward, as one 
of our likeliest candidates for life-en- 
hancement, Jonn McGanrnw, whose 
latest and most beautiful novel, THE 
LEAVETAKING, has in it some of 
the melancholy of Matthew Arnold 
and the sensuality of D. H. Law- 
rence. 


Sounds like a surprising combina- 
tion? Not if you think about it. John 
McGahern is a young Irish writer 
whose work has been praised by 
sources as diverse as Samuel Beckett 
(“a good job") and Newsweek (“one of 
the few writers who really seems to 
like sex"). What excites us partic- 
ularly about this book is our sense of 
being present at the point of a 
writers transformation from shining 
promise into fully achieved artistry. 


The austerity of The Barracks and 
of The Dark (“a genuine masterpiece, 
a book of surpassing beauty and ter- 
ror"—Peter Prescott), and the spare 
lyricism of Nightlines (“He chooses 
words as carefully as Chopin chose 
his notes”), have in THE LEAVE- 
TAKING given way to the rarest of 
things, a successful novel of fulfilled 
love. Life is like that; love is some- 
times fulfilled and THE LEAVE- 
TAKING is a book you should read to 


find out what life and love can be like. 


THE LEAVETAKING 


by 
John McGahern 


$6.95 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 
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assumption tha: the wav a mind 
works in conversation reveals much 
about aptitude for authorship—or 
the assumptiom that generalized 
"frankness" about conflicts of inter- 
est banishes the need for disclosure in 
individual cases. But tremors of con- 
cern among outsiders rouse—among 
insiders—more mockery than dismay. 
In a vaguely uneasy preface to The 
Morning After, Wilfrid Sheed, colum- 
nist for the Sunday Times Book Re- 
view, and a judge for the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, defended lit’ry logroll- 
ing on the ground that only stupid 
people are gulled: 


As for log-rolling proper, the heavy 
work must be left to amateurs and 
one-shot hustlers who don’t have to 
cruise this particular bar again. 
One regular wil usually do it for 
another (bite or stroke, it’s all we 
know): but otherwise, the soupiest 
encomiums are siphoned into 
harmless blurb quotes. And anyone 
who believes those deserves (re- 
viewers malediction) to pay for his 
own books. 


In the same piece the problem of 
editorial dishonesty was raised—only 
to be winked off in slippery com- 
paratives and puns: 


The Times Book Review I have 
found to be more honest than 
people suppose—at least, once the 
book has been assigned: assig- 
nation is a separate branch of di- 
plomacy, which I won't go into 
here. 


Diffidence, a sense of humor, 
realism about 1uman weakness— 
these are attractive human qualities, 
not invariably masks for guilt. But 
they don't do a lot to stimulate con- 
fidence and trust; people whose ca- 
sual opinions can kill a book's 
chances overnight could be excused 
for dealing soberly with questions 
about the dice amd decks they use. 

The most obvious prod to suspi- 
cion is the contiruing appearance of 
works alleging the existence of con- 
spiracies—witness Richard Kostela- 
netz's The End of Intelligent Writing 
(Sheed and Ward, $12.95)—or prob- 
ing literary politics in a manner 
suggesting that scandals and skele- 
tons need snffing  out—witness 
Philip Nobile's Intellectual Sky- 
writing*(Charterhouse, $7.95). As 





* Originally commissioned as an article for 
this magazine, but rejected as wanting in in- 
tellectual substance, for all its interesting gos- 
sip and chit-chat—Ed. 
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should be said at once, neither of 
these books qualifies as a distin- 
guished effort of mind. Intellectual 
Skywriting focuses on The New 
York Review of Books, providing a 
history of that periodical from its 
founding through its emergence as 
an effective voice on the political 
left and an exceptionally influential 
organ of critical opinion; this essen- 
tially undramatic matter is enliv- 
ened by interviews with the jour- 
nal's backers, contributors, editors, 
hangers-on, and enemies. One sec- 
tion of the work, an account of the 
"Intelligentsia at War," is useful 
and absorbing—sixty pages of after- 
thought and amplification by a 
number of antiwar spokesmen 
whose commentaries on Vietnam 
and other issues of the period- 
added to the journal's excitement in 
the late sixties. But Mr. Nobile sets 
up not alone as investigative re- 
porter, but as critic, and he fits the 
latter role poorly. His classifying la- 
bels are coarse, he's long on mala- 
propism, and he's overaddicted to 
the rhetoric of innuendo. What is 
worse, he seems dim about differ- 
ences in human and intellectual 
weight. Hannah Arendt isn't quite 
lke LOVABLE, GOODLOOKING, 
BRIGHT, and the other characters 
whose phone numbers and sexual 
kinks decorate the classifieds of The 
New York Review; Mr. Nobile's 
chummily leveling manner with Ms. 
Arendt (he calls her a ‘Jewish 
Mother") makes them out to be the 
same, thus deepening doubt about his 
judgment. 

The problem of sensitivity to rela- 
tive values is even severer in Mr. 
Kostelanetz's treatise. Detailing the 
membership of the Cambridge 
branch of the “Northeastern WASP 
establishment"—a group of “sim- 
ilarly superficial Harvard-educated 
critics and reviewers"—the book 
names as soul brothers F. O. Mat- 
thiessen and George Plimpton, Van 
Wyck Brooks and John Mason 
Brown. Henry James steps onstage 
in these pages as “a classic goy” 
who, because of a Jewish literary 
conspiracy, “would have gone 
hopelessly unknown" if he “had 
written in the [nineteen] fifties and 
sixties. . . ." The samples offered of 
poetry and prose by “gifted” writers 
who, because of the Jewish or other 
conspiracies, haven’t been properly 
published or praised, range from 
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the inexplicable to the execrable, viz 
this stanza by a Neglected Living 
Bard: 


Which, which whieh which which— 
whica which. 

Which which which which 

whicaà which which which. 


Regulerly, in his chapters on 
"pseudo-culture," alternative book 
publishers, and new periodicals, Mr. 
Kostelametz invokes the names of 
his betters—most frequently F. R. 
and Q. D. Leavis—as fellow warriors 
in the s:ruggle for standards against 
pop and tripe; his enlistment could 
be fatal to their cause. 

Yet, damning as all this is, 
Messrs. Kostelanetz and Nobile 
aren't jast firing blanks. Snapping 
up unconsidered trifles of gossip, 
Mr. Ncbile produces discouraging 
evidence of cronyism at The New 
York Review—favored contributors, 
for example, being invited to choose 
the reviewers of their books. (A tale 
of his own legal harassment by the 
Review that Mr. Nobile recently 
published in New Times strengthens 
the impression of a journal behav- 
ing as taough it had fearful secrets 
to hide.) Mr. Kostelanetz, for his 
part, documents his claim that not 
only have contributors to the same 
journal »een told to rewrite their re- 
views tc fit the editors' line on this 
or that subject, but the orders have 
been obeyed. Beyond this he 
presents a battery cf statistics. sup- 
porting ais charge that the choice of 
books to be noticed reflects the 
closeness of relationship between 
the Review editors and Random 
House. in a word, wisps of smoke, 
if not of literary illumination, float 
up from both these books; taken to- 
gether with relevant snippets else- 
where, taey tend to confirm that for 
the interested, nonprofessional 
reader of book reviews, a measure 
of wariness is in order. 

But what measure exactly? 
Should a foundation subsidize a 
corps of costly Kostelanetzes, gum- 
shoes dedicated to the pursuit of 
bookish bad guys? It's one thing to 
assert that the processes by which 
this or that work comes to notice 
ought tc be more visible, but quite 
another to argue that inquiry should 
cut more deeply into this matter 
than, say, into the question of how 
the new school superintendent in 
your hometown or mine is chosen. 


The Whole Story on any profes- 
sional turf is always tricky for out- 
siders to grasp. Yet common sense 
and a moment of reflection do won- 
ders for consumers elsewhere: why 
should they be less than adequate 
here? A comic novelist, successful 
with his first book, spends a dozen 
years on his second; the book is re- 
viewed by a successful novelist who 
in the same period has made a rep- 
utation and fortune in the same 
genre: is it surprising that the re- 
view is kind? Could Kurt Vonnegut 
have spoken ill of Joseph Heller in 
the Sunday Times Book Review 
without seeming mean or greedy? 
Were not the editors who assigned 
him the book aware of the situ- 
ation? Is CIA aid necessary for 
comprehending such an *'assig- 
nation"? 

Surely not. By maintaining alert- 
ness to relationships between author 
and reviewer, and by bearing in 
mind a few truisms about editors, 
space allotments, "regular contrib- 
utors" (and irregulars), and the like, 
any reader can protect himself satis- 
factorily as a consumer. But the tru- 
isms—or rules—do perhaps need 
spelling out from time to time. 
Among the most important are the 
following: 

l. Information concerning the re- 
view editor's opinion of the book to 
be reviewed is always communicated 
beforehand to the reviewer; decisions 
to change a reviewer's copy or to ask 
for revisions are desperation moves, 
indicating a breakdown in the signal- 
ing system or an intolerable upsurge 
in reviewerly independence. 

The editors of The New York Re- 
view, Mr. Kostelanetz reports, once 
obliged Professor R. W. B. Lewis of 
Yale to moderate his praise of 
Ralph Ellison’s Shadow and Act. 
The editors of the Sunday Times 
Book Review, Mr. Sheed reports, 
once changed words in Mr. Sheed’s 
review of a bestseller-to-be, moder- 
ating his abuse of the work. The 
editors of The Nation and the Sat- 
urday Review under Nicholas Char- 
ney, I can report, rejected assigned 
reviews outright that offended this 
or that in-house prejudice. But the 
standard-form editorial intervention 
precedes the actual writing of 
pieces. On the phone, or in a note 
to the reviewer, an editor may con- 
vey an explicit assessment of the 
work. He will almost certainly, at a 
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minimum, stipulate a space limit, 
from which his opinion about sig- 
nificance is easily deduced. (At the 
Sunday Times Book Review à 
request for 400-800 words often 
means a book that just managed to 
qualify for a notice; a request for 
1000-plus words usually means that 
a screening reader was impressed.) 
And when a reviewer ignores that 
opinion, the editor may employ a 
variety of carrot-and-stick pro- 
cedures—avoiding confrontation or 
explicit talk of revision—designed 
either to cover himself or to 
ease the reviewer toward com- 
promise. E 
One example: a year or so ago, 
Professor X, speaking to me in con- 
fidence, reported an unhappy expe- 
rience with the Times Book Review. 
Having turned in, on assignment, a 
sharply negative, 1200-word piece 
about a book by an American histo- 
rian, he received a call from an edi- 
tor of the Review who expressed ad- 
miration for the piece, spoke of his- 
seniors’ intention to use it as a fea- 
tured, so-called “second front" ar- 
ticle, and noted that in order ti ) 
play :t up front they needed an ac- 
knowledgment, high in the text, of 
the book's "importance." No need 
to back off from your attack, said. 
the editor, merely an acknowledg- 
ment that, while the book has grave 
faults, it has to be reckoned with as- 
a ma or entry, comparable in scope 
and ambition to standard works X, 
Y, & Z. Reluctant, yet mildly elate 
by the possibility that he: himself 
and his opinion of the book would 
gain prominence if better placed in- 
the Review, the reviewer inserted the 
desiderated claim of importance. | 
When the piece at length appeared, - 
it was buried in the back pages—but - 
the single sentence claiming *impor- 
tance" became available for quota- | 
tion in advertising, and the decision | 
about the original space allotment ` 
came off as reasonable. In general, 
the good reader of Sunday book 
sections bears in mind that review 
ers, like other people, are sugges- 
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tible; that space allotments tend to - 
prestructure opinion; that a negative - 
decision by a reputable professional 
with 1000-plus words is likely to be 
a more seriously judged and com- 


mitted act than a routinely unim- - 
pressed comment by a reputable — 
professional originally assigned 500 


words; and that bad reviews must 
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go to the back of the bus. (The 
matter of gassy paeans in the Sun- 
day Times Book Review deserves 
separate inquiry. The last un- 
remittingly negative notice I remem- 
ber on its front page—the title re- 
viewed was by Susan Sontag— 
appeared well over five years ago. 
But that fact counts for less than 
that the fatuity levels of front-page 
praise have ballooned crazily in re- 
cent months, as though Letters were 
determined to do its bit for the in- 
flationary spiral.) 


A great way | 














tragic Louis XVI and his 
Queen. Illus. $12.50 


WILLIAM MORROW 


O give... 2. The least satisfactory reviews in 
| | > : any periodical, from The New 
Mar ch of Dimes Yorke to <n are likely to be 
those of books produced by authors 
clearly identifiable as contribuiors, or 
friends of the founders, or people to 
whom the editors lend their apart- 
ments for parties while they’re at Ca- 
neel Bay, or as characters formerly 
approved but lately dropped. 

Ms. J. has achieved her reputa- 
tion partly through her pieces in our 
pages; she’s written for us for years 
and we hope she'll continue to do 
so: can we be certain that the re- 
viewer we're choosing won't wound 
her? Mr. B. used to write for us a 
lot, but when the new editorial 
broom came in, namely ourselves, 
we dropped him: how can we 
handle his book in such a way as to 
avoid implying that those who once 
published him here were fools (of 
course they were), yet at the same 
time put seemly distance between us 
and him? The "second front affair" 
just described involved a "contrib- 
utors book," naturally. My own 
worst moment as a reviewer came 
in my first year, when the editor of 
The Hudson Review insisted on soft- 
ening some stern words about Her- 
bert Gold—a contributor, naturally. 
(Capitulation with honor seemed 
feasible because the words to which 
the editor objected originated not 
with me but with Norman Mailer; 
but I hated killing the quote, and 
have since vowed never to do the 
contributors number unless pro- 
vided with firm no-tampering guar- 
antees beforehand.) 

Asperity about reviews of contrib- 
utors’ books obscures one truth 
about them; they can be most 
amusing, the only first-rate comedy 
in book sections. It is, inevitably, 
formula comedy, depending upon 
impersonation (clowns or wild boys 
Hans Trebor Associates | Playing Arnold or Pater), and de- 






The former Director of the National Gallery of 
Art now paints “a fascinating picture of the 
rarefied world of the very rich and their passion 
for collecting great works of art.’ 

— Marquis Childs p 
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greatest art patrons of the 20th 
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THREE HUNGRY DEMDCRATS DETROIT'S SMALL-CAR BLUES 
HOW THE RUSSIANS DO BUSINESS by Hedrick Smith 


The card in this issue will 
bring The Atlantic to you for 
the next seven months at a 
surprisingly reasonable rate. 
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— manding strict observance of con- 
-. ventions. Most work in this line falls 
- into two categories. Genre A: Jones 


~ Is Not As Superb As Most Shrewd, 
— Well-Informed, Cultivated Admirers 


of Her Work Have Sought Against 


—— Odds to Make Us Believe. Genre B: 
—- Jones Is Not Quite As Wretched As 


Most Shrewd, Well-Informed, Culti- 
vated Despisers of His Work Have 


= Sought Without Opposition To 
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Make Us Believe. The first formula 
is followed for a member in good 


standing; the second is for the 


dropped; each requires the reviewer 


to adopt the posture of the stern, 
~ just righter of balances, and a tone 


that someone once very acutely 


- called sonorous remoteness (“I know 


nothing whatever about this author 
except what I make out from his 


-— books"). Classic work in Genre A 
. recently appeared in The New York 
~ Review. Professor Roger Sale 
— proved, sonorously, that the author 


under review—Ms. Alison Lurie, a 


. regular contributor to the journal, 
— frequent houseguest of its founders, 


intimate of its backers—was not 
really as good as Jane Austen, 


though many (as he admitted) be- 
lieved otherwise; she was only mar- 


velous. 
Often there's a piquant, invisible, 


_ personal link between reviewer and 


contributor that adds—if known-to 


. the intricacy or hilarity of the read- 


ing experience. (The father of the 


-. reviewer who deprived Ms. Lurie of 


membership in The Great Tradition 


= was for years her husband’s col- 
= league in the Cornell University 
E. English department, where Ms. 


Un ESR. 
UR. - 


Lurie now teaches.) But the good 


— reader of reviews of “contributors’ 


- books" proceeds on the understand- 


ing that the linkups probably can't 
be known; he does what he can to 


. ascertain the present state of profes- 
- sional and social relationships be- 
_ tween the editors of the organ of 


= critical opinion and the contributor 
~ under review, but, regardless of his 


— finding, preserves an attitude of 


good-natured wariness. He knows, 


_ to repeat, that pieces about contrib- 


. -utors books will remain the least 


reliable in any journal. 

3. Know your reviewer's standards. 
The consumer who develops clear 
conceptions of reviewers and editors 
upon whose work he has to depend is 
hard to dupe; he's able to weigh 
judgments in light of differences be- 
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tween the reviewer's standards and 
his own. 

Arriving at clear conceptions can 
be difficult, to be sure. A reviewer 
who chooses not to collect his 
pieces—Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 
of the Times is such a one—makes it 
yet more difficult. Memory contends 
that Mr. Lehmann-Haupt has a 
weakness for Stunning New Forms 
or Ideas (our children have saved 
us; Charles Reich; novels by 
Rudolph Wurlitzer), that he likes 
complicated arguments (and is bet- 
ter at cogent summaries of them 
than most book columnists), and 
that he expects an author not to 
treat him as a cretin (he himself is 
admirably tactful to his own 
reader). But these are not con- 
clusions based on the hard evidence 
of a collection. 

Then there is tae problem of the 
reviewer turned editor: a volume 
published before he joined the Ad- 
ministration tells you what he used 
to like, but perhaps power and of- 
fice have moved him on? John 
Leonard as a reviewer seemed par- 
tial to books wherein the fire and 
ambulance sirens never sleep, 
wherein exacerbation is a moral 
value, and feelings other than sui- 
cidal are dismissed as not pertinent 
to the age. The following sentences 
on Ms. Marge Piercy bring the taste 
of that period into view: 


The imagination of disaster, the 
dream of blooc, the ritual ex- 
orcism, the end of property, the 
death-sleep of the eagle populate 
Miss Piercy’s teeming vision. She 
writes it down on bandages, and. 
we are sudden!y aware of our 
wounds. What a book. The novel 
lives. 


There is some evidence that in his 
editorship of the Sunday Times 
Book Review, Mr. Leonard has re- 
mained faithful to his earlier self. 
Desperate or drugged, mauled or 
maimed are the heroes and heroines 
of the writing welcomed as master- 
work from week to week in this pa- 
per. What is more, the journal un- 
der his editorship has declared war 
on the merely comprehensible, mak- 
ing its own independent contribu- 
tions to the general cultural night- 
mare it proclaims. (The “new 
broom” at the Times seems to-have 
no thought-through positions, cul- 
tural, political, or aesthetic, only a 
paralyzing fear that the old charge 


of middlebrowism will be revived 
against it, and am underexamined 
softness for so-so writers employed 
by the Columbia English depart- 
ment.) But whether the zest for apoc- 
alypse can survive much longer, 
measured neatly out for weekly 
deadlines, is uncertain; apathy (if 
not cheerfulness) could break in. 

There is, in truta, only one daily 
(actually thrice-weekly) book critic 
presently on the job whose full 
measure can conveniently be 
taken—namely the 7i mes's Mr. Broy- 
ard. As the title of his collection, 
Aroused by Books, attests, this critic 
tends to favor wrting that charges 
him up physically. He speaks out 
strongly for “gut truths," for “rheto- 
ric that pulled my pulse," for a nov- 
elist whose "imag nation stalks the 
back fences and cverturns the gar- 
bage cans of ovr emotions." A 
writer on education pleases Mr. 
Broyard because “aphorisms and in- 
sights came at me so thick and fast 
; that I often had to put the 
book down after a few pages to give 
my intellectual appetite a chance to 
burp.” Reading some new poems, 
he discovers in delight that “Poetry 
today is sexy. . . It lays its hand 
on parts of you that no one has 
ever touched before—and if you can 
accept it, it feels wonderful." 

At the center of this critics value 
system lies a warm feeling about 
the human race—e real pleasure in 
being one of us: 


My God, but my fellow creatures 
are fascinating! I found myself 
thinking. How touching, how ab- 
surd, how real thev are! All at once 
I was delighted to be sharing their 
destiny. 


And the counterpart of the sense of 
solidarity with you and me is a 
readiness to imagine the reader as 
his equal: 


“How the hell can you expect me 
to read poetry," you'll say. *I can't 
even understand the stuff." Well, 
try to tell me that you understand 
Beckett, or Pintex or Godard, or 
Antonioni. 


Mr. Broyard goes to lengths to 
find language or methods that will 
make dead writers available to the 
present. He speaks of Dr. Johnson 
as "a giant conversational jock." 
Considerate of the folks just men- 
tioned who can't understand the 
stuff, he quotes a poem by Auden 
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as prose and terms it a "beautiful 
remark." He rates James Hanley 
with Samuel Beckett, and puts 
Nabokov in his non-feelie place: 
I think it would be useful to clear 
the air concerning Nabokov. If he 
doesn't want to reach out and 
touch us—if this offends his fastidi- 
ousness—fine! That's his affair. But 
I feel its time we stopped pre- 
tending we like it. 
And his titles- Wash Your Feet 
With Poetry; That's No Lady, 
Thats My Wife; Naked in His 
Raincoat; Woman as a Groaning 
Board, and scores more—underline 
the basic Broyardian heartiness. An 
age more pretentious than the 
present might have hooted down a 
writer of this quality for vulgarity, 
might even have denied him space. 
But as a compass whose true north 
points to grossness, he is right for 
the times. Of few other writers alive 
can it be said in perfect confidence 
that nothing they dislike can be all 
bad and that nearly everything that 
excites them must be in some part 
vile. 


Are there no other rules for read- 
ers worth mention in this survey? 
Only one, this the most familiar 


commonplace of all. It is that the 
good reader of reviews will have at 
the back of his or her mind a few 
texts, or rather a few literary mo- 
ments, that strike him as calling 
forth his greatest resources of un- 
derstanding or fineness of response. 
Mrs. Bulstrode’s “Look up, Nicho- 
las” in Middlemarch; Cordelia’s “no 
cause"; Gurev’s words to himself as 
he sits down to wait, in the Chek- 
hov story, until his mistress’ tears 
are done . . . The good reader will 
have these moments summonable at 
notice, and will sometimes bring 
them before him as he's reading a 
piece—for the purpose of discov- 
ering what the reviewer before him, 
judged from his tone and temper as 
displayed, would make of them. 
Would he find these texts too un- 
bloody, too lacking in sick eagles or 
bandages or sirens, too fastidious, 
too intent on keeping their hands to 
themselves? A good book isn't read, 
it reads the reader—“asks a certain 
height," in the famous phrase. From 
which it follows that the whole art 
of reading—and the secret of not 
being had, of fending off con- 
spiracy—lies in being certain about 
the altitude, if any, to which the 
critic at hand can rise. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS: NOW IS NOW 
by Susan Bagg 


In 1932, a  sixty-five-year-old 
woman from Mansfield, Missouri, 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, published her 
first book, Little House in the Big 
Woods. It began a series of eight 
volumes, which appeared over the 
next eleven years, recounting for 
children Laura's girlhood in the 
Midwest during the late nineteenth 
century. The books take the pioneer 
family from their isolated cabin in 
Wisconsin by covered wagon, to 
Kansas, Minnesota, and finally the 
Dakota Territory, where the In- 
gallses settled. 

From those who know them, 
these stories elicit great devotion, 
but they are hardly universal favor- 
ites, like Little Wamen or Peter 
Rabbit, or even the works of Dr. 
Seuss. This season, though, NBC 
has a new television series based on 
the second volume, Little House on 


the Prairie, using events rather 
loosely adapted from it and the 
other books, sometimes invented out 
of whole cloth. The series, if not 
very faithful to its source, is warm- 
hearted, and presumably is in- 
troducing thousands of people to 
the books. 

The books, on the other hand, are 
something more than warmhearted. 
At the most immediate level, they 
are entrancing tales of a vanished 
way of life. You learn how to 
slaughter a pig (and to play ball 
with a pork bladder), how to train 
oxen, milk-feed a pumpkin, build a 
door with a latchkey, dig a well. 
You meet bears, Indians, wolves, lo- 
custs. There are blizzards in which 
you can't see your hand in front of 
your face, hailstones that knock a 
man out, tornadoes that strip off a 
boy's clothes. You know what it's 
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like to sleep on the floor of the i 
prairie, to learn in a one-room - 
schoolhouse, to treasure glass win- A 
dows, to go hungry. E 
In The Long Winter (the sixth | E 
volume), the town of De Smet, 
South Dakota—where the Ingallses - 
homesteaded—endures seven months : 
of blizzards, unrelieved by the P 
ply train. The Ingalls family twists — 
hay fcr the stove because they have 
run out of other fuel; they parcel 
out potatoes, salt pork, and finally - 
just four until spring. But every A 
morning, Ma, Pa, and their daugh- ` 
ters rise, wash, dress themselves ™ 
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properly comb and arrange theirs 
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hair, sweep, and make the beds, © 
only to sit and wait for another day © 
to pass. P 
Quiet adherence to the routines — 
of daily life abuts adventure and . 
hardship. The adventures are sensa- . 
tional, yet they are told without | 
flourish. They are tucked into their - 
place, not altering the discipline and - T 
merriment of the family. Their pri- p 
vate values remain untouched "y 
whatever outside forces appear. © 
There must have been doubts over - n. 
the treacherous life through which — 
Pa led his family. But Laura cele- 
brates the twinkle in her fathers - 
eye and the rare independence of E 
his spirit. i 
I didn't read these books when I- 3 
was young, but came to them for — 
the first time when I read them 
aloud to my daughter. I understood © 
at once how intensely a child would . 
respond to Laura's life; I was slower 
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to realize how affected I was by 
these stories. For the year and a 
half we spent completing the series 
I wondered what it was that so 
moved me. We shared (my daughter 
and- I) certain ways of liking the 
Little House books. She was no 
more immune than I to the roman- 
tic appeal of a time when life was 
hard but full of moral surety. For 
example, at a Fourth of July picnic, 
Laura reflects: 


Americans won't obey any king on 
earth. Americans are free. That 
means they have to obey their own 
consciences. No king bosses Pa; he 
has to boss himself. Why (she 
thought), when I am a little older, 
Pa and Ma wil stop telling me 
what to do, and there isn't anyone 
else who has a rizht to give me or- 
ders. I will have :o make myself be 
good. 


What saves that moment from 
sentimentality is the fact that it is 
described from a child's point of 
view, and the faithfulness of these 
books to young Laura's sensibility is 
a large part of their charm. For the 
story is told through the eyes of 
Laura; each boox seems to dupli- 
cate in tone the age Laura was at 
the time the story takes place. Book 
by book, the narrative grows gradu- 
ally in difficulty. In Little House on 
the Prairie, Laura watches the house 
being built: 


Pa reached down and pulled up 
a slab. He laid it across the ends of 
the sapling rafters. Its edge stuck 
out beyond the wall. Then Pa put 
some nails in his mouth and took 
his hammer out of his belt, and he 
began to nail the slab to the raft- 
ers. 


She must have been six or seven 
then, and her mird latched onto the 
process. When Laura is fourteen, 
her language reveals how her per- 
ceptions have changed. She has 
taken a job making shirts in De 
Smet, and she walks into town ev- 
ery morning: 


A dank smell came from the sa- 
loons and a musty sourness from 
the ground by »ack doors where 
the dishwater was thrown out. But 
after you had been in town a little 
while you did net smell its smells, 
and there was some interest in 
seeing strangers go by. 


As a child, Laura had been urged 
by her father to be "eyes" for her 


blind sister, Mary. This responsi- 
bility clearly intensified her view of 
the physical world, and must have 
established the images of her girl- 
hood firmly in her memory. She 
leads us verbally by the hand, too, 
and a mother and daughter can re- 
spond to her loving specificity. 

But there is something an adult 
and a child cannot share. It is a re- 
sponse that I have, because I am 
older, to certain passages, such as 
the one that ends Little House in 
the Big Woods: 


When the fiddle had stopped 
singing Laura celled out softly, 
“What are days o^ auld lang syne, 
Pa?” 

“They are the days of a long 
time ago, Laura,” Pa said. “Go to 
sleep, now." ... 

She thought to herself, “This is 
now.” 

She was glad that the cosy house, 
and Pa and Ma and the firelight 
and the music, were now. They 
could not be forgotten, she thought, 
because now is now. It can never 
be a long time agc. 


In this passage, Mrs. Wilder is re- 
membering what it was like to be so 
fiercely involved in each moment 
that its transience is beyond recog- 
nition. She is describing, in the 
voice of the young Laura, the most 
precious instinct of childhood: in- 
tense feeling toward the present. 
But I feel the grown Laura’s pres- 
ence there, aware of mortality and 
the passing of time. 

Hemingway saic that what mat- 
ters most is what one leaves out, 
and this dictum is true with a ven- 
geance of a children’s book author— 
or at least one who would deal in 
reality. Mrs. Wilder’s carefully con- 
trolled relinquishment of her adult 
sensibility makes che life she once 
led available to every child. And yet 
the adult voice behind the child’s 
never condescends; she simplifies, 
omits what may be too difficult for 
a young listener to understand, but 
never shirks an experience. The re- 
sult is a prose that is always digni- 
fied and restrained, often eloquent, 
a rarity in children’s literature. 
Gradually you understand your 
pleasure: you are reading something 
that promised to be entertainment 
and that turns out to be art. 

Mrs. Wilder’s autobiography 
builds to her courtship and mar- 
riage. When the ingallses came to 
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the Daketa Territory. Laura met Al- 
manzo Wilder, son of a prominent 
New York farmer. (Almanzo's boy- 
hood is told in the third volume, 
Farmer 3oy.) They homesteaded on 
a small claim in De Smet. 

A nirth book, The First Four 
Years, mcomplete and published 
posthumously, tells of their early 
married years on the claim. Late in 
their second autumn together, Laura 
gave birth to a beamtiful and pre- 
cocious laughter, Rose. This seems 
the only bright moment in their first 
years together, which were scourged 
by illness and crop failure. 

The young Wilders left De Smet 
for Mansfield, Missouri, and a fresh 
Start. (Laura kept a log of the jour- 
ney, which was published in 1962 as 
On the Vay Home.) We know little 
of the leng life that followed. (She 
died in 1957 at the age of ninety.) 

A small volume, West from 
Home, Letters of Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, San Francisco, 1915 (Harper 
& Row, $4.95), provides the first 
published glimpse of Laura as a 
grown woman. She was at that time 
forty-eigat years old and visiting 
Rose and Rose's husband, Gillette, 
for the San Francisco Panama-Pacific 
Expositien. 

It was a curious situation. Rose 
was a feature writer for the San 
Francisco Bulletin, achieving consid- 
erable success writing articles on ce- 
lebrities such as Charlie Chaplin 
and Herry Ford. Laura had left Al- 
manzo in Mansfield to handle the 
farm work alone during the harvest. 
She had her own poultry business 
and did some writing for the Mis- 
souri Ruealist. 

Mrs. Wilder was a farm woman 
from the inland anc a pioneer girl 
who had stopped halfway across the 
West. It is no wonder that her view 
of San Francisco, the city that cul- 
minated the pioneer movement, is 
full of feeling: “You know I have 
never cared for cities but San Fran- 
cisco is simply the most beautiful 
thing. Set on the hills as it is with 
glimpses of the bay here and there 
and at right with the lights shining 
up and down the hills and the lights 
of ships òn the water, it is like fairy- 
land.” She is effusrve, but she is 
also accurate, offering colorful detail 
about the city and about the Expo- 
sition itself: “There is one building 
and cou-ts that the city is planning 
to keep for a museum and park. 


This is where the most wonderful 
statuary is grouped along the walk 
and against the walls. “The Pioneer 
Mother' is one—a life-size group on 
a pedestal so one looks up to it. A 
woman in a sunbonnet, of course 
pushed back to show her face, with 
her sleeves pushed up, guiding a 
boy and girl before her and shelter- 
ing and protecting them with her 
arms and pointing the way west- 
ward. It is wonderful and so true in 
detail. The shoe exposed is large 
and heavy and I'd swear it had 
been half-soled." 

But West from Home will be read 
with some frustration as a chance to 
see the woman Laura had become. 
The letters are not reflective. (Rose 
and Gillette were divorced in 1918, 
and Laura offers no motherly as- 
sessment of her daughter's mar- 
riage.) Apparently she was using 
these letters as a first draft of arti- 
cles about her trip with the in- 
tention of selling them, not merely as 
a communication with Almanzo. 
However, there are telling moments. 

As Laura begins to think seriously 
about writing, it is odd to witness a 
daughter as patron to her mother's 
ambitions. In her letter urging 
Laura's visit, Rose writes: *I think 
by getting away from it all for 
awhile, and playing around with a 
bunch of people who are writing 
and drawing and otherwise being 
near-artists, you will get an entirely 
new viewpoint on things there, and 
be able to see a lot of new things to 
write when you go back. If the 
farm-paper market is closed, there 
are scads of other markets open. I 
got an invitation to submit stories to 
an eastern magazine the other day 
which I could turn over to you. I 
haven't time to write for it myself— 
it is only a little magazine, but 
would probably pay $50 or so for a 
story. When you get things to run- 
ning so that the farm work won't 
take up so much time you can do 
things like that. And with the notes 
and mortgages paid off and your 
lovely home all built, you and Papa 
can take things easier.” Rose was 
far better off than her parents. She 
"paid Laura's fare from Mansfield to 
San Francisco and managed to give 
her mother an allowance as well to 
make up for the farm work she had 
to leave behind. During Laura’s 
stay, Rose spent some time helping 
her mother block out "stories." One 


senses that Laura must have felt 3 
great pressure not to betray her pro- — 
vinciality: near the end of her trip 4 
she fell off a streetcar, an event so ` 
humiliating that she could barely - 
acknowledge it to her husband, be- - 
cause it would look “as if she could - 
not take care of herself in a city." 1 
One can only guess at Laura’s 
discomfort with her daughter. She - 
must have felt envy, perhaps scorn, £ 
for Rose’s successful life; by this - 
time, and indeed long before, she . 
had surely had ambitions of her- 
own. Mrs. Wilder speaks only off- 3 
handedly about her own writing, - 
but the inkling appears to have - $ 
been with her for a long while, and © 
was most likely profound. According | 
to her eighth book, These Happy . 
Golden Years, she wrote her first es: = 
say at fifteen; she read it aloud in 
class, before her teacher, Mr. Owen: . 


Ambition. kie 


Ambition is necessary to accom- — 
plishment. Without an ambition to . 
gair an end, nothing would be . 
done. Without an ambition to excel — 
others and to surpass one's self . 
ther? would be no superior merit. - 
To win anything, we must have the - 
ambition to do so. 

Ambition is a good servant but a 
bad master. So long as we control . 
our ambition, it is good, but if © 
there is danger of our being ruled - 
by it, then I would say in the 
words of Shakespeare, "Cromwell, 
I charge thee, fling away ambition. — 
By that sin fell the angels.” 
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Taat was all. Laura stood miser- | 
ably waiting for Mr. Owen's com- — 
ment. He looked at her sharply and 
saic, “You have written com- ~ = 
positions before?” 

"No, sir,” Laura said. 
my irst.” 

“Well, you should write more of — 
them. I would not have believed | 
that anyone could do so well the . 
first time," Mr. Owen told her. NE 

Laura stammered in astonish- 
ment. “It iss.. . so short. . . It is Li. 
mos:ly from the dictionary . . ." Et 

"Kt is not much like the diction- — 
ary, Mr. Owen said. “There are —- 
no corrections. It grades one hun- 
drec. Class is dismissed." y 


“This is 


Enclosed with her letter of Octo- = 
ber 4 to Almanzo was a single sheet — 
of paper marked “Private.” There - 
Laura wrote: “The more I see of — 
how Rose works the better satisfied . 
I am to raise chickens. I intend to 
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For a few 


hours a week, 


Janet Kasem 


- is ten feet tall. 





4 


Janet and other mem- 


_ bers of her boating club 
-. volunteer to take kids from 
.. the inner city out to have fun. 


And to learn water safety. 
She believes it may help 


a - those kids grow as people. 
- She's sure it's helping her 


That's the way it is 
when you volunteer You start 


.. out to help people. And soon 


-— find that the time you give is 


_ precious and enriching for you 


as well. 
We can help you find 


- organizations in your town 


that really need you. Call the 
Voluntary Action Center 


— where you live. Or write: 


“Volunteer”, Washington, 


| DC. 20013. 


If you can spare even a 
few hours a week, why not 
spend them feeling ten 
feet tall? 





Volunteer. 


The National Center for Voluntary Action 
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try to do some writing that will 
count, but I could not be driven by 
the work as she :s for anything and 
I do not see how she can stand it." 
When finally she had made her 
choice, she chose to tell how the 
day went when she was young. And 
"jt was not much like the diction- 
ary." Several years intervened be- 


tween her trip to the West and the 
publication of her first book, Little 
House in the Big Woods, but I like 
to think that on tke long ride home 
from worldliness, toward the prairie 
where she was reared, she was 
closer to knowing her own mind, 
and to discovering the way to reveal 
the treasures of he- past. 








IHE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 





by Edward Weeks 


MALRAUX: PAST PRESENT FUTURE 
by Guy Suarés 
Little, Brown, $15.00 


As l'homme engagé, André Mal- 
raux, born in 1901, has been by 
turns intrepid ard reflective. Edu- 
cated in Oriental languages and ar- 
chaeology, his first expeditions to 
Indo-China and China exposed him 
to the state in rebellion and resulted 
in his novel Man's Fate, which won 
the Prix Goncourt in 1933. He orga- 
nized the Loyalist air force in the 
Spanish Civil War, and his missions 
as a machine gunner, before the fi- 
nal defeat, led to his next major 
novel, Man's Hope. In World War 
IL, where he met his hero, General 
de Gaulle, he was wounded and 
twice captured by the Germans, and 
his heroism with the Maquis was 
followed by the thoughtful years in 
which he wrote monumental works, 
The Psychology of Art and The 
Voices of Silence. When the Alge- 
rian Rebellion of 1958 brought De 
Gaulle back to power, Mairaux, as 
Minister for Cultural Affairs, lifted 
the French morale with fresh con- 
fidence in the arts. He has lived 
with the desire “to transmute as 
wide an experience as possible into 
conscious thought." 

Knowing that Malraux is the 
most exciting conversationalist in 
Paris, Guy Suarés, a playwright in 
his forties, planned this book as an 
intellectual revelation, and the text 
is illustrated by photographs of 
Malraux from his boyhood to the 
present with an inner frame of 
movie shots taken while the novelist 
was responding to Suarés’ questions. 
The questions did not take Malraux 
by surprise, for a long series of 
them had been sent in advance for 


him to contemplate. In the inter- 
change, Malraux’s answers have 
spontaneity and depth. He speaks of 
his feeling that “this civilization of 
ours was unprecedented be- 
cause it was the heir to all the oth- 
ers. ... He cites, as two of the 
most important events, the atomic 
bomb, and in its aftermath, the 
worldwide demonstration of young 
people in May of 1968, a demon- 
stration of the collective, negative 
emotions of our time. He says, “For 
ten years or so now :he world has been 
sensing and murmuring to itself that 
something is about to happen in the 
spiritual sphere. . . . Whatis going to 
come above all is a conscious grap- 
pling with the feeling of “Things can't 
go on like this. " 

Because of the exciting impact of 
Malraux's ideas, this is a book to be 
read with pauses for assimilation. 
The two extended dialogues with 
Suarés, and a third with Malraux's 
friend, the poet and Spanish in- 
tellectual José Bergamin, are packed 
with unexpected flashes of history, 
glints of Malraux's humor, expres- 
sions of his admiration for Mao, 
Gide, and De Gaulle, his probing of 
contemporary religion, again and 
again his fascinating appraisal of 
the artists whose work he most ad- 
mires—"I know the art galleries of 
Europe picture by picture"—and fi- 
nally, most impressive, his aspira- 
tion, or as he puts it, “A will to par- 
ticipate in history, is also, after all, 
a will to belong to mankind." 


MONSIEUR 
by Lawrence Durrell 
Viking, $7.95 


The first part of this stylish novel 
is the story of a trinity of lovers, 


ELT C 


told with subtle hints of sexual mys- 
teries and the lumincus, lovely pas- 
sages of description one expects of 
Lawrence Durrell at his best. The 
trio are the French diplomat, Piers 
de Nogaret, his dark. beautiful sis- 
ter, Sylvie, and her earnest English 
husband, Dr. Bruce Drexel, who has 
accepted an indefinite assignment in 
British d:plomacy. His marriage to 
Sylvie was prompted by her surpris- 
ing pregrancy, and the doctor, who 
is the narrator at the outset, is frank 
to admit that “it was only a mask 
for the kold I had on her brother 
through his affections." This curious 
triangle of the homosexual lovers 
and the spouse between, so reminis- 
cent of the Harold Nicolson mé- 
nage, is at its happiest at Piers's an- 
cient chateau, Verfeuille, to which 
the three of them return on holi- 
days, and the Provemgal Christmas 
which they share with Piers's ten- 
ants is a rare instance of their un- 
selfish pleasure. Since Sylvie's child 
was aborted, there is no youngster 
to distract their privacy, and it 
seems not to worry the watchful 
Bruce that his promiscuity as the 
family lover may be contributing to 
Sylvie's increasing dementia. 

When the two diplomats are 
posted to Egypt, a more serious dis- 
turbance occurs. A devil's disciple, 
Akkad, invites the three of them 
and their friend Toby, an Oxford 
don who has been researching for 
his book on the Knights Templar, 
to attend a gnostic initiation at the 
oasis of Macabru. The rites are 
magical: a giant cobra, bowls of 
mummy flesh, powerfully drugged 
wine leading to the illusion that 
“the usurping Prince.” the God of 
Evil, is seated in the cobra’s basket. 
“Macabru changed everything,” says 
Sylvie: Piers becomes a convert, 
Bruce a skeptic, and Sylvie’s fears 
grow almost beyond control. Their 
fortuitous trip up the Nile in the 
French ambassador’s felucca, which 
follows, is the finest writing in the 
book; the gnostic poison is tempo- 
rarily offset by the spell of the river, 
but their fate is set. 

For me the story ends there. But 
Durrell would have us go on. The 
last hundred pages, in which two ri- 
val novelists write their conflicting 
books about “the trinity,” are a lit- 
erary travesty, in which odd fe- 
males, like the old duchess of Tu 
and the black lesbian Trash, with 


her bogus Southern accent, walk in 
and out to little purpose. It is a pity 
Durrell insists on playing such 
games with his reader. 


DENISON’S ICE ROAD 
by Edith Iglauer 
Dutton, $8.95 


“There is a road made of snow 
and ice that exists only in winter, in 
a marvelous part of Canada so 
Strange, so far north that hardly 
anybody lives there,” so begins this 
warm-blooded book about the Ice 
Road in the Northwest Territories, 
serving Yellowknife, the capital, and 
Port Radium, which provided raw 
material for the first atomic bombs. 
The road is carved out freshly each 
year, crossing nineteen lakes and 
the portages between for a distance 
of about 325 miles. The man who 
first dared open it in 1964, and kept 
it open for his trucks, is John Deni- 
son, and this is the story of how he 
operated, of the men and machines 
he bossed. 

Mrs. Iglauer, the mother of two, 
was working in Yellowknife when she 
met John Denison. She asked him 
about the road, and he told her that 
he would not haul a load until the ice 
was eighteen inches thick—“and we 
ought to have thirty-six for a hun- 
dred-ton load. . . . I have dropped 
five machines in the lakes around 
here in seven years"—and he went on 
to explain how he and his men pulled 
them out at 40° below zero. He in- 
vited her to make the first run with 
them the following winter. 

She thought she was going along to 
report what happened, but soon she 
found herself cooking and washing 
dishes for more men than she had 
ever fed before; being bawled out 
when the coffee wasn't hot enough, 
when she didn't put things back ex- 
actly where she had found them, and 
for losing her sleeping bag. She did 
not realize that she was being treated 
like any tenderfoot, and that one 
thing John Denison and the boys ad- 
mired was her nerve. 

She learned that one builds an ice 
road by beating the air out of the 
snow; the trail is dragged after ev- 
ery snowfall, the constant plowing 
and the weight of the great trucks 
causing the road to freeze ever 
deeper, to three feet, maybe to six. 
John Denison always went first, and 
she watched him feel his way in a 
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"A kind of great tour de force.. 

brilliant literary achievement over which x 
I kept shaking my head in admiration? 

Maxwell Geismar. NEWSDAY 
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with Death 
by Fred Cutter di: 
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Dignified death is the zd 

promise of this LS 


do-it-yourself guide to a 
psychology of life that ` 
urges complete and 
personal preparation Te 
death as an imperative . 
activity of life. 
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At your bookstore 
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Spectacular Collection of Genuine FIRST MEN ON THE] 
MOON Postage Stamps. Strikingly dramatic stamps from | — 
Dominica, Grenada, Qatar, Togo, etc....PLUS collection f — 
of fantastic Outer Space stamps — awesome moon rockets, $ 
weird interplanetary vehicles, man floating in orbit — 

from Russia, Rwanda, South Africa and other faraway 
countries. Both of these valuable collections — catalog 

price over $2.00 — for only 10c! Also, fine stamps from 

our approval service, returnable without purchases and 
cancel service any time — plus big free Illustrated Catalog. 

Send 10c TODAY. 


Jamestawn Stamp, M25AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 
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= whiteout, the weather northerners 


dread most, when he wasn't sure 


— the ice would hold. She heard Al 


Frost explain how he kept alive for 


- seven nights and eight days at 30° 
below after his Bug fell fifteen feet 
into Great Bear Lake at Confidence 


Point. A provident Indian, he al- 
ways carried two boxes of matches, 
and after he had made a hook with 
some wire in his pocket he fished 
out of the Bug a case of thirty-six 
pork chops and a teapot. It took 
him four days to fish out his blan- 
ket, and two days more to dry it 
over a fire which he never let go 


-~ out. (“Take a white man in those 


circumstances. He'd have been 


- . dead.") 


She learned how men felt about 


their motors (“It is like your 
» woman. Nobody touches it but 
- yourself, and you get damn careful 
— with it"); she saw the ingenuity of 


the repairs, and had John's reas- 


= surance that a follow-up truck 
— would be along in an hour or so. 


All told, she drove 1275 miles 
with Denison, much of it in his 


great truck, “The African Queen," 


with soft music by Guy Lombardo 
playing on the tape. As they were 


- nearing the end, he told her, “Any 


of these guys could have done what 


I’ve done, but they don't seem to be 


able to .... get the freight, the 
men, the connections, tie it all to- 
gether and figure out the costs." He 


—- did not mention his daring, his care 


c - of the team, his great skill in impro- 





-. vising. Here is adventure with 
plenty of solace for those who don't 


like the cold. 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Benjamin DeMott is professor of 


— English at Amherst College. 


- Susan Bagg lives on a small farm in 
— central Massachusetts. fas 


Edward Weeks and Phoebe Adams ap- 


pear regularly in these pages. 


— POETS IN Tuis ISSUE 


Donald Hall (page 106) is the author of 
several books of poetry and of prose. 
He is professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


George Draper (page 108) is the janitor for 
a hockey rink in Newton, Massachusetts. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE CLOCKWORK TESTAMENT Or 
ENDERBY'S END by Anthony Bur- 
gess. Knopf, $5.95. Enderby, the 
English poet whc has figured in ear- 
ler novels by Mr. Burgess, is here 
engaged in teaching creative writing 
at a university in New York City. 
The arrangement permits a lambast- 
ing of street violence, urban filth, 
interracial rows. TV commercials, 
pseudo-intellectual talk shows, 
women’s lib, undisciplined students, 
and people who write trash by mis- 
take for poetry. Somehow none of 
the diatribe is as funny or per- 
ceptive as one expects the work of 
Mr. Burgess to be, and Enderby, 
dedicated artist and representative 
of traditional culture, is pretty much 
a surly old bore. 





THE DEATH OF MR. BALISHERGER 
by Bohumil Hrabel. Doubleday, 
$6.95. These short stories combine 
exuberant, exaggerative humor with 
an incongruous attention to realistic 
detail. The mixture is effective for 
the author’s purpose, which is to 
draw attention to the ways in which 
ordinary people survive exasperating 
circumstances. Since Mr. Hrabel is a 
lively, intelligent, interesting writer, 
he remains largely unpublished in 
his native Czechoslovakia. Trans- 
lated by Michael Heim. 


ZURBARAN by Jonathan Brown. 
Abrams, $25.00 Forty-eight color 
plates and numerous black and 
whites illustrate a compact account 
of the uneventful life and unusual 
artistic development of the sev- 
enteenth-century Spanish painter. 
Bibliographical note. 


SEEDS BENEATH THE SNOW by Ar- 
thenia J. Bates. Howard University 
Press, $6.95. Ms. Bates has written 
sketches, relatively plotless, of Black 
life in a small southern town. Possi- 
bly by design, :hey are simple to 
the verge of nameté, but they have 
the charm of utter plausibility and 
some flashes of vivid language. 


ASPECTS OF ANGLO-SAXON ARCHAE- 


OLOGY by Rupert Bruce-Mitford. 
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Harper's Magazine Press, $25.00. 
Mr. Bruce-Mitford, Keeper of Medie- 
val and Later Antiquities in the 
British Museum, meticulously sur- 
veys the objects found in the Sutton 
Hoo ship burial and discusses what 
they reveal about the Anglo-Saxon 
period, or, more often and more 
provocatively, the questions which 
they raise about that time. Although 
essentially scholarly, the book is by 
no means impenetrable by a truly 
interested reader. Notes, maps, in- 
dex, and numerous illustrations; 
none in color, wh:ch is a pity, given 
the giddy taste in jewels that pre- 
vailed at Sutton Eoo. 


UFOs ExPLAINZD by Philip J. 
Klass. Random House, $8.95. The 
hobby of Mr. Klass, Senior Avionics 
Editor for Aviation Week & Space 
Technology, is tracking down and 
demolishing reports of unidentified 
flying objects. Sight saucer, sink 
same is his motto, and he backs it 
with gingery, wel-argued accounts 
of the process. He demonstrates, 
among other engaging facts, that 
flight crews from Venus and envi- 
rons are infalliblv drawn to earth- 
lings who happen to need some 
quick cash. 


SPRING SNOW AND ALGy by Peter 
de Polnay. St. Martin's Press, $6.50. 
The author makes an unpreten- 
tiously amusing novel out of the 
predicament of a prissy scholar, 
snowbound for the night in an 
empty mansion with a raffish girl 
and a random small boy. They have 
no amusement but Algy's memoirs, 
turned out of aa old trunk, and 
Algy proves to be a monument of 
Edwardian impropriety. 


SIX NUNS AND A SHOTGUN by Colin 
Watson. Putnam’s, $5.95. The mur- 
der mystery is banal, but the author 
deserves credit for some neat satire 
on provincial social climbing plus 
one splendid slapstick scene—a roar- 
ing assault on the mead and mum- 
mery style of Brit:sh innkeeping. 


THE CONTINENTAL OP by Dashiell 
Hammett. Random House, $7.95. 
Written over forty years ago, these 
stories of the tough, nameless, dryly 
witty war-horse of the Continental 
Detective Agency still make Ham- 
mett’s imitators and competitors 
look like fugitives from a kindergar- 
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ten. It is a pleasure to see the Op 
back in print. Editec and with an 
introduction by Stevem Marcus. 





HENRY JAMES LETTERS edited by 
Leon Edel. Harvard University Press, 
$15.00. The first of four projected vol- 
umes of James's correspondence has 
been edited by Mr. Ecel with respect 
for James's own belief that trivial let- 
ters are worth no one's reading time. 
All these letters are good; all have a 
point. They begin with James as a 
precociously eloquent schoolboy, and 
end in 1875, when he had tenta- 
tively established a reputation as a 
critic and novelist and was propos- 
ing to set up in Europe as an inter- 
national man of letters. The reader 
can follow the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, the refinement of humor, the 
conscious cultivation of taste that 
ultimately made James what he in- 
tended to become. Notes, index, il- 
lustrations. 


EcHO OF A DisTANT DRUM by Ju- 


lian Grossman. Abrams, $25.00. All 
traceable work done by Winslow 
Homer as a field artist during the 
Civil War is assembled in this hand- 
some book. The text is useful on the 
question of original drawings versus 
reproductions by various means, but 
is otherwise monotonously and not 
always justifiably laudatory. Homer 
was wonderful with soldiers, 
whether in action or slopping 
around camp in their ill-fitting uni- 
forms and disastrous boots, but 
when it came to duty jobs involving 
barbered generals and bereaved 
damsels, his heart was not in it, nor 
his hand either. 


THE SLEEPING LorD end other frag- 
ments by David Jones. Chilmark, 
$7.95. Although they do not link up 
as narrative or argument, these 
dense, brilliant poems, in which ev- 
ery third word carries a tail of over- 
tones anc implications, do hold to- 
gether as an analysis of human 
activities. The late David Jones was 
concerned with the opposition be- 
tween vast, impersonal powers and 
the value of personal identity, ex- 
amining the conflict in terms of Im- 
perial Rome, modern Europe, and 
Dark Age Britain. He saw all these 
societies simultaneously, projected, 
as it were, on the same screen at the 
same moment. The result is difficult 
but indubitably important poetry. 








the wisdom in science & experience. 


A natural scientist integrates modern 
science and its wide-reaching achieve- 
ments with the intuitive wisdom of 
man. The author, a physiologist, cites 


the pyramiding accomplishments of 
science in recent decades and then 
presents a rationale for the spiritual 
nature of reality. Softbound, 160pp. 
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BY ALFRED TAYLOR 






A NEW QUEST BOOK... $2.50 AT BOOKSTORES 
or postpaid promptly from Quest Books Dept. AM, 306 West Geneva Road, Wheaton, IL 60187 
The Theosophical Publishing House WHEATON, IL LONDON MADRAS 










CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


RELAXED ISLAND TROPADISE— 






WANTED 


Poems for Contest. Winners published in Passage. 
Deadline: February 26, 1975. Themes—Youth, Old Age, 
Day, Night. 60 lines maximum. 
For entnes, information, or purchase of 1974 Edition 
of Passage $4.00, write or send check to: 

“All Nations Poetry Contest'' 

Triton College 
2000 Fifth Avenue 
River Grove, Illinois 60171 






Motel rooms, efficiencies, endiess beach, 
pool. Write Rod and Ruth Happel, Caribe 
Adventure Inn, Box 158T, Sanibel Island, 
Fla. 33957. 




















MAN IN 
AMERICA 


Scenes From the Life 





wen "at the top of her 


powers....an important man 

| acutely seen and shrewdly 

1d - known, and presented so deftly 
that he seems to grow rather 
than to be written” — Wallace 
Stegner $8.95 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 





as. - BOOK. PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Pd E Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
Xu E free VA and prices. Adams Press, Det 





ee = BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
ee, cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 





à E. Writing and education consultants. All services 
— — available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
— . and Development Company, Box #4391, Takoma 
Si - Park, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


fuss WRITERS: *UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
x THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St, New York City 10022. 





Et S GESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
à M ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
| "Confidential Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
d . 1384, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





- BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
- vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
E upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
dd -1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 





t POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
= EYE: AD, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





ix. "Advertise in GLEANINGS magazine. Only 15g a 
e word! Box 663AT, Seaside, California 93955 





. POETRY PUBLISHED FREE. Write: Young Publica- 
- tions, Box 166-A, Appalachia, Virginia 24216. 


BOOKS 


EU. | FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
E —. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
E. _ Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





-— GOOD USED BOOKS-WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
— . selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
-tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
. jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
e. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


Et 30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
T age) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


MA 
E. 
- LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 


ee UR ‘Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil. 
B E aneburg. Va. 23185. 





TEE ee 

| "ASSERT YOURSELF—Read YOUR PERFECT 
| AME RIGHT, $2.50 and THE ASSERTIVE WOMAN, 
e Nn -$3.50 from IMPACT, Box 1094G, San Luis Obispo 
— — CA 93406 


EE SS — 
ks - All categories used books. List 25g. Jaynes, 219 
Es = Lemaster, Memphis, TN 38104 
oO 
—- PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
an thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
— books, All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
kE, = Script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
~ Dept. YKB, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
S PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 


S Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
zs Ct. 06810. 
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BOOKS 





Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





“PSYCHOTHERAPY THROUGH IMAGERY” by Dr. 
Joseph E. Shorr. Send $12.75 to IMB CORP., 381 
Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 





NEW ERA PUBLICATIONS needs poetry. NOT a 
vanity publisher. Send S.A.S.E. with submissions. 
P.O. Box #4171, Silver Spring, Meryland 20904 
(Concept Research anc Development Company) 





GUIDE TO ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS/ME- 
DIA: $1. Guide plus vear's trial subscription to 
newsletter for activists $3. Gazette, 109 8th NE 
(#404) DC 20002. 





PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





ANTIQUES, AMERICANA, SHAKER, FOLK ART, 
MARINE. Auctions, Shews, Informed Commentary 
Monthly. Sample copy 50¢, Subscription $6. 
MAINE ANTIQUE DIGEST, RFD 3, WALDOBORO, 
ME. 04572 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est 1948. 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Fittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Soores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS-Rare. Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50g. Broadway/Holywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU lives in readings by Eu- 
ell Gibbons on Walder Records. Follow the flute 
with your $5.25 to Waiden lll, Box 75A, Limerick, 
Pennsylvania 19468. 
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RECORDS AND TAPES 





Having trouble finding the classical records or 
tapes you want? We have most labels and dis- 
count prices! Write for information to: DISCOUNT 
CLASSICS, 6642 Vista Del Mar, Playa Del Rey, Ca. 
90291 





CASSETTE Recording Tapes. Discount price List 
256. Tower, #33098, Washington 20028 





Older Jazz, Swing, Soundtracks—Reasonable, lists. 
Box 1138A, Whittier, Calf. 90609 





FREE RECORD CATALOGUE. ‘‘Hard to find al- 
bums”. LOW PRICES. Superb Operas-Classical- 
Shows-Soundtracks-Early Jazz/Blues and Nostal- 
gia. Treasury House Records—Dept. A, P.O. Box 
165, Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11235 





MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. Free Cataog. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue AM, Denver, Coloraco 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesde, Maryland 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions. others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 


PLAYING RECORDER 1S EASY. Free Catalog. 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood 


Recorder, Instruction book 11.95. Amster 
Recorder Co., 1624 Levaca Street, Austin Tex. 
78701. 


Richard Kingston Harpsichords. Brochure, write: 
Dept. S, 212 S. Walton St., Dallas, Texas 75226. 


ART 


ORIGINAL HAND CRAF ED ENGLISH MEMORIAL 
BRASS RUBBINGS, $2* UP. 18 inches to 7 ft. 
Sessions, 2118 parrott, waco, texas 76707. 


AUTOGRAPHS; BOOKS; AND ANCIENT AND IN- 
DIAN ARTIFACTS. CATFLOGUE UPON REQUEST. 
AZACA, 36 SOUTH MAN STREET, NEW HOPE, 
PA. 18938 


Children's drawings reproduced in 242’ x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even i: folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottstord Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 
53110. 


GOURMET FOODS 


TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A2, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C., 10003. Free brocnure. 
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STAMPS 
FREE! BIG BARGAIN CATALOG—NEW EDITION 


listing thousards o bargains including U.S. & 
B.N.A. stamps. packets, albums, accessories and 
supplies. Also, fine stamps frorr our approval ser- 
vice which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Dept. E25AM, .amestown, N.Y. 14701. 


WOW! 110 ALL DIFFERENT GERMANY 10¢. Com- 
memoratives, *irmasis, High Values, Big Catalog, 
bargain lists. Also, f ne stamps from our approval 
service, which you may return without purchases 
and cancel service at any time. Jamestown 
Stamp, Dept. A25AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Worldwide new 
issue service. Williamsburg Stamp Co., Drawer Q, 
Williamsburg, YA. 22185. 


ECOLOGY 


“ECOLOGY MI NDED"' Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and weste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington. Mass. 02351. 


WALL-SIZE STAR MAPS, 62 x 3⁄2 ft. Show 5,179 
stars, 88 corstellations, scientific designations; 
white & light 5lue cn navy. $9.95 postpaid. 38 x 
21 in. poster size, $3.75 ppd. Use BAC or Master- 
Charge. ASTROGRA?HICS, 28&7 Washington St., 
San Francisco 94115. 


FREE INFORMATION—Save gasoline. R & J, P.O. 
Box 935, STA. A, Pacifica, CA. 94044 


FIREPLACE OWNERS—Save on heating bills. CON- 
VECT-O-HEATER $129.95. Inquire R & J, P.O. Box 
935, STA. A, Facifica, CA. 94044 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


School of Fine & Performing Arts in France, Leba- 
non and U.SA. PARIS AMERICAN ACADEMY, 9 
RUE des URSULINES, PARIS 5, FRANCE 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor envirenmert. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatery, Carrow Scheol, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 


FLYING A EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS. Special- 
ists in finding mearingful educational experiences 
for young peoole. Star Route, Eox 9B, Carbondale, 
Co. 81623, 3C3-963 2014. 


STUDY—SKI £ccred ted private college. Write Colo- 
rado Alpine Campus, Steamboet Springs, Colorado 
80477. 


Aegean Schocl of “ine Arts. Year-round instruc- 
tion. Paros, Greece. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent's indivicual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 HigF Street, Middletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (203) 346-5111. 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 
SCHOOL ANC SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start 
anytime. Accmeditec Prep currculum plus Marine 
Biology, Scuba, Sai ing, Waterski, Fish, Adv. Arts, 
Cr. Writing, Tennis. ABBOTT SCHOOL, LIVING 
AND LEARNING CENTER, F.O. Box 285, Key 
Largo, Fla. 33037. 305-245-4610 


PARENTS-ACVISORY SERVICE: Independent 
schools & private sammer programs. Since 1936. 
For referrals & 336-page Ecucational Register, 
give age, grade, interests, needs, geo. preference 
& entrance dete. Include $1.0C for postage & han- 
dling. Vincenc-Curts, Rm. 25A, 224 Clarendon 
Street, Bostor, MA 22116 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE of Annapolis and Santa Fe 


offers summer graduate study in the Liberal Arts. 
Three to four summer program leading to M.A. 
degree. Eight week session held on Santa Fe cam- 
pus open to all college graduates. Accredited. 
Small discussion classes read Great Books of 
Western Civilization, ancient and modern. ''The fi- 
nal authorities are not textbooks or professors, 
but common reason and shared feelings." Cam- 
pus accommodations available for students and 
families. Write: Graduate Institute in Liberal Edu- 
cation, St. John's College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87501 


ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 year's experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A. Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with famous 
photographers. One, two, and three week courses 
in basics through advanced photography. College 
credit. Maine Photographic Workshops, Rockport, 
Maine 04856. 


SUMMER ARTS COMMUNITY 


CUMMINGTON COMMUNITY OF THE ARTS, a 


small summer community of individuals pursuing 
creative work. Information: Box 62, Cummington, 
Mass. 01026. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.00; Abroad $5.00. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. EISL, BOX 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, Box 2049, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 98362 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YN, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YB, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 
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Indiana 4€229. Et. 


Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada i ~ 


acres. $500 per acre. Terms. (501) 968-6500. s. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT c d 
AUSTRALIZ. Authentic information is freely avail: S E 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- jit ^ 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- — .- 


sulates-Gereral in New York, San Francisco, Los . 


Angeles and Chicago. MA 
Ee, Se PS o 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES AE 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- a ae 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send . 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 449, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. : 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- ~ 


ters. Offer details 10g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, — 


3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. CE 

a 
MAKE MONEY clipping newspaper items. $2.00- ay 
$10.00 each. .. . Free details. Clippings, Box 2 
10344-AM2ZB, Palo Alto, California 94303. ENS. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME—Complete plan for home x 
operated business. For thoughtful person with in- -~ 
quiring mind. No direct selling. Send $5.00 to Co- . 


gent, Dept 200, Box D, Lexington, MA 02173. E 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! 
| tell you what to write, where and how to sell, — . 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. — ^. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- — . 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. — 
BARRETT, Dept. C-135-X, 6216 No. Clark, Chicas T 
60660. 
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REAL ESTATE 


Say 

ooo, NM 
GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. — 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A-2, Randallstown, Md. — . 
21133. di 
Loop i cec NE 
NEW private gold report explains how to protect — ia 
savings from inflation. Details role of gold in — X. 
world monetary situation, past, present, and in- ~ 
vestigates future. List high quality gold coins, min- -~ | 
ing and investment companies. Only $5.00 check ——~ 
or money order. W. MacDonald, Box 5613, E ^e 
tawa, Canada. CN 
F5 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- e 
ment! '*Opportunities in Canadian Land" includes — 
complete ourchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- — . 
nadian International, Box 29193-YN, Indianapolis, i 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choise 640 Acre Sports- . 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 = 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). = 


GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $7.50 Acre! — — 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive '*Gov- - 
ernment -and Buyer's Guide" plus "Land - a 
Opportunizy Review” listing lands throughout U.S. | E 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YN, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 20009. d oe 


FIFTY ACRE CLEAN DEEPWATER LAKE north cen- 
tral Arkarsas. Stocked with game fish. Total 350 


FRENCH WEST INDIES. ST. MARTIN. NINETEEN - i 
PLUS ACRES UNDEVELOPED LAND CLOSE TO - 
PUBLIC BEACHES. J. GOODWIN, WIND- 


a 


WARDSIDE, SABA, NETHERLANDS ATILLES. a 31 
VACATION RENTALS TN 


TOBAGO, W.l.—COTTAGES. ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 


BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 
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VACATION RENTALS 


2 S Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac available 
pe half-month, month, season. July through Septem- 
ber. Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY 
12986. 


BEACHFRONT VILLA, unspoiled southwest Ja: 
maica, four bedrooms, maid-cook, $300 week, 
-$200 off-season. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, 
t CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 


Park City Reservations offers a wide variety of ski- 
ing accommodations, from luxurious mountain 
homes to refurbished miner's cabins. Box 937, 
Park City, Utah, 84060. (801) 649-9598. 


DN. 


NORTH ELEUTHERA, BAHAMAS. Waterfront 
m. home, two bedrooms, two baths, patios, fully 
E. equipped, 1/2? acres. $225/week. C. Sargent, 24 
BT. . Thames, Newport, R.I. 02840 
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. PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS: cut 
= summer vacation costs 50 percent or more. 
—AVAILABLE ONLY IF YOU ACT NOW! Write: 
Educators’ Co-op., c/o A. Golub, 7256 N. Bell, 


.. Chicago, III. 60645 
80/0 000 PRECES DESEE MENS EN DUM Ere EUER 


. Whitewater float trips, Utah & Wyoming. Slickrock 
-River Co. Box 10543, Denver, Colorado 80210. 
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EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
EC = Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal. 
E p aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
E illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
LxRelmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





A -WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 


3. — Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
= ete. 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 
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F E TRAVEL 

- UNSPOILED ST. VINCENT. Inexpensive, Fine cui- 
ES ‘sine, Friendly staff, Country charm, Excellent 
E: » Swimming beach, Pool. $15 PP two meals daily till 
— Jan 16th, $22.50 till April 1st. SUGAR MILL INN, 
P.O. Box 119, St. Vincent, W.1. 


Cz ee ae eee ee Se ee EP 
E. — COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
-fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
fe Hr - istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
E 7S - Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
oes po Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 


25 E GET INTO AN ISLAND this summer. Six and ten- 
EE ~~ day wilderness expeditions to Maine's uninhabited 
= offshore islands. Learn environmental sciences, 
E. z seamanship, survival, photography. Twelve stu- 
dents, all ages, coed, June through September, 






E from $145 inclusive. Island Expeditions, Rockport, 
— . Maine 04856. 
Ec VOYAGES TO AMERICA. Cruise through our na- 


tion's heartland and history at a relaxing six miles 


| 


$ E per. hour aboard The Delta Queen, last of the 










- — a forgotten America along the mighty Mississippi 
and. beautiful Ohio Rivers. For a brochure and '75 
cruise schedule write The Delta Queen, Dept.AC 


n 
4 02, 322 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 


KR EI 

M 
EN RAFT NORTH! Unique, all inclusive tours on 
Wat ae northern Canadian rivers. Seeking new challenge? 
E pro dégendaty Nahanni or Coppermine to Arctic 
. Ocean. Tours on Alberta rivers also available. For 
_ brochure write: NORTH-WEST EXPEDITIONS LIM- 
-~ — ITED, BOX 1551. EDMONTON, ALTA. 





LEARN TO SPEAK FRENCH, Spanish, German, 
Italian the natural waw while visiting your chosen 
language's homeland. Write Living Language 
Tours, Box 337, Winnetka, II. 60093 


BACKPACK THE IDAFO WILDERNESS. David Pe- 
tersen will again be guiding backpacking trips into 
the rugged, untouchec wilderness areas of Idaho. 
Write: Wilderness Trais, 221 North Adams, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 83843 


RAFT EXPEDITIONS on Fraser, Chilcotin rivers 
from $290. Free brochure. Cascade, P.O. Box 
46441, Vancouver, Carada, V6R 4G7. 


FILMS 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 3mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM-world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$8 95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 


MISCELLANY 


WANTED: MATERIAL IN PREPARATION FOR 
MCAT EXAM. CGE, P.C. BOX 8244, PITTSBURGH, 
PA. 15217 


WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fashion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowes! prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 


PHILOSOPHERS' 1975 WALL CALENDAR Featur- 
ing 12 signed artist sketches including: Descartes, 
Hegel, Humboldt, Kant, Kierkegaard, Leibniz, 
Locke, Nietzche, Rousseau, Spinoza, Swedenborg, 
Voltaire, An Ideal Gift. Order Now, Send $5 to 
ALS, Box 3596, Hollyweod, Florida 33023. 


Autographs. Letters, documents of famous people, 
bought and sold. Free monthly catalogues issued. 
Neale Lanigan, Box 133, Fairview Village, Pa. 
19409 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-25, Los Angeles. Califor- 
nia 90025. 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—anywhere. 
Free application, write: DATELINE, Alpha Ohio 
45301 or call (513) 222-3000, (212) BE 3-5910, 
(215) PE 5-3515 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081. 


LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 


LONELY?? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 


Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019. 
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MISCELLANY 


"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for A 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R. |. 02920. 


Must sell: Bible 1608 A.D., Nephrite Jade Urn. In- 5G 
quiry or offer to CPT HINRICHS, 2/1 FA, FT. SILL, E 
OK. 73503. : 


NEED COUNSELING BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? Free 
brochure explains how CONFIDE speeds help any- 
where. No taboos, no platitudes. Also ask about 
our enlightened cassette on transvestism. Phone 
anytime: 914-359-8860. CONFIDE —Personal Coun- 
seling Services, Inc., Box 56-AMD, Tappan, NY 
10983 
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YOUR OWN ZODIAC POEM. SEND $1 AND BIRTH 
SIGN TO GEMINI, BOX 6297-A, NEWPORT NEWS, 
VIRGINIA 23606 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 5 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas * 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal w 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- T 
sequent groups are $10 each. L 


PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. inter-Pacific, - 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 


SELF-CORRECTING TYFEWRITER RIBBON! Make 
corrections shifting ribbon—white inked half. Re- 
type error—''Invisible"! Send $3.75 each today— 
guaranteed! Name and Model (Standard-Electric- 
Portable)! ONEWAY, Dept. 1A2, 150 Basswood 
Drive, Rolla, Missouri 65401. 


LATE LISTINGS 
BOOKS 


FREE REMAINDER NEWSLETTER. New York Book 
Warehouse, 22 Wooster Street, New York, New 
York 10013 


ART 


Calligraphy—Ornamental hand lettering, in- 
vitations, poems, awards. Scribe, Box 126, Wil- 
liamsport, Md. 21795. 


VACATIONS 


NEW VACATION MONEY SAVER: A Colorado 
Mountain ranch retreat offers hiking, horseback, 
dance, seminars in health, occult, Yoga, astrology, 
education, photography, arts-crafts, psychology, 
construction, cooking, etc. Write C.A. Arnold, 
Mountain Institute, Gold Hill, Boulder, Co. 80302 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 
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RESEARCH WRITING OF ANY KIND. Dissertations, 
theses, etc. All revisions. Thousands of research 
projects on file. Send $2.00 for our mail order 
catalogue. Collegiate Research Systems, 1800 E. 
Ferry Bldg., Suite 205, Camden, N. J. 08104 (609) 
962-6777 10AM-5PM. 
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This perfume has a bouquet all its own. 


How could we possibly make one of our bouquets better? Add the 
Exira Touch of Joie de Fleur™ Perfume or Cologne! Joie de Fleur, 
witn its light fantastic fragrance of a splendid summer garden, lets 
her enjoy the bouquet of the bouquet time after time. This is just 
one of the exclusive Extra Touch™ Specials your FTD 
Florist can send almost anywhere. Get in touch. 

(Most FTD Florists accept major credit cards.) 





“Your Extra Touch Florist.” 


©1974 Florists’ Transworld Delivery 





Joie de Fleur Cologne 


Parliament.The recessed filter cigarette. 
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i. Though: his.career was based on hot air, 2. No need for a cigarette ho.der today. 
balloonist David Moeller raised: his image Parliament's filter is recessed, so all you 
with a cigarette holder. It also:gave-him taste is rich, ¢lean tobacco flavor. For the 
cleaner taste. smoker who's coming up in the world. 


I works like 
looo aiea PARLIAMENT 
holder works. 


17 mg. tar; 1.1 mg. nicotine 
av.percigarette, FIC Report Oct: 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





A Special Issue 


PARAJI 


Dreams, truths, legends, heroes, 
rascals, oil, power, money, land, 
cities, remembering, leaving, re - 
turning, staying by Katherine 
Anne Porter, Larry McMurtry, 
Barbara Jordan, David Broder, 
Robert Coles, Larry King, John 
Graves,Harry McPherson, Molly 
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A Rabbit is very fast. And h N 
we obviously don't recommend 93 miles `q 
per hour, it is reassuring to know that as | 
youre about to get onto a hectic expressway, ` 
a Rabbit has the power for incredible accel- 
eration. From 0 to 50 in only 8.2 seconds. 


A Rabbit is very thrifty. 38 miles per 
gallon is what the Rabbit averaged 
on the highway in the 1975 
model Federal Environmental 
Protection Agency fuel 
economy tests. It averaged a 
nifty 24 in the city. 

A Rabbit is very roomy. 
We mounted the engine 
sideways to give you more 
passenger room. So what you 
have is a sub-compact on the outside _ 
with all the room of some mid-size _ d 
cars on the inside. de 

A Rabbit is a Hatchback. And you dont pay 
a penny more for that extra door. 

In car talk, the Rabbit has front-wheel drive, rack-and-pinion 
steering and VW's dual diagonal braking system. 

In people talk, the Rabbit, 5 years in the making, is backed by the 
most complete and advanced car coverage plan in the business: 
TheVolkswagen Owner's Security Blanket with Computer Analysis: 


And all that is all yours for only $2,999. 


7. prabbit 


"Suggested retail price Rabbit 2-door Hatchback, P.O.E., local taxes and other dealer delivery charges additional. *See your dealer 
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for more details. © Volkswagen of America, Inc. 


It takes only a few words to get two people talking 
from their hearts. That means the wire and cable that 
we make at Western Electric is very special. 

And since we know what any one call can mean, we 
test and retest every inch of that wire and cable. 

Just to make sure there isn't the tiniest break that 
could break up a conversation. Because we never 
know when you're going to have a heart-to-heart talk. 
We make your phone and the things that make it work. 





Western Electric 


We're part of the Be!l System. 
We make things that bring people closer. 
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INDIA 


On the front page of the Times of 


India recently, Laxman, the newspa- 


-.— pers irrepressible cartoonist, showed 


a Congress party politician and his 
son standing beside a crowded slum. 
The two have just alighted from a 
sleek government car. “Remember 


the slogan, ‘Banish Poverty, son?" 


asks the politician. "Well, this is 
where I used it during the last elec- 
tions!” 

It is a measure of India’s bleak 
mood that Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's slogan, “Garibi Hatao,” or 
“Banish Poverty,” is now met with 
derision. Mrs. Gandhi made it her 
campaign rallying cry in 1971, but 
in the last few years the grandiose 
slogan has come to haunt her. She 
is plainly a bit embarrassed about it 
now. 

If India were merely in the grip 
of another economic crisis, it would 
Stir some shrugs in New Delhi, a 
capital obsessed with politics and 
psychologically remote from the rest 
of India. After all, India is always 
on the precipice, yet always—as offi- 
cials are fond of reminding foreign- 
ers—managing to muddle through. 
Hunger, population growth, violence 
between castes, illiteracy, landlord 
exploitation, and superstition are 
embedded in the soil, officials claim, 
but the nation’s problems are within 
bounds. 

An Indian diplomat, a bit patron- 
izing, recently told some foreigners 
at a luncheon that there are actually 
two Indias—the old, dying India of 
snake charmers and mystics, and 
the buoyant India that spawns in- 
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dustrial development. The diplomat 
said that Americans ignore the lat- 
ter and romanticize the former. An 
Englishman whispered: “He doesn’t 
mention Mahatma Gandhi. Isn’t 
that the Old India too?” 


“The mess" 


Clearly, India is passing through 
a dark moment, perhaps the darkest 
since it gained independence in 
1947. Even goverr ment officials con- 
cede privately that the economy is 
in a shambles, that Mrs. Gandhi is 
floundering, that the staggering 30 
percent inflation and corruption and 
hunger have reached cataclysmic 
levels. 

Rajni Kothari, a prominent politi- 
cal scientist, says: "The appeal of 
the 'Garibi Hatao' promise was 





Indira Gandhi 


based on the fact that it articulated 
the felt needs of vast sections of 
society. The violence that is now en- 
gulfing the country is the result of 
the government's failure even to 
make a start in fu filling that prom- 
ses” 

At dusk one recent day, an ex- 
traordinary hour ir the capital when 
the winter sky and the smoky air 
seem to merge anc ripen, an Indian 
woman Sat cross-legged in her living 
room and said quietly: “It’s so 
tragic. We all had such hopes. Mrs. 
Gandhi had the power. She could 
have done anything. She won the 
election and then Bangladesh and it 
was electrifying. She had the coun- 
try behind her and she raised our 
hopes and now ..." The woman 
shrugged and said, "Her pre- 
occupations are po itical. She'll keep 
herself in power, and the mess gets 
worse.” 

The mess—people in New Delhi 
mention the mess as if precise defi- 
nitions are unnecessary—embraces 
the torpor and frustration that af- 
flict middle-class Indians. When an 
American journalist recently termed 
a magazine artic e on India too 
apocalyptic, the wife of an Indian 
replied: “But you don't live here. 
You haven't seen it change in the 
past ten or twenty years." 

To Indians, the current economic 
blight seems a symptom of some- 
thing else, something more corro- 
sive: the sense tha: the government 
is turning a bit mcre repressive, the 
inwardness and defensiveness, the 
cynicism and impotent anger that 
have replaced idealism. "What the 
country is living through today is an 
extreme situation," says Sham Lal, 


As your introduction to membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


most 


The most complete ang 
scholarly dictionary 


of the English 


language 
for only 


THE SUGCESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club choices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose 


T EE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY is generally 
regarded as the final arbiter of the meaning, 
origin, history and usage of words in the English 
language. Until recently, it had been available only 
as a thirteen-volume set, priced at $350. Now, 
through the combinatior of an ingenious method 
of microg-aphic reproduction and a fine Bausch & 
Lomb optical lens, every single one of its 16,569 
pages, fifty million words and close to two million 
illustrative quotations appears, in easily readable 
form, in the two volumes of The Compact Edition. 


The New York Times book critic Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt has said of this edition: “It is 
something of a miracle. The Compact 
Editioa is easier to work with than the original 
with its 13 separate volumes." 


Even more extraordinarv, as a trial member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Clu» you may obtain The 
Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary 
for only $17.56. And as long as you remain a mem- 
ber, you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, a | terary magazine announcing the coming 
Selection and describing other important books, 
most of which are avzilable at substantial dis- 
counts — up to 40% on more expensive volumes. 
All of these books are identical to the publishers' 
editions in content, format, size and quality. 


If you ccntinue after your trial membership, you 
will earn at least one Book-Dividend® Credit for 
every Selection or Alternate you buy. These 
Credits entitle you to obtain a wide variety of 
books, called Book-Dividends, at astonishing sav- 
ings — at least 70% of purblishers' list prices. Under 
this unique system, more than 100 Book-Divi- 
dends wil be available to choose from every year, 
enabling you to acquire a well-rounded library at 
a small fraction of waat you would otherwise 
have to pay. 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


* You will receive the Bock-of-the-Month Club 
News, a literary magazime published by the 
Club fifteen times a year. The News describes 
the coming Selection and scores of Alternates, 
and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a halt weeks. 

» If you wish to purchase the Selection, do 
nothing and it will be shipped to you automati- 
cally. 

» If you do not want the Selection — or you 
would like one of the Alternates, or no book at 
all — simply indicate your decision on the reply 
form always enelosed with the News and mail it 
so we receive it by the date specified. 


* If, because of late mail delivery of the News, 
you should receive a Selection without having 
had 10 days to decide whether you want it, that 
Selection may be returnec at Club expense. 
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e Boxed set of two volumes, 
934" x 13%” each 
e All 16,569 pages of 13-vol- 
ume original included in the 
4134 pages of The Compact 
Edition through a photo-re- 
duction process which per- 
mits printing of four pages 
of original on one page of 
new edition 
e Paper is 30-pound Special 
Dictionary White 
e Binding is library buckram 
— reinforced and stamped 
in gold 
e Bausch & Lomb magnify- 
ing glass included in special 
drawer of slipcase. 2” x 3%” 
lens scientifically designeus 
to make reduced prinses 
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by Austin, Nichols 


At Château Bouscaut, they do not 
believe in putting young wine in 
old casks. 


Château Bouscaut is one of the few 
châteaux in its classification that matures 
each vintage exclusively in new casks of 
Limousin oak. The Limousin is rare and 
costly, but it helps impart to the wine an 
unmistakable flavor and a better bal- 
ance. Also, Bordeaux lore has it that the 
wine "falls bright" sooner and "lives" 
longer when aged in new oak. 

At Austin, Nichols, long years of 
wine-tasting have taught us to respect 
these, the finer points of wine-making. 


= | For we have learned that attention to 


detail makes the difference between 
just “good” wine and an unusually 
supple, soft red Graves such as 
Cháteau Bouscaut. 

Aging in new oak is part of what 
makes Cháteau Bouscaut red a truly 
superior product. And careful selec- 
tions like Bouscaut are what makes 
Austin, Nichols the world’s foremost 
importer of fine Bordeaux wines. 





INDIA 


the editor of the Times of India. 
“The root of the present crisis lies 
in the cupidity of political life. And 
when it is not cupidity it is imbecil- 
ity. Anyone who is honest enough 
to look at the way corruption is 
reaching out to :he very bone and 
marrow of public life cannot but 
wonder how this has been possible 
in a country where words like 
ahimsa [nonviolence] and satyagraha 
[peaceful protest] come to the lips 
of public men." 

A businessman says: "There has 
been a qualitative change. In the 
old days you had to bribe people to 
do you a favor Now you bribe 
people to do their job." 

B. G. Verghese, the ousted editor 
of the Hindustham Times, wrote last 
spring, in a controversial attack on 
the government, that Mrs. Gandhi 
has been "strangely paralyzed, un- 
willing to lead, afraid of her own 
majority. Rising prices, shortages, 
corruption, adulteration, economic 
stagnation, empty sloganizing, in- 
decision, and mismanagement have 
bred cynicism, frustration, in- 
discipline, anger, and violence. 
There are visible signs of dis- 
integration.” 

He added: “If the country is 
adrift and the gevernment rudder- 
less it is because there has been a 
failure of leadership. The Prime 
Minister has no program, no world 
view, no grand design. Thus, bereft 
of a frame, she has merely reacted 
to events and failed to shape them. 
This has been her tragedy.” 


“Mataji” 


Mrs. Gandhi's tragedy—and In- 
dians look on the prime minister as 
a figure locked in the ironies of 
Greek drama—is that she somehow 
failed at a pivotal point in the na- 
tion’s history. In 1971 and 1972, her 
mandate was unparalleled, her 
power unmatched. Earlier it was im- 
possible for Mrs. Gandhi to act be- 
cause of political tensions and her 
own wavering control of the coun- 
try. Now, with the food situation 
worsening and policies dictated by 
emergency measures, it may be too 
late to lift India from its morass. 

And yet outside New Delhi, out- 
side the capital and its obsession 
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with "the lady," the morass and the 
policy decisions seem blurred, and 
the infuriating mysteries and the 
agonies of India emerge. One trav- 
els at dawn by train, past the flat, 
open countryside, past the barefoot 
peasants and bulocks working the 
land with primitive plows and hoes, 
past the army of vagabonds and 
families that sit at dusty railway sta- 
tions, past the touzh children in sta- 
tions hawking milky tea in clay 
cups. The complexities are numbing. 

It is, after all, a nation whose 
people seem at orce extraordinarily 
gentle and cruel, stoic and in a state 
of flickering rage, lethargic and 
enormously resourceful. Nothing is 
thrown away in India; every shoe, 
sweater, cigarette, envelope, car, 
scrap of tin, piece of underwear is 
used, reused, bartered until the 
item virtually withers. 

Certainly Indiz's masses—those 
who are landless, in bondage, and 
poor—fail to condemn Mrs. Gandhi, 
or Mataji, “big mother.” Anger is 
vented on the landlord, the district 
collector, the local Congress party 
leader. Mrs. Gandhi seems a vir- 
tually mythic figure in the country- 
side because she is a woman, she is 
Nehru's daughter, and she is a re- 
markable politician. 

Yet poorer Indiens are frightened 
and restless. Life has turned so dif- 
ficult. “I don't see any hope any- 
more,” said a barefoot, shirtless 
farmer, Krishna Mohan Pandit, in a 
village in Bihar. The landless labor- 
er earns forty-two cents a day, 
which buys some rice and spices. 
There are millions like him. 

His father hac saved enough 
money to send him to school, and 
he is literate. “I had to leave school 
to earn more money," he says, sit- 
ting beside a rice field. "I left in 
1971 when my wife had a baby. I 
tried Patna and Delhi. I tried and 
tried. I took examinations for jobs. I 
looked for work, anything. I came 
back to work for my father. 

"] have no anger or bitterness 
against anyone," he says. "Some- 
times I get angry about the prices. 
We don't even have clothes to wear. 
What was five rupees last vear is 
fifteen rupees now. It's so hard to 
live." He seems confused and even 
alarmed about the future. 

The hardness cf life: In New 
Delhi, a dhobi, cr laundryman, 
named Ganga Ram says his six 
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our American 


Diners Club and Amer:can Express cost the same: 
$20 a year. 

But, at Diners Club, we don't think that's very 
logical. After all, Diners Club is honored at so many more 
places around the world. Tens of thousands of places. 

So, by simple economics, American Express should 
cost you less. 

Of course, we cart tell another company what to 
charge you. But we can do the next best thing. 

Diners Club will pay you $5 towards the cost of your 
American Express carc —when you try ours. 

That way, your American Express card will 
effectively cost you only $15 for the year. Less than 
Diners Club, which is how we think it should be. 


See for yourself what Diners 
additional places will mean. 





You'll have both cards. To use and to compare. 
Compare them in Europe, for example. In France, 
where Diners Club is accepted at more restaurants 
star-rated by Guide Michelin, world's most renowned 
restaurant guide. 
Compare them in all of Asia, Africa and Latin 
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Express card. 


America. You'll find Diners Club at many more places. 

And, needless to say, Diners Club is honored 
throughout the United States. Where we originated the 
executive card. 

Of course, you can make do with your American 
Express card alone. But not raving Diners means having 
no card at all in tens of thousands of important places. It 
could mean passing up some very nice restaurants, shops 
and places to stay—unless you're prepared to pay cash. 

Y ou may find our membership requirements 
somewhat strict. With more »laces, we do have to be 
more careful. 

But, if your application is approved, you'll get two 
important things: 

The world’s most honored executive card. 

And a $5 refund for the one you have that isn't the 
world's most honored. 

Why not mail the application now—and see for 
yourself while we pay you $5 towards the cost of your 
American Express card? 


® DINERS CLUB 
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children complain that their tea is 
bitter now without milk or sugar, 
and that he strikes them when they 
say that they want to leave school 
to beg on the streets. "I don't want 
them to be fools like me," he says. 
"I work sixteen hours a day, and I 
still don't have enough to give the 
children milk. I become so scared. I 
work hard, and the prices keep go- 
ing up." 

In Calcutta, a thin, exhausted 
woman named Akhtari Haque has 
eight children, ranging in age from 
two to twenty-two, and a husband 
who earns $35 a month as a tailor. 
They live in a 5ustee, a mud hut 
that rents for $3 a month. The 
weekly government ration, at cheap 
prices, lasts the family four days. 
There is a rice dish in the morning, 
mixed with a boiled vegetable and a 
wheat chapati at night. On the fifth 
day the family cuts back. Last year 
they could afford spices, bananas, 
biscuits, and some carrots. This year 
prices have doubled. "We suffer 
through the fifth and sixth days," 
she said in Bengali. “We take one 
meal. I take the last portion, and 
nothing is left now. 

"There's so little we can afford, 
and we go without food, except for 
the baby," she said. "Sometimes the 
children cry. Sometimes I cry. It is 
not enough. It is never enough. We 
are all half-starved." 

An American journalist, perhaps 
naive, asked the woman about Mrs. 
Gandhi. What does Mrs. Gandhi 
mean to her? What does the gov- 
ernment mean? 

She shrugged. And then she 
laughed nervously, placing her hand 
over her mouth. “I don't know 
about Mrs. Gandhi," she said. “All 
I know is that we have nothing." 


Promises 


Mrs. Gandhi gained power in 
1966, selected by the Congress 
bosses as a figure with a great name 
who would please the masses and 
serve the Old Guard in the party. 
She was not supposed to have too 
many ideas on her own. Two years 
earlier, her father, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, died of a stroke, broken and 
depressed because of India's humili- 
ating defeat in the Chinese war. 


The successor to Nehru was Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, but he died eigh- 
teen months later. 

What followed in rapid order was 
Mrs. Gandhi's selection over the 
veteran leader, Morarji Desai; lin- 
guistic riots and famine in Bihar 
(famine that was largely blunted by 
American food shipments); the Con- 
gress party's losses in the 1967 par- 
liamentary elections; and Mrs. Gan- 
dhi's realization that the party had 
to be streamlined if it was to con- 
tinue to wield power. 

With divisions sharpening in the 
Congress party, Mrs. Gandhi ad- 
vanced her socialist platform—na- 
tionalization of tke banks, abolition 
of the annual purses of the ruling 
princes—and made powerful prom- 
ises on such hard priorities as land 
reform, unemplovment, anticorrup- 
tion measures, a ceiling on income. 
To the surprise of many in India, 
who considered Mrs. Gandhi merely 
an aloof figure without political acu- 
men, she forced the resignation of 
Mr. Desai, the deputy prime minis- 
ter, in 1969, and the Congress party 
split. During 1970, she governed 
with the help of Communist and 
other minority parties. 

As slogans go, "Garibi Hatao" 
riveted Indians, who had witnessed 
the buoyancy and hopefulness of 
the Nehru era slip into cynicism 
and torpor in the 1960s. The Old 
Guard had made the same prom- 
ises, but having won, did little 
about them. Mrs. Gandhi promised 
more, and the thousands who sat in 
dusty fields and waited at railway 
stations and stadiums to welcome 
her responded with a burst of emo- 
tion to the appeal that the only 
thing that stood in the way of eco- 
nomic and social justice in India 
was her minority position in Parlia- 
ment, and her need to compromise 
with her opponents in order to stay 
in power. 

In the general election of March, 
1971, she gained a stunning per- 
sonal triumph ard achieved a par- 
liamentary majority of unexpected 
dimensions, a majority nearly as big 
as that commanced by Nehru dur- 
ing his seventeen years as India's 
first prime minister. 

Her election victory came only 
fifteen days before Pakistani leaders 
began crushing the Bengali auton- 
omy movement in East Pakistan, a 
crisis that developed into general 
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war in December, the dismember- 
ment of Pakistan, the creation of 
Bangladesh, and India's ascendancy 
on the subcontinent. Mrs. Gandhi's 
power and the goodwill toward her 
were, for a time, overwhelming. 
Mrs. Gandhi's mandate was clear: 
to improve the lives of the 250 mil- 
lion below the poverty line, to spur 
food production, to shape a cohe- 
rent planning process and press for 
industrial and agricultural growth, 
to strip the government of the top- 
heavy bureaucracy that thwarts de- 
velopment. In short, Mrs. Gandhi 
had the mandate to accomplish 
some quick and fundamental 
changes within India. 

"She was riding on a high wave 
of expectation," notes one of India's 
leading commentators. “The 1960s 
were a frozen decade. We had the 
deaths of two prime ministers, wars 
with China and Pakistan, two 
droughts, living off the American 
dole, the Congress split. Mrs. Gan- 
dhi burst on the scene, and it was 
such a change from the old fogies. 

“Where did it go wrong? There 
was gross mismanagement of the 
economy. She surrounded herself 
with courtiers and yes-men. She tin- 
kered with the food-grain trade. 
There was this infantile radicalism, 
gimmickry. Controls and licenses 
were the important thing—not pro- 
duction—and it bred corruption. 
They lost control of the economy." 

B. G. Verghese observed: "She 
has a mandate but no mission. The 
greater the success, the greater the 
bewilderment over what to do. Hav- 
ing emblazoned ‘Garibi Hatao' on 
her standard, she did not concep- 
tualize it and could not therefore 
carry it forward." 


Sacrifice 


Some of the problems were obvi- 
ously beyond her control. Ten mil- 
lion refugees poured into India be- 
fore and during the Bangladesh 
war, an influx that depleted India's 
food reserves. The country suffered 
two successive years of drought. 
And the oil price increase jolted In- 
dia severely—the cost of crude oil 
imports and products will reach $1.2 
billion in 1974, compared to $483.5 
million last year. (It is a measure of 


Mrs. Gandhi's ideological stubborn- 
ness that she had consistently de- 
fended the oil price increase, say- 
ing that the Arab nations were 
"exploited" by the West.) 

And yet economic misfortune was 
merely one elemeat in a crisis that 
was compounded by an indecisive 
and often inept government, by the 
short-lived takeover of the wheat 
distribution system (which led to 
hoarding and black marketing), by 
unproductive expenditures on 
drought relief and "crash pro- 
grams," which fueled inflation, by 
Mrs. Gandhi's selection of advisers 
and Cabinet ministers who are often 
scorned. Such mmisters as L. N. 
Mishra, K. D. Malavyia, Raj Baha- 
dur, Sardar Swaren Singh, Kamla- 
pathi Tripathi, anc the former Food 
Minister, now President Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed, are viewed by politi- 
cians and economists with disdain. 

Perhaps too much was expected. 
Perhaps the structure of the govern- 
ment and the Conzress party makes 
radical change impossible. “Even at 
her pinnacle Mrs. Gandhi couldn't 
really do very much," says one in- 
ternational economist. “The strength 
of the Congress party is in the rural 
elite, the bigger farmer. She has to 
carry them along She was never 
really in a position to act on land 
reform, agricultural taxation, to 
crack down on food procurement." 

V. M. Dandekar, a prominent 
economist and author of a widely 
acclaimed book om India's poverty, 
observed: 


The fact of the situation is that 
the power of the government is de- 
rived from private business, indus- 
try and rich farmers on the one 
hand and organized workers and 
employees on the other. The bu- 
reaucracy and the nation's educated 
intelligentsia form the instruments 
of operation. Socialist slogans—like 
“Garibi Hatao"—are useful means 
of winning the votes of the masses. 
But to win the elections also re- 
quires money and for that the gov- 
ernment must depend upon private 
business, industry and the rich 
peasantry. 

During its tenure in office, stabil- 
ity and peace depend upon the 
goodwill of the o-ganized workers 
and employees. Socialism so far 
has reached only tais class. It com- 
prises about 20 million workers, 10 
million in the public sector and 10 
million in the private sector. They 
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are aware of their crucial position 
and are willing to exploit it fully. 
The interests of the unorganized 
masses below can be and are sacri- 
ficed. 





It is these unorganized masses— 
the more than 250 million who earn 
less than $40 a vear, the 45 million 
landless laborers, the poor who live 
on a diet of chapatis and coarse 
grains and lentils—whose conditions 
of degradation remain unchecked. It 
is a measure o? the scale of the 
problem that seme Indian econo- 
mists, struggling to define poverty, 
have considered subdividing the 
term into “severe destitution,” “des- 
titution," and “poverty.” 


Signs 


Whatever the definitions, the an- 
guish is spreading across the nation. 
There are moments of terrible 
heartbreak. At the swarming railway 
station in the Burdwan district of 
West Bengal, a woman whose six- 
month-old daughter has died of 
hunger cries into the child’s ear and 
shakes her. A crowd gathers and a 
passerby offers the woman five 
rupees, about seventy cents. She 
shrieks, “What will I do with it?” 

In villages near the Orissa border, 
women call to passersby: “We want 
work. We want food. Our children 
are dying.” In the countryside of Bi- 
har and Orissa and eastern Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal, un- 
touched by progress after decades of 
promises, families seem shriveled 
and virtually starved down. 
"Middle-class people are ashamed 
to stay in line at the gruel kitchens, 
and some of them stay home and 
just die,” said a Congress party leg- 
islator from Bankura, 200 miles 
northwest of Calcutta. “Women 
don’t go out durimg the day because 
their saris are torn. We're helpless." 

In Bankura, hard hit by drought, 
a frightened youth with a small boy 
in his arms came up to me and be- 
gan to cry. "No food for two days, 
no food for two days," he said. His 
wife, clinging to an infant, groaned 
and lifted the child and yelled that 
it would die. 

Perhaps the problems are beyond 
anyone's control India's sad and 
ironic fate is that the brutality and 


repressive discipline that dictated 
development in China and the So- 
viet Union are wholly impossible in 
this democracy. The nation is open. 
The press, despite some government 
arm-twisting, is constrained less by 
Mrs. Gandhi than by its own edi- 
tors and reporters. 

A foreigner picxing up an Indian 
newspaper finds an obsessive 
amount of local, state, and national 
politics. The elemental problems of 
India—poverty, violence between 
castes, population growth, the rigid 
hierarchical villege structure—are 
generally ignored. 

Government officials enjoy talk- 
ing. A visit to a senior official, such 
as Jagjivan Ram, the former De- 
fense Minister and now the Food 
Minister, finds a waiting room clut- 
tered with hangers-on, poor people, 
bureaucrats—and they'll all see him. 
In the troubled state of Bihar, in 
the midst of demonstrations and 
violence, Indian and foreign jour- 
nalists drop into the office of the 
chief minister without appointments 
and are offered sweet, milky tea and 
some gossip. It may be an innocent, 
chaotic, and unproductive way of 
running a government, but it is also 
zealously democratic. 

And yet even this openness and 
sense of possibility, which American 
journalists and diplomats embraced 
and applauded during the 1950s, 
has turned a bit sour. Foreigners 
talk about wiretaps, the opening of 
letters, and petty harassment. The 
Communist Party of India’s Marxist 
wing (CPI-M) (the other Communist 
branch, the Communist Party of In- 
dia, has been virtually co-opted by 
Mrs. Gandhi) and the right-wing 
Jana Sangh party are constantly 
proclaiming that Mrs. Gandhi has 
dictatorial ambitions. (One Cabinet 
minister has told friends that unless 
the economic situation improves, de- 
mocracy will colla»se in ten years.) 

There have been some ominous 
signs. The assassination in January 
of Lalit Narayan Mishra, the Rail- 
ways Minister, stunned the capital, 
mostly because violence against na- 
tional figures is so unusual here. 
Mr. Mishra himself was the most 
controversial figure in Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s Cabinet, a tough, aggressive 
Brahmin who served as the Con- 
gress party's chief fund collector 
and who emerged, in the year be- 
fore his death, as the target of bitter 
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energy proolems. Only by developing new U.S. energy supplies can this coun- 
try get growing again. 

And resume the. march toward social progress. Toward better shots at 
the good jcbs. 
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attacks for corruption. Mrs. Gandhi 


was shaken by ħis death and said 
darkly that murderous forces were 
seeking to undermine India's de- 
mocracy. At this writing, the killing 
is unresolved. 

Mrs. Gandhi herself is płainly 
worried about law and order in In- 
dia. Government allocations for the 
police have doubled in the past five 
years, and Mrs. Gandhi has devel- 
oped at least three separate para- 
military forces, located at state capi- 
tals but under the control of the 
central government. Sweeping emer- 
gency measures have been used to 
arrest striking railwaymen, students, 
and suspected smugglers. 

The capital has become a bit 
more inward-looking, and most 
American diplomats and journalists 
bide their time with little enthusi- 
asm now. The Americans are still 
around New Delhi, but in decreas- 
ing numbers. Ard those few who 
remain enraptured with or apolo- 
getic about India—the Ford Founda- 
tion people, the proliferating United 
Nations bureaucracy—often do so 
for the wrong reasons: because ser- 
vants are cheap, because the colo- 
nial atmosphere is enticing, because 


the social life evokes some sense of 


self-importance. 

The American Embassy has 
seemed somewha: isolated. Its offi- 
cers, under Daniel P. Moynihan, 
were aggressively low-keyed. Moyni- 
han himself lef: here a:ter two 
years, content that Indo-American 
relations had reached a level of nor- 
malcy but a bit cisillusioned by the 
thin texture of the economic and 
political links between the two de- 
mocracies. 

Moynihan's success was modest, 
and he admitted it. The Indians, 
and even Mrs. Candhi, had grown 
fond of him, largely because he 
seemed realistic and avoided the 
pitfalls of other American ambassa- 
dors: he was neither patronizing nor 
an India-lover. 

Certainly, to adore India now, as 
in the past, is to ignore some reali- 
ties. The dimensions of the problem 
have worsened dramatically in the 
last few years. Per capita con- 
sumption of cereals, pulses, edible 
oil, and cloth are declining. Food- 
grain harvests have been stagnant in 


the past few years, while the current 
population, nearly 600 million, is 
rising by 13 million each year. Vir- 
tually all contraception programs 
have lost momentum, and Mrs. 
Gandhi rarely mentions birth con- 
trol in speeches now. Nearly 80 per- 
cent of India's children suffer from 
moderate to severe malnutrition, 
and 12,000 children go blind each 
year because of vitamin deficiency. 
And there is the corruption. “You 
must understand about corruption," 
says Amresh Kumar, an eighteen- 
year-old student in Patna whose fa- 
ther is a farmer who barely ekes out 
a living. "Everyone talks about it in 
railway stations, at tea stalls, in 
school." One must bribe a clerk to 
renew a ration card quicklv or to 
buy a railway ticket, the youth says. 
“If I wanted to be appointed a lec- 
turer at a university, I would need 
the recommendation of a minister, 
and a bribe is necessary. My father 
is poor. How can I get such a job?" 


Stepchildren 


Outside of corruption, the govern- 
ment’s greatest failure is that its 
planning and priorities have gone 
haywire. “Eighty percent of the 
population lives off the land, yet the 
share of agriculture in successive 
plans has dwindled from 31.4 per- 
cent in the first plan [1951-1956] to 
20.7 percent in the fourth [1969- 
1974]. It has been slashed further in 
the annual plan for 1974-1975,” 
notes Prem Shankar Jha, an econo- 
mist. He adds, “The main needs of 
any poor society are obvious—food, 
clothing, shelter, health, and gainful 
employment. This may precisely be 
the reason why they are so often ig- 
nored. One has only to turn the 
pages of the successive plan docu- 
ments to notice the stepmotherly 
treatment which the planners have 
given to these basic goals.” 

Some officials privately concede 
that planning has turned lopsided, 
that the government has failed to 
focus on agriculture and has con- 
centrated instead on the devel- 
opment of heavy industry and ma- 
chine-made goods. “It’s fine to build 
steel mills, dams, and ports, but 
these are capital-intensive, not la- 
bor-intensive, and the benefits of 
these haven’t trickled down to the 
people,” said one economist. “The 
emphasis has not been in those 
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INDIA 


areas that could help most of the 


people: in land reform, in irrigation, 
in fertilizer production, in credit to 
small farmers." 

Although the government is press- 
ing an ambitious program to pro- 
duce fertilizer, the failure in recent 
years to sanction projects quickly, to 
issue licenses to private firms seek- 
ing to develop fertilizer, to tie up 
requirements of foreign exchange 
has deepened the fertilizer shortage. 

To feed itself, especially in the 
1960s, India relied heavily on food 
imports and then on the break- 
through of the Green Revolution. 
The “revclution” was greeted with a 
burst of excitement in the early 
1970s, with proclamations of self-re- 
liance and no more aid, until there 
were two droughts, and people real- 
ized that irrigation, seeds, and ferti- 
lizer were crucial to maintaining the 
momentum of the “revolution.” 

Per capita income will fall this 
year, as it has in three of the last 
four years. Fertilizer, cotton textile, 
and cement production are drop- 
ping. Steel and coal production this 
year are barely keeping pace with 
last year’s output, which was well 
under capacity. The estimate of ur- 
ban educated unemployed is said to 
exceed 30 million. Seventy percent 
of the populace remains illiterate. 
The education system is a distortion 
of the British model. Poverty and 
unemployment are unrelieved. 

One could go on and on. During 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, in- 
dustrial growth averaged about 9 
percent per annum. In the past two 
years there was, at most, a 2 per- 
cent annual growth. The declining 
diet, the absence of medicines, the 
fact that &0 percent of the country’s 
doctors and nurses serve 20 percent 
of the populace in the towns, and 
the rise in smallpox, cholera, and 
malaria have produced a rising 
death rate: between 1969 and 1972, 
India’s crude death rate climbed 
from 14 tc 16.9 per 10)0 persons. 

Currently Mrs. Gandhi seems, for 
the first tme, strained and uneasy 
about the situation. She has re- 
shuffled her Cabinet and has grown 
impatient with several left-wing ad- 
visers, who have fallem from grace. 
She has also launched a con- 
troversial crackdown on smugglers, 
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a measure designed to throttle the 
sizable flow of illicit goods and 
foreign-exchange earnings. Mrs. 
Gandhi’s critics say that the anti- 
smuggling drive is only a grandstand 
play, since the Congress party politi- 
cians who derive big payoffs from 
the smugglers remain untouched. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Gandhi 
and the Congress party machinery 
have reacted strongly to the abrupt 
rise of Jaya Prakash Narayan, an 
ailing follower of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who is leading a movement to 
topple the govermment in Bihar, a 
recklessly poor state that has been 
maladministered for years. Mrs. 
Gandhi plainly fears that Narayan’s 
movement could spread to other 
states. 

Because the political opposition 
remains weak and no clear alterna- 
tive has emerged here, Narayan’s 
somewhat raggle-taggle movement 
has stung Mrs. Gandhi. J. P., as he 
is called, is less a political threat 
than a moral force, and he embar- 
rasses Mrs. Gandhi. Initially, the 
Congress party and its Communist 
supporters said that businessmen 
and the CIA were supporting Nara- 
yan, but this seemed silly even to 
Mrs. Gandhi. Sae is now saying 
that if Narayan and the students 
are angry, they should wait until 
parliamentary elections, scheduled 
for 1976, and that forcing a state 
government to quit now is inimical 
to the democratic process. 

But Mrs. Gandhi is plainly wor- 
ried about Narayan and what he 
represents: the old India, the India 
of Gandhiji, the India of selflessness 
and discipline and sacrifice. Nara- 
yan is too old and too sick to pose 
a direct threat tc Mrs. Gandhi, and 
she knows it. But the seventy-two- 
year-old man with a fuzzy program 
has struck a cherd here. His chal- 
lenge reaches beyond politics. It 
reaches into the painfully embar- 
rassing areas of corruption, in- 
eptness, and empty promises. 

—BERNARD WEINRAUB 
Coming next manth: a Report from 
Pakistan. 
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Bernard Weinraub is a correspondent 
for the New York Times, based in 
India. 
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Superman we are nct. 

But that doesn't mean NEW TIMES isn't 
busting evil in the chops, fightimg for the little 
guy, stripping the pants off phonies and gener- 
ally shaking he!l out of the establishment. 

Like Mighty Mouse, we are small but power- 
ful feisty. Out of all proportion to our size, we 
make waves. Strike fear in evil nearts. Give the 
tremble to fat cats. Shake the rafters. The 
Mouse that Roars, that's us. 


Some recent roars. 

Every two weeks, NEW TIMES comes along 
with a stick or two of dynamite in its fist. 

There was our story on "The Ten Dumbest 





Congressmen, ' with NEW TIMES' nomination 
for King of Dumb. You should Nave heard the 
screams on that one, includinc a well-attended 
press conference called by the King himself. 
There was "Prescription Payola," about doc- 
tors who are willing to risk your life for a color 
TV. There was '"'Southie Is My Home Town," a 
look at the pecple o* South Boston you didn't 
find in any of the otFer media. (After a century 
of getting the shaft, maybe they had reasons 
for coming off as brawling racists.) 

In “The Little Camera that Couldn't," NEW 
TIMES dissected Polaroid's SX-70, as a symbol 
of a consumer economy gone wild. In “A Wal- 
lace Is a Wallace Is a Wallace,’ we looked un- 
derneath the new moderate George and 
found—guess what—the same old George. In 
"Happy Days Are Here Again," we saw the 
new depression as upbeat—a chance for new 
lifestyles and the whole Whole Earth thing. In 
"Zen and the Art of the Perfect Backhand,” we 
told you how to trus: your body and ignore your 
old tennis instructor. 

"The Gourmet Freeze-Out' ripped the foil 
off the big restaurant rip-off that's serving up 
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mass-produced frozen dishes as expensive 
house specialties. “The Consulting Con Game" 
laid bare a cushy professorial racket. "They 
Shoot Ten-Year Olds, Don't They?" was a 
heartwarming look at New York's shootin' cops 
with their 007 license to kill just about anybody 
they want to. “That Championship Season" 
stripped the cover-up from the sex scandal that 
decimated Notre Dame's football team. 


Is NEW TIMES mad all the time? 


Golly, no. Don't get the idea we do nothing 
but dredge up embarrassing facts and tweak 
important noses. NEW TIMES is the magazine 
of what's happening and that's a spectrum that 
includes love and music and lifestyles and 
movies and all manner of rare new ideas. For 
instance, we reported on Erhard Seminars 
Training (est), one of the most fascinating of 
the new life therapies. We got inside the world 
of bisexuality. We published our own medical 
research on pot— "Attention: Smoking Grass 
May Be Good for Your Health." 

And of course we continue to report on the 





eternal battle of The Little Guys vs. The Big 
Guys. Like the story on Sam Lovejoy, who top- 
pled the big bad nuclear tower. And the young 
hillbillies of Mendocino County who were 
damned if they'd let their houses be torn down 
for lack of city plumbing. 

Our bright, brash, talented writers and col- 
umnists—like Robert Sam Anson, Jesse Korn- 
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bluth, Marcia Seligson, Larry King, Amanda 





Spake, Jim Kunen, Mark Goodman, Frank 

Rich, Janet Maslin and Nina Totenberg—have | 
one thing in common. They're unafraid. They'll S 
plunge into anything, take chances and stands, .- 
crawl wey out on limbs. Sure, NEW TIMES may ~ 
fall on its face sometimes. But never on its ye 
knees! E 


We're plugged into now. E. 

Whether you like it or not, you're living in a 
time of shattering transitions. Nobody knows =- 
where the world is heading and if they claim to, ~ 


they lie! Y 
NEW TIMES—more than any other maga- - 
zine on the American scene, we think—is * 


plugged into this difficult, exhilarating age. Do 
we understand what's going on? Do we know 
The Answers? Hell, we consider ourselves 2 
lucky when we know The Questions. “ 
But we don't lie. We don't pretend impossi- 
ble knowledge. Our minds and eyes are open 
and our promise to you is firm: we'll pin as 
much of the truth to the page as we know how. ` 





Does NEW TIMES sound like your kind of 
magazine? If you've read this far, you're proba- 
bly NEW TIMES' kind of person. 

You can have 18 issues of the magazine of 
what's happening for only $4.97. That's $3.33 
less than the regular subscription price—$8.53  .- 
less than the newsstand price. The attached | 
order card will do the trick. Or write to NEW up 
TIMES, P.O. Box 2948, Boulder, Colorado Er. 
80302. , 

Join us. Start to roar a little. 


NEW TIMES 


The Mouse that Roars 






Bystander 


Gebrauchsgrafik 
by L. E. Sissman 


I get older, I find that, more 
and more, my day is made by the 
anticipation—and realization—of 
small pleasures. When we are 
young, we hope to be transfigured 
and transmogrified each time we 
turn a corner. As we grow old, we 
are sufficiently gratified by a famil- 
iar face—the coffee lady smiling as 
she always does when pouring out 
our morning cup—or by a tiny, un- 
expected insight. For me, at least, 
many of these insights are provided 
by a small group of people who are 
enriched—but unsung—by our 
society. 

Im talking about cartoonists. I 
first acquired a taste for their work 


__when, as a mere six- or seven-year- 


old, I began browsing through piles 
of old magazines and graphic-arts 
journals in my father's commercial- 
art studio. There were tall, untidy 
piles of New Yorkers and Saturday 
Evening Posts, Punches and Penrose 
Annuals, and a small hoard of a 
German advertising-art magazine 
called Gebrauchsgrafik, which means 
practical or commercial art. Though 
I was barely able to read an English 
sentence, let alone a German one, I 
took eagerly to these old magazines 
and their stylized pen-and-ink illus- 
trations which, even without words, 
perceived the world from an angle 
which seemed to me delightful. I 
was too young then to know the 
word, yet I suspect that I enjoyed 
their subversiveness—their easy abil- 
ity to caricature and ironize people 
and institutions which deserved a 
put-down. My liking soon became 
addictive; by the time Pd reached 
my teens, ld added a set of turn-of- 
the-century American cartoon an- 
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nuals to my ccllection, become a 
constant reader of such heavily car- 
toon-bearing publications as The 
New Yorker and Esquire, and—of 
course—developed into a daily fol- 
lower of editorial cartoons and 
comic strips in the newspapers: 

In those days—around 1940—most 
of the really satiric and biting car- 
toon art was confined to the pages 
of a few “sophisticated” magazines; 
the rest of the genre—in the Post, 
for example—tended to consist 
mainly of bland change-ringing on 
such dull and mmemorial themes 
as the mother-ir-law and the hen- 
pecked husband. The newspapers’ 
editorial cartoons were hardly more 
imaginative, a fact that had led The 
New Yorker, some years earlier, to 
print a series of stock cartoons, re- 
plete with Uncle Sams, Jchn Bulls, 
and Russian Bezrs, which could be 
used by any paper on virtually any 
occasion. Only im the comic section 
of the Daily Blat was the subversive 
spirit stirring: for years, the beloved 
J. R. Williams, in Out Our Way, 
had been having hilariously at the 
lower-middle-class American way of 
life; his collected works are an 
achievement at least equal to that 
of the author of Vic and Sade, who 
labored fruitfully in the same vine- 
yard. 

In a somewhet more surrealistic 
way, the authors of Major Hoople 
(a.k.a. Our Boarding House) and 
Smokey Stover Dut American pre- 
tensions through their highly indi- 
vidualistic wring2rs (Major Hoople 
was a Fieldsian adept at bombastic 
con artistry; in Smokey Stover, the 
foothills, so labeled, always looked 
like human feet :n limp white sweat 
sox). And, starting around 1936, the 
young and feisty Al Capp began to 
challenge these masters with his sur- 
prisingly stylish satires on high and 
low life; one of his more memorable 
creations was Senator Jack S. 
Phogbound, perhaps the earliest 
modern caricature of our purblind 
legislators (in his best days, Capp 
would take anybody on, from the 
lowlifes of Dogpatch—inspired 
name, that—to the highlifes of 
England, including Sir Cedric 
Cesspool, a distant relative of the 
Yokums, whose favorite saying was, 
“We Cesspools are deep”). 

Even some of the so-called seri- 
ous strips won my admiration and 
that of my friemds in those early 


days. We ardently looked up to one 
comic strip in particular, the ele- 
gantly drawn Terry and the Pirates. 
So much were we moved by Terry 
that when, in the fall of 1942 as I 
remember, one of his inscrutable, 
Hepburnish ladies died (this one 
was prematurely gray and wore a 
football jersey, though I can’t re- 
member her nam=2), a group of my 
fourteen-year-old friends and I held 
a wake, with cider and doughnuts, 
on Halloween, to mourn her pass- 
ing. (If any reacer can remember 
her name, by the way, I'd be 
greatly obliged.) 

I spent the years of my majority 
admiring Barnaby, by Crockett 
Johnson, in the old PM. Barnaby 
was the first, and for a long time 
the only, explicitly political comic 
strip; some of my allegiance was 
transferred to Pogo when that 
philosophic rodent and his cohorts 
came on the scene, though I always 
felt Walt Kelly was a tad heavy- 
handed in his send-ups of Joe 
McCarthy and other ignoble nota- 
bilities. Pogo at its best was an un- 
cannily accurate tape-recording of 
everyday American spoken non- 
sense, in whose capture Kelly ri- 
valed Ring Lardner; fittingly, one of 
the most risible of all Pogo se- 
quences, the episode in which a 
swarm of gnats spelled out classi- 
cally inane sports headlines in mid- 
air (capped by “Gnats Take It All; 
D.C. Delirious”), resulted from a 
collaboration between Kelly and 
one of the younger Lardners. And I 
was touched, at Christmas, 1973, by 
what appeared to be Kelly’s own 
posthumous epitaph. Some weeks 
after the cartoonist died, Pogo and 
some of the other animals put out 
across the Okefenokee in one of 
those flat-bottomed skiffs they were 
always using, skiffs with the name 
of some friend or editor of Kelly’s 
emblazoned on the gunwales and 
transom; this time, though, the skiff 
bore the initials “W.K.” and the art- 
ists dates. A moving tribute, pre- 
sumably from his assistants. 

Now that we’re up to the present 
day, I can anticipate a question 
about Peanuts. Let me hasten to say 
that I admire Cherles Schulz at his 
wittiest, but not at his most whimsi- 
cal; still and all, I think he’s done a 
E Se Se Se EE Se.) 
L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 


The other 





Where are the antelope and vast canyons? They re still 
here. And we re proud of our Western heritage. 

But you re looking at the other Texas. Where 
sun-soaked beaches stretch as far as the eye can see. 
And palm trees line the boulevards of sea- washed cities 
like Corpus Christi and Galveston. 

Its a Texas you probably didn't know existed. 

But it does. And the cost of enjoying it, at any time of year, 
is surprisingly low. 


Come see the other Texas. 





Texas Tourist Development Agency, Box 12008, Austin, Texas 78711. Please send 
me a free copy of the 208- page Texas Highway Department color guideboox of 
things to do and see in Texas. I will be traveling by car O air, rail or bus O. 
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remarkable job of keeping his 
head—and the toughness and hon- 
esty of many of his ideas—when so 
much fame and fortune has been 
heaped on him. And few cartoonists 
have ever had a funnier idea than 
Snoopy's rejection sEp for his un- 
wanted dog food, handed to a be- 
mused Caarlie Browr: "Thank you 
for submitting your material. How- 
ever, we regret that i: does not suit 
our present needs." 

Any self-respecting reader of 
comic strips today would note, of 
course, that there's a new spirit 
abroad in the land of four panels a 
day. The pioneering efforts of the 
artists Pve mentioned—and perhaps 
the subversive spirit so endemic in 
this country in late years—have 
really opened up the comic field to 
satirists and fantasists of every 
stripe. If you like Broom Hilda or 
Tank McNamara, you'll get no seri- 
ous argument from me. But if I 
were to rame my current favorites, 
I'd begin with The Wizard of Id, be- 
cause, at its occasional best, it ad- 
vances the American tradition of 
the killing thrust, the deflating 
punch line, the jest that ends with 
Collapse of Stout Party, as the 
English would say. And Parker’s 
drawings are exactly right: just acid 
and shrewish enough to ram the 
message home. 

However, my Grand Gonfalon 
Winner among all contemporary 
strips is something else again—liter- 
ally, a new departure in this old art 
form. Pm talking, of course, about 
Gary Trudeau’s Doonesbury, which 
must surely be one of the first strips 
written from the point of view of 
the younger generation. Two things 
give it uncommon bite and per- 
tinence: first, the fact that the au- 
thor is always willing and able to 
see and poke fun at the solemn, 
pompous side of his young idealists’ 
aspirations: second, the fact that he 
apparently works very close to 
deadlines, thus keeping the strip on 
top of the news. No great shakes as 
an artist, he nevertheless manages 
to make his people some of the 
most human—and most believable— 
we've ever seen in comics. Not a 
mean feat, especially since his char- 
acters include our last President and 
his White House aides; Trudeau is 


probably the only comic-strip artist 
with guts enough to comment 
scathingly on our nation's biggest 
recent scandal even while it was still 
in progress. I had hoped to tell you 
a little of how Trudeau thinks and 
works; my wish was stymied by the 
fact that he does not take phone 
calls or grant interviews. Good 
healthy sign, that. 

But I’ve been slighting those 
other two areas where exciting 
things have been happening in re- 
cent years: magazine and editorial 
cartoons. Ever since Charles Saxon 
first appeared in The New Yorker in 
the middle fifties, the decline of 
magazine humor in general has 
been offset by the rise of a new 
generation of New Yorker artists. 
Saxon, who has become the prime 
satirist of my generation, has been 
joined by William Hamilton, who 
has done for (or fo) his generation 
of Young Trendies what Trudeau 
has done for his generation of 
Young Hippies; Edward Koren has 
risen as a mythologist of animal-like 
humans and human-like animals; 
George Booth has followed in the 
footsteps of George Price, illuminat- 
ing the crotchets of the cat-happy 
middle-agers of the lower middle 
class; and still another covey of still 
younger artists have begun to make 
their bows in The New Yorker’s 
pages. 

In some kind of happy limbo be- 
tween the gag cartoon and the edi- 
torial cartoon reside—besides Saul 
Steinberg, the longtime leader of 
the band and a great artist in his 
own right—such notables as David 
Levine, Jules Feiffer, and Edward 
Sorel; behind them are such able 
up-and-comers as Robert Grossman. 
And the Sunday pages of the New 
York Times now play host to a 
score of younger talents. 

The editorial cartoon, moribund 
for so long, has only recently awak- 
ened to the new ferment in Amer- 
ica. For years, Herblock, sometimes 
abetted by Mauldin and Fischetti, 
was almost alone in carrying pun- 
gent (and sometimes stinging) satire 
to those he conceived of as Amer- 
ica’s enemies; today, though, there 
is a whole new school of foil-sling- 
ing duelists out there on the ram- 
parts. 

Doing battle for our national 
honor are Conrad, of the L.A. 
Times, a slugger with a (sometimes 





too) hard and heavy line; Haynie, a 
spiritual heir of Walt Kelly, whose . 
ornate caricatures sometimes draw . 
blood and often draw laughter; Oli- 
phant, widely considered the best ory a: 
the young Turks, whose savage limn- ` 
ings cf Nixon and others ethan am 
owe a debt to both Rowland Emett . 
and Ronald Searle; you can always . 
tell an Oliphant drawing by the fact . 
that the people look like sacks of - 
walnuts, with pear-shaped heads re- . 
peated in pear-shaped bodies. Two — 
still newer hands, Wright and Mac- | 
Nelly, have been accused of ripping 
off Oliphant’s technique; perhaps 
so, bu: their fresh ideas, especially 
MacNelly’s, transcend any in- 
timaticn of mere copy work. 

In short, in this age of canned 
and portion-controlled media bits 
for the jaded consumer, there are — 
still a double handful of wits |. 
abroad—in the comics, on the edito- . 
rial (and Op-Ed) pages, in the few - 
surviving magazines that print car- . 
toons. They are a national treasure, - 
these Gebrauchsgrafikers; there | 
should be annual Oscars and - 
Emmys, beyond the predictable Pu- | 
litzers, for their subversive and noia a 
riously American art; they should — 
be hurg in galleries (like the new 1 
Nicholls Gallery, on Madison Ave- _ 
nue, which specializes in New - 
Yorker artists); their work should be — 
preserved in the social history of 
our time. EN 

Meanwhile, allow me to salute - 
them for the fun and sanity they . 
bring me, in small, welcome incre- - 
ments, almost every livelong day. — 
Long may they and their descen- - 
dants jape and jibe at a corrigible © 
country whose truths they love, ` 
whose lies they good-humoredly ex- . 
pose, nold up to ridicule, and © 
healthily deplore. d 
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M iv Which all pianos are -measured. 
And though some pianos are built in 
greater numbers, and some carry higher price 
tags, at most of the world's important musical 
occasions the piano in attendance is a Steinway. 
Because no other piano has its touch. ~ 


- Or its sound. 
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“The United States themselves are essentially the greatest poem." 
—Walt Whitman in the preface of Leaves of Grass (1855) 
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Nobody laughed when Whitman saw the vision. America was 
young then, expanding, bumptious, a land of optimists and movers. 
But that was a Civil War, two World Wars, four Presidential 
assassinations, a dozen Panics, Depressions, and Recessions ago. 
How does the poem scan today, on the eve of the country's 200th 
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anniversary? To seek the answer, The Atlantic begins a vicarious oy 
journey to various parts of America, a trip that ventures first into a x 
place that is not just a state of the Union but also a state of mind. 5j 
The place is Texas, a place that some who know it (and many who 4 
do not) love to hate, and many who have been shaped by it hate to 4 


love (though secretly, we suspect, they do). 

Those who join the expedition may travel light. Bring only an 
open mind, a potion for dissolving certain conditioned reflexes, a 
sense of humor, and a capacity to absorb the unpleasant with the 
pleasant, the outrageous with the edifying. The itinerary is loosely 
planned, with many stops along the way to meet Texans of all 
classes, quirks, attributes, and failings, a fair sampling of more 
than 12,000,000 people who populate the nation’s second largest 
state and who have provided the rest of the country with some of 
its most notable myths and anomalies. 

In plotting this leg of the American journey, the editors found 
themselves sympathizing with John Steinbeck, who wrote in his 
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Travels with Charley: “Once you are in Texas it seems to take 
forever to get out, and some people never make it.” In other words, 
there is really too much of Texas and Texans to accommodate in 
one issue of a magazine. We attacked that problem by taking on 
many Texas natives as guides, among them the distinguished 
novelist Katherine Anne Porter, and other accomplished writers and 
specialists, as well as some outside observers to report from a 
more dispassionate perspective and keep the natives from being 
too hard on themselves. We guarantee you will find your way out. 
So here is Texas, 1975—the land of the cowboys with few 
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$, cowboys left to speak of; a vast territory of fabulous natural wealth 

R which sustains hundreds, perhaps thousands who are Croesus-rich 
D and barely sustains millions (19 percent of the population) under 

E the federal poverty mark. Four out of five now live in the cities, but 

E. their customs and their moods are to this day shaped by the sense 

E of space, of roving room, of distant, lonely horizons. 

Ee —The Editors 
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by Larry McMurtry 


Throughout most of the twentieth century, 
two figures have epitomized Texas: the 
cowboy and the multimillionaire. The 
cowboy is gone, but the passionate 
intemperance of the six-gun days lives on. 
The rich man abounds, and his 
mythology, money—Big Money—is the 
only mythology left. One of the many fine 
young writers to come out of the state 
eulogizes “Texas Passing." 


n the years that I have been writing about 
Texas, I have always found that my initial, 
and my hardest. task has been to convince 
myself that the Texas I have lived in and in some 
sense known was as legitimate and as worthy of at- 
tention as the Texas that existed before my time. 
All through my youth I listened to stories about an 
earlier, a purer, a more golden and more legendary 
Texas that I had been born too late to see. I can- 
not now remember exactly what that Texas was 
supposed to have been like, but I do recall, at 
least, that its roads were not all filled with Olds- 
mobiles. as they are today. In time I became 
rather skeptical about the somewhat thorny Eden I 
had beer deprived of, and I came to regard that 
earlier, more legendary Texas as a long, romantic, 
and somewhat repetitive collective invention, not 
unlike the Yugoslav epics. Someday, I hope, teams 
of scholars will bestcw upon the bardic tales and 
local myths cf Texas the same quality of critical fi- 
nesse that they are even now devoting to the Yu- 
goslav epics—when they do, the first thing I expect 
them to note is that the state has had no Homer. 
Many bards, yes; innumerable village raconteurs, 
yes; and even, arguably, a few decent writers; but 
no Homer, and no Faulkner, either. Thus it has no 


single, greatly told tragic story, no central myth; 
and, lacking the historical identity that such a story 
provides, Texas in effect has no vital past—cer- 
tainly none that can hold its own against the no- 
mad myths of the present. 

I lived in Texas thirty-two years, wrote six books 
with Texas settings, then moved away and have 
stayed away for five consecutive years. Last sum- 
mer, in order to find out if I still knew or felt any- 
thing about Texas, I went back for three weeks. I 
came away convinced that looking homeward is 
certainly an ambiguous and probably a silly pur- 
suit. The only way to know one’s home is to live 
in it-if one doesn’t want tc live in a state, it is 
really somewhat fanciful to call it home. Intimacy 
with a place is not to be had at any lighter price 
than intimacy with a person, that I can see, and 
infrequent visits do not preserve it. 

Southerners, I think, woud not all second me 
here. Thanks to them, looking homeward has be- 
come one of the classic modes of our literature. A 
Mississippian of even modest talent could probably 
milk an autobiography and two or three novels 
from a three-week visit, provided fatal cirrhosis 
didn’t result from all the drinking it would take to 
get a Mississippian through three weeks at home. 
For literary southerners, memory seems to be the 
favored mode of knowledge, and exile a partic- 
ularly traumatic experience; one suspects they en- 
dure it only because it allows them, sooner or 
later, to re-enact the muck loved myth of the 
prodigal son: in their lives and in their books, go- 
ing home is the great movement, and the most 
haunting fantasy. 

Still, it would be naive :o suggest that when 
southerners write of going home, what they really 
want is to be home, physically. The need to go 
back, to reaffirm their nativeness, is only the words 
to the song; the melody is che always bittersweet 
melody of the lost self. What seems to draw south- 
erners home, at least to the home of the written 
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page. is a genuine, aching, and evidently almost 
constant need to re-experience themselves; it is ^is 
need that I have noted only rarely in Texas (or, in- 
deed, anywhere in the American West). Texas is 
very new—still very new—and it has always been 
urgent, intemperate, and barbaric. Instead of a lei- 
sured and at least quasi-educated gentry, it had 
robber barons; instead of slaves it had yeomen, 
vagabonds, and brigands; instead of an elaborate 
(and rather literary) code of manners, it had the 
rope and the rifle. The cattle kingdom was not the 
cotton kingdom: it had no refinement, no archi- 
tecture, and no leisure class—certainly no leisu-ed 
ladies. Even now, few Texans slow down long 
enough to look back at their place, much less at 
their past selves; their energy is their real dis- 
tinction, and they are far more prone to the mas- 
ochism of overwork than to the sweeter masoch- 
ism of nostalgia, a preference that has weakened 
them literarily while making them very rich. 


hat is the way it goes, you see, with essays. 

The in this case happily exiled native son, 

who no longer feels very native or anything 
like a son, goes back and blips around his home 
state for a few weeks, then comes away, wondering 
vaguely why it was he lived there so long. After 
all, I have never liked Oldsmobiles, and there 
really are a lot of them in Texas. But then, once at 
the typewriter, the native son becomes an essay st; 
generalizations ripple easily, perhaps arroganily, 
from his fingers. What I really felt, on my visit 
home, was that for three weeks I was surrounced 
by Oldsmobiles; probably I had been surrounced 
by them for the thirty-two years that I lived in 
Texas, but had simply accepted them without 
really noticing them, as one accepts chicken-fried 
steak without really tasting it. 

Exile is supposed to give one perspective, and 
mine has. I work in Georgetown, where I am sar- 
rounded by Mercedes and Volvos; not only is the 
automotive environment somewhat more graceful 
and more modulated, but the character of the driv- 
ing is altogether different. Washington drivers 
must, to a degree, drive cooperatively: otherwise 
they would never get home. Texas drivers, on the 
other hand, are complete solipsists: their awareness 
of other cars is infrequent and patternless, though 
generally they seem to assume that other cars are 
on the road either to outrun them or attack them. 
Of pedestrians they simply take no note. They do 
not run them down for sport, as drivers do in 
Mexico City, but it would certainly be fair to say 
that their attitude toward pedestrians lacks a sense 
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Through Hud and The Last Picture Show, movies made 
from two of his books, Larry McMurtry has conveyed to 
millions here and abroad the Texas he grew up in. He 
now lives and writes near Washington, D.C. 
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of remorse. Were one to have tc characterize Tex- 
ans solely on the basis of their driving, one would 
have to say that as a people they entirely lack the 
communal view. Their driving :s manic, isolated, 
discourteous, and frequently dangerous; the hu- 
manistic realization that we are all, figuratively 
speaking, on the same freeway is not a realization 
that has yet struck home in the Lone Star state. 
The highways seem to be where frontier individ- 
ualism is making its last-ditch stand. 

I should add, while I am on the subject, that it 
is a costly stand in more ways than one. A strong 
highway lobby has seen to it that the state has su- 
perb highways; the same lobby has kept it from 
having anything at all in the way of a mass transit 
system. In my view, it would be easier to legalize 
infanticide in Texas than to stop pollution or get a 
good mass transit system off the ground. Money is 
too dominant; the idea of community has not been 
sufficiently felt; and the wretched Texas press, of 
which more later, has done nothing at all to help. 
Getting to work in either Dallas or Houston five 
years hence is going to require a great deal of pa- 
tience, and lots of will. 

In fact, getting out of the state's newest airport 
requires not a little patience, even now. I landed 
last summer at the Dallas/Fort Worth airport, 
which ought better to be callec simply the new 
Dallas airport. Probably people from Fort Worth 
are allowed to use it, as they are allowed to go to 
Dallas and shop in its stores, but the airport will 
never be theirs. It is the perfect extension of Dal- 
las: expensive, impersonal, repellent, and, in all 
likelihood, commercially farsighted. In another 
decade, as industries nestle around it, I expect it 
will quietly suburbanize all of North Central 
Texas. 

Landing there, I felt at once that I had—to steal 
a phrase—arrived at the heart of the heart of the 
future of Texas. It was a bleak and, of course, a 
hasty impression, but in the three weeks that I 
spent driving around the state, I cannot say that I 
found much to contradict it. The new airport has a 
tramway, and I chugged along on it for a while, 
marveling at the weird, toneless architecture and 
the equally toneless ambition which the size of the 
place bespeaks—the sense I got, indelibly, is that 
the Texas of the future is being shaped with corpo- 
rations in mind. What else? The populace, bred to 
a casual trust in frontier laissez-faire, has so far 
shown every willingness to subordinate itself to 
business growth and corporate need. What was the 
cattle kingdom only yesterday is distinctly the oil 
kingdom today, and the barons o° oil can certainly 
be counted on to keep the gears of development 
well lubricated. 

Texans, like other Americans, are often heard to 
say that money isn’t everything, but very few of 
them have learned to mean it—as people in Berke- 
ley mean it, for example. Livabi ity, as a cultural 


ideal, has scarcely yet been opposed to the notion 
of wealth in Texas. Many Texans live on modest 
incomes, but comparatively few live modestly by 
choice, and the concept of a civilized life lived on 
a modest scale figures not at all in the mythology 
of the state; though recently, it seems to me, the 
passing of the cattleman and the obvious ascen- 
dancy of oil have caused some interesting shifts of 
emphasis in this mythology. 

Throughout most of this century, two figures 
have stood opposed :o one another in the legends 
of Texas: they are the cowboy and the multimil- 
lionaire. The figures represent two styles and two 
ideals, and the most basic of the many differences 
between them is tha: one style is essentially accu- 
mulative, while the other style is not. No cowboy 
ever had much—his claim was to grace, not goods. 
All millionaires have a lot, though what they have 
seldom instructs them in what to do with them- 
selves. Scores of oil millionaires have spent their 
first surplus cash on a ranch, some cows, and, 
when possibie, a ccwboy or two, in the rather 
touching hope of being able to buy into an enter- 
prise and a way of life that seems legitimate to 
them: such has been the force of the myth of the 
cowboy, even to this late date. 

Yet the irony is that nowadays the cowboy prob- 
ably lives more vividly in the consciousness of such 
oilmen than anywhere else. Oilmen seem to be the 
only people left who can afford the cattle business, 
mythologically or otherwise. Elsewhere, the ro- 
mance and the imagery of the range have faded— 
off the land, off the movie screens, out of the 
books; even, for the most part, out of country mu- 
sic; and when a myth fades out of country music, 
it cannot be holding much of a place in the public 
mind. Today. football probably figures in the sub- 
stance of more dreams. If frontier life has left any 
cultural residue at all, it is a residue of a most un- 
fortunate sort—i.e., that tendency to romanticize 
violence which is evident on the front page of al- 
most every Texas newspaper almost every day. To 
many of those who live in it, the West needs still 
be wild, and thousands of quiet suburban citizens 
seem to need to believe that somewhere out there, 
the passionate intemperance of the cow towns still 
prevails. 

In fact, if one judged only by what there is to 
read in Texas newspapers, one would have to 
think it does still prevail. Houstonians were out- 
raged last year when a British TV commentator 
named Alan Whicker did a show in which he 
pointed out that their city is full of guns. I spent a 
decade in Houston, and thought Mr. Whicker's ob- 
servations no more than fair. The problem is that 
the Houstonians who were outraged never go into 
the vast areas of their city where gunplay is—to 
put it mildly—common. They prefer, evidently, to 
believe that Houston is full of diamonds, and 
given their perspective, that is understandable; yet 
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I have quoted once and can happily quote again a 
snippet from the Houston Post (May, 1966) in 
which a homicide is summed up in a style that 
would have seemed quite appropriate in a Dodge 
City daily of a hundred years ago. The killing took 
place in the Red Lily Café; since there was no sex 
interest, the Post’s report was succinct: 


Johnson's wife told police that the two men 
started arguing about $45 that Hall allegedly owed 
Johnson. Both men went fcr their guns and ex- 
changed several shots, police said. 


All over the state, when men or men and 
women argue, it commonly happens that there are 
guns to go for, and the fact that crimes of passion 
or dispassion continue to get front-page coverage is 
evidence enough of what the frontier heritage still 
counts for in an increasingly urban state. 

Otherwise, I believe, the cowboy is gone. Texas 
belongs to the oilmen now, and they know it. 
Money—Big Money—provides the only mythology 
presently active in Texas. Wealth, the wealthy, and 
the accouterments of wealth are the commonest 
source of anecdote and legend in Houston and 
Dallas, or Austin and Amarillo, or San Antonio 
and Lubbock. Husbandry still exists, as do herds- 
people, but the enterprise s secondary economi- 
cally, and the people who continue to practice it 
are diehards, sociologically retrograde. As I said 
earlier, they have even begun to drop out of their 
own songs. 


n substance, this can hardly be considered 
news. Literature began to take note of the 
passing of the cowboy sometime around 1910. 

Many Texans were never married to the Old West 
anyway, and some of those who were divorced it 
as soon as they had cities to run away to. When 
one speaks of a place chang:ng, it is well to do so 
cautiously, delicately, and with full respect for the 
many ambiguities of the matter—as Lawrence Dur- 
rell speaks of Alexandria, for example. Perhaps the 
first thing to be kept in mind when reading native 
sons on their native places is that native sons 
change more rapidly, and often more radically, 
than their places. Thus, they often come to look at 
their homes as a New Critic might look at a poem 
with which he had long been familiar. Such a critic 
is likely to find something new only if he himself 
has changed profoundly enough to alter his re- 
sponse to the poem; what is more likely is that he 
will feel he must find something new in order to 
remain a New Critic. 

I am, I hope, not that dependent upon my status 
as a native son. Texas has lacked many things, but 
especially it has lacked critics. The tradition of the 
bragging Texan is not bogus; it derives straight 
from the frontier, where bragging, one imagines, 
was a way of reassuring oneself that one was going 
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to survive. Then there was some excuse for it; now 
there isn't, and its charm has long since worn thin. 
Too many Texans still have a rural—one might say 
cracker—attitude toward criticism: they see it as 
meaning that someone doesn't love them, lacks 
faith in them, and wants to expose their wezk- 
nesses to ridicule. If Texas writers of the present 
day have a joint task, it is to destroy this attituce, 
and make Texans aware that criticism is a neces- 
sary pursuit. Without it, that which is corrupt or 
trivial in a people's character will certainly flour- 
ish, and it will flourish—as it is flourishing in 
Texas—at the expense of those elements of charac- 
ter which are genuine and valuable. 

If I were to choose one example of the Texas 
penchant for ludicrously overestimating local 
achievement, my example would certainly be the 
city of Austin. The Texas intellectual community 
treats Austin not merely with fond regard but al- 
most with reverence; this, in my view, is the m- 
tellectual equivalent of thumb-sucking. My own 
feeling about Austin is that it is a dismal, third- 
rate university town; the “dismal” is only my own 
opinion, but the third-rateness is attested to con- 
stantly by the books, music, and pictures that are 
produced there. The only indigenous first-rate 
mind that Austin can claim is the late Walter Pres- 
cott Webb, and his last major book was published 
in 1952; I don't believe it can claim a single first- 
rate artistic talent, in any art. The wealthy, if pe- 
rennially ill-administered, University of Texas has 
managed to import some first-rate scholars, but it 
seldom manages to keep them, despite the riches 
of its library. It is a soft-minded city that thrives 
not because of its intellectual standards, but be- 
cause of the absence of them—there cannot be 
many places left where third-rate effort is so coa- 
sistently applauded. Because of its long tenure as a 
drug center, its streets and cafés are full, if not of 
the walking dead, certainly of the walking brain- 
less. Yet it has just enough of a café life to charm 
visitors, particularly eastern journalists, who seldom 
stay long enough to realize how noxious the city is 
socially. The nature of the toxic is that the city is 
filled with sensibilities that are either cowed or 
spent; they don't go away because they aren't up 
to trying to make it in a more energetic place, 
where the standards of performance are higher. 

If Austin is the softest city in Texas, Dallas is 
certainly the hardest. It is a city with a singular 
unity of purpose—ie. the furtherance of com- 
merce—and whether one chooses to read it from :ts 
airport, its freeways, its newspapers, its archi- 
tecture, its banks, or its politics, it presents exactly 
the same cold, clean, impersonal, and efficient 
front. It lacks most of what makes a city charming 
and livable, but it doesn't lack energy and it 
doesn't lack brains. It gets run almost as efficiently 
as Switzerland, but those who run it have not the 
good manners of the Swiss. Its upper class has 
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never been able to decide whetber it should imi- 
tate Parisians or New Yorkers, and this indecision 
has resulted in a mixture of styles that makes rich 
Dallasites about the most awkward and socially 
laughable of all the often laughable American rich. 
There are people among them who seem never to 
have mastered anything except the route to Nei- 
man-Marcus and back, and indeed, the fact that 
one store can have dominated the sensibility of a 
city for forty years is indicative enough of that 
city’s lack of depth, narrowness of style, and in- 
sufficiency of mind. 

One can sweep down the Stemmons Freeway, 
past the headquarters of a score cf companies, and 
see a city that has great drive and great organiza- 
tion, but offers the traveler no promise of ease, civ- 
ility, leisure, art, talk, sex, candor, esprit, or grace 
of manner. It looks to be precisely what it is—a 
great business town; and if there are any inter- 
esting mysteries in it, they are inside the heads of 
its strange, slightly oddball supermillionaires (or 
onetime supermillionaires): men like Ling, Perot, 
or the late H. L. Hunt. 


everal years ago I suggested that Houston and 

Dallas were sisters under the skin, and I 

made it abundantly clear taat Houston was 
the sister I preferred. Houston still is, but every 
year the sisterhood becomes more evident. My ex- 
perience of Houston goes back tc the mid-1950s— 
twenty years—and through it all I have thought of 
her as a funny, funky, almost infinitely various 
lady, a lady rich in energy and complex of mood, 
lots of fun, lots of trouble, very open, always po- 
tentially violent, perhaps not too bright, certainly 
not wordy, but beautiful amid her foliage, in her 
sometimes active, sometimes somnolent disorder. 
She was always fun to live with and impossible not 
to love; unlike her aloof sister to the north, she 
seldom dressed up, and I never once caught her 
pretending to be civilized. She went her way care- 
lessly, indifferent to all opinion: a city with some- 
thing of the negligent fecundity of nature. 

Now, it seems to me, La Houstcn has acquired a 
few airs—she is dressing better, becoming more dis- 
creet. She was never a lady of solid virtue, or of 
any virtue, really; she always yielded readily to 
any proposition; perhaps, in essence, was always 
an oilman's whore—but a whore of a likable sort. 
The real change has been in the oilman, her sugar 
daddy. Her oilman has had h:s consciousness 
raised, wears expensive suits himself, doesn't re- 
member who Jett Rink was, and wants his ladies to 
look as much as possible like Jackie O. 

La Houston is not entirely controllable, though; 
she is still negligent, but perhaps now more negli- 
gent than fecund. Hearing of her wealthv con- 
nections, a lot of folks from the mystic East have 
rushed down to help her dress. Saks's newly 


opened Houston stcre is roughly the size of 
Franco's tomb, and Lord & Taylor's is nearby—as 
are Joske's, Neiman’s, Sakowitz’s, and a vast com- 
plex of shops called The Galleria, which features 
an ice rink. Meanwhile, the most imaginative 
young merchant in Houston—Sammy Becker, to 
whose memory I'd like to dedicate this essay—took 
his leave of us last year; his distinctive little store 
stands in modest reproach to the three or four 


hundred acres of massed tackiness that surround - 


it—acres where tons of second-line goods are being 
offered to a lady too new at it all to have figured 
out that the real goodies are back on Fifth Ave- 
nue, where they have been all along. 

Saks and Lord & Taylor project putting about 
$80 million worth of duds and trinkets on Hous- 
tonians this year, and I don’t doubt they will. I am 
seldom offended by money, but there are a few 
places where materialism flowers so grossly as to 
make wealth appear to be the whole state of being 
rather than a minor attribute of it, and in such 
places the thought of all the money that is daily 
expended on the mamtenance and the texture of 
this state is a thought that can positively make one 
queasy. Pebble Beach is such a place, and the Post 
Oak-Westheimer shopping complex in Houston is 
another. It is like a monstrous garden, from which, 
each day. thousands of people fill their cars and 
their homes with milbons of shiny, spotless vegeta- 
bles that might as well be plastic, so little do they 
edify or nourish the tastes of those who buy them. 

On the other hand. half the appeal of Texas is 
that people there have not yet learned how not to 
spend. Texas is young, and its money is even 
younger: its people's most winning characteristics 
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are the characteristics of happy, unthreatened chil- 
dren: openness, friendliness, equalitarianism, gener- 
osity, and a disposition to trust. I did not realize, 
until I came east, that Texas is still a two-class 
state: middle and lower. All Texas money, con- 
sequently, is middle-class. The American upper 
class, with its caution, its stinginess, and its Anglo- 
philia; its education and its good taste; its self- 
doubt and its worries about genuineness; its vul- 
nerability to sincerity and affection; its fine 
intentions, haphazard manners, and obliviousness to 
everything not itself—in short, its perfect balance of 
attractive and repellent qualities—is not a class that 
has yet extended itself into the Southwest. Texans 
will make their way into it, eventually, and find it 
a mixed blessing, but it is not likely to happen for 
another generation or two, all pretense to the con- 
trary. 

The sense that Texas gives of freshness, vigor, 
openness, undepleted energy, and—most impor- 
tantly—undepleted possibility is, I think, what 
makes it a stimulating and zn attractive place to 
be young. It is, however, no country for the old, 
and it is perhaps least satisfactory of all for the 
middle-aged. In middle age, one begins to need a 
sense that the tasks and commitments of one's life 
are sensible and valuable, and it is part of the 
business of one's culture to supply this sense. But 
Texas was built on the myth of self-reliant individ- 
ualism: each citizen is asked to carry with him 
through life his own sense of worth, like lunch in a 
lunch pail, and Texans, unfortunately, often eat 
this particular lunch right after breakfast. In a cul- 
ture long on work and short on the kind of dis- 
course that creates community, a deep sense of iso- 
lation and valuelessness seizes and blights many 
personalities just at the point at which they finally 
mature. Men and women seem no longer able to 
recognize themselves, either in their works or in 
their lives; they suffer, drink, do crazy things, to a 
degree go mad, not merely because they have no 
one to talk to, but because even if they did they 
would feel it was wrong to talk. Something is 
needed—perhaps only a susta:ning neighborliness— 
that is not there. 

For people with active intellective needs, the 
state becomes increasingly less habitable as they 
mature and these needs increase. Informed conver- 
sation is simply too hard to get; those who could 
give it are spread too thin. This does not reflect a 
lack of intelligence in Texans: the deficiency is cul- 
tural, and involves a deflection of interest from any- 
thing remotely suggestive of mind. 

For this it is hard not to blame the Texas press, 
which—in my lifetime at least—has done nothing at 
all to raise the level of intelligent discourse in the 
state. It is a feeble press at best, and the staples it 
offers Texans are gossip murder, and money; it 
has always served rather than challenged a busi- 
ness community that has long been past the need 
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of service, and as a consequence the business ccm- 
munity is the only coherent community the state 
contains. The recent lip service paid to art, parcic- 
ularly the graphic arts and particularly in Houston, 
is largely sham: the Houston art scene is as clearly 
an appendage of the New York art scene as its 
fashion scene is of New York fashion. Indigenous 
intellect and indigenous creativity either survive in 
mute loneliness or migrate in search of communi- 
cation and response. 


riters—novelists, at least—tend to be impe- 
rialists in their use of place. They exploit 
a given region, suck what thematic riches 
they can from it, and then, if they are able, move 
on to whatever regions promise yet more riches. I 
was halfway through my sixth Texas novel when I 
suddenly began to notice that where place was 
concerned, I was sucking air. The book is set in 
Houston, but none of the characters are Texans. 
Somehow, without attending to what I was doing, I 
had assembled an international cast, one that in- 
cluded a broken-down opera singer from Genoa, a 
playboy from Philadelphia, a retired general from 
Connecticut, and, first and foremost, a widow from 
Boston, Massachusetts. At first this development 
shocked me, but now that l've had time to think 
about it, I think it's probably for the best. My 
imagination has been peopled exclusively by Tex- 
ans for long enough. A given place, after all, will 
produce a finite number of local styles, and a fimite 
number of mental sets. A new place, such as 
Texas, will have developed fewer styles, less com- 
plex manners, and less intricate patterns of mental 
and emotional behavior than an old place, like 
Boston. The novel feeds on manners, styles, and 
intricate social expressions, which is why American 
writers from the West and Midwest have tradition- 
ally tended to graze eastward. A region is inex- 
haustible fictionally only if one finds in its history 
a profound and tragic resonance—what Faulkner 
found in the guilty, slave-ridden South. And, ‘or 
that matter, even Faulkner did not entirely men- 
age to escape self-imitation, that monster that lurks 
eternally outside the writer's window. 
Texas has not that tragic resonance. Its history is 
a history of land wars, which are as common to 
mankind as dirt, and which leave no prevailing 
guilt. I am often asked why I, a true-born Texan, 
moved east, and as good an answer as any is that 
I got tired of dealing creatively with the kind of 
mental and emotive inarticulateness that I found in 
Texas. The move off the land is now virtually com- 
pleted, and that was the great subject that Texas 
offered writers of my generation. The one basic 
subject it offers us now is loneliness and 
one can only ring the changes on that so many 
times. 
The fact that certain regional confusions aren't 
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fun anymore, fictionally, is not to say that the 
people who have them have stopped being lovable 
as human beings. Texans have an eagerness to live 
that is most appealing. They aren't settled or se- 
cure enough in any way to be smug, aren't reflec- 
tive enough to be snobbish, and remain warmly re- 
sponsive to almost any offer of affection. Still, I 
believe I have always been willing, too convention- 
ally, to equate roots with locale. You Can't Go 
Home Again seems to me to be an unconsciously 
misleading title—its silent assumption is that every- 
one wants to, when in fact a great many people 
would rather not, at least not to live. Roots are 
typically spoken of as being something one puts 
down, and one can as well put them down in a 
chosen work, or in a person or group of persons, 
as in a place. When the country, the specific fields 
and pastures outside the window, excite you less 
than the persons in the house, cr less, even, than 
the books beside the bed—that is, when change 
and continuity in marriage or literature interest 
you more than change or continuity in a given 
place—then you're rooted different, and the variety 
of the world should be yours to enjoy. 


ame Rebecca West has recently suggested, 

or rather, declared—it not being like her 

to suggest-that all nonfiction tends 
toward fiction. I was happy to hear that, especially 
from so unimpeachable a source, because I have 
always been aware that my own nonfiction tended 
toward fiction—in some cases, indeed, it shelves off 
so sharply that by about the third paragraph it is 
more purely fiction than my fictions. 

Dame Rebecca added, as a corollary to her dec- 
laration, that only the dream compels honesty. It 
would perhaps be flattery to use a high word like 
"dream" to describe the kind of semiconscious 
moping that novelists do, but it is a relief to know 
that someone smart thinks the process can lead to 
honesty. Eighteen years of constant, if not in- 
cessant, fiction writing had reduced my confidence 
on that score. What I do feel is that one of the 
happier functions of art, particularly the art of fic- 
tion, is to make ordinary life seem legitimate to 
those who are leading ordinary lives, many of 
whom, it would seem, do so without the satis- 
faction of feeling that what they are living is either 
special or real. 

I feel now that it is time to let this essay tend a 
little toward that which Dame Rebecca calls the 
dream. Houston and Dallas are great force fields, 
but they aren't yet quite all of Texas. There is still 
that other landscape: the Texas of distances, of 
wavery horizons and water towers that are visible 
twenty minutes before you come to the towns they 
water. I left Houston in the orange fog of one of 
her dawns, and drove south. Perhaps any trip 
home turns, sooner or later, irto a search for 


something to claim, or maybe a search for some- 
one by whom one might hope to be claimed. I 
dipped down past Corpus Christi, to a place that 
in my memory was about as different from the 
Post Oak-Westheimer shopping complex as a place 
could be: the Texas Moon Café, in Raymondville. 

The Texas Moon did not look to be prospering, 
but then it never had. I have never caught but two 
people in it—in fact, always the same two: Edna, a 
waitress from Gladewater, and Old Man Dickens, 
her customer. Years before, the two of them had a 
memorable argument about the age of a piece of 
apricot pie I was trying to eat, and since then, I’ve 
always stopped to pay my respects when I’m in 
Raymondville. 

Mr. Dickens was sitting at the counter with his 
morning glass of beer in front of him when I 
walked in. His khakis were as clean as ever, and 
he was as motionless as an object in a still life. 

"Well, look who's here, Daddy Dickens," Edna 
said, coming out of the kitchen. She still had her 
hair put vp in an old-fashioned hairnet. 

“Hi,” I said to Edna. “I thought you'd be living 
back in Cladewater bv now. I remember you never 
liked it much, down here in the Valley." 

"Well, I would be. 'cept I marrit agin," Edna 
said, swiping nervously at the perfectly clean 
counter with her rag. Mr. Dickens put a protective 
hand on ais glass of beer, and swiveled a quarter 
of a turn to look at me. 

"Ain't they got barbershops where you live?" he 
asked, sw:veling back. 

"My husband don't take to my kinfolks, so there 
you are," Edna said. "You know how you kinda 
get stuck? I’m lucky te get up to Gladewater twicet 
a year.” 

“What she ain’t tellin’ you is that her husband 
run off lest month,” Mr. Dickens said. “He could 
be in Clovis, New Mexico, for all she knows.” 

"He's cut of his head crazy," Edna said, nodding 
at the oic man. “He ain't in no Clovis, New Mex- 
ico,” she said to Mr. Dickens. 

“Well. he ain't stamdin’ out there blockin’ the 
road to Gladewater," Mr. Dickens said. “If he is I 
didn't see him." 

“I don’: think you oughta go talkin’ about folk's 
hair either, since you give up shavin'," Edna said. 

There was indeed a considerable white stubble 
on Mr. Dickens’ unrepentant chin. 

“At least my husband’s got the pride to keep 
himself up,” she added. 

"I imagine he's growt a full beard since he 
moved to Clovis" Mr. Dickens said. “Did you 
write that picture show with all that cussin' in it?" 
he asked, swiveling toward me again. 

"Yes, and it was right good," Edna answered for 
me. “Course I didn't get to go myself, but every- 
body said it was just real good. All the folks back 
in Gladewater seen it and they couldn't believe I 
actually knowed you." 


The Texas Moon, and Elsewhere 


“If people have started payin’ money to hear 
cussin' it’s no wonder we're in a goddamn depres- 
sion," Mr. Dickens said. “It serves us right. Did 
you know the Mexicans have :aken Crystal City?" 

“Well, they had it once before, didn't they?" I 
said, well aware that it was a feeble remark. 

"Aw hell, two hunnert years ago, but we 
whipped 'em," he said. "The sonsabitches didn't 
stay whipped. If you want to do me a favor, you can 
write a book about how to get rid of Mexicans." 

"He's got real hateful lately " Edna said vaguely. 

"Where do you live at now, anyhow?" the old 
man asked testily, as if he suspected that my place 
of residence would probably explain my indiffer- 
ence to the fate of Crystal City. 

"Washington, D.C.," I said. 

If I had said Samarkand it would have had less 
effect. Mr. Dickens even turned his beer glass 
around two or three times, a sign of some per- 
turbation. 

“Have you seen that Watergate?” he finally 
asked, and the two of them waited, hopefully and 
respectfully, for anything I might say that would 
make an enormous, pregnant mystery clear. 

I was some time getting away. 

When I did leave it was tc retrace an old jour- 
ney, from the bottom of Texas upward, through 
the country I had so often written about. For read- 
ing, I had fortuitously brought along Euclydes da 
Cunha's Os Sertões, the great book about the 
backlands of Brazil. I was driving through a heat 
wave, as it happened, and experienced an impres- 
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sive if unofficial 114° the day I hit Wichita Falls—it 
made da Cunha's remarks about the relation of 2x- 
tremes of heat and drought to extremes of human 
intemperance seem right on the nose. 

As I made my way upstate, from Elsa to Hargill, 
from Hargill to Falfurrias, from Falfurrias to 
George West, and from George West to Poteet. it 
occurred to me that one of the most positive justi- 
fications for living in a place thirty-two years is 
that it earns one a firm right to its place-names. A 
close attention to place-names offers a writer many 
appealing possibilities, but none, I think, more ap- 
pealing than the one that was offered me near the 
end of this trip. I had risen, in gradual stages, 
from the Valley to the High Plains, nearly a theu- 
sand miles to the north of the Texas Moon. I had 
neglected only one ritual in all that distance, and 
that was the ritual of the chicken-fried steak (actually 
a veal cutlet). I always eat one, sometime and some- 
how, when I’m in Texas. 

I was passing through the town of Conway. a 
plains community in Carson County, when I real- 
ized that I hadn’t so far had my chicken-fried—and 
what more enticing way to have it than to turn 
east, go over two counties, and take my supper in 
Twitty—so named for the now forgotten Asa 
Twitty. 

I did turn east, and I drove to Twitty, only to 
find that once again, life refused to cooperate with 
art. There is no café in Twitty, and the hard-bit:en 
citizens who live there would never let me forget it 
if I took the liberty of inventing one—even if I in- 
vented it nicer than it could ever be if it existed. 

All I could do was drive past the Tindall cotton 
gin and head north, into a plains sandstorm so 
severe that it made the setting sun look like a mud 
pie. I knew that only une county to the north there 
was a famous café, Ferg’s, in Miami, Texas—the 
only town in Roberts County, by the way. Of all 
the places on earth, I suspect that only the Okla- 
homa Panhandle and the country around Ulan Ba- 
tor are bleaker than Roberts County when the 
sand is blowing. It is landscape in which Mongol 
yurts would not be noticed, because there would 
be no one passing to notice them. Paranoids, par- 
ticularly those with a secret susceptibility to the 
flat-earth theory, would do well to avoid these 
plains in the twilight hours, if not, indeed, at all 
times: not only does one have the feeling that one 
might suddenly drop off the planet, but the serse 
of forlornness the landscape induces is so pro- 
nounced that one wouldn't much care if one did. 

By the time I edged into Miami, night had 
fallen and I had been forced to resort to mv wind- 
shield wipers, which made a melancholy, grating 
sound as they attempted to swish off the sand—a 
sound very wearing to the softened sensibilities of 
one who has been five years amid the temperete 
vales of Virginia. Above the sand, huge, vague 
clouds surged over the plains. As I was hurryiag 
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into Ferg's, a somewhat burly customer stepped 
gingerly out and paused at once to catch his 
breath. “Hooeee! Sandstorm!” he said, as if to give 
himself heart. I hurried in and discovered that 
there was no one there but me and the waitress. I 
was Offered a totally unobstructed choice of tables. 

I remembered the waitress, if from another 
place. Her name was June. “Air’t got no Franch 
fries tonight,” she said, when I ordered my steak. 

“The cook got a laig cramp and burned hisself,” 
she later explained. June was a plain, very thin 
woman—indeed, a woman who was little more 
than bone, nervousness, and regrets. Since she had 
nothing further to do once my order was fixed, she 
sat down in the booth with me and chatted. I had 
brought Os Sertões in but I immediately hid it un- 
der my leg. Even empty, the atmosphere of Ferg’s 
seemed antipathetic to works about nineteenth-cen- 
tury Brazil. I told June I thought she had served 
me before. 

“Up in Dalhart, prob’ly,” she said. “Ain’t you 
that writer that, said our steak looked like an old 
piece of wood with half the paint scraped off?" 

"All the paint," I said, in the picky manner of 
the East. 

June smiled—evidently I had given her a happy 
memory. “You know, the funny thing about that is 
that what you wrote was the god’s truth,” she said, 
“and the reason it was true was because that damn 
John Simpson wouldn’t pay wages enough to keep 
no decent cook. I heard you wrote that movie 
about all them naked people down in Wichita 
Falls—it played up in Amarillo, but my daughter 
wouldn’t let me go see it. She said somebody’s got 
to stay old-fashioned, and she wants it to be her 
Momma.” 

“Course I always did hear that Wichita Falls 
was just about the wildest place on earth,” she 
added, as if fearful that she might have offended 
me. 

In honor of my recent quest I had played a 
Conway Twitty record, but the tides of wind 
against the building drowned him out, even in the 
totally empty café. Outside, the plains were dark 
and limitless, and even the thought of grim Ama- 
rillo was something of a haven for the imagination. 

"Yeah, I worked up in Dalhart twenty-four 
years," June said wistfully. “Roberts County was 
always home, though, and when my husband died 
I come on back. Home’s home. It's a right friendly 
place, too.” 

She looked out the window for a moment, and 
the rat-a-tat of the sand against the glass seemed 
to soothe her, as the sound of rain sometimes 
soothes. 

“Where do you live at now?” she asked. I told her. 

“Lord, how do you stand it, honey?” she said, 
getting up to get our coffee. “At least this here's in 
Texas. Don't you get lonesome?" 

“Well, I read a lot," I said. O 


BARBECUE 


These are some of the 
things Texas barbecue 
is not: 

It is not three-day-old 
shards of overcooked 
roast beef drenched in 
catsup, sitting 
disconsolately in the 
steam trays of a deli. 

It is not a steak 
grilling over charcoal on 
a suburban patio. 

It is not a side of beef 
turning on a spit—and 
most especially not with 
Texans lurching around 
drinking bourbon and 
branch water in the 
noonday sun, à la 
Giant. 

It is not shredded 
pork with peppers of the 
kind Craig Claiborne, 
bless him, discovered 
North Carolinians 
selling by the quart in 
goldfish cartons; Texas 
barbecue is never pork. 

That is not to say pork 
cannot be had in Texas; 
little restaurants in the 
eastern counties sell it 
often, usually on a bun 
with spicy hot sauce, 
and occasionally topped 
with cole slaw, a 
desecration in the eyes 
of the true barbecue 
devotee. But barbecued 
pork is more southern 
than Texan, and the 


tradition of spicy 
sandwiches has been 
left in the custody oi 
inspired black 
barbecuers whose 
forebears relied on slow 
cooking and hot sauce 
to tenderize and mask 
the flavor of meat 
deemed unworthy at the 
Big House. 

Authentic Texas 
barbecue grew up in the 
resolutely German 
farming communities of 
Central Texas. Smali- 
town meat markets 
satisfied the hunger of 
Saturday shoppers who 
converged from the 
surrounding 
countryside. The owners 
built long, low pits, lit a 
fire of white oak or 
mesquite at one end, 
laid choice cuts of meat 
inside on a rack at the 
opposite end, and let 
the prevailing breezes 
draw smoky heat—not 
flame—over the gently 
simmering beef for up to 
twenty-four hours. 

The result was so 
good that some places 
never even bothered 
with sauce. A typica 
lunch was built around 
three-quarter-inch-thick 
slabs of meat carved 
from a brisket, sirloin, 


or rib eye, forked 
straight from the pit and 
served on red butcher 
paper with onions, 
pickles. and a cold beer. 
It still is. And to this day 
the best barbecue in 
Texas can be found at 
noontime on Saturdays 
in small-town meat 
markets. 

Anyone who wants to 
sample the real thing 
can do so at a couple of 
places near Austin. 
Kreuz Market in 
Lockhart has occupied 
the same location since 
1900, and looks it. The 
beef is cooked in the 
back of the store, as it 
should be, and your 
carving knife is likely to 
be chained to the rough- 
hewn table. Master chef 
Fred Fountaine, at Louie 
Mueller's in Taylor, is a 
virtuoso at barbecuing 
briskets; his oniony 
sauce is a masterwork 
twenty vears in the 
making. 

Two of the best 
citified barbecues are at 
Sonny Bryan's (above) 
ramshackle drive-in not 
far from downtown 
Dallas, and Angelo's 
sawdus:-floored beer 
parlor in Fort Worth. 


—Griffin Smith, Jr. 
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HOW 
I GOT 
THERE 


Staying power 





by Barbara Jordan 


the Texas House of Representatives. I live in 

populous Harris County, which includes Hous- 
ton. The county was not divided into districts. 
Baker v. Carr—one man, one vote—had not yet ar- 
rived in Texas. It was necessary for me to run 
countywide. All eligible voters in the million-plus 
county voted for each representative. The political 
experts gave me no chance of winning, but in my 
political naiveté I believed that I was more articu- 
late than my opponent, and sensitive to peop e's 
needs and aspirations. These qualities, I felt, would 
help me overcome the odds against my election to 
the Texas House. 

I rarely saw my opponent in person, but was 
confronted by his face on many billboards and on 
the television screen. He was obviously well fi- 
nanced. I had borrowed my filing fee of $50C. I 
felt that if politicians were believable, and pressed 
the flesh to the maximum extent possible, :he 
people would overlook race, sex, and poverty—and 
elect me. They did not. In that race, I received 
46,000 votes; my opponent more than 65,000 I 
tried to rationalize the outcome by saying that I 
had a victory of sorts, but that of course wasn’t 
really true. To win a seat in the Texas House of 
Representatives, it was necessary to be backed by 
money, power, and influence. The candida:e's 
qualifications seemed to matter very little. My 
name on the ballot brought out a heavy black vote 
in 1962; every other "liberal" candidate running 
for the House won. The black vote helped them 
win, but it didn't help me. It was clear then tha: if 
I was to win the right to represent some of :he 
people of Texas, I had to persuade the moneyed 
and politically influential interests either to support 
me or to remain neutral. 

In 1964, I tried again for the same position in 
the Texas House. I went to the newspaper publish- 
ers and acknowledged their probable difficulty in 
supporting me editorially, but urged them not to 


I! 1962, I, a black woman, ran for election to 
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support my opponent—just to take a chance on the 
people making the best choice. One of the major pa- 
pers in Houston made no endorsement; the other en- 
dorsed my opponent. A half-victory of sorts. But I lost 
the election. I received 66,000 votes; my opponent re- 
ceived in excess of 66,000. I made some inroads into 
my opponent's stronghold. This time there was iden- 
tifiable support in traditionally white, conservative 
precincts. I was “on the move," according to my sup- 
porters, but I was dispirited. 

I considered abandoning the dream of a political 
career in Texas and moving to some section of the 
country where a black woman candidate was less 
likely to be considered a noveltv. I didn't want to 
do this. I am a Texan; my roots are in Texas. To 
leave would be a cop-out. So I stayed, and 1966 
arrived. Baker v. Carr, and reapportionment had 
inched its way across the Texas political borders. 
People were:to be represented, not vast acreage. 
The Texas Senate was reapportioned. I lived in a 
newly created Texas senatorial district which con- 
tained more than 70 percent of the precincts which 
| had carried in my two previous unsuccessful 
races. I would run for the Sena:e. It was a differ- 
ent kind of race from the one I had run before, 
because my opponent was a liberal who had 
served in the Texas House for several terms. He 
called me before the filing deadline and asked if I 
was planning to run for the Senate. I said I was. 
He said he was going to run no matter what I did. 
It was a friendly and candid conversation. 

The new district was 38 percent black; the bal- 
ance was comprised of Chicanos and whites. Many 
laborers affiliated with the AFL-CIO lived in the 
district. My opponent asked, “Can a white man 
win?" My supporters were angered by the seeming 
intrusion of racism, and answered the question 
with: “No, not this time." I was elected to the 
Texas Senate by a margin of two to one. 

On the day I was sworn in to the Senate, the 
gallery was filled with proud supporters. Although 


demonstrations are not permitted, my supporters 
cheered when I walked onto the floor. They didn't 
know about the rules. I looked up at them and 
covered my lips with my index finger. They be- 
came quiet instantly, but continued to communi- 
cate their support by simply smiling. Finally I had 
won the r:ght to represent a portion of the people 
of Texas. What next? 

The leadership of :he Senate was white, con- 
servative, and male. Indeed, of the thirty-one 
members, thirty were white and male, and twenty- 
four were “conservative.” The black who preceded 
me served in 1883. (There had been eighty-three 
anemic years!) The Texas Senate was touted as the 
state's most exclusive club. To be effective I had to 
get inside the club, not just inside the chamber. I 
singled out the most influential and powerful 
members and was determined to gain their respect. 
"Texan" frequently evokes images of conservatism, 
oil, gas, racism, callousness. In my judgment, the 
myths should be debunked, or at the least, should 
include tae prevalent strain of reasonableness, 
compassion, and decency. Willie Morris, in North 
Toward Home, wrote accurately of a pervasive 
Texas characteristic: “There was a kind of liber- 
ality of spirit there, an expansiveness which, as I 
was one day to learn, is one of the most distinctive 
qualities of Texans, even though it can be directed 





toward things that do not deserve being expansive 
about." Individuality and populism are constant 
components of the stuff of a Texan. We have a 
sense of humor and do not take ourselves too seri- 
ously. These admitted generalizations apply equally 
to politicians. Lyndon Johnson was the prototype 
of the Texas politician; tough, expansive, and 
pragmatic. Yet he was largelv responsible for un- 
precedented civil rights legislation which brought 
our country closer to the constitutional ideal of 
equity. 

Dorsey Hardeman of San Angelo, then chairman 
of the Senate State Affairs Committee, and Tom 
Creighton of Mineral Wells, then chairman of the 
Privileges and Elections Committee, exemplified 
what I have tried to describe as the typical 
Texan—and Texas politician. Senator Hardeman 
knew the rules of the Senate better than any other 
member. In order to gain his respect, I, too, had to 
know the rules. I learned the rules. One day I 
sought to pass a pollution control bill by obfuscat- 
ing some parliamentary fine points—a tactic for 
which Hardeman was noted and which he prac- 
ticed masterfully. I almost succeeded until Senator 
Hardeman started to listen to what I was saying. 
He raised questions. He asked, “What are you try- 
ing to do?" I said, “It’s simple, Pm using the 
tricker’s tricks.” Hardeman could not contain his 
appreciation for what I was doing, nor his mirth. 
His respect for me was affirmed at that time, and 
our friendship continues. 

Senator Creighton sponsored a bill, the effect of 
which would be to restrict the Texas electorate 
severely and compound the difficulties of voter reg- 
istration. He needed twenty-one votes to gain con- 
sideration of the bill. I opposed it, and needed ten 
other senators to join me. I made a list of ten sen- 
ators who were in my politica! debt. I went to each 
one and said I was calling in my chit. I needed 
their votes in order to keep tbe Creighton proposal 
from Senate deliberation. Armed with ten com- 
mitments, I went to Senator Creighton and asked 
when he planned to bring the bill to the floor of 
the Senate. He smiled, but with resignation, and 
said, “I, too, can count; the bill is dead, Barbara." 
These men, and others, were conservative, decent, 
and practical. I respect them. 

At the conclusion of my first term, the Senate 
unanimously passed a resolution citing me as the 
outstanding freshman member. In spite of the 
unanimous voice vote adopting the resolution, Sen- 
ator Hardeman asked that the names of all sena- 
tors and the lieutenant governor be added for un- 
questioned unanimity. 

In 1968, I ran for re-election to the Texas Sen- 
ate. I was unopposed. My next political race was 
in 1972, when I won 81 percent of the vote and 
was elected to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I'm glad I stayed in Texas. LI 
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PLAYING 
COWBOY 


That widespread breed, the expatriate 





by Larry L. King 


“All you goddamn expatriates act like 
time froze somewhere in the 1950s,” a 
Texan friend told returning native King. 
“You’d think we hadn't discovered 
television down here, or the car, or skin 
flicks, or dope. Hell, we grew us a 
President down here. We've got tall 
buildings and longhairs and some of us 
know how to ski!” 


hen I was young I didn’t know that when 

you leave a place, it may not be forever. 

The past, I thought, had served its full 
uses and could bury its own dead; bridges were for 
burning; “good-bye” meant exactly what it said. 
One never looked back except to judge how ‘ar 
one had come. 

Texas was the place I left behind. And rot 
reluctantly. The leave-taking was so random I 
trusted the United States Army to relocate me sat- 
isfactorily. It did, in 1946, choosing to establish in 
Queens (then but a five-cent subway ride from the 
clamorous glamour of Manhattan) a seventeen- 
year-old former farm boy and small-town sapling 
green enough to challenge chlorophyll. The assign- 
ment would shape my life far more than I then 
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suspected; over the years it would teach me to 
"play cowboy"—to become, strangely, more 
"Texas" than I had been. 

New York offered everything to make an am- 
bitious kid dizzy; I moved through its canyons in a 
hot walking dream. Looking back, I see myself 
starring in a bad movie I then accepted as high 
drama: The Kid, a.k.a. The Bumptious Innocent, 
discovering the theater, books, a bewildering vari- 
ety of nightclubs and bars; subways and sky- 
scrapers and respectable wines. “here were glanc- 
ing encounters with Famous Faces: Walter 
Winchell, the actor Paul Kelly, the ex-heavyweight 
champion Max Baer, bandleader Stan Kenton. It 
was easy: spotting them, I simply rushed up, stuck 
out my hand, sang out my name, and began ask- 
ing personal questions. Among my discoveries was 
that I dreaded returning to Texas: where were its 
excitements, celebrities, promises? As corny as it 
sounds, one remembers the final scene of that bad 
movie. Crossing the George Wasaington Bridge in 
a Greyhound bus in July of 1949—army discharge 
papers in my duffle bag—I looked back at Manhat- 
tan's spires and actually thought, PII be back, New 
York. | did not know that scene had been played 
thousands of times by young men or young women 
from the provinces, nor did I know that New York 
cared not a whit whether we might honor the 
pledge. In time, I got back. On my recent forty- 
sixth birthday, it dawned that I had spent more 
than half my life—or twenty-four years—on the 


Eastern Seaboard. I guess there's no getting 
around the fact that this makes me an expatriate 
Texan. 

"Expatriate" remains an exotic word. I think of 
it as linked to Paris or other European stations in 
the 1920s: of Sylvia Beach and her famous book- 
store; of Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Ezra 
Pound, and Gertrude Stein Stein Stein. There is 
wine in the Paris air, wine and cheese and sun- 
shine, except on rainy days when starving young 
men in their attics write or paint in contempt of 
their gut-rumbles. Spain. The brave bulls. Dublin's 
damp fog. Moveable feasts. That's what “ex- 
patriate" means, so how can it apply to one 
middle-aged grandfather dodging Manhattan's 
muggers and dogshit pyramids while grunting a 
son through boarding school and knocking on the 
doors of magazine editors? True expatriates, I am 
certain, do not wait in dental offices, the Port Au- 
thority Bus Terminal, cr in limbo. Neither do they 
haunt their original root sources three or four 
times each year, while dreaming of accumulating 
enough money to return home in style as a 
gentlemanly rustic combining the best parts of J. 
Frank Dobie, Lyndon Johnson, Stanley Walker, 
and the Old Man of the Mountain. Yet, that is my 
story and that is my plan. 

I miss the damned place. Texas is my mind’s 
country, that place I most want to understand and 
record and preserve. Four generations of my 
people sleep in its soil: I have children there, and 
a grandson; the dead past and the living future tie 
me to it. Not that I always approve it, or love it. It 
vexes and outrages and disappoints me—especially 
when I am there. It is now the third most urban- 
ized state ‘behind New York and California) with 
all the tangles, stench, random violence, archi- 
tectural rape, historical pillage, neon blight, pollu- 
tion, and ecological imbalance the term implies. 
Money and mindless growth remain high on the 
list of offic:al priorities, breeding a crass boosterism 
not entirely papered over by an infectious energy. 
The State Legislature—though improving as slowly 
. as an old man’s mending bones—still harbors ex- 
cessive, coon-ass, rural Tory Democrats who fail to 
understand that 79.7 percent of Texans have 
flocked to urban areas and may need fewer farm- 
to-market roads, hide-and-tick inspectors, or out- 
raged orations almost comically declaiming against 
welfare loafers, creeping socialism, the meddling ol’ 
feds, and sin in the aggregate. 

Too mueh, now, the Texas landscape sings no 
native notes. The impersonal, standardized super- 
highways—»ending around or by most small towns, 
and then blatting straightaway toward the urban 
sprawls—offer homogenized service stations, fast- 
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food-chain outlets, and cluttered shopping centers 
one might find duplicated in Ohio, Maryland, Illi- 
nois, or Anywhere, U.S.A. Yes, there is much to 
make me protest, as did Mr. Faulkner’s Quentin 
Compson, of the South—“I den’t hate it. I don't 
hate it, I don't . . ." For all its shrinkages of those 
country pleasures I once eschewed, and now covet 
and vainly wish might return, Texas remains in my 
mind's eye that place to whica I shall eventually 
return to rake the dust for my formative tracks; 
that place where one hopes to grow introspective 
and wise as well as old. It :s a romantic fool- 
ishness, of course; the opiate dream of a nostalgia 
junkie. When I go back to stay—and I will—there 
doubtless will be opportunities to wonder at my 
plan's imperfections. 

For already I have created in my mind, you see, 
an improbable corner of Paradise: the rustic, ram- 
bling ranch house with the clear-singing creek 
nearby, the clumps of shade trees (under which, 
possibly, the Sons of the Pioneers will play perpet- 
ual string-band concerts) the big cozy library 
where I will work and read and cogitate between 
issuing to the Dallas 7Times-He*ald or the Houston 
Post those public pronouncements befitting an El- 
der Statesman of Life and Letters. I will become a 
late-blooming naturalist and cutdoorsman: hiking 
and camping, and piddling in cattle; never mind 
that to date I have preferred the sidewalks of New 
York, and my beef not on the hoof but tricked up 
with mushroom sauces. 

All this will occur about one easy hour out of 
Austin—my favorite Texas city—and exactly six 
miles from a tiny, unnamed town looking remark- 
ably like what Walt Disney would have built for a 
Texas-based story happening about 1940. The 
nearest neighbor will live 3.7 miles away, have ab- 
solutely no children or dogs, but will have one 
beautiful young wife who adores me: it is she who 
will permit me, by her periodic attentions, other- 
wise to live the hermit’s uncluttered life. Politicians 
will come to my door hats in hand, and fledgling 
Poets and young Philosophers. Basically, they will 
want to know exactly what is Life’s Purpose. Look- 
ing out across the gently blowing grasslands, past 
the grazing blooded cattle, toward a perfect sunset, 
with even the wind in my favor, and being the 
physical reincarnation of Hemingway with a dash 
of Twain in my mood, I shall—of course—be happy 
to tell them. 


WE: we all know tha: vast gap between 
fantasy and reality when True Life begins 
playing the scenario. Likely I will pay 
twice to thrice the value for a run-down old “farm- 
house,” where the plumbing hasn’t worked since 
Coolidge, and shall die of a heart attack while dig- 
ging a cesspool. The nearest neighbor will live 
directly across the road; he will own seven ram- 
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bunctious children, five mad dogs, and an ugly 
harridan with sharp elbows, a shrill voice, ard a 
perverse hatred for dirty old writing men. The 
nearest town—less than a mile away and growing 
by leaps, separated from my digs only by a sub- 
division of mock Bavarian castles and the new 
smeltering plant—will be made of plastics, parking 
lots, and puppy-dog tails. The trip to Austin will 
require three hours if one avoids rush hours, and 
in the absence of gasoline shortages; when I ar- 
rive—to preen in Scholz Garten or other water- 
ingholes where artists congregate—people will say, 
"Who's that old fart?” Unfortunately, I may try to 
tell them. My books will long have been out of 
print; probably my secret yearning will be to write 
a column for the local weekly newspaper. Sur- 
rounded by strangers, memories, and galloping 
growth, I shall sit on my porch—rocking and cack- 
ling and talking gibberish to the wind—while 
watching them build yet another Kwik Stop Kwal- 
ity Barbecue Pit on the west edge of my acreage. 
Occasionally, I will walk the two dozen yards to 
the interstate highway to throw stones at passing 
trucks. But when I die digging that cesspool. by 
God, Ill have died at home. That knowledge 
makes me realize where my heart is. 

But the truth, dammit, is that I feel much more 
The Texan when in the East. New Yorkers, espe- 
cially, encourage and expect one to perform a so- 
cial drill I think of as “playing cowboy.” Even as a 
young soldier, I discovered a presumption among a 
high percentage of New Yorkers that my family 
owned shares in the King Ranch and that my nat- 
ural equestrian talents were unlimited; all one 
needed to affirm such groundless suspicions was a 
drawl and a grin. To this day you may spot me in 
Manhattan wearing boots and denim jeans with a 
matching vest and western-cut hat—topped by a 
furry cattleman’s coat straight out of Marlboro 
Country: if you’ve seen Dennis Weaver play 
McCloud, then you’ve seen me, without my beard. 
Never mind that I like such garb, grew up wearing 
it, or that I find it natural, practical, and in- 
expensive; no, to a shameful degree, I dress for my 
role. When I learned that Princeton University 
would pay good money to a working writer for 
teaching his craft—putting insulated students in 
touch with the work-a-day salts and sours of the lit- 
erary world—do you think I went.down taere 
wrapped in an ascot and puffing a briar pipe from 
Dunhill’s? No, good neighbors, I donned my Cow- 
boy Outfit to greet the selection committee anc aw 
shucksed and consarned 'em half to death; eastern- 
ers just can't resist a John Wayne quoting Shake- 
speare; I've got to admit there's satisfaction in i: for 
every Good Ol Boy who country-slicks the city 
dudes. 

New Yorkers tend to think of Mississippians or 
Georgians or Virginians under the catch-all cate- 
gory "southerners," of Californians as foreigners, 
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and of Texans as Texans. We are the only out- 
landers, I think, that they defire within a specific 
state border and assign the burden of an obliga- 
tory—i.e.,  "cowboy"—culture. Perhaps we court 
such treatment; let it be admitted that Texans are 
a clannish people. We tend to think of ourselves as 
Texans no matter how long ago we strayed, or 
how tenuous our home connect.ons. When I enter 
a New York store and some cl2rk—alerted by my 
nasal twang—asks where I am ‘rom, I do not an- 
swer "East 32nd Street," but "Texas"; yet my last 
permanent address there was surrendered when 
Eisenhower was freshly President and old George 
Blanda was little more than a rcokie quarterback. 

More than half my close friends—and maybe 20 
percent of my overall Eastern Seaboard acquaint- 
ances—are expatriate Texans: writers, musicians, 
composers, editors, lawyers, athletes, show folk, a 
few businessmen, and such would-be politicians or 
former politicians as Bill Mcyers and Ramsey 
Clark. We gather for chili suppers, tell stories with 
origins in Fort Worth or Odessa or Abilene; some- 
times we even play dominoes or listen to country- 
western records. 

No matter where you go, other Texans discover 
you. Sometimes they are themselves expatriates, 
sometimes tourists, sometimes business-bent travel- 
ers. In any case, we whoop a mutual recognition, 
even though we're strangers or would be unlikely 
to attract each other if meeting within our native 
borders. Indeed, one of the puzzling curiosities is 
why the Dallas banker, or the George Wallace fa- 
natic who owns the little dry-goods store in Bee- 
ville, and I may drop all prior plans in order to 
spend an evening together in Monterrey or Osh- 
kosh, when—back home—we would consider each 
other social lepers. Many times I have found my- 
self buddy-buddying with people not all that 





likable or interesting, sharing Aggie jokes or 
straight tequila shots or other peculiarities of 
home. 

If you think that sounds pretty dreadful, it often 
is. Though I am outraged when called a “profes- 
sional Texan," or when I meet one, certainly I am 
not always purely innocent. Much of it is a put-on, 
of course. We enjoy sharing put-ons against those 
who expect all Texans to eat with the wrong fork, 
offer coarse rebel yells, and get all vomity drunk at 
the nearest football game. There is this regional 
defensiveness—LBJ would have known what I 
mean-leading us to order “a glass of clabber and 
a mess of chitlins" when faced by the haughty 
ministrations of the finest French restaurants. I 
hear my Texas friencs, expatriates and otherwise, 
as their accents thicken and their drawls slow 
down on approaching representatives of other cul- 
tures. I observe them as they attempt to come on 
more lordly and sophisticated than Dean Acheson, 
or more country than Ma and Pa Kettle, depend- 
ing on what they feel a need to prove. 

That they (or I) need to prove anything is weird 
in itself. It tells you what they—yes, the omnipotent 
They—put in our young Texas heads. Texas is the 
only state I know where the state's history is re- 
quired teaching in the public schools. They teach it 
very much fumigated—the Alamo's martyrs, the In- 
dian-killing frontiersmen, the heroic Early Day 
Pioneers, the Rugged Plainsmen, the Builders and 
Doers; these had pure hearts where others were 
soiled—and they teach it and teach it and teach it. 
I came out of the public schools of Texas knowing 
naught of Disraeli, Darwin, or Darrow—though 
well versed in the lore of Sam Houston, Stephen 
F. Austin, Jim Bowie. the Texas Rangers, the King 
Ranch. No school day was complete but that we 
sang “The Eyes of Texas," “Texas Our Texas,” 
"Beautiful Texas.” I mean, try substituting “Rhode 
Island,” or “North Dakota,” and it sounds about 
half-silly even to a Texan. We were taught again 
and again that Texas was the biggest state, one of 
the richest, possibly the toughest, surely the most 
envied. Most Americans, I guess, grow up con- 
vinced that their little corners of the universe are 
special; Texas, however, takes care to institutional- 
ize the preachment. 

To discover a wider world, then, where others 
fail to hold these views—to learn that Texans are 
thought ignorant or rich or quite often both, 
though to the last in number capable of sitting a 
mean steed—is to begin at once a new education 
and feel sneaky compulsions toward promoting 
useless old legends. Long after I knew that the 
Texas of my youth dealt more with myth than 
reality, and long pas: that time when I knew that 
the vast majority of Texans lived in cities, I con- 
tinued to play cowboy. This was a social advantage 
in the East; it marked one as unique, permitted 
one to pose as a son of yesterday, furnished a 


Playing Cowboy 


handy identity among the faceless millions. In 
time, one has a way of becoming in one's head 
something of the role one has assumed. Often I 
have actually felt myself the reincarnation or the 
extension of the old range lords or bedroll cow- 
pokes or buffalo hunters. Such playacting is harm- 
less so long as one confines it to wearing costumes 
or to speech patterns—"T'm a-hankerin' for a beef- 
steak, y'all, and thank [ll mosey on over to P. J. 
Clarke's"—but becomes counterproductive unless 
regulated. Nobody has been able to coax me atop 
a horse since that day a dozen years ago when I 
proved to be the most comic equestrian ever to 
visit a given riding stable on Staten Island. Misled 
by my range garb, accent, and sunlamp tan, the 
stable manager assigned his most spirited steed. 
Unhorsed after much graceless grabbing and grap- 
pling, I heard my ride described by a laughing fel- 
low with Brooklyn in his voice: *Cheez, at foist we 
thought youse was a trick rider. But just before 
youse fell we seen youse wasn't nothing but a 
shoemaker." 


| | | hough I wear my Texas garb in Texas, I am 

more the New Yorker there; not so much in 

my own mind, perhaps, as in the minds of 
others. People hold me to account for criticisms 
I've written of Texas, or accuse me of having gone 
"New York” in my thinking. “Nobody’s more 
parochial than a goddamn New Yorker," some of 
my friends snort—and often they are right. I, too, 
feel outraged at Manhattan cocktail parties when 
some clinch-jawed easterner makes it clear he 
thinks that everything on the wrong side of the 
George Washington Bridge is quaint, hasn't sense 
enough to come in from the rain, and maybe lacks 
toilet training. Yet my Texas friends have their 
own misconceptions of my adopted home, and 
cause me to defend it. They warn of its violent 
crime, even though Houston annually vies with 
Detroit for the title of “Murder Capital of the 
World." They deride New York's slums and cor- 
ruptions, even though in South El Paso (and other 
Texas cities) may be found shameful poverty and 
social neglect, and Texas erupts in its own political 
Watergates—banking, insurance, real estate scan- 
dals—at least once each decade. So I find myself in 
the peculiar defense of New York, waving my 
arms, and my voice growing hotter, saying things 
like “You goddamn Texans gotta learn that you're 
not so damned special. . ." You goddamn Texans, 
now. 

My friends charge that despite my frequent visits 
home, and my summering on Texas beaches, my 
view of the place is hopelessly outdated. Fletcher 
Boone, an Austin artist, was the latest to straighten 
out my thinking. “All you goddamn expatriates act 
like time froze somewhere in the 1950s or earlier,” 
he said. "You'd think we hadn't discovered televi- 
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sion down here, or the car, or skin flicks, or dcpe, 
to hear you guys tell it. Hell, we grew us a Presi- 
dent down here. We've got tall buildings and long- 
hairs and some of us know how to ski!” Mr. Boone 
had recently visited New York, and now held me 
to account for its sins: “You go to a party up 
there, and instead of people making real conversa- 
tion they stop the proceedings so somebody can 
sing opera or play the piano or do a tap dance. It’s 
Show Biz, man—a bunch a’ egomaniacal people us- 
ing a captive audience to stroke themselves. 
Whatta they talk about? ‘I, I, I. Me, Me, Me. 
Mine, Mine, Mine." Well, no, I rebut: they also 
talk about books, politics, and even ideas; only :he 
middle of these, I say, is likely to be remarked in 
Texas. Boone is offended; he counterattacks taat 
easterners do not live life so much as they attempt 
to dissect it, or worse, dictate how others should 
live it by the manipulations of fashion, art, :he 
media. We shout gross generalities, overstatements, 
“facts” without support. I become the Visiting 
Smart-ass New Yorker, losing a bit of my drawl. 

Well, bless him, there may be something to 
Fletcher Boone's charge, I found recently when I 
returned as a quasi-sociologist. It was my plan to 
discover some young, green blue-collar or white- 
collar, recently removed to the wicked city from 
upright rural upbringings, and record that unfortu- 
nate hick's slippages or shocks. Then I would re- 
turn to the hick's small place of origin, comparmg 
what he or she had traded for a mess of modern 
city pottage; family graybeards left behind would 
be probed for their surrogate shocks and would re- 
veal their fears for their urbanized young. It would 
be a whiz of a story, having generational gaps and 
cultural shocks and more disappointments or de- 
pletions than the Nixon White House. It would be 
at once nostalgic, pitiful, and brave: one last angry 
shout against modernity before Houston sinks be- 
neath the waves, Lubbock dries up and blows 
away for lack of drinking water, and Dallas-Fort 
Worth grows together as firmly as Siamese twins. 
Yes, it would have everything but three tits and, 
perhaps, originality. 

Telephone calls to old friends produced no such 
convenient study. Those recommended turned cut 
to have traveled abroad, attended college in distant 
places, or otherwise been educated by an urben, 
mobile society. A young airline hostess in Houston 
talked mainly of San Francisco or Hawaii; a bank 
clerk in Dallas sniggered that even in high school 
days he had spent most of his weekends away 
from his native village—in city revelry —and 
thought my idea of "cultural shock" quaint; a 
petrochemical plant worker failed to qualify when 
he said, "Shit, life's not all that much different. I 
live here in Pasadena"—an industrial morass with 
all the charms and odors of Gary, Indiana—“anc I 
go to work, come home, watch TV, or get drunk 
with my buddies. Hail, it's not no different frcm 
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what it was back there in Monahans. Just more 
traffic and more people and a ttle less sand." I 
drove around the state for a few days, depressed 
by the urbanization of my former old outback 
even as I marveled at its energy, before returning 
to New York where I might feel, once more, like a 
Texan: where I might play cow»oy; dream again 
the old dreams. 


once knew from Manhattan. What an ex- 

patriate most remembers is not the hard- 
scrabble times of the 1930s, or the narrow attitudes 
of a people not yet a part of the American main- 
stream, but a way of life that was passing without 
one's then realizing it. Quite without knowing it, I 
witnessed the last of the region's horse culture. 
Schoolboys tied their mounts to mesquite trees 
west of the Putnam school, and at noon fed them 
bundled roughage; the pickup truck and the trac- 
tor had not yet clearly won out over the horse, 
though within the decade they would. Although 
the last of the great cattle herds had long ago dis- 
appeared up the Chisholm or the Goodnight-Loving 
Trail, I would see small herds rounded up on my 
Uncle Raymond’s Bar-T-Bar Rench, and loaded 
from railside corrals for shipment to the stockyards 
of Fort Worth—or “Cowtown” as it was then called 
without provoking smiles. In Abilene, only thirty- 
two miles to the west, I would hear the chants of 
cattle auctioneers while smelling feedlot dung, to- 
bacco, saddle leather, and the sweat of men living 
the outdoor life. Under the watchful eye of my fa- 
ther, I sometimes rode a gentle horse through the 
shinnery and scrub oaks of the old family farm, 
helping him bring in the five de-aorned milk cows 
while pretending to be a bad-ass gunslinger herding 
longhorns on a rank and dangerous trail drive. 

But it was all maya, illusion. Even a dreaming 
little tad knew the buffalo hunters were gone, 
along with the old frontier forts, the Butterfield 
stage, the first sodbusters whose barbed wire 
fenced in the open range and touched off wars 
continuing to serve Clint Eastwood or James Ar- 
ness. This was painful knowledge for one succored 
on myths and legends, on real-life tales of his fa- 
ther’s boyhood peregrinations in a covered wagon. 
Nothing of my original time and place, I felt, 
would be worth living through or writing about. 
What I did not then realize (and continue having 
trouble remembering) is that the past never was as 
good as it looks from a distance. 

The expatriate, returning, thus places an unfair 
burden upon his native habitat: he demands it to 
have impossibly marked time, to have marched in 
place, during the decades he has absented himself. 
He expects it to have preserved itself as his mind 
recalls it; to furnish evidence that he did not 
memorize in vain its legends, folk and folklore, 
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mountains and streams and villages. Never mind 
that he may have removed himself to other places 
because they offered rapid growth, new ex- 
citements, and cultural revolutions not then avail- 
able at home. 

We expatriate sons may sometimes be unfair to 
old Texas: too critical, fail to give due credit, em- 
ploy the double standard. Especially do those of us 
who write flay Texas in the name of our disap- 
pointments and melted snows. Easterners I have 
known, visiting Texas, come away impressed by its 
dynamic qualities; they see a New Frontier grow- 
ing in my native bogs, a continuing spirit of ad- 
venture, a bit of trombone and swashbuckle, some- 
thing fresh and good. Ah, but they did not know 
Texas when she was young. 

There is a poignant tale! told of the last, tamed 
remnants of a formerly free and proud Indian 
tribe in Texas: how a small band of them ap- 
proached an old rancher, begged a scrawny buffalo 
bull from him, and—spurring their thin ponies— 
clattered and whooped after it, running it ahead of 
them, and killed it in the old way: with lances and 
arrows. They were foolish, I guess, in trying to 
hold history still for one more hour; probably I'm 
foolish in the same sentimental way when I sneak 
off the freeways to snake across the Texas back 
roads in search of my own past. But there are a 
couple of familiar stretches making the ride worth 
it; I most remember one out in the lonely wind- 
blown ranch country, between San Angelo and 
Water Valley. with small rock-dotted hills ahead at 
the end of a long, flat stretch of road bordered by 
grasslands, random clumps of trees, wild flowers, 
grazing cattle, a single distant ranch house 
whence—one fancies—issues the perfume of baking 
bread, simmering beans, beef over the flames. 
There are no billboards, no traffic cloverleafs, no 
neon, no telephone poles, no Jiffy Tacos or 
Stuckey's stands, no oil wells, no Big Rich Bas- 
tards, no ship chanrels threatening to ignite be- 
cause of chemical pollutions, no Howard Johnson 
flavors. Though old Charley Goodnight lives, Lee 
Harvey Oswald and Charles Whitman remain un- 
born. Never have I rounded the turn leading into 
that peaceful valley, with the spiny ridge of hills 
beyond it, that I failed to feel new surges and ex- 
hilarations and hope. For a precious few moments 
I exist in a time warp: Pm back in Old Texas, un- 
der a high sky, where all things are again possible 
and the wind blows free. Invariably, I put the 
heavy spurs to my trusty Hertz or Avis steed: go 
flying lickety-split down that lonesome road, 
whooping a crazy vell and taking deep joyous 
breaths, sloshing Lone Star beer on my neglected, 
dangling safety belt, and scattering roadside gravel 
like bursts of buckshot. Ride 'im, cowboy! Ride 
me [1 


“The Last Running” by John Graves (The Atlantic, June, 


1959). 
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Many of the best Texas writers— 
Katherine Anne Porter, Larry L. 
King, Donald Barthelme, Larry 
McMurtry, William Humphreys, 
William Goyen, Dan Jenkins—now 
live outside of Texas. But more than 
any other art, Texas letters has illu- 
minated the life of the state. A 
reading list which included King’s 
Confessions of a White Racist, 
McMurtry’s Jn a Narrow Grave, Ed- 
win Shrake’s Blessed McGill, Bill 
Brammer’s The Gay Place, John 
Graves’s Goodbye to a River and 
Hard Scrabble, and T. R. Fehren- 
bach’s Lone Star: A History of 
Texas and the Texans, would go far 
toward presenting the basic themes 
of the Texas experience. At its best, 
the writing draws on a tradition as 
legitimate and continuing as that 
plumbed by Saul Bellow and James 
Baldwin; at its worst, it has a dis- 
regard for craft and a mawkish sen- 
timentality that often mistakes cow 
plops for the good earth and red- 
necks for the American Adam. 

Sentimentality about Texas 
makes itself heard in country music. 
Over the past three years, Austin 
has become the center for an up- 
EE, SLD EE TB L. 1n: 
William Broyles, a native of Houston, 
Marine Corps veteran of Vietnam, and 
a Marshall Scholar, is editor of the 
Texas Monthly. He and some of his 
associates have contributed much useful 
advice as well as several segments to 
this special issue. 
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dated country music which has 
brought a rush of musicians fleeing 
Nashville and Los Angeles for the 
frontier ambience and relaxed life- 
style of the Texas hill country. 
Willie Nelson, Jerry Jeff Walker, 
Doug Sahm, and more than fifty 
bands now call Austin home. The 
performances are the antithesis of 
the slickly commercial productions 
which are the rule elsewhere. The 
themes of the music—the traditional 
country-western saws about women, 
drink, and work updated with songs 
celebrating Austin, mildly political 
numbers, and idealizations of a 
frontier past—are as varied as the 
musicians themselves. The single 
characteristic shared by the per- 
formers is a penchant for cowboy 
boots, even though a lot of them 
wouldn't know which end of a horse 
to talk to. Still, the music, the dress, 
and the life-style are striking a pop- 
ular chord with a growing audience 
of young Texans, who may someday 
transform a mere aping of their 
State’s past into an understanding of 
It. 

Austin is also home to James 
Dick, the only classical soloist of 
world stature who lives in Texas. 
For the sixth largest city in the 
country, Houston boasts only a 
mediocre symphony, although it 
does play an adventurous program. 
Dallas, the nation's eighth largest 
city, now has no symphony at all. 
James Rives Jones, a young and tal- 


ented composer znd conductor, is 
that city's only bright spot. 

Opera is somewhat healthier, al- 
though the death of Lawrence Kelly 
has given the Dalas Civic Opera a 
setback in its comstant struggle to 
exist side by side with annual visits 
by the Met. The Houston Grand 
Opera, under the leadership of Da- 
vid Gockley, now presents more op- 
eras (including some world pre- 
mieres) than any other city except 
New York and San Francisco, and 
does a generally creditable job of it. 
Gockley has also initiated a very 
popular summer program of free 
operas in the city's major park. 

This opera in the park points out 
some strengths of the classical arts 
in Texas: they are accessible, rea- 
sonably priced, and available to the 
casual fan as well as to the season 
ticket-holder. The Austin Ballet 
Theater, for example, makes a point 
of performing not in the cavernous 
municipal auditorium but in Arma- 
dillo World Headquarters—the 
Mecca of country music—where bal- 
letomanes sip Shiner beer and 
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munch Mexican food as they watch 
uneven but ambitious dance. And if 
the performances are not often up 
to New York standards, the state’s 
various symphonies are certainly as 
good, say, as the Dusseldorf Phil- 
harmonic, just as its several ballet 
companies compare favorably with 
the Manchester Ballet. 

More attention to this intimacy 
and accessibility might have helped 
Texas theater, which has practically 
been entombed in two majestic the- 
ater centers, the Kalita Humphreys 
(by Frank Lloyd Wright) in Dallas 
and the Alley in Houston. The main 
stage at both these theaters seats so 
many people that the companies are 
forced to perform old war-horses. 
The Alley was much more lively 
when it performed in a smaller, less 
pretentious theater. Dallas has put 
on some outstanding plays recently, 
under the general direction of Paul 
Baker, who also commuted to San 
Antonio to help inspire what bright 
spots that city has in a generally 
mediocre program. Baker’s encour- 
agement of local playwrights has led 
to some stirring performances, most 
notably Jack Ruby: The All Ameri- 
can Boy and Preston Jones’s Brad- 
leyville trilogy (which may become 
an American classic). Nowhere bet- 
ter than at Baker’s Dallas Theater 
Center—thanks also in large part to 
Jones—are the twin goals of a genu- 
ine culture, quality of performance 
and exploration of regional themes, 
being met. 

Art in Texas, on the other hand, 
is distinguished primarily by its mu- 
seums. Louis Kahn’s superb Kim- 
bell Museum in Fort Worth, Mies 
van der Rohe’s idiosyncratic addi- 
tion to the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston, and Philip Johnson’s Mu- 
seum of South Texas in Corpus 
Christi have all opened within the 
past few years. Unfortunately no 
museum, with the exception of the 
Kimbell (and the Amon Carter Mu- 
seum of Western Art in Fort Worth) 
has much of a collection. Most of 
the notable art bought by wealthy 
Texans remains in private hands, 
where it does about as much to ele- 
vate the state’s cultural life as a 
gold bar in safe deposit does to 
stimulate the economy. 


There are two exceptions. Domi- 
nique and the late Jean DeMenil 
built the Rothko Chapel in an un- 
pretentious university neighborhood 
in Houston to house a collection of 
Mark Rothko’s brooding oils, and 
they placed Barnett Newman’s Bro- 
ken Obelisk in front. The DeMenils 
also did much to encourage black 
art. In Dallas, oilman Algur Mead- 
ows donated a large collection of 
European masters to Southern 
Methodist University, and endowed 
a building to house them. Unfortu- 
nately, and to Mr. Meadows’ cha- 
grin, all the paintings turned out to 
be fake. Few works of note are 
being produced by Texas artists to 
take the place of the unfortunate 
Mr. Meadows’ masterpieces. Most 





alternate between syrupy fields of 
bluebonnets and inane abstract ex 
pressionism. Some traditional artists, 1 
such as Tom Lea, have done fine 3 
work, as have some of the younger - 4 
artists—Mike Tracy, for example. - 
But by and large art in Texas is still ; 
trying to find its lodestar. 

The common element in any aci a 
is an audience, and until recently — 
the arts in Texas had suffered from - 
the lack of a tough critical climate. - 
Good criticism is fundamental to - 
good art, and even the arts which - 
are taking solid root, like country - 
music, suffer from an undiscriminat- 3 
ing critical voice which hesitates to | 
say whether a work is good or bad, 4 
and why. Too often the provincial - 
insecurity applauds mediocrity be- - E 
cause if is here; too often audiences . 
become totally receptive, placidly 3 
willing to sit through anything with- - 
out abandoning their patriotic | 
appreciativeness. Today's Texas au- . 
diences, however, are unquestion- 4 
ably improving, as is the quality o 4 
the state’s published criticism. a 

Another hindrance to the devel- | 
opment of the arts has been the — 
generally woeful state of education. — 
With rare exception, Texas children | 
go to public schools, and few public . 
schools nurture individual talent, © 
unless that talent is the ability to - 
dodge tacklers or dunk a basket or - 
lead cheers for same. Little atten- | 
tion is paid in Texas communities to — 
genuine creative talents. The High 
School for the Performing and Vi- — 
sual Arts, drawing students from all - 
over Houston, is the first light in the - 
general darkness. : 

Where is Texas culture headed? j 
Doubtlessly it will continue feeding j 
its share of fine young performers | 
into the New York mill. But as its | 
own resources continue to improves 
perhaps it will be able to hold p 
artists longer. | 

The prospects are good for the lit- * 
erary and artistic expressions of the | 
state's experience to mature and - 
deepen. Such a true regional culture y 
would not be overromanticized and — 
inebriated with the thrill of wearing - 
blue jeans and cowboy boots and . 
drinking local beer, but would be 
straightforward and honest in its ap- — 
praisal of Texas and its heritage. LJ 
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INSIDE 
THE AUSTIN 
FUN HOUSE 


“My God! 
You mean there are twelve 
worse than this?” 








The Texas Legislature. It passed a 
resolution commending the Boston 
Strangler for his efforts at population 
control. One of its members, trapped in a 
barefaced lie, concedes, “You caught me 
speedin’.” If you start a fight for “ree- 
form,” especially for any bill that would 
threaten *a healthy bidness climate," you 
might wind up in Fist City. 


| 'he Texas Legislature consists of 181 people 
who meet for 140 days once every two 
years. This catastrophe has now occurred 
sixty-three times. The Legislature is, among other 
things, the finest free entertainment in Texas. :t 
beats the zoo any day of the week. 

In 1971, the Citizens Conference on State Legis- 
latures produced a comparative study titled “The 
Sometime Governments.” It ranked the Texas Leg- 
islature thirty-eighth out of fifty, leading to 
stunned reactions among connoisseurs of the local 
peculiar institution, such as, "My God! You mean 
there are twelve worse than this?” Since fans of the 
Texas Lege share the state mania for being Num- 
ber One, even in inverse fashion, we gave serious 
consideration to firing off a hot letter to the 
C.C.S.L. explaining just why the Texas Lege is 
more outstandingly awful than any other. While 
the New Jersey state government might boast more 
Mafia ties, and Illinois did have that wonderful old 
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by Molly Ivins 


fellow who stashed his loot in shceboxes, nonethe- 
less, the Texas Lege just has more . . . well, style. 
Class, you could call it. Panache, perhaps. 

Take the last all-House duke-out. It was, dis- 
tressingly enough, over ten years ago. Although 
there have been a fair number o: fistfights in the 
capitol since, none has qualified as total Fist City. 
On the last such occasion (the cause long forgot- 
ten), over half of the 150 House members were ac- 
tively engaged in slugging their colleagues, in- 
sulting the wives and mothers of same, knocking 
over desks, and throwing chairs. Now any legisla- 
ture can have a mass duke-out, but where else 
would there be musical accompaniment? In mid- 
melee, four members mounted tbe speakers dais 
and held forth, in barbershop-quartet harmony, 
with “I Had A Dream, Dear." 

Every two years, one of the most hotly contested 
elections in Texas is the poll taken among mem- 
bers of the capitol press corps tc determine who 
are actually the ten stupidest members of the Leg- 
islature. Two years ago, there were thirty-seven of- 
ficial nominees and several write-:ns. For the last 
three sessions, the title of Number One Dumb has 
been captured by a Republican, leading to no 
small degree of ill feeling among loyal Democrats. 
Another consistent source of complaint has been 
that the poll fails to take into account those mem- 
bers who are suspected of spectacular stupidity but 
are incapable of standing up and talking so they 
might be judged. This breed of legislator has led to 
the creation of a new subcategory in the press- 
corps poll, the Top Ten Pieces of Furniture. 

And what manner of work is produced by this 


wondrous assembly? Well, in 1971, the House 
passed a resolution honoring Albert DeSalvo for 
his efforts in the field of population control.! Last 
session, Representative Jim Kaster of El Paso in- 
troduced a bill requiring felons to submit twenty- 
four-hour advance notice of what crimes they 
planned to commit and where. After an epic 
battle, the late Hawkins Menefee managed to pass 
a bill permitting retailers to sell bread by the half- 
loaf. But former Representative Curtis Graves was 
less successful in the 61st session with his chicken- 
by-the-piece bill. Graves also lost the fight over 
what was known as "Curtis Clean Crapper Bill," 
an effort to have minimum standards of cleanliness 
set for public johns in the state. Many of the so- 
lons (as lawmakers down here are sometimes 
known) turned out to have a sentimental attach- 
ment to peein' against the back wall of a building 
after a good whiskey drank. 

Many bills are passed by the Legislature after 
consideration lasting one minute. During the tradi- 
tional end-of-the-session logjam, this bill-a-minute 
pace is sometimes sustained for four or five days. 
The House's all-time record was passing the state's 
first sales tax at eight minutes to midnight on the 
last night of the 1961 session. The House then took 
four of the remaining minutes to consider and pass 
the entire $388-million biennial appropriations bill. 
Still other bilis are passed without being given any 
consideration. To do this, a legislator gets a bill 
placed on what is called the local-and-consent cal- 
endar, which is reserved for those bills affecting 
only one legislative district. Water district bills, a 
notorious boon to real-estate developers, are thus 
passed. 

State Comptroller Bob Bullock, who served in 
the House from 1954 to 1958, described the 
thoughtful process by which he came to vote Yea 
or Nay on many a bill. “Pd be settin’ there of a 
mornin', hung over as hell, probably been to some 
lobby party the night before, and a friend would 
stop by my desk and ask, ‘Yuh heard about ol 
Joe's bill” 

"| never wanted to let on that I knew no more 
about ol’ Joe's bill than I do about quantum phys- 
ics, so Pd nod, lookin’ as wise as a treeful of owls, 
and he'd sav, ‘Bad bill, bad bill! And Pd nod 
some more. 

“Two minutes later, some freshman'd come by 
and ask me what I thought of ol’ Joe's bill. Pd say, 
‘Bad bill. Bad bill.” And the two of us would vote 
against it without ever knowin' what was in it. It 
was done that way, y'see. It's all done on friend- 
ship." 

OK, OK, that was back in the 1950s. Surely, 
folks always insist, things have changed. It's 1975, 


!DeSalvo was convicted of the “Boston Strangler” murders. The 


resolution was introduced on April 1, by a liberal who wanted 
to make a point about how much consideration the House gives 
the material it votes for. 


and The New York Review of Books, which appar- 
ently thinks it should know, is always saying that 
the South ain't like it used to be. Whole books 
have been written about the decline of the Good 
OP Boy. 

Well, sure, some things have changed. Hattie's 
whorehouse burned down in 1960. That was a 
blow to a lot of the boys, it having been so conve- 
nient to the capitol and all. One notoriously horny 
legislator had a charge account at Hattie's, and 
that was considered the height of prestige. Even 
the Chicken Ranch, a LaGrange whorehouse fa- 
vored by lawmakers and Aggies, was closed by the 
state laws last summer. (The Chicken Ranch laid 
claim to being the oldest continuously operated 
business establishment in Texas. There are now a 
lot of bumper stickers around central Texas that 
read BRING BACK THE CHICKEN RANCH—KEEP ON 
PLUCKING!) 

Oh, there've been some other changes. The lob- 
byists are more subtle these days. They used to op- 
erate with what was called the Three B's—beef, 
bourbon, and blondes. “Get me two sweathogs for 
tonight," I once heard a legislator command a lob- 
byist. The first two B's are still In, and no one is 
sure the new lobby-reporting laws cover all the 
checks that are picked up at the Caravel Club and 
the Deck Club and the Headliners and the Quo- 
rum. 

The chief reason legislators allow lobbyists to 
pick up tabs for them is that Texas legislators are 
underpaid. They get $4800 a year and a $12 per 
diem (thats pronounced purr dime in legislative 
circles) for the first 120 days of a regular session. 
Last year, Representative Paul Ragsdale of Dallas 
successfully applied for food stamps on his legisla- 
tive salary. 

There are almost no full-time Texas legislators, 
but regular sessions get extended, and special ses- 
sions run on and on, and then new special sessions 
get called. In the meantime, the legislators’ law 
practices and funeral parlors and pharmacies and 
ranches and jewelry stores and insurance com- 
panies and real estate businesses are all going to 
hell. Their family lives frequently aren't in great 
shape either. It would take a constitutional amend- 
ment approved by the voters to get Texas legisla- 
tors a pay raise. Since Texans are generally, with 
cause, ticked off at the Lege, they stubbornly 
refuse to vote such a pay raise. Thus they continue 
to get approximately what they pay for in terms of 
a legislature. 

Lots of folks thought the Lege would change for 
sure after Gus Mutscher, Jr. bit the dust. Mutscher 
was the Speaker of the House from January, 1967, 
until March, 1972, at which time he and two asso- 
PED SALE LAPS EORTC TIQUM ET SRE BELT OTE OUS eS CNNECNQIUAD REN 
Molly Ivins is co-editor of the Austin-based k 
Texas Observer, a journal which has just celebrated 
its 20th anniversary. 
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ciates were convicted of conspiracy to accept a 
bribe. The conviction was one result of our late, 
great Sharpstown Scandal, a sort of Texas Water- 
gate that broke open in early 1971. Almost every- 
body who was anybody in state government turned 
out to be involved with Frank Sharp, a Houston 
wheeler-dealer. At his instigation, a couple of very 
suspicious bills went flying through the Lege dar- 
ing a late-session logjam. After Mutscher's con- 
viction, the pols were hot for ree-form. No fewer 
than eighty head of freshman legislators were 
elected, and every blessed one of them on a plat- 
form of ree-form. An actual liberal of sorts named 
Price Daniel, Jr., son of a former governor and 
U.S. senator, was elected speaker. 

The 63rd session cleaned up the House rules and 
passed a campaign-reporting law with teeth in it aad 
some species of ethics legislation, and that exhausted 
ree-form for the year. Ree-form expired totally about 
halfway through the session on Apache Belle Day. 
The Apache Belles are a female drill and baton-twirl- 
ing team that performs during half time at college 
football games. They are real famous in their field, so 
the House set aside a special day to honor them for 
their contributions to the cultural life of Texas. Rep- 
resentative Billy Williamson, a political troglodvte 
from Tyler, hometown of the Apache Belles, served 
as master of ceremonies. 

The Belles, all encased in tight gold lamé pants 
with matching vests and wearing white cowboy 
boots and hats, strutted up the center aisle of the 
House with their tails twitching in close-order dnl. 
They presented the speaker's wife with a bouquet 
of Tyler roses, and made the speaker an honorary 
Apache Beau for the day. Then Williamson com- 


"OLD" 
FRIEND 


"In Texas you call a 
friend ‘old’ if you are 
really fond of him, and 
you never give offense 
by addressing him or 
introducing him by his 
nickname. The use of 
nicknames is so 
common that one gets 
the impression that all 
Texas millionaires are 
called Jim, Joe, Billy, 
Ted, Ed, Mike, Kip, 
Dutch, Slats, or 
something equally 
breezy, and the value 
attached to them is so 
generally recognized 
that some millionaires 
have incorporated 
theirs into their given 
names." 

—John Bainbridge, The 
Super-Americans 
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menced his address by noting that not all the 
Apache Belles were on the floor of the House. 

Upon Williamson’s instruction, everyone craned 
his neck to look up at the House gallery, where, 
sure enough, six extra Belles were standing. At a 
signal from Williamson, the six turned and pertly 
perched their gold-laméd derriéres over the brass 
rail of the gallery. Upon each posterior was a let- 
ter, and they spelled out R*E*F*O*R*M. 

Then, in 1974, the Legislature convened as a 
constitutional convention. The voters had agreed 
that the state’s 100-year-old, barnacle-encrusted 
constitution (the governor can still call out the mi- 
litia in case of an Indian uprising) needed a re- 
write job. The Lege turned itself into a con-con to 
do the deed, and the voters were to be given final 
say on whether their handiwork was an improve- 
ment or not. But the voters never got a chance to 
say. The Lege spent six months and somewhere 
between $4 million and $6 million of the tax- 
payers’ money, but never could agree on how a 
new constitution should go, so they just gave up 
and went home. As the con-con was expiring amid 
general bitterness, around midnight last July 30, a 
barbershop quartet of representatives sang “Nearer 
My God to Thee” in the members’ lounge. 

Daniel, the reform speaker and president of the 
unproductive con-con, stepped down after one 
term, and the new speaker is Billy Wayne Clayton 
of Spring Lake. Clayton, a superior specimen of 
West Texas conservative, is opposed to abortion, 
the equal rights amendment, labor unions, and so 
on. And so forth. He is, however, determined to 
improve decorum in the House. He plans to do so 
by keeping the press off the House floor. 
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A columnist for the Dallas Morning News, a pa- 
per with an editorial policy to the right of Ethelred 
the Unready. descended one day on the ill-fated 
con-con and was appalled by the lack of decorum.? 
Why, he reported, when one state senator rose to 
speak, al the other legislators began to bark and 
howl! The columnist thought it unseemly. Shucks, 
that was just for oP Mad Dog. Senator Walter 
(“Mad Dog”) Mengden is a Republican from 
Houston, and that explains a lot right there. You 
should understand that Texas Republicans come in 
two flavors: conservative and extraordinary. Most 
of the extraordinary ones are from Houston. “Mad 
Dog” Mengden is against all the normal stuff, such 
as outlawing the death penalty, reducing the penal- 
ties for pot possession (until last year, first-offense 
possession of any amount was a two-to-life felony), 
and the like. But Mengden also crusades against 
sex education and the distressing modernist-social- 
ist trends in the public schools. Last session, 
Mengden began one of his finer speeches by an- 
nouncing, “This is the way I see the problem, if 
there is a problem, which I deny.” This year his 
legislative program includes prison reform—he 
wants female convicts to be more ladylike. 

Sometimes Texas Republicans take firm stands. 
On November 23, 1974, Representative Larry Vick 
of Houston told the Women Who Want to Be 
Women, an anti-feminist group: “The women’s 
rights movement is the most vicious, conniving, de- 
ceiving movement this country has ever seen next 
to communism.” 

Sometimes they do not. Paul Eggers, Republican 
candidate for governor in 1968 and 1970, on what 
to do about fat in the state budget: “I plan to 
stand up and be counted. And the thing Pm gonna 
do is, l'm gonna do what we're gonna do right 
now. I’m going to the people and say, ‘Now this is 
what I’m trying to do.’ And I’m going to do this 
because I believe the people need representation.” 

Texas legislators are gentlemen. One House 
member to another in a private moment: “Hey, 
boy! Yew should see whut Ah found mahself last 
night! An’ she don't talk, neither!” 

Texas legislators are practical. A House member 
from San Antonio to a reporter during a debate on 
whether the state should garnishee the wages of fa- 
thers delinquent in chiid-support payments: “There’s 
only one solution for Those People. Clip 'em and 
spade ’em. Clip the men and spade the women.” 

Texas legislators are profound thinkers. Repre- 
sentative Joe Salem of Corpus Christi, speaking on 
an amendment requiring that all state revenues go 
into the state treasury: “It just makes good sense to 
put all your eggs in one basket.” 


2The News is the state's mos: conservative big-city daily but not its 
most conservative paper. When last I saw the papers in the 
Freedom chain, which operates in several small cities in the Rio 
Grande Valey, they were siill capitalizing “Pinko.” 


Inside the Austin Fun House 


Texas legislators can bə cutups. When the 
speaker leaves the chair to go off and twist arms in 
the back hall, he picks on some hapless member to 
preside during the interminable periods when the 
House is “at ease.” The members enjoy trying to 
embarrass the temporary chairman. One gambit is 
to inquire, “Are you, sir, a member of the Turtle 
Club?” To which a “true turtle” must respond, de- 
spite the presence in the gallery of the fourth- 
grade class from his hometown elementary school, 
“You bet your ass I am.” 

Texas legislators are sound on the environment 
and ecology. Tyler not only boasts the Apache 
Belles, but also harbored an asbestos plant until it 
was shut down in 1972. Asbestos fibers have been 
proven to be carcinogenic. According to statistical 
projections, a large proportien of that plant’s em- 
ployees will develop cancer in the next twenty to 
thirty years, and many others will suffer from as- 
bestosis, a drastic reduction of lung capacity. Billy 
Williamson, the elected representative of those 
folks, had this to say about that: "I think we are 
all willing to have a little bi: of crud in our lungs 
and a full stomach rather than a whole lot of clean 
air and nothing to eat. And I don't want a bunch 
of environmentalists and Communists telling me 
what's good for me and my family." 

Texas legislators are natty dressers and careful 
about their attire. According to recent legend, a 
West Texas legislator who wes possessed of the ap- 
propriate committee chairmanship had the High- 
way Department build a rest stop at the exact 
edge of his district on the highway leading to Aus- 
tin. The brick structure, whica cost the taxpayers a 
couple of thou, was not erected so motorists would 
have a place to relieve themselves. It was put up 
so the legislator would have a place to stop and 
change his gators (alligator shoes) as he drove back 
into his district from the capital. He feared the 
home folks would think he was gettin' too toney if 
they saw him in his gators, 's:ead of his boots. 

Texas legislators are known aesthetes. The Lege 
never has managed to get a firm grip on the prin- 
ciple of one man, one vote. Until the mid-1960s, 
the Lege was normally described as "rural-domi- 
nated," a classic understatement. One cow, one 
vote was the approximate operating principle in 
the days when the country bcys drew the redistrict- 
ing maps. After the Big Nine in D.C. handed 
down their one-one edict (locally regarded as a 
further advance of communism), the Lege's peri- 
odic plans for redistricting were unfailingly de- 
clared unconstitutional by state and federal courts. 
One splendid effort in 1971 featured districts that 
looked like giant chickens, districts that looked like 
coiled snakes, and districts with remarkable pim- 
ples in their boundary lines, zits that popped up to 
include the home of one liberal incumbent in the 
district of another liberal incumbent. 

Representative Guy Floyd of San Antonio, a 
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good ol’ boy who had been shafted by the bill, 
rose to remonstrate with the chairman of the Re- 
districting Committee, Representative Delwin Jones 
of Lubbock. “Lookahere, Dell-win,” said Floyd, 
much aggrieved, “look at this district here. You've 
got a great big ball at the one end and then a 
little bitty ol strip a’ land goes for about 320 
miles, and then a great big ol’ ball at the other 
end. It looks like a dumbbell. Now the courts say 
the districts have to be com-pact and con-tiguous. Is 
that your idea a' com-pact and con-tiguous?" 

Delwin Jones meditated at some length befcre 
replying, “Wha-ell, in a artistic sense, it is." 

An actual speech I heard delivered on the House 
floor during the 62nd session (at issue was whether 
or not to raise liquor taxes by about ten cents a 
bottle; the speaker was in favor): 

"Gennlemun," he began, "imagine to yourselfs 
that yew are goin' into the booze shop to buy 
yourselfs a bottle a’ booze. An’ on yur way into 
the booze shop, yew pass a little chi-el standin’ on 
the sidewalk. An’ he sez to yew, ‘Mister,’ he sez, 
‘kin yew buy me a lollipop?’ An’ yew sez, ‘New, 
son, Ah cain’t buy yew no lollipop.’ An’ yew go on 
into the booze shop. An’ yew buy yourself a bottle 
a’ booze. An’ yew pay yur extra ten cents tax. 
Ain’t nobody yet never paid whut it’s worth. An’ 
on your way out of the booze shop, yew see that 
little chi-el again, still standin’ on the sidewalk. 
An’ yew sez to yourself, ‘If Ah kin afford a extra 
ten cents for a bottle a’ booze, Ah kin afford to 
buy that little chi-el a lollipop.’ An’ so, gennlemun, 
Ah ask fer yur vote on this bill fer the sake of the 
cheeldrun of Texas!” 


he Texas Legislature does harbor some 2x- 
cellent orators, though it's doubtful taat 
their earthy style would make them :he 
toast of the Oxford Union. Senator Babe Schwa-tz, 
a white-maned pixie from Galveston, scored telling 
points against a proposed version of a new consti- 
tution with the following peroration: "Fellow dele- 
gates, this new constitution they are offering us for 
a vote today reminds me of the time the seeing- 
eye dog peed on his master's leg. The blind man 
stood still for a moment and then reached into his 
pocket for a doggie biscuit. He fished out that bis- 
cuit and leaned down and gave it to the dog. And 
when the dog took it, he patted its head. A by- 
stander observed this and was most touched. ‘Why, 
sir, he said to the blind man, ‘I see you've given 
that dog a biscuit even though he peed on your 
leg. You clearly recognize how much you depend 
on that dog, how much he does for you even 
though he's made this mistake, and you are treat- 
ing him kindly anyway. Sir, that’s wonderful.’ 
“And the blind man said, ‘Listen, you jacklez, I 
gave the damn dog the biscuit so I could figure 
out where his head is so I can kick the hmm-hmm 
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out of his tail, and that's just what I’m fixing to 
do.’ 

“Gentlemen, I suggest to you that you are being 
offered a doggie biscuit today, and if you’re dumb 
enough to take it, you know what they’re fixing to 
do." 

There are some clichés in legisative debate that 
are used so frequently that they :ake on the qual- 
ity of magical incantations. If & bill won't help 
keep “a healthy bidness climate" in Texas, then it 
will “open Pandora’s box," “let the head of the 
camel into the tent," "open loopholes big enough 
to drive a truck through," and is only “the tip of 
the iceberg." 

But normally Texas political debate is conducted 
in highly flavored language, bota on and off the 
chamber floors. Of a loony person: “Crazy as a 
peach orchard boar." Of a normally indolent col- 
league, suddenly invigorated: “Who put Tabasco 
sauce in Ais oatmeal?” Of a cautious man: “He 
wears a two-inch belt and Big Jim suspenders." Of 
a homely man: "He's so ugly that when he was a 
little boy his momma had to tie a pork chop 
around his neck before the dog would play with 
him." If a Texas pol is tripped u? in a lie, he con- 
fesses, “You caught me speedin’.~ And a saying of 
Darrell Royal, University of Texas football coach, 
has become a classic explanation for why a legisla- 
tor will never vote against a lobbyist who helped 
him get elected: “You dance with them what 
brung you.” Former Representative Renal Rosson 
of Snyder used to say to his colleagues, “Lemme 
give ya’ a hypothetic.” 

The untoward advent last session of a startlingly 
large contingent of female legislators (five out of 
150 in the House) precipitated an effort to clean 
up the verbal act. Several great minds listed forty- 
one of the filthiest expressions taey knew and as- 
signed them code numbers between 801 and 913. 
Thus lawmakers were able to holler “832 you" at 
one another without giving offense. 

But the Lege is considerably more than a motley 
collection of clowns, crooks, racists, and fools. 
There have lived and worked therein many men 
and women of honor and decency who are com- 
mitted to the people's interests as they perceive 
them. They range from John Birchers and mem- 
bers of the White Citizens Counal to populists, lib- 
eral Democrats, and socialists. Conservatives have 
controlled the Lege since its inception, and still do. 
Some observers believe this is because Texas con- 
servatives are congenitally smarter than Texas lib- 
erals. Their camp boasts such skilled parlia- 
mentarians as Representative Jim ("Supersnake") 
Nugent of Kerrville. The liberal 7exas Observer 
once complimented Nugent on a session-long per- 
formance that combined the best elements of 
"Dracula, the King of the Nazgul and the Egg- 
plant That Ate Chicago." In the Senate, Bill (*the 
Bull of the Brazos") Moore of Bryan is a noted 
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manipulator. Moore once admitted that he was 
likely to experience personal economic benefit from 
a bill he was sponsoring. But, he added winningly, 
he'd only make a littie profit, not a whole lot. 

Those legislators who have fought the business 
interests, the racism, and the know-nothingism of 
Texas are possessed of a special kind of courage. It 
is not the courage of flashy deeds done against 
drear and deadly enemies, but a courage that often 
consists chiefy of just hanging in there. It is the 
courage of those who outstay boredom, pettiness, 
mean-mindedness, and stupidity. They stick 
through the subcommittee meetings and the com- 
mittee meetings and the first readings and the sec- 
ond readings and the conference committee meet- 
ings to the final, inevitable screwing. Their courage 
holds up through the countless failures and frustra- 
tions, and enables them to laugh and get drunk 
and laugh some more, and then to try again next 
session. And there is a Texas legislative tradition 
that allows them to respect publicly, and yes, even 
love, those canny country bastards who always 
beat them. 


In 1853 Richard King, a 
riverboat captain who 
had begun his career as 
a stowaway, bought his 
first parcel of land, 
southwest of Corpus 
Christi, in what was 
called “no man's land." 
With his fists, his wits, 
and his Yankee 
business sense, he made 
that country into the 
960,000-acre King Ranch. 

The ranch grew and 
prospered during the 
cattle drives after the 
Civil War, then passed 
into the hands of King's 
lawyer, Robert Justus 
Kleberg, who married 
King's daughter Alice 
not long after King's 
death. Their 
descendants still control 
the ranch. Between 1916 
and 1940, the Ranch 
developed the first 
recognized purebred 
cattle in the western 
hemisphere—the Santa 
Gertrudis—to replace the 
English breeds which 
were not adaptable to 
the hard country of 
South Texas. In 1933, 
the Ranch signed a 


THE KING 
RANCH 


Inside the Austin Fun House 


For many years the Texas Senate was famed 
chiefly as a soporific. It was ruled by men of such 
dreadful, unrelieved racist and reactionary tenden- 
cies (not to mention one or two of your basic slimy 
money-takers) as to make cne despair of democ- 
racy. But even there, the Texas legislative style can 
overcome all else—racism, ideology, and even self- 
interest. It is a style that places first value on loy- 
alty and friendship. Barbara Jordan is a black law- 
yer from Houston now in the U.S. Congress. Her 
speech during the televised hearings of the Judici- 
ary Committee on the impeachment of President 
Nixon jolted most of the nation out of its socks 
and into respectful attention. When Jordan first 
came to the Texas Senate ir 1966, there was one 
senator who referred to her as “that nigger bitch,” 
and a couple of others who called her “the nigger 
mammy washerwoman." But they came to develop 
a unanimous respect for her and something more 
than that. 

She made her impeachment speech during the 
last hours of the ill-fated con-con, but most of her 
old Senate colleagues, liberal and conservative 


contract with the 
Humble Oil and Refining 
Company (now part of 
Exxon) to develop the 
Ranch's lucrative oil 
resources, which now 
bring in millions of 
dollars a year. The oil 
money provided capital 
for establishing an 
overseas cattle empire 
almost fifteen times the 
size of the Texas ranch. 
This empire of land, 
cattle, and oil is 
directed from the 
second floor of the 
Kleberg First National 
Bank in Kingsville. In 
the headquarters 
conference room is a 
beige rug in the shape 
of the world with the 
Ranch's holdings in 
green. Substitute pink 
for green, and the rug 
would suggest a map of 
the nineteenth-century 
British Empire. Outside 
Texas, the Ranch 
operates 10 million 
acres of cattle land in 
Australia, 230,000 in 
Brazil, over 100,000 in 
Argentina, 136,000 in 
Venezuela, about 


125,000 in Morocco, 
and 17,800 in Spain. 
Today the King Ranch 
Corpcration is 
compietely controlled by 
the family. For 112 
years, the Ranch and its 
empire had been run by 
three men—King and 
Robert Kleberg, Sr. and 
Jr. Robert Kleberg, Jr. 
died last year, and the 
new manager is James 
H. Clement, fifty-six, 
husband of Bob 
Kleberg's niece, lla. He 
is joined on the Ranch's 
board by other relatives. 

The Ranch is a part of 
Texas mythology, 
dominated as it has 
been Ey strong-willed 
men, used to getting 
their way, who have 
proved to be some of 
the sharpest-eyed 
businessmen on the 
world stage. Supported 
by both oil and cattle, 
the Ranch seems to be 
in a safe position to 
continue its legendary 
ways, ruling a huge 
kingdom in South 
Texas. 


—W.B. 
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alike, broke off their frantic horse trading to go to 
a television set and hear her. “Give 'em hell, Bar- 
bara!” they crowed. As she lit into Richard Nixon, 
they cheered and hoo-rahed and pounded their 
beer bottles on the table as though they were 
watching U.T. pound hell out of Notre Dame in 
the Cotton Bowl. 


or the past twenty years, the House has har- 

bored a liberal opposition numbering some- 

where between twenty and forty. They boast 
the longest unbroken string of defeats this side of 
the Philadelphia Phillies, but are toujours gai. 

The first such group dates back to 1951, and was 
known as the Gashouse Gang I. They never cid 
succeed in getting a tax on natural gas. A few 
years later, that group, together with recruits, was 
christened the Shithouse Liberals by Maury Mav- 
erick, Sr, the populist, onetime New Deal con- 
gressman from San Antonio. Maverick's son 
Maury, Jr. was then in the Legislature, and he and 
his fellow liberals were serving in the Texas House 
when it went on a McCarthyite rampage. Unable 
to take the incredible political pressure to vote for 
some of the witch-hunting bills, the libs took ref- 
uge in the men's room to avoid voting. The 
Shithousers hung on grimly for a couple of years, 
supporting that notorious commie document, the 
Bill of Rights. The Gashouse Gang II emerged in 
the later 1950s, led by Bob Eckhardt of Houston, 
now a U.S. congressman. That group actually 
passed a tax on gas pipelines, but lobbyists man- 
aged to put unconstitutional amendments on it. to 
ensure that it would later be nullified. It was. Eck- 
hardt, a peerless parliamentarian, and his troops had 
an occasional success in foiling the Neanderthals. 

Perhaps the most famous such victory concerns 
the time the Russian Embassy stole the appropria- 
tions bill. The Russian Embassy, a.k.a. the Little 
Kremlin, had nothing to do with the Soviets. It 
was a big ol house on West Avenue in Austin, 
rented for a couple of sessions in the late 1950s by 
a group of madcap liberal House members. Chief 
among them were Don Kennard, later a state sen- 
ator from Fort Worth, “Whiskey Bob” Wheeler, 
the only man in Tilden, Texas, who has read 
thirty-seven books on the Chinese Revolution, 
Malcolm McGregor, now a respected attorney in 
El Paso, Jamie Clements, Charlie Hughes, Tony 
Korioth, and others. (Some conservatives ran a 
similarly cheerful house called the Boar's Nest. The 
Russians and the Nesters played poker together ev- 
ery Friday night.) 

Late in the 56th regular session, the 
House-Senate Appropriations Conference Com- 
mittee was meeting daily in closed session and ap- 
parently making no progress. At the close of each 
meeting, Bill Heatly, who headed the House con- 
ferees, and Bill Fly, who headed the Senate confer- 
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ees, would emerge and sadly announce to the wait- 
ing press that there was still no agreement. In fact, 
the conferees had not only already agreed on how 
to settle everybody's hash, but they had the bill 
printed and ready to go. They were stalling so they 
could introduce the bill late in the last day of the 
session and get it passed without debate under the 
pressure of the midnight deadline. 

A conservative named Jim Cotton, who was as 
cantankerous as he was conservative, found out 
about this plot. Cotton was miffed anyway, be- 
cause he'd been left off the Conference Committee, 
so he told the liberals at the Embassy what was 
up. The printed bills were locked in a room on the 
third floor of the state capitol. The liberals plotted 
like Eisenhower planning D-Day. On the ap- 
pointed night, Cotton stayed late in the House, 
reading, and at the appointed hour, with studied 
casualness, he called the night guards over and en- 
gaged them in a bull session. In the meantime, 
Wheeler was stationed by the second-floor eleva- 
tors with instructions to whistle if a guard came 
near. His companions in crime allege that “Whis- 
key Bob" was so full of Dutch courage he couldn't 
have whistled “Dixie.” Kennard and McGregor, 
decked out in full burglar gear, including gloves, 
made the actual assault on the locked room. They 
unscrewed the transom over the door, but since 
they are both hefty six-footers, possessed of not in- 
considerable beer-guts, they got stuck trying to 
squirm through it. They called off the effort for the 
night. Next night, the same program went into ef- 
fect. This time Kennard and McGregor managed to 
unscrew a ventilator panel at the bottom of the door, 
crawl through, and heist six copies of the bill. 

The Embassy started leaking parts of the bill to 
those institutions that were most unfairly treated 
by it, for example, junior colleges, which had been 
given a pittance. Junior college presidents from all 
over the state started calling in to Heatly and Fly, 
yowling with rage. Next the Embassy gave sections 
of the bill to Frank Manitzas, a favorite AP re- 
porter. Manitzas started a series that ran on front 
pages all over the state for a week. Meantime, the 
State police were called in to find the burglars. The 
scene of the crime was dusted for fingerprints. 
Heatly thought Fly was leaking the stuff to 
Manitzas and Fly thought Heatly was. The two of 
them went to Fist City. 

The late Colonel Homer Garrison, a tough old 
buzzard, was then head of the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. Garrison had Manitzas hauled into his 
office and grilled him unmercifully about his 
sources on the appropriations bill. Manitzas 
refused to spill, and when he got back to his office, 
he received a call from a suddenly accommodating 
Garrison. Garrison assured Manitzas that he’d 
meant nothing personal by the grilling, he'd been 
ordered to try it, hoped Manitzas would under- 
stand. And by the way, would Manitzas mind tell- 





ing him how much was in that bill for the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety? “Colonel,” said Manitzas, 
“if you’l send a messenger over here, Pll give him 
your section of the bill" Garrison sent a Texas 
Ranger. 

The whole flap forced the governor to call a spe- 
cial session so that the appropriations bill could 
go through the full process of debate and 
amendment. 

The most famous of all the opposition groups 
was the Dirty Thirty, a coalition of liberals and 
Republicans who fought Gus Mutscher in 1971. 
Mutscher had extraordinary power as a three-term 
speaker. Through his power to name committees 
and committee chairmen, he could see to it that no 
bill sponsored by anyone who opposed him ever 
got out of subcommit:ee. It is somewhat difficult to 
get re-elected if you can't pass legislation. None- 
theless, an unlikely group, featuring, among others, 
Frances (“Sissy”) Farenthold, who later became a 
liberal cendidate for governor, and “Mad Dog” 
Mengden. hammered away at Mutscher's involve- 
ment with Frank Sharp. The session became so 
bitter tha: on the last day, Mutscher called out the 
state police, who stood around with their guns at 
the ready while shouting and shoving matches took 
place on the floor. 


erhaps the chief reason the Texas Lege is as 

baroque as it is is that no one cares much 

about it. Like most other Americans, not 
more than one or two Texans out of ten can even 
name their state senators and representatives. It is 
perhaps unfair to blame the state's media for this 
situation, although the Texas press has a tendency 
to reduce the whole Big Top bizarre-o quality of 
the Lege to criest business-as-usual reportage. A 
committee meeting that runs hip deep in betrayals, 
sellouts, up-against-the-wall compromises, and 
good-guy-rersus-bad-guy action not infrequently 
turns up in the next morning's papers as “House 
Bill 732 was passed out of subcommittee by a 
unanimous vote on Tuesday." Most Texans who 
are interes:ed in public affairs (not counting those 
who represent special interests anxious to avoid 
taxation) pay more attention to what goes on in 
Washington. In the meantime, how deep they will 
be buried, how they can buy their booze, who can 
install their lawn sprinklers, the size of the cells in 
Stripe City, whether their kids’ schools are decent, 
what textbooks the kics use, the qualifications of 
people whe prescribe their eyeglasses, and a thou- 
sand other matters are decided in Austin. 

The quaity of the lives of Texans is daily af- 
fected by che Legislature’s sense of priorities. In 
the Lege, that’s pronounced “pry-roar-ities.” 

The state of Texas is Number One among the 
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fifty states in oil production It is Number One in 
gas production, Number One in cattle, and Num- 
ber One in cotton. In mohair, pecans, citrus fruits, 
wheat, sorghum, soybeans, spinach, lumber, sul- 
phur, and petrochemical products, Texas ranks top 
or near the top. And that is only the tip of the ice- 
berg, as it were, of the sta:e's natural and man- 
made wealth. It was the proud boast of our last 
governor that he had moved Texas from forty-fifth 
to forty-seventh among the states in per capita tax- 
ation. It is the proudest boast of our incumbent 
governor that he has not raised taxes. Yet in al- 
most no area of social service does the state of 
Texas come anywhere near the national average. It 
is one of seventeen states that do not supplement 
federal aid to the aged, the blind, and the dis- 
abled. It is thirty-seventh in expenditure per pub- 
lic school pupil, and thirtv-seventh in average 
teacher salaries. On the other hand, we're right up 
there in infant mortality, and according to a publi- 
cation called Texas Morbidity Week, we're contrib- 
uting well over our fair share of the nation's dip- 
theria and tetanus. In 1969, we were Number One 
in infectious syphilis, but have since fallen to a 
mere fourteenth. 

What is even more surprising in a state so 
wealthy is that Texas is rife with poor people. 
Nineteen percent of the people of Texas fall below 
the poverty level. The national average is 13 per- 
cent below the federal poverty line. The figures are 
worse in parts of East Texas, which harbors most 
of the state's blacks. In much of South Texas, 
which harbors most of the state's brown folks (pro- 
nounced “Meskins”), the poverty level approaches 
50 percent. 

The Legislature's pry-roar-ities are most clearly 
seen in its biannual appropriations bill. Compare 
$400,000 for a moss-cutter oa Lake Caddo with 
nothing for bilingual educaticn. A healthy chunk 
of money for an old folks’ home in the district of 
the chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but nothing for the state's only black law 
school. Money to air-condition a National Guard 
armory, but no money to air-condition the state 
school for the mentally retarded. When it’s a ques- 
tion of malnutrition, hookworm, or illiteracy 
against new equipment for the Texas Rangers, the 
Rangers always get what they need. In a state with 
no corporate income tax, no corporate profits tax, 
no natural resources severance tax, wellhead taxes 
on natural gas and oil that fal: below the national 
average, and a light corporate franchise tax, where 
does the largest chunk of Texas’ money come 
from? From a regressive 4 percent state sales tax. 
In 1969, when more revenue was needed, the 
Lege’s first thought was to extend the state sales 
tax to food and drugs. It’s one helluva healthy bid- 
ness climate. LI 
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GOOD GUYS 
AND 
BAD GUYS 
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James S. Hogg, 
governor, 
1890-1895 

Roy Hofheinz, 
owner of the 
Houston Astros 
Baseball Club 
Dewey Presley, 
president, and 
Robert Stewart, 
chairman of the 
board, First 
International 
Building in 
Dallas 


. James Bowie 


Audie Murphy 
LBJ on the 
ranch 

Lloyd Bentsen, 
with wife Beryl 
and daughter 
Tina 

"Amarillo Slim," 
gambler 


. Sam Houston 
. Clint Murchison 


and Ralph Neely 
John B. 
Connally, Jr. 
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Robert Kleberg, 
owner of the 
King Ranch, 
with his horse 
High Gun 
Senator John 
Tower 

Jesse James 
(left), Frank 
James (right), 
with Mother 
James 

Leon Jaworski 
H. Ross Perot 
Sam Rayburn 
Stanley Marcus 
Davy Crockett 
H. L. Hunt 
Curt Hamell, 
buyer of the 
Lucas well 


. John Nance 


Garner 
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EF The thrill of the skyline, the pull of the land 





= by Harry McPherson 


for the oil millionaires of Dallas and the cattle 
barons out west. 


oing to Dallas was always a thrill, even 
when it involved getting fitted for winter 


E x clothes. We drove through the red farm- 


lands and scrubby pines of East Texas, through 
Edom, Ben Wheeler, and Myrtle Springs, and then 
at Wills Point joined the main interstate. The earth 
got blacker and richer between there and Big D. It 
was cotton land. Negroes pulled long sacks down 
the rows that swept by like gangly spokes. 


Across the street was Dreyfus and Sons, where a 
Mrs. Self noted my growth and recommended a 
succession of brown herringbone suits. Neiman’s 
feminine grace suggested Paris to me; the third 
floor of Dreyfus—with its ranks cf dark wool be- 
tween polished wood and brass—was London or 
Boston. 


E A few miles outside of Dallas, just as you passed 
the Buckner Orphans’ Home—I imagined it full of 
city kids like Mickey Rooney, presided over by 


Out in the street, though, was Texas. Well- 
dressed matrons and their sons bumped shoulders 
with old boys not many years off the farm or 





transplanted country boys. 

The first stop was at Neiman-Marcus. My 
mother and my aunt and their friends would go up 
to women’s ready-to-wear on an elevator that 
smelled of perfume, furs, and corsets. Everything 
was coffee, gold, or ivory-colored, as subdued as 
the muffled bells that summoned a favored sales- 
lady to our side. Restive, I fooled around on other 
floors while they tried on dresses. There was an 
endless variety of surprising objects from all over 
the world, filling needs you didn't know people 
had until you saw the goods that met them. I 
think, but Pm not sure, that even then I under- 
stood that these objects reflected not only the 
wealth of those who bought them, but the supericr 
taste of the store that offered them. Neiman's was 
a treasure house that set standards for hundreds of 
small-town families throughout Texas, as well as 
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E Spencer Tracy—you could see the metropolitan ^ ranch. These wore sweat-stained khaki, had wide 
EC skyline. It floated in the cold autumn sunlight, or cheekbones, said "thang" for “thing” and “naht” 
Bu trembled in the waves of summer heat. Dallas. for "night," and looked at the world through pale 
E Mysterious. Rich. Full of merchants, criminals, and blue eyes that seemed to have encountered a lot of 


trouble but not much complexity. People like them 
occupied the courthouse benches ia my hometown, 
chewing and spitting and giving the place a rancid, 
friendly air. A man like that sat before my grand- 
father, a banker, one summer afternoon, and 
(while I lay sprawled across my grandfather's desk, 
absorbed in the relationship between the two men 
and wondering what “pregnant” meant) told about 
the trouble his daughter had brcught on herself 
and him, and asked for advice. My grandfather—a 
Tennessean who had once served s. multaneously as 
city manager and pitcher for the town team—re- 
sponded gravely and sympathetically, and pretty 
soon they were talking about tomato prices and 
the pecan crop. 

Country people got drunk in roedhouses. So did 
town people. Our county was cfficially "dry"— 
owing to an alliance between the Baptists and 
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bootleggers, my father said—and so we drove our 
enormous family cars twenty miles to the county 
line, where there was booze and a comfortable un- 
concern about age requirements. The country boys 
left sardonic verses scratched on the men's room 
walls, and we shouted them out, feeling part of a 
richer life, until the last Pearl and Jax and Lone 
Star beers had been flushed away. In the dim, 
rickety dance halls the jukebox played Artie Shaw 
and Hank Williams; we jitterbugged while the 
country people danced an earnest, hugging fox- 
trot. My buddies and I admired some tightly 
coiffed, sharp-breasted girls across the way, and 
their dates looked on ours with what I took to be a 
mixture of interest and suspicion. Sometimes we 
pulled out together in a shower of gravel, racing 
Buicks against Chevy pickups through the balmy, 
tar-smelling night. 

Country people moved to town, but kept their 
lines open to the hills and fields outside. Even 
when they struck it rich (a neighbor of ours had 
been an iceman until his twenty acres of eroded 
pasture turned out to rest on the Kilgore oil sands), 
they talked like countrymen, and seemed more like 
transients than residents in town. In my father's 
sporting-goods store, oilmen gathered to swap 
stories about Southwest Conference football and 
argue politics. Occasionally one of them-— dressed 
in a cashmere jacket from Neiman’s, but working 
his teeth with a pick from Luby’s Cafeteria—would 
use the wall phone at the rear of the store for 
business. “God dayum,” he’d say, “Ah told you to 
offer the sonabitch a one-eighth over-ride on that 
lease. Or a quarter million dollars, whichever'd do 
the job. I better come out there ’n handle it my- 
self. Damn!” Grabbing a handful of popcorn from 
the machine up front, he’d stalk away to a dusty 
Cadillac and roar off to Van or Hawkins. 

Dallas and Houston are much like other Ameri- 
can cities now, and even in the towns there are 
people who fiy to New York for the Met or to 
Leningrad to see the Hermitage. Suburbs flow to- 
gether to anonymity, as they do elsewhere. They’re 
filled with people whose parents ran a few head of 
sheep or worked bottomland, and who themselves 
run computer printouts and put up plastic trees on 
Christmas. Yet the pull of the country is still 
there—not just for the deer and bird hunters and 
the wealthy lawyers who keep a few hundred acres 
for the weekend, but for anyone who ever saw the 
chalky hills above the Guadalupe River after a 
rain, or smelled the tree-rot in the tangled forests 
near Huntsville, or danced to Hank Williams in a 
distant roadhouse. On the outskirts of the great 
cities, you see nearly as many pickups as air-condi- 
tioned sedans. The driver’s blistered, beefy arm 





Harry McPherson, born in Tyler, Texas, is the author of 
A Political Education: A Journal of Life with Senators, 
Generals, Cabinet Members, and Presidents. 


vees out the pickup window, there’s a rolled-brim 
straw hat on his head, and next to him are two 
bright-eyed kids, excited to be traveling far and 
fast on the main road, eager to see the skyscrapers, 
glad to return at day’s end to a friendly place in 
the country. I hope it’s always that way. It’s a big 
state. L] 


WHERE TO EAT The best food in Texas 
is often the least 
pretentious: barbecue, 
Mexican food, chicken- 
fried steak. There are, 
however, some truly 
cosmopolitan 
restaurants. 

The best are 

Tony’s and Maxim’s in 
Houston and The 
Pyramid Room and Oz 
in Dallas. Expensive. 

Patry’s in Dallas and 
Foulard’s in Houston 
imitate the modest but 
superb auberges of the 
French countryside, 
featuring the owner/chef 
in the kitchen. Perhaps 
the best of this group is 
André’s, an old stone 
house sixteen miles 
from Austin. 

The most unusual 
restaurant in the state is 
The Hilltop Herb Farm in 
the Sam Houston 
National Forest near 
Cleveland, about sixty 
miles north of Houston. 
Customers sit in the 
greenhouse 
armed with mismatched 
silver and china, waiting 
to see what Madalene 
and Jim Hill will serve 
up. Ingredients are 
scrupulously fresh, and 
each dish is seasoned 
with herbs and spices 
which the Hills export to 
fifty-seven countries. 

The most self- 
confident of the 
restaurants serving 
Texas food is The 
Lowake Inn, located 
in the middle of the 
desert in Concho 
County. The restaurant 
has its own landing 
strip, for patrons from 
all over the world. 

—Anne Barnstone 
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OIL: 
THESOURCE 





by James Conaway 


Oil has produced much of Texas' 
legendary wealth, and oil has produced 
some legendary Texans as well—the loners 
who have sought and found it. They 
endure, and they prosper, but in the 
privacy of their second (or third) homes, 
in their Cadillacs and Lear jets, they often 
fear for the future. 


he derrick stands elemental and forlorn 

against the autumn sky, an outpost on the 

edge of the vast West Texas oil field. 
Roustabouts work in the shadow of steel girders. 
Except their hard hats, and the sight of bright red 
mud pumps—the slimness of the rig itself—and the 
scene suggests the wilder, raucous, and more prom- 
ising 1920s. 

The oilman wheels his Cadillac toward the weil. 
He sports a modest white pompadour, but he 
drives with the assurance of a much younger man 
who expects expensive machines to perform. His 
four-door, brown and cinnamon Fleetwood lunges 
through ruts laid down by tractor-trailers hauling 
drilling pipe, the carriage scraping. 

“This well'll cost a hundred thousand," he says, 
with a throaty drawl that might never have been 
east of the Fort Worth Club. “And it'll probably 
be dry." 

He is an "independent, one of a declining 
breed whose sole purpose is the finding and pro- 
ducing of oil Independents are the backbone of 
the industry in Texas, a business known for its 
risks and its profits. 

*We took a chance on a gas well out past the 
Permian." He gestures westward with a large, open 
hand. “Gas wells go deeper. We sank two million 
in a dry hole, on a tract that cost six hundred 
thousand to lease. We figured we were on the edge 
of the play, so we whipstocked it—drilled off at an 
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angle—and we hit. Now she's producing about 
twenty-three thousand a day. That's dollars." 

The oilman is one of the few survivors of the 
early boom that so changed the state. His office re- 
flects his tastes—heavy Japanese breakfronts, a 
stock of Old Worthy Scotch, a sterling-silver hard 
hat—and bears evidence of his considerable success, 
including intimate photographs of him with Lyn- 
don Johnson, John Connally, Richard Nixon. In 
1931, the oilman invested his money in leases 
north of Dad Joiner's famous discovery, and sank 
a well into the belly of the East Texas field. It pro- 
duced eighteen thousand barrels of oil a day, and 
brought Harry Sinclair himself down from New 
York with an offer of almost two million dollars 
for the operation. The oilman turned him down, 
sold out for two and a half million to someone 
else, and watched him sell out for thirty-seven mil- 
lion dollars to Standard of Indiana. 

"Things are tougher now. Then you could lease, 
and get the majors to come in with money for 
drilling. The majors do everything themselves now, 
there aren't any farm-outs. Oil’s harder to find. 
The big fields have all been discovered. We have 
to poke around for the little pockets, drill deeper, 
take bigger risks. And the goddamn paper work is 
killing us." 

Oilmen consider themselves beleaguered and ex- 
ceptional. Success depends upon knowledge, guts, 
and luck, in equal measure. An independent op- 
eration resembles a military campaign conducted 
in a world without allies or froatiers. Geologists 
and geophysicists chart the hidden terrain, provid- 
ing the intelligence; land men scout the prospects 
and contract with the natives. Primary concerns are 
capital, the availability of supplies, and logistics. 
Casualties are dry holes, or "bummers"—wells that 
can't pay expenses. If there is a common enemy, it 
is government. 

The oilman parks among mud-spattered pickups. 
and we mount steel stairs to the doghouse. The 
tool pusher, wearing a white shirt—symbol of au- 
thority—with a slash of grease down one arm, 
crosses the platform with a big grin on his face. He 
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and the oilman shout at each other over the roar 
of the diesel. The roustabouts take no notice as 
they whip chain around a dangling length of pipe. 
They are bare-chested, and one has hair hanging 
six inches below the rim of his hard hat, an ex- 
pression of individuality that two years ago would 
have assured him a fistfight a day until he got it 
cut. The jump in the price of crude oil brought 
many young men back into a rough and dirty oc- 
cupation. 

This is just a stop to show a reporter from the 
East what a wildcat well looks like, on the way to 
the more serious activity of hunting doves. We 
drive on :o one of the oilman's ranches, to warm 
up by shcoting skeet, and to check on the progress 
of the football game—a consideration in Texas al- 
most as important as the weather. (The Oakland 
Raiders lead the Kansas City Chiefs, 6-0.) 

The doves are not forthcoming, so we must find 


them. The Fleetwood speeds across the open range, 


brush sweeping its polished sides, scattering mead- 
owlarks. I cradle a handsome Browning automatic 
shotgun, the barrel protruding from the window. 
The oilman grips his polished stock, wheeling with 
his free hand. 

We skirt wateringholes, plunge among cotton- 
woods, teeter on the very edge of a deep, dry 
gully. A solitary dove sits on a distant telephone 
line, watching us with disbelief, and we bear down 
upon the quarry. 

"Shoot 'im." 

I comply, and the bird flutters among the rocks. 

“Now watch out for ruttlesnakes. " 

The game retrievec, our mobile hunt continues. 
The oilman's car is festooned with mud-caked 
weeds and brush by :he time we reach another of 
his houses, this one set on an artificial lake, and 
faced with a view of empty hills and flooded wil- 
lows. We walk down to the water's edge to clean 
the kill. He stands w:th his feet widespread, deftly 
extracting the birds' breasts, and dropping them 
into the empty ammunition box. 

He has forgotten the key to his wing of the 
house, where the whiskey is kept. We attempt to 
force the sliding door, but with no success. "I feel 
like knocking it down," he says, without rancor, as 
we move on to his wife's wing. 

The oilman turns off the burglar alarm, and we 
step into an airy pavilion decorated with Oriental 
prints and enamel statuary. The atmosphere is cu- 
riously formal, like that of some monument erected 
to leisure out of a sense of duty rather than desire. 

*We've never spent a night here," he says, with 
a short laugh. "Isn't that something?" 

He searches the cabinets, but can find nothing 
stronger than Coke. We sit in hunting clothes on a 
white brocade couch. in front of the television set. 
CSR SRR On OPE DE TEI CUENTE AEE ui 
James Conaway, a novelist and free-lance journalist, is 
an Alicia Patterson Foundation Fellow this year. 
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The Raiders now lead the Chiefs by two touch- 
downs, and the game is almost over. 

Driving back to town, his guns still resting on 
the front seat, the oilman turas off onto a narrow, 
pocked road. Down the valley can be seen Fort 
Worth's new office buildings, touched by the last 
of the sun. 

“This used to be the only road out to the West 
Texas field. I don't know how many times I drove 
it between here and Wichita Falls, back in the 
'30s. I always rolled in after midnight. l'd see the 
lights of the city, and know I was almost home." 

That is as close as he comes to reverie. Oilmen 
are distrustful of too much self-reflection, and of 
questions that go beyond life's reckonables. 

He drops me off in front of the Sheraton, insist- 
ing that I take the doves and eat them for break- 
fast the next morning. 

^Now you write about our problems," he in- 
structs good-naturedly, and is gone. 

The receptionist shakes her head at my request, 
more disbelief than refusal The bellman only 
shrugs. I make my way back to the kitchen, where 
a waiter sits smoking on a stool. 

“Cook don't come in till tomorrow." Skeptically 
he takes the ammunition box and hands it to the 
girl at the counter, instructing her to write a note 
to the cook. 

"Where'd you get them birds?" 

I mention the oilman's name. 

“Oh, yeah? Well, then, that'll be all right." 

He tells the girl to write the oilman's name on the 
note. Then he asks, “That the father, or the son?" 

“The grandfather.” 

“Oh, yeah?” He turns back to the girl. “You bet- 
ter write ‘Mister’ in front of that name.” 


il and Texas, horse and carriage. Spin- 
dletop made the two synonymous at the 
beginning of the century, although oil was 
discovered in Texas just after the Civil War, up in 
Nacogdoches County, and a field in Corsicana was 
developed with eastern backing in 1894. But it 
wasn't until 1901 that the tenacity of the one- 
armed son of a Beaumont gunsmith, Captain 
Anthony B. Lucas, the advice of his Austrian engi- 
neer, and the money of a team of Pittsburgh spec- 
ulators, Guffey and Galey, brought in the world's 
most famous well in Southeast Texas. Spindletop's 
gusher, Lucas No. 1, produced 800,000 barrels of 
oil during the first ten days, a volume that had 
been reached at Corsicana only after four years. 
The new discovery initiated the wildest scramble 
for a natural resource—with the possible exception 
of the gold rush—the country has witnessed. 
Spindletop was heralded as the symbol of a new 
age, crucible of the new Texan. Certainly it in- 
dicated that the state harbored significant reserves 
(six months after the first gusher, Beaumont pro- 
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duced 600,000 barrels of oil a day) and opened the 
Gulf coast to production. But Spindletop ruined 
more men than it enriched, came to signify exalted 
hucksterism, and established in the state what can 
best be described as Texas’ bonanza syndrome: It 
became known as "Swindletop"—a gilded dipstick 
gauging Texas' ability to produce millionaires of 
the future. 

When Columbus M. Joiner drifted into Da las 
thirty years later, an old man affected by wildcat 
fever, it was no longer necessary to search for uses 
for oil. Automobiles had made the difference. Jcin- 
er took up leases in the impoverished Sabine River 
Basin east of the city, an area discredited by geclo- 
gists because it contained no salt domes or otaer 
formations known to trap oil. 

Dad Joiners financing of his Daisy Bradford 
wells—named for the widow who leased him :he 
land and fed his drilling crews—combined per- 
severance, hustle, and not a little faith. He sold in- 
terest in the wells to anyone who could spare $25, 
old pipe. dry goods, or labor. He issued his own 
scrip. When he finally punctured the richest field 
of all—134,000 acres of prime real estate that still 
produce today—Joiner drowned in litigation. He 
sold out for some peace of mind to a man named 
Haroldson Lafayette Hunt, who would make $100 
million on the deal, and died a poor man on a 
Dallas side street. 


ildcatters who fanned out over the state 
were the progeny of the early fields. They 
learned by roughnecking, outfitting, ser- 
vicing, hustling leases, either for themselves or ‘or 
the major oil companies that moved into Texas in 
a big way. Wildcatters risked capital and person 
alike (if an operator fired his tool pusher, he must 
also fight him), often teaming up for protection 
and to raise funds. An office was the back seat of 
a car, or just a worn back pocket. They followed 
the geologists, their instincts, or the prostitutes, 
who were credited with reliable noses for oil. 
(Kansas, it is said, suffered a dearth of wildcatters 
because of that state's poor collection of whores.) 
Two of the most famous wildcatters, Clint 
Murchison and Sid Richardson, were represen:a- 
tive of the quirks and excesses of the professicn; 
their heirs exemplify the divergent courses oil 
money has taken in Texas. Both men grew up in 
the little East Texas town of Athens. Murchison's 
father owned the bank, where Clint worked with- 
out enthusiasm until he met Richardson, five yezrs 
older, a trader in cattle and oil leases. They 
headed west together after the 1921 depressicn, 
and eventually turned up in Wichita Falls with 
$50,000 between them. Clint heard a rumor about 
a well coming in near the Oklahoma border, 
pulled Sid out of a card game, and together they 
sneaked past the guards, getting close enough to 
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smell oil. They bought every lease they could, an 
investment that increased in value 300 percent the 
first day. 

Clint Murchison returned to Zast Texas at age 
forty-two, wealthy enough to retire. Short, articu- 
late, neatly moustached, he inspired confidence, 
and put his money and that of others back into 
the ground during the 1930s boom. He found more 
oil, and gas—which was more an embarrassment 
than a commodity in those days. Exploiting the 
discovery, he formed the Union Gas Company to 
supply the cities of Texas. 

East Texas was awash in oil in the early 1930s. 
The price of crude fell to ten cents a barrel, and 
Governor Ross Sterling called three special sessions 
of the Legislature to find a solution to over- 
production and declining profits. Significantly, Ster- 
ling had been an oil operator before becoming 
governor, and was one of the founders of Humble 
Oil. He saw to it that the Railroad Commission 
was empowered to set production allowables, 
known as proration. Proration became the standard 
means by which an organized industry, with gov- 
ernment help, kept the price of oil up by limiting 
production (although, in the 1930s, many oilmen 
attacked the government for trying to prevent 
them from running their wells w.de open, and did 
so anyway, thus producing "hot" oil) But in the 
beginning, proration produced the same anarchy, 
and the same unlikely fortunes, as did Prohibition. 
Oilmen became accustomed to creeping under cars 
to avoid bullets, and to the sigh: of brazen Texas 
Rangers chaining illegal producers and hired guns 
to telephone poles. 

Murchison formed the Liberty Oil Company, 
choosing a name to symbolize his opposition to 
proration—and government in general—with only 
two hundred dollars of his own money, and the 
rest borrowed. Some say he ran hot oil as a matter 
of principle, although the profits were not inconsid- 
erable. Over the years, he took $15 million out of 
the company for other ventures, and sold out in 
1949 for $6 million. 

Money is like manure, said Murchison. Spread 
it. The scope of his operations, and the risks in- 
volved, forced him constantly to seek out new part- 
ners for the foundering properties he located 
through investment hounds. He bought them 
cheap, installed new and autonomous management, 
sold out at a profit. His companies included Delhi- 
Taylor Oil, American Mail Line, Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. (The only advice he gave his publishing 
house was to bring out an edition of The Country 
Doctor, a book of home remedies.) By 1959, his 
consolidated insurance companies, another Texas 
bonanza industry, had assets of $140 million. His 
Dallas bus line, to become Transcontinental, had 
assets of $23 million. His oil investments extended 
from Canada to Venezuela. 

The friendship between Murchison and Rich- 
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ardson was the sort that exists between men who 
have shared large sums of money, hardship, and a 
skepticism about most human endeavor. They sim- 
ply wanted to make more money. Most mornings 
they talked together by telephone or radio- 
telephone, regardless of the distance. Their ven- 
tures included the operation of the Del Mar Turf 
Club in Southern California on a tax-exempt basis, 
supposedly to provide funds for a nonprofit organi- 
zation called Boys, Inc. Some of the money went 
to Boys, Inc. in the form of rent, but most of it 
went tc the investors. Del Mar provided a haven 
for politicians and entertainers; it also provided a 
place for Sid Richardson to drink. 

He was a barrel of a man who walked with a 
curious. rolling gait. the result of an early oil field 
accident. Richardscn was more devoted to cards 
and to bourbon than Murchison, more withdrawn 
in company. Three-hundred-dollar, tailor-made suits 
could not obscure the rough edges. He talked dirty, 
but wrcte letters of remarkable urbanity and wit. 

Richardson made his first fortune wildcatting, 
lost it, made another. That one he also lost, due to 
fluctuating oil prices and the Depression. Then he 
leased land in what became the Keystone field in 
West Texas, and made several million dollars. “It 
was luck. I did it bv jumping up in the air six feet, 
and ho'ding myself up by my own bootstraps.” 

Some say it was not luck. He is believed to have 
bribed a geologist working for Gulf Oil, a common 
enough practice, and to have obtained valuable in- 
formation early enough to get in on the play. Subse- 
quent discoveries pu: Richardson up among the richest 
half-dozen men in America; some say the richest. 

Both men avoiced publicity, often with good 
reason. Richardson considered the press and politi- 
cians contemptible; he ignored the former, and 
bought a few of tke latter. But mostly he enjoyed 
himself, entertainirg aspirants to his fortune who 
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labored in vain. "They're all wanting a landing 
field," Richardson said of women, “but mine's fog- 
ged in." 

Richardson and Murchiscn provided early exam- 
ples of Texans gate-crashing the countinghouses of 
the East. Murchison, wi:h Richardson's help, 
joined the Alleghany Corporation in its successful 
fight for control of the Morgan-Vanderbilt New 
York Central Railroad in 1957. 

The deal between the two men involved $20 mil- 
lion. Richardson initially thought he was in for 
only $5 million, until Murchison explained that he 
must double his stake. Richardson readily agreed, 
but added, as the story goes, “Say, Clint, what was 
the name of that railroad?” 


urchison’s sons, John and Clint Jr., graced 

the cover of Time in 1961, as much a 

tribute to Texas as to the old man's 

genes and business acumen. They conveyed a 

flintiness, a tendency toward thin lips and thin la- 

pels, and an obvious discomfort in the face of pub- 

licity. The occasion was the struggle for control of 

the Alleghany Corporation, a superlative Texan 

take-over so unexpected on Wall Street that it 

gained added vibrancy. Oil had nothing to do with 

the fight except that it provided the means by 
which the Murchisons won control of Alleghany. 

Murchison Brothers occupies the twenty-third 
floor of the First National Bank Building in down- 
town Dallas. This is the world headquarters for en- 
terprises including insurance, construction, real es- 
tate, finance, sports, energy development, and 
various other entrepreneurial theaters, the extent of 
which is unknown beyond the hard nucleus of ex- 
ecutives in for life. The halls and boardrooms are 
appointed with valuable paintings and sculpture by 
contemporary artists, considered by John as prime 
investments, and often shuttled between museums. 

The atmosphere is subcued, informal, reflecting 
the assurance of a well-run family business. Here 
Clint Jr., owner of the Dallas Cowboys, stood on 
his head in the foyer to view one of his brother’s 
recent acquisitions, and pronounced it more ap- 
pealing from that perspective. 

Money for them has become more complicated 
than manure. The Murchisons still favor invest- 
ments easily converted to cash; their leverage is 
concerted, delicate, and pervasive. They acquire 
large assets with little of their own capital—turning 
$20 thousand in cash, say, and an $80 thousand 
promissory note into a corstruction company worth 
tens of millions of dollars. 

Timing is a key factor, as illustrated by the case 
of the Cowboys. The team was organized in 1960, 
before professional football boomed, simply to 
make money. Profit in the first ten years was al- 
most two million dollars, and that after five years 
of deficit. The franchise cost only $600,000. After a 
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decade, it was valued at about twelve million—a 
capital appreciation of 2000 percent. 

Around the time of the purchase of the Cow- 
boys, the Murchisons sold most of their oil and gas 
properties to the major oil companies. They still 
control Delhi International Oil Corporation, and 
have properties in Ecuador and Thailand, as well 
as a coal-mining company, but oil has become a 
titular resource in the Murchison portfolio. 

“We don’t do much drilling,” says a spokesman. 


Sid Richardson died an apparently lonely man. 
His body was flown to his private island in the 
Gulf for the funeral services—as was Billy Graham, 
the invocator—and buried in his hometown of 
Athens, an addition that earned the local cemetery 
a $100,000 donation. But Fort Worth was Rich- 
ardson’s real home, and the repository of his for- 
tune. 

The Sid Richardson Foundation, set up in 1947 
on the advice of Richardson's friend, publisher and 
fellow oilman Amon Carter, received his properties 
after his death. Richardson's nephew and business 
associate, Perry Bass, served as executor of the es- 
tate, as did John Connally, Richardson's general 
manager and political operative. 

All of Richardson’s assets and debts were turned 
over to the foundation. Its primary business is the 
management of properties, settling debts, and col- 
lecting revenue, and most of its meager grants go 
to Texas hospitals, colleges, churches, and civic or- 
ganizations. The trustees, including Perry Bass, are 
involved financially with enterprises where the 
foundation's money is held. 

In The Big Foundations, Waldemar A. Nielsen 
wrote, “The philanthropic record of the Richardson 
Foundation is a Texas-style exaggeration of the 
faults of others in its asset group. It has no defined 
program, no formulated plans for the future, anc 
has not voluntarily issued any public reports.” 

Richardson’s legacy in oil continues to reflect the 
history of the business in Texas. The family firm 
fell into a slump following the Korean War, when 
the Railroad Commission again throttled produc- 
tion and import quotas were imposed to protect 
domestic producers. The company cut exploration 
drastically in the late 1950s, when capital invest- 
ment fled the industry. Then the Railroad Com- 
mission stopped proration—a signal to the Arabs 
that America had no excess production capacity. 
The jump in the price of oil and the delay of the 
Alaska pipeline pumped new life into the industry. 
Exploration has tripled in the last two years, draw- 
ing out every available rig and string of pipe, and 
initiating demands for steel, pumps, and labor that 
is near chaotic, as well as highly profitable. 

The company is run by Richardson’s great- 
nephew. He could be called a third-generation 
wildcatter, although the description seems slightly 
unsuitable. Antiseptic white walls predominate at 
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the company’s headquarters, where glass panels ex- 
pose every office to the sweep of carpeted hall. The 
cubicle of the chief executive doesn’t differ much 
from its neighbor, except that his desk, of spare 
contemporary design, contains a copy of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason and Mer eau-Ponty's The 
Phenomenology of Perception. Ee is thirty-two 
years old. He is not predisposed to like journalists, 
and though he agreed to be interviewed and 
quoted, he requested that his name not appear in 
print. He says that when it does, people write him 
and say, “Dear Sir: You have plenty of money; I 
don’t have any. Please send some by return mail.” 

"| don’t like opinions in jourralists," he says 
softly, holding up a popular magazine open to an 
article about oil. “This writer assumes that profit 
comes first in the oil business. Profit is important 
because it is a measure of performance—how well 
we serve our customers, how well we use resources. 
Business does something for mankind, and that is 
how we get our profit.” 

The suit of English cut, spectacles with thin gold 
rims, and hair that falls smoothly over three quar- 
ters of each ear suggest an appreciation of fine dis- 
tinctions not shared by his great-uncle, who 
“taught me a fantastic lesson in etaics, human na- 
ture, horse sense. The old work ethic. Richardson 
was a Baptist, but he might as well have been a 
Mormon. If he had had a bette- education, he 
might not have been suckered into some of those 
deals. He would have run a better organization." 

The smile seems too ingenuous. 

“I can't resolve the demands for political contri- 
butions. But if I walk away, I still have employees 
to pay. Politicians put incredible pressure on busi- 
ness, individuals, and labor—a form of extortion. 
You give, and you keep it secret so you won't be 
called a lobbyist. 

"You can be an independent oilman if you have 
the courage, and you don't mind losing. I don't 
run a big bureaucracy like the majors do, but I 
can compete with them in explorat on. A firm like 
Exxon has to be rated on performance every 
month. People judging people. Here I don't judge 
people. I get a wild idea, and I move fast, without 
having to go through a lot of committees. I go af- 
ter oil Exxon would sneeze at." 

Andover and Yale shaped sensibilities not essen- 
tially Texan, proof of upward mobility of a differ- 
ent sort. 

“I love the East, that's where I grew up men- 
tally. I spent years trying to get rid of my accent—I 
had to be understood. Most of my time was spent 
in the arts, and in reading philosophy. My friends 
are all artists, or art historians. I paint, of course. 

“Texas lacks in relation to the East what Amer- 
ica lacks in relation to Europe. Eurcpe has a beau- 
tifully engrained tradition, so important to perpetu- 
ating mankind. They are proud of their 
monuments, and their history. They preserve as 


well as look forward. Education pervades all 
classes. There a man can appreciate a flower ar- 
rangemert without being considered sissy. Here we 
just throw money at art because it has status." 

The question of alternatives is a disturbing one, 
even at this exalted level of success. 

“Would I do something else if I could? God, 
yes. But I have a responsibility to see that certain 
assets are productively employed." His eyes glisten 
momentarily. “I’m «certainly more blessed than 
cursed. I don't seek any sympathy." 


ouston's prestigious Petroleum Club rests, 
appropriatelv, atop the Exxon Building. 
Black chandeliers resembling stylized off- 
shore rigs hang high above the parquet floor, the 
only adornment other than a vast tapestry repre- 
senting Texas’ geographical strata. The draperies 
are gray, as are the suits of most of those who eat 
their strip sirloin and pecan balls with subdued 
noontime jocularity. There are no women (wives of 
members may lunch in the remote Discovery 
Room). The only rea! color is orange, a hue of dis- 
tilled sunlight in the jackets of Latin waiters, glid- 
ing above a sea of white tablecloths. 

The view from forty-three stories up is of other 
tributes to oil—the two Shell Plazas, the Gulf Build- 
ing, the big banks that house the law firms that grew 
up with the industry. Houston has become the oil 
center of America (belonging to the Petroleum Club 
is not nearly as important as failing to belong), a 
stark and vibrant citadel of downstream production: 
refining, petrochemicals, manufacturing, research, 
and all the attendant services of the most pervasive 
and sophisticated industry. 

Direct y below the Petroleum Club is the head- 
quarters of Exxon Company, U.S.A., the business 
end of the Exxon stick. In 1972, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey merged with Humble Oil in Houston, 
and now the New York offices function only as a 
holding company. Houston manages exploration, 
development of oil and gas, marketing crude, refin- 
ing, and transportation. Houston also oversees the 
marine division, the system of service stations, coal 
mining operations, uranium exploration, real estate 
investment, chemical research, and overseas explo- 
ration. 

The office of the chairman of Exxon, U.S.A., 
Myron A. (“Mike”) Wright, has been reduced to 
the bare essentials of commerce. A metallic brief- 
case leans against a desk remarkably uncluttered 
for that of one of the most powerful executives in 
the world. There are no mementos here, no stock 
of twenty-five-year-old Scotch for journalists, just a 
couch and chairs, and a large, detailed globe rep- 
resenting the planet Earth. 

"We have to bridge the energy gap," says 
Wright, who began his career digging ditches on 
wildcat wells outside Seminole, Oklahoma, and re- 
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tains a workmanlike approach to language. "Now 
this can be done by stepwise decontrol, or stepwise 
changes in price, or the tax situation. We've got a 
self-destruct tax deal" Ten thousand people in 
Texas alone work for Exxon, U.S.A. , 

Houston is also the headquarters for Exxon's di- 
vision dealing with the Arabs, and with Far East- 
ern operations. The city provides qualified person- 
nel, technical knowledge, and some of the 
country's best attorneys in matters of federal regu- 
lation. Three of the law firms are among the larg- 
est half-dozen in America, and are competing with 
their counterparts in New York and Washington in 
matters of simple influence-peddling. These lawyers 
have contributed greatly to Houston's preeminence 
as an oil center and as a growing force in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

An example is the proposition to bring natural 
gas from Russia to the United States over a period 
of twenty-five years, at a cost of several billion dol- 
lars. The deal involves Brovn & Root and Texas 
Eastern Transmission, both of Houston, both 
founded by Herman and George Brown, principal 
backers of Johnson and Connally, and men ob- 
sessed by secrecy. The gas is to be transported by 
pipeline from Siberia to the coast, and brought to 
the United States by tankers costing $100 million 
apiece. Some private investment would come from 
Houston’s First City National Bank, owned by the 
law firm of Vinson, Elkins, Searls, Connally & 
Smith, which represents Brown & Root and Texas 
Eastern Transmission. But most of the money is to 
come in the form of government subsidy—which 
should make the difference between a reasonable 
profit and a bonanza. 

John Connally initially played a dual role. He 
was to hold the companies involved together, to 
keep them from bidding up the price of the gas. 
He was to run interference through the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. The Republican financial statement 
made public in the fall of 1973 revealed that exec- 
utives of Texas Eastern gave $30,000 to Nixon's 
re-election committee just before the campaign 
finance law went into effect, and Texas Eastern 
employees donated another $30,000. In spite of 
this and other embarrassmeats involving the prin- 
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cipals, the Russian gas deal is still alive in Houston 
and Washington. 

Houstonians are not likely to read about the in- 
tricacies of politics and oil in the pages of tae 
Houston Post or of the Houston Chronicle. Any 
criticism of the industry is considered slightly de- 
mented, if not downright subversive. Oil and coun- 
try are not contenders for the position of greatest 
good, for they are synonymous. If Houston is the 
oil center of America, it is de facto the most Amer- 
ican city. 

"New York has a welfare problem," says Wright, 
of a city where he has lived. “It has a minority proo- 
lem, a labor problem. . . Everybody's anonymous in 
New York. Here the individual has identity. And 
there's work for everybody who will work." 

Wright lives in the River Oaks section, where re- 
productions of Tudor mansions sit next to those of 
Monticello. He plays golf with the most influential 
men in Texas; he sits on the boards of several 
large corporations, among them Houston’s First 
City National Bank. Wright did not attend Con- 
nally's ranch party for Nixon in 1972, not because 
he wasn't well acquainted with the establishment 
in attendance, and sympathetic, but because he 
represents, in effect, an autonomous state, and 
could not afford so open a display of partisanship. 

The question of political affiliation prompts 
pained amusement: “I’m an independent.” 


he oil industry, like the press, prospers in time 

of crisis. Wars are best. So powerful was the 

industry by the end of World War II that the 
complexion of Texas’ politics had changed forever. 
Representatives slow to embrace the militant new 
conservatism suffered. Sam Rayburn at first lacked 
the proper enthusiasm for oil and its advocates, and 
was seriously challenged in 1944, forfeiting any 
chance of becoming Roosevelt’s running mate be- 
cause of the need to return to Texas to campaign. A 
few years later Senator Tom Connally, symbol of the 
old cotton and cattle hierarchy in Texas, was shown a 
collection of cash raised by oilmen for his defeat, 
and he wisely agreed to step down. 

Lyndon Johnson scrambled to accommodate this 
source of patronage, or of the most formidable op- 
position. The New Deal had provided his aus- 
picious start in politics, but later his association 
with Roosevelt threatened to unseat him. Rayburn 
told his biographer, C. Dwight Dorough, that oi- 
men tried “to destroy me. Destroy Lyndon Johr- 
son.” That was before Johnson became a loud ac- 
vocate of military preparedness, in opposition to 
Truman—a theme pleasant to oil, and to Texas’ 
burgeoning weapons industry. As a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, which absorbed 
the Naval Affairs Committee, Johnson pursued his 
new cause aggressively. The secretariat of the 
United States Navy—the largest consumer of oil in 
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the world, and lessee of valuable oil lands—came 
to resemble an adjunct of the Lore Star state. 

One of Johnson's early accomplishments as a 
senator was the political destruction of Leland 
Olds, a member of the Federal Power Commission 
who brought about utility rate reductions in the 
millions of dollars. Olds was anathema to the oil 
industry. During confirmation hearings on his 
renomination for a third term on the FPC in 1949, 
Johnson—chairman of the subcommittee—implied 
that Olds was sympathetic to communism, and led the 
effective Senate-floor fight to defeat the nomination. It 
was not a simple case of conservatives versus liberals, 
for Olds had powerful enemies within Interior, but the 
effects were detrimental to the liberals. 

“The whole liberal cause went down the drain 
when oil became gold,” claims Thomas Corcoran, 
Washington lawyer and Roosevelt’s agent-without- 
portfolio, who was also a friend of Olds’s. “The boys 
from Texas took over, everybody was fighting to 
get under the cover of the industry.” 

The tidelands issue galvanized oilmen in 1952. 
Adlai Stevenson refused to support claims by indi- 
vidual states to the submerged lands off their 
coasts, stimulating a mass exodus in Texas from 
the Democratic party. Sid Richardson led the 
movement, flying to SHAPE headquarters in Paris 
to convince Eisenhower to run for President. He 
had known Eisenhower for years, and entertained 
him and Mamie on his private island. 

“General, there’s no way out,” Richardson re- 
portedly told Eisenhower. "You've got to do it. PI 
go along with you any way you go, but if you go 
as a Republican, it’s going to be hard.” 

Not since the Civil War had support for a Re- 
publican in Texas been so strong. An unreckonable 
amount of oil money was made available to Eisen- 
hower, who did not disappoint the oilmen on the 
tidelands issue. These same men contributed heav- 
ily to the cause of Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
among them Clint Murchison, who also supported 
the campaign to defeat Millard Tydings of Mary- 
land. Politically, Murchison belonged in the com- 
pany of other oilmen like H. L. Hunt and Hugh 
Roy Cullen, voices too shrill and egocentric to 
have much lasting effect. 

Richardson had more aplomb. Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Richardson's friend anc fellow Texan, 
Robert Anderson, tobe Secretary of the Navy. An- 
derson had served on the Texas Racing Commis- 
sion, where he had become acquainted with 
wealthy oilmen, and became presicent of the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association. Rich- 
ardson later discussed with Eisenhower the possi- 
bility of substituting Anderson for Richard Nixon 
as his Vice President in 1956. When Richardson 
asked Anderson if he would consider running with 
Eisenhower, Anderson said he must first have 
enough money in the bank to alleviate any finan- 
cial worries. Richardson then arranged for royalty 
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interests in cil to be assigned to Anderson by vari- 
ous oil companies with which he was associated, 
for the sum of one dollar and “other valuable in- 
terests." These royalty interests were eventually 
bought back from Anderson for almost one million 
dollars—by none other than Richardson's nephew, 
Perry Bass. 

Anderson was not chosen as Eisenhower's run- 
ning mate. Instead, he was made Secretary of the 
Treasury, and appointed to a Cabinet committee 
studying oil mports. His case is not unusual, nor is 
the amount of money involved disproportionate to 
that in other arrangements whereby officials within 
the oil industry assume government positions, with 
jurisdiction over their own interests. President 
Ford's abortive nomination of Andrew Gibson to 
head the Federal Energy Administration was a 
case in point. 

Lyndon Johnson's first link with big oil was pro- 
vided by the Brown brothers, whose construction 
firm was launched on large government contracts 
during the New Deal. primarily for the building of 
dams. Although ardently anti-labor, and con- 
servative by most standards, the Browns rose to 
prominence under FDR’s vast tent of public works. 
They were new money, and the established Texas 
fortunes in cotton, cattle, railroads, and the trusts 
actually viewed the Browns and other entrepre- 
neurs like them as radicals. The Browns’ construc- 
tion interests were soon broadened to include other 
areas of investment, among them oil. 

Johnson’s liaison man with the oil industry in 
general was Connally, the brash young architect of 
Johnson’s dubious senatorial victory in 1948. Con- 
nally was hired by Richardson, on the advice of 
Rayburn and Johnson, primarily to look after 
Richardson’s interests in Washington, and he ar- 
rived on the Hill wearing his two-tone wing tip 
shoes anc the straw boater with the brightly col- 
ored band, already acquainted with the workings 
of government. He refused to register as a lobbyist, 
although ne regularly entertained oil industry rep- 
resentatives in Johnson’s office, and became known 
as one of the Gold Dust Twins. 

The other twin was his friend and a Texan, Elmer 
Patman, lobbvist for Superior Oil, who was fined 
and given a suspendec sentence in connection with 
a $2500 bribe offered to Senator Francis Case dur- 
ing debate of the bill to deregulate natural gas. 
The bill, introduced by Johnson, would have al- 
lowed the industry to set its own price on natural 
gas. After Case anncunced the bribery attempt, 
Johnson told Connallv to leave Washington, and 
moved to limi: the Senate investigation. In this he 
was assisted bv Vice President Richard Nixon, who 
had his own reasons for not wanting a full investi- 
gation of the influence of the industry in govern- 
ment. (The primary source of money in Nixon's 
slush fund—su»ject of the 1952 Checkers speech— 
was oil.) 
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As Corcoran says, “The natural gas bill was just 
part of the big oil push.” 


he political interests of Texas oilmen are 

not limited by party or state boundaries. 

The Murchison brothers provide an ex- 
ample. When Richard Nixon left the office of Vice 
President in 1961, he bougat a lot in a Beverly 
Hills real estate development known as Trousdale 
Estates, a Murchison property. Nixon paid only 
$35,000 for the lot, an extraordinarily good price. 
Two years later, he sold the bot for $86,000. 

Clint Murchison gave Rose Mary Woods five 
thousand dollars in cash for Nixon’s campaign in 
1968. The donation did not show up on any 
records filed by Nixon for that year. John Murchi- 
son served on the Committee for the Preservation 
of the White House while Nixon was President, 
and he and half a dozen other Texans provided 
$100,000 to refurbish the Red, Green, and Blue 
Rooms. The Murchisons’ generosity did not end 
there: they donated $50,000 in cash toward 
Nixon’s re-election. 

In early 1974, the Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and :he Securities and Ex- 
change Commission began investigating possible 
antitrust violations by executives sitting simulta- 
neously on the boards of various oil companies. 
One prominent name mentioned was that of John 
Murchison. Another was Perry Bass, who contrib- 
uted $20,000 to Nixon’s re-election. Bass owned 
three oil companies, but he was also a director of 
Murchison’s Delhi Internaticnal Oil Corporation. 
Murchison was also a director of Hamilton Broth- 
ers Petroleum, and of Kirby Industries, a subsidi- 
ary of Kirby Petroleum. 

A lawyer who worked for Justice commented that 
during John Mitchell’s time as Attorney General, 
oil was not “a highly favored subject for litigation.” 

Oilmen remain among the largest political con- 
tributors in recent years. In Texas, oilmen often 
give money to several candidates in a single race. 
So pervasive is the industry now that opposition to 
it is as unlikely among politicians as among busi- 
nessmen, unless a neat cours? can be steered be- 
tween the independents and the majors. For in- 
stance, the bill proposed by Senator Lloyd Bentsen 
to increase payments to the federal government for 
offshore production could be seen as an effort to 
counter Bentsen’s association with oil, at a time 
when his aspirations for national office demanded 
it. The bill, if passed, would cost the majors 
money, but not the indepencents, whom Bentsen 
sought to assist by proposing another bill to make 
it cheaper for them to get in on the offshore play, 
and to preserve their share of depletion. At home 
the independents are still the biggest campaign 
contributors, and a more potent force than the bu- 
reaucracies of the majors. 
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Texas produces about three-and-a-half million 
barrels of oil a day, or slightly more than one third 
of the oil produced in this country. Its percentage 
of the natural gas produced in the United States is 
even larger. The industry is certainly sleeker and 
more diverse than it was thirty years ago—a versa- 
tile thoroughbred, rather than a dray. It has com- 
petition from the bonanzas it helped engender. 

More than half of America’s estimated supply of 
oil and gas remains undiscovered. Costs have risen 
with the risks involved in finding the smaller pock- 
ets of hydrocarbons, but now so have the profits, 
and in much greater proportion. The truth is that 
domestic production could be greatly increased 
with a unified effort by the majors, who use the 
shortage as a club to defend themselves against 
what they call punitive legislation. A favorite saw 
is that oilmen have been warning us for years that 
our reserves were running out. The majors have 
also done precious little about it, preferring foreign 
production, where the huge profits lay. The preva- 
lent attitude has been to get it while the getting is 
good, and nationalization and price-raising by the 
Arabs is in part a reaction against these methods. 

Sam Rayburn said of oilmen, shortly before his 
death, when discussing with his biographer indus- 
try efforts to unseat him, “They just hate.” It was 
the harsh judgment of a survivor, and a witness to 
the awesome tide. That oilmen know their enemies 
is a kinder view, one that reflects the values of an 
earlier era uncomplicated by big government, un- 
popular wars, the demands of the poor and the 
discontent, and the certain knowledge that oil is a 
source of destruction as well as power. 

To be an oilman is to be beset: the sentiment 
has created a curious unanimity among an army of 
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individualists. “Just leave us alone, and let the free 
enterprise system work,” urges Corbin Robertson, 
head of Quintana Petroleum. He stands at the win- 
dow of his office high above the Cullen Center, a 
portion of the legacy of Hugh Roy Cullen, and 
Houston’s equivalent of Rockefeller Center. Rob- 
ertson is Cullen’s son-in-law, and testy. A book dis- 
played in his outer office contains letters from fa- 
mous businessmen defining freedom. Freedom—a 
reward granted those who earnit.. . 

“Oilmen aren't interested in being subsidized,” 
says Robertson, one of Texas’ wealthiest. “In- 
tangibles [tax deductions for drilling costs on ex- 
ploratory wells] keep me going." 

Until recently there existed no better symbol of 
oi's united front than the depletion allowance. 
This tax deduction—currently 22 percent of gross 
income, up to 50 percent of net—was conceived as 
an incentive, and based upon the assumption that 
oil is a diminishing asset and should be treated as 
capital. Depletion is an obvious target for critics of 
the industry, and representatives of the majors 
have suggested that it be done away with as a 
large public relations gesture—one, significantly, 
that does not really affect their profits, which de- 
rive from the downstream industry. (Exxon drilled 
fewer onshore exploratory wells in 1974 than did a 
single Fort Worth independent.) Depletion and its 
demise is actually the majors’ latest red herring to 
divert attention from more profitable arrange- 
ments—like foreign tax credits. 

Wright's well-reasoned qualifications are repre- 
sentative: "Depletion is very important to the inde- 
pendents to bring in outside investment, just like 
intangibles. It will be unfortunate if it's terminated. 
On the other hand, there's so much opposition to 
it. If that opposition prevails, then we should name 
a counterprovision." 

Deregulating the price of natural gas, and of 
“old” oil—oil discovered before the Arabs raised 
the price of crude—would certaialy help the inde- 
pendents as well as the majors, but depletion re- 
mains the difference between profitability and ex- 
tinction for marginal producers. For years 
independents have been silentl; resentful of the 
majors' overseas investments—aicing the Arabs and 
themselves at the expense of production at home, 
and at the expense of some value vaguely Ameri- 
can. Now the suggestion that depletion is ex- 
pendable amounts to treachery. 

A third force has emerged in the industry, with 
little regard for the old relationships and some 
contempt for the mythos of oil. The phenomenon 
is known as the promoter, who raises drilling funds 
from outside sources. Unscrupulous promoters have 
taken such disparate personalities as Walter Wris- 
ton and Barbara Walters; reliab.e ones have found 
for their investors oil which they treat as just one 
more commodity. 

"Say you have a million dollars you have to pay 


taxes on. I fly up to New York in a little Lear jet 
to get you, and you say, Get rid of the million, get 
me a deduction. I say OK, Tl put up the tan- 
gibles—the Christmas tree, the hard goods—and 
you take the intangibles. Pll charge you a small 
management fee, about 2 percent. If you give the 
money tc the government, it's gone. But if you like 
to roll the bones, and you give the million to me, 
there's a chance youll get something back. And a 
chance you'll get a hell of a lot back." 

He sits drinking Manhattans with alacrity in 
Houston's Press Club, the most anonymous bar in 
town. He is young, impeccably dressed, and on his 
way toward becoming a millionaire. The company he 
assists in running owns ranches, car lots, barges, 
trucks, feedlots, real estate, a professional ball team, 
oil and gas production, crude oil processing facilities, 
petrochemical feedstocks, and gas stations. 

"Half a million dollars is the smallest private 
placement we take. If you only had a hundred 
thousand to invest, well, I might do you a little 
real estate, do a little cattle. But if you don't have 
interest in a minimum of ten wells, you're spitting 
in the wind. 

“The oil business is too romantic. Most oilmen 
are superpatriots. They just think in terms of bar- 
rels. Ard they love to say, ‘I am an oilman.’ I'm 
trying to get away from that. I say, I am a busi- 
nessmanm.' 

"Personally, I dor't give a big one if they get rid 
of depletion. It would get rid of a lot of small in- 
dependents who are dumb-asses anyway. They 
don't understand investment and return, they 
ought to be driving trucks. The business has be- 
come too technical. Let them sell their production 
to bigger independents, or to the majors. I’m not 
afraid of the majors. They'll try to break it off in 
me, but Pll break it off in them, too." 


he Cessna Colden Eagle rises and plunges a 

mile above the West Texas plain. Lesions in 

the clouds reveal a sullen, uneventful land- 
scape, and the occasional spidery thrust of a drill- 
ing rig. In order to view the producing wells— 
brackets of pipe only, and silver storage tanks—we 
would have to fly lower, and this is not the day for 
that. The geologist sprawls in the tail section, fight- 
ing airsickness. The pilot and copilot, sporting ra- 
zor cuts and platform shoes, mutter to one another. 
But the plane’s owners scan their Star-Telegrams 
unperturbed: the dexterity with a cup of coffee 
and the ash at the tip of a long green cigar attest 
to years spent hopping between investments in the 
worst of weather. 

They are George and Kelly Young, independent 
oilmen in their mid-forties, and a good combina- 
tion of reserve and gregariousness. George wears 
dark business suits, carries a briefcase, and care- 
fully drives a Jaguar XKE. Kelly prefers blazers 
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“In 1974, the U.S. consumed about 17 
million barrels of oil a day, of which 
approximately 11 million barrels were 
produced domestically. Imports thus 
amounted to some 6 million barrels, or 35% 
of total consumption. 

We would not be so dependent on foreign 
oil if domestic producers were given the 
proper incentives, and if present federal 
controls on the industry were liberalized. 

The price of natural gas is unrealistically 
low and should be deregulated. The U.S. is 
running critically low on natural gas because 
20 years of price controls have inhibited 
exploration for new reserves. 

The decrease in the oil depletion allowance 
from 27⁄2% to 22% raised oil industry taxes 
over 1 billion dollars a year. Elimination of the 
depletion allowance, if approved by Congress, 
would drastically decrease exploration, as 
would enactment of a so-called 'windfall 
profits tax.’ 

Federal price controls cn ‘old oil’—defined 
as oil already in production in 1972—should 
be removed. Currently domestic producers 
receive $5.25 per barrel for this oil (which 
constitutes 60% of domestic production) while 
'new oil' averages $11 a barrel, and 
foreign oil is bought at an average of $12.60. 

Additional roadblocks to increasing 
domestic production include: . . . government 
moratorium on Santa Barbara, California, 
offshore drilling . . . government delay in 
granting offshore leases 
environmentalists' opposition to construction 
of additional refineries and deep water 
paris: >) 0.0, 

—W. A. Moncrief, independent oil and gas 
producer, Fort Worth, Texas, and Howard 
Hinson, President, Texas Pacific Oil Company, 
Dallas, Texas 





and Guccis (“My wife's zonna give me hell for 
getting these Italian shoes wet”), and the requisite 
and more comfortable Cadillac. 

George is wary in the presence of a strange re- 
porter who, for distraction, inspects the new packs 
of playing cards in their appointed slots on the 
table, the magazines dealing mostly with airplanes, 
the altimeter that verifies the sudden dips, releas- 
ing the stomach from the effects of gravity. George 
spent the evening before with friends, including 
the geologist, at the new Fort Worth Hilton, not a 
"twist-off"—a term for the loss of pipe down a well, 
and for excessive partying—but still an exertion. His 
expression when I tell him I did not pledge a frater- 
nity in college reveals that some carefully considered 
social theory has just been confirmed. 

Kelly doesn't care. He feels guilty because he 
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has not spent time up in Washington kicking ass in 
the Congress over the threat to the depletion al- 
lowance. Talking to a reporter about the problems 
of the business might help, and hell, he likes to 
talk anyway. Even at seven in the morning, in the 
middle of a squall. The evening before, in his lav- 
ish new house, he gave me drinks mixed by a bar- 
tender in an electric blue velvet jacket and black 
tie, and regaled me with stories about Tahiti. 
“They call it boom-boom out there. I mean, some 
little girl'll just walk right up to you, and say, 
‘Hey, you wanna boom-boom?’. . .” 

Now rain beats on the windshield with the 
sound of violently tearing canvas, as Kelly leans 
across—mentholated Benson & Hedges clamped be- 
tween thick fingers—and shouts, “You take away 
depletion, and you're going to wipe out eight thou- 
sand independents. And the money’ll just get 
pissed away in some welfare line.” 

The Youngs own a considerable interest in two 
thousand wells around the United States. They 
both have degrees in geology from Washington 
and Lee—Kelly’s took a bit longer than the usual 
four years (“About twice as long. I had football to 
think about”)—for oil is the family business. Their 
father, Marshall R. Young, began his career as a 
driver for a major oil company outside of Tulsa. 
His sole advice to Kelly’s bride was, “Have babies, 
get royalties.” 

It is raining in Midland. Kelly breaks out an 
umbrella, which he holds carefully over my head 
as we make our way to the car. The road into 
town leads past seemingly endless lots containing 
bits of old rigs; purveyors of heavy equipment: 
various service companies that cater to the oil in- 
dustry. Midland would have a population of six 
hundred instead of sixty thousand if it were not 
for oil, and the reputation for enriching those who 
can stand the isolation, and the sand. 

Downtown Midland has the harsh, scrubbed 
look of new money. “There’s the tallest building 
between Fort Worth and El Paso,” says the geolo- 
gist, pointing to a yellow brick structure maybe ten 
stories high. 

The Marshall R. Young Company is housed in a 
modern cubicle, along with oil operators, seismol- 
ogists, and lawyers specializing in leases. Maps pa- 
per the walls of the boardroom—geographical 
whorls interspersed with numbers, the names of 
lease-holders, the symbols for oil and gas wells, 
and dry holes. 

Seated at the table are the company’s land man, 
a geophysicist, and another heavy-set independent 
in a new Windbreaker. They are all involved in 
drilling a deep well south of Lubbock. 

“How much oil has the area produced?” asks 
George, coat off now, and sleeves rolled up. 

"About seven and a half million barrels.” 

"Amoco had leases there," says the land man. 
“They gave them up in an economy drive." 
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“We don't think it was part of this play.” 

“It’s too subtle for Amoco,” decides the indepen- 
dent. “A man responsible to Amoco wouldn't have 
the guts to drill it." 

“We're looking for a Pennsylvania reef," Kelly 
explains, slapping the map. “A kind of coral la- 
goon under the ground that traps oil and gas 
sands. It's the best formation. You go up behind 
one of these old geologists who hang out in the 
007 Club"—and he imitates a shuffling reprobate— 
"and you'll hear him saying to himself, ‘If I could 
have just found me a reef . . ^" 

‘Tve been living off a reef," admits the indepen- 
dent, "since 1957." 

The well will cost a quarter of a million dollars. 
There are no contracts among the investors, for an 
oilman's success depends largely upon his reputa- 
tion. The chance of discovering oil on their leases 
is one in fifty. But then, $100 milion worth of oil 
would be worth the risk and the five years of care- 
ful preparation. 

"Just doodling," Kelly calls it. 

We lunch at their club, where a suit of armor 
stands in the lobby, exposed to the odor of corned 
beef and cabbage. The clash of cutlery is an elo- 
quent tribute to Midland's new boom, as members 
hurry to get back to their offices. 

Later, Kelly takes me to meet tbe head of a big 
oil field service outfit, to prove that costs have 
risen with the price of crude. Indeed, the man says 
drilling costs have doubled, as has business. His 
friends are up in Denver, attending a convention. 
“They're all drinking olive oil, getting ready for 
tonight. I. wish to God I was with them, but I’m 
too busy." 

The deal is completed, with drilling due to begin 
in three months. The Youngs' pilots have brought 
the Golden Eagle in to the downtown landing 
strip, and we all head east, away frcm the sun. 

Kelly feels the need to sum up what might ap- 
pear to be a random and somewhat manic process: 
“Oilmen have an insatiable desire to find more oil 
than they produce. There's some driving force, 
something more than the gamble." 

Scotch and soda in styrofoam cups softens the 
atmosphere inside the plane. We now are merci- 
fully free of thunderstorms. Fort Worth appears on 
the horizon like a toy city. It is home for the 
Youngs, although where they live is relatively un- 
important. An oilman’s business, like his recreation 
and most of his friends, is usually elsewhere. 

Conversation shifts, as it often does in Texas, to 
football, and the future of America. 

“In another twenty years,” says George, “it 
won't matter what we do." 

Kelly agrees. 

"I'm afraid," he says, as the Golden Eagle banks 
dramatically above the runway, and the ground 
rises to meet us, "that the free enterprise system is 
going down the drain." [] 
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OUR HANDS 
BELONG 
TO THE VALLEY 








by Robert Coles 


To some they’re “the Mexicans,” to others 
they're “the pickers"; they often call 
themselves “Chicanos,” and they are also 
Texans—mostly poor and abused ones. 


hen I was first beginning to work in the 

Rio Grande Valley of Texas, in an effort 

to understand rather poor and vulnerable 
Spanish-speaking children whose parents are field 
hands, constantly at work harvesting all sorts of 
crops grown on the rich river soil, I was told by a 
member of the Texas Rangers that I had a lot to 
learn, some of which he was quite willing to point 
out: “Texas isn’t just a state. This is the nation of 
Texas. We once were an independent country, and 
even if we’re now in the United States, we’re not 
like other places. And these Mexicans who live 
here in the Valley, they’re from another country. 
Even if they spend their whole lives here, they 
don’t feel at home, and they shouldn’t, because 
they're different.” It was, to say the least, con- 
fusing; he was telling me that the Chicano activists 
I had met in San Antonio, and the Mexican-Amer- 
ican migrants I had known in Florida (they would 
come from Texas and go back there every year) 
and was getting to know in the Rio Grande Valley 
were all doubly un-American, so to speak—aliens 
in a nation within a nation. 

My impulse at the time, of course, was to dis- 
miss the Ranger as a member of one of the more 
obvious (and dangerous) paramilitary groups I had 
encountered in the South. Like the Mississippi 
Highway Patrol, the Rangers are more than state 
police who give traffic tickets, rescue the injured, 
aid the stricken, protect everyone from criminals, 
come to the aid of suddenly beleaguered villages 
or towns. The Rangers are a virtually all-white 
force of well-armed men who for years have made 
sure that Texas' Mexicans (as the Rangers I know 
keep on referring to many thousands of their fel- 
low citizens and neighbors) stay well within certain 
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bounds. Let a field hand begin to question the so- 
cial and economic system he is part of; let him be- 
gin to talk with his fellow workers about their 
common plight; let him so much as speak back to 
a foreman, never mind a grower; and worst of all, 
let him begin to organize on behalf of labor 
unions, so that farm workers, like millions of other 
workers, will have a union to represent them; let 
him, in other words, begin to assert his American 
citizenship, and soon enough the law, in all its sud- 
den, arbitrary, inescapable power, will be down on 
him, and hard indeed. “You have to watch some 
of these Mexicans,” that Ranger told me, “because 
they are getting the same itch the colored have. 
We've always had no trouble here, cr very little of 
it. The Mexicans know that they're lucky to be liv- 
ing here. If they lived in Mexico, tney'd be a lot 
worse off. The trouble is, people come in here, and 
start stirring them up, telling them tow bad it is, 
their life. Most of our Mexicans are smart enough 
not to listen. But a few, a small nuraber, they get 
taken in. Thats where we have to be on guard. 
We can't let violence get going." 

He was not in the least facetious when he spoke. 
He was being earnest and candid, and he was be- 
yond question sincere. I have talked with him, on 
and off, for several years. One cannot begin to un- 
derstand how the Rio Grande Valley’s Spanish- 
speaking people live—the obstacles they are up 
against every minute of their lives—w:thout getting 
some sense of what the Texas Rangers have in 
mind as they go about their business, not to men- 
tion what the growers want from the Rangers as 
well as from the “pickers”—the word one grower I 
know keeps using when he talks about the men 
and women who harvest his crops. 

That grower is no swaggering, self-important 
boss, who speaks of his field hands as if the Civil 
War had not changed American social and eco- 
nomic history. He is a quiet, courtly man; he ma- 
jored in history at the University of Texas, and has 
a fine library of rare books, and an enormous and 
tasteful record collection. His mother's family, he is 
quick to say, came to Texas from neighboring Lou- 


isiana, and before :hat, North Carolina's eastern 
shore. “Way back, my people grew tobacco. Here 
we grow vegetables—lettuce, tomatoes, celery, cu- 
cumbers. I could have left the land; I could have 
gone to Houston or Dallas. I learned all about 
business, so that I could run this place efficiently. 
For a year or so I almost said good-bye and left, 
but I couldn't. I like to visit Houston, but I can't 
picture myself living there. It's the same way with 
our people here; they think to themselves that they 
should pick up and leave—go to San Antonio, and 
be 'free" They car call themselves Chicanos up 
there, and can talk back to anyone—that’s what 
one man said to me. He said, ‘I’m going to leave, 
and when I get up there to the city I won't be tied 
to anyone. I'll be able to do what I want to do.’ Of 
course, I wished him the very best. I told him that 
I bore him no ill feelings. I told him he could 
leave when he wanted, and if the sheriff gave him 
any trouble, not to worry, I'd speak up. I don't be- 
lieve in holding anyone down here. Sometimes the 
Rangers get a little overenthusiastic; they pick up 
these Mexicans and ask them where they think 
they're going, and tell them they'd better watch 
out or they'll be shipped back to Mexico. You 
can't do that; if a man is a Mexican-American he 
isnt a Mexican. He has his rights, and that's all 
there is to it. Naturally, I can't keep track of every 
policeman, nor every Mexican working for me or 
someone else." 

He is not pretending to be unaware of what, in 
actuality, he knows a good deal about—the way 
uneducated, utterly impoverished, and defenseless 
field hands, migratory or stationary, have to watch 
their every step, lest they get what the Ranger I 
have quoted above calls “ideas.” He spells out 
forthrightly. and without (he would claim) any in- 
tent of bigotry or arrogance, what the "problem" 
always turns out tc be: "These people, they're not 
like us. I don't have anything against them. I’m in 
favor of treating them fairly. The problem is, 
they're like sheep, and they need a leader. They 
believe in the strong man. They follow the crew- 
leader, the real smart Mexican who tells them 
where to work and when to show up for work and 
when to stop and go home and sleep. They follow 
the priests, too. Ncw, if a man doesn't know what 
to do, and can't learn in school, and won't learn 
English so he can speak it good, and he's real 
good at planting or harvesting, why shouldn't he 
work in our fields? That's the kind of work his fa- 
ther did, and his grandfather, back to God knows 
when—I can't recall the year it was that the Mexi- 
cans came to this country. Anyway, why should 
anyone go whispering ‘union’ in the ears of these 
people? Why should anyone be inciting them to 
break the law, to take the law in their own hands? 














Robert Coles’s newest book, The Mind’s Fate, will be 
published later this year. 


That’s what I call taking advantage of people, us- 
ing them for all kinds of political schemes. I asked 
a crew-leader the other day, I said to him: ‘Are 
your people happy?’ He said: ‘Hell, yes!’ I believe 
him. I've asked the people themselves. I’ve gone 
right to them, and said that if they have any com- 
plaints, the thing to do is express them, tell us 
what’s bothering them, so there won’t be any mis- 
understanding. This is a good state, Texas. We 
treat everyone fair and square. You can’t expect 
one type of people to become another type; I 
mean, there’s no use saying a rich man is the same 
as a poor man, or an Anglo is the same as a Mexi- 
can. I believe every person deserves a fair break, 
but you have a nation and its laws, and a state 
and its laws, and you can’t turn society topsy- 
turvy, no sir.” 


tally, trying to make sense of his remarks, 

those of various Texas Rangers, or the more 
subdued, if not downright evasive, comments of 
other growers in the Rio Grande Valley. Over 
two million Chicanos, or approximately one fifth of 
the ten million Chicanos nationwide, live in the 
state of Texas. Over half of the Mexican-American 
population is concentrated in the forty-seven- 
county South Texas area, particularly in the agri- 
cultural counties which straddle the Mexican- 
American border, though almost half (46 percent) 
of the state’s Chicano people now reside in the five 
major metropolitan areas of Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, El Paso, and San Antonio. During the 
1960s the state's Chicano population increased by 
45.3 percent as contrasted with an 11.8 percent in- 
crease in the Anglo population and 15.7 percent in 
the black population. Demographic data for South 
Texas indicates that young, better educated, poten- 
tially skilled Mexican-Americans are leaving the 
area, and though there is some gain through mi- 
gration in the older age groups among Mexican- 
Americans, Anglos of all ages continue to leave 
South Texas. Of the children born between the 
1960 and 1970 census, 31 »ercent were Anglo and 
69 percent Mexican-American. However, almost 
one quarter (22.5 percent) of the Spanish-sur- 
named residents between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-nine have migrated out of the South Texas 
area, while all other age groups showed modest 
gains through in-migratior. The consistent depar- 
ture of Anglos from South Texas yielded a net loss 
of 9.4 percent of the Anglo population during the 
1960s. 

If one spends enough time in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, where some counties are made up 
of 80 or 90 percent Spanish-speaking people, there 
is every likelihood that the more restrained obser- 
vations made by the Ranzer and the grower will 
be replaced by cruder, and even obscene, outbursts 


i fact, one can become a little topsy-turvy men- 
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reflecting the frustrations that so many thousancs 
of Spanish-speaking Texans face. The infant bora 
of Mexican-American parents stands a lesser 
chance of living to adulthood than his Anglo 
neighbor. Infant mortality statistics for 1973 ir- 
dicate that for every 1000 live births, there are 
nineteen infant deaths among Spanish-speakinz 
families, as compared to fewer than seventeen 
among the Anglo population. The overall unem- 
ployment rate for the state of Texas was computed 
to be 4.4 percent in July, 1974, but the Spanish- 
American rate stood at 6.6 percent, and blacks 
fared even worse at a rate of 7.1 percent. Individ- 
ual counties in South Texas, wherein large num- 
bers of Mexican-American families subsist on the 
meager wages migrant farm workers earn, tell a 
much grimmer tale. Starr County, with a 97.9 per- 
cent Mexican-American population, showed a 21.2 
percent unemployment rate for its Spanish-speak- 
ing residents, as compared to a 12 percent unem- 
ployment rate among Anglo inhabitants. 


ere is a twenty-three-year-old Chicano whe 

was born near Crystal City, Texas, and 

who, for all his youth, feels ready righ: 
now to be buried there: "Td like to get out o^ 
here, or I'd just as soon die—that's how I feel a lo: 
of the time. Just because you're born in a place 
doesn't mean you should have to spend the rest o? 
your life there. Pve thought of leaving in the 
middle of the night, before the sheriff and those 
Rangers would know what happened. They keer 
an eye on us: if we talk of joining a union or leav- 
ing here, they come up and tell lies, tell us we owe 
all this money, and tell us they'll throw us in jail. 
and tell us we've been ruining the grower's prop- 
erty. The growers pay us practically nothing ir 
wages. The houses they have us living in, they're 
no good. They have us working from sunup tc 
sundown; and then they won't even let you say a 
word they don't like. The crew-leader watches ev- 
erything we say or do. And if they decide to get 
rid of us, then they practically order you out of the 
county: Git, the Anglos say, and we git—up to San 
Antonio. If they suddenly need more men to pick 
the crops, the men are there, fast: wetbacks 
brought over from Mexico—cheap, scared labor, 
thats what the grower himself says. There are 
thousands and thousands of people from Mexicc 
who would beg, borrow, or steal to be in this 
country, to be American. I wonder how many 
other people in this country live the way we do— 
the guns over our heads. If the grower is unhappy 
with our work, he tells the foreman, and he tells 
the crew-leader, and we get warned. They have 
people driving around in trucks, with rifles on the 
roofs. My little brother says the teacher gives lec- 
tures on how America is a free country, and Texas 
is one of the best states, because it's so big and so 
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rich; but all she says has nothing to do with us. 
We're not the right kind of Texans." 

He stops, a little surprised by the bluntness of 
his own remarks. Nor is he usually inclined to 
think of himself as a Texan or a non-Texan. He 
knows that he is a citizen of the Uaited States, but 
he also knows that to many (to just about every 
Anglo he meets) he is a Mexican who happens to 
have been born here. (Of the some 11 million per- 
sons residing in Texas as of the 1970 census count, 
almost 18 percent were found to be of Spanish sur- 
name. The remaining population was 69.5 percent 
Anglo and 12.5 percent black.) He speaks both 
English and Spanish, the former in a broken way 
that requires editing if his remarks are to be read 
easily by the readers of this magazine, the latter 
fluently. He works hard as a field hand, has caused 
no one any trouble, and, at first glance, seems 
"happy." The Anglo foreman who watches over 
him, and hundreds like him, singles him out as es- 
pecially industrious, as “no problem whatsoever"— 
high praise indeed from that particular “boss,” as 
he is called. (The grower, when he appears in his 
white Lincoln Continental, is referred to as “the 
boss’ boss.”) Of all the field hands, why should this 
one, a favorite of sorts to the handful of Anglos 
who run things, feel discouraged and at times bit- 
ter—especially since he admits that many of his co- 
workers are, at the very least, not too troubled by 
their fate, or so it seems on the surface? 

He is introspective enough to ask that question 
of himself, in his own way: “I sometimes look at 
my hands; they hurt, and so I look at them. I re- 
member when they were little, like those of my 
youngest son. I remember, later on, when I noticed 
hair growing on them. I remember when my father 
said to me that I had better get ready to use my 
hands—every day, out in the fields. He pointed at 
one field, and said it was part of the Valley, and 
that my hands, our hands, belong to the Valley. 
There would be no Valley—not the kind we have, 
anyway—without our work, he kept telling me. I 
didn't know what he was talking about then, but I 
sure do now! I shouldn't complain, though. They 
have promised to move me into the packinghouse; 
then I would stand and try to spot :he bad vegeta- 
bles as they move on the belt; and I wouldn't 
work so hard, on my knees all day long. The fore- 





man said that one day I might even get to help 
him out—get to help watch the ‘others.’ He's al- 
ways talking about the ‘others’—as if I’m not one 
of them! I feel very bad, listening to his insults in 
silence! I feel like the worst of cowards. There 
must be a way for us to speak up and make the 
Anglos listen to us, and stop treating us like the 
lowest of the low, like animals—the kind they feel 
they can shout at and even kick. But I wonder 
why I zet upset. The priest says that God loves the 
poor, and He was poor when He was here on 
earth, and He was always being called bad names, 
like we are. In the next world, we'll be on top, 
that's what the priest tells us. I’m not so sure, even 
if he is sure. Anyway, we've got to live our lives in 
the Valley of Texas, before we go up there to 
Heaven, and this place is like Hell must be, that's 
what | believe." 

What is life like for him? He is one of thousands 
who -abor in the fields of the southernmost of 
Texas’ counties. They are counties whose popu- 
lation is overwhelmingly Spanish-speaking. They 
are counties in which a handful of Anglos own just 
about everything, and almost everyone else (be 
they called Chicano, Mexican-American, Mexican, 
or Spanish-speaking people) is poor, very poor. 
The statistics, numbers and more numbers, show 
the grim inequality which obtains. The median in- 
come for a Chicano family residing in Texas, ac- 
cording to 1970 census statistics, approached $6000 
($5897), three thousand dollars less than the me- 
dian Anglo income of nearly $9000 ($8929). The 
more depressed counties of South Texas (with 
eighteen of the twenty-one high-unemployment 
counties in all of Texas, and with a per capita per- 
sonal income of only 65 percent of the national av- 
erage) reflect a steeper dip in the Mexican-Ameri- 
can family’s standard of living. Hidalgo County, 
for example, with nearly 80 percent of its residents 
bearing Spanish surnames, shows a median income 
of S3958 for a Mexican-American family, com- 
pared to $4776 for a neighboring Anglo family. 

Cne out of every three (35.9 percent) Spanish- 
speaking families in Texas lives in poverty, while 
only one out of ten (10.6 percent) Anglo families is 
considered comparably poor. And the statistics be- 
come even more dismaying in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley; for example, in Hidalgo, Cameron, 
and Willacy Counties, over half of the Mexican- 
American families (56.8 percent) subsist in poverty, 
as opposed to less than a fifth (18.8 percent) of the 
Anglos who live there. 

No psychiatrist faced with such “data” need 
doubt that he will find despair among even the 
Chicano activists of Texas, never mind the state's 
hundreds of thousands of farm workers or low- 
paid urban “common laborers,” as they are called 
in some "socic-economic" reports. One thoughtful 
and sensitive union organizer has repeatedly ac- 
krowledged to those he works with how difficult it 
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is to do his kind of work im Texas: "I started with 
Cesar Chavez in California. We had trouble there. 
We still have trouble there. But at least we are a 
force; at least we are beginning to confront the 
growers; and at least we have some allies. Even in 
Florida, where a lot of Chicanos have gone to pick 
crops, we've made a little 3eadway, not much, but 
a little. Here it's very hard In Florida we have the 
people who took part in the civil rights struggle; 
they try to help us. In California there are a lot of 
people who are with us—aad the unions are strong 
there. This state is different. It's not really in the 
South, and it's not a progressive state, like Califor- 
nia. It’s run by oil millicnaires and bankers and 
big ranchers and the growers down here in the 
Valley. 

"I'm not saying that there aren't a lot of very fine 
Anglo people here in Texas; they'd like to change 
things here, as much as we do. But they're not 
able to win most of the elections; I guess that's the 
trouble. So, you have these Texas Rangers, and 
you have the kind of governors we've had, and 
you have the Texas Legislature—and Pll tell you 
what it all adds up to, so far as my people are 
concerned: we're poor as can be, and we have no 
doctors to see us, and the worst schools you can 
imagine, and we're hounded to death if we try to 
organize and protest, and there's no way for us to 
get our message across, or even work among our 
own people. l've been arrested twenty-three times, 
and beaten up, and driven from one county to an- 
other, and dropped off and told not to come back. 
Ive been told to go to New Mexico, where there 
are a lot of people like me, and where the Mexi- 
cans and the Anglos share power—that's what one 
sheriff said to me. He said that my trouble was 
that I didn't know the difference between Texas 
and places like California or New Mexico. He said 
that in Texas the Mexicans aren't going to be al- 
lowed to 'take over. I nodded. What else can you 
do when a guy has two guns on his belt and a rifle 
beside him, and a but:on nearby that will bring 
ten or twenty more guys, all armed like him? This 
is a free country, they tell you in school. Texas is a 
great state, one of the best in our democracy, they 
tell our Chicano children. But who can believe it, 
if he's one of us?" 

His children are among those he worries about. 
They are fourteen, twelve, nine, and seven. His 
wife wanted more, but he broke with the Catholic 
Church, and insisted that they stop. She was quite 
upset; even now she is: "I went along with him. 
What could I do? He threatened to stay away from 
me. He was stronger than I was. Usually it is the 
man who is weak; but he told me he wasn't going 
to bring one child after another into this world, 
while we are so poor here, in the Valley. I thought 
for a while that he had someone else. But he 
didn't. He got some fills for me, and I agreed to 
take them. The priest told me to stay away from 
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What appliance makers 


are doing to reduce 
your power consumption 


One prominent manufacturer 
IS now using rotary compressors 
for their new residential air 
conditioning systems. They 
estimate electricity savings of as 
much as 26 per cen? compared 
to their previous systems. 





A new type of ignition system 

which does away with all pilot lights 
is now offered in a well-known 
make of gas range. T he 
manufacturer estimates 
typical gas savings at 

about 3076. 
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A major refrigeretor-freezer 
line is now on the market which 
reducescold losses so effectively 
that it uses much bss electricity 
than other models. For example, 
a 17-cu-ft model can save up to 
43%. Over the average life span 
of a refrigerator (16 years) the 
total savings would be about 
$410—enough tc pay for a 
brand-new refrigerator at today s 
prices. 
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Little appliances can save 
power, too. Example: a new kind 
of electric clock draws so little 
current it doesn't even register in 
the nome electric meter. New 
small motors of more efficient 
design are saving power in a 
variety of electric housewares. 


As a major supplier of steels to the appliance industry, we have 
developed several new products to meet their needs, and have 
devoted a great deal of our time and expertise in helping appliance 
makers to get the most out of each kind of steel they use. Living 

as close to them as we Qo, we are confident that they will continue 
to chip away at the power consumption of their products. 


i STEEL 





the church; he said I was living in sin. Finally he 
decided to overlook what I’ve been doing. He met 
me on the road once, and told me to come back to 
church. He said he would burn in Hell, probably— 
but that my husband and I are suffering enough 
right now, so no one is getting away with any- 
thing! My husband says that one day all our 
people out there in the fields of the Valley, all of 
our migrants in North Texas and beyond, all of 
San Antonio's janitors and short-order cooks and 
garbage collectors and scrubbing women—the Chi- 
canos of Texas and other states—will be members 
of unions, and will have clinics to go to, in case of 
illness, and schools where their children aremt 
looked down upon as ‘dumb and dirty. " 

Her husband goes into a rage at home when he 
hears those last three words. His children come 
home from school and repeat the judgments 
handed down by their Anglo teachers: the dum» 
and dirty Mexicans. He knows as a matter of fact 
that many of his people's children don't even enter 
elementary school, let alone graduate from hign 
school. As of 1970, 13.9 percent of Spanish-sur- 
named Texans had received no formal education 
at all, and less than 10 percent (9.2 percent) had 
gone to college. On the other hand, less than one 
percent of all Anglos had received no formal edu- 
cation, and over one fourth (26.8 percent) had 
been educated past high school. One out of every 
two (51.6 percent) Anglo individuals had received 
secondary school training beyond the eighth grade 
level, but only a little over one in four (28.1 per- 
cent) Spanish-surnamed youths had received the 
equivalent of high school training. 

And even when Spanish-speaking boys and girls 
do go to school, they all too commonly go througk 
a number of humiliating experiences. The husbanc 
just mentioned has this to say: “My oldest child. 
she was ready to leave school when she was in the 
fifth grade. The teacher shouted at her, told her 
she was wasting her time coming there to that old 
building they give us. Have you seen the beautifu! 
school the Anglo children have? Have you seen 
those teachers bowing and kissing the ground 
when the Anglo parents come there? I know: I 
worked as a truck driver for a while—the best job 
in the county for a Chicano, I was told. I'd deliver 
cases of milk to the school. While I was putting 
the cases away, and carrying out the empty bottles, 
and waiting for the principal to sign his name, I'd 
hear the teachers talking. They said they'd hate to 
teach us Mexicans, because we are inferior and it 
is a waste of time. I wanted to go punch them all 
in the face. I thought to myself, Well, at least you 
know what they think, because you've heard with 
your own ears. I dream of revenge, but that will 
never happen. All we want is our fair amount— 
work and the right to bargain with the bosses. If 
the government in Washington had its way, we'd 
probably be in a better position; but up there in 
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Austin—well, the people in the state government 
sell themselves to the highest bidder, and in this 
state, let me tell you, that means they don't do too 
bad." 

He is, most of the time, not as bitter and cynical 
as this. Usually he exhorts his fellow Chicanos to 
band together, to think of their common interests, 
to try to find in solidarity and a new kind of self- 
respect the means of gaining the greater political 
and economic strength so obviously needed. But 
sometimes he kicks the ground and stares out at 
the signs that announce one or another grower's 
property, and he shakes his fist at the whole state 
of Texas: "We've been on the bottom since they 
beat us and stole our land, over a hundred years 
ago. They were greedy then, and they haven't 
changed. If we keep standing up to them, we'll get 
a little more, a little more. But I'll tell you, the 
rich Anglos of Texas aren't going to give anything 
away, nothing, unless they're forced to. They have 
their tax deals with the federal government; they 
don't give all they should to Washington. They run 
Austin. And they sure run this Valley—with their 
Rangers and sheriffs and private 'protection' ser- 
vices. So, we'll keep trying; we'll appeal to every- 
one’s conscience, and we'll pray, like the priests 
say we should, and we'l be glad when people 
come down here and see the score and go back to 
write their articles. But Pll tell you: we won't ex- 
pect to see real justice here, not in my lifetime, 
and not in my children's, and not in their chil- 
dren’s. And beyond that length of time, I can't 
even imagine. That's the way it is for us." 

I leave him and go to San Antonio where thou- 
sands of Chicano people live; many of them left 
the Rio Grande Valley in search cf a better life— 
but in vain. I meet with physicians at a conference, 
or old college friends for a meal. We talk; we dis- 
cuss their work, my work, the various “problems” 
that Texas, like other states, is, cr ought to be, 
struggling with. Usually we speak with concern; we 
want to be of help to those less fortunate, and we 
try to figure out how to do so. But there is, at the 
present time, little we can come up with that will 
make much difference to that man, to his wife and 
his children. His despair is matched by our sense 
of frustration and futility. His precarious and vul- 
nerable life, however, has to be contrasted with the 
comfortable life I live, with the comfortable life 
my good Anglo friends in Texas' various cities live. 
There is no escaping class and race and their sad 
consequences. As he puts it, “that’s the way it is" 
for him and for the rest of us—the continuing pres- 
ence among Americans, in Texas and elsewhere, of 
a handful of the very rich, a larger number of the 
rather well off, but a much larger number of the 
hard-working yet barely managing, and alas, a far 
from insignificant number of the hard-working 
though miserably underpaid, not to mention those 
many thousands who can find no work at all. OU 


EDUCATION 


IN 


TEXAS 


Nowhere im Texas is the paradox 
of scale more visible than in its sys- 
tem of public and private education. 
Some 130 universities, colleges, ju- 
nior and community colleges, medi- 
cal schools, seminaries, and other 
institutions of higher learning are 
scattered over the Texas landscape. 
(Only four states, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
have more.) At the same time, fac- 
ulty salaries have slipped far below 
the naticnal average: the University 
of Texas at Austin—an outpost of 
enlightenment in the sprawling 
Texas university svstem—is riven 
with quarres among its adminis- 
trators and state regents; and 3 per- 
cent of the state's population 25 
years of age or older have never 
been to school at all. 

Low tuition, a variety of local op- 
tions, and sheer distance keep Texas 
students at home, while high non- 
resident tuition keeps outsiders out- 
side, making Texas higher education 
the most insular in the nation. 


* * * 


Two Texas schools, the University 
of Texas at Austin and Texas A&M, 
share an astonishing annual wind- 
fall from cil royalties earned on 
more than 2.1 million acres reserved 
by the state's early settlers for the 
financing of “a university of the 
first class.” The Texas Constitution 
of 1876 established what it called a 
“University Permanent Fund” for 
this purpose, and set aside one mil- 
lion acres in nineteen arid West 
Texas counties, thinking to sell the 
land eventually, anc pump the pro- 
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ceeds into university education. The 
1883 State Legislature added one 
million acres to the original grant, 
and a surveying error, discovered in 
1931, gave the University of Texas 
system still another 100,000 acres. 
In 1923, oil was discovered in 
Reagan County and the permanent 
fund dramatically increased in 
value. In 1975, its worth exceeds 
$714 million, and for the academic 
year 1973-74, the fund produced 
$32,320,000 im income—two thirds 
for the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin, and one third for Texas A&M. 


* * * 


Texas is the third most populous 
state in the union, and with more 
than half a million students in its 
colleges and universities, ranks fourth 
in the percentage of population en- 
rolled in higher education. The fig- 
ures, for the five largest states: 


12 campuses, 34,000 faculty and . 
staff members, a physical plant ` 
worth more than $760 million, and  . 
an annual budget of $400 million. . 
The University's endowment of $700 
million is the nation’s third largest, 
behind Harvard and Princeton. 


* * * 


In December, 1974, the University . 
of Texas at Austin received . 
$50,000 from an anonymous donor . 
for the designing, seulpting, casting, | 
and erection on campus of a larger- - 
than-life-size statue of Bevo, the © 
Longhorns' steer mascot. 4 

Former Texas Governor Allan . 
Shivers, who serves with Lady Bird — 
Johnson and seven other prominent . 
Texans on the University of Texas . 
Board of Regents, reported that ef- - 
forts to convince the anonymous do- — 
nor of the greater need for scholar- — 
ships failed. : 





Population 

California 20,907,000 

New York 18,111,000 

Texas 12,050,000 

Pennsylvania ^ 11,835,000 

Illinois 11,131,000 
x * ES 


Texas has more senior colleges, 
public and private, than 45 other 
states, and more public junior col- 
leges than any other state except 
California. The University of Texas 
system alone has 73,000 students on 


Total College Percentage 
Enrollment, 1974 in College 
1,530,178 7.3 
954,471 22 
548,829 4.5 
444,799 3.9 
533,249 4.8 

* * * 


During the last six years, Texas . 
educational zealots helped to create | 
27 new public colleges and universi- — 
ties in every section of the state. In — 
the spirit of this impulse to expand . 
beyond the central campus, such 
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l of Houston, Texas A&I, East Texas 


— State, Pan American, and Sul Ross 
< State have opened "upper level" 
centers at neighboring community 
BE colleges. Because state legislators are 
keen to have colleges and universi- 
ties in their districts, the University 
_ of Texas branch university system is 
- tentacled from El Paso in the west 
.to Houston in the east, from San 
. Antonio in the south to Dallas and 
Pingin in the north, with a Uni- 
versity of Texas of the Permian Ba- 


- sin at Odessa on the High Plains. 


. Almost every Texas state senator 
now has a University of Texas. And 
‘only a few hundred thousand of the 
"State's 12 million residents live more 
than 50 miles from a college or uni- 
versity campus. 


* * * 


Even so, faculty salaries at these 
.. far-flung bases of higher education 
“continue to drop. In 1970 they were 
-6 percent below the national aver- 


age; by 1974 they had dropped to 
- Il percent below. 


Texas faculty salaries don't com- 
pare favorably even with salaries in 
colleges and universities of the 
- states of the old Confederacy, aver- 
aging nearly $1500 lower than the 
E pure for "major state universities" 
-in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Bi icoreia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
- Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
- The highest-paid professor in Texas 
R H. Bing, professor of mathemat- 
ics at U.T.-Austin) draws a nine- 
Bonth salary of $41,360; the lowest, 


n at U.T.-El Paso, earns an annual 


pu of $12,408. 


* * * 


Tuition for out-of-state students 
can run as much as ten times that 
P charged Texas residents. For Texas 
citizens, tuition at state-supported 


By schools ranges from $120 to $322 
= per academic year, among the low- 
_ est in the nation. Nonresident tui- 
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tion at state-supported schools ($980 
to $1182) is amorg the highest. 

The number cf out-of-state stu- 
dents in Texas institutions of higher 
education has cecreased steadily 
since the fall of .971, when legisla- 
tion increasing out-of-state tuition 
went into effect. 


* * * 


When John Ccnnally was gover- 
nor of Texas, be suggested that 
some members of the board of re- 
gents of the University of Texas sys- 
tem should be non-Texans, reason- 
ing that any uriversity trying to 
provide national leadership should 
have a national censtituency. 

Nothing came cf the suggestion. 
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Some statistical comparisons: 

Texas has a larger percentage of 
college graduates in the 25-and- 
older age group than any southern 
state other than V rginia. 

Texas ranks 22ad among the 50 
states in the percentage of popu- 
lation aged 25 or older with four or 
more years of college. 

Texas ranks 37th in salaries paid 
public school teacaers. The average 
Texas teacher earrs $8967; the U.S. 
average is $10,673. 

Texas per capita expenditure for 
all education, from kindergarten 
through college, s:ate and local, is 
$265.18, placing it 35th in the rank- 
ings of the Natioral Education As- 
sociation. 

Texas ranks l6th among the 50 
states in the percentage (42.6) of all 
government expenditures going to 
education. 


* * * 


Texas women are being drawn to 
higher education more rapidly than 
women in other parts of the nation. 
Between 1973 and 1974, the number 
of women enrolled in Texas colleges 
and universities imcreased by 11.9 
percent—compared to an average 
national increase of 7.7 percent. 

During the same period, the num- 
ber of men students in Texas in- 
creased by 6.9 percent while the na- 
tional increase was only 3.8 percent. 


* * * 
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The University of Texas at Austin 
ranks second naticnally in the num- 
ber of Fulbright-Hays awards (16) 
received by its faculty and students 
for the 1974-75 academic year, ex- 
ceeded only by UCLA, with 18. Wis- 
consin was third, with 15 awards. 


* * * 


In the 1970 A Rating of Graduate 
Programs, 23 out of 33 graduate 
programs at the University of Texas 
were placed in tae "leading pro- 
gram" category. None of the 33 was 
evaluated as "less than adequate." 
Eight of the 23 “leading programs” 
are now ranked among the top ten 
in the country, and of these eight, 
four are among the top five. 

Linguistics at U.T.-Austin is tied 

with UCLA for second, with only 

MIT ahead. 

German at U.T.-Austin is tied 

with Indiana for third, behind 

California at Berkeley and Yale. 

Spanish at U.T. is in a four-way 

tie with Illinois, Michigan, and 

Yale. 

Botany is tied with Wisconsin for 

fifth. 

Civil engineering is ninth, tied 

with the University of California 

at Davis, Stanford, and the Uni- 
versity of Washirgton at Seattle. 

Population biology is ninth. 

Geology is in a tenth-place tie 

with Pennsylvania State and Chi- 

cago. 

Classics is tenth. 

The 1970 ratings placed both 
U.T.-Austin and Rice University 
among the nation's top 50 universi- 
ties in terms of overall quality in 
their graduate offerings. 


* * * 


Approximately 4) percent of all 
students enrolled in Texas colleges 
and universities receive some type 
of financial assistance. The total 
funds expended for this purpose in 
1973 came to $114,201,380, or 
$218.90 for each student in a Texas 
institution of higher learning. 

The Texas Legislature approved a 
Tuition Equalizatior Grant program 
in 1971 at the bekest of lobbyists 
for private institutions. Muted con- 
troversy continues over the program, 
which provides up to $600 a year to 
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students attending a private college 
or university in the state. The indi- 
vidual student's grant may not exceed 
the difference between the cost of tui- 
tion in a public institution and that of 
the private college attended. 

The legislative appropriation for 
this program has increased from $1 
milion in 1971-72 to $7.5 million 
for 1974-75. 


* * * 


Texas has seven medical schools— 
five public, one independent, and 
one independent college of osteo- 
pathic medicine (scon to become 
public, a part of Ncrth Texas State 
University). 

A total of 2537 students were en- 
rolled in Texas medical schools in 
1973-74; two years earlier there 
were 1608 students in the four exist- 
ing medical schools. 

Texas increased its production of 
M.D.s by 61 percent between 1968 
and 1973. 


* * * 


Only 6.6 percent of the 42,000 
students at the University of Texas 
at Austin are members of ethnic mi- 
norities. However, the number of 
ethnic minority students increased 
by one percent between 1973 and 1974. 

In 1973 the University enrolled 
412 black students and in 1974, 521. 


The number of Spanish-surnamed 
American students at U.T.-Austin 
rose from 1792 in 1973 to 2096 in 
1974, an increase of 55 percent. 

The number of American Indians 
attending U.T.-Austin increased 
from 101 to 149 during the same 
period. 


* * x 


Beginning Texas public school 
teachers now receive an annual sal- 
ary of $6600; the Texas State 
Teachers Association is asking the 
Texas Legislature to raise this start- 
ing salary to $10,000. 


x * * 


A district judge in Austin ruled 
that nature, not the Austin Indepen- 
dent School District, discriminated 
against pregnant women. 

A pregnant, unmarried high 
school teacher had gone to court to 
continue her job at LBJ (Lyndon 
Baines Johnson) High School. The 
School District superintendent had 
transferred her out of the classroom. 

Ms. Harriet Wardlaw said she 
does not wish to marry, but desires 
to continue her teaching career. In 
her petition to the court, Ms. Ward- 
law claimed, “Plaintiff has per- 


formed no illegal act and defen- 
dant's action is based solely on her 
pregnant, single status." 





Education in Texas 


Ms. Wardlaw contended that an 
unmarried male teacher would father 
a child without losing his position. 


* * * 


Fifty-four percent of Texas’ 2.8 
million public school pupils are en- 
rolled in 4 percent (46) of the state’s 
1100 school districts. These 46 
school districts have 10,000 or more 
pupils in average daily attendance. 

Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict, the largest district in Texas— 
and the sixth largest in the nation— 
has approximately 227,000 pupils 
while 25 districts in the state have 
fewer than 24 pupils each. 


* * * 


Public school education in Texas 
cost an estimated $2.7 billion ir 
1973-74. Approximately 47 percent! 
came from state funds, 43 percent 
from local funds, and 10 percen! 
from federal funds. 


* * * 


A State Treasury surplus of nearly 
$1 billion has accumulated in the 
wake of a U. S. Supreme Court de 
cision that the method of financing 
public school education in Texas i: 
inequitable (the Rodriguez case) 
The basis of the Rodriguez case i 
the contention that children in poo 
districts receive an education infe 
rior to that in richer districts. Eacl 
county and each school district de 
termines the taxable value of prop 
erty in its jurisdiction, a value ofter 
set far below the market value 
With 1100 school districts, it is no 
uncommon for a rich district to bi 
separated from a poor district by : 
boundary no more significant than : 
creek bed or a farm-to-market road 
thus dramatizing the inequities. 

Texas Attorney General John Hil 
has warned that "continued use o 
unequalized assessment values ii 
determining the county economi 
index presents a constitutional prob 
lem." Establishment of a true uni 
form system of property assessment 
will require legislative action, anc 
many are pessimistic about how thi 
can be done. Restructuring the fi 
nancing of Texas public schools is | 
top priority of the Texas Legislatur 
biennial session in Spring, 1975. L 
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WHAT YOUR 
TOUR GUIDE 
WON'T TELL 
YOU ABOUT 
TEXAS' MOST 
FAMOUS 
MONUMENTS 


In 1836, a band of 
adventurers and settlers 
who had taken refuge in 
a mission were wiped 
out by a vastly superior 
Mexican force bent on 
re-establishing dominion 
over the region of 
Mexico north of the Rio 
Grande. Among those 
killed were Jim Bowie 
and Davy Crockett. The 
mission, known as the 
Alamo, today stands in 
a square in the middle 
of modern San Antonio, 
looking small and 
unpretentious in the 
light of its legend. No 
matter. The casual 
visitor strolling through 
the cool stone walls of 
the Alamo will pass, on 
his way out of the 
independence shrine, a 
painting interpreting the 
battle. A sea of Mexican 
troops, all apparently 
rendered from the same 
model, are storming the 
battlements, drowning 
the valiant Texas 
defenders in a flood of 
musket blasts and 
bayonet thrusts. There, 
waving his sword, 
stands the garrison 
commander, William 
Barret Travis. He looks 


strangely familiar. So, 
apparently 
coincidentally, does Jim 
Bowie. So does 
Crockett. Wait a minute. 
That's not Travis, that's 
Laurence Harvey. And, 
Bowie, why that's 
Richard Widmark. And 
Crockett? None other 
than John Wayne. Yes, 
tourists, this painting 
commemorating the 
most famous event of 
Texas history is taken 
not from history (which 
is filled with portraits of 
the real Alamo 
defenders), but from a 
Hollywood film. Chalk 
up one mark for life 
imitating art. 


Two hundred miles to 
the east, in a marshy 
plain, rises a tall spire 
topped with a giant 
limestone star. This is 
the San Jacinto 
Monument (1), 
commemorating the 
battle where, a month 
after the Alamo, Sam 
Houston gave the villain 
Santa Anna his due and 
won Texas 
independence. The star 
symbolizes the Lone Star 


of the Texas flag; it also 
provides the margin of 
height over the 
Washington Monument, 
which, with the 
exception of the star, 
the San Jacinto 
Monument copies. Like 
the State Capitol in 
Austin, the San Jacinto 
Monument was 
deliberately built to be 
just taller than the 
respective monument in 
Washington. Bigger is 
best, and both are 
Texan. Right? Well, not 
quite. 

The San Jacinto 
Monument is nestled 
next to the world’s 
largest petrochemical 
complex, right there on 
the Houston Ship 
Channe . This complex, 
which looks like a 
(natural y) larger version 
of northern New Jersey, 
has been fueled as 
much bv cheap water as 
by cheao petroleum. The 
industries' wells, 
however, have triggered 
an inexorable natural 
process which has 
caused the land to sink, 
up to niae feet in 
places. Dne of these 
places is San Jacinto. 
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To walk the stone path 
around the monument’s 
reflecting pool, for 
example, the curious 
visitor must navigate 
through water up to his 
chest, accompanied in 
the process by leaping 
schools of mullet. Over 
five acres of the 
battlegrounds have 
disappeared beneath the 
waves. More are going. 
To win Texas' 
independence on the 
same spot today, Sam 
Houston would need 
scuba gear. 


A more modern shrine 
is the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library in 
Austin, a popular place 
for tourists which is 
easy to visit and 
interesting, what with its 
replica of the Oval 
Office and its relics of 
LBJ's presidency. Called 
Ozymandias Hall by 
some University of 
Texas wags, the library, 
the final irony of 
President Johnson's last 
years, turned out to 
have been constructed 
in haste of defective 
marble. Less than a year 


after President Nixon 
and John Connally 
helped open it, the 
entire marble facade 
had to be removed and 
replaced. The cost: $1.8 
million. 


Finally, there is the 
Astrodome (2), the 
number one tourist 
attraction in Texas. Now 
entering its tenth year, the 
Dome has a harder and 
harder time maintaining 
its image as the self- 
proclaimed eighth 
wonder of the world in 
the face of its patrons' 
growing belief that it is 
just another hometown 
ball park. This belief is 
confirmed by the fact 
that the Dome leaks, so 
much so that fans at 
football games last fall 
routinely brought along 
umbrellas. The 
brainchild of a 
classically ambitious 
Texan named Roy 
Hofheinz (father of the 
city's current mayor, 
Fred Hofheinz, who 
simultaneously projects 
the reformer's image in 
public life, and promotes 
Evel Knievel's Snake 


River Canyon jump and 
prize fights privately), it 
is leased to him by its 
technical owner, Harris 
County, for $1 a year. 
The Judge (as the elder 
Hofheinz is known) 
scrapes up this rent by 
throwing on everything 
from rodeos and bull- 
fights to Billy Graham 
and Maharaj Ji, not 

to mention baseball, 
football, etc. For their 
anniversary, the 
Domesmen are planning 
a performance by the La 
Scala opera company 
and a baseball game 
between Cuban and U.S. 
all-stars (an effort at 
diplomacy better suited 
to the Dome than table 
tennis). Even ten years 
later, the city fathers 
can't decide whether the 
Judge pulled a fast one 
on them or not. As for 
the Judge, he is 
preparing to move out of 
the Dome (where he has 
lived for the past eight 
years, sometimes going 
days at a time without 
leaving its artificially 
created atmosphere), 
into an appropriate 
mansion in nearby River 
Oaks, just around the 





corner from John 
Connally. 


All this is not to say 
the state does not have 
places to visit which are 
free from boastfulness, 
crassness, overreaching 
and misplaced grandeur, 
and general bad fortune. 
It does. The town of 
Round Top, off the 
beaten track between 
Houston and Austin, is 
one. There Ima Hogg 
has helped restore a 
frontier town with 
felicitous taste. On 
random weekends one 
might find in Round Top 
a Shakespeare festival, 
a workshop for concert 
pianists, or a barn 
dance. The Institute for 
Texan Cultures is 
another rewarding spot, 
as is (usually) the 
nearby San Antonio 
River Walk, an almost 
shockingly pleasant 
departure from the 
'eatures of most Texas 
cities. Philip Johnson’s 
water gardens in Fort 
Worth (3) are also 
enjoyable, as is Louis I. 
Xahn's Kimbell Art 
Museum (4). 

—N.B. 
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One man’s guide to Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Austin, El Paso, and San Antonio. 


Houston 


f Houston, the nation’s third largest pert 

and home of the world’s largest petno- 

chemical complex—that soulless Los An- 
geles of the Gulf coast—there is good news and 
bad news. The good news is that Houston is sink- 
ing into the sea at the rate of four inches per year; 
the bad news is that the rate of sinkage is far too 
slow to satisfy civilized men in love with beauty. 
The largest city in the South—and the sixth ranked 
city in the United States (estimated population: 
1,386,860)—never has enacted a single commercial 
zoning law. Theoretically, one may raise pigs ad- 
joining the Astrodome or sell Jiffy Tacos from a 
clapboard shack snuggled against the 714-foot maj- 
esty of One Shell Plaza. Only one of forty-four 
sewage treatment plants meets the minimal re- 
quirement of the Texas Water Quality Board. 
Much of the city stinks of malodorous oil by-prod- 
ucts, of toxic carbon monoxide clouds laid down 
by traffic, of sulphurs and pulpwood, and of those 
special greasy, funky odors indigenous to the 
ghetto poor. The rich, of course, have their conve- 
nient residential zoning laws protected by deed 
covenants swearing never to raise hogs or sell Jiffy 
Tacos in a given community. West Houston— River 
Oaks, the Rice University section—has preserved a 
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restful greenbelt pleasing to the eye, a great swath 
of trees and grasses which, when viewed from a 
downtown skyscraper, appears to be Central Park 
ten times over. These privileged eaclaves, however, 
do not fall under the gaze of the incidental tourist. 
One is more likely to remember fake Tudor and 
baroque semi-mansions rising out of the coastal 
plain as far as thirty miles from the city, $90,000 
homes astonishingly built cheek by jowl, looking 
like a Levittown for bankers who probably collect 
bullfight paintings superimposed on silk. Nor can 
one easily forget Pasadena, across the Ship Chan- 
nel, the quintessential workingman's town, with in- 
dustrial wastes, bloody bucket bars, used car lots, 
and storm sewers which—confused by. the land's 
sinkage and tilting—now run in the wrong direction 
and choke on themselves. Pasadena is white man's 
country; in the bars one workman may say to a 
pal approaching the jukebox, “Hey, play one by 
the nigger": that is his tribute to Charley Pride, 
the nation's only black country-western recording 
star. and a Dallas resident. George Wallace does 
well on election days in Pasadenz, as in neighbor- 
ing Texas City and Baytown. High school athletes 
in these industrialized areas grow angry and feed 
their competitive motivations on the careless utter- 
ances of visiting opponents whc remark on the 
ugly or gag at the stench. 

Though one knows that Houston is, indeed, very 
rich—and makes its cultural contributions—the gen- 
eral impression is that of a cluttered dime store, a 
garage sale gone wrong, a leaking sewer pipe. 
There are art galleries in Houston, good restau- 
rants, people who write books as well as read 


them. On my recent visit, the folk singer Joan 
Baez, raising money for an international organiza- 
tion dedicated to ending political imprisonments 
and political torture, drew three thousand generous 
Houstonians on a cold, rainy night. 

Even in all the urban tangle, the city offers 
Montrose, sometimes called “the strangest neigh- 
borhood east of the Pecos,” or "Houston's Left 
Bank." It has European-style restaurants and side- 
walk cafés, many of which operate out of reno- 
vated turn-of-the-century homes. One of these, 
Prufrock's, is the hangout for free-lance hippies, 
students, artists, writers, and college professors who 
play chess in front of a fireplace attended by the 
customers; T. S. Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Al- 
fred Prufrock” is lettered along the top of three 
walls, and it is here that one University of Hous- 
ton professor holds final examinations each year. 

Since the days when O. Henry was a reporter 
for the Houston Post, and crafting his early short 
stories, Montrose has been the center of the cre- 
ative community. It has gone from a once wealthy 
residential section to a peeling low-rent district, 
back to its present mixed-bag ambience where 
grand old retouched Victorian mansions exist be- 
side jerry-built shacks. People who like it call it 
“cosmopolitan,” while those who disapprove find it 
“freaky.” Here one finds the Cuban exile commu- 
nity, a sizable homosexual population, a few strip- 
tease joints, good Mexican or Creole cafés, health 
food stores, Greek sailors eager to sample the 
menu at Zorba’s while their ships are in port, an- 
tique stores, boutiques, sidewalk artists—you name 
it. Though the accepted impression is that Houston 
is a whiskey-and-trombone town, Montrose alone 
contains elements of Manhattan’s Soho area, Bos- 
ton's “Combat Zone," Washington's Georgetown, 
and Chicago's Old Town. 

The neighboring San Jacinto Battlefield is in 
some places chest-high in water. Indeed, another 
hurricane like Carla, which a few years ago accom- 
plshed $350 million in damages though passing 
100 miles to the southwest of Galveston, would (if 
blowing hell-bent through that island city and 
Houston) wipe out the huge LBJ Space Center and 
the only highway offering escape from Galveston, 
and place more than 1000 square miles of coastal 
Texas bereath the waves. 


Dallas 


ouston is where it is and what it is because 

of its geographic posture near the coast, 

its history as an early Texas settlement, its 

early agriculture and later oil wealth, and its Ship 
Channel making it an important port. Dallas, how- 
ever, is without rational explanation. In his book 
Dallas Public and Private, Warren Leslie wrote: 
"The truth is, there really isn't any reason for Dal- 
las. It sits in the middle of nowhere and nothing. 


The land around it is dry, black and unproductive; 
farmers do battle with it to exist. The only natural 
waterway is the Trinity River which is, alternately, 
almost invisible or flooding to the danger 
point. . . . When the city was founded, the nearest 
railroad was hundreds of miles away. The oil der- 
rick is unknown in Dallas and no gas, no sulphur 
has ever been found there." 
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Somehow, Dallas attracted men determined to 
build a great city: go-getters and can-doers, men of 
ambitious fevers. In the 1870s, when the town had 
only 4000 people and seemed destined to go no- 
where, it bribed one railroad company with $5000 
to bend its tracks through Dallas; when a second 
railroad company refused a bribe, community lead- 
ers marched on the Texas Legislature and by hook 
or crook convinced that body to require by law 
that the railroad run through Dallas. By the early 
1920s, the town had become headquarters for fi- 
nancial institutions and insurance companies. 
When Texas celebrated its centennial in 1936, Dal- 
las aggressively attained designation as the offical 
centennial site, even though no battles had been 
fought in Dallas, no treaties signed there, and vis- 
itors had few sights to see unless they admired 
paved streets and tall buildings. Today it is the 
third most important fashion center in the United 
States, bowing only to New York and Los Angels. 
And its World Trade Center covers many acres. 

But I never have liked the place. Admired its 
hustle, yes, especially in my younger days. Appre- 
ciated that it wasn't an industrial wasteland, like 
Houston, and yet managed to grow and prosper in 
a more orderly fashion. But it seemed cold and im- 
personal when one visited, its people a little too 
smug and sure and conforming. By the early 
1960s, its reputation as a hotbed of right-wing ex- 
tremists had soured me. I was embarrassed when 
an angry mob spat on and cursed Senator Lyndon 
Johnson and Lady Bird in downtown Dallas (for 
his Democratic crime of running for Vice Presi- 
dent), and again when street kooks shoved, hit, 
and heckled the visiting Adlai Stevenson. On hear- 
ing a TV flash that President Kennedy’s motorcade 
had been fired on there, I pounded a table and 
shouted: “Those goddamned Nazi bastards!” After 
the shock died down, I appreciated a dark joke: “I 
don’t think the Dallas police department is so 
bad—look how quickly they caught Jack Ruby.” 

Many say the city has mellowed; one cannot en- 
counter a Dallas friend without being so assured. 
Doug Zable, a free-lance journalist, insists: 
“Really, it’s changed. People leave you alone new. 
There’s not all that pressure to conform. You can 
live any life-style you want—hippie, young execu- 
tive, swinging singles. Nobody challenges your po- 
litical views just because they disagree, or how you 
dress or act. You can choose your culture, and lose 
yourself almost as in New York or any other city.” 
Certainly the city’s leadership—for many years a 
closed oligarchy—has attempted to erase the assas- 
sination image of the city; many individual Dallas- 
ites have undergone soul-searching since their 
hometown came to prominence as the most ha:ed 
in America. I cannot forget that Dallas juries, hcw- 
ever, continue to be among the hardest in a strict 
law-and-order state, showing small understanding 
of man’s limited time in handing down sentences 
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of 1500 years . . . 1800 years . . . 2200 years; a 
former editor of The Iconoclast, an underground 
newspaper, is doing ten years and one day for 
being caught in the company of three or four 
joints of marihuana: the sophisticated jury knew 
the added one day would prohibit parole for the 
young radical. 


Fort Worth 


ive me, instead, the live-and-let-live atti- 

tudes in neighboring Fort Worth. It re- 

mains a big ol’ country town, ambitious 

enough to get along but loose enough to leave you 
alone. Even its police department is tolerant 
enough to permit Mafioso types to settle their 
scores by gangland wars, saving the taxpayers 
money and themselves much grief. Fort Worth 1s 
the only large town in Texas where one's friends— 
lawyers, politicians, writers, even businessmen— 
may be counted on, almost to a man, to drop 
whatever they are doing and go reveling should 
you call at 10 A.M. from an airport phone booth 
and suggest that it's play time. Fort Worth's night 
life may not be much more exciting than that of 
Indianapolis, but its wateringholes are friendly so 
long as one avoids whore bars on the Jacksboro 
Highway, where reign greed anc macho values. I 
like the city's flawed old neighbcrhoods with their 
cracked sidewalks, great trees, and casual airs. 
People in Cowtown appear happy; they grin and 
clap you on the back as if they mean it; their 
laughter has a merry ring. They can even laugh at 
themselves. Sheridan Taylor, a lawyer, tells of tak- 
ing visiting friends or clients to view a flowing se- 
ries of waterfalls-some of them underground— 
established as part of the recent inner-city face-lift- 
ing. and highly advertised for its tourism value: 
"And, sonofabitch, half the time they don't even 
have the water on; all you see is this big mess of 
concrete." Taylor enjoys the community joke; he 
would never think of raising hell with city hall: 
live and let live. On a crisp day last fall I heard 
one Old Grad of TCU say to another, *Hey, Don, 
I slept plumb through the damn football game. 
How'd the ol' Horned Frogs do?" Lost to Texas, 
he was told, 81 to 16. Now, you must understand 
that Texas football continues to be serious business 
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indeed; many continue to identify with Baylor or 
SMU or Texas A&M well into their dotage, bank 
presidents and big ranchers and former beauty 
queens somehow managing to feel humiliated 
should taeir colors suffer even a one-point defeat. 
But, popping open a beer can, the TCU Old Grad 
said cheerfully, “Well, by God—looks like we fi- 
nally got our of-fense going.” Everybody laughed; 
soon four or five agreed to take off on Wednesday 
for a little midweek fishing, and nobody consulted 
an appointments calendar. As far as cities go, Fort 
Worth has a good feel. 


Austin, El Paso and 
San Antonio 


ive me Austin, Fort Worth, El Paso, and 

San Antonio in that order. For all their 
growths, changes, and upheavals, these 

retain vestiges of individual character; one is not 
so likely to awaken in them not knowing whether 
one is in Clevelanc, Atlanta, or Oshkosh. Their 
people, if ore may risk the vagaries of generality, 
seem at home with themselves in that special way, 
signaling a sense of community and a shared cul- 


ture. They have not yet burst their seams—though ` 


San Antonio threatens to, and the Fort 
Worth-Dallas metropolitan area is some 400,000 
people larger than Houston’s—or gone beyond that 
invisible border of place, time, and caring, into 
that inevitable, regionless tomorrow when all of 
America will be a paved parking lot with coast-to- 
coast people standing on each other’s feet, eating 
Jiffy Tacos, probably, and paying coin machines in 
exchange for the right to answer nature’s call. 

Austin is blessed with a hard core of citizens, 
growing in awareness, who may have decided, 
though a bit tardily, that mindless growth isn’t 
worth it. the ecology-conscious have begun to chal- 
lenge the "builders" who must, of course, first de- 
stroy. West Austin, with some of the finer homes 
and parks, is threatened by a new freeway nobody 
but the city council seems to want: law suits and 
restraining orders are in the works. People there, 
and in the Hill Country area, seem to have put the 
brakes on a Pentagcn plan to establish some giant 
subterranean nuclear plant; the University of 
Texas has decided to limit its Austin campus stu- 
dent population to 46,000; serious citizens are 
seeking ways and means to discourage Austin's 
growth beyond a half-million. They'll lose, in the 
end, bu: here's a lcud cheer for the slowing pro- 
cesses. With its academic community, political in- 
trigue, artists and writers colony, and surrounding 
hills and streams, Austin makes good music to my 
ear. 

El Paso, now at 350,000, is the westernmost of 
Texas cities; its obvious influences come from 
Mexico and its newspaper editorials often grouse 
that the city is so isolated from the rest of Texas, 
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and so ignored by its state government, that per- 
haps it should secede and join New Mexico. There 
is a joyful rawness to El Paso affairs: a prominent 
newspaper editor once smacked a prominent 
county judge with a whiskey bottle in the most 
public of circumstances; its governmental units of- 
ten provide as much fun and corruption as Newark 
or Chicago; its leftists and rightists stage gleeful 
blood battles, as do its competing newspapers. 
Malcolm McGregor, a lawyer and former state 
representative, who lives in a great house full of 
dark oak paneling and stained glass on a hill af- 
fording a view of Juarez, Mexico—across the Rio 
Grande—once said, "If Jesus Christ and a red- 
assed baboon ran against each other in this town, 
the El Paso Herald-Post would back one candidate 
and the El Paso Times another. And it wouldn't 
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make much difference to them which one was their 
candidate: they'd go all out for him.” 

In El Paso one also enjoys the green, fertile, irri- 
gated valley farms; the rugged rocky hills provid- 
ing a city backdrop; roller-coaster streets swooping 
up and down in imitation of San Francisco, and a 
swashbuckling, frontier attitude. Though adjaceat 
to the oldest settlement in Texas—Ysleta, the first 
Spanish mission—it has the good wild odor of the 
untamed and a sense of adventure. It is not, of 
course, the perfect city: its traffic snarls, showy 
shopping centers, and peas-in-a-pod housing devel- 
opments intrude; South El Paso, where the poorer 
Mexicans live, is as scabby and discouraging as 
anything you'll find in the ghettos of Washingtcn 
or Trenton; a section called “Smeltertown” gives 
off noxious, sulphuric, industrial odors. Ideologi- 
cally it is split, the extremes being composed of re- 
tired military officers, large in community business 
affairs, and young Chicanos weary of a system 12- 
noring their needs and leaving them to rot: there 
is much exploitation of “wetback” labor in tke 
fields, and of Mexican women who work for 
shameful wages as domestics or factory robots 
making boots, slacks, or widgets. 
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San Antonio knows this same split between the 
Haves and Have-Nots; it is a characteristic com- 
mon to Mexico, which virtually has no middle 
class. San Antonio, of course, has, but in the 
wealthy or the poor sections it's difficult to recall 
them. The “old rich" in San Antonio live gra- 
ciously, almost like feudal barons, with their cheap 
help and well-barbered estates. These are people 
who dress for dinner; they parade in their finery to 
each other's lavish house parties during holiday 
seasons. Close and clannish, they tend to inter- 
marry; a visitor will encounter and re-encounter 
the same faces on his party rounds. More than 
most closed societies, it seems to me, San Antonio's 
leading lights welcome the stranger so long as he 
comes recommended from one of :heir own. 

The city has dressed itself up during the past 
decade; one may loll under shady trees at riv- 
erfront cafés, watching paddle boats pass through 
the heart of downtown, lulled by good wines and 
mariachi music to the point of forgetting wretched 
slums not all that far distant. Brackenridge Park 
has for years been threatened by a new freeway, 
but survives. I like about San An:onio its graceful 
old Minger Hotel, out of another time. Not all that 


"much of the past is preserved, however; even the 


Alamo has been much doctored and must make do 
with refurbished legends—a huge department store 
now stands where much of the biood was spilled. 
Increasingly—as with the Alamo :tself—I find San 
Antonio's legend more attractive than its reality. It 
recently has known some of the bloodier drug wars 
in the Southwest, it hosts the usual ugly com- 
mercial tangles, and its officials are slow in answer- 
ing the needs of its poor Mexican-Americans. 
There is an unattractive paternalism toward them, 
a sense that they are somehow "diTerent" and may 
be due benign neglect: an aged fcrmer mayor em- 
barrassed the city a few years ago by making the 
network news with his declaration to the effect that 
"they" are happy people who sing and dance a 
great deal and don't have much ambition. San An- 
tonio has a military tradition and a military 
society, making it a bit stiff-necked and standoffish 
unless one is well connected. Perhaps it covets 
money and power and continued wild growth more 
than my other favorites. LI 
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"Harvey Cox wouldn't believe 
Texas." Dr. Kenneth Chafin, pastor 
of Houston's vigorous South Main 
Baptist Church, was referring to 
Cox's best seller of a decade ago, 
The Secular City, and to the ab- 
sence of such cities in what Chafin 
regards as “the bellwether state in 
contemporary American religion.” 
“Just as New York and the north- 
eastern states lead in shaping the 
media, and California leads in influ- 
encing life-styles,” says Dr. Chafin, 
“Texas js the most viable state reli- 
giously in this country.” Since Bap- 
tist preachers seldom aim low, it is 
tempting to dismiss such a claim as 
just another Texas boast, but a little 
stock-taking lends support to the as- 
sessment. 

Demographic precision is rarely 
possible when discussing American 
religious groups, but figures ob- 
tained from the National Council of 
Churches and well-informed de- 
nominational leaders suggest that 
adherents of the major religious 
groups :n Texas break down as fol- 
lows: 


Southern Baptists 2,363,000 
Roman Catholics 2,000,000 
Methodists 856,000 
Churcaes of Christ c. 750,000 
Pentecostal and 

Holk:ness c. 500,000 
Lutherans 248,000 
Presbyterians 209,000 
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Episcopalians 176,000 
Jews 60,000 
Mormons 42,000 


The Christian Science Church de- 
clares it keeps no records of its 
numbers in any state, but admits 
that Texas is a relatively high-den- 
sity area for Christian Science, with 
71 churches, 29 “societies,” and 20 
Christian Science youth organiza- 
tions on college campuses. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
which has been in Texas since 1675, 
is strongest among Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in South Texas and in the 
counties just north of the Mexican 
border, westward to El Paso. The 
rest of the state is dominated by 
Southern Baptists, who constitute 
more than one third of the popu- 
lation in 113 counties and one sixth 
of all the Southern Baptists in the 
world. Most of the 1,400,000 blacks 
in Texas belong to fundamentalist 
Baptist, Methodist, and Pentecos- 
tal/Holiness churches. Those along 
the southern Louisiana border are 
mostly Catholic. The state’s 60,000 
Jews, whose largest concentrations 
are in Houston and Dallas, are 
more likely to be Reform than Con- 
servative or Orthodox, and extreme 
sects, such as Hasidism, are prac- 
tically unknown. 

Texas has not escaped the secular- 
ization that has weakened churches 
in other sections of the country: 


many young adults have abandoned | 
the church, some out of deep re- 


sentment for what they regard as — 
narrow and stultifying religious heri- - 
tage, and others because the old 
symbols have lost their plausibility. - 


Perhaps because its religious im- 
pulse is both so powerful and so 
varied, Texas has proven hospitable 
to a number of unconventional and 
non-Western religions. The first ma+ 
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jor commune of the Children of | 
God was located on a farm east of x 
Fort Worth; the “charismatic move- — 


ment” has infiltrated virtually every - 
the Krishna . 
Consciousness Society operates à - 
training school for the children of © 
devotees in Dallas; and when Guru © 
Maharaj Ji ushered in the current . 
1973, he: 


large denomination; 


millennium in October, 
chose the Houston Astrodome as 


the spot from which universal love. 
and peace were to flow outward in © 
a never-ending stream. Even so, at - 
least one of every two Texans— | 
white, black, or brown—belongs to a — 
church that espouses a literal inter- — 


pretation of the Bible. Moreover, 
the most conservative of these—such 
as the Southern Baptists and 


Churches of Christ—are still grow- 4 


ing, with the greatest increase occur- 
ring among various Pentecostal and 


Holiness groups whose strict moral - 


standards, enthusiastic worship, and 
strong emphasis on such charismatic 
phenomena as ‘“‘speaking in 
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tongues” and faith healing are at- 
tracting large numbers of working- 


. class city dwellers. Reuel Lemmons, 


a longtime leader of the fundamen- 


-talist Churches of Christ and editor 
of the Firm Foundation, one of that 


church's most conservative publica- 


tions, explains the situation this 


way: "There is something ingrained 


- in human nature that demands an 
authoritative framework. People like 
- to be told what to do. We do not 
»want the chaos that comes without 
authority." 


When at least 50 percent of their 
neighbors share similar assumptions 
about the nature of the cosmos and 
its inhabitants, believers feel little 


; need to be defensive about their 
faith. One often sees bumper stick- 


ers that read IN CASE OF THE RAP- 
TURE [an aspect of Christ's second 


- coming] THIS CAR WILL BE UNOCCU- 


PIED. Large signboards in front of 
churches contend for the motorist's 
eye with catchy slogans—"A Going 
Church for a Coming Lord" ... 
“Anchored to the Rock but Geared 
to the Times"—and announce that 


the attendance goal for Home- 
coming Sunday is “1003 plus you 


and me.” 
Texas religion is not, however, 
simply a matter of slogans and sales- 


. manship. Kenneth Chafin’s South 
Main Baptist Church, for example, 


with a membership of 6500 and a 


- budget of over $1,000,000, sponsors 


an active program for 43 inter- 


. national groups, attracts 650 singles 


every Sunday to its activities for the 


“unmarried and formerly married,” 
. and is initiating a center for mar- - 
 riage and family counseling to be 
_ staffed by thirty psychiatrists and 
psychologists. But even South Main 
is dwarfed by First Baptist in Dal- 
las, whose 18,000 members (in- 
_ cluding Billy Graham) and weekly 
— contribution of $80,000 make it the 


largest and richest Baptist church in 


— the world. First Baptist is the sec- 
ond largest landowner in Dallas, 


surpassed only by the city itself. Its 
main facility, valued at $17 million, 
sprawls over three and a half city 
blocks, and is flanked by four huge 
bae coss D oe (a eT 
William C. Martin teaches sociology at 
Rice University in Houston. 
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parking lots and two indoor garages. 
Its staff of 256 supervises eight mis- 
sion centers, an e.even-grade private 
school, the Criswell Bible Institute 
for laymen (named for Rev. W. A. 
Criswell, who has served the church 
as pastor since 1944), a library of 
more than 25,0600 volumes, 23 
choirs, recreation facilities used by 
more than 1800 people each week, a 
large summer camp, and a full com- 
plement of Sunday school and other 
educational programs. 

Baptists have no corner on size or 
energy. Rabbi Rcbert Kahn, presi- 
dent of the Reforned Rabbinate of 
North America and leader of Hous- 
ton's Temple Emznuel, reports that 
rates of temple afiiliation and atten- 
dance by Texas Jews are significantly 
higher than those of Jews in the 
Northeast. In cities all over the 
state, churches frcm the major de- 
nominations are engaged, often on 
an ecumenical basis, not only in tra- 
ditional charitable activities, but in 
ambitious and successful efforts to 
deal with alcoholism and drug 
abuse, to offer counseling to trou- 
bled families, to provide high-qual- 
ity, low-cost medical care for the poor, 
to assist farm workers in obtaining 
better wages and working conditions, 
and to improve the lot of the aged. 

Much that happens in Texas 
churches, of course, parallels devel- 
opments in other farts of the coun- 
try. Sizable groups of clergy and 
laity keep up with the latest trends 
in modern theology; women and 
minority representatives press suc- 
cessfully for leadership roles; Jews, 
united in their support of Israel, are 
manifesting greater pride in their 
Jewishness and increased interest in 
the basic traditions of Judaism; lay 
organizations supoort or oppose 
abortion; Roman Catholics leave 
the priesthood to marry; and Protes- 
tants leave the ministry to conduct 
encounter groups aad workshops in 
transactional analysis. But religion 
in Texas is also characteristic of the 
state. The basic frontier optimism 
and individualism and the deep- 
rooted work ethic a-e regularly nur- 
tured by the preaching in evange- 
listic churches. As a child, I heard 
sermons reminding me that a true 
Christian has an obligation to strive 
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to be the best at whatever he does— 
the best athlete, the best student, 
the best teacher, the best farmer or 
rancher, the most successful busi- 
nessman. Coupled with this empha- 
sis on the responsibility to develop 
and use one's gifts is a sense of ob- 
ligation to make a constructive con- 
tribution to society. 

Texas Christians, especially evan- 
gelical Protestants, regard it as un- 
wise or improper tor the church as 
a corporate body to get involved in 
such activities as social protest and 
legislative lobbying. In recent years, 
however, major religious bodies in 
Texas have built a coalition with 
impressive political clout. Last year, 
the Baptist Christian Life Commis- 
sion, with assistance from Metho- 
dists and the Churches of Christ, 
mounted an information campaign 
that was instrumental in defeating a 
referendum that would have legal- 
ized betting on horse racing in 
Texas. Dr. Chafin is quick to note 
that this coalition is not simply neg- 
ative: "These are not Blue Law 
people who feel the Kingdom of 
God is about to break in in Texas. 
But they do feel a commitment to 
work toward the betterment of their 
social environment." Dr. Jimmy Al- 
len, a former director of the Chris- 
tian Life Commission now serving 
as pastor of San Antonio's First 
Baptist Church, points out that es- 
sentially the same ‘orces have suc- 
cessfully supported a recent bill to 
provide bilingual ecucation and are 
currently working to reorganize the 
juvenile justice system. 

Depending on one's temperament, 
social philosophy, and personal ex- 
perience with fundamentalism, it is 
as possible to view the dominant 
manifestation of Texas religion with 
cynicism or outright antipathy as it 
is to regard it approvingly. But if 
one is going to try to understand 
Texas, it is not possible to ignore 
the faith in which so many of its 
people live and move. LI 
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Americans have always been cruel to the 
land, and when they reached Texas, they 
found 170 million acres of it. For 150 
years they have been recklessly plowing it, 
logging it, grazing it, and reaching down 
for its water and oil. Rain doesn’t follow 
the plow, not any longer, if it ever did, 
and there’s no greener pasture over the 
hill. So, says a man who lives off the 
abused Texas land, the time has come to 
realize that, short of cultivating other 
planets, there is nothing left but to succor 
and renew “the earth that shaped us and 
feeds us and sustains us and will accept 
our bodies when we die.” 


various sorts cf natural, familiar, and more 

or less recognizable units—reaches of forest 

or grass or desert, islands, plateaus, mountain 

ranges and chains, river drainage basins, or what- 

ever. But except for some islands and peninsulas, 

such natural units rarely jibe with the political di- 

visions that slapdash history has sketched on the 
same land surfaces. 

Texas, neither an island nor a peninsula, is not 


Px Earth’s land surfaces are laid out in 


by John Graves 


an exception to this. Its boundaries, like most 
boundaries, are the fruit of old ambition and greed 
and frustration and error and accident, and of 
hanky-panky in high places. There is nothing natu- 
rally unitary about it. Being wide in all directions, 
it has vast variations in soil and climate and to- 
pography and geology and vegetation, and most of 
its larger natural regions based on these variables 
blend outward with similar regions beyond its bor- 
ders. Wet and wooded East Texas has more real 
kinship with Mississippi and Alabama than with 
some parts of its own state not a hundred miles 
west. The harsh Trans-Pecos region, mainly dry 
and rough and thinly peopled, if in spots magnifi- 
cent, wedges out from the main bulk of the state 
between equally rough dry areas in the Mexicos, 
old and New, to either of which it might more ap- 
propriately belong. Nor does much mere pure 
Texan-ness mark the state’s other main divisions, 
as commonly defined—the flat High Plains of the 
western part of the Panhandle and the red-soiled 
Rolling Plains to their east; the dissected-limestone 
Edwards Plateau to the south of both; the Rio 
Grande Plain of the state's southern prong below 
San Antonio; the coastal prairies and marshes and 
island-shielded estuaries, or *bays"; and the belt of 
inland prairies stretching north up the state's mid- 
section, of which the richest part is the so-called 
"blacklands." 

The variations that matter most to me are those 
that have to do with natural vegetation and beasts 
and birds and the patterns of human land use, and 
the interplay among them. They depend in part on 
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topography and soil changes, as well as on cold 
and heat and altitude; it is hard to find much like- 
ness between a place like Dalhart, in the 4000-foct 
cattle country at the northwestern tip of the Pan- 
handle, whose winter temperatures often dip below 
zero, and the lower Rio Grande’s subtropical citrus 
and vegetable region, nearly at sea level, where the 
rather rare prospect of frost can sprout panic. But 
rainfall is perhaps the main influence, and annual 
rainfall dwindles at a more or less steady rate of 
about one inch per fifteen miles from east to west 
across the breadth of the state. This is why the 
pine hardwood forests of East Texas, with fifty-five 
inches or so in their wettest zone, have practically 
nothing in common, naturally, economically, sceni- 
cally, or even socially, with that sunbaked territory 
across the Pecos at whose tip, around El Paso, a 
magnificent total of seven-plus inches of moisture 
gets to the ground each year. It is the reason for 
the existence of the forests, and for the desert's 
existence too, and for most of the differences m 
between. 

What used to lie in between, in the almost vir- 
ginal Texas of 150 years ago, was nearly solid 
grassland. Some of it was in the form of oak or 
mesquite savanna, and there were plenty of trees 
also, of course, along creeks and rivers, and in the 
two queer, narrow tongues of sandy post oak 
woodland that poke down into the central prairies 
from the Red River and are known as the East 
and West Cross Timbers. So did thickets of juniper 
(called cedar here) and other woody stuff occur cn 
patches of rough land scattered about. But grass 
held fundamental sway on at least three fourths of 
the nearly 170 million acres now labeled Texas, 
dictating not only the forms of animal life that 
would thrive most conspicuously—bison and ante- 
lope and mustangs and jackrabbits and prairie 
dogs, and their predators—but also the shape that 
nontechnological human existence might take. The 
Comanche and the Texas cowboy were nearly as 
much creations of the grass as were the buffalo. 

In the more humid section of the grasslands, 
where soil was deep enough—on the central 
prairies and the coast and certain parts of the Ed- 
wards Plateau and Rio Grande Plain—good rainfall 
fostered “tallgrass country,” where thick high 
stands of herbiage were dominated by switch grass 
and big bluestem and Indian grass that sometimes 
dwarfed the beasts grazing there. Westward, as the 
land grew drier, these gave way to shorter species 
in solid sod typical of the Great Plains, and still 
farther west, bunchgrasses separated by bare 
ground took over. And finally there was the low, 
sparse, thorny scrub of the Trans-Pecos desert. All 
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John Graves, born in Fort Worth, works his 

typewriter and his own stock farm near Glen Rose, 
Texas. He is author of Goodbye to a River (1960) 
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because the rain in Texas falls not mainly on the 
plain but with increasing stinginess from east to 
west. 


Squandering the topsoil 


Relatively brief history has stomped around in 
Texas with abrasive boots on. Aside from a few 
parts of the arid western wedge that have been too 
remote for men to reach in numbers or too useless 
for them to want to, its regions are bereft of wil- 
derness and pretty thoroughly battered by human 
use a scant century and a half after Anglo-Ameri- 
cans began to move forcefully into well-watered 
eastern and coastal sections. When, in company 
with a good many immigrant Germans, they hit 
the wide grass country, they came soon into full 
clash with its longtime rulers, the bloody and in- 
tractable horseback Comanches, who until then 
had not had much trouble barring other sorts of 
red or white men from their empire. But by the 
time the uproar and bloodshed attendant upon the 
conflict between them and the thrusting fejanos 
ended in the 1870s, the Comanches, along with 
their buffalo and their horses, had been practically 
exterminated. 

Their white adversaries and heirs, progenitors of 
us modern Texans, assaulted the land’s fertility as 
their kind and kin had been domg on American 
frontiers for two centuries and more. Most were 
Anglo-Celtic southern yeomen. Tough and alert 
and unencumbered with ambivalent attitudes, they 
brought with them from the timbered East a pat- 
tern of mixed subsistence farming and stock rais- 
ing, and a tradition of leapfrogging to fresh land 
generation by generation, or more often than that 
if the land they happened to get was marginal and 
wore out fast. In East Texas forests, this tradition 
required no alteration and was combined, as usual, 
with heavy exploitation of the timber. Serious log- 
ging began there in the 1850s and peaked later in 
the century after railroads were built for shipping 
the sawmills’ yield. Practically ail the big virgin 
pine was gone from accessible places within a few 
decades, and much of the hardwood, too. 

Confronted with unfamiliar seas of grass beyond 
the woods, these yeomen early absorbed from 
Mexican ranchers the techniques and skills of han- 
dling unfenced, half-wild longhorn cattle there. 
Many stopped farming and turned into open-range 
graziers, often owning no land, merely their herds 
and horses, and a mobile “cattlemen’s frontier” de- 
veloped ahead of the slower, more populous agri- 
cultural frontier as they sought new grass—though 
before barbed wire, the open range existed nearly 
everywhere in Texas, outside of people’s fenced 
fields and dooryards, and was stocked heavily. 

Set hog-wild by the increased value of cattle that 
came with access to northern markets after the 
Civil War, via the great droving trails, this grazing 
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frontier spilled out across the state’s western grass- 
lands with the vanishing of the Indian barrier and 
the destruction of the buffalo in the 1870s, as in- 
deed it cuickly spilled up the Great Plains to Can- 
ada, pouring as manv animals onto the land as the 
land would sustain, and then more still. Sheep in 
unbelievable numbers were brought in too, espe- 
cially on the Edwards Plateau. 

Behind the stockmen, in Texas as elsewhere, 
farmers kept moving up, even into rainfall belts 
where farming Indian tribes had known better 
than to venture, with or without Comanches 
around. Railroads prcmoted this in part, possessing 
granted land to sell and wanting shipping clients: 
"Rain will follow the plow," it was said, and 
widely, wishfully believed. . . . Postbellum Amer- 
ica being less concerned with subsistence than with 
cash, a money crop was needed, and for most of 
farming Texas in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, cotton was it, though farther 
west things like bonamza wheat farming came into 
the picture too. Cotton was planted on tens of 
thousands of primarily small farms, from the Loui- 
siana line to the Panhandle High Plains, often in 
combination with grains like corn in the east and 
the sorghums (generally lumped now as “milo 
maize,” or just “milo”) in the more arid west. 

It was a tough assault, and regions that were dry 
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or steep or both suffered most under :t. Much 
Texas rain comes in gushing storms with windy 
droughts between them, and bared, sloping soils 
washed or blew away with ease. This happened 
not only on cropland but also on the grazed-down 
ranches, where often the advent of wire fences and 
private management, in the 1880s and after, 
merely intensified the abuses of the open-range 
era. It all took time, but in vulnerable places irre- 
placeable topsoil gradually vanished—a sort of cu- 
mulative disaster, of which the most flamboyant 
symptom was the Dust Bowl of the 1930s. 

Other symptoms abounded. Streams had lost the 
steady flow that matted grasses and spongy soil 
had rationed out, and many were reduced to 
trickles or dry gravel, except when storms set them 
to flooding. Low desert vegetation took over huge 
parts of the western Edwards Plateau, where little 
but bare limestone remained, and on ranges in 
many other parts of the once superb grasslands, 
brush and scrub assumed dominance to humor na- 
ture's dislike of naked ground. In the Rio Grande 
Plain south of San Antonio, this invasion took the 
form of extensive thickets of mixed thorny plants 
which had begun to spread quite early, for Spanish 
ranching started here in the mid-1700s and was the 
source of all that lore concerning lariats and 
branding irons and so on that spread up the Great 
Plains to Canada. One of the thorny plants from 
this “brush country," as it was called—the lacy, 
pretty, stubborn low tree named mesquite—moved 
northward as seeds in the bowels of trail cattle, 
taking hold wherever it found appropriate soil and 
climate, but finding perhaps its most congenial 
home in the red-bed Rolling Plains, where i: thirst- 
ily occupied millions of tired acres, letting little 
else grow. 

In sandy areas shin oak and scrub post oak and 
brambles and such things proliferated in the same 
way, and in rough limestone country, like the east- 
ern Edwards Plateau and the hillier parts of the 
Grand Prairie north of there, cedar and live oak 
and Spanish oak supplanted the vanished grass. 
Wildlife changed with the habitat. There were no 
more buffalo or mustangs or antelope, of course, 
except as captives or tolerated remnants, nor had 
the great gray wolves and other big predators with 
a taste for livestock survived. But deer moved out 
of the restricted forests and river bottoms into the 
brush and multiplied to numbers unknown in vir- 
gin Texas, especially in the Edwards section, but 
elsewhere too, as did many smaller beasts. And the 
hundreds of Texas bird species swelled or shrank 
in numbers, in ways that ornithologists are still try- 
ing to figure out. 

In terms of tamelife, livestock, one notable addi- 
tion took place—Angora goats, happy browsers of 
scrub brush and especially of live oak, which stays 
green through winter. Four million strong :n the 
state a few years since, they have been decimated 
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lately by a collapsed mohair market that caused 
huge numbers to be shipped to Mexico for meat, 
but together with weed- and scrub-eating sheep, 
they carried through hard times many a limestone- 
country ranching family, nearly out of the cattle 
business from having destroyed the range. 

In sections devoted primarily to small farmirg, 
no equivalent savior showed up, unless an oil field 
turned out to include one's farm, as sometimes 
happened. The 1930s were the low point, the time 
of realization, with depression and drought aad 
relatively new problems like boll weevils to mag- 
nify the effects of the land’s own compounded ex- 
haustion. Foreclosure and debt and the frustrations 
of tenantry drove hordes of the old yeomen’s de- 
scendants to Houston and Dallas and Austin and 
other cities, where World War II spawned jobs and 
led them into subsequent boom times, and left 
them with little inclination to go back to the coun- 
try, unless as affluent hobby farmers. Wide areas 
of marginal farmlands lay nearly abandoned; 
brush crept into fields where yearly stands of cot- 
ton had once dominated whole clans’ quiet, hard 
lives; and pale owls screamed in moonlight in the 
yards of empty, unpainted houses made of boards 
hauled west from the gutted East Texas forests. 

Thus farmers and cowmen and sheepmen and 
lumbermen and others subjugated Texas and wore 
it down in fairly short order, in the process creat- 
ing wealth for some, and legends, and ways of life. 
For people who grew up within sight of that era, it 
was, despite everything—in its earlier stages, any- 
how—an exuberant, romantic time, and it shaped 
some fine tough people whose influence lingers 
down. But like most latter-day American romance, 
based on profit beyond all else, it was cob-rough on 
the land, and the traces of the advancing Anglo-Celt- 
ic storm are starkly apparent today to anyone with 
a notion of what Texas used to be. Nor is there any 
understanding of the land without such awareness. 


Chemical farming 


Since World War II, Texas patterns of land use 
have changed markedly in some ways. They had 
to. In the land’s own terms, some of the changes 
have been good and others not, but the factor of 
the land’s health does seem to have been sicling 
into the equation more often than it did forty 
years ago, when only a sprinkling of farmers, often 
German or Czech by descent, and a handful of 
baronial ranching families, usually fortified with a 
bit of oil money, showed much consciousness of it. 
If short-term cash considerations still dominate 
most thinking about the land, sour experience has 
brought at least some realization of late that im the 
long run what is good for the land is what is good 
for people. 

One evidence of such realization is the way 
rangeland has increasingly been pampered in the 
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state through the eradication of invading brush, by 
bulldozing or root-plowing or poisoning, and the 
re-establishment of native or adapted exotic species 
of grass. This doesn't bring back the old primeval 
rich shape of things, for there is no way to replace 
billions of tons of squandered topsoil on rough 
land, but it sets up a usable semblance of what 
was—usable, that is, with care, which it most of- 
ten gets from those who have had to pay for ex- 
pensive restoration. Whether tougher times will 
lead to a disastrous repetition of the old cycle of 
overstocking and erosion and scrub invasion re- 
mains for the future to tell us. But for now, 
even if the resown grasses are skimpier than 
those you read about in Comanche-fighters’ 
memoirs, they do sustain good cattle and hold 
what soil remains, and are very pleasant to look 
at while driving by. 

Maybe the biggest change has been the virtual 
disappearance of crop farming in huge areas of the 
eastern half of the state with rainfall ranging up- 
wards of thirty inches, which used to be considered 
the most dependable section for dirt farming. 
Badly damaged in the long cotton era, most old 
sloping field land—and much that is flat also—is 
planted now in permanent improved-grass pasture 
for beef cattle, and carefully tended. You can drive 
all day in parts of rolling upper East Texas, where 
not long ago patches of cotton and corn were ev- 
erywhere among the pines and sweetgums and 
oaks, and you will see very little but trees and 
thick grass with cows—now predominantly the mul- 
ticolored crossbreeds whose progeny bring joy to 
feedlot owners through their hybrid talent for get- 
ting fat fast. Old frame houses stand empty and 
aslant, T or L or shotgun in shape, their lands of- 
ten consolidated into larger tracts. 

This shift to meadow grazing extends to the 
steeper parts of the old “tallgrass country" of the 
midriff prairies and the Cross Timbers and the 
eastern. Edwards Plateau. Field land in all the 
more declivitous humid areas now tends to be in 
coastal Bermuda or kleingrass or love grass or 
whatever, with fat cattle gobbling it up, and if you 
do see a field that has been worked, it is most 
likely in winter wheat or oats for high-protein 
cold-season grazing. The pattern is a pleasant one 
and easy on the land, but it depends on heavy 
doses of chemical fertilizer (especially for leached, 
lighter soils like those of the forest zone), the price 
of which has soared lately along with that of sup- 
plementary feed, and on sustained high cattle 
prices, which have abysmally fallen. These grubby 
economic facts reflect an energy shortage and also 
the world food situation, which is calling into ques- 
tion our American taste for marbled beef, given 
the enormous quantity of good land required to 
rear cattle in this fashion and to raise the grain for 
fattening them. If such considerations prevail, the 
end result may well turn out to be a wide re- 
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version of arable soils to humanly-edible crops, 
from eastern Texas to Pennsylvania. 

If so, it is hard to believe that the old cotton 
and corn fields will again be subjected to quite 
such unwitting abuse as played hell with them be- 
fore. Knowledge is available now to forestall ero- 
sion and, on field land, even to rebuild some top- 
soil in time. And a glance at such rolling land in 
the state as is still being dry-farmed—for milo and 
cotton and small grain in the best of the central 
blackland prairies and in parts of the red Rolling 
Plains; for peanuts in the Cross Timbers; for di- 
verse other crops in limited areas elsewhere—shows 
an awareness of erosion dangers that only the des- 
peration of the 1930s could have brought, with ter- 
races or contour furrows or cover crops holding the 
soil in the fields of all but some scattered, feckless, 
latter-day frontiersmen. A few farmers even worry 
about maintaining or re-establishing topsoil, disk- 
ing in cotton-gin trash and feedlot manure and 
stands of green stuff grown for the purpose, but it 
is a good deal of continuing trouble, and most 
don’t bother; bought chemical fertilizers are a sim- 
pler if less lasting way of keeping up fertility. 

Though pretty enough to look at, nearly all this 
farming is largely chemical now, like most other 
American farming, and the effects of it radiate out- 
ward. The blacklands, for instance, used to support 
a sizable honey industry, for cotton is a good long- 
blooming nectar plant. But the new virulent bug 
poisons available since World War II have been 
slathered probably more enthusiastically on cotton 
than on any other major crop, and in most places 
bees are a thing of :he past. Here and there you 
still see a row of white hives tucked along the 
south slope of a hill, in witness that someone cares 
enough about the wholeness of things to be careful 
with insecticides. There aren't many such, though, 
and some communities regard these farmers as 
kooks or worse, breeders of bollworms and other 
horrors to devil the neighborhood. Nor, with herbi- 
cides on hand, do many tillers of the soil tolerate 
the pleasant tangles of briers and grass and brush 
along fencerows that used to shelter a multitude of 
small wild things. 


The quest for water 


Most chemical of all. and most productive and 
profitable at the moment, is the irrigated agricul- 
ture that occupies parts of the state where water 
can be obtained for it. Traditionally such water 
was stream water, diwerted onto level soil where 
ditching and bordering were feasible, and the main 
original irrigation areas in Texas were in places 
where watercourses and land conformation per- 
mitted such use—near the mouths of rivers on the 
coastal prairies where rice was cultivated; in 
patches of West Texas where rivers or big springs 
allowed farmers to thumb their noses at the dry 
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climate; but most impressively in “the Valley" near 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, where the use of 
spreading alluvial flats, common since Spanish 
times, burgeoned early in this century with their 
development for growing winter fruit and vegeta- 
bles as well as cotton and other crops. 

Of late, however, technology in the form of big- 
bore drilled wells and dependable heavy pumps 
has allowed farmers to exploit Texas' magnificent 
system of aquifers, the subterranean water-bearing 
formations that underlie much of the state and are, 
incredibly, unregulated by state law, though sur- 
face water rights are rigidly governed. This process 
began a good while back in places where ground- 
water lay at shallow depths, but really got going 
strong after the war. Under its stimulus, rice farm- 
ing has spread over most level and suitable parts 
of the upper coast, and more and more scattered 
aggregations of farmers elsewhere have been able 
to ignore drought, sometimes irrigating even rolling 
land with elaborate sprinkler systems. The center 
of pump irrigation, though, is the Panhandle High 
Plains, a tableland of deep good soils where some 
five or six million acres have customarily been wa- 
tered in recent years out of the big Ogallala aqui- 
fer. With a long, stable growing season and sharp 
winters to minimize insects, most standard crops 
thrive there—cotton, wheat, sugar beets, corn, milo, 
vegetables—and the certainty of having water for 
them at the right time has made it possible, with 
chemicals, to grow them in a sort of forced profu- 
sion. Farmers’ homes tend to be expensive modern 
structures surrounded by new cars and machinery, 
and across the unending flatness of rich fields loom 
the elevators and gins of town after prosperous 
town, with occasional big feedlots to help utilize all 
that grain. 

The Ogallala contains what some people have 
called "fossil water." It is not recharged, as many 
aquifers are, through underground flow from 
higher and more humid sections elsewhere, but 
holds water accumulated during hundreds or thou- 
sands of years from the tiny fraction of the table- 
land's own meager rainfall that manages to filter 
downward—amounting by the most generous esti- 
mates to maybe a half-inch each year. Irrigation 
being the most prodigal of all human uses of wa- 
ter, a state of "overdraft" exists in most Texas 
farm areas watered from aquifers, withdrawals ex- 
ceeding recharge. But on the High Plains the dis- 
proportion is horrific, and the Ogallala has been 
sinking in recent decades like straw-sucked Coca- 
Cola in a glass: by the most recent figures I have 
seen, its level has declined an average of 2.8 feet a 
year since 1961, which was a long while after the 
process started. This means that wells are already 
failing in some areas, and that in others pumping 
costs are going up and up, and means most sig- 
nificantly that the end of the boom built on the 
Ogallala's use is quite clearly in view. Authorities 
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make varying prophecies, but most believe big 
trouble will start in the 1980s, and that ultimately, 
unless some form. of rescue is forthcoming, the 
High Plains will revert to the pattern of ranches 
and dryland farms that ruled there until not very 
long ago. 

A giant form of rescue was included in the 1968 
Texas Water Plan, a grandiose state scheme which 
proposed to accomplish—with heavy federal aid—a 
complete revamping of the state's natural plumb- 
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ing system through a system of reservoirs up and 
down all its good eastern rivers and a network of 
canals to shunt their water to drier areas, chiefly 
for irrigation. One of these canals would run down 
along the coast for the benefit cf its dry lower 
reaches and the Valley, where expansion of farm- 
ing has been limited by the finiteness of the Rio 
Grande's flow. But the main Plan component was 
the envisioned abstraction annually of some twelve 
to thirteen million acre-feet of water from the Mis- 
sissippi, which would be brought across Louisiana 
in an enormous canal and also distributed round 
about the Lone Star state, but mainly to the High 
Plains. The Plains being hundreds of miles from 
the Mississippi and 3000 feet or more above it, 
contemplated energy consumption and construction 
costs even in 1968 were staggering; a more recent 
federal estimate for building this segment of the 
Plan is $20.5 billion. Environmental effects would 
have been on a similar scale, as 2nvironmentalists 
pointed out with loud voices. 

Even Texas voters, by and large unenvironmen- 
tal and conditioned to progressive bigness, showed 
they could not stomach quite this much by defeat- 
ing a proposed preliminary $3.5 billion bond issue, 
and the Plan was stymied. Its backers have never 
officially given up, but in view of the fact that the 
High Plains segment would not te able to deliver 
water to irrigators there for less than four or five 
times what they could afford to pay, it does not 
seem credible that insistence on that part of the 
Plan will long endure, even though noises are still 
being made in its support. The Texas High Plains, 
like other similarly vulnerable irngated sections in 
the West, is a valuable and contributive part of the 
American agricultural system today, if we leave 
aside some increasingly cogent cuibbles about its 
ratio of energy consumption to production. But it 
isn't indispensable. Its productiveness is essentially 
a form of frontier exploitation of a limited re- 
source, like nineteenth-century lumbering and min- 
ing and move-along farming and ranching, and the 
resource is dwindling, and there is no reason to 
believe that when production there becomes un- 
economic, production elsewhere won't take up the 
slack. Perhaps, as a National Academy of Sciences 
study has suggested, that “elsewhere” will be a re- 
vived American Southeast, with water posing no 
problem. 


Where is the wilderness? 


If here I have dwelt lingeringly on human use of 
the Texas land, it is because nearly all of Texas 
has been humanly used, and used quite hard. Ex- 
cept for logging in the east, most of the use has 
been agricultural and pastoral. Oil and gas fields 
are occasionally pollutive, but remarkably seldom 
considering their extent in the state. Of other min- 
erals we have only a few in exploitable quantities, 
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though with the energy crisis there does loom the 
threat of big-scale strip-mining of lignite beds that 
occupy oerhaps a million acres in eastern and 
southern Texas. And we share of course with many 
sister stetes a basketful of grimly standard prob- 
lems relating to the land, among them metropoli- 
tan spraddle. defilement of water and air, and a 
state government disposed in the main to view en- 
vironmentalists as subversive. The Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety saw fit last year to put one 
anti-nuclear-power group under surveillance. 

The general western pattern of federal own- 
ership—and often preservation—of huge tracts does 
not obtain: Texas kept its public lands when it 
came into the Union and doled them out there- 
after; ncr were there many mountains or deserts 
that takers shied away from. Therefore, what we 
have left of real or nearly real wilderness is spotty 
and can be ticked off in a short space. The bulk of 
it in terras of acreage lies beyond the Pecos, and it 
remains wild because nobody ever found much 
tame use for it, though developers lately have been 
trying hard to sell vacation lots in rugged, pretty 
places there. Two exceptionally beautiful pieces of 
this desert-mountain landscape are officially pro- 
tected now, in the wide Big Bend National Park 
and in a new and smaller federal park in the Gua- 
dalupe Mountains on the New Mexico line. 

When I was growing up, the flat Texas coast was 
a sort of wilderness, despite ranching on its prairies 
and on the string of long, narrow sand islands that 
shield its estuarial bays from the open Gulf, and 
small shrimping or fish-and-bait towns here and 
there. Its main conglomerations of people, at Port 
Arthur and Galveston and Corpus Christi and 
Brownsville, were well apart from each other with 
long stretches of country between. Bay fish and 
oysters and crabs and shrimp abounded, along 
with the young of many oceanic species that had 
their nurseries there. Farming being minimal, ex- 
cept where the land rose inland and was drier, 
gatherings of all sorts of waterfowl on prairies and 
marshes and inlets were one of the nation's major 
ornitholagical spectacles, a remnant reminder of 
the cont nent's primeval fecundity. I suppose we 
took it for granted, just as earlier men had taken 
the whole continents richness for granted, and 
while we did, much cf it went away. 

An analysis of the coast's troubles would be too 
lengthy to include here, and many of its elements 
would be familiar to people who have cared about 
other cozsts: industrial and municipal and agricul- 
tural pol ution of the bays and of the streams that 
feed intc them (Buffalo Bayou, which serves as a 
ship channel and industrial corridor from Houston 
down to Galveston Bay, has been called perhaps 
the most polluted body of water in the world); 
augmented bay salinities as damming and diver- 
sion of rivers’ water goes on inexorably; increased 
farming on the prairies; thronging vacation com- 
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munities; profitable shell dredging that destroys 
habitat in the bays and roils their water; bulk- 
heading and filling of marshy edges—and so on 
and on. . . . Much life and richness remain, some 
being protected in seashore parks and major wild- 
life refuges, but it is not possible to keep from 
wondering how much of what is left is destined for 
a fate similar to that of the pleasant and ungainly 
and once ubiquitous brown pelican, nearly extinct 
now on that coast, apparently through an accumu- 
lation of chlorinated-hydrocarbon pesticide residues 
in its tissues. 

A surviving bit of wilderness in the “flatwoods” 
of extreme southeastern Texas, what remains of 
the Big Thicket that once covered more than three 
million acres, has been often in the news in recent 
years as its partisans, who want to keep it as what 
one of them has called "the last stand of the tradi- 
tional deep southern forest," have done battle with 
timber interests in print and in person and in the 
halls of Congress. Expert at delaying tactics, ex- 
ploiters have intensified their logging activities dur- 
ing the long controversy, and have engaged in 
such public relations as poisoning a 1000-year-old 
showpiece magnolia, apparently through pure spite 
toward people who admired it. But a bill has fi- 
nally gone through authorizing “a national pre- 
serve" of 84,500 acres which, though it is much 
smaller than the Thicket's champions had felt was 
needed, will keep some portions of this distinctive, 
moist, mixed tangle, rich in animal and plant life 
of many sorts, from being logged off and soil- 
shredded and “reforested” with useful quick-grow- 
ing pines in precise rows, a common practice in 
the region now. 

After the sinking spell of the rural 1930s, war 
and boom and oil and industry and urbanization 
have kept most Texans from having to face very 
closely the depletion of their land resources. In this 
as in many other things, the state reflects the na- 
tion. But I suspect that in the long .or maybe even 
the short run, the land will have its say again. For 
oil and boom, as we are finding out, can't last for- 
ever in a New World that is no longer new. Real- 
ity lurks somewhere ahead, ready to confront us 
again, and despite astronautics and all that, reality 
is still primarily the earth that shaped us and feeds 
us and sustains us and will accept our bodies when 
we die. That the Texas land and the American 
land should have been sorely abused by history 
was inevitable: men throughout the world have al- 
ways abused new land when they could manage to 
do so, and have had a hell of a good time at it; 
and we on this continent had better tools for the 
job than most other civilizations have had. That 
we will continue to abuse it in the future may be 
somewhat less inevitable. One hopes so, for the 
destination of such a course seems all too clear. 

The main hope, I suppose, is that we will at last 


grow up. 
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SYMBOLS 


BON 


Texas longhorn 
Deputy sheriff 
Boot and spur 
U.S. and Texas 
flags 

Cowboys at an 
outdoor meal 
during a roundup 


. Ladies in 


“cowgirl” attire 
Charlie Hofer, a 
Texas trail driver 


A Texas 


.ong Horn (Steer) Width of Horns 9 feet 6 inches. 





FOOTBALLMANIA 








Behind the thick, double-dead- 
bolted door, Jimmy sits alone in an 
empty room, fielding three tele- 
phones at once and hurriedly 
scribbling notes onto stiff sheets of 
strangely opaque paper. 

He is taking football bets in the 
manner of bookies everywhere in 
America, with a lighted candle 
standing ready to incinerate the 
sheeis of “flash paper” if the police 
should begin hammering at the 
doo-. 

According to the state attorney gen- 
eraFs office. Texans wager an awe- 
some $800 million during each foot- 
ball season, a volume approached 
nowhere else in the nation. 

it is also wagered with a zealous, 
booster-bred thoroughness ap- 
proached (perhaps considered) no- 
waere else. “I’ve lived in [New] Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, and Detroit,” says 
Jammy, “but this is the only place 
I've ever even heard of makin’ book 
on high school ball. I get almost as 
much action on the high school 
play-offs as I get on the bowl games. 
It's a lotta work, though: you don't 
get a Vegas line or anything, so you 
gotta follow umpteen-hunnerd of 
these goddamn teams yourself. But 
its worth it; Jesus, I mean it’s worth 


by Al Reinert 


it. Pve seen ten grand laid down on 
towns that Daniel Boone couldn't 
find with a road map. It’s hard to 
believe sometimes. I always knew 
Texans were football-crazy, but this 
business with high school ball is 
real record-book crazy, even for 
them." 


* * * 


The stadium lights, straining to 
burn through the thick, refinery- 
fouled air, give a chalky cast to 
Sam's hard, healthy, workingman's 
face; it makes him look even an- 
grier than he is. His North Shore 
Mustangs have just been penalized 
twice in succession, backing them 
up to their own 17-yard line after 
theyd stopped—or thought they'd 
stopped—a determined drive by the 
Baytown-Sterling Rangers. 

"If you sonsabitches do that one 
more time," he bellows down at the 
referees, “I'll have y’rass!” Two sea- 
sons ago, vengeful fans in the West 
Texas town of Odessa waylaid a 
sharp-eyed but slow-footed high 
school referee and penalized him a 
concussion and four broken ribs for 
his nit-picking. 

Forewarned, the referees 
promptly call back a Ranger touch- 


down on the very next play, alleg- 
"i offensive holding. '"Smore like 
it," Sam mutters smugly to himself. 

‘His intercession proves futile, 
though, as the Rangers come right 
back to score on an absurdly easy 
pass play. Sam spits. “Christ, they’re 
playin’ like a bunch of junior high 
amateurs.” The clear implication is 
that high school football is vastly 
superior to the junior high version, 
and professional as well. 

After North Shore’s counterattack 
sputters to yet another impotent 
halt, Sam moseys over to a friend 
of his, the father of an offensive 
lineman. “What’samatter with these 
girls, don’t they know "bout 
blockin’?” 

The father, a jowly, potato-shapex 
man whose brown-speckled ski 
suggests a liver disorder, evidentl 
thinks it a good question. “He 
Terry," he yells toward the sidelin 
to which the offensive team is deje 
tedly staggering, “whats the matt 
with you girls, don't ya know "bo 
blockin’?” 

One of the boys looks up mom: 
tarily, betraying both pain and «€ 
barrassment, then slumps onto 
bench with his head down. 

"Maybe they oughta change 


. name from the Mustangs," choruses 
. Sam, pausing two beats for the tag- 
line. "They can call ya the Poon- 
tang." Sam and the father find this 
terrifically amusing, and gleefully 
. Chortle into each other's faces while 
- the kids on the bench slump fur- 
ther. 

An official with the local steel- 
-~ workers union, Sam has no chil- 
`- dren. Save for residence in the com- 
- munity, his only connection with 
North Shore High School is his un- 
blemished attendance record at ev- 
ery football game in the past three 
years. Like most of his neighbors 
along Woodforrest Boulevard, he 
= has a huge sign in his front yard 
. encouraging the Mustangs to STOMP 
BAYTOWN or some such. He can 
also recite the entire Mustang 
lineup, including bench warmers, 
and give all of their heights, 
weights, and special team assign- 
ments. Sam, in short, is your stan- 
dard Texas high school football fan. 

Over in Baytown, on the other 
hand, they take their high school 
football seriously; the Mustangs, af- 
ter all, have never before this year 
contested even a district title, 
whereas the Rangers have been 
state finalists ever since the school 
was built In Baytown they have 
torchlight snake dances down Main 
Street, bonfires in the city park, and 
successful coaches are promoted 
into principals. 

The biggest reason Texas is fa- 
vored with such an abundance of 
middle-aged schoolboy football dis- 
ciples is that for most of them life 
has been a long anticlimax ever 
since the homecoming game of their 
own senior year. Even Don Mere- 
dith, whose career hasn't exactly 
been in eclipse since his days as a 
uarterback in Mount Vernon, once 
dmitted that "There's no ego trip 
the world quite like being a high 
hool football star in Texas." 

This phenomenon helps account 
r Sam, who was a second-team 
-district linebacker in his deep 
st Texas hometown. Not good 
ugh for a scholarship, mind you, 
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or even to make his junior college 
team, but more ‘han sufficient to 
fuel, so far at least, a decade of re- 
living. “Back when I was playin’ we 
knew how to hit,” ae'll tell you, just 
as he’s telling his friend, the father, 
right now. “We usedta go out and 
run against trees just for practice. 
We was tough.” 

His friend is impressed. “Hey, 
Terry," he yells toward his son. 
"Maybe y’ll need to come out and 
try runnin’ into our pecan tree for a 
while. Toughens y'up!" 

"And b'sides," hol'ers Sam, "it'll 
hold still for ya." The two men dis- 
solve in laughter again, and the 
boys pull their heads farther, turtle- 
like, into their shoulderpads. 

High school footbail was always 
tougher, more brutal, and a little 
more glorious *back when . . ." 


* * * 


Football is, of course, enough of a 
spectacle to make large fools even 
of wise men; and Texans have al- 
ways been avid consumers of spec- 
tacle. Then too, the football player 
himself seems a kind of natural de- 
scendant from the mythical tall-in- 
the-saddle Texan, that threefold 
blend of physical machismo, psychic 
masochism, and Calvinist certitude, 
generally equipped with square jaw 
and tight lip. 

Most prosaical, yet perhaps 
most important, for a thousand 
barren little country crossroads, 
where life's horizons are posthole 
low and its rewards meager, football 
simply offers something to do, and 
provides a focus for community ac- 
tivities apart from the church, 
whose role, in this respect it has 
supplanted. 

Schoolboy football has spewned a 
web of peripheral clubs and 
klatches that encompasses the entire 
community. Fourth-grade girls make 
signs and placards as the first step 
in a demanding apprenticeship that 
might, seven or eight anxious years 
hence, result in their elevation to 
cheerleader; failing that ultimate 
perch, most would settle for major- 
ette or nomination to the Spirit 
Squad; membership in the marching 
band is a rather glum alternative, 
although certainly better than being 


swept into the ego-bruising mis- 
cellany of the Pep Club. 

The fathers of football players en- 
list in the Boosters’ Club to help 
plan banquets or caravans to out-of- 
town games, and to listen gravely at 
weekly luncheons while assistant 
coaches lecture inscrutably on the 
wishbone triple-option, narrate 
game films, and relay ominous bul- 
letins on young Billy Ray Piltdown’s 
woefully ill-timed dislocated shoul- 
der. Wives and mothers are sorted 
according to the stations of hus- 
bands and progeny, generally as 
bake-sale brigades financing new 
uniforms, warm-up jackets, mono- 
grammed blazers, or bus expeditions 
to places like the Hapless County 
Fair and Homecoming Rodeo. 

Merchants, dentists. insurance 
salesmen, and anyone else depen- 
dent on community trade join the 
Boosters’ Club too, and chip in to 
buy field lights for the stadium or a 
neon flag for the scoreboard, maybe 
a Cadillac for the coach if they cap- 
ture the district championship, and 
to arrange for a specialist from Fort 
Worth to examine Billy Ray’s shoul- 
der. Politicians swing through Boost- 
ers’ Club luncheons so they can flat- 
ter the coach, court the fathers of 
promising players, and reminisce 
loudly about their own playing days 
as helmetless centers on various epic 
teams. And then there are preachers 
and ministers who—neatly illustrat- 
ing the status reversal—will lobby 
frantically for the privilege to ask 
the Lord’s blessing of a lumpy grid- 
iron, and His merciful, urgent atten- 
tion to the plight of the poor 
Piltdown boy. 

For whole towns, then, high 
school football forms the social 
nexus, the gravitational center 
around which less compelling as- 
pects of social life trace weekly or- 
bits. It provides the community with 
its symbols, folklore, mythology, 
sometimes its leaders and spokes- 
men, and often its only tangible 
sense of identity—a role that other, 
grander cultures frequently refer to 
as art. For many of these towns, 
marginal way stations on the road 
to nowhere, the school team affords 
the sole opportunity to make any 
sort of dent in the world's larger 


consciousness: Rotan, Nederland, or 
Hull-Dasette might escape the no- 
tice of Rand-McNally, but to count- 
less follewers of high school foot- 
ball, thev are powers to be reckoned 
with, even feared. 

Fifteen years ago. the 400 resi- 
dents of Pflugerville erected a huge 
billboard when their Panthers 
stretched the national winning- 
streak record to 55 games, and 
writers from Time and Sports Illus- 
trated ceme to chronicle their om- 
nipotenc2. Since them, they've sur- 
rendered the record and a fourth of 
their population, anc magazine edi- 
tors have neglected them, but the 
billboard lirgers on, considerably 
less gaumt and faded than Pfluger- 
ville. 

Inevitably, when community 
honor is measured in schoolboy 
touchdowns, high school football be- 
comes a matter of smgular commu- 
nity importance. Local school 
boards—elected local school boards— 
think nothing of mounting a rigor- 
ous search for a new head coach 
while paying shamefully meager 
teachers' saleries, or of maintaining 
a coachmg staff that outnumbers 


BANNERS 


the math department, or a training 
room more lavishly equipped than 
the chemistry lab. There are innu- 
merable tales about school district 
boundaries being gerrymandered, or 
fathers promoted, or whole com- 
panies moved, so that a fifteen-year- 
old hot prospect might be made 
available for next season: one stub- 
born West Texan, the unfortunate 
sire of a gifted halfback, once re- 
turned from a weekend hunting trip 
to discover his house suddenly relo- 
cated eight miles into Breckenridge, 
somehow acquiring new paint and 
air-conditioning in the process, and 
his son listed on the Buckaroos' ros- 
ter even before enrolling in school. 
Even in the loftiest reaches of 
state government, the subject of 
schoolboy football is endowed with 
profound seriousness. One of John 
Connally's rare legislative rebuffs 
during six years as governor was the 
defeat of his plan to consolidate ru- 
ral school districts, abolishing scores 
of backwater high schools together 
with their football teams. Frank Er- 
win, Connally's appointee as chair- 
man of the University of Texas 
Board of Regents, once allowed, 


"Among other tendencies to be noted, Texas is a 


military nation. The armed forces of the United 
States are loaded with Texans and often 
dominated by Texans. Even the dearly loved 
sports are run almost like military operations. 
Nowhere are there larger bands or more 
marching organizations, with corps of costumed 
girls whirling glittering batons. Sectional 
football games have the glory and the despair 
of war, and when a Texas team takes the field 
against a foreign state, it is an army with 


banners." 


—John Steinbeck, Travels with Charley 





Footballmania 


"When it comes to sport and educa- 
tion, I want a university that the 
football team can be proud of" —an 
ambition that, beneath its abundant 
banality, reflects a sort of unde- 
niable logic. 

Texas has, over the past half-cen- 
tury, constructed a football program 
of astonishing proportions. Begin- 
ning in the seventh grade—or, in a 
few districts of particularly cosmic 
zeal, in the third grade—boys too 
young for acne are mustered into 
football squads, exposed to the 
pleasures of trap-blocks, pulled 
muscles, and school-yard idolatry, 
and taught the fundamentals of 
their craft. By their senior year, as- 
suming survival and unabated inter- 
est, they will have mastered the in- 
tricate mechanics of multiple offense 
and variable defense, and absorbed 
the contents of 200-page play-books 
that would confound many small. 
college, non-Texan teams. 

The state sponsors a post-season 
play-off schedule in each of the eight 
high school classifications, and 
there's even an annual North-South 
all-star game where seniors can 
hone their skills to an impressive 
edge, mostly for the benefit of colle- 
giate talent scouts. Both major press 
services and the city dailies carry 
voluminous high school coverage, 
including statewide rankings in the 
various categories; a half-dozen 
free-lance oddsmakers support 
themselves through weekly tip 
sheets on upcoming games; and 
nearly a score of publications are 
devoted to the nuance, strategy, and 
locker-room gossip of schoolboy 
football. If the World Football 
League were half so well organized, 
it wouldn’t be going broke. 

The predictable result of all this 
earnest attention is an unmatched 
quality of product: Texas regularly 
trounces Oklahoma in the Oil Bowl, 
a summer all-star game held in 
Wichita Falls, and both Pennsylva- 
nia and Alaska withdrew from an- 
nual series after suffering painfully 
lopsided thrashings. Based on the 
record, then, one can’t help but 
agree with Notre Dame coach Ara 
Parseghian’s statement, “Texas has 
the best high school football in the 
country.” C 
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by Katherine Anne Porter 


N: long ago there appeared in a weekly 
news magazine the snapshot of a lady in 
advanced years, of solid weight and vital- 
ity, and a smiling face full of comic humor. She 
wore large blue jeans, a country-style shirt, and a 
floppy straw hat much like the ten-cent peanut 
straw hat I wore on the farm every summer from 
more or less 1893 to 1901. The lady was armed 
with a rake, and was raking up the leaves and 
trash from the courthouse square of a small town 
of which she is the mayor. The town is Kyle, 
Texas, and our lady is Mayor Mary Kyle, the 
daughter of Old Captain Fergus Kyle, who 
founded and named the place, and lived out Fis 
life admired, respected, and loved by the five hun- 
dred citizens who lived there with him rather as 
contented guests. Everybody knew the town be- 
longed to him, and now it belongs to Miss Mary 
by divine right, and though her working outfit— 
jeans and shirts or turtlenecks—has been the high 
fashion among all classes and kinds for some time, 
yet other things are changed in an important way. 
In my time of childhood there, Miss Mary would 
have had a squad of boys eager to rake the square 
just for the fun of it. Now she could not find, not 
for money nor thought of love, any lad in the 
place so underprivileged he would rake that lawn 
at any price. 

My grandmother lived on a corner of the stony, 
crooked little road called Main Street, in a six- 
room house of a style known as Queen Anne, who 
knows why? It had no features at all except for 
two long galleries, front and back galleries—mind 
you, not porches or verandas, and I shall stick 
without further translation to whatever other word 
of my native dialect occurs here—and these gal- 
leries were shuttered in green lattice and then cov- 
ered again with honeysuckle and roses, adding two 
delightful long summer rooms to the house, tie 
front a dining room, the back furnished with 
swings and chairs for conversation and repose, iced 
tea, limeade, sangaree—well, have it your way: 
sangria—and always, tall frosted beakers of mint 
julep, for the gentlemen, of course. 
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Stories I see in newspapers now remind me con- 
stantly of things as they were then, in my child- 
hood, in my little town. 

Let me quote from the Washington Post of 
Monday, October 28, 1974, a report of a certain 
incident: *A U.S. Army Private, Felix Longoria, was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery in 1949. Only 
his family, a representative of President Truman and 
some Texas Congressmen attended the ceremony. 
Among the Congressmen was Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who had arranged for the re-interment of 
Pvt. Longoria who had died while fighting in the 
Philippines but who was refused burial in his 
Texas home town of Three Trees because of his 
heritage.” He was a Mexican-Indian peon. The 
Post published this story because it had what I 
suppose we may regard as a happy ending—after 
twenty-five years and a good deal of agitation on 
the subject from several equality-loving sources, 
our hero's remains were recently accepted for bur- 
ial in his native town in the white cemetery in 
Three Trees, Texas. 

I remember one of the annual religious "Reviv- 
als" in the Methodist church in Kyle. The Mexi- 
cans of the Spanish-Indian peon class lived in a 
colony just outside town; they subsisted by rudi- 
mentary farming, selling chickens and eggs and 
vegetables. They were poor, most humble, never 
employed in any regularly paid work, such as gar- 
dening for the town people; or, for the women, 
housework of any kind. These jobs were for Ne- 
groes strictly, who also occupied a servant place, 
but privileged. The prejudices against the Mexicans 
were simple: they were foreigners, they spoke 
Spanish, they ate strange stuff, they were Catholic 
in an iron-bound Protestant region. There was no 
Catholic church nearer than San Marcos, a good 
two hours' trip away by family surrey. 

Everybody of whatever denomination, all white, 
of course, attended these Revivals. It was a social 
occasion, with visiting preachers renowned for dra- 
matic orations. Little by little, the Mexican people 
began to show up at the meetings, which started in 
the morning and went on until late in the evening, 
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all singing and shouting and praying, tears and sa- 
cred joy. But there was uneasiness among the 
white congregation as the number of Mexicans in- 
creased in attendance. They sat in the back 
benches, in silence. They knelt or stood or sat as 
the others cid, and their faces were eager and 
pleasant and very attentive. So one morning (I was 
there, sever years old) an old deacon named 
Schwartz ros? and made a stern talk which I could 
not understand, but he turned and gestured in the 
direction of the Mexicans and poured out hard- 
voiced words. I remember only the last line: “We 
must do something in self-defense.” At this point 
the preacher rose and said, “Let us pray for guid- 
ance." Everybody bowed his head and the prayer 
ended with a chorus of Amens. The preacher 
moved near the Mexicans and very politely asked 
them to leav2, saying that the revival was a private 
occasion. only for church members (a lie, inciden- 
tally), he regretted not being able to invite them, 
and he wisked them well. They rose in silence, 
some of them trying to smile, and they went out in 
a bowec little huddle, with tears in their eyes— 
even the old men wept. One old woman whim- 
pered, “Dios. Dios . . .” as if trying to invoke the 
return of her vanished God. 

You can see how bitterly I remember this. I was 
mystified and unhappy, but I knew something was 
badly wrong when my father motioned to us. He 
and my grandmother, Aunt Jane, grandmother’s 
former slave. my sister and brother rose also in a 
group and walked out just behind the Mexicans. 
And I heard what my family thought of the event 
for a good while. (My grandmother, when she 
heard that Mr. Lincoln had abolished slavery and 
the Negroes were free, was heard to say “I hope it 
works both ways,” and lived to realize that it did 
not.) We were a mixed company of Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, and Presbyterians, and 
all were equally outraged. It fixed my point of 
view on that subject unchangeably for life. I had 
not imaginec it still happened, now, at this time. 


* * * 


An earlier memory I have is when I was about 
two-and-a-half years old. I was still wearing soft 
shoes, and a white wool crochet cap with a bunch 
of crochet grapes on top and a large ribbon bow 
under my chin. I know this because I was on a 
train, being held up on the lap of my nurse, a 
smiling Negro girl I was to know for a good num- 
ber of years. I was romping on my nurse's lap, and 
gazing in the looking glass, fascinated by my cap 
with the soft woolly grapes. My father was facing 
us, and now and then he would reach over, pull 
the cap off my head, and fluff up my short, black, 
SRT -—vcxREs id | RRL A RR REIS 220284 Ga OAM TS 
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Horse, Pale R der. 


curly hair with gentle fingers, and he would try to 
persuade me to leave it off—“Let’s show the pretty 
hair," he would say—but I would hold on to the 
cap, and put it on again and gaze at myself in the 
looking glass, something new and exciting. The cap 
was the magic, not my face. 


* * * 


I remember driving through Texas a good many 
years ago with my father. We passed through 
Round Rock and my father remembered that it 
was here Sam Bass, the train robber, and his Right 
Bower companion were shot, and I said, “Those 
poor lugs were big popular heroes, weren't they?” 
and my father said, “No, not with my generation. 
We knew exactly who and what they were. It's the 
movies have made them out heroes." Later, he 
pointed out in another part of the state a clump of 
live oak on a small hill and remembered Sam Bass 
again. He was supposed to have hidden there at 
one time or another. But the really important 
memory to my father was that he and his older 
brother had once been riding together there and 
had taken refuge in this knoll of trees to let a herd 
of buffalo go by. They sheltered within on their 
horses and the buffalo herd divided and went 
around them. "There were several humdred of 
them," my father said. 


I remember the fruits of my childhood, the or- 
chards, red grapefruit, oranges, peaches, water- 
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melon, cantaloupes, figs, pecans, wild grapes. I r2- 
member the barrels of grape juice under the trees 
on the farm, with long tubes from the vent buv- 
bling into great pails of water, red foam running 
down the sides, the chickens sitting on the barrels 
or clustering under them, staggering, flopping, 
wobbling drunk, and glad of it. They were seen 
leaning against tree trunks, or seated in open space 
as if on nests, but there were no fatalities or termi- 
nal alcoholics among them. Hens, as with all də- 
mestic creatures and most human females in that 
region, led fairly laborious, monotonous country 
lives. As I grew up a little, I began to see this 
melancholy state of affairs, and thought it only just 
and right that they should have an occasional 
spree. But it was really only the chickens who ea- 
joyed the wine-making. The roosters went fairly 
mad and spent their time trying to seduce any hen 
in sight, who for once ignored their advances. We, 
the children, thought we knew exactly what the 
wild flurry among the chicken flock meant: a 
rooster chasing a hen meant they were making 
eggs, which we took pleasure in looking for all 
over the place, because no number of carefully 
prepared nests ever lured the hens into settling 
down to leaving their eggs where we could pick 
them up tidily. It seems curious to me now that all 
this nonchalant, casual knowledge of what went on 
in the chicken society never taught us anything 
about sex generally speaking. Their antics had no 
relation to the way calves, pigs, ponies (colts), or 
children came into the world. 


* * * 


From earliest days I remember a dollop of wine 
in my glass of water making it a pleasantly per- 
fumed pink tint, and I remember Governor Hozg 
and my grandmother in her parlor in the little 
house in Kyle, Texas, drinking a stirrup cup of 
cold buttermilk. They were good friends. I remem- 
ber the doctors, the ministers, the professors, gen- 
tlemen of her generation who visited her in all sea- 
sons, dressed always in the vestments of their 
callings and condition of life: black broadcloth, 
long-tailed coat known as Prince Albert, waistccat 
white in summer, black in winter, stiff starched 
white shirt, a collar like white cardboard, a black 
silk or satin or white lawn tie. The doctors and 
professors wore wide-brimmed black hats, very te- 
coming and rather gallant in style; the ministers 
and politicians wore solemn top hats. These were 
not articles of formal dress: just everyday uniform 
of the calling. For some reason I remember best 
Governor Hogg and Dr. White; Governor Hogg 
because it was said his children were named Harry 
Hogg, Ura Hogg, and Ima Hogg, which seemed to 
me carrying a joke too far; but his daughter, Miss 
Ima Hogg, lived to a great age in dignity, and in 
the joyful pastime of turning bare acres into a fiae 
wood filled with flowers. Dr. White was handsome, 
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a real beau, much in request as family physician. 
He drove a fine matched pair of Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds—a reassuring sight, admirable in every 
respect. 


* * * 


I remember a train trip with my grandmother. It 
was the slowest train; they had no streamliners, 
just little rickety trains, and it was a long trip. We 
went two days and a night to get to Marfa, a little 
town in the Pecos country. Here was the famous 
and beautiful Pecos Bridge, then supposed to be, I 
don't know the figures, the highest and one of the 
longest bridges in the world. I don't know its his- 
tory, when it was built, who built it, or what. I 
only know that in my time it had been condemned 
for quite a while, but when my grandmother and I 
went from San Antonio to Marfa and then to El 
Paso to visit Uncle Asbury and Uncle Bill, we 
crossed this bridge. It was much this way: the train 
stopped at the edge of the bridge and we looked 
down into this great chasm and wondered at the 
long slender spidery legs that held up this bridge 
that we were going to cross. Everybody got out ex- 
cept the engineer and fireman. All of us, carrying 
our light luggage and our suitcases, walked across 
the bridge. All of us arrived on the other side and 
waited as the train came after us and we stood 
watching—I don't remember any particular wonder 
or excitement at all, but I remember watching this 
train cross this shambling bridge; you could see it 
shaking and the train wobbling from side to side. 
Nothing happened. The train arrived, and after the 
last wheel was on firm ground, we all climbed 
back and proceeded with our journey. Grand- 
mother and I did this three times. I wonder what 
became of that bridge. I never heard of it being 
torn down or another being put up in its place. I 
haven't kept up with the history of my part of this 
country as I should have. 

Just across the Pecos Bridge on the other side 
was the famous man who set himself up as Law 
west of the Pecos. His name was Roy Bean and he 
used to chase bandits in that part of the country. 
He took it upon himself to judge and actually to 
have desperadoes hanged. He was going full tilt 
when I was there. I don't know how long he 
lasted, either. These are memories of my childhood 
and I left Texas and the South almost for good 
and forever when I was nineteen years old. I 
haven't gone back except once for fifty-five years. 

Near the railroad track there was in those days a 
little clear circle that had no particular markings, 
except that it was a circle; it had no fence, no row 
of stones. There was a painted stick in the middle 
and it was known that here was Roy Bean, Law 
west of the Pecos. The circle with the painted stick 
marked where Lily Langtry had stood while Roy 
Bean drew a ring around her as a memento of her 
unbelievable Presence. 


Lily Langtry, the famous English actress and 
beauty, was not much of an actress but she was a 
great beauty, and her fame rested mostly on the 
fact that she was the mistress of the Prince of 
Wales wbo later became King of England, Edward 
VII. She was making a tour of the United States 
and in those days all of the stars traveled in spe- 
cial trains or at least special cars gaily decorated, 
painted with their names on them. They traveled 
all over the country and they stopped at the 
smaller towns. I remember in my childhood I saw 
all the greatest actors and actresses, heard all the 
great pianists and violinists and singers in the 
world who came to the United States, because 
sooner or later they landed in San Antonio and El 
Paso and other small cities and they took them in, 
every season. There was no reason why all of us 
shouldn't hear or see them, and we did; that is 
something that has changed greatly. 

My neohews and nieces who are now in young 
middle age (past fifty years) were twenty and 
twenty-ore years old before they had ever ridden 
in a train or heard a live orchestra or seen a living 
actress because they had it on radio and later on 
television They didn't travel in anything but their 
own automobiles, thev had never seen a live ballet, 
and I will tell you it was a strange thing. I was 
horrified at the terrible lack in their education; I 
can't exaggerate their excitement when they did 
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first see living people and heard voices coming 
from living chests. It was like a new life and new 
world opened up to them; they found it hard to 
believe that I managed to hear Paderewski when I 
was eight or nine years old. But he came to Texas 
as all the rest did. I heard him in San Antonio, be- 
cause he had a special car and his accompanist, his 
chef, and waiters, and make-up man—everything. 
His wife and he traveled with their entire family in 
this one big car. He went all over the United 
States and people used to go to those big, splen- 
did, Wide-Worldly shows. You can’t make the 
young understand how much music and theater we 
saw and knew because you 20 to Texas now and 
people of middling means don't know anything ex- 
cept what they learn from TV. Since the oil came, 
of course, there are the ones who ramble, who go 
everywhere and see everything, but I am talking 
about the people anywhere vou go, most of them 
just see TV—they hear and see quite a lot but it 
isnt as good. You have nobody to say what he 
thinks and feels about what he sees and hears. In 
those days you went to the :heater with hundreds 
of others and sat together and had this experience 
together and it meant sometiing to you. This has 
disappeared. They used to travel, even the families 
of the very poor who would come in the same 
wagons they took the cotton to the gin in; they 
would travel in all kinds of weather to see a great 


TEXAS Eating Mexican food is 
MEXICAN an experience that 
FOOD enables one to invoke 


that rare axiom, Make 
Do With the Absolute 
Maximum. While most 
Texans grudgingly give 
only a paternalistic nod 
to the Mexican himself, 
they enthusiastically 
embrace that impressive 
quantity of mixed cargo 
that makes up a perfect 
Comida Especial. 

The trick is to avoid 
the imposter that looks 
like Mexican food but 
actually is Tex-Mex. Too 
fried, too spicy, too 
greasy, Tex-Mex dishes 
are dredged in chili 
powder, cooked in 
heavy vegetable oils, 
and usually coated with 
concretelike cheese that 
holds the whole mess 
together. 

Only in a few 
outstanding palaces, 


such as Bertha's 
Restaurant in Houston, 
Austin’s El Norteno, or 
Julio Lopez's Cafe 
Corona in Juarez, 
across the Rio Grande 
from El Paso, will the 
connoisseur recognize 
the authentic meal 
cooked in the best 
tradition of the Texas- 
Mexico border, where 
the basic ingredients of 
the diet of northern 
Mexico—tortillas, 
cheese, avocados, 
refried beans, beef—are 
prepared properly. 
These basics end up 
as menu regulars— 
tacos, enchiladas, 
chalupas, chile con 
queso, guacamole 
salad—while on-the- 
border restaurants 
emphasize game 
dinners of quail, roast 
turkey, frogs’ legs, 
California tacos 


(avocado sauce over 
chicken tacos), chicken 
envueltos (tomato sauce 
over soft chicken tacos). 
These dinners are 
served with onion rings, 
French fried potatoes 
(thick ones), rice, refried 
beans, jalapenos, and 
salsa ranchera, the 
famous hot sauce. 

Avoic the fast-food 
lunacy and dreadful 
clamor of the bigger 
formica-coated edifices, 
home cf Tex-Mex and 
Chicano Hapsburg 
decor complete with 
waterfalls, bubbling 
brooks, and Mexican 
flags. When lunchtime 
arrives, seek out a place 
that will let you feel the 
avocados and sniff the 
chili vats. If lunchtime 
isn’t the right time, Mi 
Tierra in San Antonio 
is open 24 hours a day. 


—Richard West 
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actor or hear a great pianist or singer. It is herd 
for people to understand now, but it is true. 


x * * 


When I'm asked if I remember bandits and ccw- 
boy songs, I confess I don't know any bandit bal- 
lads except "Sam Bass" and "Jesse James." Bu: I 
miss “There was blood on the saddle, and blood 
on the ground" from the collections I have seen; 
and I am wondering if "My Love is a Rider,” the 
dashing romantic ditty, should really be ascribed to 
Belle Starr, the woman outlaw of the slashing, 
shooting 1880s. For those who remember another 
era, it is instructive to compare this delicate, rosy 
view of a cowboy with Mae West’s song, so hot it 
had to be muted down and mumbled in her fic- 
ture, Diamond Lil—“Oh tell me, where is my easy 
rider gone?” At least that is the way my eager ears 
snagged it at the time, and it wasn’t easy. Miss 
West was a highly conventional type of fancy lady 
with a real respect for the law, and when the Hol- 
lywood censors said “mumble that line,” she mum- 
bled it and let her shape and her eyebrows do the 
work instead. 

Belle Starr had no such problems. She just sang 
it right out— 


The first time I met him was early one spring, 
He was riding a bronco, a high-headed thing. 
He tipped me a wink as he gaily did go, 

For he wished me to look at his bucking bronco. 


How blushing and guileless can a lady bandit be? 
She goes on: “The next time I saw him . . .”—but 
it doesn’t matter. That occasion was as innocuous 
as the first, and so it went on, with the traditional 
warning at last to maidens to beware of sprightly 
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young cowboys who will court you and leave you 
and finally “go up the trail in the spring on his 
bucking bronco.” The knight on horseback playing 
fast and loose with the shepherdess as they did in 
the twelfth century, judging by their songs. Isn’t 
there anything new to be said on this subject, even 
by a lady bandit in late nineteenth-century Texas? 
Or was she just the Nut-Brown Maid in another 
dress? The only differences are she did have a six- 
shooter and ride a horse. Her photograph shows a 
face that would scare a crow; it also scared quite a 
few of her colleagues. 

The bandits themselves didn’t seem to do much 
singing, and their admirers were not much on the 
musical side, either. The really grand and horrible 
outlaws were not at all those poor shock-headed 
Wild West cutups, but the Natchez Trace, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana and Tennessee ones—their 
stories can make your blood run cold even now. 
They were not much given to song, either. 

I am now speaking of the old-timers in the days 
of Audubon and the Mississippi River gamblers 
and pirates. 

Not long ago, I saw a photograph of a whole 
row of dead bandits of that era, all laid out or- 
derly in their working clothes, looking very helpless 
and unkempt and homeless in a barn or kind of 
shed and with a touchingly indifferent stare in 
their open eyes; this is what I remember from just 
a quick glimpse, turning the page in a hurry, but 
the impression has stayed by me of something piti- 
able, mysteriously innocent, somehow wronged 
and wasted—all the soft-headed western Christian 
sentiments I was brought up on, in short. And 
seeing what this sort of thing can lead to, I fight it 
furiously in myself. For I have seen how in- 
sidiously our natures will work almost uncon- 
sciously in defense of the killer rather than his vic- 
tim. How at last we can persuade ourselves that 
the victim, not the killer, was really in the deepest 
sense the guilty one. I suppose there are those who 
really believe this, or can gradually persuade them- 
selves, but I am not one of them . . . I can always 
rule my misguided sympathies by remembering 
how the men they murdered looked—much the 
same, no doubt—and how their families and 
friends looked, and just what it was like for them; 
and I am still able to draw that fine hairline be- 
tween justice and revenge. They are two quite op- 
posite procedures that may sometimes have a sur- 
face resemblance; they are both real and they 
mean what they say, and both serve their ends 
perfectly. 

Ah dear—space is up. I must stop, and I have 
hardly begun. Memory for me is a tidal wave. I 
have lived for so long and so many lives, I hardly 
dare to begin with even the smallest, most trivial- 
seeming recollection. Nothing is trivial, not for a 
moment, if you really delve into the past. It can 
stop your heart for a beat or two. 
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Absorb, absorb 





by Jack Valenti 


y grandfather had his home in Houston at 
the corner of Milam and Clay which, 
following World War I, was on the out- 

skirts of the city. It was a plain frame two-story 
house, with a banistered porch circling half the 
second floor. Today the house is gone, but the lo- 
cation is in the middle of downtown Houston. A 
small community then, less than 200,000 popu- 
lation, today Houston is the sixth largest city in the 
U.S. and still growing swiftly. Why this growth? 


The chmate in Houston might have been lifted 
from Dante's Inferno. The landscape is endlessly 
flat, the. kind of place where, if you stand on top 
of what is called a hill, you have to ask which way 
is down. The night air gives you sinus, and the 
morning breeze brings hay fever. It is fifty miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and yet it is the third 
largest port m the country, simply because in the 
early years of the century, imaginative (and at the 
time, considered slightly mad) local leaders dug a 
ditch to the sea and called it the Houston Ship 
Channel. 

But one large reason for Houston's success not 
noticeably visible in descriptions of the city is its 
"absorpton quotient" Houston may be the most 
open city in America, socially, politically, and com- 
mercially absorbing the best and the brightest of 
the immigrants. Those who migrate (what LBJ 
used to call “the eastern breed") to Houston are 
no sooner unpacked than they are wheeling and 
dealing with the old lions and resident barons as if 
they were native-born. If there is one barrier to 
speedy entrance into Houston's business and social 
life, it is genetic stupidity, and even that doesn't 
keep everyone out. 

The fanciest country clubs; the downtown lun- 
ES SPS: 2 SL ES BE (dry moss 
Jack Valenti, born in Houston, worked as a journalist 
and advertising executive there before becoming a 
special assistant to President Johnson. He is president 
of the Motion Picture Association of America. This is 
drawn from a longer article. 


cheon clubs where the proconsuls of oil, real estate, 
banking, agriculture, ranching, chemicals, and law 
gather to assemble their economic strategies; the 
corporate enclaves; the countless independent en- 
terprises which spring up in multiples of geometric 
progression, like erotic rabbits in Texas heat 
(which is some kind of heat); these are all open to 
newcomers bounded only by energy, brains, charm, 
and ambition, as well as ideas for some venture 
that has the potential for fat profits. 

And so it came to pass that the easterners, as 
they began to stream in during the 1940s and 
1950s, and the homegrown found no hedgerows to 
obstruct their aims or energy. The old barons just 
smiled, welcomed them, absorbed them, put them 
to work—from which most of them got rich, and 
those that didn't kept trying. 

The result was Houston, where today, if you 
mention the word "depression," Houstonians look 


at you blankly and silently think you are n 
some fancy word to describe a ravine. 
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TEXAS, D.C. 


The Washington Connection 





by David S. Broder 


“We pick 'em good, we elect 'em young, 
and we keep 'em there," claims one of the 
covey of shrewd Texans who found his 
way to—and around—Washington. From 
Garner to Rayburn to LBJ, they passed a 
grip on congressional power to each other; 
from Colonel House in Wilson's time to 
John Connally's star turn, they had the 
ear of the man in the White House. The 
legendary figures are gone, and their heirs 
have taken heavy casualties. But Texans 
still play a formidable hand in the 
capital’s power games. 


hen Liz Carpenter read the New York 

Times article last November headlined, 

"Key Role in House Is Seen for Texas,” 
her reaction was swift. "My God," she said, "we're 
down to our last six chairmanships!” She was too 
sanguine. The feisty new Congress lit into the se- 
niority system when it convened, and the Texans 
got caught in the crossfire.* 

But the response of the ebullient former newspa- 
perwoman and Johnson White House aide is typi- 
cal of Texans' attitude toward their control of 
Washington and national affairs. Even when Texas 
has more power than most states, as is still the 
case, Texans are dissatisfied with their lot. They 
have had more, in the recent and well-remembered 
past, and they feel dispossessed of what they re- 
gard as their rightful inheritance. 

"Its downright embarrassing," said one member 
of the Texas congressional delegation. “There are 
times I have to go to people from other states to 
get things done. That never used to happen." 

Poor Texas! The list of the power positions it 
has annexed in the capital would be the envy of 
most states, but Texas feels poverty-stricken. 

It has a presidential candidate in Senator Llovd 
M. Bentsen, Jr., the suave Houston millionaire. But 
it has no President or Vice President it can call its 
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own. It has the Deputy Secretary of Defense, who 
handles billions of dollars in defense contracts, but 
it has not a single member of the Cabinet. It has 
some of the slickest business lobbyists in town, but 
it has lost its grip on the Treasury. It has the 
chairman of the Democratic party, but only 
months ago, it could boast the Republican national 
chairman as well. Its accents dominate the news 
and public-affairs broadcasting of CBS and PBS, 
but NBC and ABC are, lamentably, in alien hands. 
A Texan, Joe Allbritton, has taken control of one 
of Washington's daily papers—but the smaller one. 
Another, John Tower, is the head of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee, but there's not a 
single Texan left in the inner circle of the Ford 
Administration. It has the greatest array of House 
committee power of any state m the Union, in- 
cluding those chairmanships, but it doesn't have 
the Speakers job, or any other post in the majority 
party leadership. 

Whether this is just a temporary lull in its for- 
tunes, or its power in national affairs is seriously in 
decline, or its expectations have outgrown any 
state's powers of realization, is a matter of debate 
wherever the Texans-in-Washington gather. 

Horace Busby, Jr. the former Johnson speech- 
writer and adviser, who is part o? the large colony 
of Texans who make good livinzs explaining the 
ways of the capital to anxious businessmen, says 
confidently, "Texas will achieve its destiny. But," 
he adds, "the present figures in Texas politics are 
transitional." 

Others are more bleak. “We have no command- 
ing figures," says Representative Bob Eckhardt of 
Houston. “It’s not that the ability has disappeared, 
or the spark, but there's a lack of drive, a lack of 
vision. Maybe Texas is in a kind of interlude." 

Neal R. Peirce, a student of state politics, has 
written: *A change of character and complexion 
that would normally take gene-ations seems to 
have occurred [in Texas] in a twinkling of time." 

In his book The Megastates of America, Peirce 


*When the dust cleared, the House rank ard file had deposed 
two Texas chairmen: W. R. (Bob) Poage, seventy-five, of the 
Agriculture Committee, and Wright Patmaa, eighty-one, of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
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attributed the change to a variety of causes: the 
admission of Alaska, which reduced Texas to being 
the second largest sta:e; the murder of John Ken- 
nedy in Dallas; the greater public awareness of the 
poverty of Texas’ minority populations; doubts 
about the “growth ethic,” in which Texas excelled; 
and, finally, the presidency of Lyndon Johnson, 
which, Peirce wrote, “ruined the Texan image even 
more." 

Whether or not one agrees with that assessment 
of LBJ, a strange curse seems to have fallen on his 
political heirs. John Connally, his longtime protégé, 
was beina groomed for the presidency by John- 
son's successor, Richard Nixon, but now he seems 
to share his second patron's fall from grace. Ben 
Barnes, the shrewd political prodigy of whom 
Johnson prophesied, “Where you lead, we will fol- 
low,” is, ike Connally, in political exile—a casualty 
of a scardal that rocked the state in 1971-1972. 
Even Leon Jaworski, one of Johnson's favorite law- 
yers, who was summoned from Houston as special 
prosecutor of the Watergate case, lost his chance 
for a major place in history when a pardon pre- 
cluded th» prosecution of Nixon. 

The Texans in places of prominence today are 
either notably pallid copies of their predecessors, 
or notably un-Texan. The governor is a man 
named Dolph Briscoe, a shy and enigmatic ranch- 
ing millionaire whose occasional public utterances 
go unremarked, even in Austin. One senator, Re- 
publican Tower, is a tiny dandy who dangles his 
toes from his swivel chair and favors English ciga- 
rettes. The other, Lloyd Bentsen, counts his day a 
success when someone pronounces his name cor- 
rectly or tells him, "Senator, vou sure don't sound 
like a Texan." 

The best-known member of the Texas delegation 
is a black woman named Barbara Jordan, who 
captured a national television audience during the 
Judiciary Committee impeachment hearings with 
her inna:e dignity, her first-rate mind, and her 
bass-viol voice. Before Congresswoman Jordan, the 
last Texan to make a debut in national politics was 
the Democratic party women's caucus heroine, 
Frances (“Sissy”) Farenthold, who earned the 
somewhat dubious distinction of being runner-up 
to Tom Eagleton in the 1972 Democratic conven- 
tion’s vice-presidentia! balloting. 

Whatever their strengths or weaknesses, all of 
them, except the bloodless Briscoe, seem drawn ir- 
resistibly to the flame of power that is at the cen- 
ter of Washington, continuing a Texas tradition 
that is as old as Sam Houston. 

Just why the Texams should have such an affin- 
ity for the power positions in national politics is a 
question on which Texans love to discourse. The 
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explanations range from romantic invocations of 
the frontier spirit to ultra-realistic reflections on the 
skill of the oil and defense lobbies. But implicit in 
all their answers is the belief that Texas is destined 
to play a dominant role in the affairs of the 
United States. In his book The Super-Americans, 
John Bainbridge quotes a line of Sam Houston’s 
that hints at how early that belief developed. 
"Texas could exist without the United States," said 
Houston, “but the United States cannot, except at very 
great hazard, exist without Texas.” 

D. B. Hardeman, the longtime assistant to the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn, and one of the keepers 
of the Texas flame in Washington, cites the 
“anomaly of Texas being a nation itself” as under- 
lying Houston’s boast. “In the years of the Repub- 
lic, from 1836 to 1845,” Hardeman says, “Texas 
had its own ambassadors, its own currency, and its 
own fleet.” Bainbridge, too, notes the appearance 
in the contemporary Texas press of references to 
the United States as a “Sister Republic,” and such 
superchauvinism as the view that Texas is “a state 
which may rule the world some day, if it can only 
shrug off the hampering arm of the rest of the 
United States of America.” 

The sense of scale implied in the “Sister Repub- 
lic” line should not be dismissed. Throughout his- 
tory, successful Texans-in-Washington have often 
given up national power for jobs in state govern- 
ment, and they have never felt they were stepping 
down when they did so. 

And Texas politicians are equally unawed by the 
transition from the state to the nation. Barbara 
Jordan and Lloyd Bentsen are by no means the 
first Texas freshmen to make big splashes in the 
Washington pond. Lyndon Johnson became the 
leader of the Senate Democrats four years after he 
arrived. Both John Nànce Garner and Sam Ray- 
burn moved up the ladder from being speaker of 
the Texas House to being Speaker of the House in 
Washington. 

Even if one rejects the "Sister Republic" notion, 
the size and diversity of Texas have made its poli- 
ticians peculiarly adept at national politics. Walter 
Prescott Webb, the historian, wrote that westerners 
"developed a talent for taking something small and 
blowing it up to giant size, as a photographer 
blows up a photograph," and Texas in particular 
became a breeding ground for larger-than-life po- 
litical personalities. Bill Moyers, the former John- 
son press secretary who has become an Emmy 
Award-winning  public-affairs commentator for 
public television, says, “A Texas politician has to 
write himself larger than life, just to reach from 
border to border." 

“Texans emphasized politics as an art form," 
says D. B. Hardeman. “It was surely the best way 
for you to gain fame. Competition for office was 
fierce. You lived by your wits. So when Texans 
came to Congress, they were very good." 
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Any number of Texans talk in a similar vein 
about the place of politics in the state's life. Liz 
Carpenter recalled that Maury Maverick, a New 
Deal Texas congressman, “used to say, “We don't 
have horse racing, and we don't have whiskey, so 
politics is our real recreation. " Lyndon Johnson 
passed on to Moyers a line he remembered hear- 
ing from his mother: "There's three ways a poor 
boy can do well. He can be a preacher, a teacher, 
or a politician." 

If poverty drove Texans to take politics seri- 
ously, and the size of the state made them practice 
politics on a giant scale, then the University of 
Texas must be given credit for making generations 
of Texas politicians so skillful at their work—and at 
such an early age. I am convinced myself, as a 
non-Texan, that if the Constitution provided that 
no one over thirty-five could be President, we 
would always be governed by Texans. The Texas 
congressional offices are staffed by men and 
women in their twenties who have all the polish 
and craftiness of politicians a quarter-century 
older—just as Johnson and Connally and others did 
when they made their marks in Washington almost 
as soon as they could shave. 

Walter Cronkite, the top man in the Texas trio 
at CBS that also includes the network’s last two 
White House correspondents, Dan Rather and Bob 
Schieffer, recalled that when he was at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, from 1933 to 1935, “it was a very po- 
litical campus. There were three major factions 
then, and they each ran well-organized, well-fi- 
nanced campaigns for positions on the student 
union board and the editorships of the major pub- 
lications.” 

Cronkite himself ran for freshman class presi- 
dent under the tutelage of D. B. Hardeman, then 
the editor of the Daily Texan. He lost, and was 
thus spared for journalism. The man who beat him 
is now the chief justice of the Texas Supreme 
Court. No one is wasted. 

The Texas congressional delegation is at the cen- 
ter of the state's power in Washington, except 
when there is a Texan President. Representative 
Jack Brooks of Beaumont, one of Texas' committee 
chairmen, says, We've got relatives in each other's 
districts, and friends, and ties that go back over 
the years. Dolph Briscoe and I were classmates at 
the University in '41; deskmates in the Legislature 
in 48; he was best man at my wedding. Chick Ka- 
zen and I were in the Legislature together; Bob 
Poage represents the district where my wife was 
born." 

But the camaraderie is not limited to the con- 
gressional delegation; it extends out and envelops 
the other Texans-in-Washington, particularly those 
who make their living as lawyers or lobbyists with 
the government. Liz Carpenter, now a successful 
lobbyist and public relations adviser herself, says, 
"There's always been a tie of blood and heart 
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among Texans. We're a people s:ate, and we've al- 
ways known we were dependent on each other. 
The house I grew up in was built in 1860, and its 
front rooms were ‘strangers’ rooms. We never 
turned anyone away. Here in Washington, we're a 
long way from home, and we look out for each 
other, too." Jack Valenti, another former Johnson 
assistant who is now the head of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association, says, "Of course, the Texas con- 
tacts help. The intimacy is easier because of the 
Texas ties." 


art of the "looking out" process has been the 

conscious effort by the elders in the Texas 

delegation to "bring along" the newcomers, 
to provide staff jobs for the Johnsons and Con- 
nallys and Hardemans and Moyerses and their 
counterparts in their early twenties today, and also 
to assist the new Texas congressmen to gain the 
committee assignments that help them—and help 
the state. 

One reason LBJ wanted the School of Public Af- 
fairs started in conjunction with his library at the 
University of Texas, according to Liz Carpenter, 
was his impatience at "having to go to the two 
coasts to find enough young brains" when he was 
President. 

But a far less formal educational process had 
been working for years in the "board of educa- 
tion," a hideaway in the Capitol where Garner and 
Rayburn held court when each of them was 
Speaker. Jack Brooks, who came to Congress in 
1953 as the baby of the delegation, was invited by 
Rayburn to come by and have "a cup of coffee” 
every evening. "It was like having a Ph.D. course 
in how Congress works," he recalls. 

"Besides," says Brooks, "nobody was gonna fool 
with me, even if I was a freshman, as long as I 
was in with the Speaker every night. I just got to 
be a committee chairman now, after twenty-two 
years, but I had a subcommittee of my own after 
two years." 

When members of the Texas delegation met last 
December to discuss the reshuffling of their com- 
mittee assignments in the new Congress, the 
"board of education" room seemed the right place. 
And since Wright Patman of Texarkana, the dean 
of the House, is one of the few key-holders, there 
was no problem about securing it. 

One evidence of the Texans' power instinct is 
their tenacity in clinging to the symbols and sites 
of power, like the “board of education" room, even 
when they have no real claim to them. From Gar- 
ner’s day to this, the weekly Wednesday lunches of 
the Texas delegation have been held in the 
Speakers private dining room—even though no 
Texan has been Speaker during at least twenty-five 
years in that span. “That causes a little enmity on 
the part of other members," Representative J. J. 
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("Jake") Pickle concedes, “but after all, we have to 
meet somewhere.” 

On alternate Wednesdays, the delegation lunches 
are closed, and members discuss legislation and 
appointments and projects on which they need as- 
sistance. Every other week, however, guests are ad- 
mitted, and it is a favorite ploy to bring important 
constituents along to bask in the glow of Texas’ 
clout in Congress. 


f Texas is not still refighting the War Between 
the States, it has maintained, more rigidly 
than most Confederate states, the one-party 

system taat is one of the legacies of that war. Moy- 
ers notes that Texas' committee chairmen all repre- 
sent “brass-collar, yellow-dog, Democratic districts 
that hate Republicans as much as they hate those 
damned easterners." A few Republicans have 
cracked the Texas delegation in recent years (four 
out of twenty-six in the Senate and House at the 
moment, but the Democratic Legislature does its 
best to protect the Democrats in the congressional 
delegation in the drawing of district lines. Moyers 
recalls that LBJ, when he was senator, would get on 
the phore to raise money for legislative candidates 
in Texas, telling his staff, "Those guys you never 
heard of are what keep us in power here." 

The oecasional occurrence of Republicans in the 
delegaticn is a bit of a problem. The weekly dele- 
gation lunches in the Speaker's dining room are re- 
stricted: Democrats only. But on the staff level, 
says Lovd Hackler, Bentsen's top aide, there is 
easy cooperation with the office of Republican 
Senator Tower on problems affecting the state. 

Hackler (and almost everyone else I interviewed) 
cites as the real key :o Texas' continuing power on 
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Capitol Hill an aphorism that goes back at least to 
Garner and Rayburn: “We pick 'em good, we elect 
'em young, and we keep 'em there." Jack Brooks 
also recalls a Rayburn dictum: “It takes about ten 
years to get the hang of Congress, and it takes just 
about as long for the voters to figure out whether 
someone is a worker or is worthless.” 

Texas congressmen are given that much time. 
Fifteen of the twenty-four representatives have 
been in Congress a decade or more. Even with two 
freshmen and four sophomores, the House delega- 
tion has amassed 328 years of experience, and the 
senators have another eighteen years. 

Tower, the senior Republican with almost four- 
teen years, says, "Our success in maintaining 
Texas' influence is tied to the maintenance of the 
seniority system. They tend to re-elect incumbents 
in Texas; even Republican incumbents don't get 
turned out except in disaster years; we lost two in 
1964 and one last year." 


here are other, less tangible, reasons for 

Texas’ power. The state has become an im- 

portant source of national campaign funds 
for both parties, though not yet as important as 
New York or California. One reason that Texas 
gives a lot is that it gets a great deal in return 
from Washington. It was among the first states to 
recognize the coming of what Moyers calls “the 
corporate welfare economy," and it has benefited 
richly from the enormous growth of government 
spending from the New Deal until today. Third in 
population, Texas also ranks third among the 
states in federal funds received, and in fiscal 1974 
was second in defense, agriculture, and space. 
(Johnson and the late Representative Albert 





Thomas, who handled the space-agency moner, 
brought the manned space flight center to Hou:- 
ton, and it was in Houston, on the night before h:s 
death, that John Kennedy told guests at a test.- 
monial dinner for Thomas that the United States 
had just “orbited the biggest payroll-I mean, pay- 
load—in history.") 

Texas also has much to fear from the federal 
government, by way of action that could harm the 
state's economic interests and particularly its vital 
oil and gas industry. How much of Texas’ contir- 
uing power in national affairs is really oil-industry 
power may be debated, but there is no dispute 
that for years Sam Rayburn and Lyndon Johnson 
saw to it that no anti-oil majority was allowed on 
the tax-writing House Ways and Means and Sem- 
ate Finance Committees. And it is hardly an acci- 
dent that Frank Ikard, a big, bluff, former Texas 
congressman, is the head of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, the keystone of the Washington cil 
lobby. 

Jake Pickle insisted, in an interview for this ar- 
ticle, that it is “very cruel" to picture the Texas 
delegation as “big protectors of the oil and gas in- 
terests. Our state is heavily involved in oil and gas 
production," he concedes, “and we have a right :o 
fight for our own. But I'm literally grieved at tke 
lack of direction we get from Frank Ikard. They’re 
so damned careful not to be accused of pullirg 
strings, we get no word from 'em." 

But a few weeks after that interview, and just af- 
ter Representative John Young—Texas’ man on the 
House Rules Committee—helped kill off a bill to 
reduce the depletion allowance that had somehow 
escaped from Ways and Means, Jake Pickle had a 
sudden, spontaneous inspiration. Without anyone 
suggesting it, he decided to give up his senior spot 
on the Commerce Committee and become the 
third Texan on the Ways and Means Committee. 


he Texas romance with Washington, or 

what some have called its “presidential 

complex," began in the intimate relationship 
between President Woodrow Wilson and his ad- 
viser, Colonel Edward M. House. A well-to-do 
Austin landowner and rancher, House had maa- 
aged several successful Texas gubernatorial cam- 
paigns, but was frustrated in national politics until 
a friend directed him to Wilson. 

He helped deliver the Texas delegation to Wl- 
son at the 1912 Democratic National Convention, 
advised the Wilson campaign, and once in office, 
became the President's principal agent in matters 
of both domestic and foreign policy. House was re- 
sponsible for the presence of three other Texans in 
the Wilson Cabinet. Albert Sidney Burleson, a 
seven-term congressman, became Postmaster Gen- 
eral and chief lobbyist for Wilson on Capitol Hill. 
Thomas W. Gregory, an Austin lawyer and polti- 
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cal ally of House's, became Attorney General. And 
David F. Houston, a Missouri-born former presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, served first as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and later as Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It was in Wilson's time, too, that Texas first be- 
came a power in Congress. When the Democrats 
won their first congressional majorities in the twen- 
tieth century, Texans were in a position to claim 
the chairmanships of seven out of fifty-six House 
committees and the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
With Wilson, too, came Senator Morris Sheppard, 
who was to serve until 1941 and become chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee and co-sponsor 
of the prohibition amendment. 

But the most important Texas link from Wilson 
to FDR was, of course, John Nance Garner, the 
congressional powerhouse who was rewarded with 
the vice presidency for the votes that secured 
Roosevelt’s nomination. “Cactus Jack" had an ex- 
traordinary career before destroying himself in the 
effort to deny FDR a third term. He came to Con- 
gress in 1903, and by the time of Wilson's election, 
he had enough power on the Ways and Means 
Committee to be the author of the graduated in- 
come tax and inheritance tax laws. 

Burleson brought him down to the White House 
twice a week to brief the President on the legisla- 
tive situation, a role that Texans have played for 
various Presidents ever since; and Garner, like his 
successors, was not reticent. As Marquis James 
noted in his biography, “One time the Texan 
found himself leaning over and pounding the Pres- 
ident’s knee for emphasis. His face redder than it 
usually is, the congressional envov straightened up 
and apologized. Mr. Wilson only laughed." 

Garner was only one of the powerful Texans in 
FDR's Washington. Jesse Jones, the millionaire 
Houston publisher, came to Washington under 
Hoover, and under Roosevelt became chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Federal 
Loan administrator, and later Secretary of Com- 
merce. When Jones was confirmed for the last of 
these posts, Senator Robert Taft said, "[He] has 
more power than any other man in the govern- 
ment, with the single exception of the President." 

On Capitol Hill, too, Texas power blossomed. 
During the 1930s Texans chaired the House Agri- 
culture, Appropriations, Commerce, Judiciary, Riv- 
ers and Harbors, Public Buildings and Territories 
Committees, writing much of the New Deal legisla- 
tion. Later, Martin Dies, Jr., another Texan, be- 
came chairman of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, and tried to show that the New Deal 
was really a Communist plot. In the Senate, these 
years saw the rise of Tom Connally, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for all 
but two years between 1941 and 1953. 

But the great Texas figure on Capitol Hill in this 
long period was Sam Rayburn, a member of the 
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House from 1913 to 1961, minority leader for four 
years, majority leader for three years, and Speaker 
for seventeen years—longer than any other man in 
history. Rayburn provided the living link between 
all the Democratic Presidents of this century, from 
Wilson to Johnson, and his spirit still infuses the 
Texas community in Washington. He exemplified 
the complex, subtle, and sometimes marvelously 
self-contradictory set of loyalties—to state and to 
nation, to Congress and to President, to party and 
to principle—that the best of the Texans-in-Wash- 
ington display. 

Rayburn negotiatec the Garner-Roosevelt deal 
that gave FDR the nomination; he wrote and 
passed much of the New Deal legislation; he 
stayed with FDR even in the court-packing fight; 
and he helped break Garner anti-third-term 
movemen:. On dozens of crucial votes, from exten- 
sion of the draft just before Pearl Harbor to the 
"packing" of the Rules Committee for John Ken- 
nedy in 1961, Rayburn’s personal intercession was 
crucial. And yet such was his pride in the House 
that he could say, “I never served under any Presi- 
dent. I served with eight.” 

But while he was a: the center of national and 
even international decision-making for decades, 
Rayburn never forgot the people back home in 
Bonham, Texas. In the same year that he procured 
the appropriation for development of the first nu- 
clear weapon—on his personal assurance to col- 
leagues that the project, though secret, was vital— 
he took time to instruct a committee chairman who 
had told him that no money was set aside in a 
particular bill for country roads to “have your 
committee agree to an amendment that will ear- 
mark 30 percent of the funds for farm-to-market 
roads. Then we will take it up and pass it." 

It was “rom Rayburn's “board of education" 
room that Harry Truman was called to the White 
House to take the oath as President after FDR's 
death, and Rayburn continued his yeoman work 
through the rough years of the Fair Deal and the 
Korean War. Tom Clark of Texas was Truman's 
Attorney General for part of that time, and later 
his Supreme Court appointee. And in the Senate, 
Lyndon Johnson was moving inexorably toward a 
leadership role that matched Rayburn's. 

Ironically, that special Texas domination became 
visible only with the election, in 1952, of the 
Texas-born Republican President, Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower. Ike found his fellow Texans, Johnson 
and Rayburn, far more compatible than his own 
party's stiff-necked congressional leaders, Bill 
Knowland and Joe Martin. He consulted often 
with the Texans. From 1954 on, the Democrats 
controlled Congress, and the partnership—complete 
in foreign policy and selective in domestic affairs— 
was formalized. 

It took on added dimensions in Eisenhower's 
second term, when he named a second Texan to 
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his Cabinet. (Oveta Culp Hobby, the Houston pub- 
lisher, had been the first Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare.) Robert B. Anderson, a nomi- 
nal Democrat and alumnus of the University and 
the Legislature, became Secretary of the Treasury 
and the chief domestic influence on Ike, who 
hinted privately that he hoped Anderson would 
somehow succeed him as President. As Texas-born 
superlobbyist Dale Miller notes, in those years, 
"Four men got together and mapped domestic pol- 
icy—Eisenhower, Anderson, Rayburn and Johnson. 
They knew each other, liked each other, and un- 
derstood each other. They were all Texans." 

The Kennedy years were a time of temporary 
eclipse for Texas. Rayburn died less than a year 
after Kennedy became President; Johnson was re- 
duced to inconsequential foreign trips as Vice Pres- 
ident. Texas held only three minor chairmanships 
in the House, and none in the Senate. John Con- 
nally occupied the Navy Secretary's job for a time; 
then returned home to win the governorship. The 
Navy post went to Fort Worth banker Fred Korth, 
who had to resign when he was discovered solic- 
iting bank business from his government office. 


abruptly when Johnson became President. 

Marvin Watson headed a Texas-dominated 
White House staff that also included Moyers, 
Busby, George Christian, Jack Valenti, Price Dan- 
iel, Harry McPherson, Jake Jacobson, and a dozen 
other Texans, old and young. In time, Watson 
went on to become Postmaster General; Ramsey 
Clark became Attorney General, as his father, 
Tom Clark, had been before him; and a third 
Texan, C. R. Smith, became Secretary of Com- 
merce. For a time it seemed that the headwaters of 
Potomac power really were in the Pedernales. 

“Those were the days, my friend,” sang a Jack 
Valenti impersonator in the Gridiron Club show a 
couple of years later. “We thought they’d never 
end...” And for a time after Johnson's depar- 
ture, the Texans-in-Washington could pretend that 
they had not. Richard Nixon, who had failed nar- 
rowly to carry Texas in his first two presidential 
races, set out to cultivate the state with special 
treatment. John Tower was brought into the 
weekly legislative leadership conferences at the 
White House. George Bush, the Houston congress- 
man, was given extraordinary White House help in 
his unsuccessful 1970 Senate race. 

Immediately after the Bush gambit failed, Nixon 
made another bid for Texas by appointing as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and chief economic spokes- 
man none other than John Connally, the very sym- 
bol of the Texas Democratic establishment. 

Connally was something special. Tall, handsome, 
polished, he moved easily in the worlds of politics 
and business. In Washington, Connally performed 
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magnificently for Nixon, shaping and selling the 
"New Economic Policy" that produced the appear- 
ance of a bright flush of prosperity in 1972, then 
resigning from Treasury in time to head the 
"Democrats for Nixon" organization in that year's 
campaign. The assumption that Nixon was groom- 
ing the Texan as his successor was well established 
by the time Connally formally switched to the 
GOP in 1973. 

But Watergate was the death of such dreams. 
Connally's link to Nixon had undercut his presi- 
dential ambitions even before he himself was in- 
dicted on charges of perjury, illegal payoffs, and 
conspiracy to obstruct justice in connection with an 
alleged Nixon campaign contribution from the 
milk producers. While the case has not been tried, 
Connally’s political hopes seem finished. There are 
no superstars now in the Texas firmament. The 
Ford Administration is bereft of first-rank Texans. 


n the Democratic precincts of Washington—and 
in the semipermanent lobbyist-law firm com- 
munity—Texas still has considerable clout. Bob 

Strauss, the irrepressible Dallas lawyer who is 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
has managed to stay afloat for two years in the 
surging currents of factional strife that always 
threaten to submerge his party. He has given the 
Democrats some fund-raising punch and a political 
operation that contributed to the best off-year elec- 
tion showing in sixteen years. 

In the Senate, Bentsen, though still a freshman, 
has parlayed intelligence and hard work into a 
leadership role on economic issues. In the House 
there are the surviving committee chairmen—more 
than any other state can boast. George H. Maaon, 
seventy-four, courtly and conservative, heads the 
Appropriations Committee and its subcommittee 
on the defense budget. Olin E. (“Tiger”) Teague, 
seventy-four, head of the House Democratic caucus 
for the past four years, is chairman of Science and 
Astronautics. Jack Brooks, fifty-two, an able, pro- 
fane man, has taken over Government Operations, 
with its vast investigative powers. Ray Roberts, 
sixty-two, who represents Sam Rayburn's old dis- 
trict, has acquired enough seniority to head the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

But that is not the full extent of Texas’ power in 
the House. The delegation would have another 
chairmanship, except that Omar Burleson, sixty- 
nine, left the House Administration Committee 
chairmanship a few years back in order to take a 
seat on Ways and Means, where he has now 
climbed to seventh in seniority. In addition to his 
Government Operations chairmanship, Brooks is 
Number Two on Judiciary, and Jim Wright, fifty- 
two, of Fort Worth is Number Three on the Public 
Works Committee. 
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Yet despite this array of positions, there is the 
knowledge among the Texans tha: their power has 
diminished. “Nobody really symbolizes Texas 
power in Washington now," says Bob Eckhardt. 
"From Colonel House through John Connally, 
there was always someone, but today there isn't." 
Many of the Texas congressmen say that the dele- 
gation is not as cohesive a force as it was in Ray- 
burn's day. Then, a member wno was going to 
break the line stood in the back of the chamber to 
cast his vote—and fled before the Speaker or some 
wrathful colleague in the Texas delegation could call 
him to account. 

Now, the delegation is no longer a unit of like- 
minded people. Even leaving aside the Republi- 
cans, there are three distinct groups among the 
Democrats, judging from the las: Congress' voting 
patterns. Eckhardt, Barbara Jordan, Henry Gonza- 
lez. and Charles Wilson voted like national Demo- 
crats; Jim Wright, Jack Brooks, and Wright Pat- 
man were hybrids; and the other thirteen tended 
to be part of the conservative cozlition. 

As oil and gas exploration taper off, and the 
economy becomes more diversiied, Texas politi- 
cians may lose the smell of petroleum which still 
clings to them today and hampers their ambitions 
for national office. Today three of the nation's fif- 
teen largest cities are in Texas. Texas' future politi- 
ca. leaders will likely come not from Uvalde or 
Bonham or Johnson City, but from Houston or 
Dallas or San Antonio, and their political con- 
stituencies will be broader then that of any of 
the legendary Texas power-brokers. 

Horace Busby, for one, thinks the present "inter- 
lude" in Texas power is just the transition period 
needed “to give us time to develop a new strain of 
leadership." Some think that leadership may come 
from John Hill, Texas' attorney general and early 
favorite to succeed Briscoe as governor in 1978. 
Hill is the first Texas politidan to make con- 
sumerism and environmentalism major parts of his 
repertory. 

Others think that Barbara Jordan, the extraordi- 
nary thirty-nine-year-old House sophomore, may, 
by dint of brains and personality and that pow- 
erful speaking style, force her way to the fore. 

That, surely, would be something different as a 
symbol of Texas—but not necessarily any less 
Texan. At the Democratic mini-convention in Kan- 
sas City last December, Miss Jordan was the one 
prominent black and the one prominent woman 
who flatly refused to leave the floor to caucus with 
either the blacks or the women 

I was on the floor one afternoon as she stood, 
face impassive and arms crossed, shaking her head 
to a plea to join one or both of those caucuses. 
“This is my delegation,” she said, pointing her 
thumb at the Texas standard. 

Spoken like a true Texan, I thought. O 
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British Columbia, Canada. 


These pictures are just a sample of what is waiting for you in British 
Columbia. 1. One of many intriguing shops that can be found through- 
out the Province. 2. Long Beach on Vancouver Island, 11 miles of un- 
broken beach on the Pacific Ocean. 3. The Williams Lake Stampede. 
Dozens of rodeos take place all summer long in British Columbia's 
cattle country. 4. An outdoor restaurant in Gastown, the original settle- 
ment of British Columbia's largest city, Vancouver. For more pictures 
and lots more information write: British Columbia Department of 
Travel Industry, 1019 Wharf Street, Victoria, British Columbia V8W 2Z2. 


Or see your local travel agent. 
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For the time of your life. 











Dick Salisbury 





He's a guy who spends a lot of time in the dumps, 
but he has good reason to be happy while he's there. 

Dick Salisbury deals in steel cans, which we all 
know as tin cans. He is Vice President and Chief 
Operating Officer of Los Angeles By-Products Co., a 
firm that combs the garbage in major California cities 
for a half billion steel cans a year. In San Francisco, 
for example, his magnetic separators recover steel 
cans from garbage at the rate of 10,000 tons per year. 

L.A. By-Products also operates steel can recovery 
facilities in Oakland, Sacramento and Contra Costa 
Counties. Since steel cans are magnetic, it is easy to 
pull them out of municipal garbage by the millions. 

These reclaimed cans are sold to nearby copper 
mines for use in a chemical process that recovers 
copper from low grade ore. 

Steel cans are magnetically recovered in more 


is down in the dump:... 





than 20 cities across the nation. In addition to their 
use in copper mining, they are remelted to make new 
steel, used in the production of ferro-alloys, or 
detinned. As a result of recent research, they will 
soon be used by the foundry industry as well. 

Recovery and recycling of steel cans does more 
than simply preserve our natural resources. It saves 
valuable landfill space. It also conserves energy. And 
it puts cash in municipal treasuries. 

Sure, Dick Salisbury and his men are down in the 
dumps, but they can manage a smile. 

If you are down in the dumps about garbage, 
maybe we can help cheer you up, too. 


For more information write, Tinplate Producers, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
1000 16th Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. 


but he's never been happier. 
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I have a love-hate relationship 
with Texas. Like a dutiful daughter 
who feels obligated :o honor her 
parents (despite faults and foibles), 
I regard Houston with affection as 
my home, but I despise much of its 
Texasterrific aspects. Dynamic and 
delightful as this city can be, with 
its superb opera, fist-rate sym- 
phony, ard marvelous dinner the- 
aters, as well as its repertory Alley 
Theater (unrivaled for excellence in 
this country), I worry :hat every last 
beautiful sine may give way to an- 
other shooping center. Houston in 
our generation may be paved over 
from Katy to Meyerland. 

Downtown, there's been a resur- 
gence of iaterest in Houston's oldest 
section, Allan’s Landing and Old 
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Market Square, near where Houston 
began in 1836. Near here are the 
Alley and Jones Hall for the Per- 
forming Arts. Its a rare evening 
when the Hall is not lit with a gala 
splendid performance; red-carpeted 
beneath one of the world’s most 
beautiful sculptures, Richard Lip- 
pold's 90-foot cobweb of ethereal 
silver, the Hall glitters with sophis- 
tication. So enraptured were first- 
night audiences at Jones Hall that 
Jones's nine-year-old grandson, 
hearing the lavish praise for his 
grandfather’s gift to Houston, sug- 
gested, “Why don't we just Keep it?” 
Houstonians are warm and gener- 
ous. At Hermann Park, Miller Out- 
door Theater poses like a giant but- 
terfly hovering in the lap of a hill. 
Thousands see free events, operas, 
musicals, and Shakespeare every 
summer under the cobweb-pattern 
bracing of the outdoor theater’s roof 
or from the vantage of a grassy seat 
on the hill. In the soft summer eve- 
nings, after the heat of the day, 
teen-agers pitch frisbees or balls or 
sing at an impromptu guitar con- 
cert, and medical students from 
nearby Baylor or University of Tex- 
as Medical School find relaxation 
and pleasure. At such times I regard 
Houston with possessiveness and 
think, “Why don’t we just keep it?" 
BEATRICE LEVIN 

Houston, Tex. 


Texans who read good books and 
drink good liquor and vote the right 


ticket are better than anybody else — 
in the whole world. In Texas I knew 
some of the most talented, humane, 
and generous people alive. There 
were seven or eight of them. 

There’s no way to avoid loving 
Texas, but it ought to be done very - 
selectively. As Paul Valéry said of — 
the self, "Don't go into it unless 
you're armed to the teeth." 

NOLAN PORTERFIELD 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


I am not from Texas, but I am 
from Australia where people have a 
sense of friendly rivalry with brash 
Texas. Did you hear about the 
Texan who came to Sydney, boast- 
ing of the size of all things in 
Texas? He aroused the irritation of 
his (equally insular?) Australian 
host. The Australian led him to the 
outback, pointed to a kangaroo hop- 
ping by. The giant from Texas was 
confused. “Well, what do you think 
of it?” inquired the Australian. Still 
no response from the boggling 
Texan. “You mean to say,” rejoined 
the Australian, “that you have never 
seen a grasshopper before?” 

Ross TERRILL 
Cambridge, Mass. 


I love the state . . . I’ve traveled 
the entire country and there is noth- 
ing else quite like it. 

East Texas has you in tall pines, 
red clay, and the Old South. The 
Panhandle has more in common 
with the Dakotas than it does with 
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— the rest of Texas. West Texas is the 
beginning of the great American 


Southwest—open, dry, yet to be 


tamed. Mexico really begins in 
"South Texas, 
. Grande. San Antonio can’t forget 
. the conquistadores, and Dallas and 


not at the Rio 


Houston think only of tomorrow. 
In some ways it's like all of North 
America in microscopic (!) form. 


REV. JOHN MCCARTHY 
Austin, Tex 


I attended college in Texas but 


— returned to Boston several years ago 


for graduate school at Harvard. I 


- cannot believe how eager I am for 


graduation in June so that I can re- 
turn to Texas. The impersonal, con- 
descending, and pompous attitudes 


of my native Northeast seem ludi- 


crous to one who has seen the 
friendliness, genuineness, and op- 
portunity of Texas. 

The most important difference be- 
tween Texas and the Northeast is 
that Texans are aware of their pro- 
vinciality and are diffident about it; 
the Northeast continues to believe 
that it is really the Hub of the Uni- 


verse. 
BASIL WEBB 
Cambridge, Mass. 


I have seen more genuine in- 
tegration since coming to the West 
Texas city of El Paso than I ever 
witnessed in Queens County, New 
York. 

And by genuine integration I do 


not mean formal or institutionalized 


integration on a superficial level in 


public conveyances or municipal of- 


fices or department stores. | mean 
real one-to-one relationships be- 
tween the races, in homes, on the 
college campus, hitchhiking on the 
interstate. I mean the real thing, 
hand-holding, sandwich-sharing, 
rolling-together-on-the-grass stuff. 

I have seen these evidences of ra- 
cial maturity in Texas and the sight 


has been good. 
BART LANIER STAFFORD, III 
El Paso, Tex. 


Texas: There is room enough. 
There are places where, as far as 
you can see, there is no one at all. 
What a magnificent loneliness, as if 
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you are the only existing creature! 
After a while, you can’t be little 
anymore. The suasets in the Pan- 
handle are too grand to describe— 
great flaming golcen skies that fade 
into the cleanest dark you ever saw. 
The land is wha: is "great" about 
Texas. I love Texas; there is no 
place Pd rather be. 
MARION WHITLOCK 
Amarillo, Tex. 


My spouse anc I have just had 
an argument. He says I talk too 
much about Texas, that its a won- 
der I have any fr:ends left, berating 
Illinois the way I do. 

I have been in Illinois for over 
three years and everyone I meet, 
upon hearing where I’m from, man- 
ages to say roughly the same thing: 
“I thought I detected a southern ac- 
cent." I, of course, insist that it's 
Texan. 

My usual attire is western boots, 
denim jeans, an embroidered shirt. I 
drive a pickup, Pm not afraid of 
guns, and sometimes when I go to 
bridge club and feel that I’m not 
quite Texan enough, Pll swagger in, 
not necessarily like John Wayne but 
swagger nevertheless, most definitely 
as if I owned the place, shake 
hands, and say “Howdy” all around. 

So God bless out-of-state Texans. 

M. L. ZAJICEK 
Galesburg, Ill. 


As I experienced Texas for my 
first 22 years in Waco— "deep in the 
heart of"—two overwhelming im- 
pressions remain that I treasure: 

People—frierdly, interested, 
deeply concerned about each other, 
sometimes mistaken by “foreigners” 
as meddling and prying; un- 
ashamedly proud, patriotic, and 
fiercely loyal, with candor and 
openness matching the broad spaces 
surrounding them. 

The Land—encompassing tropical 
fruit groves in the south, deep piney 
woods in the ezst, and the stark 
grandeur of the Big Bend way out 
west; its shores lapped by the gently 
warm and soothing Gulf—far more 
“pacific” than our adopted ocean 
here in California; and above it all 
that vast spectacular sky with bil- 
lions of stars undimmed by com- 


peting city lights end the screen of 


pollution. 
JOYCE M. CANNON 


Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif. 


Texas is not sure whether it is 
southern or western; nor has it de- 
cided whether or not to enter the 
twentieth century before it passes 


into the twenty-firs:. 
Davip B. KIER 
Brownsville, Tex. 


Grandmother wes tall, big-boned, 
leathery-skinned—a big woman. A 
delicate southern belle she was not 
. . . definitely. She was a daughter 
of the Texas frontier, the wind- 
swept, desolate land of West Texas. 
She often had said good morning to 
men who had fought Indians, or 
Mexicans, or Yankees, or the Ku 
Klux Klan ... or all of them. A 
dirt farmer’s wife, hard and loving 
and resourceful, she and her hus- 
band saw their land change one 
muddy day from e farm into an oil 
field. Her children went to college. 
She moved to the city. She traveled 
in Europe and the Orient. There 
was a Buick in the garage. Her 
clothes were fine. Her furniture was 
ornate. But she remained the same— 
tough, earthy, plam, and proud. In 
death she left the city; she returned 
home to the windswept, desolate 
land of West Texas. A real Texan. 
To me, in fact, she is Texas. 

EDWARD TERRELL WALTERS 
Nimrod Hall, Va. 


“Home is the place where, when 
you have to go there, They have to 
take you in.”—Robert Frost. 

Not in Texas. 

Reunions with “the old gang" 
never change. 

“Heard about old Jay W.? He’s a 
big shot at the gas company—drag- 
gin’ down twenty grand a year. He 
don’t have to ’polcgize to anyone.” 

"Heard about o:d Billy Dee? Just 
got himself a new T-Bird. He don’t 
have to 'pologize to anyone." 

"How about little old El Paso? 
Half a million now and still out- 
growin any town in the country. 
We don't have to ’pologize to any- 
one." 

And so it goes. Nothing but 


amazing success for everyone in- 
cluding the city itself. Oh yes, and 
about me? 

"It was good seein’ you, Old 
Buddy. How they treatin' you out in 
Frisco?" 

Those who leave God's country 
are not forgiven. Especially if they 
fear you've made it among the 
lesser breeds—the Fags, Jigs, Hip- 
pies, and Commies that make up 
the outside world. 

That is, unless you '"pologize. 

THOMAS J. WILLIAMS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I’ve lived away from Texas now 
for almost eight years, and each 
time I visit “home” it becomes 
much more difficult to leave. 

Ironically, many of the things I 


once disliked about Texas I now 
miss the most: 
The friendliness, openness, and 


naturalness of the people—I once 
felt they were too folksy and unso- 
phisticated; now I kmow they are 
more sophisticated than New York- 
ers could ever be. 

The endless blue skies and far- 
reaching vistas—the flat and distant 
horizon once bored me; now I crave 
the room to breathe and a simple 
uncluttered landscape. 

The ease of travelmg great dis- 
tances on superlative highways—I 
took uncrowded superhighways and 
superbridges for granted, and never 
paid a toll until I came to New 
York. 

The sparkling cleam newness of 
Texas cities—-why did I think that 
being older and bigger was neces- 


sarily better? 
CLAUDE GRUENER 
New York, N. Y. 


Texas is a splendid anachronism. 
It exists in the twentieth century 
with all the technology, affluence, 
and glamour of the dream of the 
twenty-first according to the moral, 
ethical, and ideological pre- 
suppositions of the nineteenth. It is 
fully air-conditioned, rich, and un- 
concerned. It is stringently energetic, 
relentlessly competitive, passionately 
complacent. It is guilelessly power- 
hungry and money-conscious, in- 
nocently friendly, simplistically 


judgmental, carelessly potent. It 
knows nothing of defeat. It cannot 
understand depression. It still be- 
lieves in sin, but is bored with right 
and wrong. Privacy is a purchasable 
commodity. Public issues are what’s 
in the headlines. Life is a balance 
sheet to be tallied, subtotaled, and 
touted in black or red. The future is 
all, and even the past is yet to 
come. Too flush to bother, too 
pretty to care, too smart to think, 
too sure to ask, too hot to handle; 
only hairdressers and holy men 
command a moments pause, or 
rather, exactly one hour's. That or 
any inconvenience is only temporary 
anyhow. To risk is shrewd; to err is 
ho-hum. Land is God and skill his 
prophet, but, if they bother now to 
own them, nobody's dumb enough 
to sell their mineral rights. 
"If you're so smart, why aren't 
you rich?" 
FRANK LLOYD DENT 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Austin is what's so great about 
Texas. After five years in Con- 
necticut, the heartland of the frozen 
word, the reasons are indelibly 
clear. People there are generally 
warm, open, and unfettered by 
many barriers of social convention. 
Its a natural high, a place to be 
loose, enjoy the best of country mu- 
sic, skinny-dip in the hollow, make 
love under the stars, eat enchiladas, 
barbecue, and catfish, and generally 
enjoy life on a per diem basis. 

JIM FULLER 
Middletown, Conn. 


This is purely confidential, you 
understand, but I just want to give 
you some idea of what’s really hap- 
pening in the Lone Star state. Not 
that I think your “corps of superb 
writers and reporters” will miss any- 
thing, but this information is being 
pretty tightly held by those to 
whom it matters. 

The truth is that there is a great 
deal of rumbling and grumbling at 
the way things are being run up 
there in Washington, D.C. (We 
thought we'd solved the problem in 
1964, but the eastern effete soon 
took care of that.) Texans are none 
too happy with being told what to 
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do in the first place, and when — 
those directives go directly against - 
all this great state (and, until a few - 


" , 
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years ago, this great country) stands - 


for, the.. 


. is sooner or later gonna - 
hit the fan. The way we figure it, - 
Texas could be self-sufficient within - 
a few years—we've got food and oil - 


to last near forever, the third largest . 
port in the U.S., more than ade- 


quate industrial capacity, etc. In 
other words, if the rest of this coun- 
try don't come around soon, then 
there ain’t no way loyal Texans are 
going to allow themselves to be ex- 
ploited any longer, and I, for one, 


don’t see any of the A. Lincoln in 


that amorphous mass that calls itself — 


Gerald Ford. Not many people 
know this, but we already have a 


standing invitation from Iran and 


Saudi Arabia to join OPEC should 
we decide, as day by day becomes 
more probable, to take the big step. 


MICHAEL M. WILSON -. 


Houston, Tex. 


A Texan will think about Texas. | 
Its a given; they always do. Pm ` 


one; I do. On Crete I thought about 
Texas. It was the same in San Fran- 
cisco and in Les Montils, France. 
Happens at conventions; happens at 
the gymnasium; happens when I 


wait in lines. Now it happens in 


Iowa City, Iowa. 
The secret holding power? The 


land, el sol, caliche soil, hot wind, 5 


creosote smells at the Big Bend, 
rows of date palms near Edinburg, 


pine-needle cushions and splashing 


bass near Caddo Lake, an Orange - 


Julius at the state fair in Dallas: 
these are a few. Oh yes, throw in 
the Kalita Humphreys Theater for 
good measure. 


"Professore," exclaimed Nando, 
lowering his head, “do you love 
Italy?” 

Once again all their faces were 
around me: Tono, the old woman, 
the girls, Cate. Fonso smiled. 

“No,” I said quietly, “not Italy. 
The Italians.” 

—Pavese, La casa in collina 


I’ve got a hunch it is the reverse 
for me and Texas. 

ROGERS KILLINGSWORTH 

Iowa City, Iowa 
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SEVEN 





KEYS TO 


UNDERSTANDING 
TEXAS 





by T. R. Fehrenbach 


Think of Texans as proud yet humbled 
(Texans humbled? Yes, humbled), as 
conquerors and conquered, as people 
plunging gustily forward yet remembering 
where grandparents are buried. But there 
are Anglo-Saxon Texans, slave-descended 
Texans, Spanish- and Indian-descended 
Texans. A historian of Texas here tells 
how they all coalesce into a kind of 
separate nationhood while being very 
much a part of the U.S.A. 


here is something different and special 

about Texas and Texans, just as there is 

something special about Israel and Jews, or 
France and Frenchmen. If this view is not ac- 
cepted, then Texas and the Texans will remain ec- 
centricities, even perversities, in the national con- 
sciousness. 

Some Americans happen to be Texans in very 
much the same way some Britons are Scots and 
some Germans, Bavarians. The borders of the 
State of Texas are not, like so many state bound- 
aries, mere administrative lines drawn on the map 
of the United States. They enclose a state of heart 
and mind. It is not entirely a rational state, but 
then there is not much rational about being a 
Frenchman or a Jew—such things arise out of the 
chemistry of history. 
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The idea may offend other Americans who can 
accept almost any form of ethnicity except the Old 
American wrapped in an aura of territoriality. But 
such things did not vanish magically with the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, or even with the Civil War, 
though they have tended to be submerged, like 
Scottish or Welsh nationalism, within a broader 
civilization and nation-state. Texans are neither 
more nor less "American" thar the denizens of 
other regions, but they are Americans who have 
emerged from their own distinct historical experi- 
ence into a nation in which they played and still 
play a vital role. Texans, in fact, have filled a 
place within the United States very similar to that 
of the Scots within the British Empire: provincials 
who have provided frontiersmen, entrepreneurs, 
and canny politicians for the larger society, all the 
while retaining their essential provincialism. And 
like Scots, they have alternately been admired for 
their qualities or detested as barbarians. 

The keys to Texas that are most frequently over- 
looked are historical perspectives. Americans tend 
to be present-minded and protlem-oriented, dis- 
missing the past as interesting but irrelevant. But 
Texas and Texans are what they are precisely be- 
cause of their past, and certain divergences in their 
development. These keys, therefore, are simply per- 
spectives from which the land and people may be 
seen, and which may provide new insights. 

The first key to any people is an understanding 
of their origins. 

Texas is a complex state, sprawling across at 
least seven distinct geographic regions with differ- 
ent economies and life-styles, and it contains every 


sort of people. But Texas in another way is more 
homogeneous than many other states. Some 12.5 
percent of the population is black, the descendants 
of slaves brought by settlers before the Civil War, 
and 18 percent is ethric Mexican, most of whom 
represent twentieth-certury immigration, and are 
in no sense assimilated. A solid majority of Tex- 
ans, however, are descended at least in part from 
old American stock that entered the Mexican prov- 
ince, the Republic of Texas, and the State of Texas 
between 1824 and 1900. This majority, the so- 
called Anglos, except for a few enclaves, are cul- 
turally, economically, and politically dominant 
throughout the state. 

"Anglo-Texan" shculd not be equated with 
WASP. Although a majority of white Texans are 
"Anglo-Saxon" (as that term is used in the United 
States) Protestants, Anglo refers to the English- 
speaking American culture as opposed to the His- 
panic Mexican. By this definition Irish Catholics, 
Jews, and Polish-Americans in Texas are Anglos, 
and consider themselves such. 

Texans are above all a people made primarily in 
America, who took part in the historic settlement 
of the continent. The Texan made his own history 
in America, and this is what he looks to, seeing 
himself and his people not as refugees or heirs to 
some fallen grandeur, but as the conquerors of this 
continent, and that conquest itself as perhaps the 
transcendental fact of American history. 

The Texans stem from that vast trans-Appala- 
chian trek westward that wrested North America 
from the wilderness, the Indians, and the Mexi- 
cans. Their ancestors were clans and families, 
heavily Scotch-Irish, who long ago turned their 
backs not only upon the whole panoply of Europe, 
but also upon the organization of the eighteenth- 
century Atlantic slopes. looking inward instead of 
backward, seeking their destiny in the West. This 
folk spilled over the Alleghenies in the 1770s, in- 
different to the mandates of the British Crown 
then, and later to the wishes of the United States 
government. How little they thought of govern- 
ment itself is shown by their willingness to leave it 
and American jurisdiction behind the mountains, 
and accept land grants in Mexican Texas. These 
were born pioneers, restless, ruthless in their ambi- 
tions, and rootless unti! they discovered what they 
wanted, molded and im many ways brutalized by 
the old American frontier. 

Ninety percent of the nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans who entered Texas came from the southern 
states; half, and more than half of the whites, from 
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the upper South with its forested hills, hard- 

scrabble small farms, dislike of slavery and the 
slaves, and lingering frontier traditions. The others 
moved from the plantation economies and “black 
belts" of the deep Gulf bend, bringing their blacks 
with them. In Texas each group recreated rougher 
versions of the society from which it came—the 
planters extending the cotton kingdom along the 
coast, the Alabamians and Tennesseans moving 
upland toward the Indian frontiers. Together, these 
two streams of disparate yet essentially hemoge- 
neous people made a raw, scattered society of 
plantations, small farms, and ranches across the 
immensity of East and Central Texas. Whether the 
planter, entrepreneur, and capitalist, acquiring 
land, selling crops, buying more land and slaves, 
or the subsistence farmer, erecting his dog-run 
cabin beside his stump-littered corn fields—both 
were atomistic, puritan, ferociously self-motivated 
and self-reliant, and intolerant, as the old Anglo- 
Celtic frontier had always been. They were people 
with a passion for the land anc their own interests; 
impatient with government except as it served their 
desires; with an everlasting bias against hierarchy 
and social organization of any kind. Their ethos 
and furious energy turned against the wilderness, 
appalled and alienated the Hispanic-Mexican cul- 
ture, and resulted in a profound clash that caused 
tragedy then and later between two peoples who 
met in the middle of the continent but who, who- 
ever ruled, could not really understand or respect 
each other. This Anglo-American enclave wreaked 
upon the Supreme Governmen: of Mexico what its 
forefathers had wrought against the British Crown 
at King's Mountain; first as an independent republic, 
then as a state of the American Union, it expanded 
its culture, with many adaptations to time and 
place, south to the Rio Grende and westward 
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across the Comanche plains and on to the southern 
Rockies. 

The frontiersmen dominated Texan lore and leg- 
end; the great landowners who exported crops for 
cash dominated the economy and manners, al- 
though they did not always control politics. To- 
gether, in a crucible that worked exactly like the 
eighteenth-century American frontier, they tended 
to absorb all other groups except the black slaves 
and fringe Mexicans. The German, Alsatian, and 
other agrarian immigrants who entered Texas in 
large numbers before 1860, making up 7 percert of 
the population, became Anglo-Texans in all but 
name, except in a few isolated instances. Contrary 
to much myth, they farmed and lived exactly like 
the mainstream, and on the coastal bend, even 
bought slaves. Yankee steamboaters and mer- 
chants, and even the German-Jewish tradesmen 
who pioneered the early towns, were assimilated 
into local speech and mores. Thus the society and 
institutions of Texas came mainly from two cul- 
tural influences, the Old South and the old south- 
ern frontier, combining the courtliness and czstes 
of one with the fierce independence and crudities 
of the other. 

Anglo-Texas possessed harsh and dangerous 
frontiers, and this is a second key to understanding 
the Texan heart and mind. Unlike most states, it 
had more than a mere record of settlement and 
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development; it became bloodv soil, where men 
made history. 

The republic was born in blood and iron like 
most historic countries, in the massacres at Goliad 
and the Alamo and the miraculous victory at San 
Jacinto. It knew no real peace in de facto indepen- 
dence. The Mexicans were a constant threat from 
below the Rio Grande, twice invading and captur- 
ing San Antonio, and stirring up the Texas In- 
dians. These Indians, above all the horse-nomad 
Plains Comanches, were far more dangerous than 
the Mexican armies. Beginning in 1836, they 
rpped and shredded the far-flung, undefended 
Texas farming frontiers. 

Between 1836 and 1860, at least two hundred 
men, women, and children were killed each year 
on the Indian frontier, where the whites numbered 
only one per one hundred square miles. And at 
least one hundred were killed or carried off each 
year after that until 1875, when the stubborn 
Anglo-Texan advance onto the plains cost sev- 
enteen white lives each mile. In the nineteenth 
century, Texas was unique: no other state had a 
farming population up against a dangerous Indian 
frontier, faced with mobile warriors who were 
deadlier than white militias or the cavalry. In most 
other states, the hostile natives were removed, or 
pacified, in a single campaign; even in Kentucky 
the Indian peril lasted barely ten years. But all 
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may be enshrined in 
legend, is hardly the 
standard Texas party. 
Just as legendary, and 
just as atypical, were 
the sort of parties given 
a couple of years ago 
for the Dallas debut of 
Judy Post. Judy's father, 
Troy Post, flew a group 
of revelers aboard a 
chartered 747 to 
Acapulco, where they 
celebrated for several 
days at his Tres Vidas 
resort in homage to 
Judy's maturity. 


The guest lists for 
such parties are drawn 
from a society 
representing wealth 
rooted in cotton, cattle, 
oil, and more recently, 
electronics and finance. 
Adjacent, but looked 


down upon by the 
natives, is the society of 
executives who have 
moved to Texas with 
their corporate 
headquarters since 
World War Il. The 
highest places in the 
pecking order are 
reserved for those who 
made their wealth with 
their own hands, and for 
their descendants. The 
arbiters of it all are the 
families of oil wealth, 
particularly that gained 
before World War li— 
sufficient time to be 
transformed from 
roughnecks to 
sophisticates. These 
social paladins never 
accepted the whiz kids 
of the 1960s, typified by 
James Ling and Ross 
Perot. Somehow they 
just didn't have the right 


style and polish to go 
with their business 
success. Even in Texas, 
money alone is not 
enough. 


One of the most 
traditional vehicles for 
displaying the style and 
resources of society is 
the cebutante season. 
San Antonio and Dallas 
still take such affairs 
seriously, with the 
Idlewild Men's Club 
supervising the season 
in Dallas, a season 
catered by a private firm 
and consisting of 
approximately 120 
parties in 90 days. In 
Houston the process 
has become less 
significant, its 
fragmentation mirroring 
Houston's more 
freewheeling society— 


across the broad band of Central Texas the fron- 
tier was forever, as a fight for cultural life and 
death continued for forty years. The consciousness 
of the entire state was caught up in it; the Indian 
question was cften decisive in state politics. 

Out of this conflict the Texans created their 
unique fighting force, the Texas Rangers, and from 
it, surely, carre much of the characteristic hard, 
empirical, belligerent Texan mentality. In the great 
wrongs suffered and delivered by each side, this 
battle was as primordial as the present struggle for 
the Holy Land. Few frontier Texans were not in- 
volved in some way m these wars, or descended 
from the participants. If the citizens of Massachu- 
setts have a different view of their own Indian 
wars, with conquests more legitimized by time, it is 
because they are separated by a span of three cen- 
turies, and probably not one in seven New 
Englanders is descended from an ancestor who 
sold Indian hair to the authorities of Massachusetts 
Bay for the bounties paid in shillings. 

Not only dd the Texan have to conquer the 
continent, in Doth Mexican and Indian wars; he 
also had to conquer nature. He had to battle 
against a harsh but curiously fragile ecology which 
punished man and beast with drought and storm, 
ice and brazen sun. Determined to master this 
land, he ruined much of it, by the overgrazing of 
cattle and the plowing of thin topsoils which were 
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blown away, making desert and miles of scrub 
where millions of bison had once fed. Meanwhile, 
the fight for cultural life or death across the plains 
went on, now between the new proprietors: free- 
range cowmen, leaving their dead at disputed wire 
and water holes, subdued by writs and railroads 
even as they exploded their Mexican-derived, abor- 
tive cattle-culture northward to Calgary; and 
hordes of hoemen, small farmers moving recklessly 
onto the sullen plains, themselves disinherited by 
relentless forces beyond any man’s control. 

Drought and storm, falling prices, banks and 
lawyers, poverty and foreclosure broke more Texan 
hearts and filled more graves than all the Mexi- 
cans and Indians. The survivors came to see the 
land, their land, hallowed both by their buried 
dead and by their dreams. Even the losers who 
sank into bankruptcy and tenantry, and their chil- 
dren's children in the cities, would be haunted by 
the remembrance of this struggle. 

Out of it came other stubborn Texan traits: 
hard-driving pragmatism, a desperate belief in 
growth and material progress, and impatience with 
ideologies of any kind that did not serve to en- 
hance man's mastery of the land. 


This feeling for the soil, and the symbolism land 
acquired, is another key to Texas, where opportu- 
nity was always defined by land, and land defined 
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by newer money. 
Houston does boast the 
doyenne of Texas 
society, however, in Ima 
Hogg, the Texes 
equivalent (anc 
contemporary) of Alice 
Roosevelt Loncworth. 


Texas society is not 
without its vulrerability. 
Not long ago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Medders 
moved near Dallas from 
Tennessee. Thanks in 
large part to a PR firm 
hired to hype their 
image, the Mecderses 
became an instant 
social success 
Governor John Connally 
visited their ranch, 
where Guy Lombardo 
occasionally played all 
night for Dallas society 
parties. They were 


to the White House, and 
flew home as LBJ's 
guests on Air Force 
One. Their daughters 
were enrolled at 
Hockaday, the most 
fashionable girls' school 
in the state. Stores and 
banks extended them 
credit, and Mrs. 
Medders ran up a bill of 
$336,000 at Neiman- 
Marcus. This brief social 
whirlwind spun right 
over the fact that Mrs. 
Medders had only 
recently worked sixteen 
hours a day as a 
practical nurse, and that 
Mr. Medders had been 
unemployed. The myth 
of an impending 
inheritance brought 
them almost $2 million 
in loans from the Poor 
Sisters of Perpetual 


collapsed, it was 
discovered that Mr. 
Medders was a 
functional illiterate who 
could hardly write his 
own name and could 
not read the amounts on 
dollar bills. 


The rules of Texas 
society are simple 
enough. Daughters are 
sent to Hockaday, or to 
Saint John's in Houston, 
or Saint Mary's Hall in 
San Antonio. Summers 
at Camp Waldemar or 
Heart of the Hills in 
Kerrville are followed by 
membership in the Pi 
Phi sorority at the 
University of Texas and 
culminated with 
marriage to a man from 
similar schools, camps, 
and fraternities. 


send their children to 
Ivy League schools, but 
only at the risk of their 
not enjoying the huge 
OF Boy network of the 
University of Texas. 
Couple all this with 
wealth and the right 
name, and Texas society 
chugs along just hunky- 
dory. 


Recently, oil heir and 
Broadway patron Harris 
Masterson and his wife 
gave a party for their 
close friends. More than 
1000 “close friends" 
were invited; the guest 
list had to be split at the 
middle of the alphabet 
and the party given in 
two stages. Barbecue, 
so far as we know, was 
not served. 

-W. B. 
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society. The advertisements of the early empre- 
sarios cast a lasting aura of empire over Texas. 
The Texans from the first created a social milieu in 
which every man could be a landowner, and every 
landowner, whether dirt farmer or vast rancher ‘on 
his “country,” as some West Texans still call their 
spreads), could see himself as petty emperor. The 
framers of the republic’s constitution consciously 
tried to make a nation of freeholders, the old Jef- 
fersonian dream, and this tradition was reaffirmed 
in each successive document. The republic, and the 
state, granted, gave, or sold its huge public terri- 
tories freely to encourage immigration and a free- 
holders’ society. This was a dream almost realized 
by the time, around 1875, the land ran out. How- 
ever sweaty and dirt-poor the reality for most, the 
majority of white Texans were landowners, and 
had acquired a landowner’s ethos. 

This was a dream destroyed not by the Civil 
War but by the kind of nation and economy that 
grew up following it. The vast expansion of farm- 
ing in the West caused disastrously falling cem- 
modity prices throughout the century, while the 
hard-money policies and tariffs, so necessary to 
building a powerful industrial state, ruined the small 
farmer economically. The same forces that orga- 
nized the United States as the first great common 
market destroyed the freedom and even the exis- 
tence of the small landholder in the fragile West. 
Not all the roaring protests of the People's party, 
founded first in Texas, could stay this process. The 
great mass of Texan farmers sank slowly into ten- 
antry. By 1915, more than half of all Texans, 
white, black, or brown, were sharecroppers on 
someone else's land. White and black fled from 
this semi-servitude to the burgeoning cities in the 
twentieth century, and to them they took much of 
what can only be described as a sharecropper’s 
mentality. 

The landowner's ethos, however, never died. The 
successful Texans were those families who held 
their land. Land, either its produce or what lay be- 
neath it, was the source of all great wealth: ‘rst 
the old and prestigious cotton money; then the 
great cattle fortunes, making a dozen millionaares 
in some small towns; and finally, the oil bonanza, 
which made the rich richer and erected empires. 
Through every change the landholder, now land- 
poor, now affluent, remained the social ideal and 
at the apex of society. By extension the owner, the 
patrón, never the manager or skilled professional, 
held first rank in every segment of society. 

This ethos was and is apparent, not only in ev- 
ery Texan's urge to own something, and his stub- 
born drive to independence (the "prestige ranch" is 
almost as important to wealthy urbanites as the 
country seat in eighteenth-century England, and 
sells for comparable prices), but in laws and atti- 
tudes, from the treatment of trespassers to the re- 
sistance to taxation. Most Texans must have land 
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to satisfy some deep craving in their souls, even if 
the land no longer affords empire or financial in- 
dependence. 

In the Texan mind, those who entirely leave the 
land vanish. Those who, defeated, joined the Okies 
in California, or sold out for millions and joined 
the jet set, have indeed disappeared. However 
comfortable their new circumstances, such families 
are no longer a presence, nor do they have much 
meaning on the Texas scene. The third generation 
of ex-croppers, swallowed up in their affluent sub- 
urbs, feel this fact uncomfortably. 


he brooding presence of the land, with all 

its symbolism and association in the Texan 

soul, and the enduring owner's ethos, lead 
quickly to the other keys. The economy of Texas 
from the beginning until the present was based on 
the land; therefore, it was and is colonial. The 
nineteenth-century land grantees lived by what 
they could export to the North or Europe, or else 
by barter. The cattle kingdom that overshadowed 
but never replaced the cotton kingdom was based 
on the shipment of beef to distant markets, 
whether by trail drive or motor van. Wool, mohair, 
pecans, peanuts, and petroleum followed the same 
pattern. It has not always been seen that Texas be- 
gan and remained a vast agrarian-mining complex, 
never developing a truly integrated economy such 
as was emerging even in the eigateenth century in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states. Tex- 
ans imported everything, whether Colt revolvers or 
Cadillacs, against the export of their raw, or 
slightly processed, commodities. The so-called 
Texas industries—except for small complexes 
around Houston-Baytown and Dallas-Arlington— 
are really processing enterprises, whether baling 
cotton, packing beef, or cracking petroleum. 

Texas did not industrialize in the pattern of the 
northern or midwestern states. This led to striking 
though not always apparent divergences. Urbaniza- 
tion came very late to Texas. In the 1870s there 
were only small towns, and Washington County, 
which did not contain a single significant town, 
was the most populous. By 1910. there was no city 
with a population as large as 100,000; San An- 
tonio, then and now without industry, was the 
largest, a rank it retained untl the 1930s. The 
cities grew up and outward in the automobile age, 
primarily as mercantile, financial, and distribution 
centers, without much industrialization. Houston 
and Lubbock exploded with cil booms; Dallas 
raised itself by its own bootstraps from the prairie. 
And as the state became almost 80 percent urban, 
the cities were peopled primanly from the sur- 
rounding countryside, by the families who fled or 
were forced from the teeming agrarian counties, 
two thirds of which lost population steadily in this 
century. In the great cities, the rural ethos of this 
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1. The Spindletop 
Memorial, 
dedicated in 1941 

2. The Alamo in 
San Antonio, 
built in 1718 

3. Johnson Library 
in Austin 

4. Big Tex, a fifty- 
five-foot statue, 
symbol of the 
nation's biggest 
state fair, Dallas 

5. Dallas/Fort 
Worth Regional 
Airport 

6. On the 
"highway" in the 
famous Burk- 
Waggoner oil 
pool, 1919 
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B&B Stinger 
3 parts B&B Liqueur, 1 part 
White Creme de Menthe. 
Shake with ice, strain, serve in 
cocktail glass or on the rocks. 


B&B is the drier liqueur... made 
with exquisite Benedictine, blended with 
superb cognac in the Abbey at Fecamp, 


France. 





B&B Frappe 
Fill cocktail glass with 


crushed ice and B&B Liqueur, 
serve with short straws. Pour 1% oz. B&B Liqueur into 


brewed tea in 8 oz. glass. 
Top with whipped cream. 
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migrant population, although fraying, remained in- 
tact. Few Texans moved more than two hundred 
miles—a hop, skip, and jump by Texas standards— 
to urbanize, and manv kept roots in the counties 
from which they came. much like French peasants 
gone to Lyons. 

Urbanization occurred without the large-scale in- 
dustrialization of other parts of America, and con- 
sequently the organizational forms and attitudes of 
the industrial society of the North were slow to ap- 
pear. Here arose a subtle but very real difference 
between the society of Texas and of the other 
great states: Texas grew rich from its products, but 
nothing like a managerial society emerged, since 
the Texans who profited most were property-hold- 
ers. Across most of Texas there were no large blue- 
collar-powered industries, forming themselves into 
private bureaucracies in the classic American pat- 
tern. Hence there was no real managerial revolu- 
tion. The property-holder or owner remained boss, 
and all managers, from nonowning corporation ex- 
ecutives to symphony conductors, retained some- 
thing of the status of hired hands. The lack of such 
corporate bureaucracies allowed the Texas business 
ethic to stay strongly, personally entrepreneurial, 
and the true entrepreneur—not the professional 
"business" executive demanding entrepreneurial re- 
wards for essentially bureaucratic roles—whether 
oilman, developer, or maker of computer or utility 
empires, remained a hzro. In most Texas commu- 
nities, large or small, economic, social, and political 
power did not fragmemt as in the complex, ethni- 
cally-mixed northern metropolises. All were held 
and exercised by the same people, as they were ev- 
erywhere in eighteenth-century America. 

Texas society created enormous disparities in 
wealth, with very deep class divisions, but these 
gulfs were largely obscured, except for the outside 
castes of black and brown, by the society's essen- 
tial homogeneity. 

Politics and govermment—unless imposed by 
force or forces beyonc local control—always arise 
from society, never shape it. From first to last, 
Texas politics have been dominated by property- 
holders, but not necessarily the larger ones. Prop- 
erty-owners in Texas usually understood their true 
class enemy: forms of power arising from associa- 
tion other than a taxpayers’ league. All Texas con- 
stitutions reflected this property-holders' bias. The 
still basic law, the Constitution of 1876, reaffirmed 
all the old fears of banks and of outside or non- 
Texas corporations, and deliberately kept govern- 
ment localized and weak, with governors made 
peers with local sheriffs, and all officeholders 
forced to seek frequent re-election. The laws did 
not allow large financial institutions to be formed, 
or to enter Texas, for almost one hundred years— 
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thus Texas by design greaty hampered indus- 
trialization. The legal bars to outside corporations, 
however, allowed native giants, insurance—Texas’ 
largest industry—and utility companies, to arise, 
aiding Dallas’ rapid growth. 

The Civil War made Texas a one-party state in 
the southern pattern. But it also influenced politics 
by adding that final dimension of territoriality. The 
Texans, conquerors of their own soil, were now 
conquered and humiliated on it. The long, three- 
pronged war for cultural life or death in Texas be- 
came four-pronged, with a northern front, reflected 
in the wiliness of political leaders who often, even 
after they had been there a lifetime, still saw 
Washington as foreign territcry. Provincials, pro- 
vincially motivated, generaticns of Texas politi- 
cians have normally gotten far more for Texas out 
of the federal apparatus tham the people of the 
state put into it. 

Finally, provincialism has always placed greater 
strains on native intellectuals :han upon Texas en- 
trepreneurs or politicians. Theirs is the eternal pro- 
vincial’s dilemma: to go or not to go to Rome, and 
when in Rome, whether to become a Roman or to 
try to explain his ways to Romans, who may be 
hostile or uncaring. It is a problem never solved, 
met by each in his own way, and it accounts for 
much of the agonizing and confusion about what 
Texas is and means. It also accounts for the self- 
exiled Texan, and that recurring phenomenon, the 
returning prodigal. 


Americans should try to look on Texas in the 
light of its history. See a people who entered a 
harsh and dangerous country, fighting desperate, 
essentially cultural battles when their numbers 
were still small, who asserted their independence 
from one civilization while keeping another race in 
bondage, who conquered all, and who then, over a 
century, both from war and from forces they could 
not control, saw their pride humbled in countless 
ways. See a people, conquerors and conquered, 
never entirely leaving their soil, with an almost sa- 
cred sense of that soil. See the nature of the colo- 
nial Texan economy, the continuing, ancient bias 
against social organization and associations. See a 
population that remembers where grandparents are 
buried, and that has changed only superficially, 
from horse to auto, over a hundred years. Then, 
perhaps, things fall into place: the pride, the poli- 
tics, the patriotism—for land and people and sym- 
bolic nation, never for ideologies or regimes—the 
essential conservatism underlying even occasionally 
radical politics, the deep if unarticulated sense of 
territoriality, of peoplehood, the eternal feeling for 
time and place, and above all, for place and 
people without regard to time. LI 
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DANCING CHEEK TO CHEEK WITH LIONEL TRILLING 


The other day I went into a fur- 
niture store full of imaginary rooms, 
groupings of furniture: “French Pro- 
vincial” sofa with bright yellow 
crushed velvet, reduced to just 
$899.99; a “Mediterranean” en- 
semble; an “American Colonial” 
one, of rock maple and gingham. 
On a coffee table was a small fig- 
urine representing hands folded in 
prayer; on the walls a picture in 
pastels of a gentle-seeming tiger 
cub, called “Born Free"; another of 
an embracing couple, reminiscent of 
a Collier’s illustration, entitled 
“Lovers.” At the entrance to an- 
other group of furniture, on waist- 
high pedestals, were two busts 
called “Joan of Arc.” In a corner 
stood a lamp, some six feet high. A 
fat, elaborate, carved base, painted 
gold, supported a plastic statue of a 
nude (encased in glass), who ap- 
peared to be bathing in the spray of 
a fountain through an artful con- 
trivance of purple and white lights. 
It cost $399.99. 

I didn’t like this furniture. 

As it happened, I had just read a 
book that told me how to feel in 
this situation: Herbert J. Gans’s new 
sociological study, POPULAR CUL- 
TURE AND HIGH CULTURE: An 
Analysis and Evaluation of Taste 
(Basic Books, $10.00). It is one of 
Gans’s central arguments that 
American culture includes several 
levels of taste—Gans calls them 
“taste cultures"—and that any one 
of them is as good as any other, be- 
cause each serves the needs and 
wants of a particular public. Ac- 
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cording to Gans, I should have 
maintained a respectful distance 
from the furniture, but I disliked it; 
worse, I disappreved of it. 

I have any number of such prac- 
tical quarrels with Herbert Gans's 
provocative boox, but there is much 
to value in it. I: springs from an at- 
tractive sentiment. Gans is animated 
by a healthy democratic distrust of 
those who assume there is a culture- 
that-counts and a culture-that- 
doesn’t—for thcse people, that is, 
who feel that High Culture must 
take an adversary position against 
Popular Culture. 

The best-directed energy in the 
book goes toward an examination of 
the long history of hostility among 
intellectuals against what is known 
more pejorativety as “mass culture.” 
Gans calls this body of thought “the 
critique of mass culture.” On the 
one hand is the conservative view: 
mass culture is a powerful sea erod- 
ing the delicate beaches of genuine 
art. (We hear this less and less, per- 
haps because contemporary pro- 
ducers of “high culture” are better 
rewarded than has historically been 
the case.) On che other hand lies 
the liberal argument, the stronger 
one. Like most liberal arguments, it 
builds one’s self-esteem by allowing 
one to feel selfless. It holds that 
mass culture in ures those who are 
presumed to enjoy it: it brutalizes, 
demeans, deadens the sensibilities of 
its victims. 

As Gans points out, one of the 
fallacies that inhabits the “critique 
of mass culture” is a romanticized 


version of the past—a view that 
imagines a thriving and wholesome 
folk culture replaced by a vulgar 
“mass culture,” a view that forgets 
such bygone pastimes as bear- 
baitings and lynchings. Gans says: 
“The argument that popular culture 
leads to a societal decline of taste 
levels is based on a skewed com- 
parison, with the best features of 
the past compared to the worst of 
the present.” 

There are other fallacies. One of 
the most important has to do with 
the tendency of critics of “mass cul- 
ture” to impose upon it critical de- 
vices that were designed to fit quite 
different situations. It is a mistake, 
for example, to assume that televi- 
sion occupies the same position in 
the life of the heavy viewer that 
novels occupy in the life of the 
steady reader. They're different 
media, and they satisfy different 
needs. Gans may put this point a 
bit too assertively, but it’s worth 
making: 

. . . people pay much less attention 
to the media and are much less 
swayed by its content than the crit- 
ics, who are highly sensitive to ver- 
bal and other symbolic materials, 
believe. They [i.e., the viewers] use 
the media for diversion and would 
not think of applying its content to 
their own lives. 


This isn't (I think) to say that televi- 
sion doesn't have its splendid mo- 
ments, but they are i£s moments, to 
be judged on their own terms. 

Gans is on solid ground in ar- 
guing that television, and other 


AVuL"0 DISCU" ERY: 
RAIN FALLS ON 
REAR WINDOWS,TOO. 


Volvo was the first wagon maker with the foresight to provide its rear window with a wiper 
and washer as standard equipment. 

Volvo has also discovered that everyone doesn't buy a wagon to be fashionable. 
Many people buy wagons to carry things. 

50 we didnt design Volvos cargo area low and sleek to accommodate a styling trend. 
We designed it high and practical, to accommodate things like a six-foot sofa and two chairs 
(with the rear seat down). Or three six-foot people and 12 two-suiters (with the rear seat up). 

Volvos rear area not only holds a lot, it comes with a lot. It has its own heating and 
ventilation vents, its own three-point seat belts, electric rear window defogger, carpeting, 
tinted glass and childproof door locks. 

And Volvo's back door swings up out of your way, instead of out into your stomach. 
Or down into your knee caps. 

It doesnt take a college degree to appreciate the thinking behind our wagon. So we leave 
you to consider this. If the rear end of your car isn't as well 
thought-out as Volvo's, what other part might not be? VOLVO ; 

The wagon for people who think. 
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Your house can hit back 


when the energy crisis 


hits home. 


Aluminum building products can 
help your house put the crunch on 
energy consumption. One example 
is Alcoa? Siding. When properly 
applied over reflective aluminum 
foil, it forms a protective insulating 
envelope that can reduce heat loss 
in winter and heat gain in summer. 
Read on for more ways to beat the 
weather. 


Storm windows and doors can 
effectively "button-up" your house. 
They're a traditional barrier against 
cold and can save up to 15 percent 
of the energy used to heat the 
typical home. Low-maintenance 
aluminum frames can stand up to 
all kinds of weather. Tightly closed 
aluminum venetian blinds can 
reduce heat gain through windows 
and save on air conditioning costs. 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 





For new homes or new additions, 
the Alcoa Insuleting Window keeps 
Old Man Winter outside the house— 
where he belongs. A specially 
designed thermal barrier and twin 
panes of insulating glass help to 
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minimize heat loss and messy 
“sweating.” 


Inadequate insulation can cause 
one of the biggest energy drains on 
your house. Sixty percent of the 
heat loss through uninsulated walls 
and a full 90 percent of the heat 
loss through an uninsulated roof 
can be prevented by proper insula- 
tion. Aluminum fcil acts as a vapor 
barrier when attached to fibrous 
insulation and will help maintain 
high humidities that make lower room 
temperatures more comfortable. 


If you'd like to learn more about 
how Alcoa Siding can help insulate 
your home, write for our brochure, 
Home Insulation Can Be Beautiful, 
Aluminum Compeny of America, 
982-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. 


media, have been given far too 
much credit for autocracy over their 
supposed subjects thar is the actual 
case. He writes that, though the evi- 
dence is scanty, “a sizeable differ- 
ence exists between the media ef- 
fects postulated by the critic of mass 
culture and those discevered by em- 
pirical research. As a result, it 
would appear that the critics are 
making unwarranted inferences 
about the extent, imtensity, and 
harmfulness of media effects. . . .” 

The stickiest issue in the "critique 
of mass culture" has to do with the 
origins of taste: in a word, does 
popular culture reflect its audience's 
taste, or shape it? Here "empirical" 
data is truly wanting. as Gans ac- 
knowledges: 


. whether the media in fact ex- 
press the values of their taste pub- 
lics is an empirical question which 
still remains to be answered. 


It is a rather large qualification of 
his argument, and I wish Gans were 
able to keep alive throughout his 
discussion a sense of this ambiguity, 
a sense of the tension between the 
producer and the consumer of 
“mass culture.” (I am back in the 
furniture store, staring at the ornate 
lamp, thinking that its creator was 
not full of altruism, and that its 
purchaser will not have bought a 
life-enhancing object.) 

Much of the interest of Popular 
Culture and High Celture—to step 
back for a moment from the sub- 
stantive argument-lies in watching 
the sociological mind, determined to 
be scientifically rigorous, confront a 
subject of deep subtlety. Gans is at 
pains to make it clear when he goes 
beyond the bounds of data into the 
realm of subjectivity, and he almost 
apologetically says that he must 
now and then rely on “value judg- 
ments.” 

But it may be that a subject of 
the intricacy that Gans has taken on 
can only be confronted through 
“value judgments.” What I admire 
in this book is not the data it mus- 
ters, but the conviction from which 
it grows: that many aesthetic judg- 
ments simply serve as a costume for 
class antagonism. To put something 
down as “mass culture” is too often 
to express a relatively dignified ab- 
horrence for people presumed to be 
of the mass. Categories of culture 
plainly exist. Excellemce and junk 


both exist, and they exist in pat- 
terns. There is more junk on televi- 
sion than in the works of George 
Eliot. But categorical thinking about 
culture can be as risky and destruc- 
tive as categorical thinking about 
other subjects. 

A true confession: I have judged 
people’s intelligence, character, and 
moral worth on the basis of per- 
fume, books they have or haven't 
read, accents, diction, grammar, fur- 
niture, paintings on the wall, and 
the way they wear their hats. There 
is a lot of sin but not much shame 
in that confession, because we have 
all done the same thing, and all felt 
ourselves being judged. We live that 
way. It's often fun. It's often accu- 
rate. It turns our rung on the class 
ladder into a cozy spot. It also is of- 
ten brutal, to others and to our- 
selves, cutting us off from one an- 
other, and in rare moments of 
democratic self-escape we realize 
that, and occasionally act on it. 

The democratic impulse plainly 
lives in Herbert Gans, but in this 
book it takes what seems to me a 
curious form. The center of the 
book is given over to a mapping job 
of various levels of taste, the terrain 
that Russell Lynes has labeled 
Highbrow, Middlebrow, and Low- 
brow. 

Gans divides his cultural map 
into five areas: "high," “upper- 
middle," “lower-middle,” “low,” and 
"quasi-folk low culture." I have mis- 
givings about this enterprise, but 
not because the categories don't 
make a certain sense. Readers of 
this magazine know where The At- 
lantic fits on the scale, and where to 
put Argosy. The only puzzling cate- 
gory perhaps is "quasi-folk low cul- 
ture," in which Gans includes such 
items as comic books and subway 
graffiti. One could object to the ex- 
cessive elaboration of this scheme, 
but then again it could be argued 
that if you are going to name five, 
why not ten or twenty levels?—after 
all, we're a nation with a com- 
plicated if ambiguous and hard-to- 
talk-about class structure. But does 
it do any good to talk in these 
terms? Gans says it does: he is a 
person with both a philosophy and 
a plan. The philosophy is called 
"cultural pluralism," the belief, to 
repeat, that every cultural level is as 
worthy as every other, because it 
serves different needs. 
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Joun HouGu, JRs new novel has 
the “‘spirit, compassion and spare 
clean writing" (James Reston) of A 
Peck of Salt (1970). It has the “raw 
stuff ... that sounds true" (N.Y. 
Times) of A Two Car Funeral (1973). 
But this young writer continues to 
grow and change. Still in his 
twenties, he has chosen an elderly 
hero: Nye Gifford, sixty-three, chief 
of police of a small New England 
coastal town, whose traditional, life- 
long values are challenged by a 
mindless and peculiarly brutal mur- 
der. 


This wise old officer has always 
coped with local evildoing by means 
of good advice and second chances. 
To the tough young state trooper 
who accompanies him on the difficult 
manhunt, Nye seems absurdly old- 


fashioned. Is he? Are men like him - 


obsolete? Seeking a feral killer be- 
tween the gentle hills and sparkling 
beaches of home, then burrowing into 
Boston's sordid underworld, Nye faces 
some hard questions about himself 
and his way of life. 


THE GUARDIAN is an ambitious 
novel by a fine craftsman, combining 
violent action and ripe reflection with 
the author's special tenderness for the 
"sweet soil" where he himself was 
raised. 


THE GUARDIAN 


by 
John Hough, Jr. 


$6.95 at your bookstore 
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The plan takes a bit of ex- 
planation. Gans allows that high 


culture might be thought “better” 


than low—if one were comparing 


— cultures without regard to their pub- 
- lics. But not everyone can be ex- 


pected to respond to high culture, 
(or to upper-middle, or lower- 
middle, etc.). The equitable thing to 


Y: do in this situation, according to 


UNIV 
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Gans, is not to force-feed high cul- 
ture, but to pay more attention to 
cultural appetites that exist, to sup- 
plement the diet at every level by 


~ supporting its own media and cre- 


- ators. Gans calls this “subcultural 


programming." 

You might ask who is going to 
perform this supplementing, this 
programming. The passive voice 
takes over in this part of the book. 
Content analysis studies are to be 
performed, creators are to be aided. 
But the unsurprising source of the 
putative funds is the federal govern- 
ment. I am less troubled by the 
practical questions implied by such 


a program than by the spiritual and 


intellectual difficulties. It is a design 
for the building of walls. It inhibits 


= honest criticism, and encourages pa- 


tronization. It neglects a dire cul- 
tural need found at every level of 


=- the society: the need for communi- 


cation among classes. 

Gans sees his program as a uto- 
pian scenario that has scant chance 
of being enacted. I see it as a non- 


. utopian one, whose practical pros- 
` pects may well be brighter than he 
© claims. We've become at last a na- 
- . tion that spends federal money on 


.  culture—over $80 million a year cur- 


rently on the arts—and pressure for 
heterogeneous use of the money 
can't help but increase. The founda- 
tions find popular culture an agree- 
able subject for inquiry. To take 
one example: on a recent weekend, 
several distinguished intellectuals 
were brought to the Ford Founda- 
tion headquarters in New York—un- 
der the auspices of the Aspen Insti- 


bad . tute and a National Endowment for 
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the Humanities grant—to watch re- 


— runs of such shows as Marcus Welby, 


— M_D., to talk about television and 


b 5 
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how it might be improved. To take 
another example, there is Herbert 
Gans's book, written with the support 
of the Bullitt Foundation. The impor- 
tance of this book, in fact, is not that 
it will be widely read, or that it breaks 
new intellectual ground, but that it 
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will be read by a small but select au- 
dience of peopie—cultural bureau- 
crats, foundation and media execu- 
tives—who have money to spend on 
culture. 

In Septembe- the Rockefeller 
Foundation sponsored an event that 
bears directly on the issues raised in 
Gans's book—another piece of evi- 
dence of Official Interest in the sub- 
ject. The editors of Commentary 
were invited to assemble a sym- 
posium; the topic was "Culture and 
the Present Mcment.” An edited 
transcript appeared in the Decem- 
ber Commentary, and it was rich 
discussion. 

The participants were Norman 
Podhoretz, Lionel Trilling, Hilton 
Kramer, Michael Novak, Cynthia 
Ozick, Jack Richardson, and Ed- 
ward Grossman. The list itself re- 
minds us of the intricacies of 
class-cultural relations. Who, for ex- 
ample, on the guest list needs to be 
identified for an educated audience? 
Podhoretz and Tvilling are of course 
national landmarks, though each of 
a different sort; Hilton Kramer has 
a wide following because of his as- 
sociation with the New York Times; 
after that, phrases suggest them- 
selves—such as the novelist Cynthia 
Ozick, the philcsopher-author and 
former foundaton executive Mi- 
chael Novak, the well known play- 
wright and critic Jack Richardson, 
the frequent contributor to Com- 
mentary Edward Grossman. Herbert 
Gans should hawe been there. He 
could have invemted some new cul- 
tures: the Nearlv High, the Upper- 
Middle Nearly High, etc. Niceties of 
deference occur throughout the 
panel's deliberations; Podhoretz and 
Trilling rule the roost. 

Norman Podhoretz began the dis- 
cussion by recalling the cultural at- 
mosphere of thirzy-five years ago, at 
the time of the publication of Clem- 
ent Greenberg’s influential essay 
“Avant-Garde and Kitsch,” which 
expressed the tken dominant view 
that mass culture was the enemy of 
worth, that contemporary high cul- 
ture, the avant-garde, had to fight it 
to the death. Podhoretz remarked, 
"Today I doubt that anyone knows 
with assurance or could say with 
confidence what aigh culture is." 

The remark may sound a bit dis- 
ingenuous. I deubt that Norman 
Podhoretz suffers grave anxieties 
about what high culture is, or that 
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he ever errs by more than an inch 
in placing himself in relationship to 
it. But Podhoretz's comment in con- 
text signified a shift in feeling that 
has occurred among intellectuals 
about their relationship to that 
which is still nominally beneath 
them. If an idea dominated the 
symposium, it was this: criticism has 
fresh work to do—pulling down van- 
ity at the top, and turning its un- 
prejudicial interest toward areas that 
were formerly written off as waste- 
land. 

The conversations at this event 
were too various to summarize ade- 
quately. But a moment sticks in my 
mind. Lionel Trilling is speaking, 
pointing out that low culture has 
been unfairly treated in the past. 
He says: 


. . . I had an interesting experience 
this summer at the Aspen Institute. 
At a party given to mark the end 
of a conference one of the guests 
sat down at a piano and out of an 
enormous memory began playing 
popular songs, untold numbers of 
them. Some young people began to 
sing to his playing. They too 
seemed to know every song that 
had been written and after a while 
I was drawn to join them and I 
discovered that I knew dozens, 
scores, hundreds of songs from the 
time of my childhood, from the 
time of my mothers childhood— 
that I knew and adored them. It 
suddenly came to me that I was 
filled with the most enchanting mu- 
sic from popular culture, and I 
thought what a splendid thing it 
was to be in possession of these 
songs, which certainly do not in 
any way make against my notion 
of what high culture is. Indeed, in 
an important and striking way they 
are continuous with it. 


Well. Yes. I think something hap- 
pened there, in Aspen, after the 
conference, at the piano. I could lis- 
ten to Lionel Trilling talk more 
about it. Would like to know what 
the official business of the confer- 
ence was—perhaps last summer's 
session on "The Educated Person"? 
Would like to know what some of 
the songs were—"East Side, West 
Side"? “Miss Otis Regrets”? "Danc- 
ing Cheek to Cheek”? “Love is Just 
Around the Corner" My guess is 
that if Mr. Trilling were to say a 
few sentences more, if he were to 
look a bit further inward, he would 
say that what he had experienced 


was not just love of those songs, but 
love of his ability to love them. And 
that the continuity he speaks of is 
not quite a continuity between high 
culture and popular culture, but a 
sudden apprehension of the continu- 
ity between himself and the larger 
society. 

You might go so far as to say 
that such “interesting experiences” 
are what American life is all 
about—that is, you feel most alive in 
this society when you are aware of 
the great commonality of experience 
that unites classes and ‘‘sub- 
cultures.” And the measure of the 
quality of your participation in a 
democratic society is mot the cul- 
tural level you are on. but the ex- 
tent to which vou can imagine life 
at other levels. 

So. To get to the bottom line. 


Popular culture will be studied. 
Funding will occur. (Even if the De- 
pression is at hand. Writers this 
time around won't work on guide- 
books, but cable TV.) Content 
analysis will be performed. The pas- 
sive voice will be heard. Young pro- 
fessors will spend delicious moments 
with notebooks in front of the tele- 
vision. Useful work. 

I don't have any specific notion of 
how it should be carried out, but I 
think the result shouldn’t have 
much to do with “subcultural pro- 
gramming.” And grant-givers and 
grantees ought to invent some ter- 


minology, fasten on to some images, . 


that reminds them of an uncompli- 
cated truth—that the need for cul- 
tural salvation is spread with a 
lovely democratic evenness through- 
out the society. 





ELIZABETH BOWEN: ON THE MARK 


by William Abrahams 


PICTURES AND CONVERSATIONS 
by Elizabeth Bowen 
Knopf, $7.95 


As everybodv knows. Alice was a 
child who grew easily bored: “Once 
or twice she bad peeped into the 
book her sister was reading, but it 
had no pictures or conversation in 
it, ‘and what is the use of a book, 
thought Alice, ‘without pictures or 
conversation? ' " 

Quite in agreement with her, in 
spirit if not to the letter—there are 
pictures and pictures: a world of 
difference between drawings by 
Tenniel and photographs by Charles 
Dodgson on the one hand, and 
word-pictures by Dickems and Lewis 
Carroll on the other—Elizabeth 
Bowen decided to make use of Al- 
ice’s phrase as the title for the auto- 
biographical work she began to 
write in her seventy-first year, and 
left unfinished at her death two 
years later. The phrase was a pecu- 
larly apt one where Miss Bowen is 
concerned, for m each ef her twenty 
books, going back to the very 
earliest of them, Encounters, pub- 
lished in London in 1923, there 
have been pictures amd conversa- 
tions, whether in the novels (The 
House in Paris, The Last September, 


The Little Girls, Eva Trout) or 
stories (Look at All Those Roses, Ivy 
Gripped the Steps—surely among the 
best fiction written about England 
in World War II), or books of travel 
(A Time in Rome), literary criticism 
(Collected Impressions), reminiscence 
(Seven Winters) or family history 
(Bowen’s Court). 

Her visual sense was acutely de- 
veloped, responsive to the look of 
persons, places, and things, in a way 
that is not always the case: there 
are writers (often of great dis- 
tinction) who seem to live entirely 
unaware of the objective world sur- 
rounding them and their characters. 
Dialogue—as one would expect, 
given her declared interest in and 
willingness to listen to voices other 
than her own—plays a crucial and 
dual role in her fiction, being subtly 
pitched to reveal her characters the 
while they are projected forward in 
the action she has invented for 
them. Even in the nonfiction—the 
history of the Hotel Shelbourne in 
Dublin, for example—where a cer- 
tain impersonality might seem inevi- 
table, one has the sense of conversa- 
tion, between author and reader 
perhaps, certainly between the vari- 
ous selves of the author—the think- 
ing, feeling, watching, listening 


selves, constantly engaged. Out of 
the fusion of these elements, the au- 
ral and the visual, played upon by 
Miss Bowen's corrosive intelligence 
and finding expression in an un- 
flagging mastery of language, comes 
the famous Bowen style. 

Some people, using a phrase Miss 
Bowen herself almost certainly 
would not have used, are turned off 
by it—one has heard, will continue 
to hear, the usual objections: man- 
ner too idiosyncratic; matter too cir- 
cumscribed. But what author of the 
first class has ever won (or wanted) 
universal approbation: there is an 
army still sniping at Hemingway; 
Faulkner continues to represent an 
ordeal to many an earnest collegian; 
and think of all those readers who 
have dutifully bought their multi- 
volumec Proust and never got be- 
yond volume one. For myself, I was 
turned on as an undergraduate by 
the first Elizabeth. Bowen novel I 
read—The Death of the Heart, in 
1939—and I have been in a state of 
happy addiction ever since. 

Spencer Curtis Brown, the well- 
known literary agent, who was a 
friend of Miss Bowen's, and whom, 
in the mid-1950s, she named as her 
literary executor—an excellent 
choice, it would now seem—contrib- 
utes a sympathetic, informative in- 
troduction to this, her last volume. 
A distinguished career of half a cen- 
tury has ended: sad enough in any 
circums:ances, rather more so in 
these, for the posthumous book is 
an assemblage of fragments, evi- 
dence again of her mastery (which 
she had kept to the end) and we 
can only be grateful for them, even 
as we lament that we are deprived 
of the finished works the author had 
contemplated. Early in 1972 she 
showed :he first two chapters of Pic- 
tures ard Conversations to Curtis 
Brown, and they talked “a little of 
what might come in the succeeding 
chapters she had outlined." Not 
long afterwards she fell ill and was 
hospitalized; in July, Curtis Brown 
tells us, ^when I saw her in hospital, 
she had just learnt that she had not 
more than a year to live, and she 
told me that what she wanted most 
was to finish both this book and a 
short novel before she died. But the 
cancer weakened her more than she 
knew." On February 21, 1973, she 
sent for him. "The nurse had told 
me that she was very weak, under 
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strong pain-killing drugs, and might 
not recognize me, but she did. She 
could hardly speak, but when I 
asked her ‘Do you want the frag- 
ment of the autobiography pub- 
lished?' she suddenly gained strength 
and said clearly and firmly, ‘I want 
it published,’ and then she repeated 
it, I want it published. " The next 
day she was dead. 

In 1942 she had written Seven 
Winters, a memoir of her early 
childhood in Dublin—she was born 
into an Anglo-Irish family of the 
Ascendancy, a heritage she was 
never to forget and one of singular 
importance in the shaping of her lit- 
erary career. The new memoir, 
which was to have taken her into 
her adult years, but only in relation 
to her life as a writer, begins when 
Elizabeth, aged seven, was brought 
by her mother from Ireland to 
England. Her father, suffering the 
beginning of "an agonising mental 
illness," was "sent for treatment to a 
mental hospital outside Dublin; my 
mother and I were ordered away by 
the doctors. Better for us to be 
across the sea, for even the idea of 
our nearness agitated him." The im- 
pact of these events upon the 
child—transplantation; the loss, for 
that effectively is what it was, of her 
father—is touched on only lightly, 
glancingly, in these pages. Clearly 





Elizabeth Bowen 
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she had no wish to go deeper; be- 
sides, the tone she had decided 
upon argued against her doing so. 
But the impact must have been pro- 
found, and it goes a long way to ac- 
count for the view of life that per- 
meates her work: nothing so 
sentimental as that early injunction 
of Auden's, ^We must love one an- 
other or die," which he himself was 
later to repudiate; but rather, We 
are in the world, and we must ac- 
commodate to :t if we are to sur- 
vive, for in the end, in most cases 
anyway, it is the world that wins. 

Remarkably soon, it appears, 
Elizabeth accommodated herself to 
her new situation, but then she was, 
she remembers, “a tough child, 
strong as a horse—or colt. . . . Not 
‘nervous, I was demonstrative and 
excitable: an extrovert.” Blessed 
with the essentiel equipment of your 
born novelist cr spy—curiosity, an 
inexhaustible willingness to look at 
and listen to and remember pictures 
and conversations—she had also, 
from childhood, a sense of the irre- 
sistible comecy as well as the 
pathos of life: this perhaps belongs 
to the Anglo-Irsh inheritance. Bril- 
liance flashes from her, às it does 
from all those stars of the Anglo- 
Irish galaxy she mentions in pass- 
ing: Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, 
Shaw, Beckett. 

Her school dzys, recalled here for 
a last time, are as hilarious in auto- 
biographical actuality as they were 
in the fiction of The Little Girls. 
The difference between Miss 
Bowen’s recollection of her time at 
Harpesden Hal and, for example, 
George Orwell’s of his at St. 
Cyprian’s is so striking as to suggest 
that they were on different planets. 
Yet both writers were at school at 
virtually the same time, and their 
schools were very close, topographi- 
cally and socially (south coast of 
England; uppe--middle-class). One 
is tempted to generalize: can it be 
that schoolgirls enjoy themselves 
more? 

Miss Bowen, I hasten to add, had 
no such wish to generalize, or to 
suggest that her. experiences were 
“universal”; that they were pecu- 
liarly hers was a reason for under- 
taking the book. There are only two 
completed chapters of Pictures and 
Conversations, a portion of a third, 
and a brief statement prepared for 
her publishers: 


One of my reasons for wishing to 
write this book as she explains it] 
and one, also, why I think it should 
be a fairly good or at least an en- 
gaging book, is: 5ooks, lengthy crit- 
ical studies, theses are perpetually 
being written about writers, novel- 
ists in particular. I, inevitably, have 
been the subject of a certain num- 
ber of these. While appreciative of 
the honour done me and of the 
hard work involved, I have found 
some of them wildly off the mark. 
To the point o° asking myself, if 
anybody must write about Eliza- 
beth Bowen, why should not Eliza- 
beth Bowen? 


And indeed, why not? As far as 
she had gotten in this memoir, she 
was invariably oa the mark; within 
the limits she meant to impose upon 
it, it would certainly have been the 
best book about Elizabeth Bowen, 
though not the last—and its being 
no more than a :ragment makes the 
commissioning cf a biography all 
the more urgent. But in the long 
run, the novelist is most on the 
mark in her novels; accordingly one 
turns with particular interest (and 
some trepidation) to the opening 
chapter—all that she had written, or , 
that was deemed publishable—of 
"the unfinished novel on which she 
was working when she died," which 
is included in Pictures and Conver- 
sations. 

Here, once more, is the familiar 
Bowen mastery. She belonged, after 
all, to the generation, perhaps the 
last such, who believed in the novel 
and felt no need to apologize for 
it—the novel, from Emma to How- 
ards End, as novel, not as put-down 
or send-up. And here, too, are the 
familiar elements of her fiction, to 
be rearranged this time in who 
could say what new, hypnotic pat- 
tern. A house in the country. Eve- 
ning. July. Three adults at dinner, 
visible through the bulging bay win- 
dow, being served by a maid in 
black uniform aad white cap. Sud- 
denly, up the graveled drive, the 
racket of a car. (The echo of the 
opening of Miss Bowen's novel of 
1929, The. Last September, cannot 
be unintentional ) In the car, three 
young people—tke young, a familiar 
Bowen specialty—two youths and a 
girl, she wearing “rolled-up jeans 
and a man’s shirt two or three sizes 
large for her.” They have not been 
invited; they don’t know the people 
in the house; vet they intend to 
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stay: hence the title of the chapter, 
“The Move-In.” 

Familiar, but disquietingly unfa- 
miliar: this migat be the beginning 
of a film written by Harold Pinter. I 
have suggested earlier that Miss 
Bowen’s theme (one of them at 
least) was of accommodation to the 
world—a world in which the young 
are vulnerable (Portia in The Death 
of the Heart would be the classic 
example), and must play the game 
according to rules set by grown- 
ups—adults of a certain age, their 
hearts etiolated. who have them- 
selves already made their respective 
accommodations. But in this final 
novel, what had seemed an in- 
exorable law perhaps has begun to 


disintegrate. One can only surmise, 
of course; we have but the opening 
chapter. These young, emerging 
from the car onto the gravel, don't 
strike us as vulnerable, as do the 
adults at dinner. It is the young 
who are playing a game of their 
own devising, for which only they 
know the rules. Perhaps this was 
not at all what Miss Bowen in- 
tended, and I shall not speculate 
further. It seems safe to say, how- 
ever, that she would have been on 
the mark, describing the world as it 
is with a certain wit, candor, cour- 
age, poetry, and style, and with an 
admirable lack cf illusion: a novel 
(never now to be written) by no one 
but Elizabeth Bowen. 








HUMAN SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


by Robert M. Strozier 


— Should You Fet In High School? 
— No. 


— Should You Kiss On The First 
Date? 
— No. 


— Do You Have To Pet To Be Pop- 
ular? 
— NO. 


— Fetishes—Myta Or Not? 
— Myth. 
— Should You *Go All The Way" 


Before Marriage? 
— No. 


— What About Homosexuality And 
Bisexuality And Transvestism? 


— Should You Pet If You Are Mar- 
ried? 
— No. 


— Were There Really Sirens? 
— No. 


— How Many Rituals And Rites Are 
There? 
— One hundred. 


— Should You “Go All The Way” If 
You Are Married? 
— No. 


— What About Farm Animals? 


— Lights—On Or Off? 


— Is It All Right To Pet If You Are 
Divorced? 
— No. 


— Is There Prurient Interest? 
— No. 


— Is Anyone Ticklish? 
— No. 


— *Swinging"—Yes Or No? 
— No. 


— Does Someone's Automobile 
Have Any Erogenous Zones? 
— No. 


— Active/ Passive‘ 


— Where Should You Be On A 
Seven Point Scale? 
— Zero. 


— Does Any Part Of The Body Ever 
Go Pit-A-Pat? 
— No. 


— What Is It Ca led When All The 
Transmission Lines And Circuits 
And Fuses Blow And Bells 
Chime? 


— Should Fantasies Be Played Out? 
— The question isn't clear. 


— Lets Say Pm In Bed With My 
Boyfriend Anc I Start Thinking 
About Another Man Who Is 
Much More Handsome And Bet- 
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almost like a honeymoon place." 


Dinah Tarbell on the Tarbells' first visit to Bermuda. 






"We'd walk into little coves and go exploring in 
the shady rocks...It was beautifully secluded." 


"I think Bermuda is a place to just be 
youre and enjoy beautiful thoughts." 








i "The pipers at Fort Hamilton 
are gorgeous. They are really 
a sight. And they do it 
just for fun. Just because 
they love the history and 
tradition of it." 
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Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


See your travel agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 220 
610 Fifth Avenue, NY., NY. 10020 or 711 Statler Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02116 


ter Built My Boyfriend And I 
Start Making Love, But In My 
Mind I Am Really Making Love 
With This Other Better Built Dy- 
namite Man. 


— Incest—Yes Or No? 
— No. 


— What A»out Flagellation (Whip- 
ping, Lashing, Caning)? 

—If You’ve Been Going Out With 
A Man For A Long Time And 
He Asks You First, Can You Pet? 


—N.IO.NO! 
— Polygamy— Yes Or No? 
— No. 


— Say You've Been Married For A 
Long Tme And Youtre In The 
Privacy Of Your Owa Home And 
One Thing Leads To Another, 
Can You Pet Then? 

— Nope. 


— Can You Take A Bath Together? 
— No. 


— What If You're Wearing Robes? 
— No. 


— Can You Blow Into His Ear Or 
Can He Blow Into Your Ear, Un- 
der Any Circumstances? 

— You cannot. 


— Why Not? 


— What Is "Night Crawling" Again? 


— Is There A Cupid? 
— No. 


— What About Masochism? Say 
Someone Taps Hard On Your 
Body With A Hammer Or Whips, 
Lashes, Canes It? 


— Does "Sail Near The Wind" Pre- 
figure "Keeper Of The Cove”? 
— What? 


—That Was For Something Else, 
Sorry. Adultery—Yes/ No? 
— No. 


— How Dc You Feel About Slang 
Expressiens Such As “Kinky” And 
“Stacked”? 


Robert M. Strozier is a free-lance writer 
and observer of manners and morals. 





— When Should You See Your 
Family Doctor Or Pastor? 
—I can handle the questions. 


— Should The Digits Ever Be Used? 
— No. 


— What Do You Consider The Seat 
Of Passion To Be? 


— Do Moans And Sighs Accompany 
All Forms Of Human Sexual Be- 
havior? 


— How Would You Define The 
“Velvet Buzz Saw’’? 


— Come On, Answer. 


— Aphrodisiacs—Yes Or No? 
— No. 


—I Hear That Oysters Are A Real 
Turn-On. 
— I don’t like that expression. 


— What About Ginseng, Pomegran- 
ates, Damiana, Ambergris, 
Myrtle, Burdock, Vitamin E, 
Para-aminobenzoic Acid? 


— Sex After Fifty—Myth Or Not? 
— Myth. 


— What Is Love Potion Number 
Nine? 


— How Many People Fumble With 
Clasps? 


—I Read That The Men Of The 
Bhuwama Tribe Induce Their 
Women To Eat Raw Eggs Every 
Time They Make Love. 

— l'm aware of that. 


— There Is A Nomadic Tribe In 
Western Manaus Who Move 
From Tribe To Tribe Spying On 
Them When They Bathe. The 
Turu Establish “Mbuya” By The 
Simple Act Of Exchanging Jebirs. 
After A Latak Girl Is Married All 
The People At The Wedding Cer- 
emony Come Forth And Sniff 
Her. 

— Next question. 


— Shades—Up Or Down? 


— Have You Ever Read Rousseau’s 
Confessions? 


NNE RE IN 
THE PEOPLEFRARBUSINESS 
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— Overall How Many Arrows Are 
There In A Person’s Quiver? 


—Do You Accept Any Definition 
Of Eros? 
= No. 


— Story Of O—Fact Or Fiction? 
— Fiction. 


— Could You Speak To Your New 
Book, It’s Ugly. 
— Here’s a copy. 


— Thank You. 
— You’re welcome. 


—If You Just Stand In One Place, 
Can You Be Cheek To Cheek 
With Someone? 

— No. 


—Can You Kiss On The Lips The 
Shadow Of Someone’s Smile? 
— No. 


—Can You Go To An Eyes, Ears, 
Nose, And Throat Specialist? 
— No. 


— Can You Touch Someone’s Fore- 
head With Your Finger? 
— No. 


—Can You Smack Your Lips If 
You See Someone Attractive? 
— No. 


—If You Are In A Forest Alone, 
Can You Breathe Heavy? 
— No. 


— Can You Play Knick-Knack 
Paddy-Wack On Your Knee? 
— No. 


—Can You Fly Down The Street, 
On The Chance That You’ll Meet 
Someone? 

— No. 


— Who Put The Devil In Evelyn’s 
Eyes? 


— Do You Want To Dance? 
— What? 


— Have You Ever Tried It? 
— Certainly not. 


— Here, Let Me Show You. 
— I have no intention. 


—Come On, Just Put Your Arm 
Here, I'll Lead. 
— This is ridiculous, let me... 


— One, Two, Three, Four, Follow 
What I'm Doing. 
— Yov're just making a square. 
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— Loosen Up, Relax. 
— One, two, three, four, there's 
nothing to it. 


— Around And 3ack, Three, Four. 


— Can I turn this way on the third 
beat? 


— Of Course, Do Anything You 
Want. Just Keep The Rhythm. 

— As I'm doing the two-step for- 
ward spin umder my arm, then 
step in on the next beat. 


— Three, Four, Now Hold My Waist 
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— Once you know the basic square 
you can vary it in any number of 
ways can't you? 

— Yes. Let's Sit Down For A 


Minute. 
— Whew. 


— That Was Fine. Do You Have 
Room? 
—I seem to. 


— Feeling Better? 
— Thank you. 


— Good. Now. Let’s Pet. 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


STANLEY: An Adventurer Explored 
by Richard Hall 
Houghton Mifflin, $12.50 


Of all the books of adventurous 
travel published in the nineteenth 
century, the two by Henry Stanley, 
How I Found Livingstone and 
Through the Dark Continent, were 
probably the most widely read. But 
who was Stanley? Who paid him to 
find the long lcst Livingstone? And 
why was the Royal Geographical 
Society so dowr on him? The ques- 
tions are answered in this provoca- 
tive and fascinating biography. 

To begin with, Richard Hall had 
Stanley's cryptic diaries, from which 
the less creditable episodes had 
been torn out, an immense corre- 
spondence, and an unfinished auto- 
biography, carefully sanitized by the 
explorers widow. In addition he 
had the unstinüng help of Richard 
Stanley, the explorer's grandson, 
and his own remarkable skill in 
solving the ridcles about a loveless 
youngster who, by fierce determina- 
tion, rose to fame. 

He was born in 1841, the illegiti- 
mate son of John Rowlands, a 
Welsh farmer. The boy was 
shunned by his mother, educated in 
an orphanage, end, when he ran off 
to Liverpool, sc subjected to drudg- 


ery that at the age of seventeen, . 


five days before Christmas, he 
signed on as a cabin boy on a 
packet bound fcr New Orleans. 
America gave him the opportu- 
nity England had denied. In New 
Orleans he was befriended and 


adopted by a prosperous cotton bro- 
ker, Henry Stanley, and took Stan- 
ley’s name. In the Civil War, having 
no real allegiance, he fought on 
both sides, first in the Louisiana In- 
fantry, and then, after his capture, 
on a federal warship. He began to 
make his mark when he went west 
as a free-lance reporter. He wrote of 
how Generals Sherman and Sheri- 
dan sought to “pacify” the Indians, 
and his graphic dispatches from the 
Plains eventually brought him to 
the attention of James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the editor of the New York 
Herald, who was looking for sensa- 
tional material. The western experi- 
ence taught young Stanley hardi- 
hood, to write swiftly and 
graphically, and to be ruthlessly 
competitive. Along the way he be- 
came a friend of Mark Twain's and 
was naturalized. 

Stanley's first assignment for Ben- 
nett was to accompany Sir Robert 
Napiers army in Abyssinia in its 
overwhelming campaign against the 
demented Emperor Theodore. The 
British resented him as a Yankee 
journalist, but with fast work and 
well-placed bribes, his dispatches 
appeared in the Herald a week be- 
fore the British journalists caught 
up with him. Bennett followed up 
this scoop by sending Stanley to 
Zanzibar with an unlimited bank 
account, commissioned to find Dr. 
Livingstone, the African explorer 
and a British national hero, lost for 
two years and whereabouts un- 
known. In London the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society raised funds for 
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we 


Livingstone's relief; Kirk, the British 
consul in Zanzibar, was making 
languid efforts, but it was Stanley, 
with his iron will and the loyalty he 
inspired in the natives, who found 
the aged doctor, indeed on the 
verge of collapse, gave him his im- 
mortal greeting and a bottle of 
champagne, and them stayed on 
with him for four months while to- 
gether they explored Lake Tangan- 
yika. Livingstone refused to leave 
Africa (where he was to die a year 
later), and when Stanlev returned to 
Zanzibar to send off his magnificent 
story, the British Relief Expedition, 
newly arrived, met him with suspi- 
cion and dismay. 

Livingstone's appreciative letters 
helped to quell the prejudice in 
London, and when Starley received 
a gold medal from the hands of 
Queen Victoria, his enemies in the 
Royal Geographical Society were si- 
lenced. 

Stanley's second expedition was 
one of vindication, and when he 
had crossed Africa and emerged by 
way of the Congo, battling his way 
through hostile tribes and surviving 
the deadly malaria, his commitment 
to Africa was absolute. He became 
the secret agent of King Leopold II 
of the Belgians, and in that era of 
imperialism, the colony which he 
carved out of the Congo with his 
amazing stamina was the largest 
and richest of them all. 

It is in the telling of Stanley’s tor- 
mented private life that the biog- 
rapher touches our feelings. Stanley, 
who had known so little love in 
boyhood, had no better luck with 
the women of whom he was enam- 
ored in his prime. He was jilted by 
the New York beauty Alice Pike, 
and his long-delayed marriage to 
Dorothy Tennant was consummated 
when his strength was ebbing. “I 
was not sent into the world to be 
happy,” he wrote, “nor to search for 
happiness. I was sent for a special 
work.” 


A MONTH OF SUNDAYS 
by John Updike 
Knopf, $6.95 


This is the story, in the form of a 
sardonic confession, written by a 
Protestant minister during his en- 
forced “retreat” in a desert sanato- 
rium. Having lost interest in his 
family and confidence in his faith 





Beautiful. 
In more ways than one. 


Chances are, theres a handsome Kodak Carousel projec- 
tor that has all the features you could want just as it is. 
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remote control. 

It's also nice to know that other options are available 
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120 fully illustrated pages 
featuring camping, fish- 
ing, hiking and canoeing 
equipment. Also includes 
practical, long-wearing ap- 
parel and footwear for the 
outdoors man or woman. 
Many items of our own 
manufacture. 

Our 63rd year of providing dependable, high-grade sporting 
specialties. All guaranteed to be 100 percent satisfactory or 
your money back. 
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(“I have no faith. Or, rather, I have 
faith, but it doesn't seem to apply." 
he tells his father) the Reverend 
Tom Mansfield has solaced himself 
making love tc Alicia ("Alicia in 
bed was a revelation"), the thick- 
waisted, bespectacled organist, and 
then to a few others, including the 
wife of his leading deacon, “by way 
of being helpful.” After the scandal, 
rather than defrock him, his bishop 
sends Tom west for a thirty-day 
dry-out under the stern eye of Ms. 
Prynne, manageress of a rest home 
where the therapy requires that he 
eschew religion. play golf and poker 
with the other inmates, and write 
down whatever comes to mind. 

What comes to Tom’s mind is this 
narrative, in which the two recur- 
ring themes are his intellectual mis- 
givings, especially his running dis- 
paragement of Tillich and Buttman, 
and, sensually. his obsession with 
sex, beginning with the seduction of 
his wife, Jane, and lingering over 
the variations of adultery leading to 
his disgrace, as the women in his 
congregation, sensing that he is on 
the loose, flock to him to be "coun- 
seled." Mr. Updike is as clinically 
explicit about these combinations as 
he was in his long novel Couples. 
The habit of sermonizing is strong 
in Tom Mansfield, and as the Sab- 
bath approaches he delivers himself 
of mock sermons, sharp-witted and 
irreverent. He views himself without 
apology, and his humor, of which 
he has plenty, betrays him in Freud- 
ian slips which he solemnly records 
in footnotes. 

The religious who fall from grace 
are a fact, and only a few recover. 
In his novel The Edge of Sadness, 
Edwin O'Connor wrote of a priest 
who was an alcoholic and of his 
lonely struggle to reinstate himself 
in a grim parish after sobering up. 
Updike's novella in its brevity at- 
tempts no resolution; it is the clever 
revelation of a state of mind, highly 
intelligent, enslaved and cynical, 
and the ending gives not the slight- 
est indication that the hero will 
make any less of a mess after his 
return from incarceration. 


BEAUTY AND SADNESS 


by Yasunari Kawabata 
Knopf, $7.95 


Yasunari Kawabata as a boy had 
intended to become a painter, but 
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The most controversial book of our times . . 


THE DECODED 
NEW TESTAMENT 









JUST PUBLISHED 







By Gene Savoy 
Author of "Antisuyo"", Simon & Schuster; ‘Trail of the 
Feathered Serpent", Bobbs-Merrill; "The Lost Cities of 
the Incas", Robert Hale; "The Child: Christ”, ICC, and 
24 other religious texts. 





































With the publication of The Decoded 
New Testament all our previous con- 
ceptions of Chrstianity are altered. 
Not an interpretation. Not a new ver- 
sion. A revoluticnary decoding of the 
cryptic writings cf the New Testament. 
For over a centu-y scholars have recog- 
nized that the Gospels and Epistles were 
purposely shrouded in symbology to 
hide the meanings. The keys to unlock 
them perished during the persecutions. 
That the true teachings of Christ were 
lost was generally accepted. Up until 
now Western civ lization only dreamed 
of repossessing the lost gospel of Jesus. 
Foundation shattering. Reveals a system 
of self-development beyond the range 
of classical physics. 

One of America’s foremost explorers, 
theologians and Bible scholars completes 
another classic. A triumph of scholar- 
ship. Masterpiece of information. Mo- 
mentous. Throws new light on the 
teachings of Christ. Seventeen years in 
the making. 


FOR DISCRIMIN ATING COLLECTORS 






A limited number of parchment, deluxe, 
numbered and autographed first edition 
copies are available. Only 1,000 printed 
of which only 900 will ever be offered. 
A truly magnificent and valuable gift for 
the lover of fine books. (225 remain) 


Not offered in bookstores, order with coupon below. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY OF CHRIST 
se 100 North arlington Avenue 
Post Office Box 3279 Reno, NV 89505 
Please send postpaid the following Decoded New Testament 
volumes. My payment s enclosed. (Tax deductible) P 


O Standard $39.50 
O Deluxe $50.00 
D Limited Edition $250.00 
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The possible dream. 





s.s.Veendam to the West Indies. 10 and 11-day cruises, 
5 ports. April through November. From $595. 


Sure you can take a vacation this year— and it 
just could be the best one you've ever had. For 
one sensibk rate with no hidden costs, we'll give 
you the luxury and fun you thought you might 
have to miss. A beautiful, roomy cabin — and 
almost certainly an ocean view. A shipful of 
superb food, dazzling entertainment, and service 
that make vou feel yov re the only passenger 
aboard — al. with no gratuities required. Plus 
five of the nicest islands in the whole wide blue 
Caribbean. Sure you can do it. See your travel 
agent or mail the coupon. 

(Rates per person, double occupancy, subject to 
availability. Minimum rates may not be available 
on all above listed sailings. The s.s. Veendam is 
registered in the Netherlands Antilles.) 


From New York’s new Passenger Ship Terminal. 

10-day cruises, Friday departures. To San Juan, 
St. Thomas, St. Bart's, St. Maarten, Bermuda. April 25, 
May 16, June 6: $595 to $1050. June 27, July 18, August 8: $630 
to $1115. August 29, September 19, October 10, 31, November 21: 
$595 to $1050. 
11-day cruises, Monday departures. To San Juan, 
St. Maarten, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Thomas. May 5, 
26, June 16: $655 to $1155. July 7, 28, August 18: $695 to 


$1225. September 8, 29, October 20, November 10: $655 to $1155. 


No fuel surcharges or price increases after you book. 
Holland America Cruises, You may never want to get off. 


Two Pennsylvania Plaza, Gg?” Holland 
N.Y., N.Y. 10001. AE America 


Tel: (212) 760-3880 r e 
or toll-free at (800) 221-6657. Cruises 


Please send me information on Veendam West Indies Cruises 
from New York. 132-VW-3 
Name 

Address 

Clun c ses Sta JL E 

My travel agent is 
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his early short stories, the first pub- 
lished when he was in high school, 
were so well received that he` con- 
tinued to write. His story "The Izu 
Dancer," which appeared in 1925 
and was later reprinted in The At- 
lantic, dealt with the shy eroticism 
of adolescence, a theme which he 
was to develop with increasing skill 
in his novels, and when in 1968 he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, he became the most 
widely read Japanese author in the 
Occident. Why he committed sui- 
cide four years later is unknown, 
but it is in character that Kawa- 
bata's admiration of French Impres- 
sionism as it took root in Japan, his 
delight in young love, and his 
brooding death are the distinguish- 
ing elements in his posthumous 
novel. 

The story embraces five charac- 
ters, and it begins when Oki, a suc- 
cessful middle-aged novelist of To- 
kyo, is on his way to Kyoto with 
the sentimental hope of hearing the 
New Years bells with Otoko, the 
girl he seduced twenty-four years 
ago and never forgot. She was fif- 
teen at the time of their passionate 
affair, and when their baby died at 
birth she attempted to kill herself. 
After a slow recovery she began to 
paint, and is now an established art- 
ist in the Japanese Impressionist tra- 
dition. 

Otoko shares her guesthouse on 
the grounds of an old temple with 
Keiko, a girl of astonishing beauty 
with a talent for swift, abstract can- 
vases. Keiko is fiercely devoted to 
the older woman; she knows of the 
early tragic love affair and out of 
jealousy will exact revenge by se- 
ducing either the novelist or his im- 
mature son. 

The beauty of the novel comes 
from its lovely descriptions of the 
flower paintings and of Otoko's por- 
traits, which are in contrast with 
Keiko's impulsive abstracts such as 
the undulating green impression of 
the tea plantation. The suspense 
arises from the relighting of the old 
love and from young Keiko's relent- 
less tantalizing: she is daring, and 


her murderous impulse flares up re- 


peatedly. 

Much of the story is told in dia- 
logue, translated by Howard Hib- 
bett in a manner that is quite true 
to life. But these people talk around 
and about; they repeat themselves 
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to the point where the reader yearns 
for them to decide. It is a mark of 
Kawabata's genius that what one 
remembers is Keiko's painting of 
the plum blossom, the soothing 
summer evenirg on the balcony of 
Ofusa's tea house, the famous old 
stone gardens of Kyoto, the classi- 
cal beauty of Japan as it is em- 
bodied in the dignity of the her- 
oine, Otoko. 


TYRANTS DESTROYED 
by Vladimir Nabokov 
McGraw-Hill, 57.95 


I have sometimes wondered if 
among his several accomplishments 
Mr. Nabokov was not at his best in 
the short story, and the appearance 
of this collecticn of his earliest work 
confirms me in my belief. Twelve of 
the thirteen in the volume were 
originally written in Russian and 
have been skilfully translated with 
the collaboration of his son Dmitri. 
They are, as hə tells us in the Fore- 
word, "represeatative of my carefree 
expatriate output between 1924 and 
1939, in Berlin, Paris, and Men- 
tone.” I take the word “carefree” 
with a pinch of salt, for he suffered 
the impoverishment of all refugees 
and that experience adds depth to 
his narratives. 

One is very soon impressed with 
Nabokov’s versatility. In the title 
story, written .n the spring of 1938, 
when tyrants were in the as- 
cendancy, he concentrates his feel- 
ing of outrage in a fantasy that 
pierces the three of them. He tells 
us that he tu-ored boys during his 
expatriation, and the ignominy of 
tutors everywhere is reflected in the 
sixteen pages of “Perfection.” In “A 
Nursery Tale,’ one of the earliest, 
young Erwin is tempted by the 
devil to stroll about town choosing 
the harem which he will be free to 
enjoy at midright-a number of the 
girls are as young as Lolita, and it 
is surprising to see what happens. 
"Music," the most deft story in 
the book, shows the pathos of a 
broken marrige when the divorced 
couple meet dy chance at a piano 
recital. 

For originality, for the surprising 
beauty of simale and metaphor, and 
for the mischievous Olympian se- 
renity with waich he creates his sit- 
uations, Nabekov is in a class by 
himself. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


IN DEFENSE OF HOMO SAPIENS by 
Joan Marble Cook. Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, $8.95. “The paradox of de- 
mocracy," according to Ms. Cook, is 
that “man’s rights and needs are 
being constantly magnified, while 
. . . his capacities and his ability to 
rule himself are being both dep- 
recated and uncermined." She finds 
the latter half cf the situation sinis- 
ter, on the give a dog a bad name 
principle, and attributes it to mis- 
application, by enthusiastic but ill- 
informed devotees, of the works of 
Darwin and Freud, and more re- 
cently to the Aubrey-Morris-Tiger 
crowd who would have us believe 
that “man is only a monkey 
shaved" (W. S. Gilbert, who did 
not believe a word of it). Ms. 
Cook's demolition of all such pes- 
simists is lively, intelligent, and 
backed by a wealth of sound refer- 
ence. Bibliography. 


ALBERT BIERSTADT by Gordon Hen- 
dricks. Abrams in association with 
the Amon Carter Museum of West- 
ern Art, $35.00. When Mr. Hen- 
dricks needed information about 
Bierstadt, he found that no book 
existed on that once popular, later 
neglected painter of vastly detailed 
acres of western scenery. He has 
therefore written a good one him- 
self. He makes adroit use of con- 
temporary letters and documents 
and takes what is, for the biog- 


_rapher of an artist, an exceptionally 


moderate stanc; he does not claim 
that Bierstadt was the greatest thing 
since Rembrandt. He does claim that 
Bierstadt was, at his best, a good 
painter who deserves the current re- 
vival of interes: in his work. Fine il- 
lustrations, bib iography, index. 


BEFORE My TIME by Maureen How- 
ard. Little, Brown, $6.95. Through 
what at times seems mere me- 
andering, Ms. Howard explores rela- 
tionships built up over the years in 
an Irish-Yankee Boston family. 
There is nothing extraordinary 
about her characters except their 
reality, and nothing much remark- 
able in their actions. The novel’s 
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very real distinction arises from the 
author's sharp, idiosyncratic vision 
and her delicate manipulation of an 
interlocked past and present. 





A TREASURY OF AFRICAN FOLKLORE 
by Harold Courlander. Crown, 
$14.95. Mr. Courlander has col- 
lected, or assembled from other col- 
lectors, a splendidly varied assort- 
ment of myths, legends, jokes, moral 
fables, satires, and even chivalric ro- 
mances, all part of the unwritten lit- 
erature of Africa. The material is 
arranged according to tribal origin 
and geographical area, and the only 
defect of this charming book is an 
absence of maps. 





JOURNEYING by Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Little, Brown, $7.50 and $3.95. Dur- 
ing 1926-27, Kazantzakis traveled 
in Italy and the Middle East, writ- 
ing of what he saw anc how it af- 
fected him. In some areas he had a 
prophetic eye; in others. not at all. 
Admirers of his novels will find in 
these pieces themes anc ideas that 
reappeared and were elaborated in 
his fiction. Readers unfamiliar with 
Kazantzakis may well be irritated 
by his assumption of superior social 
and moral sensibilities. It appears, 
at times, that he thought nobody 
else had ever given a com to a beg- 
gar. Translated by Them: Vasils and 
Theodora Vasils. 


DEATH BIRD STORIES by Harlan El- 
lison. Harper & Row, $8.95. Mr. El- 
lison’s fantastic horror stories are so 
successfully horrible that they come 
close to being unreadable. They 
never quite reach that self-defeating 
point because the fantasy is an in- 
genious projection and perversion of 
recognizable reality. 





PEKING MAN by Harry L. Shapiro. 
Simon and Schuster, $8.95. The re- 
mains of Peking Man, highly impor- 
tant to paleoanthropologists bent on 
tracing the human pecigree, dis- 
appeared during World War II, and 
Dr. Shapiro, chairman emeritus of 
the Department of Anthropology at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, is one of many authorities 
who have been on the hunt for 
them ever since. His account of the 
search is somewhat disorganized, 
but interesting because it covers the 
original finding of the fossils, their 
significance, learned speculations on 
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THESE MEN can tell exactly what's happening 


inside every barrel in a Jack Daniel's warehouse. 





In the heat of summer the whiskey is 
expanding into the charred inner wood of the 
barrel. Come Halloween, it’s starting to cool. 
And inching its way back toward the middle. 
Over the aging period, this gentle circulation is 
going on constantly. 
Of course, it takes years 


of experience for our CHARCOAL 
barrelmen to recognize Tee 
such subtle activity. But Ee 

) , , , JA 7 =) & DROP 
you ll notice its importance ihesi n 
with your very first sip {Rese BY DROP 





of Jack Daniel's. 


Tennessee Whiskey « 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Which came f irst—intelligence or brain? 


Intelli igence 
CAME ~ FIRST 


A Study of Man & His Mind, E. Lester Smith, ed. 


B A panel of British scientists, led by Dr. Smith, 
F.R.S., tackles the question of precedence and 
this new book is their answer, Throughout evolu- 
tion, function has preceded development of a 
specialized organ to exercise the function. Was Softbound $2.95. 


A NEW QUEST BOOK...FROM ALL BOOKSTORES 
or postpaid promptly from Quest Books Dept. AM, 306 West Geneva Road, Wheaton, IL 60187 
WHEATON, IL LONDON MADRAS 






intelligence an exception? In deciding not—and 
why—the panel has preduced a challenging, even 
startling book that may help explain some of 
man's incredible behavior. 200pp. Cloth $8.50, 









The Theosophical Publishing House 


Have yo 
blood pressure re checked. 


Give Heart Fund f 





i Cut it out. 


And save 
a child. 


Since 1932, Save the Children Federation | 

has been helping children round the | 

world to have better lives. Because of | 

people like you. Educated, involved, and | 
in touch with your own hearts. If you 
haven't already, wcn't you please fill out 
the coupon and mail it today. 











| | wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a O boy O girl: 
O Where the need is most urgent O Africa O Appalachia (U.S) O Bangladesh 

| O Chicano (U.S.) O Europe [O Indian (U.S.) O Inner Cities (U.S) O Israel O Korea 
| O Latin America O Middle East O Southern Black (U.S.) O Vietnam 

| Enclosed is my first payment: O $180 annually O $90 semi-annually O $45 quarterly 
| 

| 


O $15 monthly O Instead, enclosed is my contribution of $ 


C] Please send me more information. 


TEL. NO. 





| ADDRESS 
CITY 





STATE ZIP 
(Contributions are income tax deductible) 


| 
Er A TEC 
| SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


.345 East | 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


TAL 





Peking Man and his habits, and a 
reconstruction of the muddled cir- 
cumstances in which the bones van- 
ished. They remain, unfortunately, 
among the missing. 


A PRIDE OF DOLPHINS by Mark 
Hebden. Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, $7.50. Barring a nincompoop- 
ish love affair, this thriller about the 
hijacking of a British submarine is 
everything a thriller should be—at 
least to a reader who never served 
in one. 


LOVECRAFT by L. Sprague de 
Camp. Doublecay, $10.00. If only 
would-be members of the Cthulhu 
cult and thwarted students of The 
Forbidden Necronomicon read this 
biography, it will be a pity, for H. 
P. Lovecraft was such a caricature 
of traditional Yankee eccentricities 
that it is hard to believe he. was 
real—he should be the invention of 
a disgruntled satirist in Omaha. Mr. 
de Camp, somewhat stunned by his 
own discoveries, observes that Love- 
craft "spent much of his life, in ef- 
fect, arguing learnedly about the 
anatomy of unicorns and the culture 
of elves.” He was a man of consid- 
erable learnirg, mostly self-ac- 
quired, and a good taste which had 
no influence whatever on his own 
dreadful writinz. Yet in his best 
work (of whica there is pitifully 
little) some voice spoke from the 
depths of his bizarre mind, and 
stood the readers hair on end. In 
telling Lovecraft's story, Mr. de 
Camp has casvally tossed in what 
amounts to a history of the whole 
freak-spook-fartasy school of fic- 
tion that flourished in the 1920s. Il- 
lustrations, notes, bibliography. 


JOG RUMMAGE by Grahame Wright. 
Random House, $5.95. Rabbit 
lovers, beware: this novel is being 
pushed as anotaer Watership Down. 
It is nothing of the sort. The charac- 
ters are indeed hedgehogs and rats, 
but the story burrows out of sight in 
a brier patch o? pointlessly obfusca- 
tory prose. 


HIDDEN FROM History by Sheila 


Rowbotham. Pantheon, $7.95. “Re- 
discovering Women in History From 
the l7th Century to the Present" is 
a large project for 169 pages. Ms. 
Rowbotham wkisks over the ground 
too briskly for any serious digging. 





_ Well give you the real facts on Texas 
If you're willing to part with a few myths. 


Forget everything you know about 
Texas. It isn't like you think it is, and 
probably never was. 

Texans — and Texas enthusiasts — 
who read Texas Monthly know better. 
They know Texas has growr politically, 
socially and economically in:o a state 
with national importance. 

Texas Monthly is the first and only 
publication that focuses on Texas as 
it is today, without the provincialism of 
local observers, or the preconceivéd 
ideas of national ones. 

In Texas Monthly, we probe the 
fabric of the countrv's third most 
populous state, from its corporate 
boardrooms to its prairie bars, from its 
astronauts and wildcatters to its cow- 
boys and beauty queens. And writers 
like Larry King, Gary Cartwright and 
Larry McMurtry penetrate into every 
facet of Texas Life. 

Redneck! He's being made into a 
pop hero. Romanticized and defanged. 
And a bit premature. 

Invisible Empires. How Houston’s 
super law firms got to be so super. 

Secession. Is it time for Texas to 
assert its independence as a nation? 

Coming of Age in the Locker Room. 
Now, do you reaily wish you'd been a 
football star? 

The Ten Best and Ten Worst Legisla- 
tors. What makes Texas politicians tick? 


Texans for the Defense. The lawyers 
people in big trouble call. Fast! 

Around the State. The one-of-a-kind 
guide to entertainment in Houston, 
Dallas, San Antonio, Ft. Worth, El 
Paso, Austin and Corpus Christi — 
what to do, where to eat, complete 
with addresses, prices and an honest 
evaluation. 

In Texas Monthly you'll get an 
entertaining and credible view of Texas. 
A view so refreshing we won the Na- 





TexasMonthly 


of Texas Monthly for just $10. 


P.O. Box 13366, Austin, Texas* 78711 2 9; 


Yes! Pd like to know what's happening 
in Texas. Please send me the next 12 months 





Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
C] L enclose my payment. Please send me 13 issues instead of 12. 
[] Please bill me later. 
4503 


Outside U.S. and its possessions, add $1.50 for postage. 


tional Magazine Award for specialized 
journalism, a first for any magazine in — 
its initial year — and for a magazine 
not published on the east or west coast. — 
Most important, if vou're interested 
in Texas, we know you'll enjoy Texas 
Monthly. And you can start receiving 
our unique view of things Texan by 
filling out and sending us the coupon 
below. | 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 


Writing and education consultants. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Takoma 
Park, Washington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


WRITERS: “UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vited. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-AG, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 


RESEARCH WRITING OF ANY KIND. Dissertations, 
theses, etc. All revisions. Thousands of research 
projects on file. Send $2.00 for our mail order 
catalogue. Collegiate Research Systems, 1800 E. 
Ferry Bldg., Suite 205, Camden, N. J. 08104 (609) 
962-6777 10AM-5PM. 


POETRY PUBLISHED FREE. Write: Young Publica- 
tions, Box 166-A, Appalachia, Virginia 24216. 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 


selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 


prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 


Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 


POETRY WANTED- Possible inclusion in coopera- 


tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A, Whittier, CA 
90607 


All categories used books. List 25e. Jaynes, 219 


Lemaster, Memphis, TN 38104 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 


thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKC, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS’ OVEFSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseler, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 


“PSYCHOTHERAPY THROUGH IMAGERY" by Dr. 
Joseph E. Shorr. Serd $12.75 to IMB CORP., 381 
Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


NEW ERA PUBLICATIONS needs poetry. NOT a 
vanity publisher. Semd S.A.S.E. with submissions. 
P.O. Box #4171, Silver Spring, Maryland 20904 
(Concept Research and Development Company) 


GUIDE TO ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONS/ME- 
DIA: $1. Guide plus year's trial subscription to 
newsletter for activists: $3. Gazette, 109 8th NE 
(#404) DC 20002. 


FREE BOOK CATALOG. Discounts to 70%! Many 
subjects. GENJEN, Box 1486 C, Eldridge, Ca. 
95431 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST, Agnes Smith. Illustra- 
tions, J. Sharkey Thomas. $9 retail, postpaid. Or- 
ders to WESTWIND PRESS, Route 1, Box 64, 
Farmington, W. Va. 26571 


TECHNIQUES OF EDITING. Self-instructional, indi- 
vidualized programmed textbook. Includes in- 
tensive grammar review. $10.00 Dillman Associ- 
ates, P.O. Box 7070, Menlo Park, Calif. 94025 


FREE REMAINDER NEWSLETTER. New York Book 
Warehouse, 215 West Tenth St., New York, New 
York 10014 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


ANTIQUES, AMERICANA, SHAKER, FOLK ART, 


MARINE. Auctions, Shows, Informed Commentary 
Monthly. Sample «copy 50¢, Subscription $6. 
MAINE ANTIQUE DIGEST, RFD 3, WALDOBORO, 
ME 04572 


CHICANO EDUCATION DIGEST National monthly 


publication; $9/yr. POB 5802, Riverside, CA 


92507 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 


countries! Sampler: nine newspapers/nine 
countries: $3.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE, Dana Point, California 
92629 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BCOK? Large stock, free search 


service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washingtom, D.C. 20031. 


NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 


service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


ATLANTIC 3/75 


OUT OF ?RINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 1253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 


BOCKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and specal designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION-Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert zeam! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washirgton 99328 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway /Hcllywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 


CASSETTE Recording Tapes. Discount price List 
25€. Tower, #33098, Washington 20028 


Older Jazz, Swing, Soundtracks—Reasonable, lists. 
Box 1138A, Whittier, Calif. 90609 


MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue AM, Denver, Colorado 80215. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


APPALACHIAN DULCMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 


NOTE CARDS, MUS CAL MOTIF. 18 different, 
$5.00. MUSICAL ARTS, Box 309, Burlingame, 
Calif. 94010 


Richard Kingston Harpsichords. Brochure, write: 
Dept. S, 212 S. Walton St., Dallas, Texas 75226 


Opera Fans, Music Buffs, Students. Illustrated 
color poster-chart 23 x 35 perfect for gifts, fram- 
ing, reference. Contains characters, arias, com- 
posers, sources, all c-oss-indexed, from over 100 
operas. $3.50. Fine Arts Graphics, Dept. A, P.O. 
Box 70172, Los Angeles, Calif. 90070 


ART 


"How to Make Goose-Quill Pens." Send $1.00: 
Quillcraft, 1446-A Garfield, Denver 80206 (Quills 
included) 
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ART 





AUTOGRAPHS; BOOKS; AND ANCIENT AND IN- 
DIAN ARTIFACTS. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 
AZACA, 36 SOUTH MAIN STREET, NEW HOPE, 
PA. 18938 





Children's drawings reproduced in 2!’ x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 





Calligraphy—Ornamental hand lettering. In- 
vitations, poems, awards. Scribe, Box 126, Wil- 
liamsport, Md. 21795 





GOURMET FOODS 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A3, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C., 10003. Free brochure 





OLD FASHIONED FRIED CORNBREAD RECIPE, 
$1.00. Box 5631, Amarillo, Texas 79107 








STAMPS 





110 Worldwide Stamps—10¢! Approvals. Subur- 
ban, 1254 Robert, Saint Paul, Mimnesota 55118 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Worldwide new 
issue service. Williamsburg Stamp Co., Drawer Q, 
Williamsburg, VA. 23185. 


MEMO PADS 





Match your personality to one of our unique, ex- 
Clusive personalized memo pac designs. FREE 
CATALOG. LEONARDO & MICHELANGELO, P.O. 
Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 90024. 





BUMPERSTICKERS 





PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 


ECOLOGY 


“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125 





STUDY—SKI Accredited private college. Write Colo- 
rado Alpine Campus, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
7 


: 


PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent's individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Micdletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (203) 346-5111 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 


Biology, Scuba, Sailing, Waterski, Fish, Adv. Arts, 
Cr. Writing, Tennis. ABBOTT SCHOOL, LIVING 
AND LEARNING CENTER, P.O. Box 285, Key 


. Largo, Fla. 33037. 305-245-4610 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 year's experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A. Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940 








SUMMER WORKSHOPS 





SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with famous 
photographers. One, two, and three week courses 
in basics through advanced photography. College 
credit. Maine Photographic Workshops, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 


WILDERNESS AND LITERATURE: Ten-day field 
trips in Adirondacks or Colorado, an innovative 
course at SUNY, Potsdam. Write: Wilderness 
Workshop, SUCP, Potsdam, N.Y. 13676 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.00; Abroad $5.00. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. EISL, BOX 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, Box 2049, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 98362 





HOW TO EARN MONEY AS A CONSULTANT (in- 
cluding specimen contracts) $14. Business Psy- 
chology International, 342 Westminster-Suite 228- 
10, Elizabethtown, New Jersey 07208 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YO Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 


thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YC, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 


AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 


YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





EUROPE / CARIBBEAN / MEDITERRANEAN / TROP- 
ICAL AFRICA/AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND. Sun 
and Fun, tax benefits, high salaries, trans- 
portation. All occupations!! Latest publications 
. . . $2.00 each (specify area), $8.00/all cities in- 
clude: Casablanca, Paris, Kingston, Madrid, Khar- 
toum, Cairo, Kinshasa, Geneva, Caracas, Well- 
ington, Athens, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Tel Aviv, 
Brussels, Dar-es-Salaam, Sydney, Nassau, Munich, 
Nairobi, London. PLACEMENT. 928 So. Keniston 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90019 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 449, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





MAKE MONEY clipping newspaper items. $2.00- 
$10.00 each. .. . Free details. Clippings, Box 
10344-AM3B, Palo Alto, California 94303 





Stock Market Blues? Newly developed system re- 
duces risk to absolute minimum. Increases prof- 
its! Send $2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. T.H. 
Stork, Suite 306-A, 3475 So. Emerson, Englewood, 
Colo. 80110 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! 
| tell you what to write, where and how to sell, 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, Dept. C-135-X, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 





GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A-3, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 : 





REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YO, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229 








CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 540 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus ‘‘Land 
Opportunity Review'' listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Bex 6588 YO, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior Schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 


VACATION RENTALS 


TOBAGO, W.Il.—COTTAGES. ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO 





Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac available 
half-month, month, season. July through Septem- 
ber. Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY 
12986 


VACATION RENTALS 


BEACHFRONT VILLA, unspoiled southwest Ja- 
maica, four bedrooms, maid-cook, $300 week, 
$200 off-season. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, 
CT 06112. (203) 247-0759 


Park City Reservations offers a wide variety of ski- 
ing accommodations, from luxurious mountain 
homes to refurbished miner's cabins. Box 937, 
Park City, Utah, 84060. (801) 649-9598 


SUBLET: April-August Eastside Manhattan 
4¥%room terrace apartment. 212-755-2650 


VACATIONS 


Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 


Whitewater float trips, Utah & Wyoming. Slickrock 


River Co. Box 10543, Denver, Colorado 80210 


HIGH HAMPTON INN & COUNTRY CLUB. In 


Southern Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spec- 
tacular scenery. Rustic decor. Good food. Private 
18-hole golf course. 8 tennis courts. (Special 
golf/tennis package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. 
Boating. Swimming. Private stables. Skeet & trap 
field. Open May thru Oct. Write or phone 704-743- 
2411. High Hampton Inn, Dept. ATL, Cashiers, 
N.C. 28717. 


NEW VACATION MONEY SAVER: A Colorado 


Mountain ranch retreat offers hiking, horseback, 
dance, seminars in health, occult, Yoga, astrology, 
education, photography, arts-crafts, psychology, 
construction, cooking, etc. Write C.A. Arnold, 


Mountain Institute, Gold Hill, Boulder, Co. 80302 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 


Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 


TRAVEL 


IDAHO RIVER TRIPS. Six-day, 110-mile whitewater 
raft trips on Middle Fork Salmon River. For infor- 
mation, Western Outfitters, Box 331, Boise, Idaho 
83701 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 


fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France 


GET INTO AN ISLAND this summer. Six and ten- 


day wilderness expeditions to Maine's uninhabited 
offshore islands. Learn environmental sciences, 
seamanship, survival, photography. Twelve stu- 
dents, all ages, coed, June through September, 
from $145 inclusive. Island Expeditions, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 


JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 


nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
"get-away", 'barefoot' and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 
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TRAVEL 


RAFT NORTH! Unique, all inclusive tours on 
northern Canadian rivers. Seeking new challenge? 
Try legendary Nahanni or Coppermine to Arctic 
Ocean. Tours on Alberta rivers also available. For 
brochure write: NORTH-WEST EXPEDITIONS LIM- 
ITED, BOX 1551. EDMONTON, ALTA 


BACKPACK THE IDAHO WILDERNESS. David Pe- 
tersen will again be guiding backpacking trips into 
the rugged, untouched wilderness areas of Idaho. 
Write: Wilderness Trails, 221 North Adams, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 83843 


RAFT EXPEDITIONS on Fraser, Chilcotin rivers 
from $290. Free brochure. Cascade, P.O. Box 
46441, Vancouver, Canada, V6R 4G7 


FILMS 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 


classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM-world's best; 


holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115 


MISCELLANY 


Cross's 12K Gold Filled Felt Tip Pen. Three initials 


engraved. No Charge! Send $18.50. Includes two 
refills. Pen Shop, 6501 Marsol #647, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44124 


JOIN CAROLINA PHOTO BUYING SERVICE MEM- 


BERS AND SAVE UP TO 6096 ON MAJOR BRAND 
CAMERAS, ACCESSORIES, FILM, DARKROOM 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES BY PURCHASING AT 
7% ABOVE DEALER COST. SEND $2.00 FOR 
MEMBERSHIP AND CATALOG TO CAROLINA 


PHOTO BUYING SERVICE, DEPT. AC, 115 HEN- 


DERSON DRIVE, JACKSONVILLE, N.C. 28540 


HAIRGAIN—Chinese Formula Scalp Treatment— 


Keeps Hair Follicles in Growth Activity, Grows 
Thicker-Longer Hair. Eight ounce bottle $7.50. 
BIODERM LABORATORIES, BOX 113, TWINS- 
BURG, OHIO 44087 


THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 


experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 


Autographs. Letters, documents of famous people, 


bought and sold. Free monthly catalogues issued. 
Neale Lanigan, Box 133, Fairview Village, Pa. 
19409 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 


Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 


SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 254. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-35, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—anywhere. 


Free application, write: DATELINE, Alpha Ohio 
45301 or call (513) 222-3000, (212) BE 3-5910, 
(215) PE 5-3515 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by certified analyst. 


Send $5.00 and your handwriting to Jane Godo- 
vin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 


"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 


Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


SEE YOUR NAME IN RUSSIAN embossed on plas- 


tic. Send two dollars to Condra, Box 3267, Santa 
Monica, California 90403 
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MISCELLANY 


Poverty to riches in siz easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making bocklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 


SPENDING more than your income? Avoid finan- 
cial embarrassment!! “Personal Budget Planner’’ 
will help you gain control. Imaginative, uncompli- 
cated new concept. Mail $3.95 today! Money back 
guarantee. Sunnyside, Box 8153, Dept. PAMS3, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32211 


Photo Stamps, favorite photo on sheet of 100 
stamps. Gummed, perforated, Send any photo (re- 
turned) and $3.50 to RLD, Box 1443, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 86001 


DON'T DIE without a will! Protect your family with 
two Blank Will Forms—instructions. Only $2.50— 
guaranteed! Order today!! Goldco, Suite 801, Dept. 
TA3, 507 3rd, Seattle, WA 98104 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 


PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 


25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 


JAPANESE FRIENDSH P for refined gentlemen! 


Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 


worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross tron- 
ics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 


marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 


Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 


vorite poem. Send 2*4 for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelcer Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 


TROPICAL PLANT CATALOGUE, including 
sprouted coconut palms, exotic Hawaiian orchids, 
ti plants, Hawaiian air plants, anthuriums, hang- 
ing shell planters anc puka shells, 50¢. ALOHA 
EAST, P.O. Box 12098, Seattle, Wa. 98112 


JAPANESE CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES at huge 


savings. Send two dolars and I'll tell you how. 


Condra, Box 3267, Sarta Monica, California 90403 


SELF-CORRECTING TYPEWRITER RIBBON! To 
make corrections, just back space, shift ribbon se- 
lector, and retype error. Only $3.50! When order- 
ing, please specify brand name and model (stan- 
dard, portable, electric). THE SOURCE, P.O. Box 
306, Buena Park, CA. 90621 


HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Self-scoring test re- 


veals |1.Q. in 45 minutes! Send $2 today—Guaran- 
teed!! Wolfe, 2165 N. Samson Avenue, Dept. 1A3, 
Simi Valley, California 93063 


ELINOR WYLIE: Information required for biogra- 


phy. Write S. Olson, le Montagu Mews North, Lon- 
don W.1 England 


COINS: LUSTROUS AU SILVER DOLLARS. Mixed 


dates $7.85 each. Jucson Reece, Box 355, Con- 
cord, Mass. 01742 
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How could we possibly make one of our bouquets better? Add the 
Extra Touch of Joie de Fleur™ Perfume or Cologne! Joie de Fleur, 
with its light fantastic fragrance of a splendid summer garden, lets 
her enjoy the bouquet of the bouquet time after time. This is just 
one of the exclusive Extra Touch™ Specials your FTD 
Florist can send almost anywhere. Get in touch. 

(Most FTD Florists accept major credit cards.) 
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| “Your Extra Touch Florist.” 
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This perfume has a bouquet all its own. 





Joie de Fleur Cologne 


LATE LISTINGS 





BOOKS 
SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY BOOKS. Most 
Complete catalog in field, over 4000 titles. Send 
for free copy. TK Graphics, Post Office Box 1951, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


UNIQUE COLLEGE IN MEXICO . . . Fully accred- 
ited undergraduate, graduate and serious non- 
credit programs, stressing the arts, Spanish, so- 
cial studies, writing. Inexpensive living in perpet- 
ual sunshine; Mexico's most beautiful colonial 
town. Free illustrated prospectus? INSTITUTO AL- 
LENDE, Box C, San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico 





MISCELLANY 
REGAIN FITNESS WITH EXER-COR! Unique scien- 
tific exercise device produces results comparable 
to swimming or jogging. For all ages. Pleasant 
and effective. Tested in university laboratories. 
Free color brochure. CISCO Dept. J.9 Box 403, 
Lincoln, Illinois 62656 








INSTANT MEMORY . . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photographic’’ 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 


RELAXED ISLAND TROPADISE— 


Motel rooms, efficiencies, endiess beach, 
pool. Write Rod and Ruth Happel, Caribe 
Adventure Inn, Box 158T, Sanibel island, 
Fla. 33957. 
















HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 


Learn A Language, History, Culture Volunteer for PEACE 
CORPS opportunities, Architects /planners, MBAs, CPAs, 
Nurses, math /science degrees, agriculture, engineering. 
Africa, Asia, So. America, Pacific. Transportation, living, 
medical expenses paid. Singles or couples. Ap- 
ply /Information: Lynn Rotenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P- 
12, Washington, D.C. 20525, or call toll-free 800/424 
8580, Ext. 25, 9-5, Eastern Time. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


KEY LIME TREE FOR INDOORS (or out). 
Quantity limited. Flowers throughout 
year and produces those rare Key limes 
in abundance. Comes in one gal. con- 
tainer, approximately 13" high and will 


grow to over 5 ft. Only $17.95 including 
packing and shipping charges. Send 


name, address, zip code, check or 
money order (Ill. residents add 5% sales 
tax) to: LIFETIME NURSERY PRODUCTS, 
Dept. AM, 1866 Sheridan Road, High- 
land Park, IL 60035. Allow 2-3 weeks for 
delivery. 
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HERE'S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Brigid Brophy's 


| 
new book | 
| 
| 


. THE ADVENTURES OF 
. GOD IN HIS SEARCH 
FOR THE BLACK GIRL 


| A Novel and Some Fables 


"is wise and witty... Brigid Brophy is 
balanced, erudite, sensible, unsub- 
missive to shrill sociological 
shibboleths, above all unscared. | 
There are not many New York intel- 
lectuals who could contrive a volume 
as tasty and nutritious as this: 

— Anthony Burgess, 
New York Times 
Book Review 





I enclose $______ for 





Per word (single irsertion) 10 word 
minimum ..... divi HERR Ci ai EEEIEE TE 

Per word 6 times ia one contract year .. 

Per word 12 times n one contract year .. 


Copy should be reeeived by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 

For two or more msertions, payment must be 
received by the 1st of month pr:or to date of 
each issue. 

Post Office Box Namber count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 

Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classifiec Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston. Mass. 02116 





muer 


$7.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


Jerry [71 




















“A living master." 


“Itis often difficult tc grasp the fact of a living master s 
presence. His new book makes it virtually impossiole 
to avoid the truth . . . David Ignatow is one of a 
precious Fandful of indispensable poets 
in all of American literature.” 
—* James Wright 

"|gnatow is one of America's. 
great optimists and con- 
firmers of life, and h's 
poems never let me 
down.” 

—Diane Wakowski 


FACING 
THE TREE 


New poems by 


DAVID IGNATOW 


$6.95, hardcover; 
$3.95, paperback 
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€ 1975 New Englanc Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston. Subsidiary: NEL Equity Services Corporation, mutual funds; Affiliate: Loomis, Sayles & Company, Inc 
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, Investment counselors 





" My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?" 


Smashing idea: we also offer mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF * ©SCH SEbi-da eb. N. M, NZY. 








The Table: Used by the famous Scottish poet, Robert Burns (1759-96). It still stands firm anc in daily use at 


Dewar House. The Whisky: Dewar's "White Label." 
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ny whisky deserves to sit upon 
ea Burns’ old table, it is Dewar s. 
None would have pleased 
him better. 

As authentically Scottish 
as the glens and lochs it 
comes from, Dewar's 15 
blended and bottled in 
Perth, where Burns him- 
self once lived and wrot2 





Dewar House 
The Haymarket, London 






Dewar’s never varies. 
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some lusty Scottish verse. | 
[t is in Perth too that whisky makers eg 
are sticklers for tradition. . . where 
they still believe there's 
only one way to make 
Scotch whisky and there ll 
never be another. 
Bobby Burns would 
drink to that way of 
thinking. 
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The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland. 
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DEWAR'S PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label") 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF e COSCFENLEY IMPORTS CO., N. Y., N. Y. 


LOUIS SLAUGHTER 
and EDWARD CARR 


HOME: Kansas City, Missouri 
OCCUPATION: Writer/Artist team 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Created a highly 


successful comic strip which is drawn and 
distributed completely by Blacks. 


QUOTE: “We use our comic strip to point out 
the problems faced by poor people in the ghetto 

.and to make people laugh at themselves 
rather than at others." 


PROFILE: Carr (25) is gregarious, people- 
oriented—likes to play drums and sing. 
Slaughter (82) is an introvert, preferring 
the solitude of fishing or reading. ' 
Together, they're a highly imaginative, Authentic. there are more than a thousand ways 
inventive team. They know "what's going down" to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 


in the ghetto, and they want to influence peste stp Meneame KDRIDIENI RIETI WENN 
. down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 


what they see. the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 
SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label" TSBHONS, Dewar's never varies. 





275 ALIVE: The 
Story of the Andes 
Survivors by PIERS 
PAUL READ 
Photographs 
(Pub price $10) 


307 ALL THE 
PRESIDENT'S MEN 
by CARL BERNSTEIN 
and BOB 
WOODWARD 
Photographs 


(Pub price $8.95) 


178. ALL THINGS 
BRIGHT AND 
BEAUTIFUL 5v 
JAMES HERRIOT 
(Pub price $8.95) 


110 A BRIDGE 

TOO FAR by 
CORNELIUS RYAN 
Maps & photos 
(Pub price $12.50. 


109 CENTENNIAL by 
JAMES A. MICHENER 


(Pub price $12.50) 


More books to 


383 THE BANKERS 
by MARTIN MAYER 


(Pub price $15) 


459 KISSINGER 

by MARVIN and 
BERNARD KALB 
Photographs 

(Pub price $12.50) 


583 HOW TO BUY 
GOLD by 

TIMOTHY GREEN 
(Pub price $6.95) 


528 PLAIN 
SPEAKING 

An Oral Biography 
of Harry S. Truman 
by MERLE MILLER 
(Pub price $8.95) 


244. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES COOK 
BOOK by CRAIG 
CLAIBORNE. Illus. 
(Pub price $12.50) 


320 WASHINGTON 
The Indispensable 
Man by JAMES 
THOMAS FLEXNER 
Illus. and maps 
(Pub price $12.50! 


127 THE POETRY 
OF ROBERT FROST 
Edited by 
EDWARD CONNERY 
LATHEM. (Pub 
price $12.95) 


576 A MONTH OF 
SUNDAYS by 

JOHN UPDIKE 

(Pub price $6.95) 


merica has one great bookstor 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


399 THE EUROPEAN 
DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA: The 
Southern Voyages 

by SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON . Illus. 
(Può price $17.59) 


581 GERALD FOR! 
AND THE FUTURE GF 
THE PRESIDENCY Ay 
J. F TERHORST 
Photographs 
(Pub price $9.95. 


310 THE GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO 

by ALEKSANDR I. 
SOLZHENITSYN 
(Pub price $12.59) 


207 THE HAMMOND 
WORLD ATLAS 
Superior Edition 
(Pub price $12) 


252 HELTER 
SKE_TER: The True 
Stary of the Manson 
Murders by 
VINCENT BUGLIOS® 
with CURT GENTRY 
Photographs 
(Pub price $10) 


choose from 


501 THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK by AARON 
SUSSMAN. Illus. 


(Put price $8.95 


579 CLIVE: Inside 
the Record Business 
by CLIVE DAVIS wah 
JAMES WILLWERTH 
Photographs 

(Pub price $8.95; 


261 SUPERSHIP 
by NOÉL MOSTERT 
(Pub price $8.95 


588 GEORGE S 
KAUFMAN AND HIS 
FRIENDS by SCOTT 
MEREDITH. Photos 
(Pub price $12.95) 


114. EINSTEIN 
The Life and Times 
by RONALD W. 
CLARK, Photos 
(Pub price $15) 


587 THE LIMNER bv 
PAUL DARCY BOLES 


(Pub price $8.95) 


140 THE COMPLETE 
MED CAL GUIDE ^1 
BENJAMIN F. MILLER. 
M.D. Illustrated 
(Pub price $12.50) 


577 THE NEW YORK 
TIMES BOOK OF 
VEGETABLE 
GARCENING by Joan 
LEE FAUST. Illus. 
(Pub price $9.95» 


531 THE LAST 
TESTAMENT OF LUCKY 
LUCIANO by MARTIN 
A. GOSCH and 
RICHARD HAMMER 
(Pub price $10) 


197 THE NEW 
YORK TIMES BOOK 
OF HOUSE PLANTS 
by JOAN LEE FAUST 
Illustrated. (Pub 
price $9.95) 


396 THE PALACE 
GUARD by DAN 
RATHER and GARY 
PAUL GATES 

(Pub price $8.95) 


578 SAMUEL 
JOHNSON by 

JOHN WAIN. Illus. 
(Pub price $12.50) 


530 STRICTLY 
SPEAKING: Will 
America Be the Death 
of English? by 
EDWIN NEWMAN 
(Pub price $7.95) 







T'S where the most important works of fiction 
[ana nonfictian published today are displayed 
for your choice—often at substantial savings. 
Without leaving your home, you can unhurriedly 
select the particular books you want to read 


and have them delivered straight to your door. In 


addition to this time-and-energy-saving con- 
venience, continued bookbuyiag brings a further 
reward: through the Club's unique Book- 
Dividend? plan you can build a superb home 
library at savings of at least 70% (frequently 
more) on book publishers' list prices. Give this 
delightful method of shopping a trial. Begin 

by choosing any four of the extraordinary books 
on this page for only $1. 


323 TALES OF 
POWER by CARLOS 


338 TINKER, 
TAILOR, SOLDIER, SPY 


CASTANEDA by JOHN LE CARRE 
(Pub price $7.95) (Pub price $7.95) 
554 THOMAS 586 THE ULTRA 


SECRET by F. w. 
WINTERBOTHAM 


(Pub price $8.95) 


JEFFERSON: An 
intimate History by 
FAWN M. BRODIE 
Illustrated. (Pub 
price $12.50) 


584 A TIME TO DIE 
by TOM WICKER 
Photographs 
(Pub price $10! 


THOMAS | 
JEFFERSON| ~ 
CAR C Íntmate | 


As your introduction 
to membership you are 
invited to choose 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree 
to buy four Club cheices within a year at substantial 
savings on most books you choose 


The True Story | 
of The 
Manson Murders 


Vincent Bugliosi 
with Curt Gentry 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


e You will receive the Book-of-the-Month News, a literary 
magazine published by the Club fifteen times a year. The News 
describes the coming Selection and scores of Alternates. and 
will be sent to you approximately every three and a half weeks. 


* If you wish to purchase the Selection. do nothing and it will 
be shipped to you automatically. 

* |f you do not want the Selection —or you would like one of 
the Alternates or no book at all — simply indicate your decision 
on the reply form always enclosed with the News and mail it 
so we receive it by the date specified. 


* |f. because of late mail delivery of the News, you should 
receive a Selection without having had 10 days to decide 
whether you want it, that Selection may be returned at Club 
expense. 

* All books distributed by the Book-of-the-Month Club are 
identical to the publishers' editions in content. format. size and 
quality. 
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Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. prices. Outside 
the U.S. prices are generally some what higher. 
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BOOK-OF-T4E-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 5-AB-4 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of- 
the-Montk Club and send me the four volumes 
whose numbers I have indicated in boxes be- 
low, billing me $1.00 for all four volumes. I 
agree to ourchase at least four additional Se- 
lections o- Alternates during the first year I am 
a member, paying in most cases special mem- 
bers' prices. My membership :s cancelable any 
time after I buy these four books. A shipping 
charge is added to all shipments. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 
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Because 
it matters to us 








we make 








a key part 
of our 
total energy 
program 
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and to you... 


job and community development 


We know firsthand how the nation's growing 
econcmic problems affect people in every state. 
We know because we're locally owned by the 
people we serve—America’s producers and 
consumers. We're involved because we re an 
integral part of literally thousands of communi- 
ties across the countryside. 


More than a decade ago, to meet needs 
created by changing agricultural patterns, we 
launched a nationwide drive to bring more 
jobs and better community facilities to rural 
areas. 

It worked. In just 15 years we ve helped start 
some 2000 projects, resulting in nearly halt a 
million new jobs. And, we're keeping the pro- 
gram in hich gear—yes, because times are 
hard... but mainly because what happens in 
rural America—and what we do about it— 
matter to all America. 


We are proud to be an influential force . 
proud to speak out for the American consumer 
on energy and economic issues. It's a natural 
role ior us. We're consumer owned, small 
enough to stay in touch with pecple, and con- 
cerned enough to lead. 

Ours is a big job... but then we work for 
a big country. 


America's 


; Rural Electric Systems 


We care ... we're consumer owned 


The rural electric systems of America are members of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
2000 Florida Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS: j x 
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PAKISTAN 


The View from Lahore 





Driving from the American Con- 
sulate in Lahore to Gulberg, the 
city’s wealthy suburban residential 
section, we passed a thin man lying 
unconscious in the street. Over- 
turned yellow pans were scattered 
around him, with spilled rice speck- 
ling the dusty asphalt. He lay on his 
side, with one arm outstretched, a 
thick glob of spittle glimmering on 
his cheek. He wofe a dish towel for 
a turban, and a burlap skirt. 

My driver slowed, but did not 
stop. All the other cars and motor 
scooters, even the lumbering bullock 
carts, also slowed; people stared 
silently, but no one stopped. Flies 
were clustered on the man’s lips. As 
we drove on, picking up speed, | 
twisted my head for one last look. 
A man on a motorcycle had 
stopped, but even he could do no 
more than stare compassionately at 
the victim, leaving his engine idling 
and leaning over from the handle- 
bars. The motorcyclist shrugged be- 
fore continuing on his way. 

This was my introduction to La- 
hore, the former Mogul fortress city 
and now the cultural and in- 
tellectual center of Pakistan. In a 
way it epitomized the dilemma of 
anxiety and resignation that has 
gripped the country throughout its 
turbulent twenty-seven-year history. 
Both government and ‘people con- 
tinue to be concerned with the 
chronic economic and political prob- 
lems, and have grand dreams of a 
prosperous, harmonious nation. But 
like the frustrated motorcyclist in 
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Lahore, they have learned that trag- 
edy is ubiquitous: that when con- 
fronting a new cris, the best policy 


is to remain as little involved as 
possible. 
Ever since Pakstan's creation in 


1947, the only thimg giving it a sem- 
blance of nationhood has been reli- 
gion. Indeed, religion was the sole 
basis for creating the country. As 
early as 1940, when Mahatma Gan- 
dhi's demonstraticns for Indian in- 
dependence had already appeared 
as handwriting or the wall for the 
British, the Al) India Moslem 
League passed a resolution calling 
for the creation of an Islamic Re- 
public, separate and independent 
from the Hindus and Sikhs of the 
rest of the subcontinent. The new 
nation would be called Pakistan— 
“pak” from the Persian word for 
pure or sacred, “stan” for land. 

In the turmoil of disengaging 
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from the subcontinent in 1947, the 
British acceded to calls for an inde- 
pendent Pakistan almost as a foot- 
note, with no analysis of the bound- 
ary problem and mo advance plans 
for leaving the foundations of 
civil administration. India was en- 
raged at being disnembered in the 
very act of birth. “he Moslems, for 
their part, were too surprised that 
their wish had been granted to pon- 
der the tasks that lay ahead. 

The act of partiton from India in 
1947 spawned months of chaos, as 
over six million Sixhs, Hindus, and 
Moslems scrambled from their na- 
tive villages and cities to migrate to 
their sects’ proper side of the new 
border. In the process, the religious 
hatreds that had simmered among 
the three ever since the introduction 
of Islam in the eighth century 
erupted into spontaneous riot and 
full-scale massacre. Sikhs and 
Hindus who had previously lived as 
peaceful minorities in the villages 
were hunted down and slaughtered 
en masse, as were Moslems in the 
villages where they were the minor- 
ity. The crowded Hindu section of 
Lahore, with tens of thousands of 
residents, was totally sacked. 

My driver in Labore told me that 
when he was a bow his father had 
become deathly ill but had no 
money to seek a dcctor. Out of des- 
peration, the nine-year-old boy went 
on his own. beggir g the local doc- 
tors to help. He finally found a 
compassionate Sikh. who treated the 
Moslem father for no fee, even 
boarding him in ais house. With 
partition, this Sikh doctor found 
himself in the mirority in his vil- 
lage. He was hidden from the ram- 
paging Moslems in à fruit cellar by 
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Fifty reasons why you need 
Book Digest Magazine. 


Can you talk intelligently about five of the books 
pictured on this page? 
A lot of the people you talk to can. 
If you wish you could keep up with all the reading you'd 
like to do, BOOK DIGEST is the answer. With fifty 
books in six issues. 
Every issue of BOOK DIGEST contains selections 
and condensations from 8 to 10 books that are useful to 
know about. 
Best-sellers. Books that will never be best-sellers but are 
important nonetheless. 
All material is in the author's own words and style. And 
we clear the edited selection beforehand with the publisher 
and/or author. 
Slip an issue of BOOK DIGEST in your pocket, and it's 
like taking along several books at a time. 
Books like: 
€ The Bermuda Triangle by Charles Berlitz. 
€ The Glory and the Dream by William Manchester. 
€ The Ultra Secret by F. W. Winterbotham. 
€ Helter Skelter: The True Story of the Manson Murders by 
Vincent Bugliosi with Curt Gentry. 

€ The Palace Guard by Dan Rather and Gary Paul Gates. 

€ Strictly Speaking by Edwin Newman. 

€ The Pieatare Bond by William H. Masters and 
Virginia E. Johnson. 

€ Healing by William A. Nolen, M.D. 

€ Judy Garland by Anne Edwards. 

€ The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence by Victor Marchetti 
and John D. Marks. 

€ Ladies and Gentlemen: Lenny Bruce!! by Albert Goldman 
from the Journalism of Lawrence Schiller. 

€ Kissinger by Marvin Kalb and Bernard Kalb. 

€ The Patton Papers: 1940-1945 edited by Martin Blumenson. 

€ U.S. v. Richard M. Nixon by Frank Mankiewicz. 

€ Roosevelt and Churchill: Their Secret Wartime 
Correspondence. 

Fifty books in six issues for just $6. Or 12€ a book. 

Fifty reasons why you need BOOK DIGEST. 

To order a subscription, just fill in and mail the attached 
card or phone toll free and we'll get to work on your subscription. 


TRIAL OFFER FOR CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS 
To introduce you to BOOK DIGEST, we have a no risk, 
no obligation trial offer. Let us send you the current issue of 
BOOK DIGEST. If you aren't pleased with it, write "cancel" 
across your bill and you can keep this issue as a complimentary 
TT copy. However, if you do decide to 
MÀ become a charter subscriber to BOOK 
DIGEST you will receive a total of 6 
issues for $6. Act now. Fill out the attached 
card. It comes to less than 12€ a book. 


Or call toll free, 24 hours a day: 
800-228-9700. 


Book Digest 








magazine 
P.O. Box 2451, Boulder, Colerado 80302 
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ew his former patient for seven days, 
until he could flee in the dead of 
-. night. 
< . The bloody birth of partition was 
-. to prove only the beginning of trag- 
pel for the Islamic Republic. In 
1947, Pakistan's literacy rate was 
somewhere around 10 percent. Per 
^ Capita income was less than fifty 
. dollars a year. Industry was non- 
existent. The Moslems faced the 
(ask of not only building a civil ser- 
vice but also holding together five 
3 distinct regions which had no com- 
v4 mon bond other than religion. 
-.. In East Pakistan were the slight, 
sensitive Bengalis; in Punjab, the 
- frank yet calculating Punjabis, who 
- regarded themselves as the rightful 
. holders of all political and economic 
à _ power; in Sind, wealthy land barons 
- who held direct and total feudal 
; | power over all the villages in their 
— possession; in Baluchistan, desert 
_ tribes who had been left alone even 
fy the British; in the Northwest 
. Frontier, the fierce Pathan tribes, 
< who had resisted the Khyber Rifles 
3 — for a century and still had no use 
| -for any government. 
E Though each province even had 
its own distinct language, English 
` was declared the country’s “official” 
A and Urdu became the 
- “national” language. The most 
> - densely populated province, East 
— Pakistan, was separated from the 
- central government by over 1000 air 
- miles of Indian territory, an insur- 
` mountable administrative barrier 
that was to blur the nation's identity 
- until the bitter 1971 war. 
E. Against such obstacles, an outlook 
bs _of skepticism and caution, if not fa- 
- talism and resignation, was inevi- 
_ table for Pakistan. Throughout the 
a -first decade the nation was held to- 
* gether only through foreign economic 
_ aid and military rule—and the fact 
- that everyone else on the subcontinent 
- faced the same overwhelming prob- 
` lems: there was not much else to 
$ do but muddle through. 
Muhammed Ali Jinnah, the 
Biounding spirit of the Islamic Re- 
. public, and today revered as Paki- 
.Stan's "Quaid- i-Azim," Great 
- Leader, died in 1948, less than a 
- year after independence. His right- 
hand man and successor, Liaquat 
| Ali Khan, was assassinated in 1951. 
; % 
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There ensued a succession of parti- 
san intrigues, virtual anarchy in the 
provinces, and continued economic 
stagnation until General Ayub 
Khan imposed martial law in 1958. 

In 1965, after establishing a brief 
era of five harmonious, crisis-free 
years—a time span that truly war- 
rants being termed an "era" in the 
context of Pakistan's continuing 
cycle of crises-Avub launched his 
infamous attack on India, to annex 
the princely sheikhdom of Kashmir. 
Even with a modern American- 
armed and -trained army, the result 
was total rout for the Pakistanis 
and, more important to the psycho- 
logical development of the adoles- 
cent nation, an intensification of the 
self-doubt and uncertainty about the 
future that had faced Pakistan in 
1947. It had been an incorrigible 
premise before 1965 that one Mos- 
lem could defeat ten Hindus; the 
humiliation of defeat at the hands 
of infidels scornec throughout the 
rest of the world as raggle-taggle 
soldiers was unpalatable. 

Even more far-fetched than the 
bravado of attacking the infidel 
neighbor, who outclassed Pakistan 
in population, troops, and land 
mass by more than five times, was 
the continuing belief, or desperate 
attempt to believe. that next time 
the outcome would be different. 

“If only we had had more tanks,” 
the lament still runs. “If only we 
had had more sophisticated logistics 

. more advisers . . .” 


Paralysis 


With the shadow of the 1965 war 
still over his shoulder, and the Ben- 
galis of East Pakistan becoming 
more militant over economic neglect 
and military and political coercion 
from the central government, Ayub 
finally stepped down in 1969. Mar- 
tial law was again imposed, this 
time by General Yahya Khan, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. 

Before declaring martial law, 
Yahya had agreed privately with 
opposition political leaders to in- 
troduce direct universal suffrage to 
the country. With intensified politi- 
cal clamorings in all provinces, es- 
pecially East Pakistan, the nation's 
first direct elections were held in 
December, 1970. 

Yet fate was again to upset the 
governments seemingly noble in- 


tent. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's 
separatist Awami League of East 
Pakistan won a majority of seats in 
the National Assembly, an impos- 
sible working arrangement for the 
western provinces who saw the East 
as, at best, the "backward" wing. 
The national goverament was once 
again paralyzed. 

It was perhaps imevitable for the 
fiercely independen: West, the only 
part of the subcortinent that had 
successfully fought the British be- 
fore independence, to look upon the 
meek, passive Bengalis as second- 
class citizens. Even had the West 
been more sympathetic, the fact 
that the two wings were separated 
by the land mass of India, a coun- 
try despised since tie bloodbath of 
partition, made ties between the two 
tenuous at best. 

Whatever the motive or necessity, 
the East had in “act been con- 
sistently overlooked when it came to 
handing out economic development 
funds and even emergency relief. 
The central government's meager 
response when thə 1970 floods 
killed 500,000 in East Pakistan com- 
bined with the election results to 
spark the final crisis. 

The greatest iromy—and a sum- 
mary comment on the psyche of a 
nation created as a religious state— 
was that the West should even want 
to hold on to the Bengalis in 1970, 
that they saw unity with the East as 
a point of Islamic pride rather than 
a millstone even in the final days 
when it had to be administered by 
a de facto army of occupation. 

On March 26, 1971, the Awami 
League was finally outlawed, and 
Sheikh Mujib was arrested for trea- 
son. The same day, the Awami 
League proclaimed independence 
for East Pakistan in the name of 
“the People’s Republic of Bangla- 
desh” and -established a govern- 
ment-in-exile in Calcutta. 

Through the spring and summer 
of 1971, the Mukti Bahini, the liber- 
ation army formed after dissolution 
of the Awami League, launched an 
insurgency against the Pakistani 
army stationed in the East. Nine 
million Bengalis fled to the now in- 
famous refugee camps in India. 

India’s direct suppert of the insur- 
gency prompted the central govern- 
ment of Pakistan to declare war 
once again, on December 9, 1971. 
Thirteen days later, with 91,000 


You have to wake up at least once every 
day. So why not make the best of it? 

And this Sony Digimatic’ Clock Radio is 
the best of it. 

It not only tells you the hour, minute and 


second, it lets you know the day and the date. 


You can choose FM or AM, music alarm or 
buzzer alarm. 

Cr you can hit the “Snooze Bar" and make 
it all go away for another 8 minutes. And then 
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automatically come back. 

What you perhaps wouldn't know is how 
such a rich, beautiful sound can come out of a 
radio less than 5” higk. 

Because the same technology and preci- 
sion the world admires in Sony television sets, 
can be admired in Sony radios. 

So shop around. There are a lot of radios 
that doa lotof the things our radios do. 

Butaradio by any other name is not a Sony. 





EVERYTHING 


YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED 
TO KNOW IN YOUR BEDROOM. 


Model TFM-C660. FM/AM Digimatic clock radio with "Black Light" digits. 
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James Thomas Flexner’s Dumas Malone’s 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JEFFERSON AND HIS TIME 
4 Volumes, Publisher’s Price $60.00/Save $56.00 5 Volumes, Publisher’s Price $72.50/Save $67.50 
Not the marble bust but the flesh-and-blood Washington From his Virginia youth through his troubled second term as 
—brilliantly portrayed in this celebrated work by a president. Biography surpassing anything you’ve ever 
leading historian. National Book Award. read on Jefferson and his world. 
Special Pulitzer Citation. 
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R. W. Fogel and S. L. Engerman's Robert M.. Utley's Daniel J. Boorstin's 


TIME ON THE CROSS THE U.S. ARMY IHE AMERICANS 
2 Volumes, AND THE INDIAN 3 Volumes, 





Publisher's Price $21.45/Save $19.45 2 Volumes, Publisher's Price $35.00/Save $32.00 
New historical methods lead to the Publisher's Price $22.90/Save $20.90 A social historian's sweeping trilogy on the roots of our 
controversial finding that slavery was not an The Army’s role / 1848-90) in the civilization — the harsh realities of colonial days, the 


unprofitable system and that slaves were often tragic destruction of our great trek West, and the mixed blessings of 
better off than free laborers. native Americans. industrializati on. Pulitzer Prize. 


A Dollar AVolume 


A rare opportunity to enrich your 
library with one of these enduring works, 
at a fraction of its usual cost. Savings 


up to $67, with trial membership. 


We gave the world the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Atom 
Bomb. Freed our slaves and crushed 
our Indians. Elected Lincoln and 
elected Nixon.... 

A rich mixture, the American 
past — which is one reason it makes 
ài lively reading. And the best of written 

T history — not only of America but of 
NC all mankind — is the province of The 
: History Book Club. 

Now in its 27th year, the Club 
provides its members with the finest 
new books of history and world af- 
fairs — always at substantial savings. 
If you've never tried us, you've missed 
some great reading and unusual 
buys. But none quite like this one. 
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For a mere dollar a volume, we'll 
send you any one of the magnificent 
sets pictured — with your first selec- 
tion at the reduced member's price 
(any book listed below). 

If you're less than delighted, re- 
turn all the books (we'll pay postage) 
end that’s that. Or keep them and 
take just four more books during the 
coming year from the 175 or so of- 
fered each month. 

They're easy to take at $3, $4, $5 
(and more) off bookstore prices. No 
stinting on physical quality either; 
all our books are the equal of the 
publishers’ editions. And this Club 
^as a Bonus Plan that lets you pick 
any book we offer, not just certain ones. 
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Shelby Foote’s 


THE CIVIL WAR: A Narrative 


3 Volumes, Publisher's Price $60.00/Save $57.00 
By a historian who is also a gifted novelist — the opening 


Pick one of the fine books below as your 
first Selection at the reduced member's price: 


(First price is publisher's list. Boldface shows member's price.) 


` shotat Fort Sumter through the surrender at Appomattox. 
“A remarkable achievement, prodigiously researched, 
vigorous, detailed, absorbing.” — N. Y: Times 


858. Napoleon Bonaparte 
By Vincent Cronin. Drawing on recently 


discovered sources, an intimate apr 
50 


of Napoleon the man. $12.50/ 
139. Disease And History 

By Frederick F. Cartwright. The havoc 
wrought by epidemic and malady on the 
course of history. 


138. Seven Who Shaped Our Destiny: 


The Founding Fathers 
as Revolutionaries 


$9.95/$7.50 


326. Hitler and His Generals 

By Harold C. Deutsch. How Hitler dis- 
graced his two leading commanders and 
took over control of the army. $15.00/$9.95 . 


371. Michelangelo 
By Howard Hibbard. His life, art and 
rimes. 202 illustrations. $12.50/$8.95 


387. Paine 

By David Freeman Hawke. A brilliant 

new portrait of the erratic, often merce- 
nary character of Tom Paine. $15.00/$9.95 


By Richard B. Morris. $10.00/$7.50 337 Karl Marx: His Life and Thoughts 
By David McLellan. $12.50/$8.75 
347. The Army of the Caesars 
By Michael Grant. $15.00/$9.95 140. Emperor of China 
Cou RT AND p TM D. Speck In his owe words, 
671. Medieval History: The Life the life and times of the great Manchu 
> CC ‘STITUTION By Norman F. Cantor.  $11.50/$8.50 386, Roll, Jordon, Roll: The World 
2 B the Slaves Made 
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543. Ancient Europe 
By Stuart Piggott. From 6,000 B.C. to 
the Roman era. $10.00/$7.50 


By Eugene D. Genovese. A rich study 
which challenges stereotyped ideas about 
American slavery. $17.50/$12.50 
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WILLIAM ESWINDLER 

I may return all the books within two weeks at your 
expense and owe nothing. Or I will take four more 
books withir a year, always at reduced member's 








William F. Swindler’s or go book, return tbe |< picea Pos ripping) ede E 
COURT AN D CONSTITUTION date. You will have at Dini Nam 
IN THE 20TH CENTURY bar cM cc]. ai 
3 Volumes, Publisher's Price $37.40/Save 534.40 esuada i ries 





Timely and readable account of how the major Supreme 
Court decisions of the las: 75 years affect the meaning 
of the Constitution today. 


mail, we guarantee 
return postage. 
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| In Canada: Mail to The History Book Club. 16 Overlea Blvd., Toronto M4H 1A6, Ontario. 
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_ Pakistani troops already surrendered 
- in the East, and the whole of West 
— Pakistan now open to Indian armies 
. gathered on the Punjab border, the 
_ government meekly accepted an In- 
_ dian cease-fire proposal. 

Yahya was succeeded on Decem- 
-- ber 20 by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 


È 
- 


E 
~ leader of the Pakistan People's 
— party and immediately the new 
—. focus of all Pakistanis’ desperate ef- 
-. forts to convince themselves that af- 
- ter yet another debacle they really 
. were a nation. As Bhutto undertook 
~ to pick up the pieces, many were 


— openly asking themselves how many 


, 


- months or days it would be before 
— the final, total collapse. 
bd. 


—— Oil boom 


' In his three-year tenure, Bhutto, 
- an alumnus of the University of 
- California at Berkeley, has estab- 
- lished at least a new sense of order 
- "and cautious optimism, if not a new 
_ framework of democracy. Indeed, 
_ physical signs are abundant that the 
- country may have finally turned a 
<- new corner on its twenty-seven-year 
X downhill road. 

— . In Lahore today a new Hilton ho- 
-— tel is under construction. There are 
a nearly as many automobiles in the 
_ streets as there are water buffalo 
--and bullock carts. Young men in 
_ Western sunglasses and bright 


geo. 


. double-knit slacks mingle among 


f 


^ the meek women who still shuffle 
. along in the burka, the traditional 
- Moslem dress covering head and 
- limbs. With the fertile Indus Valley, 
— the world's largest canal irrigation 
- System, the country does not face 
B the dire prospects of starvation that 
| haunt the former eastern wing. 
. Even though the drought sweeping 
- all Asia has drastically reduced the 
- normal yield of wheat and rice, 
. Pakistan still remains nearly self- 
' sufficient in grain production. The 
`- Tarbela Dam project in northern 
. Punjab, an international consortium 
- aid project, promises to open a vast 
. new region to agriculture and elec- 
- tric power. When finished, sometime 

in 1975, Tarbela will be the world's 
. largest earth-filled dam, marking the 
- culmination of a ten-year, billion- 
_ dollar effort. Large reserves of natu- 
ral gas have been discovered, and 
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American oil ccmpanies are now 
drilling for oil in Baluchistan. In 
October, 1974, the government-con- 
trolled press ran a series of articles 
proclaiming that the mother lode of 
Iran’s immense oil pool actually lies 
in Pakistan. The country has even 
been given the henor of hosting the 
1978 Asian Games. 

Yet beneath the bustling traffic of 
Lahore, and the press optimism for 
an oil boom—the answer to any 
country’s problems in this decade— 
lies that same silent fear of being 
unable to cope, the continuing sense 
that somehow, one of the endemic, 
simmering problems will again 
erupt into national crisis, as has al- 
ways happened in the past. 

Agriculture still accounts for 45 
percent of the national income. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1974, over $8 bil- 
lion of economic aid was pumped 
in, over half of it from the United 
States, but little progress has been 
made in stifling poverty. Improved 
agricultural techniques and medical 
conditions have been accompanied, 
as in all developing countries, by 
spiraling birthrates. The rural Mos- 
lem population has bitterly resented 
all government campaigns for birth 
control; advocacy of birth control is 
said by many to have been as big a 
factor in Ayub’s downfall as the 
1965 war with India. 

There is still no large-scale indus- 
try, save a few textile mills and fer- 
tilizer plants. Average per capita in- 
come is in the neighborhood of one 
thousand rupees, about $100. The 
literacy rate is not yet 20 percent. 

Rampant inflation in Pakistan, as 
in India, now threatens to disrupt 
the entire economic structure. In the 
last year alone, the price of ghee, 
the vegetable oil used in all Paki- 
stani cooking, has jumped in the 
cities from eighteen to forty-five 
rupees per tin. The cost of bicycles, 
the only source of transportation for 
the majority of the urban class, has 
risen at the same time from 225 to 
600 rupees. 

One newspaper editor, himself the 
son of a wealthy Sind landowner, 
told me that with nflation and the 
population explosion, the average 
nonagricultural village laborer is 
now earning fifty rupees, about $5, 
per month. He talked of watching 
them sitting by village roads, staring 
blankly at the farmers’ water buf- 
falo, as they ate their one daily 
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meal of a slice of bread, an onion, 
and a few chili peppers. 

Many people, especially those 
with still vivid memories of life un- 
der the British, analyze the inflation 
as simply punishment for the loss of 
Bangladesh. “Before 1971 war, 
Sah'b," said a cook who has worked 
for European and American diplo- 
mats since 1939, "everything is 
being simple. Food, cloth, bicycle. 
Now is coming everything very 
dear. Life being much simpler with 
British, Sah'b. Last year, three 
rupees one pound chicken; now, 
seven rupees one pound chicken." 
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On the political side, the situation 
remains equally volatile. New 
Delhií's nuclear exolosion of May, 
1974, was not coincidentally deto- 
nated only fifty miles from the Pak- 
istan border. Ever since that 
disquieting day, tae government- 
controlled press has issued stories 
and editorials almost daily about 
India's “imperialistic” designs for 
control of all South Asia and the 
dissolution of Pakistan. India pro- 
voked the 1971 war, runs the offi- 
cial line, as only the first step 
toward destruction of the Islamic 
Republic; it has developed an 
atomic bomb to blackmail Pakistan. 

Until the 1965 war, the country 
relied exclusively or American mili- 
tary aid. Indeed, the United States 
not only trained and armed Ayub's 
army, but used the American-built 
air base at Peshawzr as the takeoff 
point for the infamous U-2 es- 
pionage flights over Russia. 

During the 1971 war (there was 
great sympathy im America for 
Bangladesh; at the same time Ameri- 
can-Indian diplomatic relations were 
at a new low in a long history of lows) 
the United States continued the arms 
embargo against the subcontinent 
begun after 1965. Despite Henry 
Kissinger’s widely publicized “tilt” 
toward Pakistan during the war, the 
Pakistanis argue thet in fact there 
was no “tilt,” that the only real way 
we could have “tilted” would have 
been to supply arms, which we ab- 
solutely refused to do. (Yet had the 
United States not “tilted,” at least 
in its stern calls for restraint on 
New Delhi’s part, the Punjab might 
well be a completely Indian prov- 
ince today.) 
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Since 1271, Pakistan has had no 
source of new arms save a few 
small arms and armor shipments 
from China, while India has re- 
ceived a steady supply from the So- 
viet Union. Now that India has a 
nuclear cepability, Bhutto is desper- 
ately pleading for renewal of arms 
sales from Washington. 

At the same time, the government 
is grappling with the basic matter of 
building a sense of national identity 
among tie four remaining prov- 
inces. The two western provinces, 
Baluchistan and the Northwest 
Frontier, still comprise desert tribal 
societies. They have never been 
dominated or “tamed” by any gov- 
ernment-not by the seventeenth- 
century Moguls, not by two cen- 
turies of -he British Raj, and not by 
twenty-seven years of the Islamic 
Republic. 

Each tibe continues to speak its 
own dialect. Oil drillers are still oc- 
casionally shot when they venture 
into the tribal domains, as was a 
young female American social re- 
searcher n the spring of 1974. 

Indeed, the government has gen- 
erally tred to avoid arousing the 
sheikhs, coexisting under a policy of 
tacit provincial autonomy. In Pesh- 
awar, the Northwest Frontier capital 
and former base camp for the Khy- 
ber Rifles, there are no policemen 
on the streets: in Lahore, Karachi, 
and Rawalpindi, the country's three 
other major cities, they are every- 
where. In Peshawar, the Wild West 
of South Asia, the ruddy Pathan 
tribesmea tote their shotguns and 
45 automatics with them to the ba- 
zaar or mosque. 

In 1974. the government launched 
a campaign to disarm the tribesmen 
and insitute direct administrative 
control. Prime Minister Bhutto 
made several speechmaking excur- 
sions into both Baluchistan and the 
Northwest Frontier, something none 
of his predecessors had dared. The 
day after each visit. the papers in 
Lahore and Karachi ran photo- 
eraphs cf masses of turbaned tribes- 
men turning in their rifles to gov- 
ernment police and pledging loyalty 
to the goal of a unified and mod- 
ernized aation. 

Coincding with the government 
drive tc bring the tribes into the 
fold, there has been a rash of 
bombings in Karachi, Rawalpindi, 
and Lahore since the fall of 1974. 





FOLKS WHO TOUR Jack Daniel Distillery 


say there's no other tour quite like ic. 


No loudspeakers. No standing in line. 

No concession stands. And no charge. But 
unfortunately, no free samplings of whiskey. 
(You see, the very county in which we make 
Jack Daniel's is dry.) Still, we think you'll 
enjoy a leisurely stroll 


through the buildings and 


grounds of our Hollow. CHARCOAL 

And were certain 4 11 
) , , 

you ll enjoy a sip of SES 

Jack Daniel's, in countless l 

counties where the law BY DROP 





is allowing. 


Tennessee Whiskey » 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 


Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 


People are born every day 
who could cure disease, make 
peace, create art, abolish 
injustice, end hunger. 

But they'll probably never 
get a chance to do those things 
if they don't get an education. 





ATERRIBLE THING TO WASTE. 


Were educating over over half come from families 
45,000 students at 40 private, earning less than $5,000 a year. 
four-year colleges every year. You can help us help more. 

Most of these young people By sending a check. Whatever 
would never get to college on you can afford. 
their own. Three-quarters need Because we can't afford 


some kind of financial aid. Well — to waste anybody. 


GIVE TO THE 
UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND. 


99 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 


PAKISTAN 


In Lahore alone, there were nine 
explosions in the month of October. 
All the explosions have taken place 
in public buildings, in rooms where, 
or at tires when, ro bystanders 
should heve been killed, though a 
few have been, apparently coinci- 
dentally. 

Only this February, Mohammed 
Khan Sherpao, the senior minister 
and president of the People's party 
for the Northwest Frontier province, 
was assassinated. He was the highest- 
level official to be assassinated in 
Pakistan since Liaquat Ali Khan in 
1951. 

The government has branded 
these incidents a terror campaign by 
the Natienal Awami Party (NAP), 
the only officially acknowledged op- 
position to Bhutto’s regime. The 
NAP’s power base is, not sur- 
prisingly, the Northwest Frontier. 
The government press has contin- 
ually blasted it as an instrument 
of Afghanistan, part of an Af- 
ghan-Sowet plot to cisrupt the na- 


tion and seize outright control of 


the Northwest Frontier and Balu- 
chistan. 

Indeed. as if strained relations 
with India to the east weren't 
enough, Pakistan has suffered 
twenty-seven years of continuous 
enmity vith Afghanistan over con- 
trol of these areas. The Pathan 
tribes are in fact kinsmen of the Af- 


ghans, ard were included as part of 


Pakistan in 1947 only because the 
British aad Russians had drawn the 
infamous Durand Lime as the Af- 
ghan bosder in the mineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Since ‘he fall bombings, security 
forces in all three major cities have 
been increased, with police stationed 
at all main intersections and before 
all publie buildings. Many now state 
privately that the Afghan conspiracy 
theory kas been invented by the 
government to divert popular suspi- 
cion from the possibility of internal 
opposition to Bhutto's rule. The day 
after Minister Sherpao was assassi- 
nated, the NAP was officially dis- 
solved, its leaders arrested, and all 
its assets seized by the national 
government. 

Whether or not there is an Af- 
ghan conspiracy, the Bhutto govern- 
ment is only too well aware that 
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What cant be described must be experienced. 


One view from the Doge's Palace doesnt give you 
Venice. Because some things are so special they have to 
be felt. Experienced. 

Our purpose is to provide the conditions and 
opportunities for these unique moments. Starting July 26, 
1975 our newly christened 100th Anniversary Celebration 
ship, m.v. Daphne, will sail on six remarkable voyages. 

To historic maritime capitals. To the 4,000-year-old 
palaces of Crete. To Homer's birthplace and the Blue 
Mosque. To native festivals, Vivaldi concerts and deserted 
beaches. Some will visit our own new resort, Porto Carras. 

All of them will include the special freedom of doing 
absolutely nothing but enjoying every amenity of gracious 
relaxation aboard one of the most spacious ships afloat. 

For a 36-page, full-color brochure describing our 
Experiences, please contact your travel agent or Carras. 
Reading it won't be the same as joining us. It will just make 


it very hard not to. E rras 


Carras, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020, (212) 757-0761 
The m.v. Daphne, 17,000 gross tons, will sail under the flag of Greece. 
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by Austin, Nichols 


Chateau Figeac takes its name from 
St-Emilion but its breed is Pomerol. 


Breed. The unique taste charac- 
teristics that mark a great wine. 
For Chateau Figeac, it means a 
claret that's closer to Pomerol than 
St-Emilion. 


Located on a gravelly strip of 
land that extends into Pomerol, its 


excellent drainage and mineral con- 


tent give Figeac a tremendous 

balanceand breed. The Figeac vine- 
yard — with its large proportion of 

Cabernet-Sauvignon grapes — pro- 
duces a dark, ruby-black claret that 

is unique to St-Emilion. 


Recognizing and assessing the 
breed of a wine takes the ability of 
an expert. Perhaps a more conven- 


jent way is to recognize the mark of 


Austin, Nichols. 
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PAKISTAN 


any of these chronic problems—in- 
flation, the Indian military threat, 
provincial separatism—could spark 
another crisis at any moment. 


“Future site” 


The desperate desire for at least a 
front of unity and progress is epito- 
mized by the nation’s capital, Is- 
lamabad. Islamabad is the Brasilia 
of South Asia, built from scratch, 
beginning in 1967, in a plain below 
the lush Murree hills where the elite 
of the British Raj had built their 
summer resorts, and where there 
were no established urban student, 
ethnic, or labor eroups who could 
potentially cause embarrassment or 
worse to the government. It is only 
fourteen miles from Rawalpindi, the 
former British garrison town now, 
owing to Islamabad's creation, a bur- 
geoning commercial center. 

The prime minister still resides in a 
mansion outside Rawalpindi, while 
his permanent residence is under 
construction. The foreign ministry is 
located in a nationalized former 
luxury hotel. The fields that line the 
city's one divided four-lane avenue 
are dotted with signs reading: “FU- 
TURE SITE OF SUPREME COURT," "FU- 
TURE SITE OF NATIONAL LIBRARY," 
"FUTURE SITE OF NATIONAL MU- 
SEUM." 

A new sports complex is also pro- 
jected for Islamabad, to house the 
1978 Asian Games. But one news- 
paper editor told me privately, “For 
the 1974 Games the Shahanshah of 
Iran purchased 120 Mercedes Ben- 
zes for exclusive use by the press 
and VIPs. How can Pakistan buy 
twelve Mercedes Benzes?" That has 
yet to be answered as the Bhutto 
regime enters its fourth year. 

Even amid such desperate at- 
tempts to achieve world status, even 
with the continuing record of crisis 
and defeat, the continuing enmity 
with their eastern and western 
neighbors, one still senses in the 
people themselves that the country 
will somehow continue to endure. 

Each morning :n the streets of 
Lahore, the bicycles and motor 
scooters continue to thread their 
way without concern among the 
bullock carts and water buffalo, just 
as they did during the British reign. 


Each evening old men and young 
boys can be seen by the road kiss- 
ing their small rugs, performing the 
namaz, or Moslem prayer ritual. The 
bazaar wallahs hawk their brass 
and fruit and silk with the same 
wailing chants they have used for 
centuries. 

In the Northwest Frontier, one 
would never know there were 
strains with the central government 
if one didn't read an English-lan- 
guage newspaper. The main subject 
of political discussion is the young 
American seekers of truth, beauty, 
and hashish. The American Con- 
sulate continues to be swamped 
with cases of stranded middle-class 
college students who have exploited 
the generosity of the Pathan tribes, 
saved their cash to buy hashish, and 
gotten sick from the local food and 
water. After an entire decade of 
these pilgrims, the Pathans are fi- 
nally getting tired of wasting their 
hospitality and scarce food. 

The English-language paper in 
Lahore recently ran a scathing edi- 
torial aimed at the unscrupulous 
parents who still use their deformed 
children as street beggars, a time- 
honored tradition in the subcon- 
tinent. The practice of deliberately 
maiming children to utilize them as 
beggars is also said to continue. The 
entrance to the Lahore railway sta- 
tion (made immortal in the Ava 
Gardner movie Bhowani Junction) 1s 
still lined each day with children 
lacking arms, legs, and even noses. 
Many do not even use tin cups, but 
sit on burlap mats and stare blankly 
into the faces of the travelers arriv- 
ing in Mercedes Benzes and busi- 
ness suits. Others, particularly the 
younger boys, are more aggressive, 
performing grotesque tricks with their 
stubbed and twisted limbs. 

Behind the children sit the more 
resigned old men. Many of them 
have no legs at all, not even 
stumps, and have pinned tire inner 
tubes to the seat of their pants. 
When not sitting before the railway 
Station or one of the bazaars, they 
drag themselves toadlike along the 
streets. The inner tubes jerk from 
the asphalt and leave puffs of dust 
each time the men dig their bleed- 
ing knuckles into the street to push 
forward. Some of the people entering 
the railway terminal pause to stare or 
glance down at the spectacle before 
them, but I see no one giving the 
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beggars money, just as I saw no one 
help that unconscious, fly-besieged 
rice merchant my first day in the 
city. Pakistanis have come to accept 
that the beggars will endure, 
whether by fate or by chance, just 
as they have for not only the past 
twenty-seven years of the Islamic 
Republic but through all the mil- 
lennia of mankind. 

—HAROLD ARKS 


RIGA 


As a young diplomat in the late 
1920s and early 1930s, George Ken- 
nan served in the American legation 
in the city of Riga, which is tucked 
into a gulf at the very eastern end 
of the Baltic, and which was then 
the capital of the independent re- 
public of Latvia. Decades later, he 
nostalgically recalled the city as 
"the Paris of the Baltic." 

I came to Riga partly to visit a 
city considered the most Western in 
the Soviet Union, partly, in a way. 
because of Kennan. I had spent 
some time studying the history of 
the Russian desk in the State De- 
partment, and it had seemed to me 
that much of what later became of- 
ficial attitude had been forged in 
the American legation in Riga dur- 
ing the decade and a half that it 
had been used as America’s listen- 
ing post on the Sovie: Union. 


The Russian hand 


Soviet rule descenced over Latvia 
at the end of World War II, and 
the West lost contact with Riga for 
decades. Today, however, it is open 
again, and although no one would 
want to call it a Paris, it is never- 
theless still a beautiful city, often 
ranked with Leningrad and Kiev 
among the most beautiful cities of 
the Soviet Union. Once a window 
looking into Russia, today this city 
serves as a kind of window out onto 
the rest of the world for many So- 
viet citizens. Its lively character 
shows how strong national traditions 
can blunt the force of a powerful 
ideology. Western tourists, including 
Latvian émigrés, are appearing in 
increasing numbers, and so are 
Western businessmen. Perhaps Riga 
even suggests one direction in which 
Soviet society may move in the 
years ahead. 








There is another aspect to its 
character, however. The self-aware- 
ness of the Latvians, one of the 
many non-Slavic minorities in the 
Soviet Union, gives some hint of 
the continuing intensity of the Na- 
tionalities Question—the restiveness 
of non-Russian ethnic groups under 
Russian rule—in the internal life of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Russian hand seems to lie 
lightly on this city, where lives a 
third of the 2.3 million inhabitants 
of the Latvian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. “Riga has always considered 
itself the ‘little Europe’ of the Soviet 
Union,” an official proudly declared. 
The people are more stylishly 
dressed than they are in Moscow or 
Leningrad, the young women work- 
ing in the shops smile at customers, 
and the goods in the stores seem of 
better quality and more plentiful 
than in most other parts of the So- 
viet Union. In fact, tourists from all 
over the country swarm into Riga in 
the summer, attracted not merely by 
the broad white beaches with their 
soft sands, but also by this relative 
abundance of consumer goods. 

“Old Riga,” located on the banks 


of the Daugava River, resembles 
cities of northern Germany most of 
all, with its narrow cobbled streets, 
gabled towers, and tiny squares. 
The Old City was feunded in 1201 
by merchants from Germany as à 
trading point between northern Eu- 
rope and the Russian town of Nov- 
gorod, three hundred miles to the 
northeest. Dominating the old quar- 
ter is a magnificent cathedral, begun 
in 121! and not finished until the 
eighteenth century. It houses a 
grand organ used today not for reli- 
gious services but for concerts. 


Reminders 


Throughout its existence, Riga 
has been a major Baltic port. In the 
Middle Ages, it belonged to the 
Hanseatic League, and the native 
Latviams were ruled by a German 
minority from Prussia. Although 
Imperial Russia annexed Latvia in 
the eighteenth century, the hundred 
or so German families called “the 
Baltic Barons” owned almost all the 
land in Latvia right up through the 
First World War. 

After the war, an independent 
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ps Latvian republic was established. 
The U.S. State Department used 
_ Riga as a headquarters for observ- 
ing Russia until 1933, when the 
. United States recognized the Soviet 
- Union. Riga was the "school" in 
which some of our most famous 
_ diplomats, including George Ken- 
—— man, began their education in Soviet 
affairs. 

Re In his memoirs, Kennan recalled 
_ the city of the 1920s and early 
1930s: "Riga had the advantage of 
E a variegated and highly cosmopoli- 
— tan cultural life: newspapers and 
_ theaters in the Lettish, German, 
m Russian, and Yiddish tongues, and 
-— vigorous Lutheran, Roman Catholic, 
— Russian Orthodox, and Jewish reli- 
¿gious communities. . . . Riga was 
— in many respects a minor edition of 
— Petersburg. The old Petersburg was 
— of course now dead, or largely 
_ dead. . . . But Riga was still alive." 
— t was, in fact, in the interwar years 
- . after the Russian Revolution, “al- 
- most the only place where one 
-could still live in Tsarist Russia." 

p. Kennan left, however, in 1933, 
— eventually to join the new American 
— Embassy in Moscow. Not long after, 
-— jn the spring of 1934, a right-wing 
— coup, instigated by Nazi sympa- 
|. thizers, occurred, and the short-lived 
— — Latvian republic came to an end. 
After the fall of France in 1940, 
e the Russians quickly annexed Lat- 
— . via, along with the neighboring Bal- 
— tie states of Estonia and Lithuania. 
— Then, as they drove into Russia in 
_ 1941, the Nazis conquered the re- 
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gion. Not far from the city of Riga, 
in a quiet forest at Salaspils, stands 
a terrible reminder of the Nazis—a 
monument to the 100,000 people 
who died in the extermination camp 
the Germans had built there. Tall 
statues loom starkly over the grassy 
clearing, effectively dramatizing the 
enormity of the suffering. 

Inside the modernistic museum, 
our guide led us to a small room 
where a survivor of the camp sat, a 
stocky Russian, fifty-five years old, 
with his concentration camp num- 
bers still stamped on his arm. One 
or another of the survivors is avail- 
able in this way almost every day. 
He talked in a quiet, dry way, ex- 
plaining where the death chambers 
had been, how many had died ev- 
ery day, and the “circuit” he him- 
self had followed as an inmate of 
several German camps. 

“But why did they kill the chil- 
dren?” asked an elderly lady from 
San Francisco, touring Russia with 
her husband. 

The question was interpreted. He 
looked at her blankly for a moment. 
“Because the children were not a 
useful labor force.” 

Our bus was coming back from 
the concentration camp, with a 
handful of foreign tourists in a 
coach built for sixty, when a sudden 
downpour began. A Latvian family 
with young children, walking back 
through the forest, stopped the bus 
and asked for a ride. All the for- 
eigners urged that they be allowed 
to enter. After all, here we were re- 
turning from a monument to in- 
humanity that dwarfed private con- 
cerns. Yet our Intourist driver 
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absolutely refused to take the fam- 
ily. He had his orders to follow—for- 
eign tourists anc Soviet citizens 
were to be kept separate. 

As is the case with other such 
memorials in the Soviet Union, 
there is no reminder that a very 
high proportion of those killed were 
Jews. It is estimated that only fifty 
thousand of the two hundred and 
fifty thousand Jews who lived in the 
three Baltic States before World 
War II survived the Nazis. There is 
no marker at the site of the Riga 
ghetto, from whica the Jews were 
shipped to die, nor at the site of 
what was the main synagogue. 
There are other memorials that are 
missing as well—those to the tens of 
thousands of Latvian nationals who 
were deported from Latvia during 
the brief period of Soviet rule, 
1940-1941, and again after 1944, 
when Stalin and his associates or- 
dered what Krushchev remembered 
as "the liquidation of the exploiting 
classes.” A young Latvian recalled, 
"My uncle and aunt were arrested 
because my uncle had earned well 
and owned property. He surely died 
in the camp, but my aunt was al- 
lowed to return after 1956. She 
lived with us, a cuiet, ruined old 
woman." The numbers of those de- 
ported were such as to touch many, 
many families in Latvia. 


Shoes and radios 


After World War II, Moscow su- 
perimposed a program of rapid in- 
dustrialization on Latvia. This pro- 
gram was built upcn a strong base, 
for Riga had been one of the most 
industrially advanced parts of czar- 
ist Russia, and between the wars it 
had developed a worldwide reputa- 
tion for high quality electrical 
goods. The results of the postwar 
program have beer impressive—in- 
dustrial production increased twenty 
times over between 1945 and 1968, 
and today Latvia, the most indus- 
trialized of all Soviet republics, is 
first in production in the Soviet 
Union of such products as tele- 
phones, motor scoo:ers, and motor- 
cycles, and second in the production 
of radios, washing machines, and 
railway passenger cars. 

In the last few years, residents 
have felt a decided improvement in 
the standard of living. Almost as 
soon as platform shoes for women 


became available in the West, pro- 
duction started in Riga. New apart- 
ment towers surround the city, and 
increasing numbers of people living 
in Riga have acquired little country 
dachas. Moreover, because of the 
high quality of its own production, 
Latvia can, or so it is said, demand 
top quality goods from other re- 
gions of the Soviet Union, goods 
that may well not be available to 
the inhabitants of those other re- 
gions. The frustrating shortages are 
of a new order. “Ten years ago,” a 
mother told me, “people had five 
rubles with which to buy shoes for 
their daughters. Today they have 
forty rubles to pay for quality shoes, 
but they can’t get the shoes. They 
sell out too fast.” 

Wages are also high in Latvia. 
Workers are able tc change jobs 
with considerable ease, and so the 
enterprises must bid against each 
other. Once a week, there is an 
eight-page newspaper classified sec- 
tion, advertising jobs. Even so, there 
has been a chronic labor shortage, 
which has helped prompt migration 
from other parts of the Soviet 
Union; in particular there has been 
a vast influx of Russian nationals. 
After the war, Russians made up 
just 10 percent of Latvia’s popu- 
lation. By 1959, they had reached 
26 percent, and today, it is over 30 
percent. Riga itself, in fact, has 
more Russians than Latvians, ac- 
cording to the 1970 census. 

The labor shortage, however, is 
not the only reason for this move- 
ment. There is a crucial political ra- 
tionale as well, as a Soviet sociolo- 
gist coyly put the matter not long 
ago: to create internationalist 
USSR-wide traits.” Im other words, 
to superimpose Russian-Soviet cul- 
ture and influence over Latvia, and 
thus submerge a separate Latvian 
identity so that Latvian nationalism 
will not be able to challenge Mos- 
cow’s rule or, as is more likely, pro- 
vide a locus for discontent. This 
same process of migration goes on 
with all nationalist minorities 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

Even so, a nationalist faction did 
succeed in gaining control over the 
Latvian Communist party in the 
late 1950s. “They were able,” ob- 
serves historian Michael Widmer, 
“to put together a faction or group 
of sufficient strength and scope to 
offer one of the most far-reaching 
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RIGA 


challenges to Soviet rule and the 
Sovietization process on the part of 
national republics since the 1920s." 

The Berklav Group, as it was 
known after one of its leaders, 
sought to shift the emphasis from 
heavy industry to light industry and 
agriculture and, n rank heresy, to 
give the Latvian 2conomy more au- 
tonomy within the Soviet economy. 
By so changing the priorities, they 
hoped to reduce the labor shortage 
and thus slow down the immigra- 
ton of ethnic Russians. They tried 
to give Latvians, or at least Latvian- 
speaking officials, preference in ad- 
ministrative positions. For instance, 
in October, 1958. a party secretary 
criticized the case of a flax mill 
where most of the workers were 
Latvian nationals, but neither the 
director, the secretary of the party 
organization, the chief engineer, nor 
even the chairman of the factory 
committee could speak Latvian. Lat- 
vian language was encouraged in 
the schools, Latvian history was em- 
phasized, and Letvian plays, even 
some by émigré Latvians, were per- 
formed instead of Russian plays. 

Moscow realized that this intoler- 
able and dangerous challenge was 
gaining momertum. Secretary 
Khrushchev arrived in Riga in June, 
1959. Within a few weeks, officials, 
attacked for natinalist deviations, 
began to lose their positions, and 
Moscow again tigatened its hold on 
Latvia. 





Brotherhood 


The official line today, of course, 
is one of brotherhood and friend- 
ship between L:tvians and Rus- 


sians. But not al Latvians agree. 
"We feel bewilcered, angry, in- 


sulted, oppressed,” said an intense 
young Latvian student. That is 
partly because the Latvians didn't 
pass under Soviet rule until the 
1940s. “We are conscious of our 
border situation in cultural terms,” 
the student added. “We have a feel- 
ing of belonging to Europe, of being 
more a part of the West than any 
other part of Russia. My parents 
are relatively old now. That means 
they spent half of their lives under 
different conditions. They under- 
stand the distortions and abnor- 


mality of the Scviet reality, and 
they have a positive alternative. 
When I lived in Moscow, people 
were upset by low salaries, short- 
ages, living conditions, but they had 
no way of knowing how it could be 
different." Becaus2 of their vari- 
egated cultural past, Latvians can 
more easily follow the broadcasts 
from the BBC, Voice of America, 
and Western Germany. As the first 
secretary of the Latvian Communist 
party recently complained, changing 
“the consciousness of people who 
for decades were raised in the spirit 
of bourgeois individualism is not an 
easy task.” 

The Soviets push on with their 
Russification campaign, but at the 
same time they alow Latvian cul- 
ture to flourish witain limits. For in- 
stance, Latvians generally send their 
children to Latviar-language schools 
instead of Russian-language schools. 
People are encouraged to visit the 
outdoor ethnographic museum, situ- 
ated in a pine fcrest a few miles 
from Riga. 

What protests de occur are gener- 
ally feeble. From time to time, Lat- 
vian university students have de- 
stroyed Soviet flags at night and 
replaced them wit) the former na- 
tional flag. Hanging in the univer- 
sity is a familiar picture of Lenin 
with a dog. Beneath it a student has 
scrawled, “Proletarians of the world 
unite.” A few years ago, the rector 
of the university was transferred, 
apparently because of his inability 
to control such small incidents. 

In 1972, an appeal addressed to 
Western Communist parties and at- 
tributed to seventeen “old Commu- 
nists’? circulated in Riga and 
reached the West. The authors gave 
numerous examples of “Great Rus- 
sian chauvinism” and the “forcible 
assimilation" of the Latvian 
people—from the non-Latvian back- 
grounds of principe! party figures in 
the republic to the fact that two 
thirds of all radio and television 
broadcasts in Latvia are in Russian. 
"There are many collectives with an 
absolute majority of Latvians,” the 
letter added, “but if the collective 
has at least one Russian member, 
and he demands taat the meetings 
be held in Russian. his demand will 
be accepted. Should it be refused, 
the collective will be accused of na- 
tionalism.” The Latvian Communist 
authorities uncharacteristically de- 
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St. Thomas, St. Bart's, St. Maarten, Bermuda. April 25, 
May 16, June 6: $595 to $1050. Jure 27, July 18, August 8: $630 
to $1115. August 29, September 19, October 10, 31. November 21: 
$595 to $1050. 
11-day cruises, Monday departures. To San Juan, 
St. Maarten, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Thomas. May 5, 
26, June 16: $655 to $1155. July 7, 28, August 18: $695 to 
$1225. September 8, 29, October 20, November 10: $655 to $1155. 


No fuel surcharges or price increases after you book. 
Holland America Cruises, You may never want to get off. 


Two Pennsylvania Plaza, ANE Holland 
N.Y., N.Y. 10001. yy” America 


Tel: (212) 760-3880 d nnn 
or toll-free at (800) 221-6657. Cruises 


Please send me information on Veendam West Indies Cruises 
from New York. 132-VW-4 
Name 

Address 

Citi So Sint on ee 
My travel agent is 
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Limited edition prints 


Birds by 
Richard Sloan 
Mammals by 
Richard Timm 

Flowers by 
Maryrose Wampler 












New brochure now available 


— Send $1.00 to receive a color 
brochure illustrating the Spring 
releases by America's finest nature 
artists. Included in this offer are three 
5x7 color miniatures from the Spring 
collection. all excellent for framing. 













Charming Miniatures 

"Prairie Falcon" - Perched on an 
isolated rock, this stately bird 
surveys the rugged terrain. "Lilac 
-and Apple Blossom" - Fragrant 
flowers intertwine by the weathered 
boards of an old porch. "Key Deer" 
- Amid picturesque palmettos, a 
sleeping alligator is discovered by 
two key deer. 














In the interest of conservation, we 
_ will also send you a copy of America's 
_ leading nature publication. If you like 
| nature, you'll love The News. 










Nature 


| House 


$ Box 398-AM 
P P. Griggsville, IL 62340 






\ The top collector print 
line in America. 















RIGA 


voted considerable space and time 
to attacking the letter and charging 
that it was an émigré forgery. 

The nationalist problem has be- 
come much more difficult for Jews. 
Five percent of Latvia's prewar 
population was Jewish; today less 
than 2 percent is. Riga was one of 
the first places where Jewish acti- 
vism began, after the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war, when Soviet 
propaganda became viciously anti- 
Israel. At the same time, job and 
educational discrimination against 
Jews became more pronounced. *It 
was a critical situation morally and 
psychologically for Jews," one 
young Latvian Jew explained. “You 
either belonged to the bunch attack- 
ing your folk, or you said No, and 
the only way to co that was to emi- 
grate. That is when many young 
people applied for visas. Riga was 
ahead of many other parts of the 
Soviet Union because Jews here feel 
greater identification with Israel 
than people brought up in Russia 
proper. Latvian Jews are more inde- 
pendent in their thinking and atti- 
tudes, and a lot ef Baltic Jews have 
relatives in Israel.” It is said that 
half of Riga’s Jewish community 
has already left. But it must also be 
said that there are many Jews in 
Riga who are leyal to the Soviet 
system, and hold responsible and 
visible positions. 

People in gereral speak more 
freely in Latvia. “There are our sol- 
diers doing what they do best—dig- 
ging up the streets," a young 
woman announced, pleasantly but 
rather loudly, pointing to youthful 
soldiers working nearby on a road 
crew. The soldiers went right on 
digging, without looking up. “We 
have many soldiers here," she con- 
tinued, “because we are of course a 
frontier region, as the government 
never stops reminding us." Latvians 
were able to learn more about Wa- 
tergate from their local press than 
were citizens of Leningrad and 
Moscow. 

Détente has meant a new friend- 
liness in the official Soviet attitude 
toward the United States. *A lot of 
people now remember again that we 
did after all fight against the Nazis 
with the Americans,” one official 
told me. “And a lot of people are 





more interested n America now. 
Suddenly, we see a sharp increase 
in the number of American books 
being published here. Hemingway is 
like Sholokov to us. There's more 
interest in American art. Before, 
people knew about Van Cliburn, 
but now they know much more. 
They can see that in many ways 
America is a country like their own. 
There was all that terrible propa- 
ganda between our two countries, 
but there isn't that any more, and 
there isn't any need." 


East meets West? 


The major nonmilitary aspect of 
détente is, of course, trade. To a sig- 
nificant extent, what the Soviets are 
doing is importing technological 
progress from the United States in 
order to raise the productivity of 
their own industry. That means 
equipment for the multimillion-dol- 
lar Kama River truck plant; but in 
Riga, it has meant the purchase of 
two high-speed tape duplicating ma- 
chines for turning out prerecorded 
music cassettes. "There wasn't this 
kind of production in the Soviet 
Union," said Jefim Golender, the 
frail, white-haired director of the 
Melodia record firm. “Of course, the 
Soviet Union warts to produce its 
own machinery. But when only two 
pieces are needed, was it worth it to 
spend money to develop and pro- 
duce them when we could turn to 
the West? That is why we bought 
the equipment. If we are going to 
have ties with the United States, 
there is no point n developing our 
own equipment for everything." To- 
day, the Riga firm is a “depart- 
ment," or affiliate, of the All-Union 
Melodia firm, on? of the biggest 
gramophone enterprises in the So- 
viet Union, with six factories around 
the country. 

| asked Golender about rock and 
other forms of por music. *Through 
records we want tc promote the arts 
in the best forms, but we do study 
the demands of young people as 
well. After all, cassettes and records 
are the instrumen:s of the youth." 
He smiled. *Every ear demands its 
own rhythm. We follow fashion, but 
in our own fashion. I myself am 
against aggressive music that beats 
on your nerves. When my daughter 
puts on a record, I go into another 
room." 


LIKE IT? 


A Special Issue 
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bring The Atlantic to you for 
the next seven months ata 
surprisingly reasonable rate. 


> RIGA 


Riga is again beginning to fulfill 
its historical role as a trading point 
between East and West, and not 
just with Occidental Petroleum's 
construction of a terminal for ship- 
ping natural gas. Not long ago, to 
the delight of the local population, 
lemons from California arrived in 
the port; and the Latvian Steamship 
Company, one of the major Soviet 
shipping enterprises, has begun dis- 
cussions with American shipping 
companies about joint trading deals. 

We were taken on a tour of the 
port by J. E. Semashko, a manager 
of the Latvian Steamship Company. 
Husky, with a craggy, weathered 
face, Semashko had been a seaman 
for a number of years, and spoke 
good English. The steamship com- 
"^. pany, he told us, had been founded 
— A in 1940, and then refounded in 1944 
after the Soviets had pushed back 
—. the Germans. At that time, a grand 
- total of four creaky old vessels com- 

posed its fleet; today the fleet num- 
| . bers more than eighty vessels. 
He pointed to a cluster of metal 
containers and a new crane. The 
Soviet shipping companies are only 
now adopting the container system 
with which Western port operations 
were streamlined and speeded up 
several years ago. 

I asked him about organization 
and decision-making. “The reforms 
have given more responsibility to 
the management of various com- 
panies,” he replied. While the Min- 
istry of Merchant Marine coordi- 
- — mates capital investment and new 
— building for the sixteen Soviet ship- 
ping enterprises, each firm must 
now prove its own efficiency, as 
measured in profits rather than ton- 
nage. The Latvian company today 
. makes many of its own decisions on 
— investment, payments, and salaries, 
and individual captains in turn have 
more influence. If the captain man- 
ages his ship without damage, and 
if the ship does better than the 
"control figures" set by the home 
staff in Riga, then captain and crew 
can earn healthy bonuses, often 
equal to two months' salary. "Setting 
the control figures is the real trick. 
If they're too high, then the crew 
sees no use in trying to do better. 
They must have a feeling that they 
can make something." For the last 
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four years, the Latvian Steamship 
Company has used a Minsk com- 
puter to juggle statistics in order to 
come up with optimal schedules. 

The port, like the rest of Riga, 
feels the acute labor shortage. Dock- 
ers earn between 250 and 300 ru- 
bles a month, double the average 
Soviet salary. “You can't get dock 
workers with less pay," said Se- 
mashko. *In Riga, there is plenty of 
industry, all demanding labor, and 
a docker can see that there is easier, 
well-paid work. So we have to pay 
à premium. 


Going abroad 


We were dropping Semashko at 
his home near the port for lunch. 
As we turned a corner, be pointed 
to a large yellow house. “They say 
that was the home of the American 
legation before the war. I dont 
know if it’s true. but that is what 
they say." 

Later in the afternoon, we came 
back to look at the house. I checked 
the mailbox. The house had been 
turned into half a dozen apart- 
ments. I was loitering on the door- 
step, wondering what connection to 
the past I might find by going in 
and ringing doo-bells in this house 
on a rainy corner in Riga, when a 
teen-age girl came down the stairs, 
looking at me oddly but not suspi- 
ciously. 

"Was this the American govern- 
ment's house?" I managed to ask. 

"So they say, but that was a long 
time ago." She hurried out. 

Another thing George Kennan 
had remembered about Riga was its 
"vigorous nightlife, much in the Pe- 
tersburg tradition: vodka, cham- 
pagne, gypsies, sleighs or drozhki 
with hugely bundled coachmen 
waiting at the door, a certain 
amount of gaiety, but even more of 
a nostalgic, despairing, shoot-the- 
works sentimentality.” 

We could find no sign of such a 
past. At ten in the evening we 
wanted something to drink, but the 
restaurants either had signs up as in 
Moscow, announcing “no places" 
when they clearly did have places, 
or they were closing. We joined a 
noisy group of Latvians and Rus- 
sians protesting on the doorstep of 
one nightclub. The sign said it 
would remain open until midnight. 
but one of that breed of surly door- 


men stood on th2 other side of the 
locked glass door, waving his right 
fist at the group outside, then turn- 
ing his back, only to turn around 
and wave his fist again. 

A young-looking Russian with 
styled blond hair, dressed in a blue 
denim suit, tock up our cause, 
shouting through the door that we 
were foreigners. The doorman only 
shook both fists and walked out of 
sight. 

"Ah, a pity," said the Russian, 
"we are comrades in unhappiness.” 

We agreed, and set off with him 
on a tour of the central part of the 
city along the broad boulevards, 
and then in the twisting little streets 
of Old Town, trying to find a res- 
taurant, nightclub, bar, or even cafe. 
All were closed. Meanwhile, the 
young man said his name was Alex- 
ander, that he was thirty, an engi- 
neer from Mosccw, who had come 
to Riga for a judo competition. “I 
love to come to Riga," he said. “For 
a Russian, its half like going 
abroad." 

By now it was well after eleven, 
and we went to the last hope, the 
sull-crowded railway station. Alex- 
ander stopped en elderly woman 
slowly pushing her broom across the 
floor, and asked where we could get 
a cup of coffee. 

“It’s closed,” she said. 

"Closed, in a railway station, 
closed?" asked Alexander. 

"And you shouldn't be drinking 
coffee at this hour,” she added, 
"you should be at home in bed." 
She immediately set off again on 
her slow journey across the hall, 
oblivious to the swarms of people 
save when someone did not move 
fast enough away from her broom. 

At last we wandered back to the 
door of our hotel. “Come,” I said to 
Alexander, “and kave a drink in the 
foreign-currency Far." 

"No," he replied with some vigor. 
“It’s not allowed." 

“Why?” 

“It is our social order," he said. 
We wanted to talk, but there was 
nowhere to talk, and so we said 
good night. 

—DANIEL YERGIN 
SS OEE rie: 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Harold Arks works m Lahore. 
Daniel Yergin is a Warburg Fellow at 
Harvard University’s Center for Inter- 
national Affairs. 
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Well send you a piece of Maine decli month. 


Maine. A state of mind, a point of view, a way of life. 

It's mirrored each month in the pages of Down East, a maga- 
zine about this special place and its special people, its natural 
beauty and its cherished past. 

If you'd like us to send you a piece of Maine each month, join 
our family of subscribers (over 60% of whom live outside Maine, 
but come here through our pages). 

Only $8.50 will bring Maine to you fora year. So mail us this 
coupon today. 


To: Down fast The Magazine of Maine 


Camden, Maine 04843 


Please send me a year’s subscription to Down East (10 issues, including 
two big double issues). 


L] I enclose check or money order for $8.50. 
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Having It Without Flaunting It 
by Thomas Griffith 


After being subjected to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in school, few 
people feel the urge to make his ac- 


— quaintance again, which may be a 


pity, but I’m not here to try to win 
you back. Teachers used him to ram 
down the throats of their pupils two 
kinds of instruction in one tea- 
spoonful of medicine—instruction in 
the art of the essay, and the in- 


- culcation of worthy thoughts (“Trust 


yourself—great men have always 


done so”). Nowadays, how many 


want to be preached at or told how 
to be? The nearest modern equiva- 
lent to Emerson’s Essays are the 
works of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
which suggests an alarming decline 
in the intellectual rigor of the form. 
Emerson never tries to buddy up to 
you like Dr. Peale. He speaks 
plainly and sanely on such topics as 
Self-Reliance, Com- 


wonder what Emerson would do 


=- with such a contemporary concern 


as Self-Confidence. 

For self-confidence seems to me 
the great wild card in everyone’s so- 
cial life and career. The amount of 
one’s confidence may be at total 
Variance with one’s character or tal- 
ent. The absence of self-confidence 
can be debilitating; its too powerful 


presence, suffocating. Its excess is 


most evident in televised game 
shows, where panelists and a master 
of ceremonies of no detectable skill 
display gaudy personalities that | 
find as abrasive as Carborundum. 
Nothing puts me into a curmud- 
geonly mood faster than the flaunt- 
ing of unearned success. Subjected 
to Beautiful People, so sure that 
their opinions matter, so convinced 
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in their borrowed, derivative, exotic 
tastes, I think instead of people 
whose superior talents go under- 
recognized and whose gifts for 
friendship are much truer, and won- 
der why populer journalism sets 
these others up as models for the 
impressionable. I reassure myself 
that the Beautiful People are as per- 
ishable as moths: since their pres- 
ence depends only on their being 
amusing or attractive, they will be 
swiftly absent when they are nei- 
ther, for the loyalty that stands by 
you when you are ill or discouraged 
or older is not part of the Beautiful 
Peoples compac. Emerson would 
have dismissed the lot of them as 
slaves to transient values, but he 
had little place for luxury and fool- 
ishness in his scheme of things, and 
I suspect his idea. world would have 
been too plainly furnished for me. 

Easier to envy. and more worthy 
of admiration, is the confidence that 
goes with genuine achievement and 
is its natural underpinning. *When 
you are as great as I am," Muham- 
mad Ali once explained, *it's hard 
to be humble." The surgeon—that 
most confident cf professionals—re- 
quires a secure faith in the skill of 
his hands; a painter, a composer, or 
a poet courts audacity in himself, 
for otherwise he would be merely 
repeating what has already been 
done. I love the cocky, confident 
stance of Walt Frazier of the New 
York Knicks, as he pauses a mo- 
ment before taking a foul shot; or a 
good dancer’s pleased awareness of 
the grace of her body line as she 
waits, on stage but outside the 
spotlight, for her turn to dance. For 
such performers. virtuosity is its 
own reward. 

Instilling confidence, where not 
enough of it exists, contributes im- 
portantly to the American gross na- 
tional product. Mach of fashion—the 
world of beauticans, barbers, cos- 
meticians, clothes designers—exists 
to tell you how mice you look, and 
to send you forth with diminished 
bank account amd increased self- 
confidence. Arthu- Miller's salesman 
has until recently seemed to me the 
classic pathetic seeker of illusions 
necessary to sustain his state of 
tinny optimism. But I suspect that 
professional athletes are now even 
more the convinced slaves of neces- 
sary illusion, also known as the win- 
ning spirit. There they are—fit, rug- 
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ged, and skilled, but required all 
week to "get themselves up," as 
they say, for one afternoon's may- 
hem. Convinced that some magic of 
mutual credulity is essential for vic- 
tory, their coaches ransack the tech- 
niques of religiom and psychology 
and strongly reinforce them with 
mercenary reminders, to induce 
such “hunnert and ten percent de- 
sire" as to put an old-fashioned 
sales pep meeting to fastidious 
shame. (Those pre-game interviews 
full of self-psyched resolve are the 
most explicit form of moral uplift 
the unchurched vouth of America 
are now subjectec to.) “But if you 
take something ike this lightly," 
says Woody Hayes, the Ohio State 
coach, in defense of his own 
egregious ways, “vou'll be laughing 
more than you'll te winning." 

If laughter is left to losers, it loses 
its lightness when it turns to sour 
envy, which is the revenge of the 
mediocre. l'd hat» to see a world 
without striving, without excellence, 
without exuberant combat. Unfortu- 
nately, in the races that count most 
in life, there are no handicappers, 
as in horse racing, to equalize dis- 
advantage. The race is to the swift, 
to the beautiful, to the privileged; 
for life, as John Kennedy said, is 
unfair. Included in its unfairness is 
the random way that the gods dis- 
tribute self-confidence. 

Even to confess a lack of con- 
fidence, as one does only to friends, 
is to suggest membership in a 
society of wallflowers, whiners, and 
losers. But I thinx the number of 
people lacking essential self-con- 
fidence (or lacking it at times) is far 
greater than that; it exists in people 
whose performance and capacity, 
objectively considered. are better 
than they acknowledge. Webster’s 
Dictionary helpfully distinguishes 
among those who display “sensi- 
liveness to the notice or society of 
others.” To be shy, as with a horse, 
is to be skittish, timid, or hesitant. 
To be diffident "implies a dis- 
trust, which may or may not be 
warranted, of one’s own ability, 
opinion or powers,” while modest, 
"without implying self-distrust, de- 
notes an absence of all undue con- 
fidence in oneself or one’s powers.” 
EEL IIE EL LIAL TIE AEDT 
Thomas Griffith’s latest book is 
How True: A Skeptic’s Guide to 
Believing the News. 
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A lot of good taste 
that comes easy 
through the Micronite filter. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. ; 
18 mg.”tar,”1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct. ‘74. 
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PARIY OF ONE 


Fine, but how is one to know when 
one's own confidence is undue? 

| speak as one who avoids occa- 
sion to speak; who fears dry mouth 
and going silent when confronted 
by a microphone; whose prevailing 
mode of speech, even among 
friends, is a mumble: who in public 
meetings often feels the itch to say 


something but fears that if he gets 


the floor he will only be able to 
blurt out one inadequate sentence 
or two before sitting down in con- 
fusion. I know friends of mine who 
teach, and who, with that fifty- 
minute classroom timer in their 
heads, resist at such meetings all 
opportunities to cut short their re- 
marks, complacently sure that what 
they have to say is more interesting 
than whatever any of the rest of us 
might think to say. Some speak to 
avoid the boredom of listening. At 
this point, considering my case, 
some reader may dismiss it out of 
hand and advise: get that man to 
the nearest Dale Carnegie show- 
room. But I do not hanker jealously 
after instant fluency; my disability is 
worse than that: I know how jejune 
my impromptu remarks would be. 
Silence too has its snobberies. 

For one cannot ignore a sneaky 
aspect of those of us given to mod- 
esty ("placing a moderate or low es- 
timate on one's own merits"). If we 
fear to make fools of ourselves in 
public, it is because we see others 
who do; we forbear to bore, know- 
ing bores. We don’t want to be 
taken for brassy and pushy, despis- 
ing those who are. We do not ex- 
pect to inherit the earth, and should 
not be taken for meek. We are dis- 
cerning critics of excess, and would 
prefer to be judged as unknown 
quantities rather than to be found 
out as empty or fraudulent. “Better 
to remain silent and be thought a 
fool,” my father wrote in my child- 
hood autograph book, “than to 
speak and remove all doubts.” 

Our strategy is to be seen doing 
only that which we think ourselves 
good at. In my own lifetime this has 
led to a whole series of un-Napo- 
leonic retreats. I no longer play golf, 
the rest of the afternoon not being 
worth the agony of driving off the 
first tee under public censure; | 
swim, but sneak into the pool rather 
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than dive boldly into it; I have 
given up Walter Mitty dreams of 
glory on the dance floor and can be 
lured there only in a protective 
crowd. To Sammy Davis I leave the 
affirmations of Irving Berlin's chal- 
lenge: "Anything you can do, I can 
do better." 

The motto for the likes of me is. 
What's unchanced risks no failure. 
George Plimptor has made a best- 
selling career of professing to be a 
gawky amateur playing tough pro- 
fessional games and pretending to 
be just as clumsv and frigatened as 
the rest of you customers, but he's 
not to be believed: we truly diffi- 
dent types recognize a professional 
ringer in our amateur camp when 
we see one. Plimpton just disguises 
a shade better than William F. 
Bucklev his arrogant confidence. 

For another aim of the modest 
and diffident is never to be con- 
spicuous in doing what he may look 
bad at: if forced to his feet to 
speak, just after someone has man- 
aged to put three successive sen- 
tences together back to back, he will 
automatically throw himself on the 
mercy of the audience by pleading 
what a tough act he has to follow. 
"If you've got it, flaunt it” is an ad- 
man’s slogan that has no meaning 
for him. He dresses, as Santayana 
once said, less in hope of praise 
than in fear of damnation. Where 
others, in showier sports jackets, 
place their bets on life at the Win 
window, he bets his to Place or 
Show, and hopes his modest accu- 
mulations won't be too noticed. 

| am not ever sure that modest 
or diffident pecple suffer profes- 
sionally because of their temper- 
aments, except in fields such as 
salesmanship and entertainment, 
where aggressiveness of personality 
is part of the job requirement. They 
have their own strategies, and their 
own alliances. In their careers, as in 
their preference in games, they con- 
centrate their efforts where their 
competence will give them most sat- 
isfaction, and their merits will have 
the best chance of gaining recogni- 
tion. Behind the “authority barrier" 
of his own desk sits many a corpo- 
rate executive good only at what he 
is good at, and ungainly at every- 
thing else. Only in whiskey ads are 
"successful" men at ease without ef- 
fort, with beautiful hired models 
hovering admirirgly around them. 


Is it against sucF simulated reality 
that most of us measure our lack of 
social confidence? Think how many 
otherwise inarticulate executives or 
politicians are made wise or witty 
only with the ghostly aid of their 
speechwriters. 

Ambition is the celebrated patri- 
otic American virtue, yet I believe 
that many people. by an internal 
mechanism they may not even be 
aware of, control their own career 
advancement, and rise to—or take 
on—only as much as they think they 
can handle. Some dislike exercising 
authority, and are like those in the 
Army who alwavs manage to get 
busted back to private. Many more 
opt for jobs with union protection 
and without competitive pressure, 
where advancement comes only 
with seniority. Stll others reach a 
compatible balance of job and fam- 
ily life: if advancement requires a 
distortion in their living, in their be- 
havior or character, they shy from 
it. This is not to be without ambi- 
tion, but to stay within the bounds 
of assured comoetence and the 
avoidance of stress. Such people do 
not envy, or at least do not un- 
ceasingly envy, those who chance 
more. They are far from incapaci- 
tated by their limitations, and are 
often more securely grounded in 
their. personalities than. those. who 
give their self-confidence a wild 
ride, and at any moment may be 
riding for a fall. Margot Asquith 
said of her husband, the British 
prime minister, that "his modesty 
amounts to deformity,” but then the 
overly confident are always prone to 
misjudge the quiet ones, and to see 
as weakness wha: may in fact be 
strength. 

Confidence is irdeed a fickle gift. 
Even those who are reasonably se- 
cure in their faith in themselves 
have occasional dips in self-esteem, 
and whether through defeats or in 
transitory declines in spirit, begin to 
doubt their undoubted abilities. But 
I do not think any wholesale up- 
grading of self-corfidence needs un- 
dertaking: our national growth rate 
in that area is sufficient. A degree 
of unflamboyant anonymity among 
large numbers of »eople is a restful 
thing. Otherwise our faces and 
demeanor would be, like the coun- 
tryside, so full of »illboards that we 
could not see the pleasant and reas- 
suring land itself. 
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SCOTCH B 


Yes, the whiskies in J & B are rare indeed. But the essence of J & B Rare Scotch is in our 
uncompromising quest for perfection. For more than 100 years, no one has ever matched 
the rare taste of J & B. And never will. That’s why J & B has it. And always will. 

86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky“ 1975 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 





020. LEBADANG: L’Etalon 
Six-color lithograph, signed in the stone. 
Framed in black-coated metal. 1514” x 1914" 


SALVADOR DALI 
The Lady 

| and the Unicorn 

| Engraving, 

| signed in the plate. 

| Framed in gold-colored 
aluminum. 18” x 151%” 
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019. 

ANTONIO GUANSÉ 
Soleil 

Six-color lithograph, 
signed in the stone. 


018. Framed in gold- 
VINCENT GLINSKY colored aluminum. 
The River 


1514” x 1914" 
White Marblestone, 
signed in the mold. 
Weight five pounds. 
Height 13" 





“Thanks to art, instead of seeing 
we have before us as many 
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017. RAPHAEL SOYER 
Mother and Child 
Lithograph in sepia, 

signed in the stone. 
Framed in wood of antique 
gold finish. 1914" x 1612" 





016. NATHALIE CHABRIER: Une Rue de Paris 
Seven-color lithograph, signed in the stone. 
Framed in aluminum. 18" x 1514" 





A few of the more than 100 artists whose works will be available in signed, limited editions to FINE ARTS 260 subscribers: Alvar 
* Robert Kipniss * Jacques Lalande * Yigal Zemer * Cayetano de Arquer * Alex Packham * Antonio Guansé * 
Rosalind Smith * Jeremy King * Denis-Paul Noyer * Joe Ardourel * Stefan Martin * Jose Puig Marti * Frédéric 
Menguy * Anton Refregier * Lebadang * Jean Sariano * Alain Bonnefoit * Diana Bennett * Keith de Carlo 


FINE ARTS 260 


A DIVISION OF 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


offers readers of 
Atlantic 
an invitation to accept 
one of these 


fine original works of art 


By SALVADOR DALI * RAPHAEL SOYER 
LEBADANG * NATHALIE CHABRIER 


ANTONIO GUANSE 


INE ARTS 260, a subscription service for 
F art collectors directed by the Book-of- 

the-Month Club, commissions American 
and European artists to create, in very 
limited editions, a wide diversity of original 
prints—lithographs, etchings. woodcuts, en- 
gravings and silkscreens—as well as sculp- 
ture cast in lost-wax bronze and other ma- 
terials. Through this plan, artists can be 
provided with a more assured market than 
is possible through the conventional—and 
costly—system of gallery exhibition sales; 
thus, prices can be substantially below those 
one would expect to pay for fine original art. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To introduce this service, FINE ARTS 260 
invites you to chaose one of the original 
works illustrated avd numbered at left. Each 
has been created in a special unlimited edi- 
tion and signed by the artist in the plate, 
stone or mold. Exhibit the work in your 
home, then decide whether you would like 
to participate in this exciting collector's pro- 
gram. If you should choose to do so, the 
work you select will be yours to keep. 


* VINCENT GLINSKY 


a single world—our own—we see it multiply until 
worlds as there are original artists” —MaRCEL PROUST 


YOU MAKE YOUR CHOICE IN 
YOUR OWN HOME 


The program allows you the convenience 
and pleasure of choosing works of art of 
interest to you in the environment in which 
they will ultimately be displayed and en- 
joyed — your own home. As a subscriber, 
you will be sent periodically a portfolio 
containing descriptions and color illustra- 
tions of framed original prints and sculp- 
ture — more than forty works during the 
coming year in a wide variety of subjects 
and styles. You may select any of these — 
with the very significant privilege of examin- 
ing your choice and, if you do not wish to 
keep it, returning it within thirty days. 


TRULY ORIGINAL PRINTS 


All graphic works—lithographs, etchings, etc. 
—meet the standards for original prints es- 
tablished by the Print Council of America. 
The artist himself creates the image on the 
stones, plates, blocks, etc., then personally 
directs the pulling of impressions from these 
plates, stones or blocks and approves the 
finished prints. 


LIMITED EDITIONS, SIGNED BY THE 
ARTISTS AND NUMBERED 


The prints offered throughout the subscrip- 
tion will be pencil-signed by the artists and 
numbered. Ecitions will be strictly limited to 
260 impressians (plus no more than twenty- 
five artist’s proofs not for sale). After these 
have been completed, the stones, plates or 
blocks will be defaced so that further im- 
pressions can never be made. 


SCULPTURE 

During the subscription, meticulously cast 
sculpture wil: also be offered in signed and 
numbered limited editions. The exigencies of 
the casting process dictate a slightly larger 
edition size—of from 300 to 500 castings. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES INCLUDE 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


The unusually reasonable prices of these 
works — generally ranging between $50 and 
$75 (occasionally slightly higher for more 
complex works) — are more appealing yet in 
view of the fact that framing is included for 
all prints. Your selection will arrive ready 
to hang and enjoy without delay. Frames 
and mats are chosen in the custom design 
departments of leading New York houses: 
Kulicke, the award-winning studio that has 
designed frames for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York; and A.P.F., framer to the National 
Gallery in Washington and for the White 
House collection of Presidential portraits. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


As a free supplemental service—in addition 
to the regular service of the program—sub- 
scribers will occasionally be offered works 
of art deemed to be of unusual interest to 
collectors. Prices of these works will range 
somewhat h gher, commensurate with the 
exceptional stature of the artists, but again 
will compare favorably with gallery prices. 


COMPLIMENTARY BOOK 

A copy of an interesting and helpful book— 
A GUIDE TO THE COLLECTING AND CARE 
OF ORIGINAL PRINTS—will be sent to you 
as a gift when you subscribe. Although there 
is always the possibility that the works of 
art acquired through FINE ARTS 260 will ap- 
preciate in value over the years, another, 
more enjoyable approach to collecting is 
suggested in this book: "Buy prints because 
you love them and not because you calcu- 
late they will earn money for you." 


YOU RECEIVE ONLY THE WORKS OF 
ART YOU SPECIFICALLY ORDER 

A nominal subscription fee of $10 entitles 
you to all the benefits described above. As a 
subscriber you need purchase only one 
work of art during the first year, and only 
those works you specifically order will be 
sent to you. Every work of art you do choose 
(including your introductory selection) may 
be returned within thirty days for full credit 
or refund. 


If theapplication card has been removed, please write to FINE ARTS 260, 280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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HALF-BAKED BEANS? 


Sirk: The following statement in 
your article “A Bean to Feed the 
World?” (Richard Rhodes, January 
Atlantic) is patently half-baked and 
ill-researched: “Soybean yields drop 
down to thirteen bushels an acre or 
less without herbicides.” It seems 
that your reporter visited a soybean 
farm in Kansas (a state not even 
among the top ten in soybean pro- 
duction), picked up a few idle ru- 
mors, and came back with this “fact.” 
Carl Garrich, of Carlisle, Ar- 
kansas, is one of Erewhon, Inc.’s 
main suppliers of soybeans. He cul- 
tivates several hundred acres by the 
biodynamic organic method, without 
the use of herbicides. His average 
yield this past harvest was 30 bush- 
els per acre, which I daresay is com- 
petitive with your Kansas farmer. 
Mr. Garrich told me, “If you do a 
good job of cultural practice, like 
using a rotary hoe on the weeds as 
soon as they come up, you don't 
have much differentiation in yield.” 
TED LAGODMOS 
Erewhon, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Rhodes replies: 

Mr. Lagodmos’ Arkansas farmer 
is correct, of course: any crop can 
be kept free of weeds by intensive 
cultivation, and soybean farmers 
who use herbicides usually practice 
some combination of herbiciding 
and cultivating. When I was a child. 
growing up on a Missouri farm that 
was also a boys home, we never 
saw a herbicide. With forty boys on 
hand, every crop was personally cul- 
tivated. We even hoed the field 
corn. But farmers have turned to 
the use of herbicides instead of cul- 
tivation because the added labor 
costs of cultivation make it usually 
prohibitive. Organic soybeans hap- 
pen to sell at premium prices, as 
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Mr. Lagodmos would have reason 
to know, and folks who can afford 
to play the organic game with their 
food supply get the old-fashioned 
bean. I doubt the world can afford 
the organic game. My Kansas 
farmer farms 1000 acres in partner- 
ship with his son; Mr. Lagodmos’ 
farmer farms “several hundred acres.” 
But Mr. Lagodmes is technically cor- 
rect: I should have said yields drop to 
thirteen bushels or less without herbi- 
cides or cultivation. 


SIR: As Mr. Rhodes accurately 
states, the only way to grow more 
soybeans is to improve soybean 
yields—predicated on intensified re- 
search by crop physiologists. agron- 
omists, and agricultural chemists. 
Although the US. Department of 
Agriculture forecasts that world de- 
mand for Amerran soybeans may 
rise to 2.2 billion bushels by 1985 
(twice what we Aarvest today), the 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice is spending only $2.5 million 
on soybean research—less (in per- 
cent of crop valve) than that spent 
for either tobacco or peanuts. 

If your reader: would like to do 
something about this, they can urge 
key members of Congress to ap- 
prove more research funds. One 
crucial checkpoin: on Capitol Hill is 
the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for Agriculture, chaired by 
Rep. Jamie L. Whitten (D.-Miss.). 

JACK DUVALL 


National Soybean Processors Assoc. 
Washington, D.C. 


SIR: Thanks to Richard Rhodes for 
his article about the soybean. But I 
would like to correct his impression 
that only food faddists and institu- 
tional cooks use soybean products. 
Some of us converted to textured 
vegetable protein as soon as we 
could find a supply of the granules 
and dices, dehydrated anc with a 


long shelf life. Why? Because it pro- 
vides 68 percent protein for less 
money than it costs to buy the 18 
percent protein of meat and fish. 
Quite a bargain: more nutrition for 
less money, and no spoilage be- 
sides—the best way I’ve found to 
stay ahead during inflation. 


MARGARET R. BARCLAY 
Malibu, Calif. 


SIR: Archer Daniels Midland Com- 
pany is the owner of the trademark 
TVP® and uses this mark to distin- 
guish its brand of textured vege- 
table protein. We wish to call to 
your attention. your recent use of 
the mark TVP® in referring to tex- 
tured vegetable protein "without 
identifying it as our trademark. 
Because TVP is a registered 
trademark it should not be used in- 
terchangeably with the generic 
names textured vegetable protein or 
textured vegetable product, but used 
only when it is identified as the 
trademark of Archer Daniels Mid- 
land Company. 
R. E. BURKET 
Archer Daniels Midland Company 
Decatur, Illinois 


BAD MEDICINE 


SIR: I had no difficulty with Louis 
Quenon's bones glowing in the dark 
("Medicine Man." January Atlantic). 
or with Louis pulling the lettuce-eel 
out of Moley Gleeson's belly. 

But Louis tooling a big green 
Farmall down the main drag of 
whatever town it was is something 
else. 

Farm machinery manufacturers 
are sort of like Henry Ford. who 
made the Model T in any color you 
wanted as long as it was black. 
Each manufacturer has a distinctive 
color. and all of its farm machinery 
is that color. International Harves- 
ter. which makes the Farmall, paints 
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its farm machmery red. John Deere 

tractors and machinery are green. 
HAROLD K. STREET 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Mr. DeMarinis replies: 
What Louis Quenon neglected to 


mention is tha: the cortinued use of 


snall-water car lead te color blind- 
ness. 


LANGUAGE OF POLITICS 


SiR: In “The Language of Politics” 
(January Atlaatic), Henry Fairlie 
pooh-poohed ‘seorge Orwell's ar- 
ticle written en the same subject 
thirty years ago. I found that small 
paragraph anneving because of the 
many mistakes in it. Orwell did not 
quote from the New Testament, but 
from the Old. The rewritten passage 
from Ecclesiastes was nət his "essen- 
tial comparison." Orwell never sug- 
gested that politicians should write 
like theologians or poets. 

Fairlie has done a little manipu- 
lating himself, either unwittingly, 
through slovenaness, or knowingly. 
in an attempt to place Orwell’s es- 
say below his own in importance. | 
hope no one believes Orwell's ar- 
ticle is inferior merely because Fair- 
lie failed to be “impressed” by it. A 
comparisom of the two works should 
convince anyone that Fairlie simply 
pasted modern examples on Or- 
well’s thoughts. 

Davip W. RICHARDS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sır: Henry Fairlie refers to Pooh 

going in search of the Heffalump. 

Pooh was searching for a Woozle 
when he followed his own spoor. 

HENRIETTA G. PARSONS 

Punca City, Okla. 


Sır: Henry Fairlie shows more com- 
mon sense thaa most people who 
undertake to stem the “debasement” 
of English, but not mueh more. He 
wisely restricts himself to deploring 
only "slackness." not “misuse” of the 
language. but then unwisely adds: 
". . . it is often difficult to tell what is 
legitimately a new use and what is ille- 
gitimately æ misuse.” 

The fact is that it is not just diffi- 
cult; it's impossible. Verbal legiti- 
macy is a post facto condition and 
cannot be predicted. In 1850, Arch- 
bishop Richard Chenevix Trench. 
the true father of the Oxford 
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English Dictionary, marveled at the 
lack of foresight of predecessors of 
his who stoutly condemned words 
like audacious, compatible, 
egregious, destruction, obsequious, 
portentous, acrimony, austere, bulb, 
consolidate, ingredient, opiate, pro- 
pitious, and symptom. But, failing 
to take the lesson, the etymologist 
then went on to deprecate stand- 
point (a Teutonism), and to note 
that when he first saw something 
called an “Educational Magazine,” 
he thought how unfortunate it was 
that a “work having to do with edu- 
cation” should bear upon its front 
"an offensive novelty in the English 
language." Even emotional and sen- 
sational, Trench said, were begin- 
ning to appear in books. 

Fairlie himself uses half a dozen 
terms that some of his twentieth- 
century confréres have deplored: by 
and large (a nautical term), intrigued 
and intriguing, bid (for bade), con- 
cept (see Fowler on the last three). 
resurrect (a back-formation), statistic 
(a false singular). 

ETHEL STRAINCHAMPS 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: Henry Fairlie rightly inveighs 
against slackness in word usage, and 
then uses the term “de-marketing” 
originated by a fellow named “Ga- 
briel Gell." 

l. The term he attributes to me 
was originated in 1971 by two 
Northwestern University professors, 
who titled their Harvard Business 
Review article "Demarketing. Yes. 
Demarketing." 

2. The article concerning my “de- 
marketing" seminar was published 
in the Houston Business Journal, not 
the Houston Business Chronicle. 

3. He misspelled my name. 

4. Part of his interpretation. of 
what took place at the conference is 
a complete fabrication: he has oil 
company personnel "agreeing" on a 
topic that was not even discussed. 

GABRIEL M. GELB 
Houston, Tex. 


“BRAVE AMHERST” 


SIR: In 1862 The Atlantic Monthly 
introduced Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson to Emily Dickinson. In 189] 
it introduced her to the world 
through his biographical and critical 
essay about her letters. It is there- 
fore the more regrettable that vou 


should now open its pages to the 
numerous misstatements and dis- 
tortions of fact about both of them 
embodied in Richard Todd's review 
(January Atlantic) of Richard Se- 
wall’s biography of her. 

Higginson’s 1862 article was not 
concerned with form except to warn 


young contributors to write legibly 


and on one side of the paper. He 
urged his hypothetical young con- 
tributor to work over his words and 
his sentences until he was sure they 
said what he wanted to say, a piece 
of advice which appealed so 
strongly to Emily Dickinson that she 
was willing to send its author four 
of the poems which she had not al- 
lowed even her family to see. 

Higginson answered by return 
mail, kept the copies for the rest of 
his life, and quoted them with high 
praise in his Atlantic article thirty 
years later. In thanking him for his 
first letter she said: 


Your letter gave no drunkenness 
because I tasted Rum before . . . I 
have had few pleasures so deep as 
your opinion. and if I tried to 
thank you, my tears would block 
my tongue. 


The letter quoted in part (“You 
asked how old I was .. .") was 
published by Higginson after the 
author's death as a part of his bio- 
graphical sketch. He had preserved 
it, and it has been used as source 
material by every subsequent biog- 
rapher, doubtless including Mr. Se- 
wall. The omitted part includes 
these words: 


| read your Chapters in the Atlan- 
tic and experienced honor for you— 
| was sure vou would not reject a 
confiding question. 


And he didn't. 
ANNA MARY WELLS 
Piscataway, NJ. 


Sir: Richard Todd’s review of Rich- 
ard B. Sewall’s epic biography, The 
Life of Emily Dickinson, is fascinat- 
ing, but contains one error. Mr. 
Todd says: “Adultery was handled 
coolly in an Amherst kitchen" when. 
at breakfast, Austin Dickinson re- 
ported to his wife details of his af- 
fair with Mabel Todd. Kitchen, for- 
sooth! Austin and Susan Dickinson, 
who lived in Victorian elegance, at- 
tended by Irish servants, would 
never have dined in the kitchen. To 
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Year of Energy Action 


Were for pleasure-riding. 
By making mass transit a pleasure. 


Last year, Congress promised to help public transportation with $11.8 billion 

in federal funcs to expand services and subsidize fares. The idea—a good one— 
is to woo people away from their cars, mass transit being two to four times 
more fuel-effieient than the automobile. 

Now it's up to the cities and states to use this money wisely and imagi- 
natively on train and bus systems. One approach we particularly like: the mush- 
rooming minibus systems serving the sprawling suburbs. They carry com- 
muters to thei: trains, eliminating the need for gasoline-guzzling station cars. 
They help kids move about without chauffeuring by mom. They enable senior 
citizens to shop conveniently. 

Many people in Westport, Conn., were skeptical when the town's little fleet 
of minibuses first got rolling last August. But their seven routes loop past so 
many homes and businesses that the new system quickly won converts. 

Out of 27,000 Westporters, no fewer than 5,000 bought annual passes. Traffic 
is up to 1,800 riders on weekdays, 2,500 on Saturdays and holidays. 

The reasons for the system's success aren't hard to spot. The 16-seat 
buses are clean and attractive. They have big, sightseer-type windows and air 
conditioning. Seats are roomy and comfortable. Automatic transmission 
makes for smooth starts and stops. Westport, sold on the buses' convenience, 
is buying add tional vehicles and adding routes. A new dial-a-ride service 
will even pickup riders at their homes during off-hours. People have come to 
like public transportation because, for a change, it's /ikeable. 

Want minibuses in your town? Or better trains? Work for them. Write your 
local officials. state legislators, the governor. And help make 1975 the 
Year of Energy Action. 


Mobil 


© 19875 Mobil Oil Corporation 


So you've hunted all over—and you're still pressed for a gift for 
him? Send him our Extra Touch™ Duck Decoy. Send it almost 
anywhere by wire, the FTD Florist way. It's just ducky for his 
den or office. And if he really likes to watch his garden grow, 
send him our MiniGarden™ in the Extra Touch 
terrarium. Both are alive and well and living at 

your FTD Florist. Get in touch. 


Your Extra Touch Florist 


(9  ©1974Florists’ Transworld Delivery 





Amherst residents, the mere idea 
produces mirth. 

NARDI REEDER CAMPION 

Amherst, Mass. 


Mr. Tode replies: 

Anna Mary Wells appears too 
modest to say that she is a biog- 
rapher o Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson (Dear Precepior, 1963), but 
her devotion to her subject no 
doubt explains the concern of her 
letter, her sense that injustice has 
been done to Colonel Higginson. 

As for Higginson's essay—its pur- 
pose wes to instruct would-be 
writers n finding a publishable 
mode and style—and it seems to me 
to have a great deal to do with 
form. 

Miss Wells cites instances of 
Colonel Higginson's generosity and 
graciousress, and she seems to im- 
ply that I disputed these qualities. I 
certainly. didnt mean to deny that 
he was kind to Emilv Dickinson, or 
that Em:ly Dickinson was grateful. 
My only point was the self-evident 
one, tha: he never understood her 
worth as a poet. 

Mrs. Campion is right, of course, 
and my only solace is to have par- 
ticipated in the production of mirth 
in Amhecst, which is like helping to 
produce Chateau Late Rothschild: 
not muck of it, but swell stuff. 


CORRECTION: 

In the February issue, The Atlan- 
tic placed Humphrey Bogart in 
World War II rather than his 
proper ‘ime-slot, World War I. 
Sorry. —THE EDITOR 
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Cover—Sam Antupit and 
John Paul Endress 


4—Rene Burri, Magnum 
16— Richard Sancerson 
40—Okamoto 


41—Wide World left) 
UPI (night) 


54-56—from Iconographie de 
Saint Augusim by 
Jeanne and Fierre Courcelle 


62—Steve Snider 
85,86—Ken Maryanski 
9]—.ames Salter 


felit percipere 


Cherry Kijafa. The world's most versatile wine. 
Drink it straight, over ice. Take it tall, with soda. 
Add a splash of Kijafa to a screwdriver. Mix it 
with gin or vodka for a summer punch party. 


Kijafa. The cherry wine from Denmark. 
We think the world is ripe for it. 


Imported by Peel Street Wine Merchants, San Francisco. 
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Explore the courage, the energy, and the genius of America. 


FIRST KENTUCKY 
SETTLEMENT 


FORT HARROD 
1974 


Journey into the dense wilderness of 
Kentucky, 1774. Watch as a small band of 
settlers heads into the unknown West. 

Stroll across the vast plain of Kansas. 
See the sun-baked farmers, toiling end- 
lessly, turning the land into a glorious pan- 
orama of golden wheat. 

Visit Cape Kennedy. Observe vision- 
ary scientists mapping out plans for our 
historic trips into outer space. 

You can explore these special things 
that make America, America—the hard 
work, the drive, and the daring—in the 
1974 Mint Set, a fascinating collection of 
U.S. commemorative stamps. 

There is the First Settlement of 
Kentucky stamp. It takes you back to Fort 
Harrod, the first permanent settlement 
west of the Alleghenies. From this spot, 
courageous pioneers surged into the West, 
taking America with them, ever closer to 
the Pacific. 


©1975, U.S. Postal Service 


The Hard Winter Wheat stamp com- 
memorates a strain o- wheat called 
“Turkey Red" This hardy grain helped 
America’s farmers turn the great plain of 
Kansas into the bread- 
basket of the world. 

Also in the 1974 Mint 
Set is the exciting Skylab 
Project stamp. It cor- 
memorates the record-set- 
ting 84 straight days our 
heroic astronauts spent in 
space. And the genius of 
the men who got them 
there. 

The 1974 Mint Set con- 
tains twenty-nine stamps in 
all. A handsome album in 
which to mount them. And 
the story behind each 
stamp. 

All this for only $3.50. 





The Mint Set is at your Post Office now. 
Ready for you to exp orethe excitement 
of America in stamps. 

Stamp Collectirg. For the fun of it. 


The 1974 Mint Set. 





(£| Your Postal Service 
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IHE FBI FILE 


Men and Machinations 
in the Court of J. Edgar Hoover 





by Sanford J. Ungar 


They were the G-Men dukes who dared to 
aspire to the throne of a bureaucratic king 
no President dared displace. As Hoover 
aged, as successive Presidents grew itchier 
to make the FBI dance to the White 
House tune, the Bureau itself—and its two 
“most likely to sueceed” men-in-waiting, 
Deke DeLoach and Bill Sullivan—grew 
deeply enmeshed in intrigue. Some of it 
had to do with “domestic security." Some 
of it had to do with presidential politics. 
Some of it had to do with the internal 
struggle to succeed Hoover. And in the 
end, inevitably, some of it had to do with 
Watergate, and its aftermath. 


DeLoach was a capable and loyal administrator 
while in the Bureau and he has still maintained 
that loyalty since he Eft the Bureau. I know of sev- 
eral instances in which he upon his initiative came 
to the defense of the Bureau, one being in talking 
particularly with Congressman Boggs, the old drunk 
from Louisiana. As for Sullivan, your comments 
concerning him were certainly true. I only wish that 
I had been able to spot his instability long before I 
did. When the crisis finally came, I moved swiftly 
and forced him into retirement. . . . I personally 


think that I have been blessed with an exceptionally 
outstanding staff of executives through my adminis- 
tration of the Bureau with the exception of Sulli- 
van. You certainly were tops when you were in the 
Bureau and I have never questioned your loyalty 
since you left it. 

—from a letter from J. Edgar Hoover 

to Louis B. Nichols, January 7, 1972 


ne effect of the Watergate scandals has 

been a parting of the curtain of secrecy 

and reverence that for decades protected 
venerable American institutions, among them the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Clearly visible 
and in focus for the first time are machinations 
and intrigues that were for years merely rumored 
or half-told—bureaucratic maneuverings, mysterious 
goings-on, intra-agency disputes and rivalries that 
broke out into inter-agency battles. At the center 
of the drama is a man who built the FBI into a 
monolith, stayed for forty-eight years, and would 
not let it go; not for Lyndon Johnson, not for 
Richard Nixon, not for anyone. J. Edgar Hoover, 
in a word, behaved like a king, and serving in his 
court were some extraordinary characters who 
dared to aspire to the throne. 

It was a secret court. Many of the secrets were 
supposed to have been buried with J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver after he died on May 2, 1972. Others—as John 
Dean put it to Hoover’s first successor, Acting Di- 
rector L. Patrick Gray, III—^should never see the 
light of day." But the secrets are leaking eut, and 
the rumors are now being substantiated. For the 
war for the succession to Hoover grew unsavory, 
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“T used to think, ‘What the hell’s wrong with wanting to be 
director? Does the President get mad at every kid that wants 


to be President?" 


and seemed for a while to have no end. Similar y, 
the uncovering of the secrets goes on and on. 

Once J. Edgar Hoover became entrenched in Lis 
position, it was heresy for anyone high up in the 
Bureau to express a desire to succeed the Director. 
As far as he was concerned, no one could ever 
take his place, and so he made absolutely no prep- 
arations for any such eventuality. It was never 
clear whether Hoover had dreams of immortality 
or merely wanted to die in office, but FBI Associ- 
ate Director Clyde Tolson, Hoover’s constant com- 
panion and loyal right-hand man, was heard to say 
on many occasions, “I don’t think Mr. Hoover wall 
ever leave this job.” Even to be the subject of m- 
mors about the directorship, or to discuss it wath 
anyone, was a sin. When an FBI man came up 
with an unpopular idea, or disagreed with Hoover, 
he was, as likely as not, accused of aspiring to be- 
come director. “I used to think, ‘What the hell’s 
wrong with wanting to be director?’” says John P. 
Mohr, for many years assistant to Hoover on tie 
administrative side. “Does the President get mad at 
every kid that wants to be President? . . . I never 
said that to Hoover, though.” Mohr knew better 


strong religious faith or a pretense of same, and an 
awe for the titans of big business and others who 
hold private power; 

e gain some powerful political allies in both 
houses of Congress as well as a few major cities; 

e build a durable constituency or two outside 
the FBI, preferably elsewhere .n the executive 
branch of government and among private organi- 
zations such as the American Legion. 

As Hoover's reign progressed, « few people rose 
to the very top through a combination of cunning, 
luck, and skill at bureaucratic politics as well as in 
the performance of official FBI cuties. They were 
generally in the right place at the right time, 
somehow caught Hoover's attention, and moved 
quickly; and they did not rock th? boat. Insofar as 
the public was concerned, they remained anony- 
mous and gave their best for the endless glorifica- 
tion of the Director. They were friendly with each 
other, but cautiously so. 

One man long assumed to be a prime candidate 
for the succession was Louis B. Nichols. He spent 
many of his twenty-three years in the FBI bureau- 
cratically and personally close to Hoover, and, un- 





til his retirement in 1957, may have been the last 
person inside the FBI capable of zetting Hoover to 
change his mind or reverse a decision. It was 
Nichols who got the American press accustomed to 
the idea that the FBI knew bes: what should or 
should not be printed about itself. 


than to commit such an indiscretion. 

Heresy or not, there were many key FBI men 
who over the years dreamed of taking charge of 
one of the most powerful agencies of the American 
government and stepping into the most noticeatle 
job in the world of law enforcement. It was never 
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E clear just how a successor to Hoover might be se- Nichols’ public position was always that he did 
Be lected. There was no precedent, and until 1968, no "not want to be in the Bureau the day after Mr. 
nre precise legal machinery to govern the exercise.! In Hoover leaves it.” But many who worked with 
Ba order to enter the unofficial running, anyone who Nichols, and learned from him, had the distinct 
E aspired to the position had to fulfill several unwnt- impression that he would not mind returning after 
E v. ten requirements: Hoover had left, as director, to carry on the tradi- 
E e show unremitting devotion to his work, pat- — tion. Some said that the position he took after 
bee f ting in days of perhaps sixteen to eighteen hours, leaving the FBI, as executive vice president of 
m sometimes merely weeding through stacks of paper ^ Schenley Industries in New York, was merely a 
EN ' work, often at the expense of family life and per- way for Nichols to make a great deal of money 
B. sonal health; and keep in touch with things until a propitious 
jud e display unrelenting fealty to Hoover, support- — moment arose—such as the election of his close 


friend Richard M. Nixon as President. In 1965, 
Nichols persuaded his boss at Schenley, the liquor 


ing him on the most insignificant of issues and re- 
porting faithfully on his opponents; 


“ae 


Kies 
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B. e get transferred back to FBI headquarters in industry magnate Louis S. Roserstiel, to establish 
E. Washington at the earliest possible moment in a and endow the J. Edgar Hoover Foundation. A 
E Bureau career and stay there, learning the protocol ^ lawyer, he became active and influential in Ameri- 
Y and power structure, and practicing how to control can Bar Association affairs, and sometimes when 
[e the field offices; he was in Washington to lobby ‘or Schenley's in- 
B e exhibit a healthy respect for the old values, a — terests, Nichols also made discreet pitches on Capi- 
m | tol Hill on matters of special concern to the FBI. 

B x 1As an amendment to the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe But by the time Nixon was elected in 1968, it 
ao Streets Act of 1968, Congress adopted a measure, sponsored by was more inconceivable than ever that a President 
p Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., Democrat of Virginia, and George would take the political risk of replacing Hoover 
E Murphy, Republican of California, requiring Senate cen- nd Nichol Tar b ire cfi 
3 firmation of any future directors of the FBI. As Senator Mar- a ichols, sixty-two, was a out to retre- irom 
Ese. phy put it, during debate on the amendment, Hoover “will se- Schenley. If he had ever had designs on the FBI 
E. grettably not be with us forever." directorship, he had by then abandoned them. 
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Although second ir command to Hoover, the 
one man who was never really considered as a 
possible successor was Clyde Tolson, whose interest 
seemed tc be only in helping the Director; indeed, 
as Tolson’s health failed over the years, some Bu- 
reau officials were amazed that he was still able to 
do even that. 

But as the FBI grew to maturity in the mid- 
twentieth century, during the years when reason- 
able men dared to believe that Hoover might one 
day retire, fade, or be unseated, two Bureau fig- 
ures emerged who seemed at times to be jockeying 
for the succession and trying to make themselves 
available. They stood out from the rest. They were 
the dukes of the FBI. Cartha Dekle DeLoach and 
William Cornelius Sullivan. 


e here's something about a man from a 

country town in Georgia," President 

Lyndon B. Johnson used to say in an 
attempt to explain his reliance upon people from 
that state, including Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
White House aide Tom Johnson, and “Deke” 
DeLoach. who became as close to Johnson as any 
FBI man below the rank of director ever became 
to any President in the Bureau’s history. Perhaps 
closer. 

DeLoach's “something” included speaking softly, 
moving gently, and oozing humility; only an occa- 
sional twitch of the cheek hinted at anything less 
than total control of himself and his surroundings. 
He was the kind of man who inspired confidence, 
who could be sent on delicate missions and be 
counted upon to perform occasional unsavory 
tasks. Sometimes he sounded like a fundamentalist, 
punctuating his conversations with thanks to the 
Lord for the most minute favors. He was smooth. 
Because of Johnson's faith in him, and Hoover's 
almost unprecedented degree of trust, DeLoach 
sometimes had to walk a tightrope; but he exer- 
cised extraordinary prerogatives as Hoover's surro- 
gate, and occasionally as Johnson's, so that during 
the 1960s he became a very powerful man in 
Washington. To the public, DeLoach was little 
known, but his could be the kiss of life for a news- 
man who sought favor with the FBI, or the kiss of 
death for a congressman who offended or defied 
the Director.. He could be: gracious or mean, 
whichever seemed necessary for the good of the 
service. 

EE ST 1 coii ES ne a eS Ee QU: 
Sanford J. Ungar is completing a book about the FBI; 
this is the first of several articles to be drawn from it. 
Formerly the Washington Posts correspondent covering 
the Justice Department and the FBI, Mr. Ungar has just 
become The Atlantic's Washington editor. 
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The country town in Georgia was Claxton, west 
of Savannah, where he was born into the poorest 
of families. His father died when Deke was eight 
years old, and his mother ran a boardinghouse. 
While growing up, he delivered newspapers and 
picked pecans and cotton to earn money. His 
mother wanted him to stay in Claxton after high 
school, but he won a football scholarship to Gor- 
don Military College and then, after a vear, to 
South Georgia College, where he stayed for two 
years before going on to the Stetson College of 
Law in Florida. DeLoach was determined to stand 
on his own two feet. He washed dishes and sold 
jewelry to earn spending money; he often told the 
story that once, when his mother sent him a check 
for eighteen dollars, he sent it back (in part, he 
confessed, because he was afraid it would bounce). 

DeLoach was enrolled in law school in 1942 
when he heard a radio announcement about the 
FBI’s capture of saboteurs from Nazi Germany 
who had been landed on Long Island after cross- 
ing the Atlantic in a submarine. (What the an- 
nouncement did not say was that one of the sabo- 
teurs wanted to throw in the towel, and put the 
FBI onto the case with several phone calls upon 
arrival.) Excited by that romantic image, as so 
many others were at the time, the twenty-year-old 
DeLoach applied immediately to the Bureau; but 
the assistant director who interviewed him in 
Washington - found him “baby-faced.” So he» was 
required to spend time as a messenger on the mid- 
night shift before being admitted to agents’ train- 
ing class. Although his FBE career got off to a 
good start when some of his early work as a street 
agent in Norfolk, Virginia, came to the admiring 
attention of supervisors at headquarters, DeLoach 
soon was ringing doorbells. in. Toledo and Akron, 
Ohio, investigating members of the Communist 
party. Bored, he applied for military leave, joined the 


Navy, and spent most of his service time teaching: 


boxing and other sports in Oklahoma. 

After the war the FBI assigned him back to 
Ohio, but within a year DeLoach was one of many 
young agents called to Washington and assigned to 
help coordinate the flood of work generated by the 
Bureau’s new responsibility for background investi- 
gations of people who were required to have secu- 
rity clearances under the Atomic. Energy Act. Then 
he was transferred to. the group that handled liai- 
son with the Central Intelligences Agency and the 
Office of Naval Intelligence—sensitive duty, be- 
cause of Hoover’s deep and abiding resentment of 
any agency with which the Bureau shared jurisdic- 
tion in the intelligence field. In his new capacity, 
DeLoach was assigned to attend an international 
conference on intelligence matters in Europe and 
to write a report about it for Hoover. 
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Left to right: 
J. Edgar Hoover, Cartha “Deke” 
DeLoach, and William C. Sullivan 


That was in 1951, and when Hoover called the 
young man in for a discussion about his report, 
"an immediate spark," as DeLoach would later ce- 
scribe it, was struck between them. The Director 
apparently decided to take DeLoach under his tu- 
telage, as he had done with only a few agents over 
the years. As their relationship became closer, 
many FBI colleagues observed that DeLoach 
seemed to fulfill the role of a son to Hoover; oth- 
ers thought it was more like that of a hatchet man. 


oover gave DeLoach special assignmen:s, 

mostly involving investigations of men in 

the field who had violated FBI rules. 
Within months the Directors new whiz kid had 
been skip-promoted to the rank of inspector. Eis 
arrival in a field office was not exactly welcomed, 
because he was known to be the enforcer of the 
Directors harsh and impersonal disciplinary poi- 
cies. The yardstick for determining severity of pua- 
ishment usually involved subjective factors such as 
"extent of embarrassment to the Bureau," or 
"damage to Mr. Hoover's position with the Ameri- 
can public.” One DeLoach mission, for example, 
took him to Honolulu, where two agents had been 
unwittingly tape-recorded while they interviewed 
members of the American Communist party and 
tried to persuade them to become FBI informants. 
When the incident was publicized, Hoover was fu- 
rious about the way it made the Bureau loox. 
DeLoach recommended that the two agents be 
placed on probation and suffer a $1000 cut in pav; 
Hoover agreed, but added to the punishment a 
thirty-day suspension without pay and transfer to 
different field offices. 

Sometimes DeLoach was considered fair by his 
colleagues in the ranks, as when he urged that two 
agents in the New York field office not be pun- 
ished for their failure to convince a spy to become 
a double agent. But Hoover was outraged by that 
recommendation; he not only punished the unsuc- 
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cessful New York agents, bu: also censured 
DeLoach for his unacceptable advice. DeLoach 
was involved in the punishment or dismissal of 
FBI agents for sexual infidelity to their wives; the 
failure of an employee to report such an indiscre- 
tion by another itself became a punishable offense. 

Before long DeLoach tired of tne travel and the 
amount of time he was spending away from his 
family, so he asked Hoover fer reassignment. 
Many people would have suffered for such imperti- 
nence, but DeLoach again landed on his feet, this 
time as a special assistant in Clyce Tolson’s office. 
There he remained at Hoover’s beck and call. 

In 1953, Hoover called upon DeLoach to help 
with “the American Legion problem.” The Director 
had long enjoyed enthusiastic, unrestrained support 
from the Legion, but there hac been moments 
when the Legion’s fervor had become embarrass- 
ing. In 1940, for example, as American involve- 
ment in World War II approached, there was a 
move to establish an investigative corps within the 
Legion to look into alleged subversive activities 
that legionnaires felt were a threat to the national 
security. It would have been a vigilante squad. 
Hoover calmed the organization by proposing that 
Legion post commanders maintain liaison with the 
special-agents-in-charge of FBI field offices and 
hold discussions of “national defense” issues. The 
Legion ‘could call the Bureau’s attention to prob- 
lems, but would not actually investigate. Now in 
the midst of the McCarthy era, the American Le- 
gion was, as Hoover put it, “causing trouble"—de- 
manding FBI investigations of specific liberals and 
left-wing figures. Hoover did nct object to the 
spirit of the Legion’s interest, but he liked to set 
the ground rules and choose the targets himself. 
The Director also felt that the antics and horseplay 
at Legion conventions reflected poorly on the mu- 
tual cause. 

Hoover wanted DeLoach to join the Legion and 
try to straighten it out. DeLoach took the job seri- 
ously. His FBI credentials served him well inside 


the organization, and he became a post com- 
mander, department vice commander, department 
commander, and eventually, national vice com- 
mander. At one point, he was urged to run for the 
position of national commander, but Hoover ve- 
toed that as “too political” a job. Instead, DeLoach 
became chairman of the Legion's national public 
relations commission m 1958. In that positiorr and 
in his other Legion offices over the years, he exer- 
cised a great deal of influence over the organiza- 
tion's internal policies as well as its public posi- 
tions. The Legion remained a strong supporter— 
some might even say a servant—of the FBI. 

Back at the Bureau, DeLoach moved from Tol- 
son's office into wha: was euphemistically called 
the Crime Records Division, which was responsible 
for FBI public relations and the Bureau's dealings 
with Congress. There he worked for Lou Nichols, 
who sought to mold DeLoach in his own inrage. In 
1959, two years after Nichols left to join Schenley, 
DeLoach took over N:chols' old job of assistant di- 
rector for Crime Records. Six years later, he 
moved up to the rank of assistant to the director 
in general charge of all investigative activities, and 
also retained jurisdiction over Crime Records as 
well as other special jobs for Hoover. These. in- 
cluded liaison with LBJ's White House. 


eLoach's rapid advancement provoked 

both admiration and resentment among 

his colleagues. He cultivated a good im- 

age for himself that was bound to wear off on oth- 
ers and on the FBI as an institution—young, dy- 
namic, personable, a conservative but spiffy dresser 
whose FBI cuff links gave off just the right amount 
of sparkle. He was an organization man, ever loyal 
to Hoover. He lunched almost every day with Alex 
Rosen, an older mam, assistant director for the 


General Investigative Division. But even some of 


DeLoach's friends in the Bureau were quick to call 
him a wheeler-dealer; they were not quite willing 





to trust him. Everything Deke DeLoach did 
seemed to have been well thcught out in advance. 

Sometimes there were several Deke DeLoaches. 
One was a public speaker who could outdo some 
of the archest right-wing ideologues with his in- 


vective and sloganeering. In an address to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, DeLoach as- 
sessed the social movements that were sweeping 
the country in the mid-1960s as a "malignant dis- 
ease." Reflecting the Hoover line, but seeming: to 
go well beyond it, he declared: 

. growing numbers of citizens—racketeers, Com- 
munists, narcotics peddlers, filth merchants and oth- 
ers of their ilk—hold themselves above the law... . 
Look, for example, at the “celebrity status” which 
has often been accorded those morally and emo- 
tionally immature misfits who have cast a shadow 
of disgrace across the streets of many American 
communities and. the campuses of some of our edu- 
cational institutions. b refer to the lawless demon- 
strators, the draft-card burners. the raucous exalters 
of the four-letter word. I refer to the arrogant non- 
conformists, including some so-called educators, 
who have: mounted the platform at public gather- 
ings to urge “civil disobedience” and defiance of 
authority. And. I refer alsa to those members of the 
self-proclaimed “smart set” who consider it a sign 
of “sophistication” to ridicule decency, patriotism, 
respectability and duty. 

Later, talking to the Association of County Com- 
missioners in Georgia; he said that. those who com- 
mit civil disobedience in the name of a cause use 
“infantile reasoning” and are dedicated criminals 
who “don’t give a tinker's dam about the nghts of 
others.” He called for “a new impatience" in deal- 
ing with such tactics. 

Some of DeLoach’s speeches, in the early days, 
were written for him by an expert, William Sulli- 
van, a man eight years older who was making his 
way through the Bureau ranks at the same time. 
They were friends for many years, exchanging gifts 
and favors, living similarly one-dimensional lives 
that had them driving in from the Washington 
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suburbs early in the morning and returning late at 
night. Often Sullivan, an expert in the field of 
subversion and espionage, would recommend 
books for DeLoach to read. DeLoach seemed pre- 
occupied with more mundane concerns, borrowing 
money occasionally to keep up the front that he 
thought was necessary for a man in his position in 
the FBI. Over time the friendship faded, especia.ly 
as DeLoach advanced more quickly than Sullivan. 
DeLoach eventually accused Sullivan of being ob- 
sessed with his specialty, of exaggerating the im- 
portance of some security work for the purpose of 
his own self-aggrandizement within the Bureau hi- 
erarchy, while Sullivan would charge that DeLoach 
had no principles and was a vicious, brutal, politi- 
cal creature. 

Another DeLoach was a discreet operator who, 
like Nichols before him, labored behind the sceres 
to sustain a Bureau image to the Director's likirg. 
Every press release was required to begin with 
Hoover's name and to include at least two other 
mentions of him; the Directors name also had to 
appear twice in every script approved by the Bu- 
reau for the weekly program about the FBI on 
NBC Radio's weekend Monitor program. Part of 
the press policy also involved cooperating only 
with certified FBI "friends," and cutting off all 
contact with reporters, editors, and organizations 
perceived to be “enemies.” 


s chief spokesman for the Bureau, DeLoach 
kept a stable of trusted journalists well 
supplied with information—people such as 

Hoover's close friend Walter Trohan of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, labor columnist Victor Reisel, Jere- 
miah O’Leary of the Washington Evening Star, 
Sandy Smith of Time and Life magazines, and 
syndicated columnist Jack Anderson, who was later 
classified as a bona fide enemy. Like many other 
government agencies in Washington, the Bureau 
profited from selectively leaking to its friends ma- 
terial that it wanted to see in print or on the air. 
Several influential journalists, not all of them clase 
FBI friends, revealed at one point that DeLoach 
had privately played for them tapes of some of the 
indiscretions of Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
warning the journalists that if he were revealed as 
the source he would deny having done so. (They 
kept his secret for years before revealing it.) 
DeLoach's job also required getting things done 
on Capitol Hill. It was standard operating proce- 
dure for the FBI to draft letters for friendly mem- 
bers of Congress to use in making statements im- 
portant to the Bureau, or to pry loose documerts 
from other parts of the government; sometimes 
this was even a useful tactic in intramural disputes 
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with the Justice Department—particularly during 
the tense period when Robert Kennedy was Attor- 
ney General in President Johnscn’s Cabinet, and 
his feuds with both Johnson and Hoover were 
coming to a head. It was an intricate game, in 
which DeLoach played a role not unlike that of an 
outside lobbyist. He kept his tracks carefully cov- 
ered. 

In dealing with Congress, DeLoach drew upon 
the Bureau’s elaborate indexing system, which 
catalogued every reference in FBI files to a member 
of Congress, whether it was part of a criminal or 
background investigation, unsolicited and unsub- 
stantiated material transmitted by members of the 
public, or information submitted by the field of- 
fices to satisfy Hoover’s taste for gossip (a taste 
shared on occasion with special ‘riends—especially 
Presidents). If there were enough individual items, 
they would be gathered together in a separate file 
on the congressman. In addition. under a system 
begun by Nichols in the early 1950s, the Bureau's 
Congressional Services Office kept a sheaf of clip- 
pings and other background material on each con- 
gressman, enough to indicate whether he could be 
counted as a Bureau "friend." 

DeLoach was one of the few Bureau officials 
who appeared to believe in cordial diplomatic rela- 
tions with some of the more political and partisan 
appointees in the Justice Department, usually the 
objects of FBI scorn. At one poin:, he even offered 
to include some of Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy’s aides in a typical Bureau “deal,” an ar- 
rangement whereby top FBI personnel bought 
their meat from a Washington supplier at whole- 
sale prices. DeLoach was also a ‘riend of Ramsey 
Clark's, who was a guest in DeLoach's home the 
night after he was named Attorney General by 
President Johnson. (The two mea had an irrepa- 
rable falling-out, however, when the FBI an- 
nounced the solution of the Martin Luther King 
assassination case, in the midst of Robert Ken- 
nedy's funeral, without first notify ng Clark.) 


ut by far the most important role Deke 

DeLoach played came when he was as- 

signed to be liaison with President Johnson, 
almost from the moment Johnson succeeded to the 
office. He developed a degree of involvement and 
intimacy with the nation's First Family that was 
previously unheard of in the FBI. Other FBI 
agents had close relationships with Presidents— 
Ralph Roach was a confidant cf President Tru- 
man's, for example, and Orrin Bartlett sometimes 
traveled with President Eisenhower—but it was per- 
haps Johnson's own personality, and his tendency 
to suck people into his inner circle, that made 
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By far the most important role Deke DeLoach played came 
when he was assigned to be liaison with President Johnson, 
almost from the moment Johnson succeeded to the office. 


DeLoach's situation unique. During the Johnson 
Administration, White House communication with 
the Bureau not only circumvented the Attorney 
General, which was often the case under other 
Presidents, but it sometimes even bypassed Hoover. 
DeLoach and his family were invited to White 
House social functions (although not to the wed- 
dings of the Johnson daughters), and spent an Eas- 
ter weekend with the Johnson family at Camp Da- 
vid, the presidential retreat in the Maryland 
mountains. Lady Bird Johnson would seek out 
DeLoach's acvice from time to time on whether it 
was safe for her to make certain public appear- 
ances. DeLoach was the only Bureau official ever 
to have a White House phone extension in his 
home. Johnson ordered it installed—in the master 
bedroom—in a fit of temper one Saturday night 
when he was unable to get through because 
DeLoach's teen-age daughter was on the family 
telephone. He would call DeLoach at home for in- 
formation about demonstrations and riots, to check 
on the progress of FBI background investigations 
of presidential appointees, to make informal 
requests for aelp, or just to chat about his prob- 
lems as President. 

Johnson hzd met DeLoach when they were sen- 
ator from Texas and Hoover's representative on 
Capitol Hill respectively. During the 1950s, when 
word was passed by Clyde Tolson that it would be 
a nice thing to do, DeLoach worked with Johnson 
and with Republican Senator Styles Bridges of 
New Hampsrire on legislation that would maintain 
payment of Hoover's full salary even if he retired 
as FBI director. As Democratic Senate majority 
leader and as Vice President, Johnson enjoyed 
DeLoach's cooperation and extended his own in 
return. When Johnson became President, and 
feared for his life, he wanted protection by the 
FBI. Although there was no specific statutory au- 
thority for this—the job is officially assigned to the 
Secret Service—DeLoach established a procedure 
whereby an FBI agent would ride with Johnson on 
the presidential aircraft, Air Force One, on vir- 
tually every trip he took as Chief Executive. 
DeLoach selected the agents who would go along, 
and the Bureau field office at Johnson's destination 
was often pressed into service. Frequently, 
DeLoach himself was invited to travel on the 
plane, but he generally refused. 

There was little surprise to anyone familiar with 
the relationship when Johnson asked Hoover to 
send a team of about twelve FBI agents to the 
Democratic National Convention in Atlantic City 
in the summer of 1964, and the Director selected 
DeLoach to lead the team. The official reason for 
sending the special detachment was to determine 
the seriousness of any "danger" or "threats" to the 


President. The convention task force also super- 
vised another operation, the on-going electronic 
surveillance of the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr. and other civil rights leaders who the Bureau 
was then insisting were under the influence of 
members of the American Communist party. It 
would later be charged, however, by Sullivan and 
others, that the information gathered by DeLoach’s 
team at the convention was purely political in na- 
ture, and that the only “danger” in question was 
Johnson’s worry about whether Kennedy loyalists— 
not least of all, King—would work among delegates 
to interfere with the President’s control and manip- 
ulation of the convention that was to nominate the 
Johnson-Humphrey ticket. Years later, in a state- 
ment to the Senate Watergate Committee, Leo T. 
Clark, who was senior resident agent in Atlantic 
City at the time of the 1964 convention, said that 
DeLoach had told him the special convention sur- 


'veillance of "threats" to LBJ was not to be re- 


vealed to the Secret Service and especially not to 
Hoover's nominal superior, Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy. 

DeLoach has repeatedly denied the allegation 
that the FBI conducted electronic surveillance of 
the 1964 Republican presidential campaign of Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater at Johnson's request, as fre- 
quently charged. Four years later, however, he was 
the intermediary for a request from Johnson that a 
check be made of telephone calls from the cam- 
paign plane of then vice presidential candidate 
Spiro T. Agnew, to determine whether Agnew and 
the Chinese-born Republican socialite, Anna 
Chennault, were in touch with South Vietnamese 
officials in Washington in an effort to sabotage the 
Paris Vietnam peace talks launched by Johnson. It 
was widely believed in American intelligence 
agencies that the Republicans were trying to keep 
the South Vietnamese away from the Paris talks— 
the National Security Agency routinely intercepted 
a cable to Saigon, from the South Vietnamese Em- 
bassy in Washington, advising delay in the hope 
that the South Vietnamese would get a better deal 
if the Republican ticket were elected. Johnson, fum- 
ing with anger, initially called DeLoach at home 
at 11:00 P.M. and demanded an immediate investi- 
gation, but DeLoach did nothing before discussing 
the matter with Hoover the next morning. Then, 
he had the Albuquerque field office check the 
record of toll calls made from a portable telephone 
that had been plugged into the Agnew campaign 
plane during a stop there a few days earlier. The 
investigation also included a wiretap and physical 
surveillance of Mrs. Chennault, but the FBI never 
conclusively connected Agnew or her to the ma- 
neuvering with the South Vietnamese. 

Some of DeLoach's prestige with the Johnson 
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Administration had obvious advantages for the Ba- 
reau. For example, DeLoach was the FBI represen- 
tative on Johnson's National Crime Commission, 
and thus he was in a position to defend the agency 
in another important forum. 

After a time during the Johnson presidency, it 
became clear that DeLoach was emerging as an 
heir apparent to Hoover. The Director began 
to show his irritation and his jealousy of DeLoach's 
closeness with the President—by pouting and 
making sarcastic remarks—and DeLoach wor- 
ried that his position might become analogous to 
that of Courtney Evans, who became so close to 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy as FBI liaison 
that he felt he had to leave the Bureau as soon as 
Kennedy left the Justice Department. Sensitive to 
the delicate balance he had to strike between his 
relationship to the Director and his warm personal 
friendship with the Johnsons, DeLoach several 


times specifically asked the President to make ` 


things easier for everyone concerned by occasion- 
ally calling Hoover himself with requests, rather 
than always going around the Director to 
DeLoach. Johnson usually replied that although he 
had once revered Hoover, and he and Mrs. John- 
son had gotten along with him back in the years 
when they were neighbors in Washington, he now 
had difficulty understanding him, because the Di- 
rector talked too fast. The President complained 
further that he was no longer sure he could believe 
everything that Hoover told him. Johnson prom- 
ised to try to change his habit, but generally he 
slipped right back into the routine of calling 
DeLoach, and sometimes DeLoach was in the dit 
ficult position of having to take the calls while in 
Hoover’s office. 


umors frequently swept the Bureau (sometimes 
helped along by Sullivan) that Johnson was 

ready to urge Hoover to retire, and to replace 

him with the younger man he trusted so much more. 
Hoover acted to make that difficult to do, using as hs 
delegate, of course, DeLoach, the man he thought 
might present a threat. The word filtered down, 
through Tolson, as usual, that it would be a good 
idea if President Johnson were to waive the mam 
datory federal retirement age of seventy in order 
to permit Hoover to stay on indefinitely in the di- 
rectors chair. DeLoach dutifully went to Johnson 
with the request, and the two men had a souk 
searching discussion, in which the President 
warned, “Deke, I hope you know what you're get- 
ting into"—the probability that DeLoach would 
never become director. Neither man was prepared, 
however, to risk Hoover's wrath, and so the waive- 
was promptly granted, and phrased in such a wav 
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that it sounded like something Johnson had thought 
up for the good of the country. Johnson’s action 
made it even less likely that any future President 
would take the political gamble of trying to separate 
Hoover from the FBI during his lifetime. 


fter Nixon’s inauguration in January, 1969, 
DeLoach was noticeably less in the swing 
of things at the White House, despite the 

efforts of his mentor, Lou Nichois, a Republican 
who was active in the 1968 campaign and was 
thought to be headed for an Administration job, to 
commend DeLoach to Nixon. At the Justice De- 
partment, however, DeLoach was seen as an ideo- 
logical ally of the new hard-line officials, and he 
became a close friend of Deputy Attorney General 
Richard G. Kleindienst. Despite the much touted 
affinity between Hoover and the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, Attorney General John N. Mitchell disliked 
dealing with the Director, and after a short time 
he adopted the policy of waiting until Hoover had 
left for the day, usually at 4:45 P.M., and then calling 
DeLoach with any direct requests of the Bureau. 

With Johnson gone, DeLoach was close once 
again to Hoover. But at their best moments, the 
relations between Hoover and his favorite young 
lieutenant were peculiar and ambivalent. DeLoach 
would be trusted with the most sensitive of assign- 
ments—including the task of taking signed state- 
ments on two occasions from people who accused 
Hoover and Clyde Tolson of havirg a homosexual 
relationship. And yet, for someone who was thought 
to be playing the part of Hoovers son, DeLoach 
was invited to Hoover's home only three times in 
his entire FBI career, and Hoover accepted in- 
vitations to DeLoach’s home only twice, although 
he often gave Christmas presents to the DeLoach 
children. At one point the Director offered to pay 
the $1700 hospital bill of one of DeLoach's sons, but 
DeLoach declined the gift and borrowed instead. 

At certain crucial times, Hoover rejected 
DeLoach's advice and got into si'uations that re- 
sulted in ridicule of the FBI. One was the famous 
1964 press conference in Hoover's office, for se- 
lected women reporters only, in which the Director 
twice blurted out that Martin Luther King was 
"the most notorious liar in the country." DeLoach 
slipped Hoover a note, asking him to make it clear 
that this comment was off the record, but the Di- 
rector sent the note back. When asked by one of 
the reporters for clarification, Hoover said his re- 
mark about King was definitely for attribution. 
DeLoach tried two more notes, but the advice was 
rejected, and finally Hoover said aloud, “I will not. 
. . . DeLoach is trying to tell me to take that off 
the record, but I will not.” Hoover's words about 
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King were, of course, widely reported, and served words or transposed letters. His temper was unri- E 
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black people. colleagues in the Bureau leadership on the special X 
By mid-197C, as he approached his fiftieth birth- — telephone circuit that circumvented their secre- x 
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Hoover would probably never step aside volun- . hanging up without giving even a moment for a b. 
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to chance the controversy that might come from out in a coarse New England country accent that E. 
being Hoovers replacement if the old man were years of travel and experience had never flattened. a 
forced out. Donald Kendall, chairman of the board But there was another side to Sullivan. While 3 
of Pepsico, Inc., and a prominent Republican many of the other ranking FBI officials associated 3 
friend of President Nixon’s, had offered DeLoach a mostly with one another, and often knew sur- ‘ 
job previously, and DeLoach had said that if  prisingly little of what was going on in the outside : 
Hoover was stl! director when he turned fifty, he world, Sullivan had a wide circle of acquaint- À 
would accept. Now he decided that he could not ^ ances—wealthy businessmen, philanthropists, and ^ 
stay at a salary of $38,000 a year with seven chil- ^ even some of the intellectuals whom Hoover des- A 
dren to suppor: and considerable debts to pay. pised. Sullivan impressed them with his knowledge 
DeLoach broke the news to Hoover six weeks of communism and espionage and his assessments 
before the birthday, and was greeted with utter ^ of the country’s internal security. Other members E 
disbelief. “I taought you were one who would of the Bureau hierarchy would give no credence to Y 
never leave me," said the Director in a conference someone like liberal historian Arthur M. Schles- - 
that DeLoach clocked at two hours and forty-seven inger, Jr., who was on the FBI’s “no-contact list" A 
minutes. Unable to persuade DeLoach to change (because of an article he had written for Life = 
his mind, Hoover reacted characteristically, cutting magazine that displeased Hoover); Sullivan vora- 4 
him off for a couple of weeks, refusing to talk with — ciously read and annotated books by Schlesinger Pa 
him or send him mail. He eventually relented, and writers ranging from Will and Ariel Durant if 
however, and gave DeLoach a warm send-off, in- — and Alexander Solzhenitsyn to religious philoso- X 
cluding a gift of a set of gold buttons. Later he  phers. A lifelong Democrat, he had a way of let- 2 
would tell DeLoach he was welcome to return to ting conservatives believe he was a conservative a 
the fold anytime. and liberals believe he was a liberal. x 
Before DeLcach left, he did one last important "Crazy Billy, as he was sometimes affec- E 
favor for Hoover: he persuaded Attorney General tionately known by friends and detractors alike, 2d 
John Mitchell to endorse the Director's opposition did some things that none of his Bureau peers E 
to a new domestic intelligence program that was would have dared. For example, he went out of his EA 
being pushed »y the White House and by Assis- X way to befriend former members of the American E 
tant FBI Director William C. Sullivan. Then Communist party who had left the organization in E 
Hoover named William Sullivan to replace disgust and undergone conversion to anticommun- de 


DeLoach as the number three man in the FBI, just 
behind Tolson. 


ill Sullivan was as rough as Deke DeLoach 
was smooth. Or so it seemed. Although his 
personal appearance had been questioned 

in some of his 2arliest field office assignments, Sul- 
livan had managed to climb up through the Bu- 
reau ranks without paying any of the attention 
that most of Hoover’s top men did to being neat 
and fastidious. His ties were often spotted, his shirt 
collars curled, and his suits sometimes looked as if 
he had slept in them overnight. His personal style 
of managemen: and organization was chaotic; he 
moved frenetically and could easily misplace things 
or, in the midst of a conversation, lose his train of 
thought. He had a habit of coming in to his office 
on the weekends and typing his own letters; they 
were unmistakable for the smudges and dropped 


ism. At one point, uncertain about the quality of 
coverage the Bureau would get on a peace march 
between Washington and Baltimore, Sullivan sim- 
ply marched along himself and filed his own re- 
port. In 1968, Sullivan filed a surprise request with 
Hoover for military leave, asserting that he wanted 
to go to Vietnam and see if he could help save 
American lives by using counterintelligence tech- 
niques that had worked against the Communists 
and other groups within the United States. (Hoo- 
ver denied the request.) 

When people made unflattering references to 
Sullivan’s disheveled appearance, he liked to reply 
that he “grew up in overalls” in a farm community 
where that sort of thing did not matter much. In- 
deed, Sullivan was raised on a farm on the out- 
skirts of Bolton, Massachusetts. and even when he 
went to high school, in nearby Hudson, the “city 
boys” there poked fun at him as a scrawny country 
bumpkin. 
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Sullivan liked to compare the Director te German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and French President Charles de Gaulle. 


Sullivan obtained a degree in education from 
American University in Washington and returred 
to New England, first teaching school in Bolton, 
and then working for the Internal Revenue Service 
in Boston. As World War II approached, he ap- 
plied for a position with Army intelligence, bu: a 
college friend who was working for the FBI urged 
Sullivan to try there. The Bureau was building up 
its manpower, because of new internal security re- 
sponsibilities given it by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and the thought was that Sullivan, with 
his background in education, could teach in the 
Training Division. He had a choice between the 
Army and the FBI, and picked the FBI. Like most 
other new agents of the era, after he began duty in 
August, 1941, Sullivan was rapidly transferred 
from one field assignment to another—Milwaukee, 
Albuquerque, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and San 
Antonio. Those were days when the FBI was no: so 
heavily regimented and regulated as it would later 
be, and as resident agent in Brownsville, Texas, 
Sullivan regularly made impromptu excursions to 
Mexico to look for fugitives. He paid a fixed dollar 
amount to the Mexican police for each head taey 
helped him hunt. 

During the war, Sullivan joined the Burecu’s 
"Special Intelligence Service" and was sent om a 
"confidential mission" to Spain, which was being 
used by the Germans for the transit of espionage 
agents. Sullivan's assignment was to calculate Fow 
the Bureau could intercept the agents. While in 
Spain he became ill, apparently because of his 
frenetic pace, and he had to come back hcme 
early. On his return, he became a supervisor in the 
security field at FBI headquarters in Washington; 
there he spent the rest of his FBI career. 


b$ ecurity" was big business for the FBI in 

the postwar years, and there was no bet- 

ter place to be, from the standpoint of 
having your work appreciated by Hoover, thar in 
the research section of the Domestic Intelligence 
Division. Sullivan moved steadily up in the hier- 
archy, from supervisor to unit chief to section chief 
to inspector to chief inspector, and finally, in 1961, 
to the rank of assistant director of the FBI in 
charge of the Domestic Intelligence Division. 
Along the way, he achieved the reputation of 
being the house intellectual and its foremost anti- 
communist, who was invariably buried in a schol- 
arly analysis of espionage techniques or subversive 
literature. (He eventually had a personal librarv of 
three thousand books in this field, many of which 
he kept at his office so that his associates could use 
them. At one point he willed the entire collec-ion 
to the FBI, but later he changed his will.) 
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sullivan could be an ingratiating personality. He 
made all the fawning gestures toward Hoover that 
were necessary for advancement. not the least of 
which involved feeding the Director's obsession for 
derogatory information about the American Com- 
munists and warnings about the danger they pre- 
sented. He was said to write the obligatory admir- 
ing letters to Hoover, as others did. Sullivan liked 
to compare the Director to German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and French President Charles de 
Gaulle, and urged him to follow their example by re- 
maining in office until a ripe old age. He was one of 
the few assistant directors close enough to Hoover to 
be addressed by his last name onlv—as in “Dear Sul- 
livan"—for Hoover, a more familiar and respectful 
form of address than the first name alone. 

Sullivan was exceedingly skillful at the FBI’s pe- 
culiar variety of bureaucratic pol tics. He knew, for 
example, that if Hoover and Tokon were going to 
a cocktail party at a foreign embassy in Washing- 
ton, they did not like to discover any of their sub- 
ordinates there; so he would check carefully before 
accepting any such invitation. He also realized that 
they could be equally upset if one of their assistant 
directors gave a speech that was widely praised or 
attacked. Sullivan tried to stay in the noncontro- 
versial middle range. He also made it a point to 
quote Hoover at least once in every speech, even if 
that meant quoting something he had himself 
ghostwritten for the Director. 


In the heyday of Cold War concern about com- 
munism, and even after those days, Sullivan was 
much in demand as a lecturer. He spoke three 
years running in the early 1960s at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, and 
those addresses were later published, in a pam- 
phlet called “Freedom Is the Exception," by the 
Standing Committee on Education Against Com- 
munism of the American Bar Association. They in- 
clude strident warnings of the sustained Commu- 
nist assault on capitalism and descriptions of how 
Communists had allegedly mamaged to infiltrate 
and take over American labor unions. He appealed 
to the future businessmen to remember that “every 
citizen should report facts regarding communism to 
the FBL" and he sounded a theme that he would 
take up more strongly in later years: 


If experience in dealing with communism has 
taught us anything, it is that ther2 are certain types 
of communist activity which can be countered ef- 
rectively only by the employment of highly trained, 
professional intelligence services. For the most part, 
communist intelligence, espionage and underground 
operations, as well as some aspects of Communist 
Party activities, are conducted by professionals. To 


deal effectively with these communist operations, 
we must resort to professionals of our own—trained 
investigators and experienced counterintelligence 
personnel. Today, counterintelligence activities stress 
skills and treining which depend upon complex sci- 
entific aids. This is mo area for amateur anticom- 
munists. Rater, it is the province of experts. 


Sullivan gct along well with the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and its Justice Department under the 
President’s brother, Robert F. Kennedy. During 
the Johnson Administration, by contrast, Sullivan 
was at times somewhat out of the mainstream, and 
in 1964, he began to warn Hoover and Tolson that 
Deke DeLoach was involved in political dealings 
with the White House that could “subtly under- 
mine" the Director’s position. 

Although Sullivan repeatedly followed a Hoover 
dogma by alleging Communist infiltration of the 
civil rights movement—insisting, for example, that 
the 1963 March on Washington had included some 
two hundred Communists trying to exploit the oc- 
casion for their own purposes—he also took the po- 
sition that the Ku Klux Klan was hurting the na- 
tion, and urged that the FBI use its substantial 
resources against that organization, something 
Hoover had zlways seemed reluctant to do. 

After a characteristic dispute among assistant di- 
rectors, responsibility for the Klan was transferred 
at Sullivan's request from the General Investigative 
Division to his Domestic Intelligence Division. Sul- 
livan soon convened a conference in Atlanta, 
where he invited veteran agents who had spent 
most of their careers in the South to talk about 
how the Bureau might fight the Klan. According to 
one participant in that meeting, “they really told 
the truth,” as they had apparently never done in 
their reports to headquarters. “They talked about 
what goes on, the problems they had with sheriffs, 
police departments, and hostile communities.” Out 
of the conference came a bold decision—and what 
would turn out to be a major precedent—to use 
against a purely domestic organization techniques 
that had previously been reserved for espionage 
cases, foreign intelligence matters, and the Com- 
munist party and other old-line, leftist political groups 
with alleged foreign connections: to set up a full- 
fledged "courterintell;gence program," in Bureauese, 


à COINTELPRO, against the Ku Klux Klan. 


"The purpose of this program," said a memo- 
randum tha: went cut from headquarters to At- 
lanta and other southern field offices on September 
2, 1964, “is :o expose, disrupt and otherwise neu- 
tralize the activities of the various Klans and hate 
organizations, their leadership and adherents." 

A victory for Sullivan, the “COINTELPRO—Dis- 
ruption of White Hate Groups” led to a broad ex- 
pansion of such techniques in the domestic intelli- 





gence field. Eventually he proposed, and obtained 
Hoover's approval for, other similar COIN- 
TELPROs against “Black Extremists” and the con- 
stellation of groups that the FBI helped to label as 
the “New Left." Sullivan glowed with satisfaction 
as FBI agents made phone calls under false pre- 
tenses, faked documents, and otherwise gummed 
up the works of organizations they were “investi- 
gating." 


ut while Hoover endorsed some of Sullivan's 

ambitious “programs,” he irritated his do- 

mestic intelligence chief in other ways. In 
1966, without much explanation or discussion, the 
Director suspended the use of a number of tradi- 
tional FBI tactics, including the “black bag job," 
generally used to break into foreign embassies and 
consulates to obtain cryptographic information, 
and legal “mail covers,” in which the post office 
cooperated with the FBI by recording the names 
and addresses of the people who corresponded 
with the subject of an investigation. With no ap- 
parent motive except to avoid embarrassment of 
himself and the Bureau, Hoover also cut back sub- 
stantially on the use of wiretaps and other forms 
of electronic eavesdropping. Those restrictions 
chafed Sullivan, who felt they would make it more 
difficult for the FBI to combat the espionage con- 
ducted by “illegals” from the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries. 

Sullivan had other problems. He was increas- 
ingly involved in petty internal quarrels that 
seemed to divert energy from the substance of the 
Bureau's work. He and DeLoach sparred often; 
they quarreled over DeLoach's alleged leak to se- 
lected reporters of information from the Domestic 
Intelligence Division. Sullivan's insistence that the 
Johnson Administration was making improper po- 
litical use of the FBI usually fell on deaf ears, ex- 
cept that it seemed particularly to aggravate 
DeLoach's patron, Clyde Tolson. That would usu- 
ally result in tiffs with Tolson over such issues as 
whether Sullivan properly initialed all the mail 
that came across his desk. The skirmishes would 
generally conclude with Sullivan writing a duly 
contrite letter to Hoover, like one in November, 
1969, in which he quoted a speech by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in Paris in 1910, and had 
these musings to share with the Director: 


No person knows better than yourself that life is 
never simple and human relations are not always 
tranquil. This is a world of tension, struggle, strife 
and turmoil. It has always been so. We may not 
understand it fully in all instances but irrespective 
of this we have no choice but to accept it as it is— 
understood or not. Hence, the wisdom in the old 
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E. saying: Change that which can and ought to be the Soviet Union. Sullivan was responsible for re- 
E changed. Accept that which cannot be changed. porting to Kissinger and his depu:y, Alexander M. 
Bee Learn to distinguish between the two. Haig, and later to presidential chief of staff H. R. 
$ V S E TUNE. COGITUR ONEEN: ABE Haldeman, whenever the taps produced something 

E two" where I have on occasions failed in life and : 


Yo 


of interest. Two of the taps were kept in operation, 


E. E EN on Morton H. Halperin and Anthony Lake, after 
e. When Sullivan had difficulties, they were often they had left the National Security Council staff 
E compounded by W. Mark Felt, a ranking official n and gone to work for Democratic presidential aspi- 
Er the Inspection Division, and eventually its assistant rant Edmund S. Muskie, a senator from Maine. 
BI director. Felt, an uncannily handsome, white- Sullivan kept the logs and reports of all these wire- 
e^ haired man who looked about ten years younger taps in his own office, rather thar in the Bureau's 
E than his actual age, could be as smooth, if not as general files. 

ES clever, as DeLoach, and he became one of the Di- Hoover also selected Sullivan for a confidential 
E rector's favorites in his declining years. It was Felt — mission to Paris in June, 1969, waere Sullivan ar- 
e. who had the responsibility of policing the Hoover- ranged with French authorities to have electronic 
S ordered cutbacks in wiretapping, and who blew the surveillance placed on syndicated columnist Joseph 


‘te 
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whistle when he discovered orders coming out of 
the Domestic Intelligence Division to about twenty 
field offices to open an investigative file on every 


Kraft, who was interviewing Communist represen- 
tatives to the Vietnam peace talks and was then 
planning to proceed to the Soviet Union on a re- 
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resident of every commune in their territory. Ee 
also opposed in executive conference a proposal :o 
open a file on every member of Students for a 
Democratic Society. 

Sometimes Sullivan just did what he thought 
was necessary, without getting advance approval or 
without notifying those above him after the fact. 
At the 1968 Democratic National Convention :n 
Chicago, for example, he directly contravened 
Hoover's instructions by assigning several agents 
from the field office there to dress appropriately 
and penetrate the ranks of the antiwar protesters 
who were threatening to disrupt the convention. 
The agents fed substantial information to the Chi- 
cago Police Department, information which may 


porting trip. Sullivan instituted full coverage of 
Kraft, in his hotel room and elsewhere, and later 
the FBI’s “legal attaché” at the American Embassy 
in Paris shipped the tapes back to Washington in 
the diplomatic pouch. 

One development that delighted Sullivan was 
the arrival of a kindred spirit, Robert C. Mardian, 
as assistant attorney general in charge of the Jus- 
tice Department's long-dormant ‘internal Security 
Division. Mardian was a hard-liner and, like Sulli- 
van, seemed to have an almost pathological con- 
cern with student protest and the growth of the 
Black Panther party and other black militant 
groups. Mardian’s office, like Sullivan’s, was in the 
Federal Triangle Building, a short walk from the 
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E have had an effect on the violent confrontatioms main. building that was Justice Department and 
E that ensued. FBI headquarters. The two men spoke often, ini- 
E. tially at arm's length—they argued about politics, 
E with Sullivan suspicious of Mardian for having 
EE Ithough he apparently voted for Democratc ^ worked in Senator Barry M. Goldwater’s 1964 Re- 
ro candidate Hubert Humphrey in the 1968 . publican presidential campaign organization—but 
E presidential election, Sullivan was de- later more intimately. Mardian let Sullivan in on 
e lighted with the policies and performance of the ^ what the assistant attorney general said was a de- 
y Administration of President Richard M. Nixon. He veloping Nixon Administration plan to dump 
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welcomed the arrival of a get-tough Attorney Gen- 
eral, John N. Mitchell, and of a White House staff 
that was willing and eager to pursue the sources of 
alleged security leaks from the government, a job 
that Hoover regarded with reluctance since he felt 
that each federal department should police itself. 
Sullivan was the key middleman when, beginning 
in May, 1969, President Nixon and his then ne- 
tional security adviser, Henry Kissinger, launched a 
"special program" of wiretaps on thirteen goverr- 
ment officials and four newsmen in an attempt to 
determine how information was getting out about 
secret American military operations in Southeast 
Asia and the strategic arms limitation talks with 
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Hoover and name a new director. Some of the 
Presidents advisers who were impatient with the 
aging Hoover saw Sullivan as an ally. In meetings 
of the Presidents Foreign Intelligence Advisory | 
Board, Sullivan, as the FBI representative, com- 
plained openly that Hoover imposed restrictions 
that were preventing the Bureau from coping ade- 
quately with the espionage threat. 

The standoff was dramatized in the summer of 
1970, when Nixon convened a meeting with 
Hoover and the directors of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
and the National Security Agency to discuss what 
they perceived as a need for better domestic intelli- 
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Sullivan was the key middleman when, beginning in May, 
1969, President Nixon and his then national security adviser, 
"Henry Kissinger, launched a *special program" of wiretaps. 


gence operatons in light of the antiwar upheaval 
and other civil disturbances across the country. 
Sullivan was Hoover's delegate to, and therefore 
the effective chairman of, the working group of in- 
telligence agency representatives that came up with 
a proposal fcr reinstituting the surreptitious entries, 
mail interception, and other “programs” suspended 
by Hoover in the mid-1960s. Although the recom- 
mendation was signed by White House aide Tom 
Charles Huston, mamy parts of it were revised and 
typed in the FBI’s Domestic Intelligence Division, 
where Sullivan and some of his aides were ready 
to expand operations. Hoover balked again when 
he saw the ‘inal proposal. Although he approved 
resumption cf a few of the tactics—such as “trash 
covers," which involved rummaging through a sus- 
pects garbage looking for potential intelligence or 
character in;ormation—and backed down on his 
opposition to some others—including the recruit- 
ment of college-age informants who would be able 
to spy on radical groups more effectively than 
older ones—he vetoed most of the plan. Whether 
some parts cf the plan were instituted unofficially 
anyway has never been clear, but Nixon later 
claimed Hoover's veto was the reason he found it 
necessary to establish the Special Investigations Unit, 
better known as the “plumbers,” in the White House. 
Similarly, the CIA and both its friends and critics 
cite the Director's recalcitrance, and resulting feuds 
with other azencies and with the White House, as 
important causes of that agency's escalation of its 
already controversial domestic intelligence activities 
in the early Nixon years. 

As strained as relations were becoming between 
Hoover and Sullivan, in June, 1970, the Director 
nonetheless named Sullivan to replace DeLoach as 
assistant to the director for all investigative activi- 
ties. Cynics entertained two theories about the ap- 
pointment: either Hoover was trying to appease 
the Nixon Administration by advancing one of its 
favorites, or he was trying to hurt DeLoach, who 
had been so disloyal as to retire, by replacing him 
with his arch enemy. 


ensions only increased. Although Sullivan 

was assumed by the outside world, and 

even by some in the Justice Department, to 
be a close and trusted associate of Hoover, his col- 
leagues in the Bureau leadership kept him at a dis- 
tance. In his resistance to the Hoover-Tolson world 
view, and to their long-established system of doing 
things—he even refused to accept gifts on his 
thirtieth anniversary as an FBI agent—Sullivan was 
saying what a lot of other people were thinking 
but felt should not be said. A few discreetly egged 
Sullivan on. but most of his associates opposed 


him. The FBI became as polarized internally as it 
had ever been since Hoover took control in 1924; 
within the Crime Records Division, there were 
even informal spokesmen for the two factions. 

In a public appearance, Sullivan flatly declared 
that there were no direct links between the Com- 
munists and the student radicals, and that the 
American Communist party no longer represented 
a significant threat to national security. That was a 
challenge to the Director's credo, and as soon as 
Hoover and Tolson heard about it, they called Sul- 
livan on the carpet for “downgrading” the Com- 
munist party. They fumed for months. 

Sullivan criticized the Director for breaking off 
liaison with the Central Inte ligence Agency over a 
minor dispute. He opposed Hoover's move to ex- 
pand the number of "legal attachés" representing 
the Bureau in American embassies overseas, and 
accused him of using that proposal in an effort to 
paper over the FBI’s failings at home. He spoke 
up against some severe examples of the Director's 
disciplinary policies. He was one of the FBI offi- 
cials who were enraged when, in an appearance 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
November, 1970, Hoover revealed an investigation 
of Revs. Daniel and Philip Berrigan and other 
militant antiwar Catholics. Hoover all but declared 
that the Berrigans were guilty of conspiring to kid- 
nap presidential adviser Kissinger, and his prej- 
udicial remarks, which he msisted upon releasing 
publicly, gave the Bureau and the Justice Depart- 
ment serious trouble as the investigation and even- 
tual prosecution of the Berrigan case evolved. 

In June, 1971, when the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and other newspapers published 
the top-secret Pentagon Papers, Hoover was ini- 
tially reluctant to launch a major investigation, 
preferring to treat it as a “leak case" that was the 
primary responsibility of the department where the 
leak had occurred. Once Daniel Ellsberg, a former 
researcher for the Defense Department and the 
Rand Corporation, had been identified as the 
probable source of the documents, Sullivan and his 
protégé C. D. Brennan, then heading the Domestic 
Intelligence Division, prepared a recommendation 
that Hoover permit agents in New York to inter- 
view Ellsberg's father-in-law. millionaire toy manu- 
facturer Louis Marx. Special permission was nec- 
essary because Hoover and Marx were casual 
acquaintances, and often at Christmastime Marx 


sent the Director a large shipment of free toys to 


distribute to the children of friends and to his 
favorite charities. Through a communications mis- 
hap, the interview with Marx was already com- 
pleted by the time Hoover's reply, denying per- 
mission to interview him. came through. The 
Director became furious; he demoted Brennan and 
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Sullivan said that unless something was done with the logs he 
had been keeping that related to the special, secret wiretaps, 
Hoover “might use the records in some manner” to blackmail 


Nixon into letting him remain as directcr. 


ordered his immediate transfer to Cincinnati. Sulli- 
van went straight to his friends in the Nixon Justice 
Department and got Mitchell to rescind Brennan's 
transfer. But the demotion stuck, and for months 
Brennan was virtually in solitary confinement, per- 
mitted to work only on the Ellsberg case. 

By the next month, July, 1971, Hoover had ap- 
parently resolved to squeeze Sullivan out. He pro- 
moted Sullivan's opponent, Mark Felt, into a 
newly created position of "deputy associate di-ec- 
tor," thus placing him between Tolson and Salli- 
van. What Sullivan did not realize was that 
Hoover, in an exercise of classic bureaucratic good 
form, had gone to Mitchell and obtained official 
endorsement of his intentions for Sullivan. Mar- 
dian exhorted Sullivan not to press the dispute, 
but it was already too late. 

Sullivan's bravado only intensified, and he delib- 
erately provoked further confrontations with the 
Director. He went to his office on Saturday morn- 
ing, August 28, 1971, and wrote Hoover a bitter 
letter outlining broad criticisms of Hoover's policies 
and management. "It is regretted by me that :his 
letter is necessary. What I will set forth below is 


already in existence. It seems to me you should 
welcome different viewpoints. On this subject I 
want to say this here. | grew up in a farming com- 
munity where all people in a family had to literally 
work from the darkness of the morning to the dark- 
ness of the night in order to make a living and pay 
their taxes. It could be that this is what causes me 
t0 be so sensitive about how the taxpayers money 
is spent. Hence, I want to say once more that I re- 
gard it to be a serious waste of taxpayers’ money to 
keep increasing the number of these offices, to con- 
ünue with all that we now have and to be adding 
more and more manpower to these offices... . 
You keep telling me that President Nixon has or- 
dered you to do it and therefore vou must carry out 
his orders. | am positive that i^ President Nixon 
knew the limitations of our foreign liaison opera- 
tions and was given all the facts relative to intelli- 
gence matters he would reverse these orders if such 
have been clearly given. A few liaison offices can 
be justified but this expansion program cannot be 
no matter what kind of “reports” your inspectors 
bring back to you. Do you think many (if any) will 
disagree with you? What would happen if they did? 

. you have refused to give Assistant. Director 
C. D. Brennan and myself any more annual leave. 
The reason you give is not valid and you know it. 





being said for your own good and for the FBI as a 
whole of which I am very fond," he wrote, and 
then went on to challenge allegations that he had 
been “disloyal” to Hoover: 


sn 
DN: 


All it amounts to is this: you dislike us and you in- 
tend to use your absolute power in this manner as a 
form of “punishment.” I am hardened to all this 
and can take it. But my family cannot. My oldest A 
son is registering for college in New Hampshire this 
coming Tuesday. Naturally he wanted me to be 
with him and is extremely disappointed that I can- 
not be. Of course, | want to be with him and find 
out what kind of a roommate he has, talk to his 
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I wish to direct your attention to my 30 year record 
in the FBI. It is well documented and I don't need 
to present it to you here with its letters of com- 
mendation and awards given by you. You have ac- 
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cess to all this. If this record of three decades is nct 
conclusive evidence of loyalty. what is? You have 
said that I consistently put the work of the Bureau 
above personal considerations. My family certainly 
will attest to this for they have year in and year out 
suffered from my neglect. This I now realize was a 
mistake on my part... . 

. during the past year in particular vou have 
made it evident to me that you do not want me to 
disagree with you on anything. . . . you claim you 
do not want “yes men" but you become furious ct 
any employee who says ^ no" to you. . .. If you 
are going to equate loyalty with “yes men," “rubber 
stamps, 2i "apple polishers," flatterers, self-promoters 
and timid, cringing, frightened sycophants you are 
not only departing from the meaning of loyalty yoa 
are in addition harming yourself and the organiza- 
tion. There is no substitute for incisive, indepen- 
dent, free, probing, original, creative thinking. 1 
have brought up my children to believe and act 
upon this truth. They disagree with me regularly. 
But, they are not disloyal to me. In fact I thins 
their loyalty is more deep. strong and lasting be- 
cause of this kind of thinking. . . 

. you are incensed because I have disagreed 
with you on opening new foreign liaison offices 
around the world and adding more men to those 


professors, etc. My wife, in addition to respiratory 
trouble is now ill. . Surely, | don’t need to ex- 
plain to you why my wife and three children regard 
you, to put it mildly, as a very strange man... . 

. What I have said here is nct designed to irri- 
tate or anger you but it probably will. What I am 
trying to get across to you in my olunt, tactless way 
is that a number of your decisions this year have 
not been good ones; that you should take a good, 
cold, impartial inventory of your meas, policies, etc. 
You will not believe this but it is true: I do not 
want to see your reputation bu lt up over these 
many years destroyed by your own decisions and 
actions. When you elect to retire | want to see you 
go out in a blaze of glory with full recognition 
from all those concerned. I do not want to see this 
FBI organization which I have gladly given 30 years 
of my life to along with untold numbers of other 
men fall apart or become tainted in any manner. 
We have a fine group of men in the FBI and we 
need to think of every one of them also. . . . 

. When you are angered ycu can take some 
mighty drastic action. You have absolute power in 
the FBI (I hope the man who ore day takes over 
your position will not have such absolute power for 
we humans are simply not saintly 2nough to possess 
and handle it properly in every instance). . . . you 
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can fire me, or do away with my position . . . or hereby being relieved of all duties as Assistant to im 
transfer me or in same other way work out your the Director at once and placed on annual leave E 
T 


displeasure with me. So be it. I am fond of the FBI 
and I have told you exactly what I think about cer- 
tain matters affecting you and this Bureau and as 
you know I have always been willing to accept the 
consequences of my ideas and actions. 


re 


pending your submission of application for retire- 
ment. 

I deeply regret the occasion to take action such as 
this after so many years of close association, but I 
believe it necessary in the public interest. Your re- 
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Three days later, Hoover excoriated Sullivan 
during a long, angry session in the Director's of- 
fice, called to discuss the contents of Sullivan's let- 
ter. Hoover relented on the matter of vacation, but 
that was all. The Director wrote back on Septem- 
ber 3—by now calling his assistant “Mr. Sullivan,” 
a clear indication of his fall from grace—as follows: 

I have given, as you know, very careful attention 
to your letter of August 28, followed by a lengthy 
conference with you concerning it's [sic] contents. 

It has been apparent to me that your views con- 
cerning my administration and policies in the Bu- 
reau do no: meet with your approval or satisfaction 
[sic], and has brought about a situation which, 
though I regret, is intolerable for the best function- 
ing of the Bureau. 

Therefore | suggest that you submit your appli- 
cation for retirement to take effect at the close of 
business after you have had such leave to which 
you are entitled. 


Sullivan left Washington for his family's new 
home in New Hampshire (bought a few years ear- 
lier because of his wife's respiratory ailment) on 
September 13, but first he contacted Mardian to 
warn that the end of his FBI career was in sight. 
Sullivan said that unless something was done with 
the logs and other materials he had been keeping 
that related to the seventeen special, secret wire- 
taps, Hoover “might use the records in some man- 
ner" to blackmail Nixon into letting him remain as 
director. Mardian flew to the Nixon estate in San 
Clemente, California, for an urgent conference 
with the President, who directed that the wiretap 
information be removed from the FBI files and 
transferred to the White House. Sullivan complied. 
There are conflicting versions as to whether the 
material was turned over to John Ehrlichman, then 
Nixon’s chief domestic adviser, or to the President 
himself; but with Sullivan's cooperation it was 
safely out of Bureau files where it could have been 
found and submitted, as required, in federal crimi- 
nal trials of people who had been overheard, in- 
cluding Daniel Ellsberg. 

By the time the recalcitrant Sullivan had re- 
turned to Washington from New Hampshire, 
Hoover had named as his successor old-timer Alex 


cently demonstrated and continuing unwillingness 
to reconcile yourself to, and officially accept, final 
administrative decision on problems concerning 
which you and other Bureau officials so often 
present me with a variety of conflicting views has 
resulted in an incompatability [sic] so fundamental 
that it is detrimental to the harmonious and effi- 
cient performance of our public duties. 


While Sullivan took a day of “sick leave” the 
next day, Hoover had the lock changed on his of- 
fice door and his name removed. Five days later, 
on October 6, 1971, after first considering an ap- 
peal through his friends Mardian and Mitchell, 
Sullivan relented and submitted his retirement af- 
ter more than thirty years of service—but not be- 
fore sending Hoover a final, even longer, written 
blast, tracing the same ground, which was never 
answered. Hoover called DeLoach at Pepsico to 
discuss the situation; they talked for forty-seven 
minutes. 


eLoach settled into the lap of luxury as a 

corporate vice president at Pepsico's 

world headquarters on an estate in Pur- 
chase, New: York. Board chairman Kendall as- 
signed him important projects—including working 
up plans for a Nixon Library—and he moved to 
Greenwich, Connecticut, to live the life of abun- 
dance he had always dreamed of. When the Direc- 
tor died in May, 1972, people from all over the 
country called DeLoach—to express their sympa- 
thies and to discuss the implications of Hoover's 
passing—and he was in the front ranks of the 
mourners who gathered in Washington. DeLoach 
had visited with Hoover at a banquet in New York 
City just a week before the old man's death, so he 
had had new and affectionate blessings from the 
Director. 

Sullivan, for his part, went into exile in West- 
port, Connecticut, where he worked briefly for the 
Insurance Crime Prevention Institute, run by 
James F. Ahern, former police chief of New 
Haven. He too had an unprecedentedly comfort- 
able income, but he nevertheless longed for vindi- 
cation and dreamed of eventual reattachment to— 
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Rosen of the General Investigative Division. Sulli- or at least reacceptance by—the Bureau. BU. 
van still resisted, so Hoover wrote again on Sep- Barely a month after Hoover's death, Sullivan Be 
tember 30: received a call from Attorney General Richard G. | 

Since you have net as yet responded to my sug- Kleindienst, inviting him to return to Washington ca 


gestion in my letter of September 3, 1971, you are and help establish an Office of National Narcotics 
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P Each man wondered whether, had he done things differently, 

E he might have become director of the FBI. 

Be: Intelligence within the Justice Department, which asked the former FBI official about the secret sev- 
E: would theoretically serve as a clearinghouse for ia- enteen wiretaps, about how he thought the White 
d telligence information gathered by various agencies House should handle the Watergate scandal, and 
d about the nation’s drug problems. Sullivan ac- ^ about previous political exploitation of the FBI. 
Bre cepted, and by August, less than a year after he On the latter point, Sullivan said he knew of vol- 
E had left Washington in disgrace, he was back in én uminous examples, and offered to testify publicly 
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ambiguous status. He was assigned a suite of cf- 
fices in the Federal Triangle Building, just a few 
floors away from his old colleagues in the FBPs 
Domestic Intelligence Division. His presence stirred 
considerable tension, especially when he hired inci- 
viduals who had left the FBI under fire fron 
Hoover (including Jack Shaw, the agent who mace 


about them. Dean, in conversations with Nixon 
that were tape-recorded and later released by the 
White House, said Sullivan would cooperate in ex- 
change for a job as head of a new domestic secu- 
rity agency. (Sullivan denied that interpretation 
and said he never sought or was offered any such 
job.) There were also suggestions in the White 


P negative remarks about the Director in a universi v. House tapes that if DeLoach did not cooperate in 
E term paper, refused to accept a disciplinary trans- detailing political uses of the FBI under other 
E fer to Butte, Montana, and ultimately sued ard Presidents, the White House wou d have Kendall 
LA won $13,000 in damages from the Bureau). fire him from Pepsico. 

D. Sullivan made several approaches to Acting Da- The Office of National Narcotics Intelligence was 
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rector L. Patrick Gray, offering his advice. But 
Gray, who had named Mark Felt his acting assoa- 


tion of Kleindienst, also called DeLoach to Wash- 
ington for consultations. 
With Gray giving him the cold shoulder, and 


dress. He sent Mardian commentaries on the FBI s 
budget, its structure, its management, and myriad 


dissolved—before it had done anything of sub- 
stance—and merged into a new Drug Enforcement 


"M ate director, kept his distance from Sullivan and Administration within the Justice Department. Sul- 
disc met with him discreetly only a few times. As if so livan was one of several candidates considered for 
E strike the appropriate balance, Gray, at the sugges- the post of administrator of the new agency, but 


he was never formally offered the job. 
Gray resigned, under fire for destroying docu- 
ments connected with the Watergate investigation. 


E with rumors spreading that Gray might not ke William Ruckelshaus, as interim acting FBI direc- 
B able to hold on to his job, Sullivan turned else- tor, hunted down the records of the secret wiretaps 
Ri i where. Robert Mardian was now an official of the — (which led in part to dismissal of all charges 
B Committee for the Re-election of the President, ^ against Daniel Ellsberg in the Pentagon Papers 
s someone who would presumably have some influ- ^ case). Even after Sullivan’s role in conducting and 
2 ence after November, 1972, and Sullivan besieged concealing those wiretaps had become known, he 
be him with letters about the FBI at his home ac- was considered by the White House as a possible 


permanent director of the Bureau. According to 
some sources, he came close to being named. In- 


E other topics. Mardian encouraged the letters, but stead, Clarence M. Kelley was selected. 

Ha | never replied to them on paper. Sullivan also wrote Sullivan returned to New Hampshire. He did 
be: a number of rambling letters about the Bureau ^ some consulting work on security problems for the 
E to Kleindienst, offering proposals for changing i. Atomic Energy Commission, suffered a severe 
E There were mysterious events in early 1973 ir- heart attack, and considered a teaching position at 
P volving the dukes: John Mitchell, no longer holc- — à small college in New Hampshire. He sent a pa- 
as ing any office, and increasingly under suspicion i1 per to a conference sponsored by the Roscoe 
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connection with the Watergate scandals, met wita 
Deke DeLoach in New York City and apparently 
said he was authorized by President Nixon to offer 
him the permanent directorship of the FBI. 
DeLoach, after discussing it with his wife and 
Kendall of Pepsico, came back to Mitchell and 
said no. Gray was thereupon nominated. 


Pound-American Trial Lawyers Foundation on 
"Privacy in a Free Society," in waich he allowed 
as how "the FBI as it is now structured is a poten- 
tial threat to our civil liberties." DeLoach stayed at 
Pepsico. Sullivan lived humbly ever after. and 
DeLoach graciously. Each was called to testify be- 
fore the Senate committee and grand juries investi- 


i While Gray’s nomination was in trouble, and gating the Watergate affair. Both men’s names sur- 
3 there were charges that he had abused the FBI for faced often in controversy concerring the Bureau 
E political purposes, White House counsel John W. and in recycled news stories about the inter- and 
b Dean, III was in touch with Sullivan. Dean and intra-agency intrigues of the 1960s and 1970s. Both 
E Sullivan had had occasional contact while Sullivan offered their cooperation to Kelley. 

E was still in the Bureau, and on at least one occa- Each man wondered whether. had he done 
; sion, Dean phoned Sullivan to ask for an FBI fil2 things differently, he might have >ecome director 
E check on a woman Dean was dating. Now Dean of the FBI. DO 
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TWO 
ITALIAN 
POEMS 


by James Wright 





WINTER, 
BASSANO DI GRAPPA 


Underground, the hair 

Of the old man is growing 
Golden again. 

By noon, the barren 
Sheaf along the 

River leans down, 

And the ten thousand 
Austrians loom white 

On the dim mountain. 


I can’t stand to hear Italians screaming across 


This valley. 

But the evening 

Shows the old 

Man a moment, casting 
Light on a girl's face. 
She carries a little 
Basket of willow 
Slowly home. 


WITH A SLIVER OF MARBLE 
FROM CARRARA 


The holiest human face 

Among all Christ’s mothers 

Knows very well it dreamed for a million years 
In a tall cleft 

Behind Carrara 

Only God made. 


Old men beneath the mountain 
Stand in its shadow, unemployed. 
They do not talk much about 
Michelangelo. 


They know 
A man's hand worked the face. 


You are out of work 

At ten o'clock in the morning 
At Carrara, a working town 
North of Florence, where 


The holiest human face 

Among all Christ's mothers 
Knew very well it dreamed 

Why did I wake? Whose 

Face is this, weeping 

Suddenly awake out of my coarse 
And distant body 

Behind Carrara that only 

A lonely God made? 


And a lonely man there 
Wept for the faces of the prisoners in Florence. 


Even he could not finish. 
Even he 


Could not live long enough. 


This sliver of the white marble of Carrara 
Has a dark vein in it. 


This marble is yours. 
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AUGUSTINE'S 
CONCUBINE 





A story by John Updike 


To Carthage I came, where 
there sang all around me in 
my ears a cauldron of unholy 
loves . . . I sought what 1 
H might love, in love with loving, 

; and safety I hated, and a way 
without snares. 

She was, in that cauldron of the dark and slim, 
fair, fair enough to mock, with a Scythian round- 
ness to her face, and in her curious stiff stolidity 
vulnerable, as the deaf and blind are vulnerable, 
standing expectant in an agitated room. “Why do 
you hate me, Aurelius?" she asked him at a party 
preceding a circus. 

“I don’t,” he answered, through the smoke, 
through the noise, through the numbness her pres- 
ence even then worked upon his heart. “Rather the 
contrary, as a matter of fact.” He wasn't certain 
she heard this last; she frowned, but it may have 
been an elbow in her side, a guffaw too close to 
her ear. She was dressed compactly, in black, in- 
tensifying her husband's suit of dark gray, suiting 
her female smallness, which was not yet slimness, 
her waist and arms and throat being, though not 
heavy, rounded, of substance, firm, pale, frontal. 
She had, he felt, no profile; she seemed always to 
face him, or to have her back turned, both posi- 
tions expressive of not hostility (he felt) but of a 
resolution priorly taken, either to ignore him, or to 
confront him, he was baffled which. She was, he 
sensed, new, new, that is, to life, in a way not true 
of himself, youth as he was (aet. eighteen), or of 
the Carthaginians boiling about them. 

"Love your dress," he said, seeing she would 
make no reply to his confession of the contrary o? 
hatred. 

“It’s just a dress," she said, with that strange dis- 
missive manner she had, yet staring at him as if a 
commitment, a dangerous declaration, had been 
made. They were to proceed by contradiction. Her 
eyes were of a blue pale to the whiteness o^ 
marble, compared with the dark Mediterranean 
glances that upheld them like the net of a con- 
spiracy, beneath the smoke and laughter and gid- 
dying expectation of a circus. 
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"Absolute black,” he said. “Very austere.” Again 
meeting silence from her, he asked, a touch bored 
and ergo reckless, “Are you austere?” 

She appeared to give the question unnecessarily 
hard thought, the hand accustomed to holding the 
cigarette (she had recently given up smoking) jerk- 
ing impatiently. Her manner, contravening her 
calm body, was all stabs, discontinuous. “Not aus- 
tere,” she said. “Selective.” 

“Like me,” he said, instantly, with too little 
thought, automatically teasing his precocious repu- 
tation as a rake, her manner having somehow sad- 
dened him, sharpened within him his hollow of 
famine, his hunger for God. 

“No,” she replied, seeming for the first time 
pleased to be talking with him, cemplacent as an 
infant who has seized, out of the biur of the world, 
a solid toy, "not like you. The opposite, in fact." 


For this space . . . we lived 
seduced and seducing, deceived 
and deceiving. in divers lusts; 
openly, by sciences which they 
call liberal; secretly, with a 
false named religion; here 
proud, there -uperstitious, ev- 
ery where vain! 

At their first trysts, the pressure of time, which 
with his other conquests had excited him to dem- 
onstrations of virile dispatch, unaccountably de- 
feated him; her calm pale body cool and not 
supple compared to the dark warm bodies he had 
known, felt to exist in a slower tire, and to drag 
him into it, as a playful swimmer immerses an- 
other. What was this numbness? Eer simplicity, it 
crossed his mind, missed some point. She remained 
complacent through his failures, her infant's smile 
of seizure undimmed. Her waist was less volup- 
tuously indented than he had expected, her breasts 
smaller than they appeared when dressed. She of- 
fered herself unembarrassed. There was some 
nuance, of shame perhaps, of sin, that he missed 
and that afflicted him, in the smiling face of her 
willingness, with what amounted to loss of lever- 
age. Yet her faith proved justified. She led him to 
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love her with a fury that scourged his young body, 
that terrified the empty spaces within him. 

Strangely, he did not frighten her. She met his 
lust frontally. amused and aroused, yet also hold- 
ing within her, companion to her wanton delight, 
the calm and distance of the condemned. 


In those years I had one,— 
not in that which is called 
lawful marriage, but whom I 
had found out in a wayward 
passion, void of understand- 
ing; yet but one, remaining 
faithful even to her; in whom 
I in my own case experienced. 
what difference there is be- 
rwixt the self-restraint of the 
marriage-covenant, for the 
sake of issue, and the bargain 
of a lustful love, where chil- 
dren are born against their 
parents’ will, although, once 

- born, they constrain love. 

Her bustiand dark gray shadow, she did not for- 
sake; nor dic she, under questioning, reveal that 
love between them had been abandoned. Rather, 
she clave to this man, in her placid and factual 
manner, and gave him what a man might ask: that 
her lover found this monstrous, she accepted as an- 
other incursicn, more amusing than not, into this 
her existence which she so unambiguously per- 
ceived as having been created for love. 

“You love him?" However often posed, the ques- 
tion carried its accents of astonishment. 

Her hand, small and rounded as a child's, 
though cleaner. made its impatient stab in air, and 
an unintended circlet of smoke spun away. She 
had resumed the habit, her one concession to the 
stresses of her harlot's life. *We make love." 

“And how ss it?” 

She thought. “Nice.” 

“Perhaps yeu were right. I do hate you.” 

“But he’s my husband!” 

The word, religious and gray, frightened him. “Is 
it like,” he asked numbly, “with me?” 

“No. Not at all.” Her white eyes stared. Was she 
sincere? 

How often do you do it? In what positions? Are 
you silent, or do the two of you speak throughout? 
What do you say? The litany, attempting to banish 
the mystery ef her rounded limbs so simply laid 
open for another, won from her more tears than 
answers; it appeared, to this amorous youth whose 
precocious and epochal intuition it already was to 
seek truth and truth’s Lord, not in mathematics nor 
the consensus of the polis but in reverent exam- 
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John Updike’s latest novel, A Month of Sundays, 
was published in February. 


ination of one’s own unique and uniquely con- 
figured self, that the details eluded her, she had 
forgotten, they didn’t matter. Incredible! His jeal- 
ousy would not rest, kept gnawing at this sub- 
stantial shadow, her husband. He permitted the 
scandal to become open, and her husband faded a 
little, out of pride. The man’s attentions, sensed 
through the veil of her, became indifferent, ironi- 
cal; still he lived with her, shared her nights, could 
touch her at whim, shared the rearing of their chil- 
dren, a sacred sharing. This could not be borne. 
Aurelius made her pregnant. 

And the husband did vanish, with their common 
goods. The lover and his concubine traveled to 
Rome, and then to Milan. Their child they called 
Adeodatus. The name, surprisingly, came from her; 
it subtly displeased him, that she fancied herself 
religious. 


. time passed on, but I 
delayed to turn to the Lord; 
and from day to day deferred 
to live in Thee, and deferred 
not daily to die in myself. 
Loving a happy life, I feared 
it in its own abode, and 
sought ii, by fleeing from it. I 
a thought I should be too miser- 
a M able, unless folded in female 
- arms . 

Her compliance disturbed him. Her love seemed 
unreasoning, demonic in its exemption from fa- 
tigue. Years after she should have wearied of his 
body, he would wake and find that in their sleep 
she had crowded him to the edge of the bed, her 
indistinct profile at rest in the curve of his armpit. 
The city’s night traffic gleamed and glittered be- 
low; traveling torchlight shuddered. on the walls. A 
cry arose, close to them. She would rise and 
smother the child with her breasts, that the father 
might sleep. Lying nevertheless awake, he felt her 
merge with the darkened room, in which there was 
this unseen horizon, of smallness and limit, of the 
coolness with which she assumed any position, pla- 
cated any need, however sordid. Her spirit was too 
bare, like her face when, each morning, for cool- 
ness in the humid Italian heat, she pulled back her 
hair with both hands to knot it; her face gleamed 
taut and broad, perspiring, a Scythian moon of a 
face. She had grown plump in her years of happi- 
ness. He remembered her smoking, and wished she 
would begin again. He wished she would die. The 
blanched eyes, the blunt nose, the busy plump self- 
forgetful hands. Her lips, pouting in concentration, 
were startled to a smile by sudden awareness of his 
studying her; she would come forward and 
smother him as if he, too, had been crying. Con- 
cupiscentia. Its innocence disturbed him, the sim- 
plicity of her invitation to descend with her into 
her nature, into Nature, and to be immersed. 
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surely such wallowing within Creation was a de- 
flection of higher purposes. Like bubbles, Lis 
empty spaces wanted to rise, break into air, and 
vanish. Their bodies would become one, but Lis 
soul was pulled back taut, like the hair at the back 
of her skull. 
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Meanwhile my sins were 
being multiplied, and my con- 
cubine being torn from my 
side as a hindrance to my 
marriage, my heart which 
clave unto her was torn aud 
wounded and bleeding. Aad 
| she returned to Afric, vowiag 
| unto Thee never to know any 
other man, leaving with me 
my son by her. 

She had been, the mother of Adeodatus, 
strangely calm in receiving the news, anxious fore- 
most to understand, to avoid misunderstanding; 
her quest for clarity, which had made her appear 
rigid, frontal, iconic, brusque at the party more 
than a decade ago, had tunneled through all their 
intervening ecstasies. She was in his arms, her face 
tear-blurred but held back from his, contemplating 
his naked shoulder as if the truth might rest upon 
it like a butterfly. “Monica has found you a wife?" 

"My mother deems it crucial to my salvation 
that I marry." 

"And the betrothed—?” 

"Is two years under the fit age." 

“Not fit, but beautiful?” she asked. De pulchro et 
apto had been the title of his first dissertation, 
composed in Carthage and read aloud to her there. 
She was illiterate. Since, he had ceased to share his 
compositions, with their shameful titles De va 
beata or De immortalitate animae. He had felt 
these subjects as betrayals of her, prefatory to this 
great betrayal. 

“Not beautiful, but sufficiently pleasing,” he fac- 
tually answered, unprepared for the sirocco of her 
grief. “But not you, not like you,” were all the 
words he could call into her weeping, repeating, 
“Not like you at all,” recognizing, at last, her firm- 
ness and smallness so close yet remote in his arms 
as that of a child, an unformed person. The recog- 
nition hardened his heart. His cruelty as he heid 
her heightened him. He saw over her head, where 
gray hairs had come, scarcely distinguishable, <o 
mingle with the fair, back to the fact that she hed 
had a husband and had accepted that husbard 
and her lover as if they were kindred manifesta- 
tions of the same force, as if he himself were not 
incomparable, unique, with truth’s Lord with n 
him. For this she was rightly punished. Punished, 
nay, obliterated, as a heresy is obliterated, while 
love for the heretic burns in the heart of the con- 
demner. Aurelius grew immortally tall against her 
grieving; he felt in her, who had so often sobbed 
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in love’s convulsion against his »ody, the benign 
enemy he was later to find in Pelagius, who held 
that Adam's sin touched only Adam, that men 
were born incorrupt, that unbaptized infants did 
not go to Hell. Such liberal plausibilities poisoned 
the water of life as it sprang from the stricken 
rock. So with her softness, her stolid waist and 
child’s small eager hands, the austerity of her 
dress, the brazen circlets she wore as earrings, the 
halo of fine white hairs her skin bore everywhere; 
the sum was ease, and ease was deception, and de- 
ception evil. So with her perfect love for him. 
There was more. There must be more. 


Nor was my wound cured, 

which had been made by the 
cutting away of the former, 
but after iaflammation and 
most acute pain, it mortified, 
and my pains became less 
acute, but more desperate. To 
Thee be pratse, glory to Thee, 
Fountain of Mercies. I was 
4 becoming mere miserable, and 
ei. AT a Thou nearer. 
In Africa, the sky never shows a cloud. The heat 
the desert bestows upon its green shore is severe 
but not oppressive, like that heavy Milanese heat 
wherein she had pulled back her hair from damp 
temples. She, too, could taste the dry joy of light- 
ness, of renunciation. She cut cff her hair. She 
forgot her son. Nor would she ever make love 
again; there was no moderation in what mattered. 

Among the women of the cenobium she entered, 
she moved not as one with a great grief behind 
her but as one who, like a child. had yet to live. 
Blue was the color of the order, her color, between 
Hellenic white and medieval black. The beautiful 
and the fitting: this, the first of Augustine’s dis- 
sertations, and the only one of which she was the 
substance, stayed in her memory and conspired, 
among these whispering gowned women and these 
sun-dazed walls of clay, to refine that aesthetic of 
rite and symbol with which half-formed Christian- 
ity, amid its renunciations, was to enrich the vo- 
cabulary of beauty. Though illiterate, she drew to 
herself, from these her sisters—the maimed and fa- 
natic and shy—authority. Her limts, veiled in blue, 
became emblems. Her complacence, that had never 
doubted the body’s prerogatives, seemed here, in 
these corridors cloistered from the sun, to manifest 
Grace. Her shamelessness became pride. Her placid 
carriage suggested joy. It was as if her dynamic and 
egocentric lover, whom she had never failed to satisfy, 
in his rejection of her had himself failed, and been 
himself rejected, even as his verbal storms swept the 
Mediterranean and transformed the world. 

She was a saint, whose name we do not know. 
For a thousand years, men would endeavor to hate 
the flesh, because of her. |] 
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LETTERS 





TO MIDGE DECTER 
FROM THE YOUNG 


(And from their parents) 





“The children are not, for 
some reason—may God please 
tell them what it is—in good 
shape.” So wrote Midge 
Decter, essayist, book and 
magazine editor, “enlightened 
middle-class liberal,” and 
mother of three, in the 
February Atlantic. Her essay 
considered the ways these 
children (the generation that 
has just reached adulthood) 
fall short o? their parents’ 
expectations, and argued that 
parental indulgence, naïveté, 
caprice, and moral 
insensitivity have contributed 
to the malaise. Herewith a 
sample of responses to Ms. 
Decter's “open letter." 


Take Heart 


Midge Decters pessimistic vision. 
as revealed in “A Letter to the 
Young," evokes my pity. 

As a fresaman in college this 
year, I am of an age group that 
should be ca led. the true "lost gen- 
eration.” Now eighteen, I was seven 
when Bob Dylan wrote “The Times 
They Are A-Changin’”; I was in 
seventh grade when the SDS closed 
Columbia. The rapidly diminishing 





climax chord of the Woodstock Fes- 
tival came at a time when I was too 
young even to be admitted to the 
R-rated film that was made of the 
concert, let alone travel “back to the 
garden” (as Joni Mitchell sings in a 
song about Woodstock). 

Where does all this place me and 
my peers in the scheme of Ms. Dec- 
ter’s critique? My friends and I 
grew our hair as wild and as appall- 
ing as our parents would let us, it is 
true. Like our older brothers and 
sisters, some of us boasted of having 
experimented with drugs. And, ad- 
mittedly, in our shy way we all tried 
to be promiscuous. Sometimes we 
even added our high-pitched voices 
to the general adolescent din of anti- 
war protest. It was all, in its piti- 
fully shallow way, very romantic, 
and in our minds, very grown-up. 
But now my "subgeneration" is 
older. In fact, we are now just at 
the age to become as effectively 
militant and iconoclastic as we 
dreamed of being during our child- 
hood. Yet we have not done so. 

Most students at universities 
around the country seek to become 
productive members of the "profes- 
sional, enlightened, liberal middle 
class" Ms. Decter so admires. In 
fact, rather than be "self-regarding" 
flower children, they are so intent 
on pleasing “the Establishment" 
that in order to increase their 
chances of being admitted to medi- 
cal school, for instance, many are 
willing to brave the risks of sabotag- 
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ing other students’ lab experiments. : 


In short, we are just the youths 
Ms. Decter should admire. We 
watch with banal, apathetic, unques- 


tioning expressions as the collective — 


“final authority on good and bad” 


(as Decter calls our parents) sug- — 
gests renewed American involve- ` 
ment in Vietnam, as war is threat- 


ened over the price of oil, as famine 


spreads throughout the world, as — 


unemployment lines begin to form. 
Yes, tell Ms. Decter to take heart in 


our example, for our generation, 


like hers, will be capable “of facing, 


tolerating, or withstanding difficulty — 


of any kind.” Rest assured, my gen- — 


eration will be like hers—led by the — 
silent, nervous superachievers, intent — 


on their material goal, lacking the 

time to question the madness of 
their method. 

PHILLIP LONGMAN 

New York, N.Y. 


Sentimental Kitsch 


Ms. Decter speaks of the young ~ 


"pushcart vendors, taxi drivers, 
keepers of small neighborhood 
shops that deal in such commodities 
as dirty comic books and handmade 
candles" as an example of “down- 
ward mobility," but nowhere does 


she mention the abundant evidence - 


of “upward mobility” of today's 


young people. Perhaps if she re- — 


moved herself from the streets 
(where vendors and taxi drivers of 
all ages are prevalent) into the of- 
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. fice buildings, she would notice the 
preponderance of young lawyers, 
. Journalists, teachers, politicians, and 
professionals of all walks. If this 
"downward mobility" is a fact, why 
are medical and law schools reject- 

ing applicants at an unprecedented 
rate? 

-~ Further evidence of Ms. Decter’s 
lack of documentation is found in 
her statement: . anyone or any- 
"thing that touches or confirms what 
you already think and feel, no mat- 
ter how lacking in any other virtue, 
is automatically important.” Had 

- Ms. Decter been familiar with nu- 

-~ merous psychological studies on this 

n subject, she would know that people 
— of all age groups tend to attach the 

Pec most credence to ideas and theories 

- which tend to confirm what they al- 

m ready believe. 

. Maybe I—and others of my age— 

- are lacking in what Ms. Decter calls 

bi “the essential requirements of mem- 

_ bership in the adult tribe," but if 

a pandering to the sentimental kitsch 

— found in her article is one of the re- 
. quirements of the tribe, I think TII 

R just stay in my solitary tepee, where 

RC at least I can be assured of my own 

m individuality. 
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MARILYN F. BRAYNE 
New Britain, Conn. 


a 
a Gee Whiz, Midge 


E I had begun to think that nobody 
`. cared about us anymore, but read- 
. ing Midge’s muddled maledictions 
T Teally brought back the Spiro of '69. 
Ea. gee whiz, Midge, it was such 
a hassle reading all those four-bit 
E BE that I had to skim to get to 
- the good part where you say it's all 
m your fault. 
ProF. Ruby RUCKER 
Geneseo, N.Y. 
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Children on Pedestals 
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I will soon be twenty-five, so | 
. suppose that puts me in Ms. Dec- 
- ters classification of “the young." 
d But there the generalization ends, 
— and were it not for the sensitive, re- 

flective conclusion to the article, | 

would have been very highly in- 
sulted. 
Many of the “case histories” Ms. 
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Decter brings out in her article are 
accurate and true—but God forbid 
that her portrayals be taken as the 
only picture of my generation! 
There are those of us who have 
worked since we were teen-agers in 
order to save up for college. Some 
of us financed our own cars. Many 


of us held full-time jobs right out of 


high school, while we obtained our 
degrees at night. Some of us lis- 
tened to our parents, who encour- 
aged our creativitv, but at the same 
time told us to develop a skill that 
would bring enough financial re- 
turns so that we could buy those 
stereo sets or rent those apartments 
we wanted. Some of us never 
touched drugs, or if we did, found 
ourselves not "turned on" by them, 
and abandoned them. Some of us 
found that the new sexual freedom 
enabled us to love and communi- 
cate on a deeper level, rather than 
merely satisfy biological needs. 
Some of us found the return to na- 
ture a necessity in order to maintain 
our sanity in the ever-increasing 
decibels of our technological society. 

We were told taat a college de- 
gree would net us the world—now 
we graduate to find that there are 
no jobs because tbere are too many 
of us with “Ph.D.” after our names. 
We drive trucks, paint houses, and 
pound typewriters because these 
jobs are all that are open to us—we 
must eat and be clothed, also. Small 
wonder we try to get back to na- 
ture—potatoes are cheap when we 
grow them ourselves. 

I wonder what will be written in 
1995 about our children. I get the 
feeling we will make the same mis- 
takes—teaching them not to commit 
our errors, and putting them on 
pedestals. For isn’t that the Ameri- 
can way? It is youth that is revered, 
not the older, wiser generation who 
should be able to instruct us. Since 
they all seem to have abdicated 
their positions as sages, we have 
only ourselves to look to for guid- 
ance. But how can the blind lead 
the blind? 

Thank you, Ms. Decter. I haven’t 
been this moved by an article in a 
long time. 

J. K. WALDEN 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Hideous Clichés 


In response to Midge Decter’s “A 
Letter to the Young," I speak as 
one of the last of the generation she 
addresses. At twenty, I am the off- 
spring of two paremts Decter identi- 
fies herself with, but as a casualty of 
this nation’s divorce rate, I have 
been, in varying degrees, under the 
influence of three parents. I was the 
last born in my family, my long 
hair never quite reached my shoul- 
ders, and the prospects for mind-ex- 
panding drugs were too self-destruc- 
tive for my liking. My small-town 
background and elitist liberal arts 
education limit me further, and I 
wonder how representative I am. 

Decter’s first generalization, our 
incapacity to face, tolerate, or with- 
stand difficulty of any kind, is an 
indictment not of our ambitions, but 
of the attitudes we assume in 
achieving them. I suppose that, es- 
sentially, we share similar ambi- 
tions: job success, nice families, 
world peace, etc. But our means of 
attaining our ambitions are differ- 
ent, and appear to Decter as igno- 
miniously passive and given to dis- 
regarding the established standards 
for “measuring up." We have lost 
the competitive spirit. If indeed this 
is true, I can understand why. In 
this age, we balance delicately be- 
tween nuclear holocaust, global star- 
vation, and ecological collapse. There 
are no winners, there are only 
survivors. Vietnam showed us that. 

Decters second observation con- 
cerns our tendency to judge things 
by our own individual standards, 
our bent toward self-authentication. 
It appears to Decter that we throw 
out the standards established 
through time and experience to 
form new ones on our own, when in 
fact we are attempting to return to 
the roots of those established stan- 
dards. When we judge things impul- 
sively, by what “turms us on,” to use 
Decters phrase, we are rebelling 
against what her generation would 
have us take for granted. We did 
not have the benefit of the Depres- 
sion. We have never starved; we 
have never been cold. We have 
been raised in a cot:on-candy world 
of trainer wheels and soft pillows, 
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insulated from almost every danger. 
Our challenges are predominantly 
conceptual and mostly intangible. 
And we are numb, we are losing 
touch with our senses. That is why 
we grow organic gardens and seek 
menial labor; simply to get our 
hands in some dirt and to know 
what the earth feels like. We admire 
the difficulties you overcame, but 
must fabricate our own, for they 
don’t come raturally in this society. 
So we leave our colleges and the in- 
ane security they provide, and book 
the next flight to Desperation to see 
for ourselves. 

Finally, Decter finds us para- 
sitically dependent upon her genera- 
tion for defining ours; we form our 
values in opposition to our parents’. 
This is probably not uncommon 
throughout the history of genera- 
tions, but perhaps more vivid in my 
generation because of a heightened 
need to assert our individuality. 

Thanks to communications, we 
are allowed -o see how ordinary we 
are, how obscurely we fade into the 
masses, and how utterly insig- 
nificant that makes us. But we can't 
give up that easily. We desperately 
need a sense that we are not pro- 
grammed prescriptions for the 
American 'young, that we are 
more than just statistics and mailing 
addresses, and that each life holds 
something special. So we resist, and 
build our own houses, and try to be 
different even though everyone else 
is being different in the same way. 
The commercial monoliths that 
dominate this country don't help 
when they make hideous clichés of 
every identity we can muster; where 
now even p-omoting lung cancer is 
"a natural" and love, peace, and 
concern for the environment are 
used to sell soft drinks, life insur- 
ance, and shampoo. 

We're nct failures, we're just 
slower. We've got a lot to drag our- 
selves through, and hopefully out 
of. We've got a lot of re-evaluating 
to do before we firm up our own 
values. But you were right about 
our professors. They copied our act, 
provided little constructive resis- 
tance, and assumed the right to 
deny the existence of established 
truth. It was impressed upon us that 
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the only truth was the one sum- 

moned from within ourselves— 

which, despite their lack of subtlety, 
we all know is true. 

CHAPIN WEEKS 

Williamstown, Mass. 


Working-Class Ethnics 


Says Decter: “Though you were 
once taken to represent the whole of 
your age group, it is no longer a se- 
cret that you ... are none 
other than the offspring, both liter- 
ally and figuratively, of this [liberal 
middle] class." N’en déplaise à Ms. 
Decter, this is contrary to my expe- 
rience. The “counter-culture”—and | 
use this word with embarrassment, 
but it does establish a common vo- 
cabulary with Decter—is not com- 
posed solely of spoiled bourgeois 
Anglo offspring. On the contrary, 
the “counter-culture” was and is an 
association of middle-class WASP 
and working-class Catholic ethnic. It 
is crucial in understanding what 
happened to remember that Lyndon 
Johnson opened the doors of Ameri- 
can universities and colleges to the 
sons and daughters of the working- 
class ethnic through grants and 
loans. (Gone were the days when 
parents sent their children through 
schools. Ethnic youths sent them- 
selves through school) We hated 
Johnson because of Vietnam, but 
few men have done more to help us 
than he. We owe him a great deal. 
My own university, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, was chock full 
of first-timers. Most of my friends 
worked their way through school, 
and none, to my knowledge, have 
been to psychiatrists at their par- 
ents’ expense. 

DENIS LEDOUX 
Lewiston, Me. 


Great Dismay 


The double play of sincerity and 
bewilderment in Midge Decter’s “A 
Letter to the Young (And to their 
parents)" cannot prevent the nar- 
rowness of its view from filling this 
younger reader with great dismay. 

Decter clearly implies that what 
^we all know, deep down, to be the 
essential requirements of member- 


ship in the adult tribe" are the | 
double credentials of power and | 
prestige, or at very least, the ulcers | 


obtained in their pursuit. Decter be- 


littles those of our well-educated 
generation who have opted for 


modest but satisfying occupations — 
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only because these choices do not . 


continue to enlarge upon an out- 


dated immigrant-pioneer value sys- 


tem, cr bolster her own age group's - 
hopes of vicarious sharing in an 
ever-increasing material grabfest. 

Sad that Ms. Decter recognizes no 
intriguing possibilities for any - 
happy or useful life-style other than. 
the conventional entry into the 
world of “real” decision-making. | 

Baffling to discover that Decter is. 
most concerned about our genera- . 


tion's atavistic mating and house- . 


holdirg behavior. It has been fairly — 
common, and perhaps unfortaE 
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so, that even in the most troubled 


of times, such traditions continue in- - 


evitably of their own accord. How- 
ever, it is significant that it is herself 
whom Decter is most anxious to 
have us replace. 
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If Decter is correct in asserting | 


that we alone are the only measure - 


of all we survey, perhaps we are not 


so far from fulfilling her well-in- . 


tenticned wishes for us. I hope, . 


though, that there is still a vast diss 5 


tance that remains between. 
CALLISTA CARD 
Evanston, Ill. 


Not Me 
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Midge Decter never really says - 
what it is she wants from us. Is it — 
that we should respond to the world — 


“se 


executives, 
its artists and 


by being its 
professionals, 


its |— 
int% 


tellectuals, among its business and . 


political leaders; [who would] think - 


a 


its influential thoughts, tend its ma- 


jor institutions, and reap its highest | 
rewards"? Or is it that we should . 
“carry forward the normal human ~ 


business of mating, home-building, 
and reproducing”? I hope these are 
not her ultimate ideas of social and . 
human capabilities. Too many of my — 
generation are doing just these things; 
I don't intend to be one of them. 


J. KELLEY RINEHART 
Olympia, Wash. 
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Not Us 
_ As surely as there is nothing new 
under the sun, you never step into 
. the same river twice. We are differ- 
~ ent from Midge Decter. The ex- 
. Oorbitant sums of cash bandied 
_ about; “enlightened” child-rearing; 
2 media coverage of our every move; 
all had something to do with it, but 
I think the key to our differences 
is more direct. Our youths were 
B ibiunted by very different specters: 
x the Depression versus the sixties, an 
- economic crisis versus crises of val- 
. ues and direction. We both tried to 
E become good at the things that 
3 seemed called for, and have both 
learned, and continue to learn, 
(that the specters of our youth 
- aren't all there is to life's pain, and 
that beating them isn’t all there is 
to Joy 
A hippie wasn't an easy thing to 
be. We lived under high mental 
Stress comparable to combat condi- 
- tions year after year, and I’m not 
_ talking about anything as simple as 
- police or hard-hat harassment. Our 
society told us it was very sick, and 
that we, the young, were its only 
- hope. The oldsters were all too tired 
- or compromised. 
— That's a hell of a thing to tell kids. 
and while we are no longer kids, we 
- were when they deputized us to save 
the world. 
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MARK VONNEGUT 
Boston, Mass. 


A Shot of Maalox 
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, Midge Decter's article, *A Letter 
.to the Young," was a shot of Maa- 
- lox to the ulcer-ridden mothers and 
. fathers who wonder where did they 
EP wrong. 
~ lam a typical “young” one, who, 
- at age twenty-seven, has to kick her- 
self out of bed each morning and 
- blames the day away on a misun- 
B world. We “young” 
. ones need a re-entry place, an intro- 
- duction to the real world, a good 
panting 
_ This article has evoked some reso- 
lutions from me. I thank you and 
. my parents thank you. 
SUSAN BUSSEWITZ 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 
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A True Account 


Midge Decter’s account of my 
generation (who entered adolescence 
in the sixties) feels "true," even 
though I know there are exceptions. 

For the brightest and most lib- 
eral-minded of us, I believe we were 
the first generatior of children who 
were more important than our par- 
ents and teachers. Throw in the fol- 
lowing: First TV generation. Global 
village. Fast-paced socio-economic 
change. Egotistical America's image 
changed. Neither we nor all Amer- 
ica are as confidert as we dreamed 
we would be. 

Our ability to dodge discipline 
and to espouse the rhetoric which 
justified our self-indulgence pre- 
vented us from ascertaining that 
area of maturity and personal wis- 
dom where our limitations began 
and our frontier of potential faded. 

Yes, I avoided the hassles she de- 
scribed, and now find my heart and 
soul and mind unframed by a rec- 
ognizable order and rationale with 
which to create my future. I merge 
into a periodic search for balance. 
As a result, the business of life, its 
regular developments which I now 
need, are more difficult to get on 
with. 

Name withheld by request 


Boring and Irrelevant 


Contrary to what Ms. Decter 
thinks, I found her essay boring and 
irrelevant, not because I fail to un- 
derstand or agree with it, but be- 
cause of the cultivated superficiality 
of her analysis of what went wrong 
with the counter-culture generation 
and their parents. “You are adults 
now," says Decter. "no longer in 
process of formation or unfolding, 
no longer in potentia, but fully 
here." Where? With Midge in New 
York City, having traded our push- 
carts for cemented ambitions? Dec- 
ter's prescription for adulthood 
seems to be that one day we should 
all stand before mirrors and pro- 
claim, with fervor: *Today I will be 
what I am!” 

My real gripe Les with Midge 
Decter’s style of thought, which 
waffles between dreary cliché and 


inflated slogan. So. the young are 
incapable of tolerating difficulties! 
So, the young have refused to heed 
time-tried standards of judgment! 
So, the young have been unable to 


| make choices without reference— 


positive or negative—to parental val- 
ues! So! So? I find nothing thought- 
fully new here—all these charges 
and evaluations have been made 
before. While this is not in itself in- 
dicative of sloppy thinking, Midge 
Decter is guilty of an intellectual 
and moral staleness which comes 
from merely mouthing opinions 
without exposing to critical scrutiny 
the standards of evaluation or the 
evidence invoked in their formation. 

DOROTHY LELAND 

West Lafayette, Ind. 


A Small Point 


Concerning “ʻA Letter to the 
Young": the authoress's scope is 
equaled only by her Christian 
name—Midge. 

MATTHEW SPADY 
Richmond, Va. 


Magnificent 


Midge Decters article is abso- 
lutely magnificent. It is perceptive 
and wise and says a lot of things 
which I think badly need saying. 

ARTHUR W. WANG 
Editor-in-C^ief, Hill & Wang 
New York, N.Y. 


Right On 


Midge Decter articulated every- 
thing I have felt for years. 

ALMERINDA COPPOLA 

Manhattan, N_Y. 


Who Abandoned Whom? 


I refuse, adamantly, strongly 
refuse, to be part of the collective 
guilt Midge Decter has heaped 
upon the heads of parents of chil- 
dren born in the fifies and sixties. 
My husband and I not only spoke, 
but lived the princip es in which we 
believed. We tried our best to pro- 
vide a home in which morals, val- 
ues, and a firm sense of right and 
wrong were promulgated. Books, 


B ko 


knowledge, music, and above all, 
our love for each other permeated 
our household. Our battle was 
fought and lost outside our home. It 
was lost in the adulation and promi- 
nence of wild-haired, drug-oriented 
rock ’n’ roll stars. It was lost in the 
“instant gratification” messages 
bombarding us, courtesy of the ad- 
vertising media. And it was lost by 
the sheer numerical supremacy of 
the adolescents. 

Of course we disapproved of 
drugs! Of course we disapproved of 
premarital sex! Of course we as- 
sumed our parental authority and 
obligations. But our children had 
the freedom to choose between their 
parents’ world and their peers, and 
sadly, most of them picked the lat- 
ter. 

Who abandoned them, Ms. Dec- 
ter? 

LILA KAvET MARKOWITZ 
Woodmere, N.Y. 


Midge Decter Replies: 


To PHILLIP LONGMAN: I am fa- 
miliar with the argument in your 
letter. No sooner have the students 
begun to return to their studies than 
we are privy to announcements 
about their moral inferiority to their 
disaffected elders—“banal, apathetic, 
unquestioning,” all the same old 
words with which the counter-cul- 
ture put down American life in the 
first place. Students who sabotaged 
lab experiments, Mr. Longman, are 
not "silent . . . superachievers" but 
cheaters. Thev are no: seeking to be 
productive members of the system 
(a word which, for tne sake of re- 
turning public discussion to a de- 
cent level, should be banned for ten 
years) but ripping it off, as the 
counter-culture for so long sug- 
gested they ought to do. 


To MARILYN F. BRAYNE: Psycho- 
logical studies may find that all 
people prefer to be “turned on"— 
who can blame them?—but these 
studies have nothing to do with the 
development and refinement of the 
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mind, which was, in the dear dead 
days gone by, one of the avowed 
purposes of education. That process 
can only proceed by, in the first in- 
stance, offering a modicum of re- 
spect to at least some of the rich 
collective experience of the human 
past. Psychological studies are not 
the solution; often they merely help 
to define the problem. Moreover, 
the best of these studies, along with 
a great novel or two, have long since 
taught us the paradoxical truth that 
individuality is not to be found in 
solitary tepees but in society. 


To PROFESSOR RUCKER: I have 
not heard the name of Spiro in- 
voked in the place of rational dis- 
course for years now. Thanks, Pro- 
fessor, for reminding us all of those 
happy times when discussion pro- 
ceeded so elegantly. 


To CHAPIN WEEKs: There is only 
one point I would wish to make be- 
yond thanking you for your very in- 
teresting observations. And that is, 
despite how oppressive the world 
seems to you, you are in fact of- 
fered more, not fewer, means to ex- 
press your individuality than anyone 
who has ever lived. That is part, 
maybe even the crucial part, of the 
difficulty. Humor, a sadly lacking 
commodity in the liberal culture, 
counsels us to accept and even be 
amused by our implication in the 
ordinary. We are not destroyed, but 
actually find our most solid ground- 
ing, there. 


To Denis Lepoux: Ethnic identi- | 


fication is not the issue; the issue is 
culture. If you remember that Lyn- 
don Johnson opened up new ave- 
nues of opportunity to you, then 
you may call yourself a member of 
the counter-culture, but you are 
lacking in one of its essential atti- 
tudes, which is to condemn the very 
idea of opportunity. 


To CALLISTA CARD: My recogni- 
tion of the possibilities for a happy 
or useful “life-style” beyond the 


conventional is nothing to the point. 


I was not preaching but describing, | 


and what I described was a commu- 


nity of people whose happiness - 
seems not only to have escaped me ~ 


but them as well. | 


To J. KELLEY RINEHART: What I 


want from you, what I want from - 
everyone, after the choking position- — 
taking of the past decade, is simply — 
a real effort to tell the truth. What I — 
expect—a perfectly standard ex- 
pectation—is that some will and . 


some won't. 


To MARK VONNEGUT: I am most - 
grateful for your letter. It confirms . 


just about everything I had to say. 


To DorotHy LELAND: There is 
no way to answer to the charge of 
being stale; one can only be con- 


cerned with the question of whether — 
what one says is so. I will freely ad- - 


mit that my "standards of eval- 
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uation” were the simple evidence of _ 


my own senses—standards which in . 
my opinion the members of my. 
generation would have done well to © 
apply in the first place. Then we- 
would not have persisted in publicly — 
taking pride in that which privately © 


made us grieve. 


To MATTHEW Spapy: I gather i 


you did not like my essay. What I 
know about the insect you have 


taken to be my namesake is that it 
bites from under the skin and not 


on the surface. 


To LitA KAvET MARKOWITZ: I 
was not presuming to speak of the 


homes of particular individuals; I- 
was speaking of a generation, of the — 


attitudes it embraced and the atmo- — 


sphere it engendered. To speak of 
one’s children’s “peers” is only to 
take hold of the same question at 
one slight remove. 


And finally, to ALMERINDA COP- . 


POLA, J. K. WALDEN, ARTHUR W. . 


WANG, NAME WITHHELD, SUSAN 


BussEWiTZ: my deepest thanks. O - 
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Everyone is in favor of clean water, and 
many of our streams and rivers are being 
cleaned up. But there's a catch: sludge. 


ast Manhattan, where the Hudson River 

meets the ocean, the coasts of Long Islard 

and New Jersey slope outward, away from 
each other. They form a broad vee, with crooked 
legs of sand and New York City at the point. The 
ocean rolling into this open triangle is called the 
New York Bight. Twice daily, a long white ship 
plows out across it to a point about twelve miles 
offshore, then turns a slow half circle and heads 
back toward the land. This is the sludge tanker 
Newtown Creek. 

On a day in July of 1974, a voyage took the 
Newtown Creek from a dock in Brooklyn down the 
East River, through the Verrazano Narrows, and 
out Ambrose Channel to the ocean. While the 
tanker moved out into the Bight, the captain led a 
tour around her decks. Heading southeast in gentle 
rollers, the ship had taken on a slight sea motion. 
There was no sea smell in the breeze, but instead a 
musty, riverlike scent. The captain opened a hatch 
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on the immaculate foredeck and the aroma stiff- 
ened. Sloshing around inside the hold, just below 
deck level, lay the cargo, a thiek brown liquid. 
This was sewage sludge, the stuf that treatment 
plants remove from sewer water. It was somewhat 
atypical of New York-New Jersey sewage sludge in 
that it had. been cleansed of half of its live orga- 
nisms and its strongest odors. But like most sludge, 
it would contain many different bacteria and vi- 
ruses and "significant" amounts of heavy metals, 
such as zinc, chromium, and lead. 

The sludge tanker moved seaward. A few miles 
beyond Ambrose Light—a platform perched above 
the ocean on enormous stilts—the captain bent over 
a radarscope. He ordered the dumping com- 
menced. Under the bridge at deck level, a grizzled 
mate stood at a large console full of red and green 
buttons. He pushed the buttons .n careful order, 
opening the tanks below. 

You couldn't see the land now. The sky was low 
and white, and the sea around us looked green. 
Back on the stern, the oiler, assis:ant to the engi- 
neer. leaned his elbows on the rail and watched 
the wake turn black. A heavy man in an oil- 
stained shirt and a stocking cap the oiler said, 
looking down, “Yeah it comes out like mud. But 
you can see it breaking up right away. Soon as the 
water hits it, it breaks up and fades away." Sludge 
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from the hold frothed in the wake, then spread be- 
hind the ship in a lengthening, widening line that 
stood out black against green water. 

The ship turned slowly. By the time the wake 
began to clear and the Newtown Creek started 
back toward Manhattan, leaving a vanishing, semi- 
circular trail of sludge a couple of miles long, there 
were other vessels in sight. A barge from New Jer- 
sey, another sludge tanker from New York, and an 
old gray sludge ship from Long Island were con- 
verging on the dumping grounds. 


he Hudson Riwer flows by Manhattan in a 

volume exceeding a billion gallons a day. 

New York City and its neighbors produce a 
daily river of sewage almost twice that large. A 
great deal of this waste-water river flows directly to 
the sea, and another large part is piped to treat- 
ment plants which remove solid wastes from the 
water and collect them in great vats. The amalga- 
mation of wastes is known as sewage sludge. 

In 1974, New York wasn't the only place in the 
country using salt waters to get rid of sludge. Los 
Angeles was piping sewage off its coast into under- 
water canyons; Bostcn was pumping sludge into its 
harbor; Philadelphia was dumping it at sea. At the 
same time, a number of cities had found ways to 
dispose of sewage waste on land. Chicago, Milwau- 


professor named William Harris had been studying 
the ocean floor between Atlantic Beach, Long Is- 
land, and the sludge dump site. According to the 
Times story, Dr. Harris believed that the sewage 
sludge had moved out of the dumping grounds 
and was coming in a mass toward the beaches of 
Long Island. Later he called it "creepimg con- 
tamination." The article quoted Harris as saying 
that the manifold bacteria and viruses harbored in 
the approaching sludge could close some of Long 
Island's south shore beaches by the summer of 
1974. Harris also said that when the sludge got 
close enough to land, some of its germs might be- 
come airborne and make the air conducive to a 
variety of diseases. 

This made better news than the 1970 story about 
the twenty-square-mile dead sea. That report had 
concerned an offshore area, but this related to the 
land. Over fifteen million people had used Long 
Island's public south shore beaches and many oth- 
ers had used the private ones in 1973. So Dr. Har- 
ris’ theory posed an enormous social and economic 
threat. 

Three Long Island residents, Morris Kramer, 
Rod Vandivert, and Bonnie Mellon, who call 
themselves “environmental activists," had arranged 
for the publication of the December Times story, 
which amounted to the first public airing of Dr. 
Harris’ theory. These three people weren't scien- 
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kee, Houston, and Denver were either selling tists, but professional environmental campaigners, E 
sludge as a soil conditioner or laying it down on veterans of wars against things like bridges and d 
large tracts of land. Chicago was growing corn on highways and developments on waterfront and P 
its sludge fields. Meanwhile, New York was build- ^ wetlands. Representatives of several environmental u 
ing a fleet of luxurious sludge tankers. groups quickly joined them in the fight against E 

The New York metropolitan area doesn't have sludge. The organizations included the Friends of ES 
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abundant open lanc nearby. It would have been 
difficult and expensive to find a piece of property 
big enough to hold :he city's sewer wastes. Besides, 
sludge has.always seemed just a small part of an 
enormous refuse problem. The metropolitan area 
generates about 60 percent of the sludge that is 
dumped in the New York Bight, and that is a vast 
amount. But sludge is only one percent of all solid 
wastes. City managers never felt they could afford 
to spend great sums on its disposal. 

The city had been dumping its sludge in the 
New York Bight for about forty years when, in 
1970, a team of scientists reported that the dump- 
ing of sludge and other materials had created a 
twenty-square-mile “dead sea." The report fell into 
the hands of a New York politician, who took it to 
the papers. The story got wide circulation for a 
while and then vanished. The ships kept dumping. 
Almost four years later, on December 11, 1973, the 
front page of the New York Times carried this 
headline: “Sewage Sludge Is Nearing Long Island." 

Since 1969, a Brooklyn College geochemistry 
NN kT OCS ae a GENE QUEEN 1x 
Tracy Kidder is a free-lance journalist, and author of 
The Road to Yuba Cry. 


the Earth, the Striped Bass Fund, the Save Our 
Bays Association, and the Long Island Environ- 
mental Council. People from these and other 
groups, along with a number of ordinary citizens, 
formed a loose federation. The three original 
“sludge activists” and three or four other profes- 
sional environmentalists conducted most of the fed- 
eration’s business. They arranged public hearings, 
they spoke at public hearings, they presented posi- 
tion papers, they cultivated the press and secured 


front-page publicity. 


The activists demanded an end to sludge dump- 
ing, and in the months following the first Times 
story, they gained some concessions from politi- 
cians and bureaucrats. Then, in the spring and 
early summer, they muffled their campaign, partly 
in deference to those citizens trying to rent out 
shore-front houses, who could not be expected to 
welcome the publicity. They also wanted to give 
Dr. Harris time to gather more data. But several 
important public officials—such as the local repre- 
sentative of the federal Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Nassau County executive—as well 
as the local Board of Health, the New York State 
Department of Environmental Conservation, and 
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the New York Environmental Protection Adminis- 
tration, had consistently denied there was cause for 
alarm, and had derided Harris theory. And so, in 
midsummer when the weather got really hot and 
the beaches were crowded, the activists opened a 
new campaign. They arranged a cruise for the 
press. 

On July 9, reporters from a dozen New York pa- 
pers and TV stations were transported out to a 
rusty-looking tramp of a ship, called the Com- 
monwealth, no more than a mile away from Long 
Island's Atlantic Beach. When they boarded her 
around lunchtime, Dr. Harris, a chubby man of 
medium height with a traditional haircut, dressed 
in shorts and sneakers, met them. He was holding 
a white paper plate. A black substance lay heaped 
high on it. *A sticky black ooze," Dr. Harris said, 
looking at the stuff, and explained it was typical of 
What he had been finding on the bottom in ths 
area. 

“A year ago these were little sludge pockets," he 
said, raising his voice against the wind. “We have 
watched them link together, and now the maia 
sludge body has positioned itself within three miles 
of the beach." He puffed on a pipe. “With some 
short patches as close as a quarter mile off Atlantic 
Beach." 

A newsman asked Harris how he knew that the 
stuff he was finding near shore came from the 
twelve-mile dump site. 

“Because of the heavy-metal ratios,” Harris said. 
explaining that he had found a way of “finger- 


printing” sewage sludge by comparing the ratios- 


between heavy metals found in near-shore sedi- 
ments with ratios of metals found in sludge at-the 
dump site. 

A TV reporter asked, “Can you give us a pre- 
diction when it'll hit?" 

Harris answered, “At present rates of movement. 
we believe that by the summer of 1977 the sludge 
will be there. But by 1976, the coliform bacteria 
count will be so high they will have to close the 
beach." He said he suspected the water of being 
unsafe for swimming now. Harris said he wouldn't 
let his children even walk on Atlantic Beach. 

Now the reporters debarked and Harris resumed 
bottom sampling. He was picking up chunks of the 
sea floor with a sort of spring-loaded bucket. low- 
ered off the side of the Commonwealth on a winch. 

A little fleet of power boats had carried us out 
here. The boat I was on, along with a few report- 
ers, two concerned scuba divers, two sludge activ- 
ists, a paid captain, a man named Donald Cotten 
who was running for Congress, and a few ordina 
citizens, lingered near the Commonwealth. That 
ship worked its way closer and closer to the beach 
and at length it sat just about three hundred yards 
from the sand. On our boat somebody said, *He's 
gonna look for sludge in there. Okay!” From 
across the water, we watched the stocky chemist 
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and his students lower their bucket. In a moment 
we saw it come back up. 

Aboard our boat, I heard someone say, 
“Cousteau says the oceans will be dead in ten 
years." “I also helped organize Ezrth Day in Man- 
hattan in 1970," said the politician, Cotten. I 
don't do this there won't be anv lobsters, every- 
body better realize this," a scuba diver said. There 
was also a lot of talk about a "cover-up" by the 
EPA. For months that agency denied that sludge 
was closing with the shore. “A sat Watergate,” an 
activist said. "They're doing a whitewash of a 
brown liquid," Cotten said. Apost es of Dr. Harris’ 
theory, most of the people on bozrd had long ago 
accepted the idea that the beaches were in danger. 
Now they hoped to give the press a successful 
demonstration. Harris had the same objective. Sev- 
eral months back, on a similar excursion, he and 
some activists had led a TV crew on a daylong 
search for sludge and had found nothing worth 
filming, an embarrassment he didn't care to repeat. 

One of the activists aboard our boat cupped his 
hands and shouted through them, across the water 
toward Dr. Harris: *You got it?" 

"They got it!" 

someone cheered. 

“They found sludge three humdred yards off 
shore?” asked a reporter. 

"That's right,” said a black-haired young man. 

"But that’s less than a quarter m le." 

"Thats a lot less, my friend," said the young 
man, smiling. Everyone seemed to 5e smiling. 

How seriously was Harris to be taken? *He 
seemed to be a reasonably good chemist,” a scien- 
tist who: knew Harris before the first Times. story 
broke told me. At that time Harris, who is in his 
late thirties, had virtually no publications and. no 
long history of involvement in ervironmental is- 
sues. He wasn't a well-known scientist, and cer- 
tainly he wasn't an activist. When he first started 
taking samples of the sea floor between the dump 
site and the beach, he was doing it as part of a 
student training program and "just for the hell of 
it.” And before he talked to the Times reporter, in 
December of 1973, he'd only spoken casually, and 
mostlv just to friends, about his evolving theory of 
an impending sewage sludge disaster., 

When Harris first told the Times reporter about 
his theory, he simultaneously alered some state 
and local officials. But essentially he used the pa- 
per to make his theory public. Some officials 
scored him for that, and his reputation suffered in 
professional circles. Years of concera about dump- 
ing in the Bight, expressed in schclarly, dignified 
ways, hadn't accomplished much beyond promot- 
ing further research. So it was common for marine 
scientists to say things like, “I think we owe Harris 
a debt of thanks," or *I would agree that Harris 
has forced several agencies to zero in on what's a 
very real problem." But the scientists I talked to—a 
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marine geologist from Adelphi University, a chem- 
ist from the New York Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation, a marine geochemist from 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, a marine 
biologist from the National Oceanic Administra- 
tion, a couple of biologists from the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries—all disapproved of what they called 
“Harris’ approach." For them, he was speaking to 
the public on the basis of unpublished, unscruti- 
nized, and therefore suspicious data. 

His supporters liked to portray Harris as an in- 
dependent kind of man who “had no ax to grind,” 
who “just wanted to ket the public know what was 
going on.” They emphasized his modesty. “He was 
made public, he didn't make himself public,” they 
said, and they were in a position to know, since 
they had arranged the publicity. 

Harris once allowed that things might have got- 
ten “a little out of hand.” He couldn't have fore- 
seen the exposure his theory would receive, and he 
had been a little reckless back in December when 
he predicted that the beaches would be closed by 
summer—looking toward land the afternoon of July 
9, you could see those beaches shimmering with 
people. As for the airborne bacteria and virus the- 
ory, which he offerec to the Times reporter, other 
scientists had publicly labeled it “farfetched.” 


arris’ theory had threatened the entire 

dumping operation and city managers 

who had a stake in it. His prediction had 
threatened to discredit several state and local 
agencies. Above all, it had promised to embarrass 
the federal EPA, which controlled sludge dumping 
permits and owned responsibility for detecting and 
preventing dumping related catastrophes. These 
agencies, public officials, and a few local politicians 
first doubted, then denied the imminence of 
sludge. The federal EPA became the main repre- 
sentative of this group. A man named Richard 
Dewling usually spoke for the EPA. 

“Be careful of Dewling. He’s got a smooth 
mouth,” said one sludge activist. “If Mr. Dewling 
ever leaves government I’m sure he'll do well sell- 
ing soap or snake oil,” said another. “The Ronald 
Ziegler of the EPA." *A typical engineer." 

The EPA had not investigated the behavior of 
sludge in the ocean. While a team of agency divers 
went out to have a look, Dewling defended the 
EPA's apparent negligence by pointing out that 
they'd only just inherited the responsibility for 
ocean dumping from the Corps of Engineers, who 
had left things in disarray. Dewling said that again 
and again, at many public meetings. Later, a 
couple of months after the first Times story, Dew- 
ling called Harris’ theory “unfounded” and “lack- 
ing technical substantiation.” Chewing on a cigar, 
he confronted Dr. Harris and asked, “Why haven't 
you presented this to us officially, before this?” 


Sludge 


"Some Ph.D.s write technical papers,” Dewling 
once said with a smile. “Others hold press confer- 
ences.” At public hearings, playing on Harris’ ten- 
dency to speak of the sludge as if it were alive, 
Dewling mocked the idea of sewer waste “creep- 
ing" or “leaping.” 

He angered Dr. Harris’ allies with sarcasm and 
frustrated them with joviality. At one of the dozens 
of public hearings Dewling attended in order to 
defend the EPA, there was a speaker who railed at 
him with remarkable eloquence. "He tore me limb 
from limb," Dewling marveled. “I had to con- 
gratulate him. He was so fantastic.” At times Dew- 
ling even praised the activists for their “spirited 
criticisms,” as if to say that while they disagreed 


In Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, sludge is an 
object of local pride. 
Since 1926, the city has 
been recycling its 
wastes to produce a 
salable activated sludge 
fertilizer called 
Milorganite. Today, ten 
prodigious rotary driers 
consume two hundred 
tons of redolent 
municipal sludge in a 
day’s whirr. They sear 
and pasteurize the 
murky mixture and 
release a relatively 
odorless, pelletized 
substance similar in 
appearance to ground 
coffee. Aggressive 
marketing ensures a 
wide national market for 
the entire 80,000 tons of 
organic fertilizer which 
Milwaukee churns out 
each year. Could every 
city do it? Some— 
notably Chicago and 
Houston—have tried, but 
with less impressive 
results. And if everyone 
tried, everyone might go 
` broke. Even the 
Milorganite enterprise — 
operates in the red, 

< although city officials 
say that subsidizing a 
recycled sewage system 
is still less expensive 
than dumping. And who 
knows, if world fertilizer 
shortages continue to 
worsen, sludge could 

. become a national 
resource. 


THE 
SLUDGE 

THAT 

MADE 

MILWAUKEE 

FAMOUS 
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about the sludge they were all really allies in the 
fight to protect the environment. 

Thirty-eight years old, Dewling is a big, fair- 
skinned man who dresses in patent leather loafers, 
wire-rimmed glasses, and wide ties. Regional head 
of the EPA's surveillance and analysis division, ae 
presides over a plush, spacious office. On one wall 
hangs a framed color photo of an oil spill in 
progress. 

Dewling calls himself a "technical man." He 
trained and first worked as a sanitary engineer, 
which means he once was chiefly occupied with 
problems of cost and efficiency in public health. 


That naturally affects the way he approaches envi- 


ronmental issues. You must weigh cost agairst 
benefit, he says. "Let me give you an absurd ex- 
ample.” He asked me to imagine a community, 
faced with competing claims for its limited re- 
sources, that sits by a polluted lake. Should it 
spend a million to clean up the lake or thousands 
to build a swimming pool? Dewling didn’t sav 
what his answer was. 

He also told me, “It’s my nature to be as honest 
as I can and try and put things in perspective. 
People at hearings ask me, 'Are sludge balls a 
health hazard? (Sludge balls are congealed lumps 
of oil that frequently wash up on Long Islanc's 
south shore. A product of oil spills and sewage in 
the water, some recently discovered ones contained 
high levels of coliform bacteria, evidence of fecal 
contamination.) I say, “Yes, in the strict sense of 
the word. But let's prioritize this. " Dewling pulled 
out a book which estimated that dogs drop 750,000 
pounds of excrement in New York City each day. 
Dewling said, with a significant look, "Kids can 
step on dogshit, too." 

A middle-level civil servant, Dewling didn't sin- 
glehandedly write the various positions the. EPA 
took on sludge. But it was Dewling who for 
months stood up before hostile crowds in his color- 
ful jackets and defended those positions in an em- 
phatic voice, asking himself questions, answerimg 
them, tossing out analogies and jokes, and reciting 
data in what even his enemies agree was a con- 
vincing. professional style. He took his first stand 
on the claim that the present twelve-mile dumping 
site posed no threat to the beaches or the public 
health for at least five or ten years. This position 
lasted him through most of February and the hear- 
ings on sludge dumping permit renewals. 

Dewling had to reissue permits: no municipality 
was equipped to put its sludge anywhere but at the 
twelve-mile site. Activists claimed that Dewling 
therefore entered into a conspiracy to conceal the 
truth. about the sludge. As evidence, they pointed 
out that he denounced Harris’ theory before the 
EPA collected any scientific data. Whether that 
was true or not, at the permits hearing Dewlirg 
defended his position— "There is no steady creep of 
sludge"—with several recent studies, conducted by 
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state and local agencies and the EPA. There is no 
evidence of dishonesty in them, but they are slim. 
Only one agency in the area hac the resources to 
investigate the complex question of whether the 
sludge was moving: the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration. NOAA had already be- 
gun a five-year study of the New York Bight. But 
NOAA was equivocal. Its representative said that 
scientists had found some indications that sludge 
had moved eight and a half miles beachward. But 
these “inconclusive” indications didn’t establish an 
“immediate threat.” 

Dewling issued the dumping permits for another 
year. Having invited the public tc speak on the is- 
sue, he announced he intended :o grant the per- 
mits before the hearing began. 

But his stance was shifting. Even before the 
hearing started, Dewling had been trying to per- 
suade NOAA officials to recommend a new deep- 
water dump site far away from the beaches. In 
March, armored in caveats, NOAA’s local repre- 
sentative “tentatively” recommended two large off- 
shore areas where scientists suspected a suitable 
new place for dumping might be found. Then, re- 
peating, "There is no steady creep," Dewling an- 
nounced that the EPA would order the old dump 
site abandoned and a new site opened within two 
years. "Why two years?" he asked. Because, he 
said, sludge production would trple by 1977, an 
increase the twelve-mile site coulcn’t safely accom- 
modate. Dewling had known about sludge loads 
tripling for a long time before this. He’d known 
back in the winter, when he was contending that 
the twelve-mile site could be used for five or ten 
more years. Later he explained, “I still say five or 
ten years. But we can't let any degradation of the 
beaches occur. We can’t take a chance." To let 
dumping continue at the twelve-mile site after 


1976 would be to “gamble” with the beaches and ` 


the public health, he said. 

In April Dewling added several names to a 
growing list of industries denied permission to 
dump wastes at sea. Later, still denying a present 
menace, he announced "our goal." He repeated it: 
"Our goal is to phase out ocean dumping alto- 
gether by 1981." He had reached a resting place. 

During this time, Dewling had deen under pres- 
sure from all sides. TV editorials and newspaper 
articles criticized his first position; all winter and 
spring worried congressmen sen. him inquiries; 
hundreds of citizens wrote him and demanded that 
he take steps to protect the beaches. New York 
City officials communicated with him too. Already 
running out of places to put ordinary garbage, city 
officials didn’t want to abandon their sludge dump- 
ing program, or the twelve-mile site. A former en- 
gineer, Dewling could appreciate the city’s awful 
refuse problems. And he probably did worry about 
the anticipated tripled sludge loads. So he struck a 
compromise. His plan to send the ships to deeper 
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waters in 1976 would double the cost of dumping, 
but it would also give the city almost a decade, 
and maybe forever, to tackle the very expensive 
and difficult problem of land-based sludge dis- 
posal. At the same time, his plan to open a new 
dump site would satisfy demands that he do some- 
thing to ensure the coastline’s safety. 

He’d handled the situation with aplomb, despite 
severe criticism. He made his compromise sound 
like a victory for all sides. But the argument wasn’t 
complete. Dewling hadn’t arranged for the protec- 
tion of the sea. 

Solutions spawn problems. When Dewling an- 
nounced that sludge production would triple by 
1977, everyone realized he was right. The Federal 
Water Quality Improvements Act of 1972 required 
municipalities throughout the country to provide at 
least “secondary” treatment, which removes up to 
70 percent of waste solids from sewer water, for all 
waste water they piped into bays, rivers, lakes, and 
oceans. The law’s deadline was 1977. Its intention 
was to reduce water pollution. 

But when treatment plants remove wastes from 
sewage, those wastes don’t disappear. They become 
sludge. Because of the Water Quality Act, sewage 
treatment would increase dramatically. Rivers 
around Manhattan would grow cleaner, but sewage 
sludge volumes would rise to record levels. And 
most people felt, with Dewling, that the tripled 
sludge volumes could endanger the beaches if 
dumping went on at the twelve-mile site. So, in 
legislating a partial solution to a general environ- 
mental problem, the Congress had exacerbated 
New York’s old sludge disposal problem. 


B now literally hundreds of scientists were 
working to unravel the mysteries of sewage 
sludge and the effects of other man-made 
things on the New York Bight. One of them was a 
thirty-nine-year-old marine geologist named Tony 
Cok. He had been hired by NOAA to make a map 
of the bottom. 

Exploring the seabed off New York, with a 
spring-loaded bucket mot unlike Dr. Harris, Cok 
had found an underwater hill of petroleum-rich 
sediment known as dredge spoils: red sterile sedi- 
ments, the result of acid wastes, and sewage sludge. 

Cok is, by his description, “very environmentally 
oriented.” Now and then, when he is biking along 
the urban seashore with his wife and sees some- 
body dropping trash im the water, he will stop. A 
large man in glasses, Cok lectures the offender, 
and his bushy, sandy-blond moustaches shake. A 
professor at Adelphi University, he lectures stu- 
dents on something he calls “the out-of-sight-out- 
of-mind syndrome." He tells them that one of the 
important ways in which polluters *get away with 
their, uh, their work" is to hide pollution from 
general view. On the wall beside his office hangs a 


WHERE'S 
THE 
LOO? 


Ask Abby Rockefeller, 
and she will direct you 
to the Clivus Multrum, 
an organic toilet dis- 
posal system developed 
thirty years ago in Swe- 


- den, for which she has 


recently received sole 
American distribution 
rights. The device dis- 
charges and recycles ils 
wastes without chem- 
icals, water, or other 
forms of energy ex- 


. penditure. In the Clivus 
.Multrum, kitchen and 


bathroom wastes de- 
scend through a series 
of chambers as they 
slowly decompose, arriv- 
ing in a final storage re- 
ceptacle two to four 
years later as an or- 
ganic humus substance 
suitable for garden ap- 
plication. An adjoining 
vent pipe spirits away 95 
percent of the waste ma- 
terials (and all of the 
odors) in the form of 
carbon dioxide and wa- 
ter vapors. 

Miss Rockefeller, 
daughter of David Rock- 
efeller, is founder and 
president of Clivus Mul- 
trum USA in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. She ac- 
knowledges that the 
high cost (up to $1300 a 
unit) has restricted the 
early popularity of 
Clivus Multrum, which 
has been welcomed into 
only thirty-five ecolog- 
ically independent 
homes to date. However, 
she envisions 
abandoning the 
convoluted system of in- 
terconnected sewage 
pipes and centralized 
treatment plants in favcr 
of small units such as 
the Clivus for on-site 
recovery. “As it is, we 
don't make good sludge 
and we don't have good 
water," she says. “If you 
can find a way of keeping 
wastes isolated and in 
good shape, then that’s 
the way to go." 
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poster saying, TO SAVE THE WHALES STOP JAPANESE 
SALES. But Cok doesn’t have much use for what he 
calls “self-styled ecologists.” 

Cok and most scientists I talked to thought Har- 
ris had overestimated the beachward movement of 
sludge, and had therefore exaggerated the immedi- 
ate threat to the waterfront. On the other hand, 
Cok allowed that sludge from the dump site was 
probably adding to the general murkiness of the 
waters off places like Atlantic Beach. He conceced 
that tripled loads dumped at the twelve-mile spot 
might reduce the water quality to a point where 
the EPA would have to close the beaches. So 
whether Harris' estimates were correct or not, :he 
alarm he spread seemed justified. 

But Cok regretted the emphasis on beaches. “I’m 
least concerned about the beaches," said Cok. 
"That doesn't mean I’m not concerned with them, 
but the severe impact of dumping sewage sludge is 
offshore." He had in mind the fact that the sea re- 
leases much of its energy into waters near a surf- 
scoured beach. Not many animals live in the surf 
zone; Cok calls it *a death zone." In his hierarchy, 
bays and wetlands are most important, because, 
among other things, that is where animals are 
born. Second in importance are the areas begin- 
ning in about thirty feet of water and extending 
out to the end of the continental shelf. Most crea- 
tures spend their adult lives in these offshore seas. 
Sludge out there kills more marine life and rvins 
more habitats than sludge in a surf zone would. So 
Cok worried less about the beaches than he did 
about the EPA's plans to transport sludge to virgin 
waters. 

Those plans had disturbed other oceanographers 
besides Cok. Back in the spring, when Dewling 
asked NOAA officials to help him find a mew 
dump site, some of NOAA’s scientists felt they 
should refuse. The dissident scientists were consid- 
ering the past performance of the sludge. Marine 
biologists hadn’t uncovered all the ways sewage 
sludge affected sea creatures, but they knew that 
almost nothing lived in the dump site itself, that 
sludge blackened the gills and eroded the shells of 
crabs and lobsters. They knew that sludge was rich 
in heavy metals, which are toxic to both fish and 
men at certain concentrations. Although they'd 
never be able.to name all the concentrations and 
effects of the metals, they knew that unnatural 
amounts of things like cadmium and mercury aad 
entered the Bight’s food chain. The Bight is a rich 
fishery. In the Bight, mostly in areas close to the 
city, biologists had discovered fish with missing 
fins, with whole tails gone, with skin hemorrhages 
and skin ulcers. Some fin-rotted fish were blind. 
Naturally, the great majority of fish they caught 
weren't diseased, but among the infected ones they 
found bluefish, weakfish, butterfish and blueback 
herring, northern sea robin, northern kingfish, 
northern puffer, bay anchovy, winter flounder, 
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summer flounder, windowpane flounder, crevalle 
jack. Out of their nets they puled diseased scup, 
silver perch, white hake, red hake, white mullet, 
Atlantic needlefish, Atlantic silversides, mummi- 
chog and striped bass. Some scientists who handled 
sludge and dredge spoils for a while found warts 
sprouting on their hands. 

Tony Cok showed me sludge in the ocean one 
night. Laughing into the salt w.nd, while his old 
research ship tossed its bow seaward, Cok declared 
a solution to all sewage problems. “Cut the popu- 
lation of New York in half.” His hair flew in the 
wind. “A Swiftian solution. You know.” Later he 
pointed ahead, where the moon wake lay on the 
waves, and said, “Right now there should be a 
monster coming up, with coil upen dripping coil.” 

When we reached the twelve-mile dumping 
place, we dropped the spring-loaded bucket, then 
hoisted it back onto the floodlit deck. It was drip- 
ping black water. In the dim light of the ship’s lab, 
I bent over the reeking stuff in the bucket. Cok 
stood off to the side, and in a professorial tone of 
voice described the wet sludge as “a black may- 
onnaise” and “a quivering pudding.” It was some- 
thing clearly out of place, that seemed to be his 
message. Of course Cok had dredged up hundreds 
of buckets of sludge before, and he looked on 
calmly as I probed through the muck with a 
spoon. But it seemed amazing to me that we had 
pulled this fierce-smelling black stuff, bristling with 
human hair, out of twenty fathoms of water, 
twelve miles out at sea. 


n August 2, all the main sludge activists, 

many reporters, politicians, bureaucrats, 

scientists, and a few ordinary citizens gath- 
ered at Senator James Buckley’s hearing on the sit- 
uation. We listened to Harris, who sat and read his 
Statement, pipe in hand; and to Dewling, who 
knew his by heart and stood up when he spoke. 
Most positions were reiterated. Harris said he 
hoped he was wrong. Dewling said he thought he 
was. A well-known oceanographer named Grant 
Gross and NOAA's local chie, Larry Swanson, 
said they thought the immediate threat had been 
overstated. The senator sat at a table elevated 
above the crowd. Activists and a few politicians 
told him that no one could afford to doubt Harris 
anymore. 

The setting was a dining room at Jones Beach. 
Judging from the speeches, mos: of the politicians 
spent their childhoods serving het dogs to the pub- 
lic at this very spot. 

Some politicians urged an immediate relocation 
to the proposed deepwater sites. Dewling cautioned 
against moving the site before scientists had time 
to examine the area that everyone called “out 
there." 

Several speakers talked about ending ocean 
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dumping altogether, saying that the necessary tech- 
nology existed, and all that was needed now were 
the will and revenues to use it. Dewling concurred, 
but warned of difficulties. A technique known as 
the Zimpro process turns sludge into ash. But 
coupled with the problem of building the necessary 
incinerators, Dewling pointed out, is the problem 
of what to do with the ashes. 

Recycling sludge, either selling it to farmers as a 
soil conditioner or using it on city-owned land, 
seemed the most attractive, timeliest solution. Lay- 
ing sludge on soil can contaminate groundwater, 
but it was a proven method of disposal. The preb- 
lem was, Dewling felt, that New York City might 
have trouble marketing its sludge. 

Several months before this hearing, the city tried 
to coax the town of Cadiz, in Harrison County, 
Ohio, into taking some ordinary garbage and using 
it as landfill at a strip mine site. As bait, the aty 
offered Cadiz $40,000 a year. A Cadiz official saad, 
"Harrison County does not need nor does it went 
to be known as the garbage dump of New Ycrk 
City or any other city," and turned the offer dovn. 
Dewling also thought there would be a general 
bias against a compost largely made of human ex- 
crement. 

The city might get around those problems by 
purchasing its own land, as Chicago had. But Chi- 
cago’s sludge disposal program had stirred ap 
trouble too. Chicago was being sued right now, be- 
cause of the odors rising off its fields. Dewling gen- 
eralized again: "There is no way of disposing of 
sludge without causing some impact." 

With time and money, the EPA would find a 
suitable disposal method and the city would ce- 
velop it. But not before 1981, unless something €x- 
traordinary happened. “Give us eleven thousand 
acres outside the metropolitan area and we'll stop 
ocean dumping in two years,” Dewling told tae 
senator. But Dewling didn't seem to think they'd 
get the land. And the senator, who may have been 
thinking about upstate voters, didn't take up the 
suggestion. When it was all over, he told Newsday 
reporter Harry Pearson, “The question we have to 
determine, after we get a team of scientists to eval- 
uate the evidence presented here, is how much 
time we can shave off that 1976 date, how much 
sooner we can move the site." 


A quiet period followed. The sludge ships still 


cruised daily in and out of New York. In August, 
Tony Cok went down in a submarine to look at 
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the proposed offshore dumping sites through a 
window. He watched large schoois of fish swim by, 
and on the bottom he saw huge beds of scallops, 
crabs, and ocean clams. “Probably enough to feed 
most of the American Indian population, if you 
want to talk in those terms." 

If New York hid its sewer wastes down there, 
most of the bottom life would be destroyed, Cok 
said. Sludge dumped in that offshore area might 
also travel, maybe back toward land and maybe 
into the Hudson Canyon, a teeming fish migration 
route. 

Cok returned to land, saying, “Ahhh, Buckley’s 
full of it," and was more opposed than ever to 
Dewling's plan. Sludge at the twelve-mile dump 
site had degraded about twenty square miles of 
ocean. Cok expected that sludge sixty miles off- 
shore would have similar effects. It would con- 
taminate the bottom and literaly bury bottom- 
dwelling creatures as it fell. Dumping out there 
would fill another region with dangerous concen- 
trations of heavy metals, and might establish a 
new center for the spread of fin rot disease. And 
sludge dumped in the recommended offshore areas 
would probably travel more widely than it had 
around the twelve-mile site. 

He talked optimistically about stirring up inter- 
national wrangles and lawsuits that would prevent 
the ships from dumping farther offshore. But by 
fall. his optimism seemed depleted. In October, 
when I spoke to him again, I esked, “As far as 
public policy toward the ocean gces, what are your 
hopes?" I pressed him for an answer. 

"To be brutally frank, I dont have any," he 
said. 

On October 2, 1974, the EPA sent a letter to all 
sludge-dumping municipalities in the area, inform- 
ing them that plans to send the ships *to a new lo- 
cation" about sixty-five miles offshore were now 
"firm." And so sewage sludge would continue to 
cascade down onto the backs o^ fish and crabs. 
Only now it would happen in unspoiled seas. 

I don't know who was to blame for this unfortu- 
nate turn in events. The problem was well ad- 
vanced by the time players like Harris and. Dew- 
ling entered the scene, and in the end they seemed 
helpless before the rising tide of metropolitan sew- 
age. But the situation remained preposterous. 
Years after the first sludge warning hit the papers, 
engineers were still removing wastes from water 
only to have sailors dump the wastes back in the 
water again. U 
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Far above the Arctic Circle on 
Alaska’s North Slope lies the larg- 
est oil field in North America. The 
Prudhoe Bay oil fielc holds an es- 
timated 10 bi lion barrels (one bar- 
rel equals 42 gallons) of crude oil. 

For years engineers have gen- 
erally agreed that a pipeline would 
be the most economical way to get 
the oil out of this wilderness. 

In 1974 work began on the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline System—the 
largest single construction project 
ever undertaken by private industry. 






It took over one-half million tons of Steel to 
make the 798 miles of pipe for the project. 
The sections eie 40' and 60' long, 48" in 
diameter. 

The route 

The Trans-A/aska Pipeline System 

will be about 798 miles long—wind- 

ing its way from Prudhoe across the 

rugged face of Alaska to Valdez, a 

deep-water port in southern Alaska. 

The Pipeline must cross 3 major 
mountain ranges, including the 

Brooks Range, where it will snake 

through Diet ich Pass at 4,500 feet 
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The 798-mile Trans-Alaska Pipeline System 

may ultimately carry 2 million barrels of oil 

a day from Prudhoe Bay to Valdez. 
elevation. It will cross 17 major riv- 
ers, including the Yukon, third larg- 
est in North America. 

At the southern terminal point in 
Valdez, the oil will be loaded into 
ocean-going tankers and shipped 
to the U.S. West Coast. 


80* below zero 

Working conditions along the route 

are almost without parallel in the 

history of the industry. 40-mile-an- 
hour winds and temperatures down 

to 80° below zero can reduce hu- 
man work efficiency by 90 percent. 


27 Empire State Buildings 
It will take over three years and 
nearly $6 billion to build the Pipe- 
line. This is the equivalent of what it 
would cost today to build 27 Empire 
state Buildings, or 3 Panama 
Canals. 

Ownership of the Pipeline is held 
by eight companies, with Exxon 
Pipeline Co. having a 20 percent 





interest. These companies formed 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. to de- 
sign and construct the Pipeline. 


What's happening today 

Right now, thousands of men and 
women are working on the Pipeline 
at many different camps spaced 
along the route. Employment will 
reach a peak of 15,000 workers at 
29 camps. 


The highest hurdle for the Pipeline will be 
the 4,500-foot-high Dietrich Pass in the 
Brooks Mountain Range. 


The present schedule calls for 
the Pipeline operation to begin in 
the summer of 1977 at 600,000 bar- 
rels a day, with capacity of 1.2 mil- 
lion barrels a day shortly thereafter. 
Ultimately, the pipe may carry 2 mil- 
lion barrels a day. This important 
new source of oil will help America 
become more self-sufficient and 
less dependent on foreign oil. 

For additional information on the 
Trans-AlaskaPipeline System, write: 
Exxon Corp., Dept. L, Box 1147, 
Ansonia Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10023. 
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A story by Sean O’Faolain 


hree men are seated on a low grassy wall 

opposite the high, white, wide, double, 

weoden, open gates and porter’s lodge of a 
mental institution a mile from the modest town of 
B-—- in the province of D——-. Once it was frankly 
called The Madhouse, later, more delicately, The 
Asylum, still later, more accurately, The Mental 
Hospital, finally, less candidly, Saint Senan's 
Home. Two of the three men wear peaked-cap uni- 
forms. The third wezrs another kind of uniform, 
the usual gray. hirsute, tweed suit, hairy gray cap, 
woolen shirt, and the boots without laces worn by 
all house-bound patients. A few, so-called “good” 
patients, who are encouraged to walk freely about 
the neighboring town and countryside, dress like 
you and me. This mam is privileged to sit just out- 
side the gates of the Home. 

The three men are looking at the ground under 
their feei, considering whether, without spoiling 
this favored spot, it would be feasible to have 
some gravel spread there as an insurance against 
the fogs, damps, anc miasmas rising under their 
boots when the ground tends to become soft and 
muddy. The patient. answering to the name Mr. 
Cornfield. has just suggested that the low wall 
would be a more comfortable seat if paved with 
flagstones. This suggestion meets with a majority 
disapproval. 

“Cold flags,” says one of the attendants, slowly 
and. paternally circling his belly with his open 
palm, “could give you piles.” 

Mr. Cornfield argues quietly that damp grass 
and damp earth are "just as conducive to hemor- 
rhoids." 

At this the two at'endants begin to discuss the 
meaning of the worcs piles and hemorrhoids. Mr. 
Cornfield. for whose knowledgeability and clever- 
ality thev entertain a very proper respect (he was 
once a jcurnalist), informs them that the word piles 
comes from Old English and etymologizes from the 
same source as the word pellets, or as the Spanish 


form of tennis known as pelota. “By God!” says 
the fat attendant, whose paw is still comfortably 
navigating his belly. “You could get tennis balls 
from piles all right!” Soon after this, an obese 
woman from the lodge inside the gates appears on 
her doorstep with her right index finger placed 
horizontally on her left index finger to symbolize 
Tea. The attendants abandon their patient, who 
hangs his hands, clasped, between his thighs and 
contemplates the earth they have been discussing 
until a refined Saxon female voice says. “Good 
awfternoon, Mr. Cornfield." 

He rises and bows. 

"Good afternoon, Miss Huggard." 

The lady and the lunatic sit side by side. Some 
three miles farther on, she teaches in a tiny, rural, 
Protestant school the few remnant children of the 
Reformation left in these parts. He sees her almost 
every day, in fine weather, at this hour, appearing 
underneath the tunnel of trees that marks the 
penultimate stage of her daily three-mile trudge 
out to the school and back to the old family home 
of the Huggards, a tall, weather-slated house that 
has stood in its own grounds outside the town for 
four generations, and of which she is now the only 
occupant. She stretches out her feet and surveys 
her brogues. He knows what she is about to say: 
she says it every time. 

"Those skates won't lawst me another month. 
Every yeah I weah out three paihs of boots going 
east and west. So you are back?" she adds in as- 
tonishment and admiration. "I missed you, you 
know. Back from London!” she annotates, as if he 
were Marco Polo. “It was naughty of you, I ga- 
thah, to have run away?" 

“The caged bird always flies away,” he laughs. 

“And how is good old London?” she asks as 
breezily as a games mistress—if games mistresses 
ever reach fifty. 

"Not much different, really, since I saw it last. 
Which was eleven years ago. Too many people. 
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More coloureds. Noisier. When did you see Lcn- 
don last, Miss Huggard?" 

“I was there only once, Mr. Cornfield. When | 
was fifteen. Just before the war. Daddy met me at 
Victoria Station, and took me by Underground 
down to the docks. The next place I set foot on 
was the Barbadoes. As a rule, women, it appears, 
are not very popular aboard ships, but I had great 
fun. But of course I was not a woman. I was just 
Captain Huggard’s little girl.” 

The word “Barbadoes” had visibly excited him 

“Are they wonderful, the Barbadoes?” 

“Rather British-ish. Of course in a long, long- 
ago way. A bit ungainly. I suppose they are all 
changed now.” 

She grimaced and spread her hands in a lorg, 
long-ago way. Rather ungainly, with her sand-gray 
hair, her humble spinster’s eyes, her stooped back. 
He wished she did not have to feel that the oae 
adventurous image of her life had altered. 

“My father was drowned in 1943. I had just got 
my teacher’s diploma. It was very fortunate. I was 
free to look after Mummy.” 

The walls had closed early on her. She smiled, 
looked toward the distant outline of her home. 

“There was a First World War song called ‘The 
Last Long Mile. I’ve got to face it. It is always 
pleasant talking with you, Mr. Cornfield. Tell me! 
Does your recent escapade mean that now that 
you have shown that you can travel you may at 
last be allowed to visit the town? Walk the roads? 
You might even visit my school? Wouldn't that de 
jolly!” 

“It may work the other way round. They may 
now feel confirmed in their notion that I am irre- 
sponsible.” 

"Oh. deah! I do hope not, Mr. Cornfield.” 

She rose. He rose. 

“I have stolen some begonia bulbs for you,” he 
said in a naughty-boy voice. "If you come up to 
the corner by the land steward's house this evening 
before the supper bell, PII have them for you.’ 

"I will come. I do hope you may continue to 
help the gardener, Mr. Cornfield. Your trouble is 
you do not occupy your mind enough. Work is 
good for the soul.” 

She smiled again: he lifted his cap as she 
walked away from him. How Protestant! 


is two caretakers presently returned and sat 

on either side of him. Over their tea they 

had decided that flags underneath their 
bottoms and flags underneath their feet would be 
best of all, about which they became so excited 
that they had barely time to salute Doctor Rey- 
nolds in her scarlet sports Triumph, her black curls 
leaping in the wind as she whirled through the 
gateway so sharply that her front fender barely 
missed its left pillar. 
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Her eyebrows soared with pleasure. He was 
back! She had a snapshot of him in her side mir- 
ror, rising to bow after her the wzy he always used 
to do. As she sped up the aveaue she was still 
chuckling at his cap lifting sedately from his head. 
inclining baronially, as if he cwned the whole 
blooming madhouse. Odd how those old-fashioned 
ways of his got on the nerves of every doctor in 
the place except herself. *Cornfield's folie de gran- 
deur'"—until she gave them their answer one night 
at dinner. 

"So far as I can see, the only unusual thing 
about his manners is that they are so good: the 
one man in the place who knows how to treat a 
ladv properly." 

They had guffawed, of course, but she knew she 
had drawn a spot of blood: also ‘rom herself. who 
had taken a whole year to pick him out from 
among the hopeless herds brought in here from 
the moors, the mountains, and the dying islands, 
mooing as softly and ceaselessly as a village 
pound. Yet all he had done that morning four 
years ago had been to waist-bow to a nurse who 
had responded with a wink and a provocative cock 
of the ankle. A nurse had known how to handle 
him. She had never known whether to treat him as 
a patient or as a man. 

She braked in the doctors’ parxing space at the 
top of the avenue, got out, banged the door, and 
stood glaring across the river valley at the green 
ridges of Magharamore. She conjured up from be- 
hind it the narrow glen of the Owenaheensha. She 
had fished both rivers many times, but there was 
really no good fishing that way until you came to 
the lakes at Laoura. She slewed Fer head eastward 
to a round hill, ten miles away, horned like Moses 
by two beams of upthrown sun. Every horizon 
shouldered white clouds that shouldered more 
white clouds. that shouldered still more clouds up 
and up into the deepening blue. Below her the 
daffodils scattered about the grouads did not sway. 
The air smelled freshly of the Easter rains. In exas- 
peration she ruffled her poll. She would give it to 
him straight this time. 

"Jack, you damned fool! You've bollixed it for 
keeps. For years you've been telling us that all you 

want is to be allowed to stroll around the roads 
and into the town for an hour a day. Solid John 
C. Reliable John C. To prove it he runs away from 
us to London. And then, after six months of 
AWOL, here he comes crawling back like the 
Prodigal Son." She knew that what she would ac- 
tually say would be, “Welcome tome, Mr. Corn- 
field. I trust you know that you were mad to have 
left this madhouse. In vour five years among us 
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nothing became you less than your leaving us, and 
nothing nore than your return to the village 
pound." He would laugh politely. He always saw 
through her defensive jokes. The one thing she 
would no: dare to say would be, “I missed you.” 

She started to empty her car, furiously throwing 
the stuff òn tae cement—rod. waders, basket, suit- 
case. She became aware of a familiar smell. That 
would be Mac, pipe smoking, delivered through 
the revo ving glass doors, his lean cheeks in- 
sucked, his heavy eyelids lowering at her legs. He 
would not speak until she deigned to turn. She fi- 
nally did He lifted his pipe silently. She noted 
that he vas not coming forward to help her with 
her gear. If she had been a pretty nurse . 

“Nice holiday, Doctor Reynolds?” he asked cir- 
cumspect/y. 

“Yes, if you don’t mind lashing rain, and a 
force-10 gale. If l'd been a flying fish I might have 
caught a flying fisherman. I played poker. drank 
Irish, cha n-smoked, and read six whodunits.” 

"And won every game hands down, I bet? And 
drank them all under the table? And had the vil- 
lain spotted by page fifteen?" 

"One has to shine at something." 

"You saine! Your boyfriend is back." 

She stared him down. 

"So London didn't work?" 

"We warned them. didn't we? Six months to the 
day. l'd have given him six weeks. He stayed with 
his daughter. that fat, rich American Jewess who 
kidnapped him from us in October. Four days ago 
he bombed her. Two black eyes, a crushed rib, and 
a broken septum.” 

“Good for aim! She is a right bitch.” 

“On that, Doctor, if on little else, we are of one 
mind. There were occasions when even I felt my 
toe itching. However, you and I, not being mental 
patients—so far—can afford to dream violently. 
With hing, an itch today, a black eye tomorrow, a 
knife the day after.” 

She fzcec him full and crossly, her yellow 
sou'wester in one fist, her gaff in another. 

"| hav? repeatedly pointed out to you, Doctor 
MacGowan, that Cornfield is as sane as ] am. 
Even if you think that’s not saying very much.” 

Furiously she turned her back on him, threw 
down gaf and sou'wester. rummaged for her book 
bag. He would be looking at her bottom now. He 
spoke pleadingly. 

"Judy!" 

She turned. 

"| missed you.” 

"Lookt, Mac. Are you by any chance jealous of 
Cornfield?” He scoffed defensively. “Then why 
can't you lay off me? The place is full of passion- 
ate nurses mad for it.” She switched herself off. 
“How did he get back?” 

“His American son-in-law threw him on a plane 
at London airport last Sunday morning. With a 
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fiver stuffed into his vest pocket. At a quarter to 
one this Tuesday morning I was awakened by 
somebody at my doorbell. An old hand, he knows 
all the ways in. I hauled up the window. There 
was your ladyship’s lordship, below on my door- 
step. shouting against the wind and rain for God's 
sake to let him in. He was like a water rat with his 
big, effluent knob of a nose. We had quite an in- 
teresting chat, roaring up and down to one another 
at the tops of our voices. I've never seen such a 
night. | wouldn't have left a milk bottle out on 
such a night. No hat. No overcoat. He'd eaten 
nothing since he left the plane. Hiked the whole 
way. He was carrying a cardboard suitcase contain- 
ing dirty linen, a large photograph of his daughter, 
and two small pictures of her that he had been 
painting. I let him in, poked up the fire. gave him 
a hot toddy, and watched him steam larger than 
life. That man has a superb constitution. You saw 
him just now, fresh as a daisy after being storm- 
battered for nearly forty hours." One side of his 
knife-edged mouth smiled. *While I am deciding 
what to do with him next, I have sent him up to 

Ward Three." 

Her voice soared. "Now why the hell should I 
have the silly bugger under my care?" 

He looked paternally at her over his glasses. 
"We all have our special babies, Judy. Admit you 
are pleased to have him back." 

"Not particularly," she said, sulkily lowering her 
owl-lidded eyes. “I have lost interest in his case. 
He is simply a sound, healthy, ordinary. bad-tem- 
pered man whom we have ruined by domes- 
licating, nationalizing, habituating, acclimatizing. 
or. in the neologistic gobbledygook of our bombas- 
tic. profession, institutionalizing so thoroughly that 
he is now afraid to live a normal life. We have 
turned him into that well-established male Irish 
type. the baa-ram bleating for his mummy's teats. 
Which we provide. Self-absorbed? Self-pitying? 
Egocentric? Chip on the shoulder? Truculent? 
Timid? Incurably self-referential? All that, but 
even if he really did give his blonde cow of a 
daughter a couple of shiners, does that make him 
insane? Any more than it would you, if you were 
to marry me as you say you would like to, but 
would not, and give me two pandas when you dis- 
covered the sort of bitch you would sooner or later 
decide I am? That would not be you walloping me. 
It would be your dear little ego revenging itself on 
the whole monstrous regiment of women from Old 
Mother Hubbard. and Old Mother Goose, and 
Holy Mum the Church. down to Mother Ireland 
and your own dear departed and long-suffering 
Mother Machree. Doctor MacGowan!” 
sweetly and gently. "Why have I to explain these 
elementary things to you so often? Did vou never, 
when younger perhaps, think of taking up plumb- 
ing, or dentistry, or some other study a bit more 
obvious than psychiatry?" 
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"Some day, Judy," he said quietly, “I will black 
your eye without the blessing of either Father 
Freud or Mother Church, and it might do yov a 
power of good. Meanwhile. . ." 

She barely felt the trap snap on her neck. 

". .. I have been rereading your dossier on 
Cornfield. This afternoon, in fact. You stress that 
he should be allowed a limited freedom. I think 
you are on the right track. If this man can travel 
once to London, why should he not travel twice? 
Turn the matter over again in your mind, Doctor 
Reynolds. If we are in accord, I propose to tell 
Mrs. Reuther that she must henceforth accept full 
custody and responsibility for her father. In Lcn- 
don. Or in New York. Or wherever else she 
damned well likes.” 

He turned to go. The shrillness of her voice 
halted and turned him. 

“Mac! You can’t do this! You can’t encourage 
this poor devil to get attached to us—and then 
boot him out into the streets of London.” 

“Isn’t it what you have always been asking ‘or 
on his behalf? Freedom of the city?” 

“Not of London! What is he going to do in the 
purlieus of Sloane Square, Lowndes Street, Kinner- 
ton Street, Eaton Square, Belgravia? A man who 
has been accustomed for five years to sitting on 
the side of a country road watching that evening 
sun go down, chatting with passersby, looking at a 
spider in the grass, the drops of dew hung out to 
dry on a cobweb, able to sit in the gate lodge by 
the fireside in the winter with Patrice’s fat wife, 
poke the coals, lift the curtains, look at the flooded 
fiver,-look . . ^ 

With a sob, incoherently, she waved around to 
the gray-stemmed daffodils and the climbing 
clouds. 

His voice became precise and hateful. 

"This may be pointed out to his daughter. We 
have done our bit. See you at dinner," and the 
glass valves of the door whirled the blues aad 
whites of the sky behind his back. 

"Damn you!” she said bitterly at the slowing 
doors. Then, luggage-laden, she bumped up the 
stairs to her rooms. 


N the window she took up her old bird-watch- 
ing binoculars. He was there still, a 
blurred figure sitting on the low wall, 

alone. She focused him to sharpness. His back to 
the fields, his hands hanging between his knees, he 
was looking at the earth. Suddenly he rose, 
straightened, braced his aching back, lifted his 
Atlas arms to grasp the sky. A fine figure of a 
man, six foot one, red nose like a sailor, brisk 
black hair. Aged fifty? Not much in his head. Soft- 
cored. Too gentle. A bit of a coward? Her vitality 
hungered to eat him up. She had never seen him 
stripped, but Mac, who had checked his condition 
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several times, reported that he had the physique of 
a man of thirty. She wanted him. My soul thirsts 
for him in this wet and rainy land where there is 
no sun. I want him where every woman longs for a 
man, where other women long for the leap of a 
child. What do I see in him? Myself. 

She laid down her field glasses. drew a hot bath, 
stripped, and filled herself a glass of Irish. She 
glanced at her mirrored face, her bulldog nostrils, 
pocked skin, big mouth, prognathous jaw, laid her- 
self in her hot bath and slowly sipped her liquor. 
She glanced along her full fish-length in the bath, 
calmly aware that the gods had never created a 
more preeminently beautiful body, as far as the 
neck. She cheerfully informed her wriggling toes, 
“If I had been dug up in marble two hundred 
years ago as a headless Venus, l'd be on display 
now in the Louvre under spotlights.” 

Her eyes wandered out of her bathroom to her 
book bag, squatting like a black cat in the middle 
of the carpet of her living room. Jessica's Daugh- 
ter. According to his publisher. “John Cornfield's 
magnificent 100,000-words cry for Freedom." He 
should have been dug up as a brainless gladiator. 
Four months it had taken her to wheedle it out of 
his besotted daughter, and then only under a sol- 
emn promise that nobody else, not even he, must 
know that a copy of the novel still existed. 

Now, it may be agreed that every visible and ce- 
lestial achievement is, in the nature of nature, 
flawed. That thing was an embarrassment. Auto- 
biographical. as she had expected, which was why 
she wanted it; and almost straight autobiography 
at that, which was why it was a failure. When she 
was a student at Westminster Hospital she had had 
a lover who was a real writer who had made her 
see that the truth is always much too complicated 
to be told straight. Here everything was grim as 
grime. The hero, like the author, an only, lonely 
child. Named Shawn. Scene, a gay English mining 
town. Father and mother Irish born, Roman Cats, 
elementary school teachers. At twenty Shawn flies 
from insensitive and brutal England to warm- 
hearted, kindly Ireland. She snorted. What John- 
Shawn had fled from was the war, the blackout, 
roving searchlights, ack-ack, austerity. End of Book 
One. Dublin. Our hero is found working in Dub- 
lin. On an R.C. magazine. That word had always 
amused her: a storehouse for explosives, the part 
of a rifle where you put bullets, French for a shop. 
This shop provokes his last wild cry for freedom 
when he meets a Jewish girl named Jessica, visiting 
Ireland from New York, loses his virginity to her, 
marries her, gets booted out by his warmhearted 
and kindly employers, disowned by his father and 
mother, and angrily returns to cruel, cloddish 
England. End of Book Two. Fleet Street. Updating 
obituaries and checking sports results. Lives in a 
flat in a demidetached in Crouch End. Constant 
quarrels with wife. Conscience in flitters. Drinks. A 
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chaste and tender friendship with an Irish prosti- 
tute whose conscience is also in flitters. And then, 
casually, simultaneously, and without warning, he 
fathers a beautiful daughter and a highly success- 
ful novel. Peace? Achievement? Freedom? 

In real life Jessica s Daughter had been a flop. 

To his credit, by the time she was compiling his 
original dossier, he was able to refer to this fiasco 
with a bitter humor. But he could not remember 
even the titles of his four subsequent, unpublished 
novels. 

"Four? What persistence, Mr. Cornfield! Still, | 
hope you enjoyed writing them?” 

"| hated every moment of them. Every one of 
those bloody things," his cassette recorded, "was 
written under the whip of the most character- 
istically bossy conceited insensitive ambitious mis- 
anthropic egomaniacal woman who ever issued out 
of the loins of Abraham." 

A pity he did not wait another few years before 
writing these failures. He would have had at least 
a splendid ending for one of them. 

The cassette again:— 

"We came back to Ireland on holidays eleven 
years ago she started nagging at me to write a 
sixth novel one morning I saw red for ten seconds 
Ive often timed it I went for her with a loose 
brick we had to keep the door of the kitchen open 
à cottage we hired a small pink Georgian brick six 
inches by three it didn't do her any harm only for 
all that blood streaming down her face and she 
running around in a circle like a dog with the dis- 
temper and poor little Beryl staring." 

His wife was probably right to commit him to a 
private clinic and go back to New York with the 
kid. Five years later, when she died and the cash 
stopped, they had to take him in. 

She sucked down the last drops of her whiskey, 
deposited the glass om the bath mat, sat up and 
slowly and softly began to soap her armpits and 
her lavish breasts. Eleven years behind walls and, 
in her view, only one symptom of abnormality: the 
smallness of his protest against his life of a cast- 
away—his plea to be granted sixty minutes a day 
alone. Crusoe would probably have got that way in 
the end, with no more than a dreamy wish now 
and again to walk where other men walked. Still, 
Crusoe had coped, made a world. There was noth- 
ing wrong with Jack Cornfield except that at some 
time his wish to cope, to live, had got a knock-out 
blow. In what part of him, and why, or where, no- 
body would ever know, unless some psychiatrist 
had him every week for five years. breaking him 
down and down until he was a little naked man at 
the bottom of a deep. dark cone, begging for the 
last cruel drop of truth to be squeezed from him— 
the price of his final release to the upper air. 

Am I his female Orpheus? 

She clambered out of her bath, grumbling “Cure 
thyself,” toweled herself with energy. began to 
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dress. She leaned to her mirror to test her upper 
lip. “The passing shadow on her upper lip... 
Blown hair about her mouth ... Thy shadow, 
Cynara . . . Swan's neck and dark abundant hair 
... She stiffened. Her watch said 6:30. She rang 
the Head Nurse of Ward Three. If it was convenient, 
could Mr. Cornfield be sent to her surgery at eight 
o’clock for ten minutes. No, nothing special. “But we 
may have to have a conference about him tomorrow 
morning.” 


e was waiting in her office. She took the 
overcoat she always left hanging on the 
back of the door. 

“I think, Mr. Cornfield, we might stroll. It is still 
bright. I shan't keep you ten minutes.” 

They strolled to the highes: and quietest corner 
of the grounds, just below the farm and the land 
steward's, Billy Victory's, house. He recognized the 
clatter from the kitchens after the usual tasteless 
meal. If he could only have a glass of beer some- 
times with his supper. The country slowly ex- 
panded. Soon it would be veiled. She talked about 
her fishing. He asked if it was very far away and 
she waved toward the horizon. He asked in which 
direction, and when she pointed he paused and 
stared. She waited and watched. 

They came to the white seat, cast-iron, where he 
had sat an hour ago with Elsie Huggard, giving 
her six begonia bulbs in a cardboard box marked 
“Saint Senan’s Confectionery.” The name was a 
common eponym in the town—Saint Senan’s Ma- 
ternity Home, School, Church, Bridge, Furnishing, 
Insurance, Credit Union, Hospital, Cemetery. The 
Huggard home had the name carved on the pillars 
of its entrance gate. 

"I'm glad to see you back, Mr. Cornfield. I hope 
you realize how mad you were to have left this 
madhouse.” (Like her to call it that. Honest. No 
palaver.) “In all your years nothing became you 
less than your leaving us and nothing more than 
your return to the fold.” He laughed obligingly. 
Who did she think she was fooling? “Why did you 
let Mrs. Reuther kidnap you away from us?” 

He smiled his crooked smile, replied circum- 
spectly:— 

"Beryl is half Irish. Half American. And a hun- 
dred percent Jewish. Married to a Jew. Eat your 
spinach. Drink your chicken soup. One obeys." 

A plane hummed over. Its wing tips blinked. Es- 
caping to London, New York, Amsterdam, or 
Paris, Brussels. 

"| missed you," she said to the grass. 

"| thought of you many times," he said to the 
sky, and accepted one of her cigarettes. Her lighter 
ran a line down the shin bones of her lovely legs. 
It incised the aquiline face of a revolutionary 
sucked dry by years of jail. At the sense of so 
much helplessness in so strong a body, a surge of 
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This is the mE time. 

The quiet of the night in 
the valley of the Paicines moun- 
tain vineyards near San Juan 
Bautista. 

All day long our grapes 
were hard at work, maturing 
and ripening under the warm 
California sun. Then, at day’s 
end, the sun sets, and the im- 
portant events of the night begin. 

The Pacific Ocean breezes 
slowly roll over the mountains 
and down into the vineyards 
where they cool and rejuvenate 
our grapes.When morning 
comes, our grapes are rested 
and ready for the work of the 
new day's sun. 

Here, in the valley of the 
Paicines mountain vineyards, 
nature has provided Almadén 
with an ideal weather balance 
for growing fine wine grapes. 

Possibly no one else takes 
such loving care in raising 
grapes as we do.To us, they're 
our children. 

When you try your first 
sip of Almadén Pinot Chardon- 
nay, you'll understand why 
only a fine grape can produce 
a fine wine. 


Almadén 


Only a fine grape 
can produce a fine wine. 
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The Glooscap 
Trail. 
Hundreds of years ago, this area 
was claimed by the mighty 
Glooscap, legendary god of the 
Mic Mac Indians. The land is still 
virtually untouched, and we've 
kept the scenery as scenic as 
ever. He would've wanted it that 
Way. 





The Evangeline 
Trail. 
The histery of tis 
beautifu*region goes 
back some 300 years. Today, 
we celebrate that history with 
monuments, festivals, and 
folklore. And you're never far 
from the tresh vegetables 
and fruit of the tamous 
Annapol's Valley. So bring 
your camera, and your 
appetite. 


This part of our rugged coast has 
been home to generations of 
fishermen and shipbuilders. So 
make yourself at heme for awhile 
and see what we've been doing 
all this time. You'll just love it. 


Great. 


We've made taking a great vacation as easy as 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7. All you have to do is come to Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 

What you'll find is six easy-to-follow vacation trails, 
designec to let you experience our entire province from 
stem to stern in just a week. Plus, you get all the 
excitement of our famous port cities Halifax-Dartmouth. 

You'll see shipbuilding at Lunenburg. Colorful apple 
orchardsin the lush Annapolis Valley. Even more 
colorful Gaelic flings that fling all summer long in Cape 
Breton and in Pictou and Antigonish Counties. 

You'll drive along mile after mile of craggy, 
island-filled coves. Meet fascinating story-filled 
fishermen. And fill yourself with some of the finest 
seafood anywhere. 

You can sneak off to secluded resort hideways that 
entice ycu with 18-hole golf, sailing, scuba-diving 
through real shipwrecks, and of course, all the fish you 
can lure. 

If it’s bright lights you're after, Halifax and Dartmouth 
are bound to catch your interest. 


Roam the glorious public 
gardens. Show the kids the 
super-tankers down at the 
harbour. Tour the armaments that 
used tc protect us from uninvited 
visitors. Have a picnic in the park. 
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great vacatíon, 
we’ve got your number 





TheSunrise 
Trail. 


Swim in the warmest salt water 
north of the Carolinas. Tan on 
some of the sunniest beaches 
And meet some of our warmest 
people. They're Scottish. And 
they really know how to show you 
a Highland fling. 







The Cabot 
Trail. 


Some say that the peaks, valleys, 
and coastline along the Cabot 
Trail make it one of the most 
spectacular scenic drives 
anywhere. After you've seen it 
you'll believe it. 












Where else can you catch salmon 
and trout trom the roadside? Or 
visit a restored pioneer village, 
like Sherbrooke Village, that's so 
authentic you'll forget it's 1975. Or 
laze on a beach where the only 
thing you hear is the lap, lap of the 
waves? 





Here you can dine in 19th Century splendor, shop in 
21st Century style, and bugaloo til the wee, wee hours. 
And it's all within an olive's throw of your luxury hotel 
suite. 

You can even catch a ride on the famous Bluenose II. 
It sails every day down the harbour. 

Want to find out more about friendly, historic Nova 
Scotia? Send for our colorful complete Nova Scotia 
vacation kit. 

Then all you have to do is count the days til summer. 





Couldnt you use a little now? 


For more information about this beautiful part of Atlantic Canada, write to one of our Nova Scotia Information Offices: 630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3115, 
New York. N.Y. 10020 Area Code 212-581-2420/616 Forest Avenue. Portland. Maine 04101. Call 772-8121 other narts nf New Fnaland call toll free 
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power hit her like a contraction of the womb, a 
four-beat stoppage of the heart. Her cigarette flew 
in an arc of anger against the deepening sky. She 
spoke out of the corner of her mouth like a gang- 
ster's moll. 

"What are you going to do, Mr. Cornfield, if we 
send you back to your daughter in London?" 

"Could you?" he demanded so fiercely that she 
slewed her head a full 180 degrees. the better to 
relish his fear, sweat, tobacco. 

“If you can travel once you can travel again.” 
She sweetened her voice. "You have a very pretty 
daughter. A lovely girl." 

"Isn't she, though?" Eagerly. 

“You must be very proud of her." 

"She's all I have in the world." 

"Then why did you go for her, break her nose, 
crack her ribs, black her pretty eyes?" 

He patted her knee. She dribbled for him. 

"Me go for Beryl? I just said I did in order to 
get back here to my feather bed." 

“In that case you should not be here at all. Per- 
haps you never even attacked your wife?" 

"Now her I did do! With a hammer." 

"You said with a brick, six by three, pink, Geor- 
gian." 

"| can't remember. Do you think I’m lying?" 

“If you can't remember, it's probably true.” 

“I don't want to remember. But little Beryl. For 
God's sake, not Beryl. It wasn't she pushed me out 
of that flat in Sloane Square, it was her husband, 
not that I blame him, he got me four jobs, | 
couldn't keep any of them, he was quite nice about 
it, really. One day he even called me ‘chum.’ He 
has his own life to lead, and Beryl is expecting. He 
had a drink with me at the airport, he stuffed two 
fivers into my pocket, I drank them all in Dublin. 
I tell you this because you are the only person I 
can trust in this bin. Will I be chucked out?" 

She looked around her. All she could see clearly 
was a row of lighted windows. 

“Mr. Cornfield, you did attack your wife with in- 
tent to kill. Please let us be clear about that, and 
no nonsense. You did attack your daughter. And 
let us have no shilly-shallying about that either. 
You put them both in mortal danger. You gave 
your Beryl two shiners, broke her septum, cracked 
two of her ribs; in a word, went off your chump 
again. Do you understand?" 

“I am not," he said furiously, “I repeat not, off 
my chump." 

She lifted her eyes imploringly to the one great 
planet in the sky. 

"In that case you wish me to report that you are 
as gentle as a mouse, that you never really went 
berserk, that you never will, that you are fit to 
pack your bag, leave this feather bed, and earn 
your living out there in that dark, wide, windy 
world. Do you understand all that, you great, big, 
stupid slob?" 
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He became as gentle as a mouse. 

"| am not insane. I will never say otherwise. It 
simply happens that I do not like this horrible 
world. And that is your own word. Or, you said it, 
quoting Bertrand Russell: ‘This world,’ you said he 
said, ‘is horrible! Horrible! Horrible! Once we ad- 
mit that we can enjoy the beauty of it.” 

"| ought not to have repeated that witticism to 
somebody only too eager to take my every lightest 
word seriously. After all. His Lordship might just 
as well have said, ‘This world is lovely! Lovely! 
Lovely! Once we admit that we are ready to suffer 
the horrors of it.’ I find plenty of pleasant things 
sandwiched between the horrors of life. Good fish- 
ing. Good drink. Good friends." 

"| do not fish. I do not drink. I have no 
friends." 

She considered the bizarre angle of his hairy cap 
against the stars. She wished oaly that she could 
strip him, scrub him in a hot, Fot bath, and dress 
him like a free man. 

"So be it, Mr. Cornfield. You must make your 
own sad decisions. And if you still do not like this 
horrible ship we are sailing ir, there is a very 
simple way to solve your tiny problem." 

She drew her index finger across his bristly 
throat, shivered at the nutmeg-grater feel of it, 
jumped up and abruptly walked away. "Damn 
you!” he called out after her, aad sulkily watched 
her stately figure sink from sight down the hill. 
When she had vanished he took stock. 


calves were groggy. The night had come. 

Mac's black house rose against the ash of the 
Easter moon. Their passionate widower. Twice 
married. Father of seven. If I became his third, 
they certainly would not become fourteen. She 
halted to reconnoiter. Doctors were entitled to re- 
ceive friends in their rooms provided they were not 
patients or nurses, whether M. or F. But in this 
fortified village, everybody saw. suspected. in- 
vented, scoffed, hinted. Even as she looked around 
her, she saw a white edge of skirt, a shoe, a stock- 
ing, a black cloak slide through young Dr. Carty's 
door. In such matters Mac was neither a Puritan 
nor a Paul Pry, but if he suspected her of trying to 
saddle him with Cornfield against his and her own 
better judgment, he would not give her a grass 
blade of leeway. 

There was no corner inside these walls where 
they could meet after dark. No corner where some 
eye, some fly, some spy would mot sooner or later 
surprise them. But would either of us dare to? Can 
a bird fly with a broken wing? A man who had 
not had a woman for eleven years? He had told 
her twice about the fledgling jackdaw that their 
yard cat in Stockport struck down with a crooked 
claw, and how he capped it under a cardboard 
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box, and then put this box into a larger box, and 
then covered that larger box with wire netting, and 
found a worm for the bird, and gave it a saucer 
and water, hoping that with rest it would recover 
from the shock, and perhaps its wing would mend 
and it would be able to fly away again. 

"But in the morning it was on its side, its eyes 
glazed, half closed, its claws and feet extended. 
Even my worm was dead. The nights in the North 
can be bitter." 

How long could they stand it? 

Well, Judy? And how is our precious cornfed 
baby? You have become a cat who walks by night. 
You never drop in for a drink with me these 
nights. If I may make so bold, Dr. Reynolds, am I 
wrong in imagining that you have, so to speak, 
been avoiding me lately? Damn you, Jack 
Cornfield, you know the form just as well as I do. 
No, Mac! For the hundredth time. No! And if I 
did let you take me that night after Easter it was 
not, I assure you, because I was madly in love 
with you but simply that I felt randy and as sorry 
as hell for all poor, bloody mankind. Oh, yes in- 
deed, Dr. MacGowan, I cannot tell you how happy 
| am here, safe from all temptations and troubles, 
all of us together in this cozy little world of our 
own. Oh, you just remind me, Mr. Cornfield, | 
have a book about the South Pacific that you 
might like to collect from my office this evening. 


A week later she applied for a post in Dublin. 
On the night she told him so, eleven years of celi- 
bacy fell from his back. Hand in hand, like chil- 
dren, they ran for their lives. Three weeks later 
they were married. To establish his pride, his Beryl 
settled a generous income on him. Elsie Huggard 
said to him, “While vou are looking for a house, 
why don't you rent my ground floor; the place is 
big enough the Lord knows, built to house ten 
children at least. I shan't butt in on you." He ac- 
cepted without even examining the house, but 
when the two of them first entered it he was as 
boastful and triumphant as if he had inspected it 
as carefully as a real estate broker. 

"I couldn't have chosen better. See! A ship's 
bell, with the name engraved on it. Pylades. A 
Turkish hookah. A sailing ship inside a Barbadoes 
rum bottle. An Indian coffee table, brass inlaid. A 
Moroccan tapestry. Junk from all over the globe. I 
bet you we'll come on a fifty-year-old album of 
photographs. The place smells of the seven seas." 

She laughed at his zany laughter, told him he 
was like a lark in the air, whereupon, without em- 
barrassment, he recited, and at the end slid into 
song:— "Dear thoughts are in my mind/ And my 
soul soars enchanted/ When I hear the dear lark 
sing/ In the clear air of the day./ For a tender, 
beaming smile’ To my hope has been granted/ And 
I know my love tonight will come/ And will not say 
me nay." 
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"You entertain strong feelings, Mr. Cornfield." 

"And what other feelings would you expect your 
husband to entertain for his wife, Dr. Reynolds?" 

Every day he wandered the streets of the town, 
or along the tunneled, bud-bright roads of spring. 
Every evening, over dinner, her first question was 
always, "What sage did you meet today? What 
wisdom did you collect?" and he would empty a 
pocketful into her lap, a word, a leaf, a stone, a 
broken eggshell, a sound, a chestnut, a color, an 
acorn, a feather. For a long time she puzzled over 
the inordinate amount of satisfaction he could get 
out of the slightest, passing chat on a road, in a 
field, a side street. She decided in the end that he 
was extending, expanding, flowering, fusing, marry- 
ing everybody and everything, giving birth to a liv- 
ing self by communion, contact, competition, copu- 
lation with other selves. For eleven years he had 
been imprisoned inside a barren shell. At last, she 
smiled proudly to herself, her odd man was out, 
coupling with life like an unspanceled goat. 

Nevertheless she watched him intently. She knew 
her man better than he did. She observed that his 
strolls changed from walks to expeditions, extend- 
ing farther and farther. He bought a bicycle to go 
farther still. She noted that he would net come 
salmon fishing with her, hating, so he said, that 
prolonged playing of the hooked fish in from the 
wide ocean; but she noticed too that when she 
took down her trout rod he came eagerly and, she 
teased, illogically, although he insisted that he 
came then only because he liked the long drive 
across the parallel ridges of Magharamore, and the 
Owenaheensha to Lough Laoura. She noted fur- 
ther that on their return he would always ask her 
to pull up on some ridge, alight, and look back. 

One day he asked the question outright—‘What’s 
out there behind those Laoura mountains?"—and 
was patently astonished when she just said, “An- 
other county. No fishing. Shallow streams." 


he testing time came with the winter, cold, 

wet, and seemingly endless. Work and fish- 

ing sufficed to distract her, but he felt bot- 
tled up. The town offered few distractions. She 
suggested a trip to London, but the look he gave 
her silenced her. The wintry roads discouraged 
him, although he was abashed every morning to 
see Elsie Huggard start off on her three-mile 
trudge, head bowed into the weather, cowled under 
a shining black mackintosh down to her ankles. He 
watched television all day, cr sat reading by the 
fire, mostly historical biographies, histories of ex- 
ploration, travel books. He developed a taste for 
astronomy, had a brief craze for books on moun- 
taineering. She hated to think of him sitting there 
in silence, his book sinking tc his lap, his eyes fac- 
ing an unseen fire, and for the first time a truth 
about him that she had always known in an ab- 
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Stract way became visually real—he had been 
beaten into subjectivity by years of loneliness and 
suffering. They had not killed his spirit, but until 
he escaped wholly from them he would always be 
at risk. 

Driving home one dank, dusky, February after- 
noon, the hood of her red Triumph closed tight, 
she was startled to see him standing beside the 
gate lodge greeting her with his old polite bow and 
raised hat. He sat in beside her; for one second, 
perhaps for as long as two, he smiled at her di- 
lated eyes and then burst into a laugh. 

“It’s all right, darling. I am not suffering what is 
known as a regression to a chronologically earlier 
pattern of feeling. I just came up to have a chat 
with old Dawson the cook.” 

“About what?” Suspiciously. 

“He used to be a ship's cook. He sailed the 
seven seas in his heyday. l've been reading a book 
about Gauguin in Tahiti. Are you going fish:ng 
this weekend?" 

"Come?" 

*Yes. I could leave you at the lake and drive on. 
I want to see what's beyond those Laoura hills." 

“But you don't drive!” 

“Pve been taking lessons secretly," he said with 
his naughty-boy grin. “I got my license yesterday.” 

She said nothing for a long minute. Then she 
said that that was a fine idea. All the same he 
really might have mentioned it to her! He asked 
her if she would not, in that case, have wanted to 
teach him herself; at which she admitted that it is 
apparently all too easy for a wife to begin behav- 
ing like a wife. 

He duly drove her to her chosen corner of the 
lake and, on a promise to meet her in the afier- 
noon at the local pub, drove away. Twilight came. 
He did not. She had a drink while waiting. He did 
not come. She had another drink. She kept glanc- 
ing at her watch. Her hands were tight. He came. 
When he did not say he was sorry for being late, 
she found it hard not to behave like a wife; won- 
dered, was he finding it hard to behave like a hus- 
band? He asked her easily as they drove away how 
she had fared. 

"Nothing worth talking about. A couple of 
brown trout. Under a pound each. You?" 

“In the distance between two clefts of hills like 
breasts I saw a vee of sea." 

"That," she said sourly, “means you were only 
ten thousand miles away from Tahiti." 

He comforted her knee. 

"When Gauguin was a child he went :o Peru, 
came home, sailed with the merchant marine and 
the French navy, chucked it, got a job, married, 
chucked it when he was thirty-six, tried Brittany, 
sailed for Martinique, chucked it, tried Paris again, 
chucked it, tried Brittany again, sailed to Tahiti, 
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lived and painted there, chucked it, sailed for the 
Marquesas, and died. Let's fry our brown trout." 

For some fifteen miles the windscreen wipers 
hissed. Then the mist stopped, the sky cleared, and 
for the rest of the drive they were aware of a vast 
tumescence of moon in command of the winter 
sky. Immediately they got into their dusty, dusky 
living room in “Saint Senan’s” he lit the laid fire, 
and when it was blazing they sat before it with 
two whiskeys, exchanging trifles about their day. 
Presently he got up and went into the kitchen—old, 
flagged, vast, that nobody had refurbished for forty 
years. He came back wearing her butcher’s blue 
and white apron, and went to her fishing basket 
for the two fish. She got up to help, but he waved 
her back commandingly. 

"You stay there. l'm going to gut 'em and cook 
'em. Meuniére? Fresh butter just turning brown. A 
touch of lemon? A spot of parsley? Plates straight 
from oven to table." He winked at her over his 
disappearing shoulder. “This I can do.” 

“But Pd like to help!” 

"| need no help,” he said arrogantly and left 
her. 

She sank back into her armchair and, without 
relish, finished her drink. Presently she heard him 
humming over his chopping block. To command 
her feelings she inhaled slowly and slowly exhaled, 
aware that something far less than a chorus ending 
from Euripides or a sunset touch would be more 
than enough to make her burst into tears at her 
Grand Perhaps singing over his power to fry two 
fish. Suddenly he reappeared in the door of the 
kitchen with a look of farcical helplessness, ad- 
vanced, turned his shoulders to her and asked her 
to tighten those damned strings, so she knitted the 
cords more tightly and with an approving pat on 
the bottom sent him on his way. 

When he was gone she covered her face with 
her palms and began blowing into them like waves 
dying in caves. This was, no doubt, since it had so 
happened, and, after all, Saint Augustine once said 
that whatever is is right, exactly what was to be 
expected, but it was not at all what she had ex- 
pected. She blew one last mighty wave of dis- 
content into her hands, rose and listened to him 
trala-lalaing merrily through the Blue Danube 
waltz. Then, with a crooked, philosophic smile, she 
dutifully began to lay the table. For what, as 
Aeschylus says, can be more pleasing than the ties 
of host and guest? To drown his trala-lalaing she 
murmured to herself certain lines by some prisoner 
that had always entertained her:— 


If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such libertee. [] 


LET'S 
GETRIDOF... 


The 10 dumbest things in America 








by Todd Hunt 


e blew it: there won’t be a world’s fair or 
Expo extravaganza to celebrate the Bicen- 

tennial of the United States of America. 
Good. That frees us to do something more use- 
ful. Why, sor example, don't we make a list of the 
ten dumbest things spawned by our culture and 
summarily dispose of them before the big birthday 


party? 
1) The Football Field as a Unit of Measurement 


Perhaps we're not ready for the metric system, 
but surely there must be something better than 
"Ihe Navy’s newest aircraft carrier is as long as 
ten footbaL fields.” 

Most of us watch football on television, where 
the field is obviously eighteen inches wide. Or we 
view it frem sixty-fifth-row end-zone seats, from 
which the »ortion we can see appears to be a tiny 
trapezoid, aot counting the part obscured by um- 
brellas. 

I once heard a British correspondent describe a 
bomb crater as “half the size of a rugger pitch." 
Now how many lengths from the king's nose to the 
tip of his Land is that? Tell me, and I’ll convert it 
into football fields. And may we all be pummeled 
by hailstones the size of golf balls. 


2) Three-Abreast Seating 


Somebocy in the Boeing organization ought to 
be assigned a special seat in Purgatory. It would 
be fifteen inches wide, and every time he tried to 
eat lunch, all the peas and butter would end up in 
his lap. Tke fellow in the window seat would be 
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instructed to deposit cigarette ashes on our man’s 
sleeve. He would be helpless to prevent the pierc- 
ing stream of arctic wind directed at him by the 
air vent from playing on his left ear, which eventu- 
ally would freeze and drop off. 

The airlines are pioneers in the realm of public 
discomfort, and widely imitated by interior design- 
ers, sad to say. So now we have not only the three- 
abreast 707 to contend with, but also commuter 
railcars, doctor’s waiting-room couches, and modu- 
lar classroom units that condemn fully a third of 
the populace to sit immobilized. Soon elbows will 
go the way of the appendix. Our arms will be 
seven inches long, and we will have to turn the 
pages of a magazine with our teeth. 
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3) Fruit Cocktail at Banquets 


Fifty years ago some Assistant Functions Man- 
ager at a hotel favored by civic groups offered a 
modest suggestion: "Instead of a glass of tomato 
juice or three shrimps, why don't we start off with 
fruit cocktail? We could call it Compote des Fruits 
or something." 

So there it is when we enter the hall: two sec- 
tions of grapefruit and a wrinkled maraschino 
cherry swimming in a sea of pink syrup. The wait- 
resses set the glass cups in place several hours ago, 
and yet the first bite sends chilly shivers up the 
spine. Durable stuff, grapefruit. Some of it will re- 
sist dental floss hours from now. 

The main course will come approximately forty 
minutes later. That gives us plenty of time to re- 
move the cellophane and eat our two saltines. I 
firmly believe that the grapefruit people and the 
saltine-cracker people have formed a cartel, but I 
can't prove it yet. 


4) Recipes and Coupons in the Flour Bag 


Just try to open a bag of all-purpose flour with- 
out getting some on your clothes, and on the floor, 
and in the crack between the sink and the kitchen 
counter. Somebody down there at the flour factory 
must fold those little booklets into taut springs that 
heave out half a cup of white powder when the 
top of the package is ripped open. 

Why do we put up with it? Because if we make 
dozens of cakes and cookies and loaves of bread 
every week of our lives, and save several drawers 
full of dusty coupons, eventually we can send off 
to Bloomington, Minnesota, for a set of three 
stainless steel “decorator” canisters that will not 
come for ten weeks, and when they finally do, the 
postman will have dented the big one and broken 
the handle off the little one. 


5) The Directions in a Bottle of Aspirin 


Mothers and doctors teach us when and how to 
take aspirin. The act is fairly uncomplicated. Most 
people contemplate the meaning and methodology 
of aspirin-taking with about the same energy and 
attentiveness they devote to scratching an itch, 
flicking away a gnat, or stifling a yawn. 

So what have they crammed into the box with 
the jar of 100 tablets—the complete works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare? The operating manual for a 
new car has fewer paragraphs than this ode to 
"headache, neuralgia, simple nervous tension, 
aches and pains." 

Why, with my head splitting, would I want to 
read acres of type—none of it larger than the flea 
VARIES IIE PRE CRIES MEINE Qr: SERA hes. 
Todd Hunt is associate professor of communication at 
Rutgers, and the author of four books. 
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tracks commonly found in insurance policies—pro- 
claiming the trustworthiness of a pharmaceutical 
company? I would guess that an obscure volume of 
poetry penned in a forgotten Eskimo dialect has 
more readers per annum than the literature in a 
bottle of aspirin. 


6) The Jars in Which Condiments Are Packaged 


Catsup won't come out the long neck of its 
bottle. Olives, once past the top two or three lay- 
ers, are impossible to snare with dangling fingers. 
Salad dressing, mustard, mayonnaise, and peanut 
butter cling to the farthest reaches of their contain- 
ers. Honey eventually flows down the side of its jar 
and out onto your toast, but only after you've told 
the car pool to go ahead withou: you. 

The only two products which come in sensible 
wraps are margarine and artificial whipped cream, 





both of which can be purchased in shallow plastic 
or paper tubs. I, however, do not use either of 
these abominable products, and so I am denied the 
convenience of access they offer. 

Why can't a technology thet gives us bucket 
seats—chairs shaped like people's bottoms, mind 
you—come up with squeeze tubes or brushlike 
spreaders that put the right amounts of all things pre- 
cisely where we want them? Come on, Betty 
Crocker and General Mills . . . anybody who can 
stick artificial sugar to the outside of corn flakes 
and distribute thirty-six raisins evenly through a 
forty-two-ounce box should be able to solve these 
simple problems. 


7) The Federally Required *Proper Care of This 
Garment" Label 


In an orgy of Naderism a few years ago, Con- 
gress decreed that clothing manufacturers must sew 
labels into all clothing to prevent people from 
melting or otherwise disintegrating their wardrobe 
by putting it in such caustic and dangerous sub- 
stances as soap and hot water. 

This made the clothing menufacturers angry, 
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and when they found it was our niggling com- 
plaints that led to the legislation, they vowed to 
get back at us. They made their newly required la- 
bels out of the stiff cloth usually reserved for strait 
jackets and tent flaps. They sewed them in such 
strategic places as the neck facing and the crotch 
seams—right where they can jab and scratch just as 
we are trying to get on a crowded bus, or right af- 
ter the minister calls for one minute of silent 
prayer. 

To make the torment complete, they printed the 
labels in a type of ink :hat runs all over the place 
after one cleaning. The second time you consult 


the label you are directed to “Wasu.gh . . . therr 
poor Bam. oo HEC A WARNG o. “dont tever 
fnubb ... guy... or... grument will fall 
aprrrt." 


8) Collapsible Umbrellas “So Small They Fit in 
Your Purse” 


These are like road maps: they open once, but 
they never go back together quite the same. In the 
store they are very tidy. stuffed so neatly into their 
trim leather cases. After one using, they look like a 
small valise that has been ripped apart by a terror- 
ists pipe bomb. 

Since they are, indeed, “so small they fit in your 
purse," you usually assume when you leave the 
house that yours is somewhere down there at the 
bottom, along with the Life Savers. Then, when it 
begins to rain, you remember that it's under the 
front seat of the car. Humbug! 


9) Supermarket Price Marks 


The supermarket chains are now introducing a 
price mark consisting of several variable-width 
lines which can be read only by a photoelectric eye 
connected to a computer. The consumer has no 
way of looking at the package and determining the 
price; that information :s posted only on the shelf. 

This giant step in the wrong direction is about 
par for the industry. These are the people who 
gave us purple ink that smudges so that / looks 
like 7 and a 3 looks like an & These are the folks 
who slap little squares of gummed paper directly 
over the place on the can where it tells how many 
ounces are inside. These are the provocateurs who 
put “3 for 89" on the display placard and “2 for 
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59" on the package so that we can engage in 
amusing conversations at the check-out counter 
while the ice cream is melting all over the broccoli. 

Why don’t they make everything cost a dollar? 
Just vary the size or amount to fit the price. Then 
we could pay the number of items times a dollar. 
It would solve the penny shortage in the bargain. 
(Why, I ask myself when I am struck by such 
brilliant notions . . . why am 7 not running 
things?) 


10) Last, and Least 


I was going to end the list with an omnibus cat- 
egory called Tinned Fish Specialties: kipper snacks, 
capers rolled inside anchovies, and the like. But I 
realized that the Norwegians and the Portuguese 
are primarily to blame for such things, not Amer- 
ica the Clever. 

So I leave it open—nominations accepted for the 
tenth and final item en our “must go" list for 
1976. I have a feeling that if we put it to a vote, 
the Bicentennial celebration itself may just com- 
plete the list. 


What js the Tenth 
Dumbest Thing? 
Readers are invited to 
submit their 
nominations. The ten 
deemed by the editors 
to be dumbest of the 
dumb will win eight 
volumes of The 
Adventures of Tintin 
($18). Entries should be 
limited to 150 words or 
less and must be 
received no later than 
April 21, 1975. The 
decision of the editors, 
no matter how dumb, 
shall be final. 

Send entries to: 

THE ATLANTIC 
Intelligence Division 

8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
02116 
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SEX IN THE SEVENTIES: NOTES ON TWO CULTURES 


Are sexologists dumb? [ll admit 
thats an impolite question—and [ll 
also admit that a little of my skep- 
ticism of the sexological tribe stems 
from irrelevant literary fastidi- 
ousness. Sex researchers and com- 
mentators sooner or later “bring in" 
a poet or two to decorate or amplify 
their arguments, and depressingly 
often, they misquote what they've 
appropriated or otherwise deface it. 
(One recent volume includes the fol- 
lowing remark: ". .. [we] realize 
that, in a paraphrase of John 
Donne, the unsatisfied metaneeds of 
any group within a community 
weaken that community and reduce 
the chances of all its members of 
reaching their full potential" Of 
what in hell could these words be a 
paraphrase?) 

But my skepticism has other roots 
as well. I think its fundamentally 
unintelligent to seal off sex from the 
environment, to natter on about 
technique, satisfaction, “trends,” and 
the like, as though sex somehow 
existed Out There, separate as 
Mars, a thing in itself, an inviolable 
“problem area.” The false reduc- 
tiveness in that position is an exact 
counterpart of talk about malnutri- 
tion in the ghetto as a “medical 
problem." The more committed the 
address to problems conceived in 
those terms, the smaller the likeli- 
hood of understanding or progress. 

Still, personal prejudice is one 
thing and cultural reality is another: 
if you ignore writing on sexual 
themes nowadays, you shut your 
eyes to what must rank among the 
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by Benjamin DeMott 


most significant expressions and re- 
flections of contemporary super- 
stition and fantasy. 

Just at the moment, three treatises 
bid for regard as potential major in- 
fluences in this field—Robert and 
Anna Francoeurs Hor & CooL 
Sex: Cultures in Conflict (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, $7.95): Dr. Alex 
Comfort’s More Joy (Crown, 
$12.95); and THE PLEASURE BOND 
(Little, Brown, $8.95) by William 
Masters and Virginia Johnson. And 
each book clearly seeks to shape 
popular attitudes, to move readers 
from one set of assumptions to an- 
other. The married co-authors of 
Hot & Cool Sex—Robert Francoeur 
is a former priest who now teaches 
embryology and sexuality at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson. Anna Francoeur is 
a historian—are partisans of “open 
marriage" (they prefer to speak of 
the developmert of “satellite rela- 
tionships" by marital partners). 
They are also promoters of a re- 
laxed, demytho.ogized sex that of- 
fers (in their view) a release both 
from Puritan hang-ups and from 
hip obsession with the perfect or- 
gasm. Their main function, though, 
as they perceive it, is interpretive; 
they are bent on placing the “con- 
temporary sexual revolution” in 
broader contexts than the early sev- 
enties cared to provide. 

The starting point, predictably, is 
a famous piece (“The Future of 
Sex”), now several years old, by 
Marshall McLuhan, in which the 
sage claimed that the historical shift 
he discerned from hot (high defini- 


tion) to cool (low definition) media 
of communication had its counter- 
part in a shift from hot to cool sex- 
ual consciousness. McLuhan rested 
his argument mainly on the advent 
of unisex styles, which diminish vis- 
ible differences between male and 
female; after publishing the piece, 
he dropped the subject. The Fran- 
coeurs pick it up on the ground that 
the McLuhan conceptual model is 
relevant not merely to unisex, but 
to a wide range of phenomena. 
They discover evidence of a cooler 
sexual consciousness everywhere—in 
the advent of open marriages, com- 
munes, the women’s movements, de- 
clining birthrates, amended divorce 
laws, new participational political 
structures . . . 

The authors of Hot & Cool Sex 
are the defacers of John Donne just 
mentioned; they speak in a highly 
taxing tongue. (“We will have to 
create, on the social institutional 
level, eupsychian communities that 
allow and promote truly non-posses- 
sive, synergistic love.") As popu- 
larizers, brokers of other people's 
ideas, they owe (and acknowledge) 
large debts to futurologists 
(McLuhan, Gordon Rattray Taylor), 
humanistic psychologists (chiefly 
Maslow), and reporters on alterna- 
tive life-styles (chiefly the O’Neills, 
authors of Open Marriage). And a 
portion of the cultural significance 
of their book lies in its unexamined 
assumptions. Marriage plainstyle, 
the Francoeurs aver, is a world bare 
of growth and development: the vic- 
tories and defeats of one’s children, 


the passing of elders, one's own and 
one's mate's, breaches and con- 
firmations of trust, clarifications of 
personal abilities and limits—these 
happenings that continually forge 
new identities for “marital part- 
ners,” new terms for dependence 
and independence, new foundations 
for sympathy, are, in this reckoning, 
nonevents. Closed marriage is pre- 
sented as a vacuum; only the erup- 
tion of a novel partner, a satellite, a 
new relationship, incites reflection 
and the deepening of interior life. 

What is equally troubling is that 
the book seems biased against depth 
itself, as though seriousness about 
the heart’s affections were a defect 
of sensibility. Relaxed, unpressured, 
“down to earth,” the authors com- 
mand us implicitly to be unim- 
pressed with sex, disinclined to 
imagine physical love as an en- 
trance into profundity or intuitions 
of the real. (While the word mystery 
surfaces once or twice in this book 
by a former priest, it seldom 
achieves reverberancy.) Is the alter- 
native to overheating a chill? .. . 
The authors confidence on the 
point is disheartening. But as symp- 
tom and signpost, as a well-adver- 
tised effort to elevate sexual detach- 
ment, in popular thinking. to the 
status of a Virtue, Hot & Cool Sex 
could become a cultural force. 


Gourmet Sex II 


Precisely the same prediction 
seems reascnable for Dr. Comfort's 
More Joy, which also commits itself 
unreservedly to the cool-sex cause. 
Viewed culturally, this cause obvi- 
ously reflects longing for a sophis- 
ticated “post-revolutionary” pos- 
ture—a way of separating, say, the 
veteran swinger from the tyro. — 
Once upon a day, in the dark back- 
ward, when liberation was coming in, 
it was necessary to talk intensely 
about improved technique, and neces- 
sary to traffic in late sexual news 
bulletins—exciting revelations—so that 
people would feel the strangeness and 
promise of the “new modes of rela- 
tedness.” Now, theugh, we've been 
through it, we can relax, stop making 
heavy weather ... The latter tone 
wasn't noticeable in Dr. Comfort's 
The Joy of Sex, but here its per- 
vasive. Both books are illustrated by 
the same artists (“32 pages in full 
color" in More Jay, plus a number 


of line drawings of group sex par- 
ties and threesomes and foursomes, 
for which the world wasn't ready in 
1972). The author's easygoing dic- 
tion (“horny,” "scoring," "muff-div- 
ing") is unchanged, as is his assur- 
ance that *we manufacture our own 
nonsenses,?" and his adeptness at 
Village Voice patter: *Most of the 
people who have written about sex- 
uality never saw a couple making 
love—probably not even Sigmund 
Freud; it wasn't his scene. It’s a 
heavy thought." 

But there's a clear determination 
to move on from technique and the 
"physical aspects of sexuality" to 
the themes of personal devel- 
opment, *co-marital" and satellite 
relationships, and the new (or un- 
faithful) fidelity. And as indicated, 
it's Easyrider cool that the mass au- 
dience is offered as a model. Con- 
demning “hot sex attitudes,” Com- 
fort argues that sharing sex with 
virtual strangers enables people *to 
transfer sex and its anxieties from 
the ‘hot’ category prescribed by an 
irritated culture to the ‘cool’ cate- 
gory based on nonanxiety, noncom- 
pulsion and recognition of person- 
hood.” He argues that physical and 
social ease flow from what was once 
termed promiscuity; by starting “to 
live sexually,’ a person enables 
himself to act “socially less like a 
tailors dummy." The urgings that 
seriousness and intensity should be 
shed are explicit: 

Our culture has probably greatly 

overvalued intensity. Some people 

can't help it . . . but there's no vir- 
tue and some harm in overculti- 
vating it, and some virtue and no 
harm in tender playfulness. Tragic 
intensities tend to produce bad 
trips... . 


Some will contend that this sec- 
ond volume, “featuring” Dr. Com- 
fort’s advice on security, swinging, 
meditation, and dozens of other cur- 
rent themes, is less an attempt at 
consolidation and understanding of 
The Revolution than a fresh ex- 
ploitation of the middle-class porn 
markets. Certainly it’s true that in 
some passages the doctor seems to 
be overworking his own relaxations: 


Male babies, incidentally, get erec- 
tions early on and nursemaids used 
to quieten them by bringing on the 
nearest thing a baby can contrive 
to orgasm. Some pediatricians now 
say this overstimulates the child 
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A little more than a year ago we 
awarded The Atlantic Grant, a sti- 
pend to an author of special promise, 
to M. F. Beat. That promise is ful- 
filled this month with the publication 
of her devastating novel AMAZON 
ONE. 


The time of the novel is late April, 
1970. A group of radical visionaries, 
mostlv women, live together in Oak- 
land, celebrating recent—and plan- 
ning their next—victories over the op- 
pressive forces of Fascist Amerika. 
But a bomb that the men are putting 
together in the cellar goes off, killing 
all—or perhaps not quite all—those in 
the house. The women must scatter, 
desperately maneuvering to elude po- 
lice, salvage the remnants of their 
lives, and plan for an all too am- 
biguous future. The fear of betrayal 
hovers close to each woman in her 
flight, a fear violently confirmed in 
the book’s final explosive scene. 


Thomas Pynchon has summed up 
our feeling for AMAZON ONE: “I 
love this book,” he says. “It is au- 
thentic and deeply felt, it moves with 
grace, and surprise, it shines, it 
makes you feel good and also gets 
you angry, it takes you into the lives 
of people you care about and believe 
in. . . . This is novel-writing the way 
it should be, all-out, maniacal, pro- 
fessional.” 


Not since Conrad’s The Secret Agent 
has a novelist so ably dramatized the 
violent lurch, the thousand secret 
fears, of revolutionary commitment. 


AMAZON ONE 


by 
M. F. Beal 


$7.95 at your bookstore 
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EN . we cant give an opinion as to 

— 7 e whether it's wise or not, but since 
-— . many primitives masturbate babies 
- it’s most likely harmless, and the 
-baby appears to like it. 

-And it's also true that many odd 
(0 juxtapositions of pictures and text in 
d. More Joy are downright hilarious. 
— — But at the risk of solemnity, it needs 
_ . to be repeated that the point of real 
|. . moment lies elsewhere, in the fact 
- . that, like its predecessor, this vol- 
- . ume of instruction in how to think, 
— feel, and do has won a mass au- 
. dience. Its endorsement of cool-sex 
— . Jarking, its tutoring in disengage- 
— ment, is being heard. 

E. . With the Resistance 

E 

—- The proper praise of The Pleasure 
fd Bond, by William H. Masters and 
— Virginia E. Johnson (in association 
-— with Robert J. Levin), is that in a 
— number of sustained passages on 
- hard subjects—fidelity is among 
Ey them—it runs the risk of solemnity, 
EE. backs the good cause of seriousness, 
- . and wins. As should be said at 
— . ence, this new volume by the co-di- 
i. . . 

- rectors of the Reproductive Biology 
— . Research Foundation in St. Louis 
Be travels close, in several chapters, to 
`. the borders of nonbookdom. On the 
` publication, in 1966, of their defini- 
— -. tive Human Sexual Response, Mas- 
— - ters and Johnson half promised that 
-.. they would address themselves, in 
-— . time, to sexual realities that aren't 
— - Objectively physiological. The prom- 
-. ise may have signaled alertness to 
^ the humanist outrage expressed 
-~ when the first sex research papers 
^... began appearing. The protest was 
— — led in England by David Holbrook 
|. in the Cambridge Review, and here 
- . at home by George P. Elliott in the 
- .. Hudson Review and by Leslie Far- 


ber in Commentary. It was triggered 
in part by the smugly abstract en- 
thusiasm of Masters and Johnson 
for their wonderful flying machines: 


The artificial coital equipment was 
created by radiophysicists. The pe- 
nises are plastic and were devel- 
oped with the same optics as plate 
glass. Cold light illumination allows 
observation and recording without 
distortion. The equipment can be 
adjusted for physical variations in 
size, weight, and vaginal devel- 
opment. The rate and depth of 
penile thrust is initiated and con- 
trolled completely by the respond- 
ing individual. As tension elevates, 
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rapidity and depth of thrust are in- 
creased voluntarily, paralleling sub- 
ject demand. The equipment is 
powered electrically. 

—Human Sexual Response 


But the question of how to fulfill 
the promise remained unanswered 
for some years, and, to repeat, the 
“solution” put forward in the work 
at hand isn’t free of gimmickry. In 
consultation with a magazine edi- 
tor-collaborator, the scientists de- 
cided they could best deal with the 
texture of “frustrations and fears"— 
as of “natural healthy delight”—by 
meeting and talking with “couples 
who were either satisfied with their 
relationships or who felt that they 
were successfully coping with what- 
ever dissatisfactions there were in 
their marriages.” After this bout 
with normality, Masters and John- 
son could speak their best minds in- 
formally, as people. instead of as di- 
rectors of electrified coitus. In a 
word, the stuff of The Pleasure Bond 
is tape recordings. and much of the 
chatter is vapid, banal, or worse: 


VIRGINIA JOHNSON: But there are 
so many easy, simple ways to com- 
municate without words! A touch, 
a glance, a sound, can say a great 
deal. 

CHARLES GALLAGHER: A sigh is as 
good as a paragraph. 

JEAN GALLAGHER: If your husband 
listens! (Her husband shakes his 
head and grins.) 


VIRGINIA JOHNSON: Did you ever 
think you might be able to alter 
this situation by introducing crea- 
tivity? 

JusriN: There isn’t a room in the 
house where we haven't had sex 
or a position that we haven't 
ied te 


Yet in the sequel, surprisingly, 
sense dares to contend with banal- 
ity, and the book gathers strength. 
There are glimpses of spiky "per- 
sonality.” Rick Brooks, swinger, lays 
on a long, likeykmowlottajive rap 
when asked how he feels about hav- 
ing kids: “I’m not analytic. I’m just 
accepting the fact that I think it'll 
be fun to watch something grow 
and develop"—whereupon Virginia 
Johnson cuts in with fine abrupt- 
ness. “Get a plant.” she tells the 
man curtly, winning me absolutely 
for that instant. 

In addition there are passages of 
moral analysis which, while often 
ungainly and unnuanced, are never- 
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theless uncommonly firm and un- 
illusioned. Consider these remarks 
on sunny Naomi: 


Naomi's emphasis on the fact 
that she still *loves" the men with 
whom she had her affairs, even 
though she no longer “makes love” 
with them, is just one example of 
the kind of clichéd requirements 
that such people use to maintain 
their meticulous sense of them- 
selves as decent human beings—or, 
as she puts it, a person who does 
not want to be guilty of “fouling 
the nest." Most often these individ- 
uals are genuinely talented people 
with a considerable capacity for 
creative work and they character- 
istically make use of whatever cir- 
cumstances are at hand to enhance 
their total way of life, including 
sex. . . . [Everything] is based on 
the idea that the sexual experience 
can be dominated, if not dictated, 
by the intellect. . . . If, in order to 
have affairs of this civilized kind, 
men and women are willing to 
regulate their emotional responsive- 
ness, they may succeed in doing so, 
paying a price that they themselves 
may not be aware of: a lost capac- 
ity for powerful emotions, emotions 
which will not listen to reason... . 


At one point in The Pleasure 
Bond, Masters and Johnson are pro- 
voked to chide one half of the team 
that produced Hot & Cool Sex, 
Robert Francoeur, for proposing, 
while he was a priest, that extra- 
marital sex “can serve as the vehicle 
of faithfulness to God.” They re- 
mark that: 


To encourage such a belief is to 
encourage . . . megalomania. . . . 

It is one thing to repudiate the 
idea that every instance of extra- 
marital sex is an anathema to God; 
it is something else to advance the 
idea that in certain cases extra- 
marital sex is a way of being faith- 
ful to God. Such a suggestion, 
coming from authorities who are 
concerned with the ethics of sex, is 
doubly dangerous. Not only does it 
lend itself to the most seductive of 
rationalizations but it undermines 
the value of sexual commitment by 
subordinating the exclusive physical 
bond between husband and wife to 
the apparent needs of a third per- 
son. 

What is the basis of such coun- 
sel? On what ground does it stand, 
other than conjecture? 


Can we dismiss the possibility that 
Masters and Johnson speak simply 
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as echoes of standard middle-class 
homemakers’ magazine morality? 
(The panel discussion “featuring” 
them appeared in Redbook.) No, 
but neither can we dismiss the pos- 
sibility that only in “popular cul- 
ture"—as opposed to hip coffee-table 
sex books or cool-sex agitprop—can 
endorsements of decency survive. 
The prime ground of suspicion, for 
me, isn't that these sex researchers 
are accommodating themselves to 
commercially viable values; it is 
that nowhere do they seem to see 
that the publicly avowed assump- 
tions and methods of their research 
in the sixties—the ceaseless, proud- 
hearted crying up of “physiologic 
truth as opposed to cultural fiction”: 
the hard-nosed decision to employ 
prostitutes as lab helpers—were the 
single most important influence in 
that period in shaping the obsession 
with technique and the acceptance 
of duplicity and treachery, against 
which they now declare war. “An 
entire vocabulary shrinks,” these 
moralists assert. “Among educated 
people who consider themselves so- 
phisticated, such words as loyalty 
and faithfulness, honor and trust, 
are avoided because somehow they 
seem suitable only for sermons. Yet 
all human association depends on 
these and other such values, and 
they cannot be ignored in relation 
to marriage." 

But they were, in fact, totally ig- 
nored in Human Sexual Response— 
indeed, they were despised. And, re- 
verting again to the question of lev- 
els of intelligence in :his field, it 
seems to me at least questionable 
whether a decision by Masters and 
Johnson to rehabilitate this lost lan- 
guage, unaccompanied by any ac- 
knowledgment of their own role in 
discrediting and soiling it, can stand 
as a significant act of mind. 

It does stand, however, as wel- 
come evidence that the latest dog- 
mas in this "field" aren't to go 
wholly unchallenged. What lies 
ahead, apparently, is a struggle be- 
tween the parties of Intensity and 
Cool—trust and commitment versus 
variety and surprise—that could 
change the minds of millions. And 
perhaps the single sure thing about 
the prospect is that if, in choosing 
sides, people are guided by purely 
technical, sexological considerations 
(and vocabulary), nobody on earth 





CELEBRATION MAN 


by Dan Wakefield 


The title of Harvey Swados’ post- 
humous novel, CELEBRATION 
(Simon and Schuster, $8.95), could 
not have been more fitting. Swados 
was a man who lived not orgias- 
tically, or even indulgently, but he 
had the capacity for infusing almost 
any encounter with a spirit of cele- 
bration, and his joy was happily 
communicable. 

He was also the author of serious 
essays on literature for such period- 
icals as Partisan Review and New 
World Writing; contributed political 
articles, as a self-proclaimed social- 
ist, to Anvil, Monthly Review, and 
The Nation; was a tough-minded in- 
tellectual and hard-muscled man 
who had served as a merchant sea- 
man and an automobile assembly- 
line worker and who was deeply 
committed to both life and letters. 

He was the first “real writer” I 
ever met, shortly after I graduated 
from college, courtesy of his close 
friend and neighbor C. Wright 
Mills, who had been my professor 
in sociology at Columbia and was 
then my boss on a research project. 
When I told Mills I did not intend 
to go into sociology or any aca- 
demic discipline, but was deter- 
mined to be “a writer,” of novels 
and stories and journalism, Mills's 
countenance clouded over and he 
said with resignation, “Well then, 
you'd better meet one." 

I was thrilled that the writer was 
Harvey Swados, for I had read an 
excerpt from his first novel, Out 
Went the Candle, in a recent issue 
of New World Writing, and his 
much acclaimed story, “The Dancer," 
in discovery. These were, to me and 
my recently college-graduated col- 
leagues, the two most prestigious 
and innovative literary periodicals 
of the time—this was mid-fifties— 
and I figured that a writer whose 
work had been published in them 
surely *had it made." 

I assumed that after such achieve- 
ments, and the publication of a 
novel that Delmore Schwarz had 
hailed as “one of the most remark- 
able novels in years,” Mr. Swados 


and wait for inspiration and fame to | 
strike. Years later, I learned that the 
high hopes of its publisher for 


Candle had been shattered by a _ 


large return from the bookstores, 
and that Harvey himself had been — 
deeply hurt and disappointed by the 
book's reception. 

I remember how impressed I was | 


the night at Mills’s house when I | 


met Harvey and his wife, Bette, 


who was, as I discovered, his best — 


and most trusted editor, literary 
confidante and counselor, sometime 
agent, staunchest supporter, shrewd- - 
est and most articulate defender of | 
the man and his work, finest and 
most faithful friend. 

It was not their style to speak in 
public of their indignation at some 
of the snide criticisms, the hostility 
or faint praise that too often greeted 
his work. Nor would they have 
dreamed. on that first meeting, of 
mentioning the financial problems 
that sooner or later or sometimes 
forever plague the life of the serious 
writer. 

It was Mills, in his mood of Ger- 
manic pragmatism, who told me the 
next day that if I was to be a- 


writer, I too would have to make a ~ 


choice of the kind that Harvey had 
recently made, “whether to work 
with your head or your hands—I 
mean in the work you do to support 
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had only to sit back in his study 
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your writing. You can’t expect your 


Mills explained that Harvey had 
supported himself by writing copy 
for Israel bonds, while writing his 
first novel on weekends and on the 


commuter train to New York City. 


But the conflict of trying to write 


= for someone else during the day 


and, as Mills put it, “do your own 
stuff” at the beginning and end of 
it, was a terrible drain. So after the 
novel was published, Harvey went 
on the night shift of the Ford plant 
in Rockland County, but working 
on an automobile assembly line was 


so exhausting that it left him with 


no energy, whether for physical or 
mental labors. When he quit the 
Ford plant, though, he was able to 
turn his experience into a sensitive 


. and insightful book of interrelated 


stories about automobile factory 
workers called On the Line. 

Being “on the line" was a con- 
stant theme of Harvey’s life as well 
as work; he labored on the assem- 
bly line before writing about it, first 
in fiction, and later in a powerful 
and influential essay of the era 
called “The Myth of the Happy 
Worker” (1957), in which he at- 
tacked the comforting new illusion 
of the Eisenhower Age that union 
power and prosperity had brought 
the laboring man into the middle 
class, with similar goals and acquisi- 
tions of split-level homes and tail- 
finned cars. But Swados insisted 
that in spite of such outward trap- 
pings, 

. there is one thing that the 
worker doesn’t do like the middle 
class: he works like a worker. The 
steel-mill puddler does not yet sort 
memos, the coal miner does not yet 
sit in conferences, the cotton mill- 
hand does not yet sip martinis 
from his lunchbox. The worker's 
attitude toward his work is gener- 
ally compounded of hatred, shame, 
and resignation. 


Like Orwell, Swados went down 
into a coal mine, and he was report- 
ing first-hand when he wrote that in 
the new, mechanized mines, 


The dust, too, that used to rise 
all the hundreds of feet to the sur- 
face and rain down on the streets 
of St. Michael [Pa.] is a thousand 
times thicker from the slashing ma- 
chine than it used to be when the 
men attacked the seam themselves; 
you can taste the silicosis in the air 
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as the thick particles parch your 
nasal passages and clog your lungs. 


There are more parallels between 
Swados and Orwell than their de- 
scent into the coal mines. In 
Swados' brilliant and provocative 
collection of essays, A Radical's 
America, published in 1962, he takes 
on, like Orwell, the social injustices 
of the day and the petty political 
squabblers as well, insisting that 


. . . there are problems demanding 
the attention of serious and articu- 
late idealists, people who are not 
satisfied with the world in which 
we exist so precariously and who 
believe that the expression “a bet- 
ter world" is neither sinister nor 
old hat. 


And again like Orwell, Swados 
lashed out against the professional 
literary critics, deriding those who 
hold *the crude conception of cul- 
ture as consisting simply of a chain 
of triumphant avant-garde master- 
works. . . ." 

In his Radical’s America, Swados 
was not only lamenting existing 
conditions and attacking the guard- 
ians of the status quo, he was also 
outlining courses of possible action 
for individuals who felt helplessly 
trapped in the social machinery of 
the time. I had forgotten that 
Swados included in this collection 
an essay which he evidently had 
been unable to publish elsewhere, 
no doubt because in 1961 it was 
ahead of its time. It is called “The 
Dilemma of the Educated Woman," 
and advances the then unheard-of 
and scarily radical notions that 


. the current family unit-super- 
market complex (personal shop- 
ping, cooking, child-raising) is nei- 
ther divinely ordained nor 
necessarily ideal in promoting both 
the general welfare and the indi- 
vidual's realization of his full po- 
tential . . . the pressing problems 
of living human beings, of unful- 
filled and underutilized American 
women, are at least as urgent pub- 
lic concerns as are the problems of 
our highways, our food surpluses, 
and our water shortages. 


Aside from his eloquent writing 
about the world around him in his 
journalism and fiction, Swados had 
to continue to find ways of keeping 
himself and his family financially 
solvent in that imperfect world, and 
he finally turned to teaching. He 
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was a natural and inspiring teacher, 
and I think he resisted it so long 
because in the fifties, teaching was 
often condescendingly referred to as 
“retreating into the academy." 

Far from using the academy as 
any kind of “retreat,” however, 
Swados dragged his students kicking 
and screaming into an awareness of 
the world around them, forcing 
them into a confrontation with the 
art and politics and social issues of 
the day. When his writing class at 
Sarah Lawrence in 1959, in re- 
sponse to his goadings of their so- 
cial consciences, moaned that there 
wasn't anything :ndividuals could do 
anymore to change or improve the 
world, Swados composed a “letter to 
the class," in which he proposed 
that affluent young people such as 
themselves might go abroad to un- 
derdeveloped countries and devote a 
year or two of their lives to aiding 
the people, living as the people 
themselves lived, learning and re- 
specting the local customs as well as 
trying to help and teach. The re- 
sponse was so intense, both in en- 
thusiasm and argumentation, that 
Swados showed the "letter" to an 
editor of Esquire, who promptly 
titled it “Why Resign from the Hu- 
man Race?” and ran it in the maga- 
zine. It brought in more mail than 
any previous article in Esquire, and 
has been generally credited with 
providing the basis for the Peace 
Corps proposal. 

I have to admit that Swados’ first 
three novels, Out Went the Candle, 
False Coin, and The Will, seemed to 
me, for all their virtues, to be 
strained, as if the characters were 
bowed down beneath the weight of 
the ideas and themes they were de- 
signed to carry. I felt, up to that 
time, that his most successful fiction 
was his short story collections, 
Nights in the Gardens of Brooklyn 
and A Story for Teddy—and Others. 
The writing in these seemed at once 
sharper and more relaxed, as if the 
author, under no constraint to 
create a masterpiece, was able to be 
at ease, almost playful, and his 
prose took on a mellow flavor and 
charm that was missing in the first 
three novels. 

I cringe to say that this was the 
sort of judgment that drove Harvey 
up the wall; but despite the opin- 
ions of critics both friendly and 
snide, despite the praise for his non- 


fiction, and sometimes hs stories, at 
the expense of his novels, he still 
thought of himself first and fore- 
most as a novelist, insisted on being 
a novelist, gloried in being a novel- 
ist—and the world be damned. 

And so, in spite of everything. he 
sat down in the mid-sixties and 
started writing his Big Novel. It was 
a panoramic political novel with 
many interwoven threads of plot 
and character, stretching from the 
Great Depression of the thirties to 
the freedom rides of the civil rights 
movement in the earlv sixties. It 
was big in scope and achievement; 
it was stubbornly “old-fashioned” in 
its Dos Passos realism; and it car- 
ried in it the craft and passion of a 
lifetime. It was called Srending Fast. 
But by 1970, the year the book was 
published, its subject matter seemed 
as dated as the Children's Crusade. 

The timing of Swados’ novel was 
rather like that of Fitzgerald’s story 
of the hedonistic Americans on the 
Riviera published at the height of 
the Depression, and James Agee's 
great book about the sharecroppers 
of Alabama which appeared at the 
opening of World War II. Those 
books were eventually appreciated 
for their intrinsic meris, but the 
hope of future appreciation is cold 
comfort to an author. 

A few months after the publica- 
ton of Sranding Fast, I visited Har- 
vey in Amherst, where he was 
writer-in-residence at the University 
of Massachusetts and remained un- 
til his sudden death of an aneurysm 
in December of 1972. He showed 
me clippings of the few good re- 
views, including an excellent notice 
from Josh Greenfeld im the New 
York Times Book Review. But for 
Harvey its luster had been dimmed 
because it had been “buried” in the 
back of the section. The other piece 
was a long. appreciative essay by a 
young political writer in the Village 
Voice, and Harvey was especially 
pleased because the reviewer found 
the book relevant. 

That was about all the glory that 
his Big Novel, the one he had 
worked on for more than five years 
and thought about for most of his 
adult life, had brought him. I felt 
he would have been ertirely justi- 
fied in smashing a couple of win- 
dows. Instead, he poured us stiff 
drinks of bourbon and showed me 
the outline of à new novel he was 


planning to write. It was called 
Celebration. 

As originally conceived, the book 
was to be the diary of an old man 
who had been a successful musi- 
cian; the choice of profession did 
not seem surprising since Harvev 
was an accomplished flutist, a man 
with a deep talent and appreciation 
for music, and he had cast a num- 
ber of his fictional characters as mu- 
sicians. But somewhere between that 
early concept of the novel and its 
completion, the aged musician was 
transformed into an aged man of 
politics—not in the sense of elective, 
establishment politics, but as a so- 
cial innovator, a journalistic muck- 
raker, a pacifist who chose jail over 
combat in World War I. an educa- 
tor who founded a famous progres- 
sive school, who fought for child la- 
bor reform and child welfare laws, 
and even in his later years was a 
champion of the causes of youth, 
both social and political. 

It was artistically inevitable that 
Swados would make this hero a po- 
litical figure, for it gave him the op- 
portunity to grapple once more—and 
with his most subtle and successful 
results—with the complexities of pol- 
itics in the most personal sense, 
with the ironies of self-aggrandize- 
ment through good causes. The old 
man writes ruefully of his much 
younger wife's illusions about him: 

Ever since that first day vou walked 
in here, you took me for some kind 
of unsoiled hero. You were awed 
by my journeys to Japan, Ger- 
many, anyplace where children suf- 
fered, you were awed by mv verv 
name and my eighty years and my 
seeming immortality, and my will- 
ingness to enlist in the anti-Viet- 
nam war movement. As if I wasn't 
eager to be signed up, to be where 
the young were! 


This aged cultural hero, Samuel 
Lumen, writing down his thoughts 
and the events he becomes em- 
broiled in during his ninetieth year, 
is still torn by ambition and earthly 
immortality as his bones are picked 
and pulled apart by opposing per- 
sonal and political factions. But he 
is able to transcend his habitual ar- 
rogance to reflect now: 


| used to think that the unique 
quality of great age lay in its beau- 
üful challenge to refine, to purify, 
to discover simplicity. Now that 
suddenly I am terribly old. I have 
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the uneasy feeling that I had been 
romanticizing. out of ignorance. 
Because nothing seems simple to 
me now. Everything is complex, 
mysterious, impure, starting with 
my own motives and conduct . . . 


But for all his flaws, Lumen is no 
fraud musing on his past sins. His 
accomplishments were real, made at 
what was sometimes painful per- 
sonal expense and sacrifice. He has 
come now to the blessing and curse 
of great age, with its accompanying 
infirmities and insights, keenly 
aware of the friends and relatives 
and hangers-on in his still full life, 
and of their own separate and often 
selfish motives. He is also savingly 
and savagely aware of his own con- 
dition as he writes: 


Stability? A word without mean- 
ing for the young. And justly. As 
for me, I think I must seem like a 
big snowman to youths such as 
Seth and his friends. Imposing, a 
bit pompous, one hand extended 
palm upward in the teaching ges- 
ture, the other clasping a scroll, an 
honorary award carved in ice. As 
the spring sun rises higher, I shall 
begin to melt here and there, until 
one day everything will collapse in 
a puddly heap and nothing will be 
left but a carrot, some buttons, à 
few chunks of soft coal... . 


The hero has been a man of poli- 
tics and causes, a man whose politi- 
cal worth is still great enough to be 
fought over by members of the es- 
tablishment who wish to enshrine 
him as their own and the counter- 
culture activists who wish to squeeze 
one last act of rebellion from him, 
regardless of the risk to his life and 
his tranquillity. But beyond these 
machinations, Lumen is looking 
ahead to his own death, not with 
fear but with a calm curiosity. Trou- 
bled as much by his dreams as by 
his waking "reality," he asks him- 
self, *I only wonder if that is to be 
my only escape. Waking up, I 
mean. Is death a kind of waking 
up?” 

When he wrote this novel in the 
vibrant first years of his fifties, Har- 
vey Swados was able to make that 
leap of imagination to the feelings 
and perceptions of advanced age. 
That was the kind of dangerous fic- 
tional feat he had often ventured, 
but he never so successfully 
achieved it as he did in this, his fi- 
nal Celebration. 
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“DIVVY UP DOLLARS AND EAT MORE" 


(And other books you may have missed this season) 


by Alexander Theroux 


Fiction is in a state of supreme 
scruple. It may soon become as ob- 
solescent as the numbat and the 
Néné bird. Established writers infre- 
quently feel the need, providing 
they have the ability and/or the 
good judgment, to encourage their 
younger, worthy co-religionists. Few 
magazines rur fiction. The New 
York Times Book Review rarely 
gives its front page to fiction. The 
situation in book publishing is even 
drearier. Briefly, without expensive, 
insistent advertising. a novel goes 
right up the spout. Most people, 
alas, cannot distinguish good prose 
from a runcible spoon, and so the 
hard sell is the result. With advertis- 
ing, probably, one could sell the 
Works of Sextus Empiricus to peck- 
erwoods in Free Union, Virginia, as 
easily as fist hatchets to people from 
the Olduvai Gorge, and nowadays 
selling a novel, one feels, seems 
solely a matter of adverts and bal- 
lyhoo—with little relationship to the 
quality of the “product.” The cash 
nexus abstracted from worth has 
given us American bread, the bi- 
cameral hirelines of Congress, Chel- 
tenham type face, and the electronic 
marketing-box we keep in our living 
rooms, where grinning boanthrops 
with faces like midway balloons in- 
terrupt us every two minutes mum- 
bling Party-Think and repeatedly 
committing sims against the First 
Amendment. And so it continues, 
over most of these same stations. 

Booksellers ere increasingly com- 
mitted to the best-seller list, with 
such highbrow things as Joaks to 
Tell Your Concubine; Munch Or- 
ganic; The Stery of Wick-Dipping; 
Gormless in Gcza; How to Be Your 
Own Psychopamp; Coituology Re- 
vealed; and So You're Going to 
Aleppo? Look into bookstore win- 
dows, and you will see even these 
puffed-up giants being crowded off 
the display stands by games and 
toys. 

Editors in a growing number of 
publishing houses are discouraged 
from buying geod fiction. If they go 


beyond cookbooks, manuals for 
swingers, the confessions of whining 
housewives, inarticulate juvenile bi- 
ographies, gigantic oversizes on 
horse-riding in Jefferson Country, 
and the tepid glucose-and-water re- 
membrance books that would kill a 
diabetic on sight, then these editors 
must stick to commercial fiction. the 
typical examples of which show 
forth as bilious and gouty a prose 
as ever offended St. John’s Word. 
Were a facsimile of the original 
Decalogue bound and signed with 
the majestic whim-wham “Yahweh,” 
it would be remaindered in six days, 
lacking commercial import, and 
some fine Saturday would be 
thrown out like dirty bedstraw. 
These are all obvious and therefore 
presumably tiresome complaints, 
leading only, perhaps, to the un- 
avoidable question: should a person 
with a deep sense of irony always or 
never be satisfied? 

At the time of this writing, there 
is no towering poet, playwright, or 
novelist alive in the United States. 
Your fretting over that sentence 
proves it. But why? Is it because the 
stress today is cn doing rather than 
making? Is it because a vision suf- 
ficiently explained is a vision di- 
vested of its charisma? Is it because 
the visual has replaced the verbal? 
Does the contemporary writer have 
all of Proust's allergies and none of 
his talent; all of Dostoevsky's hand- 
wringing and none of his passion; 
all of Burton's madness and none of 
his measure; all of Corvo’s opinion 
and none of his conviction; all of 
Rimbaud's filth and none of his ge- 
nius; all of Wilde's color, none of 
his wit; all of Goethe's tears, none 
of his sorrow; and all of Christ's 
message and noae of his beliefs? 

Perhaps manuscripts of great 
power do exist, bundled away with 
wretched string in dim attics, trans- 
mogrified by despair into balls of 
gun-wadding, employed as catch- 
sheets for whitebait. How to know? 
Thirty publishers rise to remind us 
that good fiction. doesn't sell. They 
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neglect to remind us, such is the fis- 
cal buck-passing, that they have 
creepily but cunningly flooded the 
market with such fleshapoidal book 
titles as Mattress Lunch; Plastic 
Haircut; Spanky, Spanky; Wet 
Shashlik; or, another genre, Divvy 
Up Dollars and Eat Mare!; Curat- 
ing Ferns; This Was Sawmilling; I 
Screwed Wall St; Financial Anthel- 
mintics; and, last, those classics, 
Creative Screaming; Learn Zmudz; 
The Confessions of Married Ph.D.s; 
and The I-Love+o-Commit-Adultery 
Cookbook—all of which gives us an 
apt demonstration of Gresham’s 
Law. 

Do we need another book ex- 
plicating our dreams, divining our 
horoscopes, counseling us on the 
versatility of our digital extremities? 
Fie! Fie! I order a hole to be 
punched into each such unholy 
document and replicaticn, that we 
might thrust the heads of the of- 
fenders through the gaps and lead 
them, roped, up the steps of the 
Scala Sancta on their knees for re- 
paration. 

Am I a sufferer or merely a pro- 
fessor of the fact of suffering? I am 
a sufferer, let me tell ycu. Publish- 
ers openly flinch at me, not so 
much spooked by my failure to con- 
tribute, through my work, to the na- 
tional pastime—for I’ve yet to pro- 
voke another dialogue or those dear 
little Siamese twins, Pornography 
and Censorship—but rather because 
I have a prose style like a Victorian 
attic. I repeat, 


I love a gentlemanly hat, 
Nor have I failed to mee: with that. 


An apologetics here can't be out 
of order, especially as I am repeat- 
edly called upon to apologize for 
such elegances: highly inflected, 
whorled like mussel shells, pregnant 
with glosses and addenda. It was 
admired as a grace in the Middle 
Ages, a colophon of wit, to use 
many words, artfully, to say as little 
as possible. (That such a thing 
scandalizes people today is curious; 
is it so difficult to comprehend such 
a thing in a world—forgive the loose 
approximations—of syathetically 
puffed-up breasts, southern politi- 
cians, and upwards of fourscore 


— Protestant sects?) Aside from that. 
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there are other considerations. If the 
road one takes. for instance, does 
not lead to every goal a: once, that 
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is only because that is the nature of 
roads. 

All of this leads nowhither, per- 
haps, other than to say that for the 
thin gruel of prose that sits before 
our age I have only the vaguest cu- 
riosity—the weakest form of solic- 
itude if you must insist it’s the be- 
ginning of it. Little of what is 
written or valued in the latter half 
of this songless, exhausted century is 
epical, architectonic, operatic, edu- 
cated, or witty. In the same way 
that worship seems to have de- 
volved from the Sacrifice of the 
Mass to the now ludicrously fecal- 
ithic little motto HONK IF YOU LOVE 
JESUS!, writing itself more often than 
not has taken the form of gim- 
mickry, not the delightfully way- 
ward and creatively functional in- 
novations of Herrick, Sterne, or 
Beckett, but rather the creakily for- 
nicating rant spreading about now 
with the fission of a plague: nonsen- 
tences, small caps, rigged curses, 
“with-it” topicalities, grammarless 
fleuves, et cetera. It isn't fiction. It's 
twentieth-century witchcraft, dreck, 
obiter dicta. Critic Rust Hill says, 


Experimental fiction, lets face it. 
usually means fiction that really 
isn't. fiction poets and prose 
writers .. . try to cloak their in- 
ability in fiction with innovation. 
To say. "Oh boy, we've got a 
whole 'new^ kind of fiction, the 
idea of it is nothing happens," is to 
deny fiction its own meaning. It's 
like saying, "We've got this neat 
new shade of red—green!” Why call 
it fiction at all? Call it something 
else. "Green writing." say. Or 
"faip." short for Fooling Around in 
Prose. Or "spinach." 

—Esquire, August, 1973 


| am personally acquainted with 
incompetent “poets” for whom 
poems are nothing more than the 
little maimed ends of life, bald con- 
fessional snippets flung to us rag- 
ged, unworked—assembled carelessly 
rather than written—and hastily mis- 
accomplished for no other motives 
than to diarize their dull lives, crab 
about fate, muscularize a vita sheet. 
and/or enfirm a job. They inflate, 
don’t amplify, who, like fowls, have 
ten distinguishing sounds and noth- 
ing more—all of these, overmedi- 
cated little philophasters and slim 
attitudinizing ghosts who feel a 
polysyllable dishonest, an analogy 
criminaloid, and a pre-1970 allusion 


more than a body can bear. What — 
would Fracastorius say of these? If . 
W. B. Yeats is given the title of. 


poet, what then should we call the 
thrice-encountered-a-day — belly-bus- 
ters, arch-scribblers, louts, and anti- 
christs of wit from this generation 
who crowd our bookstores and lec- 
ture halls, shelling out for some 
kind of commemoration, and 
proudly signing, some of the worst 
fistfuls of jingle written since Colley 
Cibber got inspired? 

Vacant shuttles weave the wind. 
A paper kingdom rises! A supply of 
bumf for our national jakes, reams 
of the iambic-idiotic school to slip 
under hot pies, to lap spice in, and 
to keep roast meat from burning! 
About American poets I once had a 
dream: a squint-eyed ensemble in 
red silk bows ringed around on a 
shallow stage and ready to burst di 
colpo into a frantic and athletic 
wail. It was eerie. Nothing came 
out. Not a peep. 

"You have fallen into art—return 
to life," warns a coffee stain at the 
end of William Gass's Willie Mas- 
ters Lonesome Wife (1971). That 
old problem, isn't it?—the opposite 
of Adam's problem, perhaps, who 
fell from art into life. And where 
have we fallen? We've fallen, bump, 
crash, splat, into that vast neutral 
forest, empty of druid and shadow, 
where the faint voice of Quarles 
sounds lamenting reedily through 
the darkness, muttering, 


Queens drop away, while 
blue-legg'd Maukin thrives; 
And courtly Mildred dries 
while country Madge survives. 


Dullness mounts her throne 
again. A new accession. A yawn. 
The exigencies, the mysteries, of art 
are seriously cited and, to the sound 
of a battered cornet held to the lips 
of a eunuch herald, people proceed 
in a parody of creation to scrub lye 
into their porcelain and to crack 
crab and to grope about in the twi- 
light for psychiatric epiphanies, 
fumbling each other in a gray, in- 
terminable sensitivity game with a 
desperation that recalls the fallen 
jinns of confusion. It is a caucus 
race of subjectivity and lunatic 


rules, and among this group, there 


aren't two satirists alive to point out 
that the divine little tranche “Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own way" 
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. must necessarily allow for the in- 


clusion of killer viruses, wholesale 
spousebreach, sin. It is as distressing 
and as inexplicable as those dull, 
diurnal experiences of one's un- 
edited self, spiderized into poems 
and novels nowadays by talentless 
biteknuckles and pietistic evan- 
gelicules. 

Writing is not talking, especially 
unedited talking. Writing is life be- 
come art, not simply the random 
copy made out of one's dishwatery 
day or diary or panfurious whims. 
It selects, must do it beautifully—the 
imposition of narrational skill upon 
recognizable elements. The failed 
writer, whose vanity proffers the 
quotidian normalcies of his life as 
art in spontaneous nonselectivity, is 
the most arrogant of men. His 
heartburn in the morning is un- 
adornedly slotted into a poem in 
the afternoon. The hand—O /a- 
mentabili!—is never quicker than the 
I. 

The “realistic” novel, and the way 
one reports to it, is to me a /ocus 
molesti. The threats of the realistic 
novel, for which I believe I have a 
constitutional disinclination, force 
me into an antiworld, with a fantasy 
and bedevilment all its own, which 
refuses (ready?) to “hold a mirror 
up to nature." Make nature grovel! 
Transubstantiate it! Shake your 
multicolored dreams out of your 
black, disappointing sleep! Will you 
shrink from diversion, whimsy, en- 
tertainment, wit? Can you ignore 
the concept of fiction, always eru- 
dite, as game, pleasure, hobby, and 
puzzle—a mottage of rich and well- 
born nouns that can roister with 
sluttish verbs and prinked-out allu- 
sions, snoozy bedfellows all, content 
and uncomplained of? That's a 
prose: uncommon quiet dashed with 
common thunder. We father out our 
tykes, now coddled with the words 
of apropositional lullabies, then 
awakened to the dangers, combus- 
tions, and cymbal crashes of Shan- 
dean pyrotechnics and goofy but lit- 
erate words. It is a fool who thinks 
a smitten adjective or a concerned 
adverb or an instructive parenthesis 
impedes the velocity of a sentence. 
A period does that. Your page is 
not a linen closet in Miss Poke- 
berrys Seminary. A great book is 
no Shaker bedroom. 

Ritual, tragically, people loathe— 
because they assume it is never 
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more than hollow ritual (ritual is, in 
fact, for the sad little touchfaucets, 
a synonym for hollow). With the 
word "detail" it's the same story: 
the expression "useless detail" for 
them is redundant. Readers like to 
read as tourists like to tour, in con- 
tinuous motion with frequent 
changes of scere. It is a rare reader, 
Pm afraid, who cherishes the feli- 
citous delay, verbal texture, Persian 
weaves. To many, such intricacy is 
merely a brier-patch annoyance; 
their chimerical faces fall, in dis- 
belief, in disappointment. This 
reader wants damned good free- 
ways. he's in c hurry, he seeks the 
broader picture, the general outline, 
the fifty great orgasms in music we 
see offered by cultural Boeotians on 
television. 

The modern disposition is to read 
through words style, language, to 
the story. “No detail" as the bu- 
reaucrat in Conrad's The Secret Agent 
says so often, "spare me the de- 
tails." 

We are molested by dearth. 
Readers, pauperized by so much ig- 
norance, have been stupidly out- 
Figaro'd by common pigjobbers and 
literary hacks, and begin to find the 
trashiest piffle informative. They 
spoon in whammy that leaves no 
slick in the bowl. They always know 
the date. They love lettuce, the 
eunuch of vegetables. They belong 
to the Ardnaiaiq tribe, whose di- 
minutive men are carried around in 
the hoods of their wives. They save 
bags. They cultivate Bengali roses, 
which vield neither thorn nor per- 
fume. For these a book is only a 
sparsely furnished motel room, one 
which they can get in and out of ef- 
ficiently. Those who write a prose 
that snags on the pedileps of its de- 
tail? They are banished to cold li- 
braries where they sit, in suits the 
color of corrosion, planning revolu- 
tion. 

It is the Victorian attic, as we've 
seen, that prevents egress. And is 
that so very bzd? Poke around. En- 
joy yourself. You will stumble hap- 
pily through its gubbins and find 
jam-pot collars, Victrolas, potato ri- 
cers, a crumb-cake iron, spats and 
canes, musty albums, telephone pole 
insulators, a nun’s-fiddle, and that 
beaded eveninz bag for your dear 
old mum. Search for hidden things. 
God may be subtle, but not ma- 
licious, not ma icious. 
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March: a porcupine spent 
March nights 2nawing sap 
from the blue spruce trunk; 





he climbed two thirds of 
the cold Marca branches 
before he bit mto the bark. 


A tree as tall as a house. 
Now, midsummer, the sprucegum 
still bleeds; like a root 








cut quick by tae blade 
ofa mower, the whole upper trunk 
slowly gums up. 





The porcupine trespasses 
still, waddling toward evening 
across the bacxyard, like 





a dirty quilled panda. 
The two dogs might smile, 
if they could. They hold back, 





from experience. The porcupine, 
fat as a garbage pail, 
admits, to his nocturnal 








seasons, no moral. 
The spruce, through July, 
dies without sorrow. 


by Philip Booth 
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IHE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


HERE AT THE NEW YORKER 
by Brendan Gill 
Random House, $12.95 


The New Yorker, which sauntered 
by its fiftieth anniversary in Febru- 
ary, has entertained and informed 
us during a half century under the 
supreme direction of two editors, 
Harold Ross, its founder, and the 
dedicated William Shawn, who suc- 
ceeded him. In the beginning the 
magazine was not an assured suc- 
cess. Its publisher, Raoul Fleisch- 
mann, was to put up $425,000 to 
keep it going, and on one depress- 
ing weekend he was ready to sus- 
pend publication. An article by 
Alice Duer Miller, defending the 
Younger Generation in its determi- 
nation to be unchaperoned, helped 
to turn the tide, but Fleischmann 
had to pump $300,000 more into it 
before Ross and his talented crew 
were safely off the rocks. 

Fresh from Yale, and exuberantly 
confident, Brendan Gill sold his first 
story to The New Yorker in 1936, 
when he was twenty-two and the 
magazine was eleven. He was of- 
fered employment in a tiny, win- 
dowless office, and to the magazine 
he brought his tireless versatility 
and the sunniest temperament on 
the staff. “The first rule of life," he 
writes, "is to have a good time," 
and the second, “to hurt as few 
people as possible in the course of 
doing so." On these principles he 
characterizes the mer and the 
women who made The New Yorker 
during his long affiliation, beginning 
with his contrasting portraits of 


. Ross and Shawn. 


Because of his crotchets, Ross is 
the more fun to read about. As an 
editor, Ross's *posture was that of a 
belligerent”; for those writing the 
“Talk of the Town” his advice was. 
“if you can't be funny, be inter- 
esting,” and with his gimlet eye he 
would annotate revisions with the 
demand: “Given facts wall fix.” On 
the other hand. "Shawn's attitude 


toward writing, and by extension 
— toward writers as a class, has always 
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The compulsion to rewrite seems 
to have grown. In the early years 
contributors as talented as Clarence 
Day, Dorothy Parker. Corey Ford, 
and Bob Benchley were given their 
head; but later, especially in fiction, 
the supervision became finicky, re- 
sulting at times in a taffy con- 
sistency. The editorial pressure at 
The New Yorker was more severe 
than at any other periodical I know 
of, and for Ross it had its happiest 
fruition in the unique teamwork of 
E. B. White and James Thurber. 
Ross, says Gill, “saw his job as en- 
couraging people more talented 
than he to do their work better than 
they had hitherto known how to do 
it, largely by being harder on them- 
selves than they had been accus- 
tomed to be." Such was the policy 
Shawn inherited and has extended. 

The book is a portrait gallery of 
writers and artists, as reserved as 
Wolcott Gibbs, as abrasive as Doro- 
thy Parker and the aging Sinclair 
Lewis, as fantastic as Peter Arno 
and Thurber, as thorough as Ed- 
mund Wilson, as beloved as 
Benchley and Andy White. Gill 
raises the question, which he cannot 
answer, of why so many of the best 
were heavy drinkers who died in 
their fifties, and for whom in some 
cases The New Yorker “took care of 
the funeral expenses." 

In this company Gill was the 
white-haired boy. With money from 
a generous father and a sanguine 
temperament he went happily 
ahead, writing his own books and 
more copy for the magazine than 
any other contributor before him. 
Here he plays his favorites: he des- 
pised Woollcott and infuriated John 
O'Hara, rates White as much more 
indispensable than Thurber, and la- 
vishes such praise on Shawn as 
must make the editor wince. 





THURBER: A Biography 
by Burton Bernstein 
Dodd Mead, $15.00 


E. B. White, writes Gill, helped to 
form Thurber, and by persistence 
compelled Ross to accept Thurber's 


drawings, but he was never exempt 
from the cruelties Thurber inflicted 
when he was drinking. This streak 
of revenge, hitting back at the world 
for the loss of his sight, is one of 
the characteristics that Burton Bern- 
stein analvzes in his long, patiently 
understanding biography. He points 
out that in Thurber's most cele- 
brated book, My Life and Hard 
Times, with its delightfully ludicrous 
account of his family and boyhood, 
he was exorcising the devils that 
had tormented him, never realizing 


what his shafts would do to his par- — 


ents and his brothers back home. 
By inheritance a slow starter, 
young Jim was further retarded 
when at :he age of eight he was 
nearly blinded by an arrow shot by 


his older brother William. He 


needed gumption to make his way 
in high school, and in his first two 
years at Ohio State University he 
was still a gawky nonentity. It was 
Elliott Nugent, a popular classmate 
and a plavwright-to-be, who rescued 
Thurber, praised his writing, and 
kept him coming during his delayed 
adolescence. His infantile letters to 
Nugent, which the biographer 
quotes in full, show how slowly 
Thurber arrived at self-possession. 
His eventual marriage to the domi- 
nating Althea was little help, as she 
could not appreciate the wild humor 
that was beginning to assert itself in 
his writing. They bickered in- 
cessantly and the arguments Thur- 
ber lost at home he won later in his 
drawings of the virago in his war 
against women. 

Not until he was thirty-three did 
Thurber come into his own. Then. 
writes Bernstein, “He had a real ca- 
reer, a real father (Ross) a real 
brother (White), and more influen- 
ual instruments of change than he 
could handle. All he needed was a 
real wife." He was to find her, after 
a divorce, in Helen Wismer, a 
woman whose resilience and sympa- 
thy were his staying power as the 
world began to blur and the night- 
long drinking began. 

By all accounts Thurber must 
have been an enchanting compan- 


ion, but somehow that charm does 


not come through. What does come 
through Mr. Bernstein's unsparing 
study is the imaginative way in 
which an uninhibited humorist con- 
verted hi frustrating experiences 
into supreme comedy. 
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THE CONSERVATIONIST 
by Nadine Gordimer 
Viking. $7.95 


The conflict in the Transvaal be- 
tween the English and Afrikaners, 
the oppression of the blacks and 
their white sympathizers, together 
with the extravagant wealth of 
South Africa, have produced in 
Alan Paton and Nadine Gordimer 
two of the finest living novelists. 
Miss Gordimer’s new novel is, I 
think, her best, remarkable for its 
atmosphere, its breadth, and its com- 
pelling sympathy. 

The title is ironic. Mehring, the 
protagonist—“with all that money 
from pig iron," as his mistress 
taunts him—is a man who has built 
up his possessions at the cost of 
love. His wife has divorced him and 
remarried in New York; his younger 
mistress (also fled) and Terry, his 
seventeen-year-old son, are both 
rebels against apartheid. Failing to 
master women as he does his prop- 
erty, Mehring finds solace in his 
weekend farm on the outskirts of 


Johannesburg, which he bought as a 









entire continent. 


in Florence. Bibliography. Index. 
A History Book Club Selection 












How to achieve your utmost in crea- 
tive living—a new book for every indi- 
vidual who yearns to use to the fullest 
one's inborn mental abilities. No spe- 
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JESSIE K. CRUM 
A NEW RE-QUEST BOOK...$1.25 AT BOOKSTORES 


or postpaid promptly from Quest Books Dept. AM, 306 West Geneva Road, Wheaton, IL 60187 
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tax write-off but which now has be- 
come his blinc. In his reverie, lying 
in the reeds teyond the third pas- 
ture, or pacing the fields that have 
been newly burned, he arraigns 
those who have deserted him, de- 
fending himse-f against their criti- 
cism that hurt. *My-—possessions— 
are—enough—for—me.” 

It is in character that Mehring's 
farm, to justify its existence and 
that of those who work on it, “must 
be a going ccncern." But only fit- 
fully does he realize how intimately 
he is involved with his dependents: 
his relations with Jacobus, his black 
overseer, are remarkably drawn, and 
so with the other blacks in the 
kraal; even with the Indians who 
must pay husk money to run their 
shops and whc turn to him for pro- 
tection. He avoids his Afrikaner 
neighbors, but he cannot avoid the 
disdain of his mistress and the resis- 
tance of his son whom he yearns for 
but cannot reach. On his flights to 
Japan as on has drives to the farm, 
he likes to think that he is "con- 
serving not exploiting," but his 
loneliness gives him the lie. 
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cial talent or psychic "gift" is neces- 
sary. Stop talking, says the author, and 
listen! Challenging, inspiring, and im- 
mensely rewarding. Softbound. 
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What this novel reveals so skill- 
fully is not only the sensuous 
strength of Mehring, but the ten- 
sion, the humarity, and the held-at- 
bay danger threatening the intricate 
society of which he is a part. 





THE KILLER ANGELS 
by Michael Shaara 
McKay, $8.95 


The best way to write about a 
battle is to tell it as the men who 
went through it saw it and felt it— 
and that is what Michael Shaara 
has done in this stirring, brilliantly 
interpretive novel, The Killer Angels. 
It is written from the viewpoints of 
Robert E. Lee and James Longstreet 
and their lieutenants, disclosing only 
as much as they knew at the time, 
and using the words of the men 
themselves, drawn from their letters 
and documents. The author keeps 
the field glasses on his particular 
heroes, in the Gray and in the Blue, 
and by their acts he judges them, 
admiringly or with compassion for 
their mistakes. The bravado of Gen- 
eral Pickett anc his Virginians may 
seem overblown, but it was the 
rhetoric of that day. 

Most of the events that led to 
Gettysburg are common knowledge. 
Lee, having terribly defeated Joe 
Hooker in the spring of 1862, was 
confident he could defeat Hooker 
anywhere. He had lost his superb 
deputy, Ston2wall Jackson, at 
Chancellorsville. and had no other 
general as able; but his army was in 
good condition, and very swiftly he 
slipped his 70,000 men across the 
Potomac. He had to relieve the 
pressure on Virginia and get his 
men well fed. And when they 
reached the fat, unmolested farms 
of Pennsylvania, they ate their fill; 
they took all the fresh horses they 
needed, and their approach put the 
War Department in Washington 
and the northern newspapers in an 
uproar. Lee spread his army in a 
vast semicircle, and for once in his 
career he was overconfident. That 
vain, dashing cavalry leader, Jeb 
Stuart, was entrusted to guard Lee's 
flank and keep him informed of the 
Union movements—and when Stuart 
sent him no word, Lee felt secure. 
For six days he had no knowledge 
of where Stuart was. 

The unsuspected factors are what 
the novel stresses: Lee did not know 
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that General George Meade, an ill- 
tempered, stubborn fighter, had re- 
placed the intimidated Hooker; he 
did not know that Meade's army 
had crossed the Potomac, unseen by 
Stuart, and was in hot pursuit. He 
did not know that the Confederate 
cavalry—which were his eyes—had 
gone raiding and were already far 
out of touch. Finally, Lee's health 
was precarious—he had suffered a 
heart attack—and the sleepless 
nights ahead were to weaken his 
judgment. 

The Union Army was the first to 
reach Gettysburg, and thanks to 
General Reynolds and Colonel 
Chamberlain, a Yankee professor 
from Bowdoin College who was to 
win the Medal of Honor, they 
seized the heights, Big and Little 
Round Top, and they never let go. 
As the fighting intensified there was 
a fateful clash of wills between 
Longstreet, who at the end of the 
first day wanted to maneuver so as 
to attack Meade in the rear, and 
Lee, who, missing his cavalry, be- 
lieved his best chance was a frontal 
assault. It was, like Waterloo, a near 
thing, and in the words of Winston 
Churchill: *Thus ended the great 
American Civil War, which must 
upon the whole be considered the 
noblest and least avoidable of all 
the great mass conflicts of which till 
then there was record." 
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LirE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Benjamin DeMott is professor of 
English at Amherst College. 


Dan Wakefield's most recent novel is 
Starting Over. He is a contributing edi- 
tor of this magazine. 


Alexander Theroux is Briggs-Copeland 
Lecturer on English at Harvard. 


Edward Weeks and Phoebe Adams ap- 
pear regularly in these pages. 


POETS IN THIS ISSUE 


James Wright (page 53) won the Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1972 for his Collected 
Poems. 


Philip Booth (page 96), on leave from 
his professorship at Syracuse University, 
is completing a new book of poems in 
Castine, Maine. 
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Square House Museum Coekbook. Rare 
Collection Nine hundred old and new reci- 
pes $7. Square House Museum, Box 276, 
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Make Yourself at Home! 
HOTEL de la MARINA 


Martinique, French West Indies 
Official Opening: July 1, 1975 
Inquire about special pre-opening rates. 
A new concept in hotel living for singles, couples, and 
families. Fully equipped studio, 1 or 2 bedroom apart- 
ments. Full hetel services. Right on bay across from 
fascinating Fort-de-France. 2 minutes from the most de- 
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for further information, rates and free collectors’ 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE WEST AND THE Rest OF Us by 
Chinweizu. Random House, $15.00. 


2 F. Nigerian by birth, poet and play- 
- —. wright by profession, and equipped 
. with an American education in eco- 


nomics, Mr. Chinweizu begins his 


—— comprehensive study of Africa past 


and present "by noting that this is 
not a work of protest.” Since a seri- 
ous consideration of Africa from an 
indigenous point of view cannot fail 
to be, at least by implication, a pro- 
test, this deadpan assertion should 
be taken as merely the first example 
of the ironic wit which crackles 
through Mr. Chinweizu's scholar- 
ship. It is true that he is not simply 
anti-European. He is quite as inter- 
ested in the reasons for African sub- 
mission to European economic and 
political pressure as in the motives 
for the exertion of that pressure, be- 
cause, he argues, African nations 
cannot achieve prosperous indepen- 


-dence today without an understand- 








ing of all the social and economic 
patterns which in the past deprived 
them of it, some of these patterns 
being of Africa's own making. The 
book is impassioned, honest, testy, 


. moving, provocative, and altogether 


remarkable. Maps, index. 





= THE COSMOPOLITAN GIRL by Rosa- 


lyn Drexler. Evans, $6.95. Ms. Drex- 


— ler has taken such staples of the 
— —— A Poor Pearl feminist novel as negli- 


gent parents, unreliable friends, and 
feckless lovers, and pushed them 
wildly beyond the limits of possi- 
bility. The result is a clever and fre- 
quently very funny fantasy. 





CARDIGAN: A Life of Cardigan of 
Balaclava by Donald Thomas. Vi- 
king, $12.50. Cardigan did not order 
the charge of the Light Brigade. He 
merely led it, and it was neither the 
first time nor the last that this hot- 
tempered thick-head blundered into 
trouble. Whether the job was run- 
ning for election, commanding a 


` regiment, or getting married, Cardi- 


gan could make a public uproar of it 
and infallibly did. The man may not 
be worth all the attention that Mr. 
Thomas has lavished on him. but 
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there is no denying that his mis- 
adventures have a zany fascination. 
Illustrations, rotes, bibliography. 





ANNA by Dagfinn Grónoset. Knopf, 
$6.95. Anna was in her eighties and 
living alone on a Norwegian moun- 
tain farm when she told the story of 
her life to a journalist. This is it, an 
almost unbelievable record of pov- 
erty, hard work, and stubborn cour- 
age. The twentieth century seems 
never to have reached Anna's back- 
woods territory at all, unless, just 
possibly, the people at Haugsetvol- 
den chose not to let it in. Illustra- 
tions. Translated by Ingrid B. Jo- 
sephson. 





ARTS OF THE ESKIMO: Prints by Pat- 
rick Furneaux and Leo Rosshandler. 
Barre, $29.95. A brief history of Es- 
kimo graphic work is followed by a 
list of individual artists. Then come 
the prints, handsome, varied, and 
accompanied by notes on technique 
and mythological meanings. Index, 
map. 





THE YEAR OF THE BUTTERFLY by 
George Ordish. Scribner’s, $8.95. 
The adventures of two monarch 
butterflies that left Glens Falls, New 
York, in late September and 
reached Lake Champayan, Mexico, 
a week before Christmas are aston- 
ishing. Mr. Ordish enlivens the tale 
with pleasant writing and engaging 
peripheral information on spiders, 
fireflies, and such. An informative 
book, prettily illustrated by Thomas 
O'Donohue. 





THE WRECK CF THE AMSTERDAM by 
Peter Marsden. Stein and Day. 
$13.95. In 1749, the Amsterdam, a 
fine new East Indiaman outward 
bound with much cash and a valu- 
able cargo, ran into filthy weather 
and was beached on the English 
coast near Hastings, where pieces of 
it have stuck up at low tide ever 
since. Thanks to the fiendish pecu- 
liarities of the beach, only the 
money was salvaged at the time. 
Mr. Marsden, an underwater ar- 
chaeologist, has been working with 
the backing cf the Dutch govern- 
ment to get up the remains of the 
Amsterdam for historical display, 
and in the course of the project has 
collected a mélange of information 
on mercantile and smuggling meth- 
ods, Dutch genealogy, ship design, 
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and English law enforcement, with 
a subdivision on modern bureau- 
cratic nincompoopery and beach- 
bum thievery. No shipwreck buff 
should miss it. Illustrations. 





INDIGENOUS AFRICAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE by René Gardi. Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold, $32.50. Mr. Gardi 
has photographed and studied struc- 
tures in a territory that runs from 
south of Timbuctoo across the Volta 
and the Niger, loops toward the 
Congo and back northeast toward 
Lake Chad. The buildings he has 
found are mace by ingenious tradi- 
tional methods out of what comes 
handy. They range from reed and 
stick tents carted about by nomads 
to positive castles built of adobe 
and rock. Somewhere in between 
come clustered towers with pointed 
thatch tops like medieval turrets, 
waterfront villages on stilts, and 
grain bins in tie form of large clay 
globes. All these creations have soft 
angles and burry outlines which 
give them a sl ghtly tipsy, fairy-tale 
charm. Mr. Gardi loves them and 
fears for their survival in a world 
bent on modernization. Most read- 
ers will share his concern. Trans- 
lated by Sigrid MacRae. 





Hers by A. Alvarez. Random 
House, $7.95. This first novel by the 
British poet and critic is eloquently 
written in terms of setting and at- 
mosphere, but the characters—a 
snow princess and the gentlemen 
who seek to defrost her—grow wea- 
risome. 


Tuis LiviING REEF by Douglas 
Faulkner. Quadrangle, $27.50. Mag- 
nificent color photographs of the 
strange and beautiful creatures in- 
habiting a Micronesian reef, enough 
to lure a camel underwater. Useful 
text as well. 





MAWRDEW CZGOWCHWZ by James 
McCourt. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$8.95. This novel is a mischievous 
spoof of opera, opera fans, music 
critics, gossip columnists, and New 
York Catholic high society, of all 
which Mr. McCourt observes, “The 
truth forbids conveyance.” He tries, 
however, in a prose reminiscent of 
one of the mcre imaginative coif- 
fures of Marie Antoinette. Readers 


who can take Meredith to the nth — | 


power will be vastly amused. 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 


Writing and education consultarts. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


WRITERS: ‘“‘UNSALABLE’’ MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING. EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonabie. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 9932&. 


BOOK PUBLISHING-— manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadeiphia, PA 19103 


Writers, Poets! Unique opportunities for writers in 
any field. Send Work. Free-Hill Publications-AM, 
Box 793, Dumas, Texas 79029 


RESEARCH WRITING OF ANY KIND. Dissertations, 
theses, etc. All revisions. Thousands of research 
projects on file. Send $2.00 for our mail order 
catalogue. Collegiate Research Systems, 1800 E. 
Ferry Bldg., Suite 205, Camden, M. J. 08104 (609) 
962-6777 10AM-5PM. 


POETRY PUBLISHED FREE. Write: Young Publica- 
tions, Box 166-A, Appalachia, Virginia 24216. 


Wanted Literary Agent to handle explosive, poten- 
tial, best seller. E.P. Box 239, West Alexander, Pa. 
15376 


HOW WRITERS PROFIT FROM MONEY CRISIS. Re- 
port, $1.00. Litbureau, Box 2101, Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts 02780 


PLAYWRIGHTS: Repertory company seeks new 
plays for production. 259 Johnson #4J-1, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19144 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 48: Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 po., new illustrated 


Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 


liamsburg, Va. 23185. 


b _ Good used Nationa! Geographic Magazines. Free 
= list. Mitchell's, 1576 Yale, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 





All categories used books. List 25e. Jaynes, 219 
Lemaster, Memphis, TN 38104 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKD, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS' OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 


"PSYCHOTHERAPY THROUGH IMAGERY" by Dr. 
Joseph E. Shorr. Send $12.75 to IMB CORP., 381 
Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


BUY 40 BOOKS FOR $3!! NOT A CLUB—CHOOSE 
SUBJECTS. FREE DETAILS. DALRIK-1, BOX 5893, 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 71105. 


Cinema books at discount plus rare cinemabilia. 
Catalog $1.00 refundable with purchase. V. Stasiu- 
naitis, 7223 So. Campbell, Chicago, Ill. 60629 


HANDBOOK TO HIGHER CONSCIOUSNESS by Ken 
Keyes. Effective growth system has brought in- 
creased happiness and fulfillment to many thou- 
sands. $3.20. Living Love Center, 1730-F La 
Loma, Berkeley, Calif. 94709 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST, Agnes Smith. Illustra- 
tions, J. Sharkey Thomas. $9 retail, postpaid. Or- 
ders to WESTWIND PRESS, Route 1, Box 64, 
Farmington, W. Va. 26571 


TIME CLOCKS by Brodie Herndon (Pulitzer 1974 
Nomination)—herring, batterbread, other poems of 
wisdom and delight. McClure Press $3.95, White 
Marsh, Virginia 23183 


FREE REMAINDER NEWSLETTER. New York Book 
Warehouse, 215 Wes: Tenth Street, New York, 
New York 10014 


CATALOG OF FINE EDITIONS—Beautifully illus- 
trated, special editions. Each volume slipcased: 
handsome bindings; lasting quality paper. The 
kind of books you didn't think still existed. Prices 
within reach of any bookbuyer. Great for gifts, or 
for building a fine library of your own. Sample ti- 
tles: LEAVES OF GRASS, MOBY DICK, ADVEN- 
TURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, TREASURE IS- 
LAND, WIND IN THE WILLOWS, POEMS OF 
SHELLEY, WUTHERING HEIGHTS, LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS. For catalog of current titles available, 
send $1.00 to Heritage Press, Avon, Conn. 06001. 
Dept. A. Discounts available to catalog buyers. 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 


success—but for time tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


ANTIQUES, AMERICANA, SHAKER, FOLK ART, 
MARINE. Auctions, Shows, Informed Commentary 
Monthly. Sample copy 50¢, Subscription $6. 
MAINE ANTIQUE DIGEST, RFD 3, WALDOBORO, 
ME 04572 
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PERIODICALS 


CHINA RECONSTRUCTS, a monthly magazine with 





articles on life in new China. Photographs and il — 


lustrations ir brilliant color. 


Discover what 800 ~ % 


million people are doing. Direct from Peking air- — 
mail. Send $3/year to CHINA BOOKS & PERIOD-  - 
ICALS, Dept. AM, 2929-24th Street, San Francisco ~ 


CA 94110. Free catalog on request. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE. Chicago's - ^ D. 
Serialized Drama Monthly. 25e check payable to — 


XENOS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 2921, Chicago, 
Illinois 60690. Beginning now ''The Cruel Fate of 
the Donner Farty.'' 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search — 


service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box - 


31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 


service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago - b 


Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


Out of Print Bookfinder. 
Calif. 93955, Send Wants. 4 


Box 663 AT, Seaside, ` 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. à ^ 


Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


OUT-OF.STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 1253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 


BOOKPLATES BE 


FREE CATALOGUE-Scores of beautiful designs. 


Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 
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RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Facilities of the nation's capital. Rates be- — 


ginning at $5.50 per page. (202) 726-1444, Re- 


search Reports, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W. — i A 


Washington, D.C. 20012 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- a 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box =~ 


138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


RESEARCH UNLIMITED! Information: collections ^ ^ 


catalogued. Professional 


librarian, excellent re- — 


sources. Reasonable. 2331-17th St, Troy, N.Y. 
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COMPUTERIZED research catalog. As low as $.90 
per page. Send $1.00 to Concept Research, Box 
# 4391A, Washington, D.C. 20012 


FREE BROCHURE could change your life for the — 


better. Success, Box 27835, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90027 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. - 


list 50e. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829, 


CASSETTE Recording Tapes. Discount price List | 
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25€. Tower, #33098, Washington 20028 


Older Jazz, Swing, Soundtracks—Reasonable, lists. - 


Box 1138A, Whittier, Calif. 90609 
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MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th Ave- 


` nue AM, Denver, Colorado 80215. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS-— Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 


Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


ES SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 


1. Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal. 
i x = erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
. .. mont, Mass. 01339. 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 


Pa, 17074. 


18 different, 
$5.00. MUSICAL ARTS, Box 309, Burlingame, 


Calif. 94010 f 


" . Richard Kingston Harpsichords. Brochure, write: 
— Dept. S, 212 S. Walton St., Dallas, Texas 75226 


Opera Fans, Music Buffs, Students. lllustrated 
color poster-chart 23 x 35 perfect for gifts, fram- 


`- ing, reference. Contains characters, arias, com- 
~ . posers, sources, all cross-indexed, from over 100 


operas. : $3.50. Fine Arts Graphics, Dept. A, P.O. 
Box 70172, Los Angeles, Calif. 90070 


Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 


... 78701 


Harpsichord—From Hubbard Kit. $3500.00 R. 
Evans, Battell Block, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 


ART 


"How to Make Goose-Quill Pens." Send $1.00: 
Quillcraft, 1446-A Garfield, Denver 80206 (Quills 


d » included) 


 AUTOGRAPHS; BOOKS; AND ANCIENT AND IN- 
DIAN ARTIFACTS. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 
AZACA, 36 SOUTH MAIN STREET, NEW HOPE, 
PA. 18938 


f "CH Children's drawings reproduced in 242’ x 3’ wool 


rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 


dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 


o Calligraphy—Ornamental hand lettering. In- 
i vitations, poems, awards. Scribe, Box 126, Wil- 
liamsport, Md. 21795 


CAREFREE COSTA RICA BEACHFRONT ADVEN- 


TURE! MAY 18-31, ALL-EXPENSE PAINTING 
WORKSHOP WITH ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR RICH- 
ARD TITZL. UNSPOILED BEACHES, UNPOLLUTED 
PACIFIC BREEZES, SPECTACULAR VIEWS—IN 
"SWITZERLAND OF CENTRAL AMERICA''! INFOR- 


- MATIONAL BROCHURE AVAILABLE: ART CENTER 


, x: SCHOOL, 8236-C, MENAUL N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, 
-—— N.M. 87110 


Reproductions from photos, slides. Hand-painted, 


life-like, oils, pastels. Reasonable estimates by 
Registered mail. O'Neil's Decorating & Art Center, 
32 Church Street, Keene, N.H. 03431 


GOURMET FOODS 


TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 


Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A4, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C., 10003. Free brochure 


10? 


GOURMET FOODS . 


FRENCH SALAD GARDEN 12 Varieties seeds, 23 


recipes including Maxim's vinaigrette, silkscreened 
handmade burlap seck. $6. The French Garden 
Co. Chicken Hill, Nantucket, Mass. 02554 


CHEESECAKE RECIPES NEW DELICIOUS SEND 
$1.00 K, P.O. Box 67 Lacka., N.Y. 14218 


STAMPS 


110 Worldwide Stamps—10¢! Approvals. Subur- 
ban, 1254 Robert, Sa.nt Paul, Minnesota 55118 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 


age Stemp Covers. Circular free. Worldwide new 
issue service. Williamsburg Stamp Co., Drawer Q, 
Williamsburg, VA. 23185. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 


plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 


HONK IF YOU LOVE MOSES bumper sticker. $1. 
Condra's, Box 3267, Santa Monica, Calif. 90403 


ECOLOGY 


DIVING? FISHING? MARINE SCIENCE? COASTAL 
ZONE CONSERVATION? JOIN LITTORAL SOCIETY, 
HIGHLANDS, N.J. 07732. FREE BROCHURE. 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 


tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abirgton, Mass. 02351 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Belance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125 


STUDY—SKI Accredited private college. Write Colo- 
rado Alpine Campus, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
80477 


PRIVATE SCHOOL P_ACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent’s individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Middletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (202) 346-5111 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 
SCHOOL AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY CAMP. Start 
anytime. Accredited Prep curriculum plus Marine 
Biology, Scuba, Sailing, Waterski, Fish, Adv. Arts, 
Cr. Writing, Tennis. ABBOTT SCHOOL, LIVING 
AND LEARNING CENTER, P.O. Box 285, Key 
Largo, Fla. 33037. 305 245-4610 


ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 year's experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A. Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940 


PARENTS-ADVISORY SERVICE: Independent 
schools & private summer programs. Since 1936. 
For referrals & 336-page Educational Register, 
give age, grade, interests, needs, geo. preference 
& entrance date. Incluce $1.00 for postage & han- 
dling. Vincent-Curtis, Rm. 25A, 224 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, MA 02116 


STUDY ABROAD for credit. U.S. COLLEGE-SPON- 
SORED PROGRAMS ABROAD: ACADEMIC YEAR 
tells what, when, how and how much. Also lists 
scholarship opportunities. Send $3.50 to Institute 
of International Education, Dept. AT, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


UNIQUE COLLEGE IN MEXICO . . . Fully accred- 


ited undergraduate, graduate and serious non- 
credit programs, stressing the arts, Spanish, so- 
cial studies, writing. Inexpensive living in perpet- 
ual sunshine; Mexico's most beautiful colonial 
town. Free illustrated 5rospectus? INSTITUTO AL- 
LENDE, Box C, San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico 


Educational Programs and Tours—Sunny Central 


Alberta—Red Deer College. Accredited courses 
plus recreation. Major Jniversity Affiliation. Spring 
Intersession 1975-76, Summer Session 1976— 
both thereafter. E.P.T., Box 1470, LEDUC, AL- 
BERTA 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES THE 


HAROLD STIRLING VANDERBILT SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Scholarships are awarded ‘‘to students who 
have demonstrated qualities characteristic of Mr. 
Vanderbilt: A lively intellect, sound scholarship, te- 
nacity of purpose, versatility, a commitment to ex- 
cellence in worthwhile endeavor," and ''for excep- 
tional accomplishment and high promise . . . in 
science, music, art, journalism, creative writing, 
debate, dance, theatre, entrepreneurial activity 
and academic work generally.” Undergraduate 
scholarships provide $5000 per year for four 
years. OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS, VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY, NASHVIL.E, TENN. 37240 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY. Ccmplete Study Course, Cer- 
tificate. Free Information. American Para- 
psychological ResearcF Foundation, Box 5395-L, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91413 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with famous 
photographers. One, two, and three week courses 
in basics through advanced photography. College 
credit. Maine Photograohic Workshops, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 


BREAD LOAF WRITEFS' CONFERENCE. August 
12-24, 1975 Lectures, workshops, conferences in 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children's literature. 
Write Bread Loaf, Box 401, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 802-388-7662. 


THOREAU, TRANSCENDENTALISM, COMMU- 
NITIES. Five weekly seminars, Concord, Mass., 
July. College/graduate credit. For information 
write Walter Harding, SUNY, Geneseo, N.Y. 14454 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


B.A. English, Colgate, anno Domini 1971, desire 
work in England or Europe. Anderson, 549 Broad- 
way, Somerville, Mass. C2143 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.00; Abroad $5.00. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. EISL, BOX 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, Box 2049, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 98362 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1750-P, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87501 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YP, Indianapolis, ndiana 46229 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 


thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YD, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas’ and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em. 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 449, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





MAKE MONEY clipping newspaper items. $2.00- 
$10.00 each. . . . Free details. Clippings, Box 
10344-AM4B, Palo Alto, California 94303 





WORLD TRADE—IMPORT EXPORT—MAIL ORDER 
your very own five volume GUIDE, reference li- 
brary. Ideal home business enterprise, hobby or 
pastime, for men, women, families. For your 
FREE, no obligation 16 page 4-color booklet. write: 
Henry Melvin, 130 W. 42nd St. Suite 1305, New 
York, N.Y. 10036 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! 
| tell you what to write, where and how to sell, 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, Dept. C-135-A, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 





GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A-4, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 


$25.00/HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Complete 
kit $1.00. Castle, 2514 Weisman, Wheaton, Mary- 
land 20902 


WIN $50+ WRITING. Free details 25¢. Glasser, 
241T Dahill, Brooklyn 11218 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! "Opportunities in Canadian Land" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YP, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports. 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . .. Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus ‘‘Land 
Opportunity Review'' listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YP, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior Schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights. Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 


ESSEX: Beautiful colonial village on Connecticut 
River. Four bedroom saltbox with charming sun- 
room. Walk to center, harbor. $89,700. Sparre 
Agency, Inc. 53 Main Street, Essex, Conn. 06426 
203-767-8289. 


Southern Vermont (Putney), unusual property con- 
sisting of large European-type residence, small pri- 
vate lake, 50 rural acres, plus 9,000 sq. ft. fin. 
ished space which might be suitable for antiques, 
crafts, school, club. Excellent condition. Asking 
$195,000. Contact exclusive brokers for brochure: 
R.J. Fisher, 225 Main, (802) 254-5697 or T.F.A. 
Bibby, Box 2, (802) 254-6977, in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 


noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 


try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 





VACATION RENTALS 


NOVA SCOTIA—5 Bedroom Seaside Farmhouse. 
Sandy Cove near Digby. $150 weekly. MEASHAM, 
Tvl. 26 119-15, Bogota Columbia—Airmail. 





Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac available 
half-month, month, season. July through Septem- 
ber. Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY 
12986 


Park City Reservations offers a wide variety of ski- 
ing accommodations, from luxurious mountain 
homes to refurbished miner's cabins. Box 937, 
Park City, Utah, 84060. (801) 649-9598 


VACATIONS 


Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 


Whitewater float trips, Utah & Wyoming. Slickrock 
River Co. Box 10543, Denver, Colorado 80210 


HIGH HAMPTON INN & COUNTRY CLUB. In 
Southern Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spec- 
tacular scenery. Rustic decor. Good food. Private 
18-hole golf course. 8 tennis courts. (Special 
golf/tennis package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. 
Boating. Swimming. Private stables. Skeet & trap 
field. Open May thru Oct. Write or phone 704-743- 
2411. High Hampton Inn, Dept. ATL, Cashiers, 
N.C. 28717. 
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VACATIONS 





Experience the magnificent beauty of the Pacific Y 


Northwest by day and Wagner by night. At the 
first summer Wagner Festival of the Western 
Hemisphere. Presented by Seattle Opera. Two cy- 
cles (Germēn/ English) of Richard Wagner's "Ring 
of the Nibelung”. July 15-27, 1975. For a detailed 
brochure write: Pacific Northwest Festival, P.O. 
Box 9248, Seattle, Washington 98109 





ONTARIO WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS each canoe 


trip tailormade exclusively for your group, com- 
pletely outfitted and guided by Jeff Miller. No ex- 
perience necessary. 310 Garyray Dr., Weston, (To- 
ronto) Ont. 416-742-5140, 416-921-2514. 





Hike, Vacation, Relax in a Remote Private Park— 
480,000 acres of the original Maxwell Land Grant 


in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains of New Mexico 


offer a unique secluded vacation paradise. Meals 
and lodging are outstanding. For information 
write—Vermejo Park, 900A, Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Texas 77002 





FOUR SEASONS RESORT: Adirondack Mountains. 
Open All Year. Charming Housekeeping Cottages. 


7 Tennis Courts. Heated Pool. Private Lake. Rec — 


Hall. Gymnasium. Supermarket-Deli-Gas. Gift 
Shop. Lourge-Restaurant. All Seasons' Activities. 
Box 114, Pottersville, N.Y. 12860. (518) 494-3778. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels boo« lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 pos:paid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE— $1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 





1975 revised budget travel guides. Inexpensive ho- 


tels, pensiones, restaurants. Mexico City, Mon- 


treal, Toronto. $1.00 each. Gamboa International. 


15900 W. Ten Mile Rd. Suite 101, Southfield, - 


Mich. 48075 





TRAVEL 





IDAHO RIVER TRIPS. Six-day, 110-mile whitewater 
raft trips on Middle Fork Salmon River. For infor- 
mation, Western Outfitters, Box 331, Boise, Idaho 
83701 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France 





GET INTO AN ISLAND this summer. Six and ten- 
day wilderness expeditions to Maine's uninhabited 
offshore islands. Learn environmental sciences, 
seamanship, survival, photography. Twelve stu- 
dents, all ages, coed, June through September, 
from $145 inclusive. Island Expeditions, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 





JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
"getaway', 'barefoot' and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 





RAFTS NORTH: Unique, all inclusive tours on 
northern Canadian rivers. Seeking new challenges? 
Try legencary Nahanni or Coppermine to Arctic 
Ocean. Tours on Alberta rivers also available. For 
brochure write: NORTH-WEST EXPEDITIONS 
LIMITED, BOX 1551, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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E TRAVEL 


" .. BACKPACK THE IDAHO WILDERNESS. David Pe- 


— tersen will again be guiding backpacking trips into 

A the rugged, untouched wilderness areas. of Idaho. 

T Write: Wilderness Trails, 221 North Adams, Mos- 
. cow, Idaho 83843 


RAFT EXPEDITIONS on Fraser, Chilcotin rivers 
- — from $290. Free brochure. Cascade, P.O. Box 
—... 46441, Vancouver, Canada, V6R 4G7 


IDAHO WHITEWATER trips: licensed guides, inter- 


= pretive program. Color brochure: Wilderness 
World, 1342 Jewell, Pacific Grove, CA 93950 


Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 15-27A Parsons, Flushing, NY 11357 


Leisurely guided auto-tours of England. Singles or 
groups. Competitive rates. Also expert guidance, if 
needed, in buying antiques and/or silver. Write 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
254. Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
— Mim. 55423 















|. 35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
— A SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 254. 
— . Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-45, Los Angeles, Califor- 
... nia 90025. 

- ... SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
f classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
| South Bend, IN 46615 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM-world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115 
-. THE “NOW” COMMUNICATION GAME by Herbert 
-. .. Otto, Ph.D—Add a new dimension to your life. 
— Play the no-win, no-lose game for better commu- 
- A nication. For couples, friends, families. $6.50 in- 
cludes $1 postage & handling, 10 day money-back 
= guarantee. Holistic Press (A), 160 S. Robertson 
= Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211 
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= “NATIONALLY ADVERTISED", motaloy ring-valve 
—.. job—gas-oil saver. $6.00 postpaid. (two—$11.50) 
E FULLY GUARANTEED! established 1951. Send 
— Check or money order. Thomas Enterprises, 4078 
Thomas St., Oceanside, Calif. 92054 


Ro. = Send $7.50: Ringer's Coins, 3809 W. 26 St., Erie, 
ders Pa. 16506 


|. and stamped selfaddressed envelope to: West Vir- 
ginia Crafts, P.O. Box 61, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia 25443 


Ae 

|^. . ROTTEN MEMORY? We'll remind you of birthdays, 
j anniversaries, any dates. Write Memory-Date, 
Dept. A4, 36 Fox Lane, Shoreham, New York 
11786 


... . bought and sold. Free monthly catalogues issued. 
=  Neale Lanigan, Box 133, Fairview Village, Pa. 
E 19409 — 


. COLLECT MILITARY MEDAL 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 1 


COINS: Indianhead cents. Ten different dates. 


. TOOTHPASTE recipe—fraction of retail price. 25 


| Autographs. Letters, documents of famous people, 
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Baseball cards—Buyinz old cards. Schlaff, 1483A 
Myron, Lincoln Park, Michigan 48146 


WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fash on-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or posta! charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by certified analyst. 
Send $5.00 and your handwriting to Jane Godo- 
vin, 2105 Aster Road, 3ethlehem, Pa. 18018 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


SEE YOUR NAME IN RUSSIAN embossed on plas- 
tic. Send two dollars t5 Condra, Box 3267, Santa 
Monica, California 90403 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 


BIGWIG! The exciting mew game that allows every- 
one to play politics. Run for Congress! Enter the 
Presidential Race! Ge: elected by a landslide!! 
More fun than Monopcly! $9.95 Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed—Graham Enterorises, Dept. A5, 5751 Ca- 
mellia Ave. North Hollywood, Calif. 91601 


BIOFEEDBACK TRAINING CENTER in Southern 
Californie. EEG, EMG, GSR and Temperature train- 
ing available. (213) 786-1478. 


CAN'T SLEEP? READ? ... Mack’s "'Pillowsoft'' 
Earplugs. Moldable Soundproofing. Ear Doctor 
Recommended. Guaranteed! $2.99. Harrington, 
430-C East 66th, N.Y.C. 10021 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for -hree-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $1C each. 


PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 


25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 


Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


SNORING PROBLEM? free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25e for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


LONELY?? FIND YOU LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 


Handmade Raggedy Ann, Andy. 25” pair—$30.00, 
15" pair—$20.00. Martha Edge, Alderson, WV 
24910 


JAPANESE CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES at huge 
savings. Send two dollars and I'll tell you how. 
Condra, Box 3267, Santa Monica, California 90403 
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Railroad emblem watch fobs, key chains, tie tacs, 
tie bars, etc. free list. Railroad Nostalgia, 5107 
Shore Acres, Madison, Wis. 53716 


Navajo, Hopi, Zuni, Authentic Indian Jewelry 


Wholesale! Be first in your area to cash in on lat- 
est investment and fashion opportunity. Send 
$10.00 for Catalog, Price List, Sample Silver and 
Turquoise Ring to: Ken _ange, 6031 N. 7th Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85014 





TOO MANY TV ADS? Scund control is guaranteed 
to satisfy. $6.99. Rerco, Box 32049, Detroit, 
Michigan 48232 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Felease "''photographic'' 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Fre» information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—anywhere. 
Free application: DATEL NE, Alpha Ohio 45301 


BIORHYTHMS—Our computer forecasts your emo- 
tional, physical, intellectual cycles—predicts highs, 
lows, critical days. Send birthdate, $2. Box 66543, 
Santa Cruz, Ca. 95066 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 


CIGARPEN 30e, 4/$1.09. TIE-CLIP 85e, 4/$3.00. 
Set $1.00. Frank Paris, 508 Bennington, Boston, 
Mass. 02128 


FORTUNES IN OIL through little known Govern- 
ment Oil & Gas Lease Drawings. Profit potential 
could exceed one millior dollars. Free information. 
AMEREX PETROLEUM CO. P.O. BOX 15, Deer 
Park, N.Y. 11729 


LATE LISTINGS 
LITERARY INTERESTS 


POETRY MARKETS-Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-AG, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 


PERIODICALS 


WANTED: Subscribers tc NEW LETTERS, the liter- 
ary quarterly with SFAPPSE (Satire, Fiction, Art, 
Poetry, Photography, Scholarship, Etc.), David 
Ray, Editor, University of Missouri-Kansas City-F, 
64110. Only $8 Annually. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
Illustrated Books—''Jazz'—Matisse, $4.00. Fras- 
coni, Chagall, Derain, Degas. 410 E. University 
Bivd., Silver Spring, Md. 20901 


MUSIC 


WANTED: Bagpipes. New or Used. Send descrip- 


tion. 5710 Foster, Worthington, Ohio 43085 
DRUGS/ VITAMINS 





Quality vitamins, pharmeceuticals. Significant sav- 
ings. Catalogue $1, credi-able first order. Mark-Off, 
Post Office Box 112, Lawrence, N.Y., N.Y. 11559 


SUMMER ARTS COMMUNITY 


THE HOLM IN STOWE. Family vacation resort. 


Summer Arts Center, prcfessionally staffed Arts & 
Crafts, painting, weaving, pottery, yoga, chamber 
music. Beautiful apartments, pool, health club, 
Billy Jean King Tennis clinics, children's program. 
EE Holm, Stowe, Vermont 05672 
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Dry a martini tonight. 
Dry Gilbeys. 
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DISTILLED BONDON DRY GIN, 86 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD. DISTR. BY NATL. DIST. PRODUCTS CO., N.Y.C. 


There's a reason Zenith Allegro gives 
you deeper, richer sound. 


This tuned port. 
legc 


Zanith Allegro is a sound system with a difference. 
The tuned port. 
Where a-lot-of speakers (even air-suspension types) 
trap deep, rich bass inside the speaker 
cabinet, Allegro's tuned port gives it a way 
out. So you hear more of what you re 
suppcsed to hear. 
Ir fact, with a specially-designed 
woofer for solid bass and mid-range tones, 
plus ahorn-type tweeter for crystal-clear 
high notes, Allegro beautifully reproduces 
the scund of the original performance. 
And does it so efficiently that even the 
popular air-suspension speaker systems 
need twice the power input in order to 
match the overall sound performance of 
comparable-size Allegro speakers. 
But that’s not all. Because besides this 
remarkable speaker system, Allegro brings you some 
equal*y remarkable componentty. 

There are ten solid-state tuner/amplifier/control 
centers to choose from, with AM/FM/stereo FM, 
built-in or separate precision recórd changers, and 
cassette or 8-track tape players and recorders. 
(Shown at left: The Prestwick, model F594W.) 

And of course Allegro also gives you a choice of 
complete ^ c^ anne! systems, each with a full rance of 
matching cotions and accessories. 

So, now ihat you know what Allegro is, and why, 
there 5 just one question left to ask yourself: Which. 


The surprising sound of Zenith. 


For an illustrated booklet that 

helps you understand and compare speaker systems, 

write to the Advertising Dept., Zenith Radio Corporation, | — 

1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, IL 60639. The quality goes in before the name goes on’ 
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"My insurance company? New England Life,of course. Why?” 


Our crew also offers mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling. 


The most comprehensive encyclopec 


of philosophy ever published... 


FOR ONLY 
$1750 


PUBLISHERS LIST PRICE:$99.50 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL 
You simply agree to buy 
four Club choices within a 
year at substantial savings 
on most books you choose. 


The complete contents of the original 
eight-volume $219.50 edition now in a 
handsome four-volume reader's edition 


o` OF THE GREATEST repositories of philo- 
sophical information available anywhere, 
The Encyclopedia of Philosophy is the only major 
philosophical reference work published in English 
since 1901. 

In this unique 5,000,000-word work can be 
found clear, authoritative answers to almost any 
question concerning philosophy — ancient, medi- 
eval and modern, Eastern as well as Western. And 
because the work represents the collaboration of 
more than 500 philosophers and philosophical 
scholars from twenty-four countries, every shade 
of opinion is representec. No thinker or move- 
ment is dismissed as too radical, no issue is scanted 
as too controversial. There are articles, for exam- 
ple, that discuss such contemporary matters as the 
ethics of suicide and euthanasia and the benefits 
and dangers of computing machines. 

Clearly, The Encyclopedia of Philosophy be- 
longs in every personal library, particularly in 
homes where there are high school or college stu- 
dents. Up to now its high price has kept it out of 
the reach of most families. But, as a new member 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, you may own it 
for less than a tenth of the cost of the original 
eight-volume edition. Because only a limited num- 
ber of sets have been set aside for this offer, you 
are advised to act quickly. 


SPECIAL FEATURES AND EDITORIAL FACTS 


* Paul Edwards, editor 
in chief 

e Editorial Board of 153 
international scholars 

* Contributors: 500 
specialists from 
twenty-four countries 


e 4200 pages 
* 5,000,000 words 


* Nearly 1500 articles, 
including 900 on 
individual philosophers 
e 158-page index 


A SMALL SAMPLING OF THE IDEAS 
AND PHILOSOPHERS IN THESE VOLUMES 


Pain Atheism Semantics The Absolute 
Nothing Free Will Humanism Good and Evil 
Truth Nonsense Linguistics Existentialism 
LOCKE WITTGENSTEIN CAMUS NEWTON 
CONFUCIUS SANTAYANA KANT DESCARTES 
ERASMUS SPINOZA NIETZSCHE HEGEL 
SARTRE THOMAS AQUINAS ARISTOTLE EINSTEIN 
RUSSELL PIAGET PLATO KIERKEGAARD 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 17012 5-A8-5 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send 
me the four-volume reader’s edition of The Encyclopedia ef Philosophy, 
billing me $17.50. I agree to buy at least four Selections or Alternates 
during the first year I am a member, pay.ng in most cases special mem- 
bers' prices. My membership is cancelable any time after I buy these 
four books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. 68 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


decide whether you want it, that Selection may be re- 
turned at Club expense 

* If you continue after your trial membership, you will 
earn at least one Book-Dividend® Credit for every Selec- 
tion or Alternate you buy. These Credits enable you to 
acquire for your library a wide variety o ks, called 
B 


* You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News, a 
literary magazine published by the Club fifteen times a 
year. The News describes the coming Selection and scores 
of Alternates, and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks. 

* If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing and it 
will be shipped to you automatically ook-LDividends, at astonishing savangs — at least 70% of 
* If you do not want the Selection — or you would like one publishers’ list prices. Under this umique system, more than 
of the Alternates or no book at all — simply indicate your 100 Beok-Dividends will be available to choose from 
decision on the reply form always enclosed with the News every year 

and mail it so we receive it by the date specified. * All »ooks distributed by the Beok-of-the-Month Club 
* If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you should are identical to the publishers’ edit.ons in content, format, 
receive a Selection without having had at least 10 days to size and quality. 
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ITALY’S COMMUNISTS AND CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS: 


“Let’s face it. They are cultivated 
and civilized. They are disciplined, 
efficient, and responsible, and 
they're not corrupt. They are patri- 
ots, with a sense of state and respect 
for the Church. They are offering us 
a hand, and God knows we need it. 
Why not take it?" 

The man telling me this was one 
of Italy's most respected journalists, 
and he was talking about Italian 
Communist leaders. What he was 
saying might still have raised eye- 
brows in democratic circles here a 
year or two ago, but not anymore. 
You can hear that sort of talk ev- 
erywhere these days—in a dentist's 
chair or a Cabinet minister's office, 
between acts at the opera, in a Ro- 
man trattoria, a northern industrial 
boardroom, the salons of Milan's 
elegant upper crust. The taboos that 
have kept this country's formidable 
Communist party beyond reach of 
power for a quarter of a century are 
very nearly gone. So, it would seem, 
is the once iron will of Italy's demo- 
cratic rulers to govern without them. 
Skidding toward a crash they have 
had every imaginable opportunity to 
avoid, politicians who have spent all 
their adult lives saving Italy from 
communism are getting more and 
more interested in enlisting the 
Communists' aid to save themselves. 
After running through thirty-seven 
governments in thirty years, the 
Christian Democrats may deny even 
now that they would contemplate 
an alliance with the Communists. 
Politically speaking, though, they 
are slightly pregnant already. 


Flirtation or Marriage? 


They may never make it to the 
altar, of course; few politicians have 
a finer instinct for escaping their 
just punishment. Nevertheless, the 
prospect of a Catholic- Communist 
Grand Coalition is no longer com- 
fortably remote; it could happen af- 
ter the 1977 national elections. 

Would that be the eventuality 
Western strategists have worried 
about and schemed against since 
World War II, the end of demo- 
cratic rule in Italy, of the East-West 
division. of infiuence in Europe 


drawn at Yalta m 1945, of a whole 
chapter in diplomatic history? 
Would it in fact be the first step 
toward a full Communist takeover, 
or the last way out for a free society 
under unbearable stress? What 








would it mean for the Vatican, the 
Common Market, NATO, post-Tito 
Yugoslavia and post-Dubcek 
Czechoslovakia, tne other socialist 
states east of the Yalta line and 
Berlin west of it, the American and 
Soviet postures in Europe, and, 
thereby, world peace? 

Nobody knows. 

The main argument for risking 
this Grand Coalition is that the Ital- 
ian Communists are not like any 
other Communists. The difference, 
according to Kremlinologist Edward 
Crankshaw, is that they are so 
“splendidly Italian.” Actually, the 
brisk young managers running this 
party’s multimillicn-dollar operation 
might as easily be Swedes or Swiss. 
Still, they are certainly different. 
What everything depends on, and 
nobody knows, however, is how dif- 
ferent they would be should circum- 
stances invite or incite them to re- 
vert to the familiar Stalinist formula 
for governing, as circumstances have 
a way of doing with Communists 
the world over. 

On paper, their latest proposal to 
do business with the parties to the 
right of them doesn't merely look 
good; it looks like a godsend. Last 
spring, when Italy was in its fourth 
year of recession and its thirty- 
fourth postwar Czbinet crisis, a Ro- 
man newspaper commented that the 
Italians were dancing on the decks 
of the Titanic. This spring, with the 
recession turning into a depression 
and a thirty-seventh Cabinet pre- 
paring to make way for a thirty- 
eighth, the dancing has stopped. 
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— jn the streets, 
-deningly late. Purse-snatchers roam 


Italians so edgy, nervous, 


~ and heating bills. 
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ITALY 


Not since I came to live here 
twenty years ago have I found the 
and 
cranky. Prices alone are appalling: 
two dollars a pound for the humble 
mozzarella cheese, ten or fifteen 


p dollars a head for dinner in a sadly 
M. undistinguished trattoria, 


thirty or 
forty dollars for a cheap pair of 
shoes, outrageous light, telephone, 


Meanwhile, the fabric of daily life 


=~ is unraveling. Mail goes undelivered 


for weeks on end, garbage piles up 
trains run mad- 


— the streets in such numbers that la- 
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dies tuck their billfolds into bras- 
sieres or pantyhose before venturing 
out of doors. Kidnapping has be- 
come a popular mechanism for re- 
distributing portions of the national 


—- wealth. Museums and churches are 


stripped of priceless paintings by 
the thousands, stolen on commission 
and openly sold across the border in 
Switzerland. Terrorist bombs have 
been killing and maiming hundreds 
of Italians in trains and public 


E. squares; they are planted by fascist 


fanatics who are rarely apprehended 
and almost never convicted. Scan- 
dals that would rock the most cal- 
lous of nations—graft running into 
millions; collusion with the Mafia; 
suppression of vital evidence by 
top-ranking officials; wild misuse of 
public power in the army, the 
courts, the highest state enterprises, 


the Cabinet itself—hit the headlines 


week after week, only to be ignored 
by a government running away 


from all its problems. 


National finances are in unbeliev- 
able disarray. Every major city lives 


in daily fear of bankruptcy. Hospi- 


tals are closing down for lack of 
something as simple yet vital as 


gauze, cut off by suppliers until the 


government pays some $50 million 


worth of back bills. And a public 
administration, swallowing up 


nearly half the entire national in- 
come, continues to proliferate so 
grotesquely that the country's deficit 
has doubled in just this past year to 
$6 billion. Its foreign indebtedness 
has also grown by loans of $14 bil- 
lion in the past twenty-four months. 
Such is its credit rating by now that 


the Common Market Commission is 
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reportedly setting up a corps of 
"European Rangers" to keep a 
sharp eye on Italian government 
spending. With that and a relentless 
credit squeeze by Italy’s own central 
bank, consumer demand is drying 
up. Industria. production had 
dropped 12 percent by last Novem- 
ber and is still cropping: the monu- 
mental Montecatini chemical com- 
plex is losing $15 million a month; 
fifty thousand smaller enterprises 
have gone under, and as many 
again are sinking fast; and unem- 
ployment is expected to reach two 
million by the end of 1975—nearly 
12 percent of the labor force. The 
layoffs are hardship enough for 
relatively prospereus northern work- 
ers. But they are an unrelieved trag- 
edy for southerners living in the 
black miseria of Naples, where one 
and a half million humans compete 
for a livelihood with the city's 
twenty million resident rats. 


The end of the road 


To say that Italys governing cen- 
ter-left parties (Christian Democrats, 
Social Democrats, Socialists, Re- 
publicans) can stil count on an 
ample parliamentary majority to 
pull the nation through this crisis is 
next to meaningless. It is a decade 
or more since they have made much 
use of their majori'y for anything 
but their intramural war games. In- 
deed, it is quite a while since they 
can be said to have governed at all. 
By last autumn, when they took a 
full two months to form a Cabinet on 
the understanding tha: it would resign 
six months later, they were plainly 
reaching the end of the road. 

Waiting to welcome them there is 
a Communist party which, to more 
and more Italians, seems a rock of 
comfort and solid bourgeois virtues. 
It has offered what is being termed 
a "historic comprom:se," and, as 
outlined by Party Secretary Enrico 
Berlinguer, it is surely the most re- 
markable proposition ia Communist 
annals. It would mean an alliance 
of the two largest parties—the ruling 
Christian Democrats and the Com- 
munists. The Socialists would be al- 
lowed to tag along if they promised 
to behave, but the Social Democrats 
and Republicans probably wouldn’t 
want to play. The plan would be to 
renovate Italy from top to bottom. 
This would be done through re- 
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forms which the democratic parties 
have been promising and dodging 
for fifteen or twenty years: in edu- 
cation, health, housing, social secu- 
rity, agriculture, urban planning, the 
judiciary, the bureaucracy, the back- 
ward South. 

Why the Christian Democrats 
should accomplish things in partner- 
ship with the Communists which 
they have consistently failed to do 
in any other partnership may not be 
readily clear. The reason, according | 
to Berlinguer, is the formidable 
strength of his Communist party— 
which is, in turn, a monument to 
the Christian Democrats’ singular 
talent for doing nothing. Swift pas- 
sage of these reforms would be as- 
sured, he says, because the Commu- 
nists, backed by nine million voters 
(more than one in every four) and 
the working class they claim to 
speak for, would be backing the 
government instead of tormenting it. 

Ideology would have no part in 
this. The Communists’ first concern 
would be to stave off utter economic 
collapse. Reforms would therefore 
be carried out with due regard for 
Italy’s 28 percent indation rate and 
yawning trade deficit. For instance, 
a new national health service 
“would not be possible now,” said 
Berlinguer, "fully agreeing” that 
new social expenses would have to 
replace, rather thar add to, old 
ones. There would be no nonsense 
about limiting profits or making fur- 
ther nationalizations; if anything, 
some industries might be denation- 
alized and profit margins raised. 
The “competitivity” of Italian indus- 
try would have to be assured at 
home and abroad; and toward that 
end the Communists would make 
strenuous efforts to straighten out 
an errant working class by “combat- 
ing attitudes that negate the human 
and social need to work” (presum- 
ably chronic absenteeism, boon- 
doggling, wildcat strikes, and other 
forms of “infantile leftism,” as Ber- 
linguer calls them). 

Foreign policy would need only 
minor alterations. “No oig political 
force in Italy wants this country to 
take an anti-American line,” said 
Berlinguer, whose party has for 
years been telling the Americans in 
imperative accents to Go Home. 
There would be no more demands 
to get “NATO Out of Italy and 
Italy Out of NATO.” On the con- 
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Companies. 
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the price of telephone service has 
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A bargain, when you figure 


you're getting the world’s best 
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What’s in store? 

Well, we’re waging war against 
inflation, too. 

It’s especially tough, since we 
have to have good earnings to 
attract sufficient financing. 

And that’s the only way to 
provide you with even better 
service. 
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remember: the best bargains are 
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The telephone, for example. 
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WINE TALK 


by Austin, Nichols 


At Cháteau Bouscaut, they do not 
believe in putting young wine in 
old casks. 







Chateau Bouscaut is one of the few 
cháteaux in its classification that matures 
each vintage exclusively in new casks of 
Limousin oak. The Limousin is rare and 
costly, but it helps impart to the wine an 
unmistakable flavor and a better bal- 
ance. Also, Bordeaux lore has it that the 
wine "falls bright" sooner and "lives" 
longer when aged in new oak. 

At Austin, Nichols, long years of 
wine-tasting have taught us to respect 
these, the finer points of wine-making. 
For we have learned that attention to 
detail makes the difference between 
just “good” wine and an unusually 
supple, soft red Graves such as 
Chateau Bouscaut. 

Aging in new oak is part of what 
makes Chateau Bouscaut red a truly 
superior product. And careful selec- 
tions like Bouscaut are what makes 
Austin, Nichols the worlds foremost 
importer of fine Bordeaux wines. 
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ITALY 


trary, Italy shculd take “no unilat- 
eral steps to change the strategic 
military balance between the Atlan- 
tic Alliance and the Warsaw Pact.” 
The Grand Coalition, then, need 
only take a European stance "nei- 
ther anti-Amerscan nor anti-Soviet,” 
and Italy could stay right on in 
NATO, provided it did nothing 
foolish (such as concede new bases 
to the NATO command or, more to 
the point, to the United States). 

The religious sensibilities of a 99 
percent Catholc population would 
be carefully shielded, indeed cher- 
ished. While not favoring “an au- 
thoritarian visicn of family relations 
and morals,” Berlinguer observed, 
“we combat atitudes of laxity and 
irresponsibility .n conjugal and fam- 
ily life." 

Finally, the Constitution would 
remain inviolete, guaranteeing a 
plurality of parties, free press, 
speech, and assembly, and free elec- 
tions. Any citizen could oppose the 
Grand Coalition, if he didn’t stray 
out of constitutional bounds. And 
should the voters ever decide they 
didn’t want the Communist party in 
the government anymore, it would 
go away. 


“Big Silence” 


Though this is by far the most 
generous offer from the Italian 
Communist party so far, it is not 
the first by an» means. The father 
of the moderr Communist party, 
Antonio Gramsci, proposed a broad 
Catholic-Communist alliance fifty 
years ago; the late Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, father of the “Italian road to 
socialism," kept urging a policy of 
the "outstretched hand," from 1944 
until the day hə died in 1964; and 
barely a year later—a full decade 
ago—top party leader Giorgio 
Amendola suggested dissolving the 
Communist party altogether to 
make way for a new popular labor 
party. "since neither the Social 
Democratic nor the Communist so- 
lution, as proposed to the working 
class of Westerr European capitalist 
countries over the last fifty years. 
has proved valid." 

The catch in all these propositions 
has always been the nature of the 
Communists’ ultimate intentions. 


Togliattis, for all his exceptional 
virtuosity and matchless duplicity, 
were more or less predictable. The 
New Communist Man in Italy is 
something else again. 

Berlinguer, head of the biggest 
Communist party in the free world 
today, is a rich Sardinian nobleman 
who is to all appearances decent 
and above deceit. When he has 
time, he loves tc sail, listen to Bach, 
and read nineteenth-century French 
novels. A hereditary if not prac- 
ticing Catholic, he was married in 
church (with Togliatti'S consent), 
and has no objections to his wife at- 
tending Mass regularly or his three 
children going tc Catholic schools. 

Physically frail and more than 
usually attractive—his drawn look of 
inner spiritual suffering rarely fails 
to bowl the ladies .over—Berlinguer 
is tortured by social give-and-take, 
blushes easily, shrinks from horta- 
tory prose, is a wretched public 
speaker, and hardly ever opens his 
mouth in Parliament. Indeed, he is 
famous for his reticence even 
among fellow Sardinians, famous 
for theirs. His standard answers to 
reporters are “ves,” “no,” and “I 
don’t like to simplify.” To one who 
asked in despair if he would at least 
say how old he was, he replied, 
“The Congress Secretariat has a 
short biography of me, I believe.” 

He was in fact forty-six when he 
inherited party leadership from the 
ailing Luigi Longo in 1969. During 
the epic days when Longo and 
other old party warhorses were 
fighting Franco (and the Trotsky- 
ites) in Spain, filling Mussolini’s 
prisons, organizing the partisan re- 
sistance against Hitler, and facing 
the terrible risks of Stalin’s wrath, 
Berlinguer was a schoolboy. He 
wasn't even in his teens at the time 
of that Comintern meeting attended 
by Togliatti and Ignazio Silone (so 
unforgettably described by the lat- 
ter) when a British party leader ob- 
jected to some order by saying. 
"But that would be a lie!” where- 
upon the Kremlia rang with Stalin's 
bellow of laughter, and all Moscow 
rocked with mirth. 

At best, then, he can have only a 
vicarious idea o? the stuff commu- 
nism is made of; and even that is 
limited by his background. He is 
born of an old land-owning family 
descended from an ancient line of 
Catalan marchesas. “Revolution?” 
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fine paperback editions. You can add the 

complete forty-volume Yale University 

paperback edition of all Shakespeare's plays 

and poems — an $80 value —to your library 
for only $12.50, with membership. 


This edition not only includes all the plays 
and poems; it also contains a wealth of 
background infermation prepared by dis- 


tinguished Shakespeare scholars to help 
you gain a deeper understanding of Shake- 
speare and his works: copious notes, ex- 
planations of the sources and history of 
each play, useful glossaries of obscure 
words and phrases. Moreover, this paper- 
back edition is one of the most readable 
Shakespeares in print. 


As a OPB member, you'll save money on 
many of today's most significant paper- 


backs. Every Main Selection comes to you 
at a full 20% discount, and you'll also qual- 
ify immediately for our Free Book Plan. 
If you've been frustrated by the diffi- 
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University Complete Shakespeare. 
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ITALY 


says a party old-timer ironically, 
“How can you have a revolution 
with a Communist leader who owns 


half of Sardinia?” He is an aristo- 


crat whether he likes it or not. He 
has never gone hungry, except 
briefly at the wars end, when al- 
most everybody did. Nor has he 
ever experienced the seamier side of 
Communist life here, the early post- 
war rough-and-tumble struggles of 
the rank and file in the factories 
and streets. He had no time to be in 
the rank and file. At twenty-three, 
scarcely a year after leaving school 
to join the party, he went straight to 
a desk job in via delle Botteghe Os- 


. cure, the Communists’ national 


headquarters, where he has stayed 
ever since. 

In three decades as a party func- 
tionary, he hasn't set foot in a Rus- 
sian High Party school, learned a 
word of Russian, or made a Russian 
friend—this in the wake of Togliatti, 
who had spent twenty years in Mos- 
cow as Stalin's confidant and boss 
of the Comintern. In Rome, among 
his fellow bureaucrats, he hasn't 
made many friends either. The 


_ party's enormous popular following 


may venerate him for the hope, 
faith, and spiritual mystery he in- 
carnates as party leader; he is the 
only Italian besides the Pope who, 
on appearing in public, can bring 
tears to grown men's eyes. Back at 
the office, though, he is seen simply 
as an able and far from infallible 
executive, a “first-rate civil servant,” 
as a former aide observes, with a talent 
for organization but none of Tog- 
liatti’s diamond brilliance. 

. Hardly the man to lead a revolu- 
tion, he seems perfectly cast for the 
role he has now. In fact he makes 
such a persuasive, honest broker 
that some think he cannot be long 
for the stage. “If the Communists 
should come to power,” says Giulio 
Andreotti, among the cleverest of 


perennial Christian Democratic 


Cabinet ministers, “Berlinguer 
would perhaps be sent to Turkey as 
ambassador in a few months, leav- 
ing tougher men the time needed to 
get things in hand. Then, the Big 
Silence." 

Whether or not that is his per- 
sonal destiny, Berlinguer has done 
well in preparing his party for its 


1n 


governmental responsibilities. Under 
his command, tae last of the sec- 
tarian deadwood has been cleared 
out of the party apparatus. Almost 
none of the old fire-eaters are still 
around party headquarters. Half the 
party's members of Parliament were 
weeded out of its candidates list for 
the last national elections. In their 
places are bright, urbane, and 
largely faceless younger men, suit- 
ably flanneled and tweeded, adept 
on skis, widely traveled. relaxed 
with foreign visitors and reporters. 
openly irreverent toward the Krem- 
lin, and clearly untroubled by the 
smallest doubts about their govern- 
mental vocation. 

Charms like these are not lost on 
visiting Western dignitaries, espe- 
cially from Western newspapers. In 
France, Federal Germany, Britain, 
and the United States, the Italian 
Communists have been getting quite 
a good press lately. This was partic- 
ularly noticeable last Christmas, 
when the Christian Democrats and 
their center-left partners in Venice 
announced a maini-historic com- 
promise with the local Communists 
there, and the New York Times wel- 
comed the news editorially as “an 
act of faith." The editorial caused à 
certain wry amusement in Italian 
circles with a close working knowl- 
edge of the Communists and Chris- 
tian Democrats both. (Alberto 
Ronchey, one of Italy’s most distin- 
guished political commentators, 
asked me if I recalled the occasion 
long ago when a veteran correspon- 
dent for that same American paper 
discovered and “made” a guerrilla 
fighter in the hills who seemed done 
for at the time amd went on to be- 
come ruler of Communist Cuba. 
"Some day," Ronchey suggested, 
"Berlinguer, like Castro, may be 
able to say, 'I got my job through 
the New York Times.’ ") 


Bad faith 


There was nothing inspirational 
about that deal in Venice, made in 
sufficiently bad faith by both sides 
to fall apart in six weeks. (If it 
hadn't fallen apart. it might have 
given the world’s loveliest city “its 
last push toward ruin,” as the Cor- 
riere della Sera observed, for it in- 
volved an ill-conceived urban resto- 
ration plan.) The same is true of a 
dozen similar deals announced 


directly afterwarc in smaller Italian 
cities—including Avellino and 
Agrigento, where the local Christian 
Democrats happen to have an abso- 
lute majority of their own. Nor are 
the motives destined to get purer — 
when, as most observers predict, 
deals of this sort spread like a rash 
after June’s regional elections, to 
Genoa, Milan, Turin, Florence, Na- 
ples, Rome. In all these cities and 
most others of amy size here, an as- 
sortment of factions within the 
Christian Democratic and smaller 
center-left parties have quarreled 
themselves into a state of rigor mor- 
tis, to quote the Financial Times. 
Faced with proliferating adminis- 
trative chaos and an increasingly ex- 
asperated electorate, some of them 
would obviously like to rope the 
Communists in te share their bur- 
dens and blame. Though this is not, 
on the face of it, a particularly be- 
guiling proposition for the Commu- 
nists themselves, taey don't seem to 
mind making such unrewarding 
deals, in Venice and elsewhere, 
doubtless in the belief that higher 
rewards will be coming along later. 
As the Communists’ shadow finance 
minister, Armando Cossutta, told 
me explicitly, thev expect for their 
part to use these local alliances as a 
means of convergiag upon and ulti- 
mately encircling the capital, mak- 
ing the Grand Ccalition inevitable. 
“The historic compromise begins at 
the periphery and advances toward 
the center," is the way Cossutta ex- 
plained it. “That . . . is how it is 
going to happen." 

While it may never happen, no 
good can come of reading too little 
into the Communists’ stated in- 
tentions. They may not be like any 
other Communists, but neither are 
they the social democrats some take 
them for. They aren't offering any- 
body a quick fix, either. 

Berlinguer’s “strategy of reforms 
and alliances” is doubtless the best 
he could think up for a Communist 
party forced to renounce revolution 
ever since Stalin, Churchill, and 
Roosevelt left Italy stranded—from 
the Communists’ point of view—on 
the Western side of the Yalta line. 
In any event, Berlinguer’s strategy is 
not supposed to guarantee the sal- 
vation of Italy’s capitalist system or 
democratic parties. What the Com- 
munists actually have in mind is 
mostly in the small print, which not 
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when only 


the very best 


A birthday. 

Happy homecoming. 

Welcome to fatherhood. 

The Holiday season. 

Bon voyage. 

Welcome to the neighborhood. 
Thank you. 

Father’s Day. 

An anniversary. 


...these are just some of the 
times you instinctively feel the 
gift should be equal in every 
way to the thought. You wish 
the best; you give the best. 


W hat is best? 


We'd like to give you an easy 
answer. We'd like to say that 
Maker's Mark is the finest 
whisky to come out of 
Kentucky. 

But Bill Samuels, our 
president, won't let us say it. 

He says there's nc such thing 
as a universal "best" in whisky 
— that it's always a matter of 
personal taste. 

We do know this, Bill set out 
to make the very best whisky 
he knew how — and as a fourth 
generation Kentucky distiller, 


he knew how. 


will do. 


And in his own eyes, he 
succeeded. In other words, he 
believes Maker’s Mark is the 
best Kentucky whisky to be 
had at any price. And we can 
say that there’s a large and 
steadily growing number of 
people who agree with him. 

There is no way our little 
distillery can put up enough 





it tastes 


...and is. 





Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Maker's Mark Distillery, Loretto, Ky., 
Ninety Proof- Fully Matured. 


expensive 


Maker’s Mark to go around 
everywhere. So you may not 
be able to find it the first place 
you try — but that’s another 
reason why those who receive 
a bottle will value it all the 
more. 


Just for giving? 


So far, we haven’t touched on 
those times when you yourself 
might feel especially deserving. 
All we can say is this: Try a 
bottle of Maker’s Mark. There’s 
a good chance you will consider 
it the best you’ve ever tasted. 
And if so, you'll be all set for 
those times when only the very 
best will do. 


Free booklet. 


When you re in our neck of 
the woods, we cordially 
invite you to visit our httle 
distillery on Star Hill Farm 
near Loretto. Meanwhile, 
if you have an interest in 


~ the history of whisky-making 
~~ in the Bluegrass state, write 


for a free copy of our little 
booklet, “The Wonderful 
World of Kentucky Whisky.” 
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everybody takes the trouble to read. 
Among other taings, it includes a 
"radical liquidation of the Christian 
Democratic power structure," “pene- 
trating controls on the use of profits 
and investments," and a "new use 
of representative democracy" to 
bring about “profound social trans- 
formations" leading to a “new social 
hierarchy" and the "hegemony of 
the working class." In other words, 
the Catholic party ruling Italy for 
thirty years would have to be 
brought to its knees, the economic 
system would be altered (for better 
or worse) beyond recognition, and a 
working class numerically in the mi- 
nority here—by no means all of 
whom accept Communist lead- 
ership—would take over the reins of 
power in what Cossutta calls “a 
modern dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat by consensus." 

This talk of “consensus” is sin- 
cerely meant and extremely impor- 
tant to the Italian Communists, who 
were understandably frightened by 
the tragic end or Salvador Allende's 
Popular Front in Chile. Since then, 
Berlinguer has said flatly that even 
if his party should win an improb- 
able 51 percent of the vote in 1977, 
it would never rule here without 
much broader popular support. 
Clearly, it would like to bring about 
the essentially revolutionary changes 
it proposes without convulsive up- 
heaval. Nevertheless, Berlinguer has 
also said flatly that if "retrograde 
groups” wouldn't listen to reason, 
"we Communists will never be 
afraid to resort to the scalpel when 
needed." The warning, however dis- 
creet, has a distinctly sinister ring. 


Friendly enemies 


Rather than tzke serious notice of 
it, most of the politicians who speak 
of coming to terms with the Com- 
munists prefer to assume that the 
Communists don't really mean it. 
The assumption derives from a curi- 
ous relationship going back many 
years. Indro Montanelli, editor of 
Milan's // Giornale, has described it 
as that of "enemies by day and 
friends by night.” Officially in the 
opposition—indeed, they are the op- 
position—the Communists have 
given their previous consent in com- 


mittee to four out of every five laws 
approved by the Italian Parliament; 
practically no Italian government in 
the last two decades could have 
hung on even as long as it did ex- 
cept on Commurist sufferance; and 
the Communists’ readiness to cover 
for the ruling Catholic party even at 
its egregious worst provokes hilarity 
in dissident left-wing quarters. 

For quite a while, too, the Com- 
munists have been on the most 
amiable of terms with owners of 
small and medium-sized businesses, 
offering these “productive middle 
classes” legislative backing for easier 
credits, tax relief, export facili- 
tations, and more leniency from the 
trade unions. For much longer still, 
they have also Fad a heavy flirta- 
tion going with the big captains of 
Italian industry, who commute to 
Moscow to look efter their multimil- 
lion-dollar contracts there, and few 
of whom fail to slip the Italian 
Communists a handsome check now 
and then in aporeciation of their 
good offices. 

Above all, they have made glitter- 
ing conquests among the nation's 
opinion-molders. From Pier Paolo 
Pasolini and Alberto Moravia to 
Italo Calvino, Gran Maria Volonte, 
and Renato Guttuso, there are few 
writers, critics, painters, movie direc- 
tors, or actors of standing who 
would not lend their names to one 
or another of the Communists’ in- 
numerable worthy causes. Nor, ex- 
cept for the extreme right-wing 
press, are there many newspaper- 
men around who still challenge the 
Communists’ democratic credentials. 
When I did so rather diffidently my- 
self, I got the kind of quizzical looks 
that “in” people usually reserve for 
hopeless squares. 

What attracts such Italians is not 
a dream of a Bclshevik revolution: 
anybody with dotty dreams like that 
has long since walked out on the 
“Establishment” Communists to join 
one of the far left “gruppetti” (ex- 
tremist splinter groups, some of 
them underground, not represented 
in Parliament). It is a yearning for 
sane, serious, efficient, modern, 
equitable, and reasonably moral 
democratic government which, con- 
sidering Italy’s afflictions in that 
line, the Communists alone seem 
able to assure. 

But would they? Could they? 
Would Russia let them? 


These are peculiarlv urgent ques- 
tions because, for all their colossal 
strength and seemingly granite pur- 
pose, the Communists don't know 
the answers themselves. 


Independence? 


The Italian Communist party has 
over 1,600,000 dues-paying members 
and polled 27.24 percent of the last 
national vote, in. 1972. (The Chris- 
tian Democrats have a membership 
of 1.841,000 and polled 38.8 percent 
in the last election.) Alone, or in 
some cases with the Socialists 
and/or smaller gruppetti well to its 
own left, it controls twenty-two of 
the seventv-six biggest municipal 
councils, nineteen of the seventy- 
four provincial governments, and 
three of the twenty-two regions 
(perhaps to gain one or two more 
after next June's regional elections). 
Its publishing empire, ranking with 
Italy’s biggest, includes several pub- 
lishing houses, closed-circuit televi- 
sion, dozens of weeklies and month- 
lies, scores of shop and trade 
papers, and the daily L’Unita, 
whose circulation of 1.363,000 is the 
nation’s third highest (after the Cor- 
riere della Sera and La Stampa). Its 
formidable organizational network 
contains 11,000 sections and over 
4000 factory cells; and its hold on 
the confederated labor movement 
(Catholic, Social Democrat, Social- 
ist, and Communist) is powerful if 
by no means absolute. 

To finance this enormous opera- 
tion, it has an official budget of $30 
million a year. Unoffcially, its in- 
come runs a lot higher, what with 
an annual $300 million turnover in 
Bologna's party-contrclled coopera- 
tives, and brokerage fees on much 
of Italy's $3 billion a year trade and 
investment contracts with Russia 
and Eastern Europe. Contrary to 
widespread impressions, it also con- 
tinues to get cash subsidies from 
Moscow; or did, at any rate, in the 
1972 national elections, when the 
Russians chipped in $27 million. 

Popular belief to the contrary, 
too, the Italian Communists are as- 
suredly not independent of the 
Kremlin in foreign policy. Wayward 
though they may be on occasion 
(they hated the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, and will have no 
part in the Soviet crusade against 
Mao Tse-tung), Berlinguer has said 


time and again that his party would 
never allow these issues—or any- 
thing else—to force them to break 
formally with the Russians. "There 
is no no-man’s land in the great 
arena of the class struggle,” he de- 
clares. If not for *our unbreakable 
ues of solidarity with Soviet Russia, 
the other socialist states, and the 
whole revolutionary working class of 
the world we would lose our 
identity as a Communist party." 

To preserve this identity, further- 
more, the Italian Communists do 
not simply recruit political Boy 
Scouts. They do have their share, 
and their Scouts do a lot of good 
deeds. But they also have a sizable 
army of intensively trained profes- 
sional Communist cadres. In 1974 
alone, the number of full-time party 
functionaries responsible for the 
party’s training schools was nearly 
doubled. from thirty-eight to sixty- 
four. Short training courses at local 
levels were increased in the same 
year from 1100 to 1500; and length- 
ier, deeper ideological training is 
provided in seven High Party 
schools. 

It is these "Communist Commu- 
nists," not the Boy Scouts, who 
would be negotiating with the dem- 
ocrats for a Grand Coalition; and 
though Berlinguer has so far care- 
fully avoided mention of specific 
terms—which ministries the Commu- 
nists might want, or which key state 
financial institutions they'd like to 
get their hands on—their own inter- 
nal party needs, if nothing else. 
would force them to drive a hard 
bargain. 

Not every Communist is dying to 
warm some ministerial seat in 
Rome. Despite the orchestrated har- 
mony at the party's recent Congress, 
Berlinguer has had à rough time 
persuading Communist workers that 
any good could come of joining 
hands with a Catholic party they 
consider the quintessence of capital- 
ist depravity. "Is it possible that ev- 
erybody agrees with the Berlinguer 
line?" asked his irrepressible col- 
league Giorgio Amendola in the 
party weekly Rinascita. “Pd like to 
believe it, but experience has taught 
me to distrust certain expressions of 
unanimity which turn out to be fic- 
titious.” Yes, indeed. 

Furthermore, not all the Christian 
Democrats are dying to share power 
with these Communists, by a long 
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shot. Only the most exuberant left- 
wing Christian Democrats, speaking 
for about a fifth of their party, con- 
sider the Grand Coalition (as one of 
them put it) "an exquisitely demo- 
cratic method to administer public 
affairs." Worldlier Catholic leaders 
think differently, but their strength 
is sinking fast. During this last year 
especially, they have taken some 
terrific jolts. In Sardinia's regional 
election last June, the Christian 
Democratic vote dropped from 44 
percent to 38 percent, while the 
Communist vote rose from 19 to 26 
percent. In last autumn's municipal 
elections, Christian Democratic 
losses averaged 3 to 4 percent; and 
in the divorce referendum last May, 
both the Catholic party and the 
Vatican suffered their most shatter- 
ing defeat since the war. The refer- 
endum made it stunningly clear that 
Italy no longer has a “Catholic 
vote." It is much, much too late for 
a clarion call to all Catholic forces 
to "get back into the trenches," as 
Christian Democratic Secretary (and 
three-time Premier) Amintore Fan- 
fani puts it, and fight the advancing 
Communist hordes. According to 
Fanfani's own confidential polls, the 
Christian Democrats have good rea- 
son to believe that they might lose 
enough, and the Communists gain 
enough, to bring these two mighty 
political formations practically neck 
and neck in next June’s nationwide 
regional elections. 


“Risky” 


Even so, of course, there would 
still be strong pressures against the 


» Grand Coalition. The Socialists, 


largest of the center-left nonclerical 
parties, are not at all as compliant 
about this as might have been ex- 
pected. From the time they broke 
away from the Communists to join 
the government over a decade ago, 
they have been looking back over 
their shoulders in mixed fear and 
regret. Suspecting with cause, how- 
ever, that the Communists would 
walk all over the Socialists if they 
joined forces now, Socialist Secre- 
tary Francesco De Martino suggests 
that a Catholic-Communist alliance 
would be “unrealistic and risky." 
The Communists “have yet to undo 
many knots in their internal life and 


. international relations," he says. 


The Vatican, though far more 
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flexible than it was before the ad- 
vent of Pope Jchn, the Pacem in 
Terris Encyclical, and the Ecumeni- 
cal Council, doesa't seem at all pre- 
pared to stretch this point. Warning 
recently of **grave and insur- 
mountable obstacles" to the historic 
compromise, the Jesuit magazine 
Civiltà Cattolica hinted strongly that 
if the incumbent Catholic party 
should “commit suicide," “another 
Catholic party" might replace it. 

The United States hasn't yet 
made it formallv clear whether a 
Catholic-Commuaist coalition here 
would be regarded in Washington 
as the end of the Yalta line—imply- 
ing that the West would be as free 
to poach on Russian preserves east 
of the line as the Russians would be 
to the west of t. But the Italian 
Communists’ shadow foreign minis- 
ter, Sergio Segree, is mistaken in 
saying, as he often does nowadays, 
that “Italy’s allies—even the Ameri- 
cans—are in no way hostile to our 
eventual entrance into the govern- 
ment." At least cnce in Washington 
and twice in Rome last year, Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger told 
the Italians that the United States is 
unreservedly hostile to the idea. 

The Russians, doubtless less than 
enchanted with even a theoretical 
possibility of Western poachers in 
Czechoslovakia, or Hungary, or Po- 
land, have shown no open enthusi- 
asm for the project up to now. Nev- 
ertheless, as Italy's Republican 
Deputy Premier Ugo La Malfa, a 
staunch democrat, observes, the pe- 
troleum crisis has immensely 
strengthened the Russians’ position 
at Western expense, and they might 
well make excellent use of a Grand 
Coalition in Italy for a really grand 
push in Europ? when the time 
comes. 

These are strong dissuasive argu- 
ments, but perhaps not strong 
enough. Nobody is sure anymore 
that the United States could keep 
the Communists out of power here 
or anywhere; it is even less sure 
that the Vatican can still boss the 
Italian Catholic electorate. The So- 
cialists and all the other nonclerical 
partners of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party haven't counted for 
much since Alcide de Gasperi died, 
and still don't. Above all, the Chris- 
tian Democrats themselves are 
plainly reaching the twilight of their 
lengthy rule. Increasingly, now, their 


minds are on the squalid details of 
the horse-trade in prospect, whereby 
the Communists get this or that 
while they themselves hang on to 
their seats in Parliament or their 
ministerial portfolios. If, as ex- 
pected, the June regional elections 
strengthen the Communist hand, 
more and more Christian Democrats 
will be thinking about those terms 
of trade. At best, the understanding 
they might reach with the Commu- 
nists through horse-trading of this 
kind would seem likely, as former 
Premier Giulio Andreotti observes, 
“to combine the worse defects of 
Italian Catholicism and communism 
both.” 

But that in itsel might not be the 
mortal danger. What is truly dis- 
quieting is that the Christian Demo- 
crats might in fact be brought to 
their knees by the time they do get 
to the bargaining table, so lacerated 
by electoral losses and ferocious 
quarrels that the Communists, with 
no valid interlocutor, might soon 
have the free run of the country. 
That is when the Russians might 
really put the screws on them, 
might try to use Italy as an active 
agent for killing off NATO once 
and for all, for "neutralizing" West- 
ern Europe and tae Mediterranean. 
That is when the Communists’ own 
working-class followers might well 
push them into using their full gov- 
ernmental power to carry out their 
revolutionary program. In short, 
that is when the West and the Ital- 
ian Communists themselves might 
finally discover their ultimate in- 
tentions—a bit late in the day, per- 
haps, for us, and for them. 

—CLAIRE STERLING 
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She was just oae more perfectly 
beautiful girl, naked except for her 
pink /anga—the beach bandage that 
Women's Wear Daily was moved to 
call The String. But waiting behind 
her in the line for a public tele- 
phone, I got interested when she 
opened her straw handbag and took 
out a token for the phone. 

As I watched. fascinated, she 
knotted a red silken thread around 
the notched coin before she depos- 
ited it in the slot. Then, as soon as 
she got a dial tone, she tugged on 
the thread and retrieved her token. 


She had broken the 
four cents. 

But in Brazil, where inflation is 
again waging a war with no cease- 
fire in sight, the sum was worth her 
trouble and risk. Of the three of us 
waiting behind her, I was the only 
fóreigner and the onlv one without 
a thread to my token. 


law to save 


“Correction” 


In few countries have economics 
and politics been as closely inter- 
twined as in Brazil. Now, with such 
sober men as J. Wiliam Fulbright 
warning us about the dangers to de- 
mocracy of inflation, North Ameri- 
cans may find a review of Brazil's 
recent history and its outlook in- 
structive, even cautionary. 

When the military command led 
by General Humberto Castelo 
Branco deposed the civilian govern- 
ment of Joao Goulart in March, 
1964, a prime excuse was the un- 
conscionable rise of costs that Gou- 
lart had permitted, the triple-digit 
inflation that had made the cruzeiro 
a sad joke on the world market. 
The new military commanders pro- 
fessed two economic priorities: to 
hold the inflation to a reasonable 
rate, no more than 20 percent an- 
nually; and to expand domestic pro- 
duction by 10 percent a year. 

In Goulart's last weeks, the cur- 
rency had slipped in value by the 
hour. An orgy of consumer spend- 
ing and persistent labor strikes left 
shops bare and shortages endemic. 

As part of a new economic policy 
called "monetary correction," the 
military regime began to control 
wages, subject to an annual auto- 
matic raise. Retail prices were also 
fixed, with a provision that, when 
pressed, manufacturers could apply 
to an interministeria! council for 
permission to increase them. Occa- 
sionally there have been traumatic 
adjustments, such as on the April 
morning in 1974 when housewives 
found that meat prices had jumped 
60 percent overnight. 

But usually prices edged up less 
painfully, and Brazil's comprehen- 
sive system of controls began to at- 
tract favorable notice abroad. Mil- 
ton Friedman, the conservative 
economist at the University of Chi- 
cago, called the method “‘index- 
ation,” and while he thought Brazil 
had carried it too far, he recom- 
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mended a modified version for the 
United States. 

To encourage saving, the Brazil- 
ian government also instituted an- 
other “correction.” Banks would not 
simply pay interest on savings ac- 
counts; they would pay a second fee 
to compensate the saver for the in- 
roads of inflation. The amount of 
the correction has generally run sev- 
eral times the amount of interest. 

The government also made a de- 
termined effort to collect levies on 
income from a people who share 
the Latin insouciance toward the 
concept of taxes, with or without 
representation. (The campaign ap- 
pealed strongly to patriotism, al- 
though one approach, copied from 
the United States, was short-lived. 
The slogan “Brazil: Love It or 
Leave It" was withdrawn when 
scrawled rebuttals began appearing: 
"Last One to the Airport, Please 
Turn Out the Light.") 

But the government's main hope 
for prosperity was to encourage for- 
eign capital with an array of tax ex- 
emptions and relief. Since the gen- 
erals considered it essential to 
demonstrate the stability of their re- 
gime, strikes were all but prohib- 
ited. Labor leaders were harassed, 
enjoined from organizing, impris- 
oned. To prevent unfavorable com- 
ment, economics joined politics on 
the list of topics censored in news- 
papers and broadcasts. 

The international response to the 
generous incentives was explosive. 


The mating of Brazil's natural 


wealth (in coffee, iron ore, soybeans, 
rubber, sugar, and precious stones) 
with money from the multinational 
companies guaranteed fast, safe 
profits. So venture capital poured in 
from the United States, Canada, 
West Germany, and Japan to fi- 
nance automobile factories, steel 
plants, and agriculture. 

Brazil became the world's largest 
debtor at the World Bank. And the 
government began to build through 
Amazonia a system of roads so vast 
that its proponents say it will be 
visible to the naked eye from the 
moon; its detractors claim that it 
will wreak incalculable damage on 
the earth's atmosphere. 

When I first came to Brazil, in 
1967, the “Brazilian model” of eco- 
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nomic growth had barely been 
launched. Returning during the next 
five years, I felt the national ex- 
citement, the sense that Brazil was 
achieving the destiny that had been 
so long and constantly predicted for 
her. 


Paying a price 


Despite some setbacks, there cer- 
tainly was money to be made. One 
study showed that the real income 
of college graduates—admittedly a 
minuscule fraction in a country 
where one third of the people are il- 
literate—has gone up 50 percent in 
the last decade. 

As the years went by, though, the 
government's boasting about its 
"miracle" of a 10 percent growth 
rate began to wear thin. Even be- 
fore the latest worldwide round of 
inflation struck Brazil last year, 
there were indications that the same 
foreign investors who had fed the 
boom were its prime beneficiaries. 
The automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, was flourishing, exporting 
cars throughout South America. But 
it was owned entirely by foreigners, 
who used the low-paid, unorganized 
Brazilian workers but took the prof- 
its out of the country. 

Opening Amazonia had turned 
out to mean merely that the choice 
real estate along the highways went 
either to foreigners or to the major 
banks of southern Brazil. Because of 
protest by the large landowners, an 
ambitious plan for redistribution of 
uncultivated farmland had been sus- 
pended, and an independent study 
showed that for working Brazilians, 
real wages had declined significantly 
from 1960 to 1972. Finance Minister 
Delfim Neto, who had overseen the 
boom, admitted that it would be ten 
years or more before there would be 
significant change in the distribution 
of national income. 

Following that bad news came in- 
ternational inflation. Prices rose on 
copper, zinc, aluminum, and lead, 
all of them commodities Brazil 
needs to import. Worst of all, the 
Arabs found that they could turn oil 
into gold, and Brazil, which imports 
two thirds of its oil, joined other 
Western nations in paying a price 
for its past support of Israel. Until 
the oil increase, Brazil had been 
second only to Venezuela in its for- 
eign exchange surplus: $6.162 bil- 


lion in July, 1974. By the end of the 
year, its oil imports had Brazil run- 
ning a deficit of $7 billion. 

Then, too, the United States, 
which had been an avid market for 
Brazilian exports, attached a stiff 
surtax to Braziliar shoes (protecting 
the elephant from the mouse, one 
newspaper called it). 

The Brazilian military, while re- 
lentless against leftists at home, felt 
moved to trade ambassadors with 
the People’s Republic of China and 
to broach recognition of Cuba. But 
such long-term diplomatic moves, 
aimed at easing the trade deficit, 
won't bring immediate relief. Like 
Europe and the United States, Bra- 
zil will have to become less depen- 
dent upon imported oil. New off- 
shore strikes have given the 
leadership reason to hope that by 
1980 the country will be able to 
supply most of its own fuel. 


“Hope and wait" 


Meanwhile, the average Brazilian 
may be excused for feeling that he 
has the worst of two worlds: a mil- 
itary regime that has suspended 
liberty in the name of progress, to- 
gether with a re:urn to the pun- 
ishing inflation that the generals 
had used to excuse their extreme 
measures. 

One needn't be an economist to 
note the indicators: shorter queues 
at movie box offices, where prices 
have gone up 67 percent over the 
last year (an exception is the regu- 
lar long line for Once Upon a Time 
in Hollywood. In the United States, 
it is called That's Entertainment! and 
the Brazilians seem to agree that 
they need it now) Incipient 
madness. In a corner café the other 
day, a glazed but sober man was 
muttering, “It’s splendid, it’s splen- 
did,” over and over; no one could 
persuade him to stop. Downtown, a 
black man was barking like a dog 
as he pushed his car through the 
street. 

But the hell-bent buses continue 
to give good value: they cost less 
than a dime on most routes, and 
they racket along crammed with 
people. Since Brazilians acquired a 
ritualistic fetish fcr soap and water 
from their Indian and black ances- 
tors, the buses remain pleasantly 
fragrant on even the steamiest days. 
Traditionally, bus conductors have 


let children ride for free if they 
could slip under the turnstile. 
Lately, I’ve seen parents urging 
burly adolescents under the spokes; 
one, a stout girl, became trapped 
and had to be booted free. 

In three years, taxi fares have 
gone up 300 percent. 3y New York 
standards, the base is still cheap 
enough. a little under 50 cents when 
the meter starts clicking. But since 
the minimum wage is 40 cents an 
hour, few workers are hailing cabs. 

Even so, for the average family 
it’s cheaper to go calling by taxi 
than to pick up a telephone. Private 
telephones in Rio cost about $1000. 
For that price, the buyer owns the 
equipment and the line; if he de- 
cides to sell it later, he is usually 
able to turn a profit. But as the ex- 
ample of the girl with the red 
thread suggests, very few Brazilians 
can meet the free-market price. So 
the state-controlled telephone com- 
pany offers another approach, one 
aimed straight at the Brazilian 
heart. The customer buys stock in 
the telephone company. Every 
month he sends off 150 cruzeiros, 
about twenty dollars, for which he 
is promised a telephone, but no 
guarantee when; “sometime within 
the next three years.” This lottery 
aspect exerts so much appeal that 
thousands have enrolled. 

For years, any three dozen men 
and women who wanted a Volks- 
wagen banded together in a con- 
sortium. Each month, they paid one 
thirty-sixth of the price and held a 
drawing. The luckiest number drove 
off with his car the first month, free 
of interest charges. The least fa- 
vored waited the full three years to 
get behind the wheel. 

This willingness to pay and take 
one’s chances explains the popu- 
larity of the national lottery, with its 
weekly promise of untold wealth for 
a few cruzeiros. Since Brazilians use 
the same word for “hope” and for 
“wait,” I wasn’t surprised to read in 
an international Gallup poll that 
they rank very high in their supply 
of optimism. But ever allowing for 
national hopefulness, people who 
leave so much to chance very likely 
believe that there are ways of tilting 
fortune in their favor. In Brazil, the 
most common way is to appeal to 
the spirits through a ritual called 
Macumba. 

I had spent time in Rio and up- 
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country with practitioners of the 
magic, and recently I went to call 
on a white witch in Copacabana to 
ask how the inflation was affecting 
her circle of worshipers. A hand- 
some blond woman of Swiss parent- 
age, she received me graciously. 
Other days, when her Indian spirit 
took possession of her body, she 
looked fierce and spoke in a rough 
growl. 

"What are people asking for 
now?" I began. "Still love?" 

"Always love," she said. “Money, 
too." 

“Do the spirits understand about 
inflation? Have they trimmed the 
amounts they ask for? Five cigars, 
instead of seven, for the sacrifice in 
the street?” 

“No, the numbers are sacred. But 
the saints have never demanded ex- 
pensive tobacco, the best wine." 


Going up 


She was right, and yet the price 
of even the cheapest tobacco has 
edged upward. Cigarettes sold by 
"Souza Cruz (a British corporation 
hides behind that name) went up 32 
percent in 1974, to sixty cents a 
pack. 

According to the government, that 
increase about matched the overall 
national inflation rate for 1974 of 
34.5 percent. But I know a family 
who keep their own records, and 
their figures put the increase in 
their house at 43 percent. One thing 
their calculation has in common 
with the official figures: both show 
that the poorest families have been 
the hardest struck. 

Milk went up 70 percent last 
year. Cooking gas rose 53 percent. 
Some Brazilians are capping the pi- 
lot light on their water heaters and 
using matches; they save $1.05 a 
month. And rice, the sustaining 
food of a poor brasileiro, headed the 
list of increases: it went up 156 per- 
cent. Even a cafezinho, that little 
cup of coffee freighted with sugar 
that helps a Brazilian through his 
day, rose from thirty-five centavos 
to sixty. 

So some Brazilians drink less cof- 
fee and others simply starve. For 
years, an American here has given 
coins to a beggar woman and her 
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three children in downtown Rio. 
Recently” the woman | disappeared 
for a month. When he saw her 
again, she had a new baby in her 
arms. 

"Ah," he saic, smiling into its 
wrinkled black face. 

“Take it," the mother said. “Here, 
take 1t." 

Appalled, he drew back, gave his 
customary coins. and hurried off. 
Two weeks later, he saw the 
woman's four-year-old daughter and 
asked her where :he baby was. 

"Dead," the child said stolidly. 
"There was no food. It died." 

One news report claimed that in 
the city of Recifz, in barren north- 
eastern Brazil, more than a third of 
the children who did not survive 
their first year had died of hunger. 
The government's own studies show 
that in the prospering industrial city 
of São Paulo, infant deaths from all 
causes have increased 25 percent in 
the last decade. This same govern- 
ment, which opposes birth control, 
has cut its federal health budget by 
two thirds since 1968. 

Analysts of the economy claim 
that the unemployment rate has 
now passed 10 percent nationally. 
In the northeast, it is estimated to 
be as high as 35 percent, and even 
that figure may be low since it 
doesn't include tke underemployed. 

In a town where I once stayed, a 
speck on the map called Camamu 
in the state of Bahia, the mystery to 
me was how the people lived at all. 
Ailton, a fifteen-year-old natural 
fixer, might have grown up in the 
United States to be a Bernie 
Cornfeld or a Robert Vesco. In 
Camamu, he seld lottery tickets 
around the town, and in a good 
week he netted seventy cents. At 
last his father seat him to work on 
a plantation, where, when there was 
money to pay him, he'd get a dollar 
a day. 

Rui, about twenty years old, also 
had a job, so he too wouldn't be of- 
ficially counted zs unemployed. All 
day Saturday he squatted in the 
Camamu market amid dusty shirts 
and sandals, hawking them for a 
merchant who hauled them in from 
a larger town. If Rui was lucky 
enough to make ten cruzeiros, that 
would buy three beers. 

Lives like that test even the Bra- 
zilians’ optimism. Perhaps, as the 
government claims, it again has in- 


flation under some reasonable con- 
trol. At least commodity prices have 
dropped since January, and the cost 
of some industrial imports with 
them. But the price of fertilizer con- 
tinues to rise, and the cost of plant- 
ing for the next harvest is expected 
to increase 20 to 30 percent for cof- 
fee and wheat and maize and soy- 
beans. 


Curses and sighs 


As shown by the fair sweep that 
the Brazilian Democratic Movement 
(MDB), the opposition party, made 
in the elections last November, Bra- 
zilians have begun to turn a caustic 
eye on their military rulers and the 
governing party, the National AI- 
liance for Renewal (ARENA). The 
vote was largely ceremonial, but it 
demonstrated that voters knew 
whom to blame for their distress. 

In living rooms, among passion- 
ately apolitical people, I've been 
hearing the regime of President Er- 
nesto Geisel compared to the Nazis. 
That seldom happened three years 
ago, when the harsh rule of his 
predecessor, General Emilio G. 
Medici, was drawing protests from 
clergymen and civil rights groups 
around the world. 

How this new president (Geisel 
began a five-year term in office in 
March, 1974) wil respond to the 
discontent—how his military col- 
leagues will allow him to respond— 
isn't yet clear. In his first speech to 
his Cabinet, Geisel pledged himself 
to a fairer distribution of national 
income. Before his address was re- 
leased to the newspapers, that pas- 
sage was cut by the military censors. 

Heading the censors' list of for- 
bidden topics is Dom Helder Cam- 
ara, Archbishop of Recife and the 
most stinging critic of the military 
rule. Dom Helder's friendship with 
an American, Fred B. Morris, led to 
Morris’ arrest last October. On his 
release, Morris, a Time magazine 
stringer, gave a harrowing account 
of his torture at the hands of the 
Recife police. 

It was the sort of savagery the 
world has been hearing from Brazil 
since 1968: electrodes clipped to the 
nipple and the penis; shocks and 
beatings by the hour. All of it, by 
this time, well documented, indispu- 
table. And yet so foreign to the Bra- 
zilian character as I’ve come to 


know it that I could aimost believe 
that Exú, the devil god of Ma- 
cumba, had taken possession of the 
torturers’ bodies. 

Journalists here waited to see 
whether police would confiscate the 
issue of Time with Morris’ account. 
When the edition went on sale with- 
out incident, they concluded that 
Geisel himself had intervened, as a 
warning to the provincial police that 
he opposed their methods. That in- 
terpretation may be just one more 
instance of incorrigible Brazilian 
hope. 

But the torture is now being dis- 
cussed openly. At the same time, 
the economic "miracle" is being 
widely understood as something less 
than manna for the worker. A re- 
cent United Nations commission re- 
ported that half of Brazil’s working 
population still receives only 15 per- 
cent of the national income. An- 
other study, by the respected Vargas 
Foundation, showed that the 5 per- 
cent of the population who were 
earning 27 percent of the national 
wealth in 1960 were receiving 36 
percent ten years later. 

So there are documents to indict 
the existing system. And there is the 
slight relaxation from repression 
that history suggests may precede a 
growing demand for freedom. And 
yet, beneath the curses and the 
sighs, I find no indication that a 
rebellion is likely. 

In another country in this hemi- 
sphere, after all, the distribution of 
wealth and power is even more in- 
equitable than in Brazil. There, 5 
percent of the population owns 86 
percent of the corporate stocks. 
There, the poorer 50 percent of the 
people receive only 5 percent of the 
nation’s wealth. 

That country—the statistics come 
from Business Week—:s the United 
States. Unless our inflation soars 
and our economy plummets beyond 
former Senator Fulbright’s worst 
projections, America is scarcely on 
the brink of a revolution. And we 
don’t have the distractions of Ma- 
cumba to excuse us, or a national 
lottery, or the tanga. 

—A. J. LANGGUTH 
PEE BES Ue A Ue 
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A. J. Langguth, the author of several 
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Jan. 20, 1976 from New York. From Miami Jan. 22. 
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The classic Rolls Royce Phantom II Sedanca 














Coupe. 26-1/2" long. Reproduced in exact pee Classics, Dept. A5 

1/8 scale in Pocher d'Italia's incredibly 5900 WiBhire Boulevard, Suite 2760 
authentic car model kit. You build it with | Los Angeles, California 90036 

nuts and bolts and screws. No painting, no | Please send me your free full-color brochure. 
special tools needed. Doors, hood and trunk | 

open. Steering, crankshaft, connecting rods, | Nahe: 

gears, fan, generator operate. Windows open. | K 

Headlights turn on. 2,199 separate parts of Address - — ae 
brass, stainless steel, copper, rubber, high- | City: 

impact plastic. Complete details on this and E 1 T. 

three other classic car kits from $100 in our | State/Zio: 
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Best Worst TV Commercials 
of 1975 


by L. E. Sissman 


What is it about television that 
. . renders its worst moments—the com- 
- mercial ones—so peculiarly offen- 
- sive? That's easy to ask and hard to 
— . answer, but I suspect that TV's ob- 
¿©  noxiousness quotient—so frequently 
bic. far higher than those of print and 
-radio advertising—results from its si- 
-.. multaneous onslaught against two of 
our senses, sight and hearing. A bad 
` newspaper or magazine ad offends 
|... the eye, but only momentarily; it's 
— SO easy to turn the page, almost un- 
consciously, or to direct the eye to 
' other reading matter. Likewise, ra- 
— dio spots can be a burden to the 
ear; however, the station is easily 
changed or the sound shut off for a 
- minute. But television lures us, 
somehow, into an echoing cave of 
sounds and shadows from which es- 
cape seems much more difficult. 
- . Bathroom visits are usually not long 
enough to coincide with the average 
- commercial break, and it's just too 
tiresome to shuffle over and damp 
= the sound for each commercial. So 
— most of us viewers, I suspect, grit 
and bear it—and thereby ingest 
thousands of commercials a year 
along with our favorite programs. 

While I will probably go on suf- 
- . fering the spots as long as I watch 
— — television, that doesn't mean I have 
- to be happy about it. Far from it. 
- — In fact, I’ve become increasingly 
outraged by a growing number of 
commercials currently on the air, 
and now the time has come to get a 
little of my own back. A few years 
ago, there was at least some hope 
for the future of television advertis- 
ing: a number of talented people at 
creative ad agencies were permitted, 
for the first time, to do tasteful and 
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witty commercials that won friends 
for their sponsors products by ac- 
tually entertaining the audience. 
Volkswagen, Alka-Seltzer, Polaroid, 
Xerox, Schaefer, and a small band 
of other ruggec pioneers began, in 
the late sixties, to give commercials 
a good name. And while there were 
probably ten bad or dull spots for 
every good one, we could at least 
wish that the new wave would 
prove contagious. Then came hard 
times—and on their heels, as sure as 
fate, the old hard sell. No, not quite 
the o/d hard sell: for, despite the 
number of depressing aspirin and 
patent-medicine spots that flayed 
the viewer with repetitive bushwah, 
a new school of dramatic—or melo- 
dramatic—hard sell began to show 
its made-up face. Soon the airwaves 
were awash in concentrated suds— 
tiny thirty-second playlets modeled 
on soap opera and featuring soap 
opera's stars. Tbe object of this dra- 
maturgy was to show and tell not 
just the product's benefits, but the 
palpable humiliation and social deg- 
radation of its nonusers, often at the 
expense of all believability. 

An early—and presumably suc- 
cessful—entrant in this now enor- 
mous field was the “ring-around- 
the-collar" series for Wisk detergent, 
which must date back five years or 
more. I need hardly remind you of 
these infuriating little plays, in 
which the loyal wife is mortally 
shamed when her husband's collars 
are discovered—often by a younger, 
prettier woman—to bear *'those 
dreadful rings." Given the word 
(*Wisk," of course), the good wife 
speedily rectifies her error and is 
last seen basking in her husband's 
smiles again. 

Another long-running series of 
even lower plausibility is brought to 
us by the courtesy of All, also a deter- 
gent. (All and Wisk I singled out for 
dispraise in this column over a year 
ago.) Here we are expected to believe 
in a clutch of women who are 
touring somethirg called *The Stain 
Center"—a sort of laboratory ded- 
icated to the eradication of dirt. 
The women are asked what their 
toughest stain problem may be. 
“Greasy oil—that’s the worst," they 
chorus; their repugnance is re- 
warded with a demonstration of All 
falling upon and routing a specimen 
of that selfsame greasy oil. Say 
what you may about these spots 
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and their depicticn of women as cred- 
ulous cretins, they have added that 
unusually grungy little phrase *greasy 
oil” to our hard-pressed mother 
tongue. (Press time footnote: The 
newest All spots have retreated. They 
now refer to the enemy as “oily dirt.") 

Maintaining tieir perfect record 
of contempt fcr the public, the 
makers of All have done it again in 
their latest commercial for what I 
assume is a new product, Liquid 
All. Washer repairman tells house- 
wife she should use something he 
blithely dubs “The Outcleaner"— 
Liquid All, of ccurse. Converted by 
his brilliant demonstration, she ends 
the skit by tossimg him her old de- 
tergent and keeping what by now, 
however implaus bly, she herself has 
learned to call “The Outcleaner.” 

But commercials like these lack 
the real, 100-proof inanity—and nas- 
tiness—of some other recent arrivals. 
Scott Towels surely deserves a spe- 
cial award—perhaps a tank car full 
of bathroom slops—for creating 
Aunt Bluebell, that chirping crone 
who makes idiots of her nieces, 
friends, and supermarket acquaint- 
ances by pointing out in raucous 
tones that Scott Towels weigh more 
than their competitors, whatever 
that proves. One of the makers of 
solid air fresheners, Renuzit, is at 
least equally guity for perpetrating 
a commercial in which a group of 
women, come to call for (I presume) 
a bridge luncheon, sniff in unison 
on their hostess’ threshold and be- 
gin passing catty remarks about the 
odors they smell, including last 
night's dinner ‘ish and husband 
George's cigars. 

Only in Amer:ca: anywhere else, 
a commercial lixe that would be 
laughed off the air in a week or 
less. Along with the even more ris- 
ible Lanacane spot in which a fe- 
male wedding gvest excuses herself 
from the ceremory, pleading a fit of 
terrible itching; her confidante, the 
mother of the bride, persuades her 
to apply Lanacane (she has some 
right here, natch) and stay for the 
duration, which, :tching quelled, she 
does. And Haleys M-O, a laxative, 
has a queasy spot about a costive 
older gent who's "just not in the 
swing" until he tries M-O, which 
speedily sets him straight. Next 
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essence of J & B Rare Scotch is in our uncompromising mE dae OF SCOTLAND pre 
HE PADOINGTOM CORPORATION, NEW 5 


quest for perfection. For more than 100 years, no one 
has ever matched the rare taste of J & B. And never will. 
That's why J & B has it. And always will. 

86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1975 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 
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morning, tossing a ball to the dog, 


he announces he's back in the swing 
again. Finally, there is the case of 
Mr. Whipple, the beleaguered store- 
keeper who cannot keep his other- 
wise law-abiding customers from 
squeezing the Charmin (a brand of 
tollet paper, as if you didn't know 
by now). The compulsive squeezers 
are conceivably the dimmest-witted 
characters on TV, which is saying 
quite a lot. 

But none of these strange ebulli- 
tions of the creative mind in, or 
fallen on, hard times has the aura 
of romance of a whole new school 
of what I can only call “down- 
home" commercials. Here, thanks to 
the example of The Waltons, the 
product is gathered—nay, crushed— 
to the bosom of the happy rustic 
family. To name but a few of the 
most egregious: Country Morning 
cereal is masticated—and loved to 
distraction—by a clutch of rustics in 
what appears to be a Victorian 
farmhouse high on the prairie of 
the Midwest. In an access of folk- 
siness, Crest toothpaste has let its 
selling job be taken over by an el- 
derly druggist, joined, in a recent 
extravaganza, by two comic grand- 
fathers who quarrel over, if you can 
believe it, the brand of toothpaste 
for their towheaded grandson. And 
Sominex, the stuff of dreams, has 
laid most of its recent playlets in 
heartland homes whose inhabitants 
are found, to everybody's surprise, 
to have just as much trouble as city 
folks in falling asleep. (When I hear 
a phrase like "falling asleep" re- 
peated in a TV spot, my first 
thought is “FTC”; slightly offbeat, 
left-field phrases like this often rep- 
resent some sort of legal dodge to 
beat the eagle eyes of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Other such 
phrases include “Pain reliever doc- 
tors recommend most.’’) 

Worse, surely, than any of the 
above are the multifarious com- 
mercials that would sell us personal- 
care products of all descriptions. 
This infamous breed is designed to 
create galloping insecurity and drive 
us posthaste to the drugstore, there 
to purchase the sovereign remedy 
for our ails, whether Johnson’s 
Odor-Eaters (for smelly feet) or 
Sure Deodorant (to test, under one 
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windows are all the rage. But to Volvo, they're 
outrageous. The 164 has big windows that let you 
see out instead of little ones that keep outsiders 
from seeing in. 
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“90 GROUP volvo: bucket seats were 

designed by an orthopedic specialist, not an interior 

decorator. They adjust to your every inclination, 
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be yd NO 400 CUBIC INCH V-8 Volvo's 


3-litre six has enough “go” for any well-balanced 
person. And enough economy — 22 mpg on the 
highway? Volvo's computerized fuel injection has 
electronic sensors that monitor speed, altitude and 
temperature to determine proper fuel mixture. 
"d à *U.S. Gov't. EPA figures, 9/74 


“4,50” NO FAKE WOOD VENEER 


Volvo covers its dashboard with instrumen- 
tation. A tachometer, trip mileage indi- 
cator and electric clock are standard. 
There's even a light that warns if an 
important light goes out. 


VOLVO 


The luxury car 
for people who think. 
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The Volvo driver doesn't require constant 
reassurance. Nor does he need to be reminded what 
car he’s driving. Unlike other cars today, the 164 
isn’t a copy of anything. 
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“see NO LONG OPTIONS LIST 
Instead, the 164 provides a long standards list. Air 
conditioning, automatic transmission, power-assisted 
steering, power front windows, 4-wheel power disc 
brakes and steel belted radial whitewalls. 
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The drier liqueur 





B&B Stinger 
3 parts B&B Liqueur, 1 part 
White Creme de Menthe. 
Shake with ice, strain, serve in 
cocktail glass or on the rocks. 


B&B is the drier liqueur... made 
with exquisite Benedictine, blended with 


superb cognac in the Abbey at 


France. 





B&B Frappe 
Fill cocktail glass with 
crushed ice and B&B Liqueur, 
serve with short straws. 
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Pour 15 oz. B&B Liqueur into 
brewed tea in 8 oz. glass. 
Top with whipped cream. 
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arm, against our present deodorant, 
under the other). New heights in 
Suggestive cruelty were reached, a 
few years ago, by the Clairol spot 
that told aging women, “You're not 
getting older, you’re getting better”; 
but even those highs are now being 
topped by a whole flock of insinu- 
ating messages. Least humiliating 
but most misrepresentational of 
these is the Listerine series that tells 
us over and over, in childish and 
primerish terms, that Listerine keeps 
your breath fresh two times longer 
than the leading mouthwash, i.e., 
Scope. What this commercial doesn’t 
reveal is that, as my dentist says, 
“No mouthwash can sanitize your 
mouth for more than five minutes.” 
Therefore, even if Listerine can 
freshen your breath for ten, its util- 
ity is minimal, to say the least. 

But this is nothing to the brash 
meanness of the warring “‘sex- 
appeal” toothpastes, Close-Up and 
Ultrabrite. Close-Up’s tacky little 
skits tell the innocent offender (who 
thinks she can win her boyfriend 
with new clothes) that she’d better 
put her money where her mouth is 
and get Close-Up. This crude vul- 
garism is more than matched by UI- 
trabrite, whose sex-kitten spokes- 
woman comes right out and asks, 
"How's your love life?" as if a 
mouthwash-based toothpaste held 
the answer to the riddle of the ages. 
Urrrgh! And, in turn, these appeals 
to the loneliness of the young are 
echoed—especially during the na- 
tional news programs—by other ap- 
peals to the even more pitiable 
loneliness of the aged, who are told 
by a horde of false-teeth-stickum 
and false-teeth-deodorizer makers 
that they never again need fear the 
humiliation of slipping plates or 
“denture breath.” Armed with their 
new security, the oldsters in these 
spots bite into ripe, juicy apples and 
bunny-hug their winsome grand- 
children without fear and without 
reproach. 

My supreme candidate for Aw- 
fullest of All Commercials, though, 
is the sly and artful series created 
by Geritol. Using the casting of the 
down-home spots—pleasant but un- 
pretty, unactorish people—and a 
limbo setting, these abominable 
commercials create a striking simu- 
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lation of real, happy lives. A man in 
his thirties beams fondly on his not- 
quite-pretty wife; he's proud of her, 
he confides, because she knows how 
to take care of herself, which, of 
course, means “Geritol, every day." 
A young mother holding her little 
boy talks about her self-respect, and 
how she retains it by taking care of 
herself. Women representing three 
generations of a family—all hearty 
and healthy—pose with a baby who 
represents the fourth. Their secret of 
radiant health? All—except the 
baby—dose themselves daily with 
Geritol. Thus a product of question- 
able efficacy retains its status as a 
national best-seller. These com- 
mercials—which must play most 
cruelly on the poor and under- 
educated—are some sort of national 
disgrace. 

Not to end on such a somber 
note, I’d also like to cite the silliest 
(and perhaps most harmless) of the 
current commercial crop: the diz- 
zyingly dim-witted new series for 
Lifebuoy Soap, in which a proud 
husband sashays into his living 
room singing “I smell clean!” to his 
startled wife, and a proud father re- 
lays the same stupid message to his 
young daughter, who sniffs some- 
where near his armpit, considers, 
and confirms his boast: “Daddy, 
you do smell clean!” 

These, then, are my Best Worst 
Commercials of 1975, in descending 
order of offensiveness: Geritol, UI- 
trabrite, Close-Up, Wisk, All, Scott 
Towels, Charmin, Renuzit, Crest, 
and, for sheer boring, booming re- 
petitiveness, one I haven't men- 
tioned before, Anacin. Constant 
viewer throws up. 
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U.S. Congressman from Illinois 1 


In an incisive look at American T 
contemporary politics, the Chairman 
of the House Republican Conference 
shows how the vision of our founding E 
fathers has been obscured. How the 
moral foundations on which 
democracy and the Constitution rest 
have crumbled. Congressman 
Anderson then outlines what needs to 
be put right again at ail levels of our 
political system. 

Here is a call for citizens to stop 
looking for moral direction from 
government ... and instead to return 
to giving direction to government by 
living out the tested principles of right 
and wrong. 

A book to be read anc studied by ) 
every concerned citizen. A guidebook ! 
for rebuilding America's foundations. 


Send this coupon to your favorite 
bookstore or to WORD Books, 
Publisher, Box 1790, Waco, Texas 
76703 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


Please send me ________ copies of 
VISION AND BETRAYAL IN AMERICA, by 
John B. Anderson, at $4.95 each. My check or 
money order is enclosed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
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HOOK 'EM, HORNS 


Sir: After reading The Atlantic’s 
Texas issue, I rushed forth and 
chawed me a boot-flavored chicken- 
fried steak, guzzled me some Shiner 


- beer, shot up a Meskin bar, and got 


myself surrounded by Oldsmobiles. 


^l also learned to type ''hard- 
scrabble” and how to play “The 


Eyes of Texas" on my balalaika. 
Im powerful curious: which 


» Texas did McMurtry and King re- 
— visit? Did those boys, who've been 


out of the state for a while, miss 
their turn at the junction and go on 
down to that Texas that's about five 


— coon-ass miles southwest of reality? 


When The Atlantic does its spe- 
cial issue on Massachusetts, I hope I 
am called upon to contribute as an 
expatriate. I lived there briefly when 
I was two months old, and I would 
be right proud to recall me some 
Pilgrims and eat me some baked 


-. beans. 


Si DUNN 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sir: I recall the Longoria incident 
mentioned in the story by Katherine 
Anne Porter. But Private Longoria’s 
hometown was Three Rivers, rather 
than Three Trees, and he fought in 
Korea, rather than in the Philip- 
pines. 
AMELIA FALCON 
Chicago, Ill. 


Katherine Anne Porter replies: 

The errors are not mine. They ap- 
pear in the news story, as quoted, 
from the Washington Post of Mon- 
day, October 28, 1974. 


Sir: Larry King, who mentioned in 
his “Playing Cowboy" article that 
Texas was the only state that made 
it required to take the state history, 
is absolutely wrong. North Carolina 
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requires it too, as do several other 
States. 

JAN De WITT 

Richmond, Ind. 


Sır: Re: Texas, mierda! . De 
Cajuns and Okies play tougher foot- 
ball, Texas hunters can’t hike up a 
flight of stairs, their women have 
been allowed to impose a pre- 
posterous Mama influence on their 
society, the average Mormon non- 
agenarian has more wind (albeit in 
the lungs, not the belly), the Moun- 
tain States produce more and better 
cowboys . . . Texas’ great contribu- 
tion to the country may have been 
that it gave us our first paranoid 
President (but, sadly, not the last). 
Even Texas liberals are limper- 
wristed than their counterparts else- 
where. 
D. R. JORDAN 
Alamosa, Colo. 


Sir: Nothing depresses me more 

than a “special issue” of a magazine 

devoted to a single subject, partic- 
ularly when the subject is Texas. 

WILLIAM J. SIEVERT 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


SIR: The issue on Texas was entertain- 
ing, accurate, fair, and a complete de- 
light. My congratulations! 

A better Aggie joke, though, is the 
sad story of the bite Aggie Knievel, 
who was killed trying to jump his 
pickup over four motorcycles. 

JOHN GIBSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Larry King says Houston an- 
nually vies with Detroit for title of 
“Murder Capital." l've got news for 
Mr. King—Houston doesn't even 
come close to Detroit (my old 
hometown) in homicide, or any 
other crime for that matter. Indeed, 
in 1973 (1974 statistics aren't. yet 


available) Houston ranked ninety- 
second in overall crime among the 
nation's 226 largest metropolitan 
areas, outpaced by such garden 
spots as Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Seattle, and Portland, Oregon. 
JOANN THABIT 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Sir: Pd like to dissociate myself 
herewith from the statement that a 
chicken-fried steak is actually a veal 
cutlet. I didn’t make it and don’t 
wish to live with it. 

Its quite true that in the West 
many veal cutlets are chicken-fried, 
but that hardly makes every 
chicken-fried steak a veal cutlet. I 
have personally eaten something 
like a ton of chicken-fried beef that 
was certainly not veal. A chicken- 
fried steak is what in the East 
would be a minute steak, only fried 
in batter. I hope your informants 
don't consider that they're getting 
veal every time they eat a minute 
steak. Even in these days of stream- 
lined feedlot finishing, most beef 
isn't slaughtered that young. 

LARRY MCMURTRY 


Mr. McMurtry is, as he says, blame- 
less. The editors inserted the de- 
scription on the basis of information 
supplied by two other Texans. 
Seems to be some confusion down 
there. -THE EDITOR 


Sir: Texas Technical College? No 

such thing, and Texas Tech Univer- 

sity hasn't had a name close to the 

one you suggest for some six or 
seven years. 

MiCHAEL F. D'AMICO 

Akron, Ohio 


Oops—wrong atlas. -THE EDITOR 


SiR: Somebody goofed . . . In 
Larry L. King's article, "Bright 
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IBM Reports 








The computer and 
research 


j A computer serves society in many ways. It is an information organizer, 
helping ceal with large amounts of data. It is a productivity tool, helping us 
make better use of our resources. It is a management tool, providing per- 
spective on complex decisions. 

The computer is also a major research tool, perhaps the most useful of 
any at the disposal of science today. It is being used to explore many different 
frontiers of the natural world mathematically—recreating and analyzing inter- 
actions that could not otherwise be observed or understood. 

It is helping scientists develop a mathematical model of the nucleus of a 
human cell for use in cancer research. It is helping develop potential new 
energy sources such as the fusion reactor. It is helping weather researchers 
learn how to control air pollution. 

In these and countless other activities, the computer is performing cal- 
culations that were often impractical, or even impossible, only a few short 
years ago— calculations that have now been made practical by rapid advances 
in computing speeds and storage capacity, and sharply reduced cost-per- 
computation. 

It's particularly appropriate that the computer should play such an im- 
portant role in scientific research, for research has played a «ey role in the 
computer’s own development. A prime example is the remarkable evolution 
in the basic components of the computer— from the early technology based 
on large, relatively slow vacuum tubes, to transistors, to integrated circuits, 
to today's microscopically small high-speed circuitry. 

IBM research scientists made critical contributions to these advances. 
Now they are helping look for the breakthroughs of tomorrow—exploring 
new techniques ranging from sophisticated lasers to devices much faster 
than even the most advanced circuitry now in use. 

IBM's commitment to research, to finding new ways to do things better 
and to reducing the cost of doing them, is a continuing one. And it is a cor- 
nerstone of our expectation that the technological strides of the next twenty- 
five years will eclipse even those of the last twenty-five. 

We are working toward that goal. 
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Lights, Big Cities: And getting big- 

ger,” it should be the Menger Hotel, 

that really historic old hostelry, not 
the Minger Hotel. 

E. M. DIETZ 

Berkeley, Calif. 


SIR: In his article “A Brief Tour of 
the Arts,” William Broyles states 
“no museum, with the ex- 
ception of the Kimbell (and the 
Amon Carter Museum of Western 
Art in Fort Worth) has much of a 
collection.” 

He apparently has never visited 
The Museum of Fine Arts in Hous- 
ton. If he had, he might have no- 
ticed the famous Straus collection, 
including its paintings by Rogier 
van der Weyden, Hans Memling, 
and Fra Angelico, among others, 


and an internationally known group 


of Italian Renaissance bronzes; the 


— Blaffer collection, with superb exam- 


ples of Renoir, Monet, Cézanne, 
and Vuillard; the Kress collection 
and its well-known Renaissance and 
Baroque paintings. 

He also, surely, would not have 
missed our several medieval trea- 
sures, or works by Dürer, Claude 
Lorrain, Philippe de Champaigne, 
Luca Giordano, Canaletto, Gains- 
borough, Chassériau, Rousseau, Ro- 
din, Picasso, Matisse, Mondrian, 
Brancusi, and a growing collection 
of contemporary art that ranges 
from Jackson Pollock to David Nov- 
ros. He might also have liked a 
strong representation of African and 


~ pre-Columbian art. 


Finally, had he traveled about 
three miles to Bayou Bend, which is 
part of the museum, he would have 
seen the best if not the largest (nor the 
smallest) collection of American deco- 
rative arts in the country. 

WILLIAM C. AGEE 
Director, 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 


Sir: William Broyles wrote: that 
Dallas philanthropist Algur H. 
Meadows donated a collection of 


. European masters to Southern 


Methodist University which “all 
turned out to be fake." He 
went on to say that “few works of 
note are being produced by Texas 
artists to take the place of the un- 
fortunate Mr. Meadows’ master- 
pieces.” And he left it at that. 
It is well known that as a private 
collector Mr. Meadows was once the 
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victim of a fraud involving fake 
modern paintings. Those paintings, 
which were never given to SMU, 
have since 1967 been in the. custody 
of the French courts pending the 
outcome of litigation against the 
perpetrators of the fraud. 

Mr. Meadows did found a mu- 
seum at SMU in 1965, however, 
and in 1967, I became director of it. 
A good number of paintings in the 
original donation, none of them 
fakes, did turn out to be wrongly 
attributed, and were deaccessioned 
by the university as we began to 
rebuild the collection. Since 1967, 
Mr. Meadows and the Meadows 
Foundation, following the advice of 
trained scholars. have given many 
paintings and other works of art to 
the museum at SMU as well as to 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts— 
all of them of the highest quality. 

Since 1967, Mr. Meadows has 
contributed more financially to the 
support of the arts in Texas than 
any living Texan ever has. The 
quality of what has been achieved 
with those funds speaks for itself, as 
does Mr. Broyles’ “Brief Tour of the 
Arts.” 

WILLIAM B. JORDAN 

Director, Meadows Museum 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Sir: William Broyles’ reference to 

the Astrodome, née Harris County 

Domed Stadium. was slightly off the 

mark. The minimum annual rental 
is $750,000, not $1. 

GORDON MERCER 

Houston, Tex. 


Mr. Broyles replies: 

If my brief article had ventured 
beyond painting and sculpture I cer- 
tainly would have mentioned Bayou 
Bend's fine collection of American 
interiors, particularly its primitive 
frontier furniture. Whenever I visit 
The Museum of Fine Arts in Hous- 
ton, I remind myself that it is defi- 
nitely better than no museum at all. 
Compared to museums of the first 
rank, however (which is what I was 
doing in my article), it does not 
hold up well. 

As for Mr. Meadows, he was not 
the first and undoubtedlv will not 
be the last collector to be misled by 
unscrupulous dealers. My labeling 
as fakes paintings so wrongly attrib- 
uted that they had to be removed 


was at most an error in semantics— 
in either case, the paintings were 
not what they were supposed to be. 
The remainder of my comments 
were an assessmert of contemporary 
Texas painting ard not of the cur- 
rent Meadows collection, which, as 
Mr. Jordan says, :s now quite genu- 
ine. If more Texans of wealth would 
emulate Mr. Meadows' generosity, 
then perhaps the state could one 
day boast public collections as fine 
as some people mistakenly believe 
exist here now. 

As for Mr. Mercer’s point, I con- 
fused the rent the Astrodome pays 
to Harris County with the value of 
the dome's leasehold on the 
county's tax roles. Until recently, 
the dome's leasehold was assessed at 
the nominal value of $1 a year. 
That value has now been raised to 
$1 million a year. The rental figure 
is and has been $750,000 per year. 


SIR: As megalopclis expatriates con- 
tent to suck our thumbs amid the 
dismal, soft-minded mediocrity of 
Austin, Texas, but wishing to do so 
in peace and quiet, we have become 
increasingly concerned about recent 
tendencies of the local and national 
media to good-mouth Austin. Fortu- 
nately, so far this fraudulent screed 
has been believec mostly by provin- 
cial types, but even so, things are 
getting crowded around here. We 
were beginning to wonder if we 
could stave off an influx of culture 
bearers and their parasitic fellow 
travelers, critics. Thus we thank Mr. 
McMurtry for propounding the nek- 
kid truth and for telling everyone to 
avoid the place. 
ARLENE and JERE BROPHY 
Austin, Tex. 


JUST WHISTLE 


SIR: Nathaniel Benchley's ‘Here’s 
Looking at You, Kid" (February 
Atlantic) was 999% perfect, but if 
he were really @ Casablanca freak 
he would have known that Dooley 
Wilson never played the piano. He 
was a singer, and the faking of the 
piano playing was easy to see. 
E. PATRICK HEALY 
New York, N.Y. 


SiR: Nathaniel Benchley says that 
“only once" did Eogart go toward In- 
grid. I can enumerate at least four oc- 
casions on which Bogart went toward 


ZO CLASS A CIGARETTES 
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Ingrid. (And who can blame him?) 

(1) At La Belle Aurore, Ingrid is 
standing by the piano. Bogart comes 
to her with the champagne. The 
stage directions read: He walks over 
to Ilsa. 

(2) Ingrid is at the linen bazaar. 
Bogart leaves Ferrari’s Blue Parrot 
café purposely and goes to Ingrid to 
apologize for his behavior the pre- 
vious night. The stage directions 
read: Rick walks up behind Ilsa. 

(3) After the scene cited by Mr. 
Benchley, Ingrid, after her hand 
drops down with the gun, walks 
away from Bogart. The stage direc- 
tions for her read: Walking to the 
window. Then, in this masterful film, 
comes its most poignant moment: 
the camera swings in back of Bogart 
and follows him as he truly goes 
toward Ingrid with deliberate intent 
and subsequently embraces her un- 
derstandingly. 

(4) After Ingrid has explained the 
mishap at the train station, Bogart 


walks from the open window to her 


and sits beside her and takes her in 
his arms. 

JOHN J. CROFT 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Benchley rep. ies: 


I defer to a much more avid stu- 
dent of Casablanca than I. Allen 
Rivkin. who told me the story. said 


he never once walked toward her; | 
checked that out with Lauren Bacall 
and she gave me the “go ahead and 
shoot" exception, and I totally 
missed the others when I read the 
script. I was looking so hard for “go 
ahead and shoot” that nothing else 


registered. I shall publicly burn a 
script and scatter the ashes on my 
head. 


CRITICAL DISTANCE 


Sir: I hope that Benjamin DeMott's 
gracious remarks about my assets as 
a book reviewer are based on more 
accurate recollections than the ones 
he summarizes in his parenthetical 
aside on the sorts of books I like 
(“How to Read Reviews," February 
Atlantic). For while it may be true 
that I have sometimes taken the po- 
sition that “our children have saved 
us," | have never reviewed a novel 
by Rudolph Wurlitzer, and my re- 
view of Charles Reich's The Green- 
ing of America was so negative that 


even Norman Podhoretz paused to 
express approval in the pages of 
Commentary magazine. 


CHRISTOPHER LEHMANN-HAUPT 
New York. N.Y. 


Mr. DeMott replies: 

I didn’t say Mr. Lehmann-Haupt 
reviewed Mr. Wurlitzer, just that he 
has a weakness for the latter's 
books. Word of his effort to secure 
a nice notice for this novelist in the 
Sunday Times, and of his insisting, 
later, that the unenthusiastic re- 
viewer of Wurlitzer’s book moderate 
his abuse, was reported at length in 
1969 by a trade publication (The 
Newsletter, published by Harry 
Smith), has since been repeated in 
Richard Kostelanetz’s The End of 
Intelligent Writing. and hasn't to my 
knowledge been denied. As for Mr. 
Lehmann-Haupt's review (The New 
York Times, October 22, 1970) of 
Charles Reich's The Greening of 
America, Vm not persuaded it’s all 
that unambiguous. The review 
found many of Prof. Reich's points 
"arresting," described the book's 
"anatomy of the Corporate State" 
as "very compelling," conceded the 


Airlines recognize our heritage 


of quality. 


That's one of the reasons 


why so many of them fly the 
McDonnell Douglas DC-10. DC transports 


began writing aviation history more than 40 years 
ago. Since then, we’ve built more than 3,000 





worth of its overarching thesis (our take a pretty good shot I was ap- upon him a gratuitous comment on 
children have saved us), provided — palled by your ‘editorial note on the that controversy. It was the wrong 
additional corroboration for the DeMott roundup. Not only is the remark at the wrong time and in 
thesis (by contrasting young and old — Skywriting affair at The Atlantic the wrong place. 
cabdrivers in Manhattan), and much more complicated than the 
hedged the reviewers reservations appended crack allowed, but your NOW IS NOW 
by describing them as “cynical, sar- words were utterly gratuitous in 
castic thoughts.” There were serious context. It is not your habit to foot- Sir: Thanks to Susan Bagg (“Chil- 
reservations, as well as an ironical note the in-house fates of books in dren's Books: Now is Now,” Feb- 
tone throughout—but a reader review. Therefore your intent, I as- — ruary Atlantic) for a gift of warmth 
aware of other positions taken up sume, was to settle an old score. and cheer. We need to feel the 
by Mr. Lehmann-Haupt, and not Wouldn't it have been more sport- meaningful past leads through the 
himself predisposed to hostility to ing to reply in New Times, where I questionable present into a meaning- 
Prof. Reich, could be excused, I first discussed the matter, rather ful future. Somehow her review 
think, for hearing something besides than zap me in a book review foot- of Wilders children's series, and 
denunciation in the prece. note in The Atlantic? As it was, the her account of Laura Wilder herself, 
The problem with exchanges like book received a double whammy. achieves that assurance. Maybe 
this is that they obscure points they Not only did the reviewer judge it a some of this nice spirit of hers 
ought to illuminate. In commenting trifle, but the editor publicly agreed ` comes from her own environment, 


on Mr. Lehmann-Haupt, my purpose with him. which was cited as a small farm in 

was to rémark that it's hard to be cer- PHILIP NoBILE central Massachusetts. Anyway, 

tain about a reviewer's standards un- New York, N.Y. thanks. 

less he collects his pieces; I repeat my MARJORIE Day 

hope that this writer will give us a Robert Manning replies: Everett, Wash. 

book—the best guarantee against Mr. Nobile has a point. Our dis- 

being misunderstood. pute over The Atlantic's rejection of SIR: Susan Bagg's review of the books 
his original manuscript, the dry run of Laura Ingalls Wilder was one of the 

FOOTNOTE for Intellectual Skywriting, remains most powerful pieces I have read in The 
unresolved, perhaps unresolvable, Atlantic for some time. 

Sig: You know I like to mix it up but I may well have erred in in- MARC WILSON 

more than most writers. Although I  flicting upon Atlantic readers and Berkeley, Calif. 


OIX BEENDEN TS m ms | 


commercial airliners bearing that famous The DC-10 wide-cabin jetliner is the crowning 
McDonnell Douglas trademark. achievement in the distinguished DC line, 

The growth of modern air transport began in 1933 upholding this tradition of service to airlines 
with theDC-1; followed by the world renowned and air travelers around the world. 
DC-2 and DC-3 which established DC as a 
mark of performance and dependability. 
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.„ „and now it’s time for a Cutty. 
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PAYING THE 
BILL FOR COLLEGE 


The ‘Private’ Sector and The Public Interest 








by John R. Silber 


State legislatures, says the president of an 
embattled independent university, are 
wasting millions of tax dollars to provide 
education that is already available—and 
functioning at a high level of efficiency— 
in colleges and universities that are not 
beneficiaries of the public purse. Here are 
some thoughts on how to keep those 
independent schools in business and 

save tax money in the bargain. 


here is no such thing as a private college or 

university. Until we realize this, the finan- 

cial crisis that now threatens American 
higher education cannot be resolved. The fact of 
the matter is that virtually all “private” institutions 
are open to the public, serve public needs, and are 
gravely influenced by public deliberations. Some 
argue that a “public” institution is one owned by 
the government, but that is as ridiculous as ar- 
guing that there is no public air transportation in 
this country because our airlines are not owned by 
the government—as ridiculous as believing the tele- 


phone system is not public because the telephone 
companies are privately ownec. 

Public education in the Urited States, through- 
out its history, has been precominately private in 
sponsorship. From the first colonization until the 
revolution, virtually all education beyond the high 
school level was available only in privately spon- 
sored institutions. By 1800, cnly three states had 
sponsored any sort of higher 2ducation. Passage of 
the Morrill Act in 1862 was the first substantial 
movement toward taxpayer-supported higher edu- 
cation, and by 1951, only a bare majority of the 
college students in this country were being edu- 
cated in tax-supported schools. Since the “private” 
institutions are really public, in the sense that they 
constituted for many years almost all of public 
education (and continue to trein and educate a dis- 
proportionate number of our nation's trained pro- 
fessionals), we should cease to speak of public and 
private higher education. We should speak rather 
of privately sponsored versus taxpayer-sponsored 
institutions, or of independent as contrasted to state 
institutions. 

To believe that present-day independent colleges 
and universities are citadels of privileged affluence 
that ignore the public interest in educating the 
poor and the minorities is to embrace a super- 
stition. The achievement of equal opportunity in a 
democratic society requires that no qualified stu- 
dent be denied an education because he cannot 
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pay, and any college or group of colleges that re- 
stricted education to those who could pay for its 
cost would betray a fundamental ideal of democ- 
racy by limiting education to the affluent. 

The question is not whether the state-operated 
schools have contributed to equal opportunity, for 
they have; nor is it whether they should continue 
to, for they must; it is, rather, whether the irde- 
pendent schools have made a similar contribut on. 
and if so, how it can be continued. 

One way to show the dedication of the indepen- 
dent schools to the ideal of equal opportunity is to 
show what they have been doing for the education 
of minorities as defined by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare—blacks, Indians, 
Orientals, and the Hispanic-surnamed. The educa- 
tion of these minorities is often thought to provide 
a special justification for subsidies in the state sec- 
tor. If we limit our view to New York City, with 
its atypical combination of free tuition and open 
enrollment, there is merit in this assumption; but if 
we look at the country as a whole, we will see its 
falsity. In St. Louis, 7 percent of the uncer- 
graduates at the University of Missouri are from 
minorities, but so are 7 percent at “private” Wash- 
ington University. And “private” St. Louis Uni- 
versity outperforms both schools with 10 percent. 
Johns Hopkins and the University of Maryland en- 
roll about equal proportions, and none of the 
branches of the University of Connecticut ap- 
proaches the minority proportion at Yale. In Cali- 
fornia, the two principal independent universities, 
Stanford and Southern California, enroll 15 per- 
cent and 18 percent respectively. The University of 
California overall enrolls 17 percent. The examples 
could be multiplied, but the conclusion would re- 
main: the independent colleges, with limited re- 
sources, have set a standard in the education of 
minorities rarely equaled by the state sector. 

Boston University has for years devoted to mi- 
nority students more than half of its financial aid 
for freshmen. In 1974-1975, 54 percent of available 
financial aid has been given to minority students, 
who make up 11.6 percent of its freshman class. 
The total minority undergraduate enrollment at 
Boston University is 9 percent, the same as at Bos- 
ton State College. At the University of Massachu- 
setts at Boston, established specifically to educate 
inner-city students, the figure is only 14 percent. 
The proportion of minority students educated at 
“private” Boston University is higher than that at 
every state-owned school save these two, and in 
absolute numbers, Boston University educates 
more minority students than the two put together. 

Another useful measure of the public importance 
of the “private” sector is revealed in the number 
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and range of degrees earned there. In 1950, the in- 
dependent sector enrolled 50 percent of college 
and university students and awarded 50 percent of 
bachelor and postgraduate degrees. By 1974, the 
independent schools had added a million students 
to their rolls, but major expansion in the state sec- 
tor had cut the independent schools’ share of en- 
rollment to 24 percent. Even sc, they awarded 34 
percent of all degrees, a disprooortion even more 
marked when it comes to professional degrees. The 
independent sector in 1970-1971 graduated 43 per- 
cent of the doctors of medicine, 45 percent of the 
dentists, and 56 percent of the lawyers. Over the 
past twenty-five years, a major.ty of the doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers in this country have been 
trained at little or no cost to tae taxpayer. After 
vast expenditures for professional training in the 
state sector, the independent sector still trains ap- 
proximately half of the members of these three key 
professions. 

In view of their remarkable sensitivity and re- 
sponsiveness to the problem of educating minor- 
ities, and their responsibility through graduation 
and certification for most members of the learned 
professions, the independent colleges are clearly as 
entitled to be thought of as “public” as are schools 
owned and operated by the government. 


$ 
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ome hold that the state educates more cheaply 
than do the independent colleges and univer- 
sities, a notion that gains wide credibility be- 
cause every taxpayer knows tha: he can send his 
child to a state-owned institution and pay sub- 
stantially less tuition than would be required by an 
independent institution of comparable quality. Few 
taxpayers note that the differerce is not one of 
cost, but of price. Tuition is the price charged by 
state institutions and may be as little as one tenth 
that of the independents, but the cost of education 
in the two sectors must be approximately the same, 
for the state cannot buy goods and services more 
cheaply than anyone else. The ccst of education in 
comparable institutions is comparable. In 1973- 
1974, current expenditures at state colleges and 
universities, nationwide, totaled some $18 billion, 
in addition to $3 billion in cap tal outlays. Since 
the state sector educates about € million students, 
the average cost within it was $2625 per student, 
some $600 higher than average tuition in the inde- 
pendent sector. 

But $2625 is only an average: costs in the new- 
est parts of the state sector are very much higher 
than in the parts where construction costs have al- 
ready been amortized. Building a new campus 
from scratch adds immense capital costs to its op- 
erating expense. The new Boston campus of the 
University of Massachusetts, designed for 6000 stu- 
dents, cost $135 million. The annual cost of amor- 
tizing these places over twenty years at 5.7 percent 


is about $11 million. To this must be added oper- 
ating costs, currently $19 million. The total cost of 
educating 6000 students is $30 million per vear. 
Thus, each student costs the taxpayer approxi- 
mately $5000 a year to educate. Compare these 
figures to the cost of providing tuition scholarships 
for students at pre-existing campuses in the inde- 
pendent sector. Current tuition at Harvard is 
$3400, and at Boston University, $2890. Tuition at 
both schools will rise next year, but so will costs at 
the state schools, for they are as vulnerable to in- 
flation as any other educational facility. Why, on 
balance, should a state spend $5000 to create and 
operate each new classroom place when those 
available in the independent sector could be 
"leased" for no more than $3500 a year? 

Expansion of capacity in the state sector, when it 
duplicates spaces in the independent institutions, 
must inevitably be very expensive. At the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Boston, the state spent 
$135 million for 6000 students before admitting a 
single one. All those millions used as an endow- 
ment would have funded scholarships in perpetuity 
for at least 3000 students. These scholarships 
would make up the difference between tuition in 
the state sector and any independent school in 
Massachusetts, without incurring a penny of oper- 
ating cost. An equivalent scholarship program for 
the other 3000 students could have been funded 
for $9 million annually. Such a scholarship pro- 
gram would have cost the taxpayer $10 million a 
year less than the current operating budget for the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston. Or scholar- 
ships for all 6000 students could have been funded 
out of the annual operating budget and the entire 
capital outlay of $135 million could have been 
saved. 

This example is not an isolated phenomenon. No 
one can turn back the clock, and no one proposes 
to dismantle the University of Massachusetts at 
Boston or any other recently developed campus. 
Most of these are here to stay and should be made 
to prosper. Nevertheless, it is important that we 
learn from such examples and avoid their repeti- 
tion. 

The millions of collars spent to create new 
places in state-owned colleges do not add propor- 
tionately to their use by state residents. In 
1958-1959, 57 percent of the entering freshmen at 
Boston University were state residents. By 
1963-1964, the figure was down to 45 percent, and 
by 1973-1974, to 34 percent—chiefly because thou- 
sands of places were made available in the state 
schools at a very low price. Since Boston University 
has increased the percentage of out-of-staters in its 
student body, the result is that Massachusetts tax- 
payers have expanded educational opportunity—but 
for residents of other states. When the legislature 
creates a new place in the state system, it does not 
automatically provide an additional place for a state 
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resident; | may only shift a student from the inde- 
pendent tò the state sector, and the cost of educating 
him from the independent sector to the taxpayer. 
Given current indications of a dwindling pool of 
college recruits, the eventual result may well be 
empty seats in classrooms wħere students would be 
sitting were it not for a state-manufactured redun- 
dancy. Empty places will mean higher costs per 
student and, in sufficient numbers; bankruptcy for 
a great many colleges and universities dependent 
upon student tuition rather than state subsidies. 


he rational solution is to use already exist- 

ing schools and facilities in the independent 

sector by subsidizing tuition. Taxpayers 
would then be paying for education rather than for 
debt service, and annual spending could be more 
precisely adjusted to annual need by reducing or 
eliminating endowment or appropriation. 

Ignoring these possibilities can be very ex- 
pensive. In 1962, Massachusetts was already second 
in the nation in resident doctors per capita. But it 
did not have a state-owned medical school. and 
the lack was represented to the legislature as a 
cause for shame. The resulting medical school 
(which, it should be emphasized, was established 
before the present University of Massachusetts ad- 
ministration took office) has already cost the tax- 
payers some $115 million to build, and will cost 
$6.56 million to run this year, an average cost of 
$43.160 for each of its 152 students, four times the 
cost in any one of the state's three independent 
medical schools. When people read that the annual 
cost of educating a doctor at this schoo! is cur- 
rently $43,160 per student in operating expenses 
and $117,000 per student in debt service. they 
sometimes assume that it must be a misprint for 
the total four-year cost. But the scandalous truth is 
that the annual cost to the taxpayer, per student, is 
$160,000. 

The three independent medical schools, when 
the state first proposed its own institution. offered 
to contract with the state to provide for the in- 
crease in the number of Massachusetts medical stu- 
dents. In the time since the offer was rejected, the 
independent schools have created, at no cost to the 
taxpayer, 564 new places—164 more than the state 
medical school will have at full strength. These 
new spaces could have been taken by as many 
qualified residents as applied Had the state opted 
to use their resources, rather than encouraging the 
independent schools to look for students elsewhere, 
the taxpayer would have saved not only three 
fourths of the $115 million construction cost, but 
millions annually in operating expenses. The build- 
ing of this school is a monument to the folly of 
forgetting that all universities are public, and of al- 
lowing anything other than educational need to 
dictate expansion of the state sector. 
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How the States Support Colleges 
Here are estimates cf their comparative efforts, 
based on the latest available figures 
1974-75 Approp. per $1,000 

Appropriations (a) Appropriations Appropriations of personal 

Amount Rank per student (b) per capita (c) income (d) 

(add 000) Amount Rank Amount Rank Amount Rank 
AlBBama. 5o uti doe $ 158,110 25 $2,088* 35 $ 44.68 36 $11.54 19 
pO SR ee ee RAE: 36,073 44 8.552 1 109.31 1 18.42 1 
PRC P SE O 152,549 26 2,229 28 74.12 2 15.80 5 
TE NT T E A 82,421 35 2,431 18 40.46 45 10.24 31 
Gallocnla 4... eo 1,365,861 1 2,204 30 66.30 8 12.01 18 
GOIGFBD icu soon cede eca toco 167.154 24 2,024 36 68.59 6 13.64 11 
Connecticut........................ 135,247 28 2,648 12 43.97 39 7.40 46 
DUIgWFÓ.-...5 occorre 37,206 43 2,378 21 64.59 12 11.18 22 
PIN... ae tren ae ne eee 412,299 7 2,855* 7 53.70 23 10.91 24 
Görgl. cine sd uen 237.416 14 2,881 6 49.61 30 11.29 21 
| EELE Chou ae 58.740 38 2,020 37 70.60 4 12.74 13 
PL rl A LOGER Urn irl 50.238 39 2,631 13 65.24 11 14.78 8 
BORG POTEA EAEN AEEA 612,545 3 2,914 5 54.52 21 9.45 37 
RR OEE E e sese ore ado 247,119 12 2.499 15 46.49 35 9.32 40 
INN og oae c at ere 147.785 27 2,407* 20 50.89 25 9.65 36 
ORD Vane tei ain A. 126,502 31 1,873* 44 33.91 18 10.47 29 
Kéniucky ARA ONE TA s 169,604 23 2,676 11 50.75 26 12.58 14 
LODS RE Fn Sa 185,531 19 2,119 34 49.29 32 12.54 15 
Op ene oes epee 46,705 41 2,454 17 44.46 38 10.89 25 
Maryland ........2.. 5s 181,704 20 AA 26 44.64 37 8.13 45 
Massachusetts f ............... 199.761 16 2.179 31 34.33 49 6.54 49 
PRC THAIN 5 sc aeuo 524,173 4 2,490* 16 57.96 16 10.44 28 
Minnesota ........................... 194.311 18 2,162* 32 49.86 28 9.71 35 
Mississippi ......................... 130,729 29 2.270 24 57.31 17 16.12 3 
Miséoui.....u E nei 197.911 17 2,207 29 41.60 42 8.59 43 
MONBIEA WRS E S uie 23e 38.249 42 1.854 45 53.05 24 11.33 20 
| Te a S Lone 85.400 34 2,292 23 55.38 20 10.51 27 
T d ENEA 29.720 47 2,244 25 54.23 22 9.44 38 
New Hampshire................. 18,380 50 1.162 50 23.24 50 4.95 50 
New Jersey......................... 289.512 11 2,724* 10 39.33 47 6.73 48 
New Mexico ....................... 61.382 37 1.967 39 55.50 19 14.40 10 
New YU os oio 1.159,880 2 3,515* 2 63.50 14 11.13 23 
North Carolina................... 337,044 9 3.025 4 63.92 13 14.93 7 
North Dakota...................... 31.730 46 1.380 49 49.58 31 8.71 42 
DIIS Sack ake a Fite Baton 386.017 8 1.919* 41 35.97 48 7.09 47 
Oklahoma........................... 105,970 32 1.475 48 39.79 46 9.17 41 
DUBNOR iier seater cilie ue 129,889 30 1.913 42 58.38 15 12.08 17 
Pennsylvania T................... 485.242 6 2,770* 8 40.77 44 8.17 44 
Rhode Island ..................... 47,036 40 2.752 9 48.34 33 9.99 33 
South Carolina................... 180,558 21 3.409 3 66.24 9 17.06 2 
South Dakota .................... 32,221 45 1,908 43 47.04 34 9.98 34 
Tennessee .......................... 169,833 22 2,161 33 41.16 43 10.05 32 
TRIG OE E T So MS an 509.180 5 1.788* 46 43.17 41 9.44 38 
2050 NBS EROS aer PII, PN 75,740 36 1,950 40 65.46 10 16.08 4 
WOON oo uc carnes 20.120 49 1.760 47 43.36 40 10.70 26 
VNB a nos cotes 242,359 13 2.417* 19 50.38 27 10.31 30 
Washington......................... 232,343 15 2.016 38 67.76 7 13.15 12 
West Virginia...................... 89,034 33 2,231 27 49.63 29 12.53 16 
Wisconsin T........................ 327.321 10 2,542* 14 71.64 3 15.08 6 
Wyoming... restore 24,306 48 2,308 22 68.86 5 14.67 9 
Total U.S. $10,965,160 $2,373 $52.25 $10.36 


* Indicates states whose appropriations included at least one percent specifically appropriated for private institutions or students attending private institutions. 


+ Estimate 


(a) Reported by M. M. Chambers of Illinois State University. 


(b) State appropriations divided by number of full-time students in public institutions in fall, 1973, reported by U.S. Office of Education. 


(c) State appropriations divided by July, 1973, population, reported by U S. Bureau of the Census. 
(d) Per capita appropriations divided by thousands of dollars of per capita personal income for 1973, reported by U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Reprinted with permission from The Chronicle of Higher Education, October 21, 1974. Copyright € 1974 by Editorial 


Projects for Education, Inc. 
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The independent sector, unable to burden the 
taxpayer with the cost of imperialist ambitions, 
generously provides education for the public in ex- 
change for very few of the taxpayer's dollars. If a 
man stood on the corner selling authentic dollar 
bills for two cents each, from the point of view of 
his customers, he would operate at 5000 percent 
efficiency. If he raised his price to thirty cents a 
dollar, he would lose no customers, nor should he 
be criticized for his rapacity or inefficiency. That 
man on the corner stands to his customers in the 
relation of the independent colleges and universi- 
ties to the taxpayer. 

Whenever an independent university or college 
educates a resident of its state, that state's tax- 
payers are saved whatever it would have cost to 
educate that student in a state school. Boston Uni- 
versity educates some 7000 residents of Massachu- 
setts every year. To educate them at the University 
of Massachusetts would cost taxpayers at least $37 
million. Full tuition scholarships for those same 
students at Boston University would represent a 
saving of at least $16 million. In 1973, some 2.2 
million students were enrolled in independent col- 
leges and universities throughout the nation. Their 
education relieves the taxpayer of at least $6 bil- 
lion annually that would have to be spent to edu- 
cate them in state schools. 

An independent college or university is a goose 
that lays golden eggs on a ration of a few pennies 
from the taxpayer. The fable warns us against kill- 
ing any goose whose eggs exceed in value the cost 
of its ration. There is more than one way to kill a 
goose, and slow starvation is sure. The goose 
would thrive on no more than thirty cents’ worth 
of ration per dollar’s worth of egg, and the policy. 
of slow starvation is absurdly shortsighted. 

A state college or university is no golden: goose. 
For every dollar of services it provides to the. pub- 
lic, it charges the taxpayer the full. dollar, and, typ- 
ically, it burdens him with an additional twenty- 
five- cents in redundant: capital: investment. Fair, 
perhaps. but no bargain. 

Any legislature that shifts the taxpayer's educa- 
tional business from existing independent colleges 
to newly created state colleges shows- about -as 
much sense as a man who eats his golden goose 
and buys his golden eggs at the bank. 


‘ 'henever it is proposed that independent 
colleges must be helped by an infusion of 
publie funds, critics of the scheme. pro- 

pose conditions that would convert the indepen- 
dent colleges into wards of the state. Usually these 
conditions reveal assumptions about the indepen- 
dent sector that are totally misleading. For ex- 
ample. Robert Kibbee. chancellor of the City Uni- 
versity of New York, and other proponents of the 
state sector have spoken of the need for the inde- 
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pendent sector to accept strict audit and fiscal re- 
straint before receiving substantial tax money. An 
orgy of peculation and waste impressive even in 
government would be required before the taxpayer 
could. be a loser at current or prospective levels of 
tax support for independent higher education. 
Ironically, independent sckools are usually held 
to more demanding standards of accounting than 
the state schools. The budget document of an inde- 
pendent university. details all its expenses, while 
the budget of a state university may represent only 
those expenditures that have not been squirreled 
away in other state accounts. In Massachusetts, for 
example, debt service; retirement, group insurance 
payments, cost of living and fael adjustment supple- 


ments, totaling some $123 mi lion for higher educa- 


tion in 1974-1975, are reported separately: im the 
state budget. The standard survey of state appropria- 
tions for higher educatiom reports that Massachusetts 
spends $200 million a. year. Because the survey is 
limited to the operating budgsts of the state institu- 
tions, it is short of the truth by at least $123 million. 

When the taxpayer looks a: the budget of one of 
these institutions, he is deceived. Yet this deceptive 
standard of accounting is being urged upon the-in- 
dependent schools as a price of taxpayer funding. 

Nor is there much evidence of any widespread 
or substantial waste in the independent sector. 
Substantial waste is not possible for any but heav- 
ily endowed colleges. 

When Chancellor Kibbee and others say that the 
independent sehools, as a condition of tax support, 
will have to become like state schools and eschew 
deficits, they are using an isolated event in the his- 
tory of New York Universty to make a point 
rarely applicable to other institutions. Independent 
universities must eschew deficits, for there is no 
way: they can. survive them. Banks honor overdrafts 
only in wealthy accounts. Universities that spend 
more than they earn, once their savings are gone. 
face bankruptey as surely as private citizens who 
behave-in the same way. Only the. state institu- 
tions, drawing on. the presumedly. bottomless well 
of the: public treasury, or. the handful’ of mdepen- 
dent institutions that. draw: on large endowments, 
can run deficits. New York» niversity, the only in 
dependent scheok to run a. series of huge- deficits. 
was finally. forced. to face reality and. settle ac- 
counts by the sale of an entire campus. In the state 
institutions, tuition income falls far below expenses 
as a matter of policy, and the taxpayer makes up 
the difference. 

When Ernest Boyer, chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, tells the independent schools 
that they must learn to be as accountable as the 
state schools, we may be misled still further. An 
independent college or university, to a far greater 
degree than ~a state institution, is accountable in 
the marketplace. Its budgets inevitably assume a 
certain enrollment; any failure to achieve it will in- 
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evitably lead to deficit, and any series of sub- 
stantial deficits will inevitably lead to disaster. Ima- 
dependent colleges and universities, like any other 
business, face the possibility that their product may 
not attract customers. This danger is not mitigated 
because a university seeks no profit, or because iis 
product is by nature intangible and freighted with 
purposes and values beyond the merely financial. 


Ten years ago we might not have understocd 
Dr. Johnson's dictum, but now we can all agree 
that there's nothing like a hanging to concentrate 
the mind. The economist Paul Rosenstein-Rodan 
has named the effect of this knowledge "the 
tremble factor." It is a dreadful but essential bene- 
fit to the independent sector. and the state sector 
has rarely faced it. One of the most effective uses 
to which the tremble factor has ever been put was 
in the building practices of ancient Rome. For 
when the scaffolding was removed from a com- 
pleted Roman arch, the Roman engineer stood bz- 
neath. If the arch came crashing down, he was the 
first to know. His concern for the quality of the 
arch was intensely personal, and it is not surprising 
that so many Roman arches have survived. 

The state's subsidy of tuition charges in the state 
sector deprives the state schools of the invigorating 
benefits of the tremble factor. In 1974-1975, tuition 
at Boston University is a little over eight times that 
at the University of Massachusetts. I hardly kncw 
which is more marvelous: that independent univer- 
sities, facing that kind of price competition, man- 
age to survive, or that state universities, thus pro- 
tected from the tremble factor, manage to achieve 
an extraordinary level of quality. State universities 
are among the most distinguished because their 
faculties, like those of the independent sector, have 
been accountable to the ideals and standards of 
the community of scholars. To the extent that this 
may no longer be true, the problem affects both 
sectors. 


nother common myth, based more in pseuco- 

demography than in education. has re- 

sulted in encouraging mindless expansion 

in the state sector. It is the foolish belief that addi- 

tional facilities are needed to meet the require- 

ments of an expanding student population, aad 

that independent colleges have been neglectful or 

insensitive to the provision of these additioral 
spaces. 

As recently as 1970, educational planners, notiag 
the high birth rate of the fifties and sixties, be- 
lieved that the population was becoming increas- 
ingly younger, and they wondered where we world 
find all the teachers to handle the hordes of stu- 
dents promised for the eighties and nineties. The 
fact is that the people whose activity is predicted 
by the fertility rate have played a little joke on 
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those who predict their activity. The birth rate has 
dropped through the level needed for a stable pop- 
ulation, and in 1973 there were only 3.1 million 
births, compared to 4.3 millior in 1961. This 
means that the total number of students available 
for the freshman class of 1991 will be at least 31 
percent smaller than for that of 1979. Within four 
years, as enrollments decline, an increasing number 
of both independent and state institutions will face 
serious difficulty. By 1995, assuming that Ameri- 
cans continue to go to college at the present rate, 
both state and independent colleges and universi- 
ties will be educating nearly 3 million fewer stu- 
dents. Even with extraordinary expansion in con- 
tinuing education, the deficit canaot be less than 
one million students. The full significance of this 
number is not obvious so long as it remains merely 
a number: think rather that 20) universities of 
5000 students each or 500 colleges of 2000 students 
each will have been annihilated. Many of these 
abandoned monuments to the folly of overdevel- 
opment will be state institutions. 

These are not the linear extrapclations of a Her- 
man Kahn or the futuristic fantasizings of an Alvin 
Toffler. Rather, they describe what must happen as 
a result of what has already happened. The fresh- 
man class of 1991 was born last year. Jt is incon- 
ceivable that we shall educate chilaren who have not 
been conceived. The baby-food aad toy manufac- 
turers already know this; educators and legislators 
will eventually find out. 

For the next few years, the state colleges and 
universities can maintain their enrollments at the 
expense of rapidly declining enrollments in the in- 
dependent sector. Their advantage is the obvious 
one of a subsidized, and thus artificially lowered, 
price to the student. The time will come, however, 
when existing classrooms cannot be filled at any 
price, when both public and private sectors would 
have extra space even if tuition were free. 

We must learn how to balance supply and de- 
mand in the context of higher education as a 
whole. The independent sector cannot ignore the 
need to provide educational opporiunity for all citi- 
zens, and the state sector must avoid the wasteful 
policy of imperialist duplication. If we balance sup- 
ply and demand in higher education by destroying 
the independent sector, society will pay a fearful 
cost in wasted facilities and in wasted lives and in 
loss of educational opportunity and options. Bal- 
ance must be achieved by some regular and effec- 
tive plan of state support for incependent schools 
and by a willingness on the part of the state to 
avoid redundant expansion. 

Let no one propose the protectionist expedient 
of raising tuition in the state sector in order to 
lower consumption in it. Tuition increases in the 
state schools are not an attractive solution—unless 
thev are compensated for in advaace by greatly in- 
creased scholarship programs. Equal educational 
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opportunity for every citizen of the United States 
is more important “han ‘the survival of any one 
educational institution. Attaining a balanced sys- 
tem of higher education responsive to the-goal of 
equal opportunity need not require the death of 
any college. though it does require the abandon- 
ment of plans for new colleges that will never be 
needed. If further redundant expansion is avoided. 
independent colleges can survive to share in ex- 
tending equal opportunity. 

Independent institutions with small endowments 
are dependent upon tuition, and their income has 
no floor to.sustain it. Some schools. through imagi- 
native management and good fortune, may be able 
to survive the coming situation while complaining 
of nothing more serious than “underutilization of 
facilities.” But a great many independent colleges 
and universities will be forced to close their doors. 
Small colleges are doing so—forty-eight of them 
since 1970. Many of these were marginal, but some 
were not. In 1973. fcr example, the College of Em- 
poria, a small college in:Kansas with almost a cen- 
tury of service, was forced to close. When its facili- 
ties were offered to Kansas State Teachers College. 
they were refused, for enrollment at that institution 
had already declined 500 below capacity. We have 
long assumed that tbe failure of a "private" school 
represented no great loss, because the state would 
step in, claim the body, and operate a successor on 
the site. The case of the College of Emporia shows 
us that such hopes are delusory. 

The higher-educational resources of the United 
States have been lessened by such closures, and 
these are but the start. As vet, no large. urban, in- 
dependent university has gone to the wall. Within 
five years we shall see either the collapse of more 
than one large university or an awakening of tax- 
payers and politicians to the fact that the survival 
of these schools is m their own self-interest—that 
they must be willing to provide the requisite sup- 
port. 

Dollar values for the educational services offered 
to the public by independent schools are not diffi- 
cult to determine. When an independent school en- 
rolling 6000 students closes, the state has the 
choice of either assuming this educational cost by 
further expansion of the state system or denving 
6000 of its citizens access to higher education. But 
the collapse of any large urban university would 
result in losses of another sort. 

Because it has one student for every 123 people 
in greater Boston, Boston University swings consid- 
erable economic weight. Its payroll in 1974 totaled 
$63.7 million, making it as large an employer as 
Boston Edison or one of the largest multi-office 
banks. The payroll numbered 4500 people. and the 
institution generated an additional 1000 off-campus 
jobs. The universitys total expenditure exceeded 
$100 million, about half the total budget of a state 
like New Hampshire or Wyoming. Student and vis- 





Paying the Bill for College 


itor spending added another $60 million. Most of 


this $160-million windfall went to businesses and 
individuals in greater Boston. Boston University’s 


students and staff maintained bank accounts total-. 


ing $23 million; out-of-state students, parents, and 
visitors spent $35 million, making the university a 
major tourist industry and one of the few that op- 
erate the whole year round. The loss of $35 million 
in tourist money alone would send ‘financial shock 
waves through any community. 

Some argue that universities, by occupying vast 
tracts of otherwise taxable land, deprive the com- 
munity of its proper revenues. But all the institu- 
tions of higher education, independent and state 
owned, in the educationally abundant city of Bos- 
ton occupy only. 2 percent of the land area. Boston 
or any other city could tax its educational institu- 
tions into bankruptcy without substantially increas- 
ing its tax revenue, while damaging and perhaps 
destroying its local economy. 

The average college or university has no less im- 
pact upon its city than Boston University has upon 
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greater Boston. Indeed, in many metropolitan 
areas, the dominant university enrolls one student 
for every fifty residents, and in many towns, a col 
lege has one student for every fifteen. 

Money spent by the state in support of indepen- 
dent colleges and universities is seed money, for 
the benefits far exceed the costs. And an increasing 
number of legislators and governors throughout the 
United States are becoming increasingly sensitive 
to the importance of developing a comprehensive 
plan for higher education that encompasses both 
state and independent sectors. 


The Need for Tuition Vouchers 


At present, no state has a pattern of aid that will 
ensure the most economical continuance of a com- 
posite system of higher education. All in all. New 
York has the most developed and elaborated sys- 
tem of state aid. Its direct institutional aid, the 
Bundy plan, pays $800 to each independent college 
or university for each bachelors degree awardec. 
$600 for each master’s, and $3000 for each docto- 
rate. In 1973-1974, these payments totaled nearly 
$56 million. In the same year, various scholarship 
awards tenable at independent or state schools 
amounted to some $85 million. The state also ar- 
ranges tax-exempt bond issues for construction at 
independent schools, and supports ten chairs (at 
$50,000 per chair per annum) in the independent 
sector. Moreover, the new Tuition Assistance prc- 
gram provides direct grants of up to $1500 a year. 
depending upon parental income. To take one e»- 
ample, for parents with a taxable income of $8000 
and a tuition charge of at least $1500, the tuition 
assistance would be $1100 a year. This is com- 
paratively generous, but the student would still be 
unable to afford the cost of tuition in the indeper- 
dent sector without substantial aid írom other 
sources. 

No one in the independent sector is likely to re- 
gard any level of state or federal aid with indiffer- 
ence, but no argument for a much larger infusion 
of state and federal funds has so far been seriously 
proposed. Suppose that a state estimated the an- 
nual operating cost of educating an undergraduaie 
in a state institution, and made this amount avail- 
able to him in the form of a tuition voucher. Th:s 
sum, nationwide, would now average $2250, al- 
though in many states the figure would be much 
higher. Under such an arrangement, the operating 
budget for a state school would be the sum of all 
vouchers brought to it by its resident students plus 
any tuition paid by them. For an independent 
school, this sum would be part of its operating twl- 
tion income from resident students, and the annual 
income to a school enrolling 6000 state residents 
would be about $13.5 million. 

Such a program would not call upon the tax- 
paver for increased operating expense, for the op- 
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erating cost to him would be the same whether a 
student took his voucher to the state or the inde- 
pendent sector. A student’s choice between the two 
sectors could not affect capital costs in the state 
sector, for existing structures must be paid for. 
used or not. But the taxpayer would be relieved of 
any need to duplicate facilities already in exis- 
tence. 

The plan sketched here would correct the rela- 
tionship between the two sectors: superfluous ex- 
pansion in the state sector would cease, for tax- 
payers could never be persuaded to duplicate at 
their own cost facilities already extant in the inde- 
pendent sector if they were always available, so to 
speak, on lease. State institutions would acquire 
the advantage of living with the tremble factor as 
their operating budgets began to reflect not the 
number of students who found their tuition an ir- 
resistible bargain, but the number of students who 
preferred their educational offeriags. The result 
would be a competition based, as it should be, on 
educational quality rather than on price-cutting. 
The independent schools would gain the income 
they need to stay alive, and would continue to pro- 
vide a capital subsidy to state education. But the 
state sector would no longer be perasitic upon the 
independent, nor would the latter need to sacrifice 
its autonomy. Its accountability would continue to 
be assured by the marketplace. 

The dominion that superstition can hold over 
human perception is well illustrated by the remote- 
ness of any such rational scheme for dividing the 
labor of higher education and spanng the taxpayer 
needless costs. We are trying to muddle through 
with something far less than ratioral; the public is 
being educated. and in a steady state we could 
perhaps struggle along indefinitely. But the situ- 
ation is not stable, and we in the independent sec- 
tor cannot indefinitely prolong our invigorating ca- 
reer at the brink of disaster. 

The best we can hope for is that when one or 
more major independent universites go over that 
brink, state legislatures and the feceral government 
will make a saving gesture in the tradition of their 
salvage of Lockheed Aircraft and the Penn Central 
Railroad. If the government can.save corporations 
too incompetent to survive on their own simply be- 
cause they are too important to b2 allowed to die 
a disorderly death. the government should find no 
scruple in sustaining institutions. that have been 
operating in a highly competent and socially bene- 
ficial way. 

The long-range interest of all Figher education, 
and even more the public interest. demand that 
the contribution of the "private" colleges and uni- 
versities to the education of the bublic be recog- 
nized, and that the independent aad the state sec- 
tors unite in the cause of ratioral coordination. 
The financial crisis facing all of higher education 
requires no less. (1 
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A story by John Sayles 


ee his is that Alabama Rebel, this is that 
Alabama Rebel, do I have a copy?" 
“Ahh, 10-4 on that, Alabama Rebel.” 

"This is that Alabama Rebel westbound on 80, 
ah, what's your handle, buddy, and where you 
comin from?" 

"This is that, ah, Toby Trucker. eastbound for 
that big O town, round about the 445 marker." 

“I copy you clear. Toby Trucker. How's about 
that Smokey Bear situation up by that Lincoln 
town?" 

"Ah, you'll have to hold her back a little 
through there, Alabama Rebel, ah, place is crawl- 
ing with Smokies like usual. Saw three of em's 
lights up on the overpass just after the airport 
there." 

"And how bout that Lincoln weigh station, they 
got those scales oper?" 

"Ah, negative on that, Alabama Rebel, I went 
by the lights was off, probably still in business 
back to that North Platte town." 

"They don’t get you coming they get you going. 
How bout that you-know-who, any sign of him 
tonight? That Ryder P. Moses?" 

"Negative on that, thank God. Guy gives me the 
creeps. 

"Did you, ah, ever 
actually hear him, Toby 
Trucker?" 

"A definite 10-4 on 
that one, Alabama 
Rebel, and I'll never 
forget it. Coming down 
from that Scottsbluff 
town three nights ago | 
copied him. First he 
says he’s northbound, 
then he says he’s south- 
bound, then he’s right 
on my tail singing ‘The 
Wabash Cannonball.’ 
Man blew by me out- 
side of that Oshkosh 
town on 26, must of 





been going a hundred plus. Little two-lane black- 
top and he thinks he’s Parnelli Jones at the Fire- 
cracker 500.” 

“You see him? You see what kind of rig he 
had?” 

“A definite shit-no negative on that, I was fight- 
ing to keep the road. The man aint human." 

"Ah, maybe not, Toby Trucker, maybe not. 
Never copied him myself, but I talked with a 
dozen guys who have in the last couple weeks." 

"Ahh, maybe you'll catch him tonight." 

"Long as he don't catch me." 

"Got a point there, Alabama Rebel. Ahhhh, I 
seem to be losing you here—” 

“10-4. Coming up to that Lincoln town, buddy, I 
thank you kindly for the information and ah, | 
hope you stay out of trouble in that big O town 
and maybe we'll modulate again some night. This 
is that Alabama Rebel, over and out." 

"This is Toby Trucker, eastbound, night now." 

Westbound on 80 is a light-stream, ruby-strung 
big rigs rolling straight into the heart of Nebraska. 
Up close they are a river in breakaway flood, 
bouncing and pitching and yawing, while a mile 
distant they are slow-oozing lava. To their left is 
the eastbound stream, up ahead the static glare of 
Lincoln. Lights. The 
world in black and 
white and red, broken 
only by an occasional 
olue flasher strobing the 
ranger hat of a state 
policeman. Smokey the 
Bears campfire. West- 
bound 80 is an in- 
somniac world of lights 
passing lights to the 
music of the Civilian 
Band. 

“This that Arkansas 
Traveler, this that Ar- 
kansas Traveler, do you 
copy?" 
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Scorpio Ascending, how bout that Scorpio Ascend- 
ing, you out there, buddy?" 

"This is Chromedome at that 425 marker, who's 
that circus wagon up ahead? Who's that old boy in 
the Mrs. Smith's pie-pusher?" 

They own the highway at night, the big rigs, 
slip-streaming in caravans, hopscotching to taxe 
turns making the draft, strutting the thousands of 
dollars they’ve paid in road taxes on their back 
ends. The men feel at home out here, they leave 
their cross-eyed headlights eating whiteline, forget 
their oily-aired, kidney-jamming cabs to talk out -n 
the black air, to live on the Band. 

"This is Roadrunner, westbound at 420, any ycu 
eastbound people fill me in on the Smokies up 
ahead?” 

“Ahh, copy you, Roadrunner, she’s been clean 
all the way from that Grand Island town, so 
motormotor." 

(A moving van accelerates.) 

*How bout that Roadrunner, this is Overload up 
to 424, that you behind me?" 

(The van's headlights blink up and down.) 

"Well come on up, buddy, let's put the hammer 
down on this thing." 

The voices are nasal and tinny, broken by 
squawks, something human squeezed through wire. 
A decade of televised astronauts gives them them 
style and self-importance. 

*Ahh. breaker, Overload, we got us a code blue 
here. There's a four-wheeler coming up fast behind 
me, might be a Bear wants to give us some greem 
stamps." 

"Breaker break, Roadrunner. Good to have you 
at the back door. We'll hold her back a while, le: 
you check out that four-wheeler." 

(The big rigs slow and the passenger car pull: 
alongside of them.) 

“Ahh, negative on that Bear, Overload, it's just c 
civilian. Fella hasn't heard bout that five-five limit." 

*10-4 and motormotor." 

(Up front now, the car is nearly whooshed off 
the road when the big rigs blow past. It wavers a 
moment, then accelerates to try and take them, but 
can only make it alongside before they speed up. 
The car falls back, then tries again.) 

“Ah, look like we got us a problem, Roadrunner. 
This uh, Vega—whatever it is, some piece of De- 
troit shit, wants to play games." 

“Looks like it, Overload.” 

“Don’t know what a four-wheeler is doing on 
the Innerstate this time of night anyhow. Shunt be 
allowed out with us working people. You want to 
give me a hand on this, Roadrunner?” 

“10-4. PII be the trapper, you be the sweeper. 
What we got ahead?” 

ES) A ER RE ELE NTIS FN SE AED AID DEN 1 
John Sayles..a. graduate of Williams College. has worked 
at an.assortment of day-labor jobs. His first novel, 

Pride. of the Bimbos, will be published in July. 
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“There’s an exit up to the 402 marker. This 
fucker gets off the ride at Beaver Crossing.” 

(The trucks slow and the car passes them, 
honking, cutting sharp to the inside lane. They let 
it cruise for a moment, then the lead rig pulls 
alongside of it and the second closes up behind, 
inches from the car’s rear fender. The car tries to 
run but they stay with it, boxing it, then pushing it 
faster and faster till the sign appears ahead on the 
right and the lead truck bulls to the inside, forcing 
the car to squeal off onto the exit ramp.) 

“Mission accomplished there, Roadrunner.” 

“Roger.” 


hey have their own rules, the big rigs, their 

own road and radio etiquette that is 

tougher in its way than the Smokies’ law. 
You join the club, you learn the rules, and woe to 
the man who breaks them. 

“All you westbound! All you westbound! Keep 
your ears peeled up ahead for that you-know-who! 
He's on the loose again tonight! Ryder P. Moses!” 

There is a crowding of channels, a buzzing on 
the airwaves. Ryder P. Moses! 

“Who?” 

“Ryder P. Moses! Where you been, trucker?” 

“Who is he?” 

“Ryder—!” 

“—crazy—” 

"—weird—" 

“=P.” 

“—dangerous—” 

"—probly a cop—” 

“—Moses!” 

“He’s out there tonight!” 

“I copied him going eastbound.” 

“I copied him westbound.” 

“I copied him standing still on an overpass.” 

Ryder P. Moses! 

On 80 tonight. Out there somewhere. Which set 
of lights, which channel, is he listening? Does he 
know we know? 

What do we know? 

Only that he’s been copied on and around 80 
every night for a couple weeks now and that he’s a 


' terminal case of the heebiejeebs, he's an overdose 


of strange. He's been getting worse and worse, 
wilder and wilder, breaking every trucker com- 
mandment and getting away with it. Ryder P. 
Moses, he says, no handle, no Gutslinger or Green 
Monster or Oklahoma Crude, just Ryder P. Moses. 
No games with the Smokies, no hide-and-seek, just 
an open challenge. This is Ryder P. Moses east- 
bound at 260, going ninety per. he says. Catch me 
if you can. But the Smokies can’t, and it bugs the 
piss out of them, so they’re thick as flies along Ne- 
braska 80, hunting for the crazy son, nailing poor 
innocent everyday truckers poking at seventy-five. 
Ryder P. Moses. Memorizes your license, your 





make, and your handle, then describes you from 
miles away, when you can't see another light on 
the entire plain, and tells you he's right behind 
you, watch out, here he comes right up your ass, 
watch out watch out! Modulating from what must 
be an illegal amount of wattage, coming on some- 
times with “Ici Radio Canada" and gibbering 
phony frog over the CB, warning of ten-truck pile- 
ups and collapsed overpasses that never appear, 
leading truckers to put the hammer down right 
into a Smokey with a picture machine till nobody 
knows who to believe over the Band anymore. Till 
conversations start with *I am not now nor have I 
ever been Ryder P. Moses." A truck driver's grem- 
lin that everyone has either heard or heard about, 
but no one has ever seen. 

"Who is this Ryder P. Moses? Int that name fa- 
miliar?" 

"Wunt he that crazy independent got hisself shot 
up during the Troubles?" 

"Wunt he a leg-breaker for the Teamsters?" 

"Dint he use to be with P.LE.?" 

"—Allied?" 

“—Continental Freightways?" 

"—drive a 2500-gallon oil tanker?" 

"—run liquor during Prohibition?” 

"—run nylons during the War?" 

"—run turkeys during Christmas?" 

"Int that the guy? Sure it is." 

"Short fella." 

"Tall guy." 

"Scar on his forehead. walks with a limp, left- 
hand index finger is missing.” 

"Sure, right, wears a leather jacket." 

"—and a down vest." 

"—and a lumber jacket and a Hawaiian shirt 
and a crucifix round his neck." 

"Sure, that's the fella, medium height, always 
dressed in black. Ryder P. Moses." 

“Dint he die a couple vears back?" 

"Sheeit, they aint no such person an never was." 

"Ryder P. who?" 

“Moses. This is Ryder P. Moses." 

"What? Who said that?!" 

"| did. Good evening, gentlemen.” 


Fingers fumble for volume knobs and squelch 
controls, conversations are dropped and attention 
turned. The voice is deep and emphatic. 

"Im Ryder P. Moses and I can outhaul, out- 
honk, outclutch any leadfoot this side of truckers' 
heaven. I’m half Mack. half Peterbilt, and half 
Sherman don't-tread-on-me tank. I drink fifty gal- 
lons of propane for breakfast and fart pure poison, 
I got steel mesh teeth, a chrome-plated nose, and 
three feet of stick on the floor. I’m the Paul 
mother-lovin Bunyan of the Interstate system and | 
don’t care who knows it. Pm Ryder P. Moses and 
all you people are drivmg on my goddamn road. 
Don't you spit, don’t you litter, don't you pee on 
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the pavement. Just mind your p's and q's and we a 
won't have any trouble.” m 
Trucks pull alongside each other, the drivers 2H 
peering across suspiciously, then both wave hands 3 





over head to deny guilt. They change channels and 
check each other out—handle, company, destina- 
tion. They gang up on other loners and demand 
identification, challenge each other with trivia as if 
the intruder were a Martian or a Nazi spy. What's 
the capital of Tennessee, Tennessee Stomper? How 
far from Laramie to Cheyenne town, Casper /Kid? 
Who won the °38 World Series, Truckin Poppa? 

Small convoys form, grow larger, posses ranging 
eastbound and westbound on E80. Only the CB 
can prove that the enemy is noi among them, not 
the neighboring pair of tailligh:s, the row of red 
up top like Orion's belt. He scares them for a mo- 
ment, this Ryder P. Moses, scares them out of the 
air and back into their jarring hotboxes, back to 
work. But he thrills them a little. too. 

"You still there fellas? Good. It's question and 
answer period. Answer me this: do you know 
where your wife or loved one is right now? I mean 
really know for sure? You been gone a long time 
fellas, and you know how they are. Weak before 
Temptation. That's why we love em, that's how we 
get next to em in the first place, int it, fellas? 
There's just no telling what they're up to, is there? 
How bout that Alabama Rebel you know where 
that little girl of yours is right now? What she's 
gettin herself into? This minute? And you there, 
Overload, how come the old lady's always so tired 
when you pull in late at night? What's she done to 
be so fagged out? She aint been haulin freight all 
day like you have. Or has she? I tell you fellas, 
take a tip from old Ryder P. you can't ever be 
certain of a thing in this world. You out here ridin 
the Interstate, somebody's likely back home ridin 
that little girl. I mean just thiak about it, think 
about the way she looks, the faces she makes, the 
way she starts to smell, the things she says. The 
noises she makes. Now picture them shoes under 
that bed, ain't they a little too b.g? Since when did 
you wear size twelves? Buddy, I hate to break it to 
you but maybe she's right now giving it, giving 
those faces and that smell and those noises, giving 
it all to some other guy. 

"Some size twelve. 

"You know how they are, those women, you see 
them in the truck stops pourin2 coffee. All those 
Billie Raes and Bobbi Sues, taose Debbies and 3 
Annettes, those ass-twitching little things you f 
marry and try to keep in a house. You know how 3^ 
they are. They're not built for cne man, fellas, it's 
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a fact of nature. I just want you to think about s 
that for a while, chew on it, -emember the last d 
time you saw your woman and f gure how long it'll S. 


be before you see her again. Think on it, fellas." TN 
And. over the cursing and threats of truckers 
flooding-his channel, he begins to sing— 
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In the phone booth—at the truckstop 

All alone, 

I listen to the constant ringing—of your phone. 
I'd try the bars and hangouts where 

You might be found, 

But I don't dare, 

You might be there, 

You're slippin round. 


Thev curse and threaten but none of them turn 
him .off. And some do think on it. Think as they 
have so many times before, distrusting with or 
without evidence, hundred-mile stretches of loneli- 
ness and paranoia. How can they know for sure 
their woman is any different from what thev be- 
lieve all women they meet to be—willing, hot, ea- 
ger for action? Game in season. What does she do, 
all that riding time? 


I imagine—as I’m hauling 

Back this load, 

You waiting for me—at the finish 
Of the road. 

But as I wait for your hello 
There's not a sound. 

| start to weep, 

You're not asleep. 

You're slippin round. 


he truckers overcrowd the channel in their 

rush to copy him, producing only a squark- 

ing complaint, something like a chorus of 
"Old MacDonald" sung from fifty fathoms deep. 
Finally the voice of Sweetpea comes through the 
jam and: the others defer to her, as they always do. 
They have almost all seen her at one time or an- 
other, at some table in the Truckers Only section 
of this or that pit stop, and know she is a regular 
old gal, handsome looking in à country sort of way 
and able to field a joke and toss it back. Not so 
brassy as Colorado Hooker, not so butch as Flat- 
bed Mama, you'd let that Sweetpea carry your 
load any old day. 

"How bout that Ryder P. Moses, how bout that 
Ryder P. Moses, you out there, sugar? You like to 
modulate with me a little bit?" 

The truckers listen, envying the crazy son for 
this bit of female attention. 

"Ryder P. This is that Sweetpea moving along 
bout that 390 mark, do you copy me?" 

"Ah yes, the Grande Dame of the Open Road! 
How's everything with Your Highness tonight?" 

"Oh, passable, Mr. Moses, passable. But you 
don't sound none too good yourself, if you con't 
mind my saying. I mean we're just worried sick 
about you. You sound a little—overstrained?” 

"Au contraire, Madam, au contraire." 

She's got him, she has. You- catch more flies 
with honey than with vinegar. 


AA 


“Now tell me, honey, when’s the last time you 
had yourself any sleep?” 

“Sleep? Sleep she says! Who sleeps?” 

"Why just evrybody, Mr. Moses. It’s a natural 
fact.” 

“That, Madam, is where you are mistaken. Sleep 
is obsolete, a thing of the bygone ages. Its been 
synthesized, chemically duplicated and sold at your 
corner apothecary. You can load up on it before a 
long trip—" 

"Now I just don't know what you're talkin 
bout." 

"[nsensibility, Madam, stupor. The gift of Mor- 
pheus." 

"Fun is fun, Ryder P. Moses, but you just not 
making sense. We are not amused. And we all get- 
ting a little bit tired of all your prankin around. 


! And we—" 


"Tired, did you say? Depressed? Overweight? 
Got that run-down feeling? Miles to go before you 
sleep? Friends and neighbors I got just the thing 
for you, a miracle of modern pharmacology! Vim 
and vigor, zip and zest, bright eyes and bushy 
tails—all these can be yours, neighbor, relief is just 
a swallow away! A couple of Co-Pilots in the 
morning orange juice, Purple Hearts for lunch, a 
mouthful of Coast-to-Coast for the wee hours of 
the night, and you'll droop no more. Ladies and 
gents, the best cure for time and distance is Speed. 
And we're all familiar with that, aren't we folks? 
We've all. popped a little pep in our day, haven't 
we? Puts you on top of the world and clears your 
sinuses to boot. Wire yourself home with a little 
methamphetamine sulfate, melts in your mind, not 
in your mouth. No chocolate mess. Step right up 
and get on the ride, pay no heed to that man with 
the eight-ball eyes! Start with a little propadrine 
maybe, from the little woman's medicine cabinet? 
Clear up that stuffy nose? Then work your way up 
to the full-tilt boogie, twelve-plus grams of Crystal 
a day! It kind of grows on you, doesn't it, neigh- 
bor? Start eating that Sleep and you won't want to 
eat anything else. You know all about it, don't 
you, brothers and sisters of the Civilian Band, 
you've all been on that roller coaster. The only 
way to fly." 

"Now Ryder, you just calm—” 


"Benzedrine, Dexedrine, 
We got the stash!” 
he chants like a high-school cheerleader, 


"Another thousand miles 
Before the crash." 


"Mr. Moses, you can't—" 


"Coffee and aspirin, 
No-Doz, Meth. 
Spasms, hypertension, 
Narcolepsy, death. 
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"Alpha, methyl, 
Phenyl too, 
Ethyl-amine's 200d for you! 


"Cause when vou're up you're up, 
An when you're down you're down, 
But when you're up behind Crystal 
You're upside down!” 


The airwaves crackle with annoyance. Singing on 
the CB! Sassing their woman, their Sweetpea, with 
drug talk and four-syllable words! 

"—man's crazy—” 

"—$ got to go—” 

"—FCC ever hears—" 

"—fix his wagon—" 

"—like to catch—” 

"—hophead—" 

"—pill-poppin—" 

“—weird talkin—" 

"—turn him off!” 

“Now boys,” modulates Sweetpea, cooing soft 
and smooth, “I’m sure we can talk this whole thing 
out. Ryder P., honey, whoever you are, you must 
be runnin out of fuel. | mean you been going at it 
for days now, flittin round this Innerstate never 
coming to light. Must be just all out by now, aren't 
you?” 

"Im going strong, little lady, I got a bottle full 
of energy left and a thermos of Maxwell House to 
wash them down with.” 

“I don't mean that, Mr. Moses, I mean fuel awl. 
Int your tanks a little low? Must be runnin pert 
near empty, aren't you?" 

"Madam, you have a point." 


"Well if you don’t fuel up pretty soon, you just - 


gon be out of /uck, Mister. they isn't but one more 
place westbound between here and that Grand Is- 
land town. Now Imo pull in that Bosselman's up 
ahead, fill this old hog of mine up. Wynch you just 
join me, l'll buy you a cup of coffee and we'll 
have us a little chitchat? That truck you got, what- 
ever it is, can't run on no pills.” 

"Madam, it's a date. I got five or six miles to do 
and then its Bosselman's for me and Old Paint 
here. Yes indeedy." 

The other channels come alive. Bosselman's, on 
the westbound, he's coming down! That Sweetpea 
could talk tears from a statue, an oyster from its 
shell. Ryder P. Moses in person, hotdamn! 

They barrel onto the off-ramp, eastbound and 
westbound, full tanks and empty, a steady caravan 
of light bleeding off the main artery, leaving only 
scattered four-wheelers to carry on. They line up 
behind the diner in rows, twin stacks belching, all 
ears. 

"This is that Ryder P. Moses, this is that Ryder 
P. Moses, in the parking lot at Bosselman's. Meet 
you in the coffee shop, Sweetpea." 

Cab doors swing open and they vault down onto 
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the prave mc kind of reverse Grand Prix start, 
with ma trotting away from their machines to the 
diner.: stampede at the door and mill suspi- 
ciously Mila: him, is that him? Faces begin to 
connect wi handles, remembered from some pre- 
vious nighttime break. Hey, there's old Road- 
runner, Roadrunner, this is Arkansas Traveler, I 
known him from before, he aint it, who’s that over 
there? Overload, you say? You was up on 1-29 the 
other night, north of Council Bluffs, wunt you? 
What you mean no, I had you on for pert near a 
half hour! You were where? Who says? Road- 
runner, how could you talk to him on Nebraska 83 
when I'm talking to him on I-29? Overload, some- 
body been takin your name in vain. What's that? 
You modulated with me yesterday from Rawlins? 
Buddy, I’m out of that Davenport town last eve- 
ning, I’m westbound. Clutch Cargo, the one and 
only, always was and always will be. You're kid- 
ding! The name-droppin snake! Fellas we got to 
get to the bottom of this, but quick. 

It begins to be clear, as they form into groups of 
three or four who can vouch for each other, that 
this Ryder P. Moses works in mysterious ways. 
That his voice, strained through capacitors and 
diodes, can pass for any of theirs, that he knows 
them, handle and style. It’s outrageous, it is, it's 
like stealing mail or wiretapping, like forgery. How 
long has he-gotten away with it, what has he said 
using their identities, what secrets spilled or discov- 
ered? If Ryder P. Moses has been each of them 
from imeto time, what is to stop him from being 
one of them now? Which old boy among them is 
running a double life, which has got a glazed look 
around thé eyes, a guilty twitch at the mouth? 
They file in to find Sweetpea sitting at a booth, 
alone. 

"Boys," she says, “I believe I just been stood 
up." - 

They grumble back to their rigs, leaving wait- 
resses with order pads gaping. The civilians in the 
diner buzz and puzzle—some mass, vigilante 
threat? Teamster extortion? Paramilitary maneu- 
vers? They didn't like the menu? The trucks roar 
from the Bosselman’s abruptly as they came. 


n the Interstate again, they hear the story 

from Axle Sally. Sally broadcasts from the 

Husky three miles up on the eastbound 
side. Seems a cattle truck is pulled up by the 
pumps there, left idling. The boy doesn’t see the 
driver, all he knows is it’s pretty ripe, even for a 
stock-hauler. Something more than the usual cow- 
shit oozing out from the air spaces. He tries to get 
a look inside but it’s hard to get that close with 
the smell and all, so he grabs his flashlight and 
plays it around in back. And what do you think he 
sees? Dead. Dead for some time from the look of 
them, ribs showing, legs splayed, a heap of bad 
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meat. Between the time it takes the boy to run in 


to tell Sally till they get back out to the pumps. 
whoever it was driving the thing has pumped him- 
self twenty gallons and taken a powder. Then 
comes the call to Sally's radio, put it on my tab, 
he says. Ryder P. Moses, westbound. 

They can smell it in their minds, the men who 
have run cattle or have had a stock wágon park 
beside them in the sleeping lot of some truck stop. 
the thought of it makes them near sick. Crazy. 
Stone wild crazy. 

"Hello there again, friends and neighbors, this is 
Ryder P. Moses, the Demon of the Dotted Line, 
the Houdini of the Highways. Hell on eighteen 
wheels. Sorry if I inconvenienced anybody wit4 the 
little change of plans there, but fuel oil was going 
for two cents a gallon cheaper at the Husky, and I 
never could pass up a bargain. Funny I didn't see 
any of you folks there, y'ought to be a little 
sharper with your consumer affairs. These are hard 
times, people, don't see how you can afford to let 
that kind of savings go by. I mean us truckers of 
all people should see the writing on the wail, the 
bad news in the dollars and cents departmert. Do 
we ‘Keep America Moving* or donit we? And you 
know as well as me, there ain't shit moving: these 
days. Poor honest independent don't have a.China- 
man’s chance, and even Union people .are being 
unsaddled left and right. Hard times; childrea. Just 
isn't enough stuff has to get from here.to there to 
keep us in business. Hell, the only way to make it 
is to carry miscellaneous freight. Get that per-item 
charge.on a full load and you're golden. M scella- 
neous—"^ 

(The: blue flashers are coming now; zipping- by 
the westbound truckers, sirenless im. twes and 
threes, breaking onto the chamnel to say don't 
panic, boys, all we want is the cattle truck. All the 
trophy we need for tonight is Moses, you just lay 
back and relax. Oh those Smokies, when taey set 
their minds to a thing they don't hold back, they 
hump after it full choke and. don't spare the horse. 
Ryder P. Moses, your ass is grass. Smokey tae Bear 
on your case and he will douse your fire. Oh yes.) 

"—freight. Miscellaneous freight. Think about it, 
friends and neighbors, brothers and sisters, think 
about what exactly it is we haul all over God's 
creation here, about the goods and what they 
mean. About what they actually mean to vou and 
me and everyone else in this great and good cor- 
porate land of ours. Think of what you're hauling 
right now. Ambergris for Amarillo? Gasxets for 
Gary? Oil for Ogalalla, submarines for Schenec- 
tady? Veal for Vermillion?" 

(The Smokies moving up at nearly a hundred 
per, a shooting stream in the outside lane, for once 
allied to the truckers.) 

"Tomato for Mankato, manna for Tarzana, stew 
for Kalamazoo, jerky for Albuquerque. Fruit for 
Butte." 
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'(Outdistancing all the legitimate truckers, the 

Smokies are a blue pulsing in the sky ahead, the 
whole night on the blink.) 
. *Boise potatoes for Pittsburgh pots. Scottsbluff 
sugar for Tampa tea. Forage and fertilizer. Guns 
and caskets. Bull semen and hamburger. Sweet- 
corn, soy, stethoscopes and slide rules. Androids 
and zinnias. But folks, somehow we always come 
back empty. Come back less than we went. Dimin- 
ished. It's a law of nature, it is, a law—” 

They come upon it at the 375 marker, a conven- 
tion of Bears flashing around a cattle truck on the 
shoulder of the road. What looks to be a boy or a 
very young man spread-eagled against the side of 
the cab. a half-dozen official hands probing his 
hidden regions. The trucks slow, one by one, but 
there is no room to stop. They roll down their co- 
pilot windows, but the only smell is the thick elec- 
tric-blue of too many cops in one place. 

"You see im? You see im? Just a kid!" 

"—prolly stole it in the first place—^ 

“gone crazy on drugs—” 

*—fuckin hippie or somethin—” 

“got his ass but good—" 

"—know who heis?” 

"—know his handle?" 

"—seem im before?" 

"—the end of him, anyhow.” 


ll order and etiquette gone with the ex- 
citement, they chew it over among them- 
selves: wha he might be,- why he. went 

wrong, what they'll do with hinr. Curiosity, and.al- 
ready a- kind" of disappointment. That soon it will 
be allover, all explained; held under the dull dight 
of police classification, made into just some crack- 
pot kid who took a few too many diet pills to help 
him through the night. It is hard to rbelieve that 
the pale, skinny boy frisked m their headlights was 
who kept them turned arcund for weeks, who 
pried his way into their nightmares, who haunted 
the CB and outran the Smokies. That he. could be 
the one who made the hours between Lincoln and 
Cheyenne melt into suspense and tension, that he 
could be— 

"Ryder P. Moses, westbound on 80. Where are 
all you people?" 

"Who?" 

"What?" 

"Where?" 

"Ryder P. Moses, who else? Out here under that 
big black sky. all by his lonesome. I sure would 
preciate some company. Seems like you all 
dropped out of the running a ways back. Thought 
I seen some Bear tracks in my rear-view, maybe 
that’s it. Now it’s just me an a couple tons of beef. 
Can't say these steers is much for conversation, 
though. Nosir, you just cam’t beat a little palaver 
with your truckin brothers and sisters on the old 


CB to pass the time. Do I have a copy out there? 
Anybody?" 

They switch to the channel they agreed on at 
the Bosselman's, and the word goes on down the 
line. He's still loose! He's still out there! The 
strategy is agreed on quickly—silent running. Let 
him sweat it out alone, talk to himself for a while 
and haul ass to catch him. It will be a race. 

(Coyote, in an empty fiatbed, takes the lead.) 

"You're probably all wondering why I called 
you together tonight. Education. I mean to tell you 
some things you ought tc know. Things about life, 
death, eternity. You know, tricks of the trade. The 
popular mechanics of the soul. A little exchange of 
ideas, communication, I-talk-you-listen, right?" 

(Up ahead, far ahead. Coyote sees taillights. 
Taillights moving at leas: as fast as he, almost 
eighty-five in a strong crosswind. He muscles the 
clutch and puts the hammer down.) 

“Friends, its all a matter of wheels. Cycles. 
Clock hand always ends up where it started out, 
sun always dips back under the cornfield, people 
always plowed back into the ground. Take this 
beef chain I’m in on. We haul the semen to stud, 
the calves to rangeland, the one-year-olds to the 
feedlot, then to the slaughterhouse the packer the 
supermarket the corner butcher the table of J.Q. 
Public. J.Q. scarfs it down, puts a little body in his 
jizz, pumps a baby a year into the wife till his 
heart fattens and flops, and next thing you know 
he's pushing up grass on the lone pray-ree. You al- 
ways end up less than what you were. The uni- 
verse itself is shrinking. In cycles." 

(Coyote closes to within a hundred yards. It is a 
cattle. truck. He can smell it through his vent. 
When he tries to come closer it accelerates over a 
hundred, back end careening over two lanes. Coy- 
ote feels himself losing control eases up. The cattle 
truck eases too, keeping a steady hundred yards 
between them. They settle back to eighty per.) 

"Engines. You can grease them, oil them, clean 
their filters and replace their plugs, recharge them, 
antifreeze and STP them, trea: them like a mem- 
ber of the family, but poppa, the miles take their 
toll, Time and Distance bring us all to rust. We 
haul engines from Plant A to Plant B to be seeded 
in bodies, we haul them to the dealers, buy them 
and waltz around a couple numbers, then drag 
them to the scrapyard. Junk City, U.S.A., where 
they break down into the iron ore of a million 
years from now. Some cycles take longer than oth- 
ers. Everything in this world is a long fall, a com- 
ing to rest, and an engine only affects where the 
landing will be. 

“The cure for Time and Distance is Speed. Did 
you know that if you could travel at the speed of 
light you'd never age? That if you went any faster 
than it, you would get younger? Think about that 
one, friends and neighbors, a cycle reversed. What 
happens when you reach year zero, egg and tad- 
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pole time, and keep speeding along? Do you turn 
into your parents? Put that in your carburetor and 
slosh it around.” 

And on he goes, into Relativity, the relationship 
of matter and energy, into the theory of the uni- 
verse as a great Mobius strip, a snake swallowing 
its own tail. Leaving Coyote far behind, though the 
hundred yards between stays constant. On he goes, 
into the life of a cell, gerontology, cryogenics, hi- 
bernation theory. Through the seven stages of man 
and beyond, through the history of aging, the liter- 
ature of immortality. 

(Through Grand Island and Kearney, through 
Lexington and Cozad and Gothenburg, with Coy- 
ote at his heels, through a hundred high-speed 
miles of physics and biology and lunatic-fringe 
theology.) 

“You can beat them, though, all these cycles. Oh 
yes, l've found the way. Never stop. If you never 
stop you can outrun them. It's when you lose your 
momentum that they get you. 

"Take Sleep, the old whore. The seducer of the 
vital spark. Ever look at yourself in the mirror af- 
ter Sleep has had hold of you, ever check your 
face out? Eyes pouched, neck lined, mouth puck- 
ered, it's all been worked on, cycled. Aged. 
Wrinkle City. The cycle catches you napping and 
carries you off a little closer to the ground. Sleep, 
ladies, when it has you under, those crows come 
tiptoeing on your face, sinking their tracks into 
you. Sleep, gents, you wake from her half stiff with 
urine, stumble out to do an old man s aimless, too- 
yellow pee. It bloats your prostate, pulls your 
paunch, plugs your ears, and gauzes your eyes. It 
sucks you, Sleep, sucks you dry and 2mpty, strains 
the dream from your mind and the life from your 
body." 

(Reflector posts ripping by, engine complaining, 
the two of them barreling into Nebraska on the far 
edge of control.) 

“And you people let it have you, you surrender 
with open arms. Not me. Not Ryder P. Moses. | 
swallow my sleep in capsules and keep one step 
ahead. Rest not, rust not. Once you break from the 
cycle, escape that dull gravity, then, people, you 
travel in a straight line and there is nothing so 
pure in this world. The Interstate goes on forever 
and you never have to get off. 

"And it's beautiful. Beautiful. The things a 
sleeper never sees open up to you. The most beau- 
tiful dream is the waking one, the one that never 
ends. From a straight line you see all the cycles 
going on without you, night fading in and out, the 
sun's arch, stars forming and shifting in their signs. 
The night especially, the blacker the better, your 
headlights making a ghost of color on the roadside, 
focusing to climb the white line. You feel like you 
can ride deeper and deeper into it, that night is à 
state you never cross, but only get closer and 
closer to its center. And in the daytime there's the 
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static of cornfields, cornfields, cornfields, flat mo- 
notony like a hum in your eye, like you're going so 
fast it seems you're standing still, that the country 
is a still life on your windshield." 

(It begins to weave gently in front of Covote 
now, easing to the far right, nicking the shoulder 
gravel, straightening for a few miles, then drifting 
left. Nodding. Coyote hangs back a little further, 
held at bay by a whiff of danger.) 

"Do you know what metaphor is. truckin: mamas 


and poppas? Have you ever met with it in your . 


waking hours? Benzedrine, there's a metaphor for 
you, and a good one. For sleep. It serves the same 
purpose but makes vou understand better, makes 
everything clearer, opens the way to more meta- 
phor. Friends and neighbors, have you ever seen 
dinosaurs lumbering past you, the road sizzle like 
a fuse, night drip down like old blood? I have. 
people, I’ve seen things only gods and the grand- 
father stars have seen, I’ve seen dead men sit in 
my cab beside me and living ones melt like wax. 
When you break through the cycle you’re beyond 
the laws of man, beyond CB manners or Smokies’ 
sirens or statutes of limitations. You're bevond the 
laws of nature, time, gravity, friction, forget them. 
The only way to win is never to stop. Never to 
stop. Never to stop.” 

The sentences are strung out now, a full minute 
or two between them.. 

"The only escape from friction is a vacuum." 

(Miles flying under, North Platte glowing 
vaguely ahead on the horizon, Coyote, dogged, 
hangs on.) 


There is an inexplicable crackiing on the wire, as 
if he were growing distant. There is nothing for 
miles to interfere between them. “The shortest dis- 
tance—between two points—ahh—a straight line." 

(Two alone on the plain, tunneling Nebraska 
darkness.) 

"Even the earth—is fallimg. Even—the. sun—is 
burning’ out.” 

(The side-to-side drifting more pronounced now, 
returns to the middle more bnef. Coyote strains to 
pick the voice from electric jam, North Platte’s dis- 
play brightens. Miles pass.) 

“Straight—” | 

There is a very loud crackling now, his speaker 
open but his words hung, a crackling past the 
Brady exit, past Maxwell. (Coyote creeping up a 
bit, then lagging as the stock-hauler picks up speed 
and begins to slalom for real, Coyote tailing it like 
a hunter after a gut-ripped animal spilling its last, 
and louder crackling as it lurches, fishtails, and 
lurches ahead wheels screaming smoke spewing 
saved only by the straightness of the road and 
crackling back when Coyote breaks into the Band 
yelling Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! pulling 
horn and. flicking lights till the truck ahead 
steadies. straddling half on half off the right shoul- 
der in direct line with the upspeeding concrete 
support of an.overpass and he speaks. Calm and 
clear and direct:) 

"This is Ryder P. Moses," he says. "Going west. 
Good night and happy mctoring." 

(Coyote swerves througł the flameout, fights for 
the road as the sky begins a rain of beef.) O 


"SPACE IS NOT MERELY A BACKGROUND FOR EVENTS. 
BUT POSSESSES AN AUTONOMOUS STRUCTURE.”—A. EINSTEIN: 


As an individual penance when my notning speaks 

I dial the car radio on to overlapping bands 

late at night, and do the stations of the breath 

in one place, although the car. moves at the speed of sleep. 


American distances come out of the machine as one noise 
fouling the time of air with wastes of speech and music 
unhearable in unseeable-space except mechanically . 
transformed by static to pollution of one's observational ears. 


Then I can say to.my nothing talking to itself, 
"Listen to what is going on! This night atmosphere 
is an articulate structure of lousy music and lies. 


by Alan Dugan 
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What do you say, why bother, who's driving, what's right?" 
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A DIFFERENT KIND 
OF OIL POLLUTION 





by W. A. Moncrief and R. C. Cowan 


To include the mighty 
American oil industry among 
the disadvantaged m our 
society may seem to call for a 
quantum flight of the 
imagination, but an 

oilman puts the case that the 
press and the politicians 
widely misunderstand and/or 
misrepresent the industry’s 
motives and problems. 


As we have grown more aware of 
the vulnerability of our environ- 
ment, the concept of “pollution” has 
been extended by analogy to in- 
clude not only obtrusive noises, but 
also aesthetic “pollution” of natural 
beauty. Generally, and often quite 
rightly, the petroleum industry has 
found itself on the defensive, having 
to solve problems that previously 
were not considered prcblems at all. 

The change in our society's stan- 
dards—the extension of the concept 
of pollution—has naturally been led 
by the intellectuals and the politi- 
cians; but "environmental protec- 
tion" has become an accepted part 
of the petroleum industry. It is time, 
therefore, for the intellectuals and 
the politicians to help us clean up 
the intellectual and political envi- 
ronment in which the petroleum in- 
dustry must operate. In other words, 
those who have set standards for 
others should also set standards for 
themselves, not by censorship, but 
by a sense of responsibility. 


Just as smog is more than an 
aesthetic problem, the pollution of 
the economic atmosphere involves 
far more than the sensibilities of oil- 
men. First, there is a prolonged po- 
litical uncertainty which, added to 
the already high economic risks, 
makes long-term planning by the 
major companies for such essentials 
as refineries and deepwater ports 
even more difficult. What is a seri- 
ous inconvenience for the major 
companies may prove to be fatal to 
the surviving 10,000 independent 
wildcatters whose numbers have al- 
ready been reduced by more than 
half during the last twenty years. 

Second, a corrosive distrust and 
suspicion of everyone's motives af- 
flicts all of our institutions, not just 
the petroleum industry. Indeed, in 
the examples that follow, the subject 
is really not petroleum economics, 
but a general malaise that extends 
far beyond the controversy over one 
industry. Here are some examples 
of the "pollution of reality." 


1. The Industry as Adversary 


Recently a number of oilmen 
have discovered that in private con- 
versations many politicians from 
nonproducing states will agree with 
them, and then say, "but my con- 
stituents won't buy it." It has be- 
come advantageous to run against 
the oil industry and dangerous to 
try to explain its economic problems 
and requirements. Obviously, such a 
situation tends to feed upon itself. If 
legislation is passed that makes the 
national situation worse, the ten- 
dency will be to blame the industry 
again—and enact still more punitive 
legislation. 


This situation is not unique to oil, 
but is a fundamental problem of 
democracy, making it all the more 
curious that no one is seeking to 


overcome the problem. On the con- 


trary, the tendency is to reward 
those who aggravate the condition, 
as witness our next example. 


2. “Obscene Profits" 


If Senator Henry M. Jackson 
were not considered by some to be 
a "leading contender for the Demo- 
cratic nomination," the “most effec- 
tive senator," and one of the Sen- 
ate's "experts" on energy, it might 


m 
we "rs 
a ct 


be best -o ignore his repeated use of 


the term "obscene" to describe the 
profits cf the major oil companies. 
And it might seem tc be in the in- 
terest or the independent oil pro- 
ducers to put as much distance as 
possible between themselves and 
these "obscene" giant companies. 
But pollution is indeed everyone's 
battle, so let it be recognized that 
this excess of rhetoric is as corrosive 
to our social fabric as any sulfuric 
exhausts which bring tears to the 
eyes. Frankly, we cannot escape the 
suspicion that had the erstwhile 
hawk Senator Jackson, in his tele- 
vised hearings, been questioning the 
patriotism of alleged leftists rather 
than oil company executives, the 
specter of “McCarthyism” resur- 
rected would have been raised by 
every fastidious civil libertarian. 

In the present atmosphere it 
would se2m that a politician, or any 
self-appointed "guardian of the 
public interest,” can say anything 
about tae oil industry without 
arousing skepticism or offending the 
traditionel American sense of fair 
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play. For instance, two United 
States senators charged that during 
the oil embargo tankers were wait- 
ing offshore for higher prices and 
that one thousand offshore wells 
were closed down to reduce the do- 
mestic supply. Actually, the federal 
government had information that 
these charges were baseless, but the 
senators did not bother to check in 
advance. nor did they bother to cor- 
rect their misstatements after they 
were demonstrated to be false. 

This is not just a matter of ab- 
stract truth. Some members of Con- 
gress seem determined to punish the 
profitability of the major companies, 
and in their ignorance of the indus- 


try they have fostered proposals 
which would fall most heavily on 


the small independents—hurting the 
majors, yes. but at the same time 
leaving them a virtual monopoly in 
exploration for oil. 


3. “Excess” and “Windfall” 
Profits 


While our objections to terms 
such as "obscene profits" and to 
abusive treatment of oil company 


executives are based on noneconom- 


ic factors that affect all Americans. 
it must be acknowledged that oil- 


. men have a specific self-interest in 


the concepts of so-called excess or 


- windfall profits. Nonetheless, we be- 


lieve that general economic igno- 
rance about the capitalist system, 
not just ignorance about one indus- 
try, underlies these concepts. If 
Americans decide to abandon capi- 
talism, the decision should not be 
taken on the basis of such manifest 
ignorance. Specifically, while the 
of the oil industry rose 
sharply, principally as the result of 
inventory markups, the percentage 


increases were generally reported 
-~ without noting that return on in- 
. vestment in the industry has been 


_ depressed for at least ten years. 


Moreover, the earnings of the petro- 


.leum industry still are not in excess 


————————————————————————————————————— 


W. A. Moncrief of Fort Worth, Texas. 
has been an independent oil and gas 
producer for more than forty-five years. 
R. C. Cowan is a Texas-based 

writer. 
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of its capital requirements, which 
some estimates put as high as one 
and one-half trillion dollars over the 
next ten years. 

There are only three ways for an 
industry to accumulate capital: in- 
ternally, by current profits; through 
outside investment made in hope of 
future profits; cr by force through 
taxation. If an industry is “exces- 
sively profitable,’ capital will flow in 
to produce more of the “excessively” 
profitable product; and, in time, a 
surplus of the product will result in 
lower prices, with profits falling to or 
even below the average. 

While “excess” and “windfall” 
sound more precise economically 
than “obscene,” no definition of the 
terms has beem generally agreed 
upon. Is it not strange that words 
with no precise definition in a quan- 
tifiable subject like economics can 
be bantered abcut for years without 
anyone having asked, What does 
that mean? 


4. Increasing Production 


It should be noted that higher 
prices will not result in immediate 
increases in supplies. The February 
17 issue of Time quotes Senator 
Jackson as complaining, “Just look 
at the record: production has gone 
down steadily." This is precisely the 
kind of misleading presentation of 
an isolated fact that endangers far 
more than the oil industry. If do- 
mestic production had soared when 
prices rose, it would have demon- 
strated that the shortage was arti- 
ficial, or contrived. 

The New England and Middle 
Atlantic states continue to resist the 
development of potentially rich re- 
serves off their own shores, citing 
both environmental and economic 
reasons. But one asks in vain if they 
have considered the environmental 
and economic damage done by their 
dependence on tanker-carried for- 
eign oil. On the heavily developed 
Texas and Louisiana coasts, condi- 
tions may not be pristine, but there 
are both fish offshore and jobs on- 
shore. The leacers of the Northeast 
are shirking their responsibility to 
their region and country: they 
should adopt a more farsighted pol- 
icy. 


5. Subsidizing OPEC 


The price of “old” oi 
from pre-embargo v 
high-cost, low-preducti 
wells) is frozen at $5.2 
This lowers the averag 
oil, increasing the den 
product which must 
ported from the Organ: 
troleum Exporting Co 
an ironic consequence 
ignorance that many [x 
claim to be friencs of I 
the relative strength of 
causing the domestic o 
effect to subsidize OPE 
perpetuating our depen 
ported oil also reduces 
pursue an independen! 
not only in the Mideast 


6. Resource Allocation 
Income Redist-ibutio 


Here is anothe- area 
tellectuals and  politicia 
help clarify. not confu: 
The question of pricing 
separated from the m 
come redistribution. W 
of anything goes up, th 
most always falls mos 
the poor. This is a par 
nomic definition 5f pov 
not "heartless" to reco; 
fact. It may be desirabk 
ute income, but we shc 
selves if we want to do s 
inefficient and coun 
means of subsidizing 
sumption, by either ratk 
tion, or price regulation 


7. Deregulation of Natu 
Gas Prices 


Federal Power Comr 
lation has kept the pric 
gas below market for 
twenty years. The result 
encourage the wasteful 
ral gas and to discour 
ton for a clean fuel th 
important source of feri 
over, the contrclled we 
was, and is, far below 
costs. (Gas wells are 
deep.) Consequently 
growing shortages whic 
quickly overcome by im 

Deregulation would 
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Atlantic Canada. 
It lives to the rhythm 
of the ocean tides. 


The provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 


Newfoundland have a lot 
to share with you. 

An ocean that was made 
for all kinds of fishing. 
Long, sandy beaches that 
were made for swimming 
and basking in the sun. 
Thousands of miles of 
beautiful coastline and un- 
spoiled countryside. A 
summerful of Highland 





Canada's four Atlantic Provinces 


See map on back cover 


gatherings, Acadian French soirées, lob- 
ster get-togethers and old-fashioned fun. 


All ove- Atlantic Canada, 
you'll meet people whose 
lifestyle nas stayed close to 
their maritime heritage and 
hasn't changed much in 
generations. Atlantic 
friendliness will welcome 
you wherever you go. 

So ccme on, America. 
Come see life the way it is 
in Atlantic Canada. 
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New Brunswick. 





A picture postcard province. 
New Brunswick borders on 
the State of Maine, so it’s the 
province that most Atlantic 
Canada visitors see first. Nor 
could there be a better place 
to start. With the ocean for a 
neighbour on three sides, New 
Brunswick has sweeping, 
sunny beaches to show you, 
bustling fleets of fishing boats 
and an Acadian French culture 
that's as old and as colourful 
as the history of this continent. 
So don't drive too fast. 
Spend some time exploring 
the Bay of Fundy shore, where 
the high tides have carved 
incredible shapes into the sand- 
stone cliffs. Visit the Fundy 
Isles of Grand Manan, Deer and 
Campobello, where Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's old summer home 
sits in the middle of a beautiful 
International Park. See the 1812 
timbered blockhouse and shop 
for homespun tweeds at historic 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea. 
Further along the Bay of 
Fundy coast is the city of Saint 
John, which was founded in 
1631 but didn't really develop 
its own special character until 
after 1783, when 4,200 United 
Empire Loyalists arrived from 
New York and Boston, refugees 
from the turmoil that followed 
the War of Independence. Walk 
the “Loyalist Trail’ through 
Saint John and you'll see some- 
thing of the city they built, or 
plan your visit for the last week 
in July and help Saint John cele- 
brate the event with Loyalist 
Days parades, concerts, sailing 
races and feasting. As an Amer- 
ican, you'll be more than ordi- 
narily welcome, because this is 
one of many Canadian celebra- 
tions that link your history 
with ours. 
If you follow the Saint John 
River upstream for a hundred 


While you're inland, enjoy the 
peaceful scenery of famous rivers 
like the Miramichi. On the coast, 
enjoy great ocean fishing for cod, 
mackerel, pollock, stripers 

and tuna 
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miles, you'll come to Frederic- 
ton, the provincial capital, a 
gracious city of tall elms and 
church spires, statues and ele- 
gant Victorian homes. Frederic- 
ton has professional theatre at 
the Playhouse, an art gallery (the 
Beaverbrook) where you'll find 
major works by Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Krieghoff and Dali, 
and the loveliest university cam- 
pus in Canada. Shop for pottery 
and woven fabrics in the many 
quality craft studios, and visit 
nearby Kinz's Landing Histori- 
cal Settlement, where you can 
see village life the way it used 
to be in this part of the world 
between 1790 and 1870. 

If you're a sportfisherman, 
you'll already know that New 
Brunswick offers some of the 
best fishing on the continent. If 
you're a salt-water enthusiast, 
you ll probably make a bee-line 


Dig for clams at Buctouche, N.B. 
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for the coast where you'll find 
deep-sea fishing boats, tackle 
and expert advice readily avail- 
able in many of the fishing 
villages. Care to taxe on a tuna? 

You'll also find the delight- 
fully friendly descendants of 
New Brunswick's earliest set- 
ders. The Acadian French they 
speak is older and markedly 
different from the French spoken 
in Paris or Montréal. but there's 
no mistaking the genuine 
warmth of their hospitality. 
They'll gladly tel! you the 
secrets of their gourmet seafood 
recipes, and you'll be a very 
welcome guest at festivals and 
celebrations all around the coast. 

There’s the Scallop Festival 
at Richibuctou in early July; 
four days of feasting and 
partying at the Shediac Lobster 
Festival in the middle of the 
month; and an Acadiar Festival 
of folk songs, dances and sea- 
food at Caraquet, scheduled for 
August 9-17. 

They're all much too good 
to miss. 





King s Landing Historical Settlement. 
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What to do in New Brunswick's 
cities. 

In Saint John: Follow the ‘Loyalist 
Trail' past the city's oldest buildings. 
Stroll through the Old City Market. 
Swim, fish, boat, hike in Rockwood 
Park. See the Reversing Falls. (The 
Fundy tides are so high that the St. 
John River actually changes direc- 
tion.) in Frederictorr Visit the Bea- 
verbrook Art Gallery. Check the sum- 
mer program at the Playhouse. 
Walk through the university campus 
to Poet's Corner. Visit the Legislative 
Library to see the rare and priceless 
Audubon bird paintings and a 1783 
copy of the original Domesday 
Book. [n Edmunston: Tour the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception 
and see the LaPorte Museum of St. 
Louis College. In Moncton: Coast 
your car up Magnetc Hill. Visit the 
Acadian Museum at the French 
Université de Moncton. Join in a 
community service at the Free Meet- 
ing House. In Campbellton: Climb 
Sugarloaf Mountain. See artifacts 
recovered from the French fleet sunk 
during the Battle of Restigouche. 
In Bathurst: Charter boats for deep- 


sea fishing and sightseeing. Ride or 


hike along the Nepisiguit River to 
the Pabineau Falls which thunder 
Gown a giant granite staircase. 
National parks. 

Fundy National Park. On the Bay 
of Fundy, east of Saint John. Nature 
trails, golf, tennis, open-air theatre. 
Accommodations range from motels, 
lodges and chalets to serviced 
Campgrounds. 

Kouchibouguac National Park. 
On Northumberland Strait. Quiet 
lagoons and bays. 15 miles of off- 
shore sandbars. Camping only. 

Camping and public beaches also 
available in most provincial parks. 
Write the Department of Tourism 
(address below) for location and 
details. 

Major Festivals. 

Bon Ami Get-Together (includes 
Indian and French events), Dal- 
housie, mid-June. Salmon Festival, 
Campbelltown, July 1-6. Scallop 
Festival, Richibuctou, early July. 
Lobster Festival, Shediac, mid-July. 
Loyalist Days, Saint John, late July. 
Woodstock Old Home Week, late 
July. Acadian Festwal, Caraquet, 
August 9-17. Frontier Days, Frede- 
ricton, ‘ate August. 


Where to stay and what to pay. 
Hotels and motels in the larger 
centres from $15 to $35. Out-of-town 
motels less. Guest homes in many 
small towns and villages from $7 per 
night per person. Some farm vaca- 
tions available from about $70 per 
week per person including food. 
Camping in most parks from $3 to 
$4.50 per night. Full information 
from New Brunswick Department of 


Tourism, Dept. CG2, Box 1030, Frede- 


ricton, New Brunswick, Canada. 








Reel in the big ones off North Lake 
Harbour, Prince €dward Island 





Prince Edward Island. 





A million-acre farm with 
beaches. 

You can travel to Prince 
Edward Island by ferry from 
Cape Tormentine, New Bruns- 
wick or Caribou, Nova Scotia. 
Or you can jet directly to Char- 
lottetown, the capital. 

P.E.I. is 140 miles long and 
averages 25 miles in width. 
From the air, it’s a green-and- 
brown patchwork of farms, 
bordered by miles of sand 
beaches. On the ground, every- 
thing (with the possible excep- 
tion of the horses at Charlotte- 
town and Summerside race 
tracks) seems to move at half- 
speed. There's no rush or hustle. 

Charlottetown is a city of art 
and culture, steeped in Canadian 
and American history. It was 
officially founded in 1763 and 
unofficially invaded by two 
American privateers in 1775. 


P 


They captured the Attorney 
General, who was later returned, 
and the Great Seal of the Colony, 
which was not. (If it should 
happen to turn up in your attic, 
the P.E.I. Government would 
be happy to hear from you). 

If you plan your visit for 
August, you'll fird a special 
program of theatre presenta- 
tions (part of the Charlottetown 
Festival) at the Confederation 
Centre of the Arts. But what- 
ever time you come, you'll find 
a crowded schedule of summer 
celebrations on the Island — 
popular ones like the Lobster 
Festival at Summerside and the 
Fisheries Exhibition and Regat- 
ta at Souris, as well as dozens 
of friendly country socials where 
you can sample the Islanders' 
home-baked pies and old-world 
hospitality. 

You will also find miles of 





Advertisement. 


magnificent beaches, washed by 
the warmest salt water north of 
Florida; seaside towns where 
you can shop for local crafts 
and charter boats for deep-sea 
fishing; and some of the most 
challenging golf courses in 
North America. 

Many of the Island's tuna 
boats are berthed at North Lake 
Harbour and other Island har- 
bours. You don't have to be an 
expert or wealthy fisherman to 
enjoy the sport. The $100-a-day 
charter fee for a party of six 
includes bait, tackle and all the 
expert advice you can handle. 

If you'd really like to get to 
know the Islanders and to find 
out something about their way 
of life, plan to stay on a P.E.I. 
farm for a day or a week. You'll 
sleep in the farmer's comfort- 
able guest room, eat hearty 
meals at his table and (if and 
when you feel like it) lend a 
hand with the chores. Many 
farms offer extras like baby- 
sitting service, riding horses 
and packed picnic lunches and 
all of them have special rates for 





Fine dining is the rule and.at least 
one hearty lobster meal, with all the 
trimmings Atlantic Canada style, 
Is a must 


Native artifacts and local arts 
and crafts make great take-home 
gifts. Find them at galleries, and 
hanacraft shops like this one at 
Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 
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childres. But the "extra" that 
really counts is conversation 
with the farmer and his family— 
the still summer evenings spent 
rocking on his porch, seeing 
the world through his calm, 
shrewd eyes. 

—— 
What to do in Prince Edward Island. 


In Cherlottetown visit beautiful St. 
Dunstar's Basilica, and historic 
Province House (where Canada's 
founding fathers met). Tour the city 
on a London bus, in a horsedrawn 
carriage or on foot. Go to the races. 
Drive to the Acadian Pioneer Village 
at Mount Carmel, visit Anne of Green 
Gables House in Cavandish or drive 
to Green Historic Park and leam how 
wooden ships were built 100 years 
ago. 





National parks. 


Prince Edward Island National . 


Park. 25 miles of sandy beaches 
along the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Golf 
course, mature trails, fresh and salt- 
water fishing. Lodges, motels, cabins 
and toumst homes nearby. Trailer 
parks and campgrounds in the park. 
Camping and trailer facilities at 
privately-operated locations and in 
many provincial parks. Write the 
Tounst Information Division (address 
below ) fer locations and details. 





Lonsbinsinedi LL 


Its both a unique vacation 
experience and a beautiful way 
to take a break from big-city 
life. 








Major Festivals. 


Charlottetown Summer Theatre, 
featuring "Ann of Green Gables", 
throughout July and August. 

Lobster Carnival, Summerside, 
July 18-26. 

otato Blossom Festival, O'Leary, 
e 31-August 3. 

Id Home Week. Charlottetown, 
August 6-16. 

Prince County Livestock Show, 
Alberton, August 22-23. 

Acadian Festival, Abrams Village, 
August 29-31. 

Highland Games, Eldon, August 2. 


Where to stay and what to pay. 

Hotel and motel prices in Char- 
lottetown, Summerside range from 
$20 to $30. Cottages available in 
most resort areas from $100 to $200 
per week, depending on size and 
location. Farm vacations from $50 to 
$75 per week per person. Camping 
in the National Park, most provincial 
parks and at privatelv-operated loca- 
tions from $3 to $5 per night. Com- 
plete information from: Tourist In- 
formation Division, Dept. CG2, P.O. 
Box 940, Charlottetown, P.E.l., 
Canada E3B 5C3. 
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Nova Scotia. 





Parts are more Scottish than 
Scotland. 

You'll feel the strength of the 
Scottish heritage over most of 
Cape Breton, where Gaelic is 
still a living language, and in 
Pictou and Antigonish coun- 
ties, where the clans gather 
every summer for traditional 
Highland Games and Festival. 
And you'll understand why 
the Scots fell in love with Nova 
Scotia, when you drive around 
Cape Breton and the magnifi- 
cent Cabot Trail. The specta- 
cular seascapes and the timbered 
mountains of Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park are 
uncannily like the home they 
left. 

Stop at Ingonish to play the 
superb Cape Breton Highlands 
Golf Links and to sample the 
fishing; at Iona to visit the High- 
land Village Museum; and in 


| the beautiful Bras d'Or Lake 
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area for sailing, beaches, and a 
visit to the Alexander Graham 
Bell Museum, packed with 
models and drawings of his 
many inventions. 

Stop, too, to see the great 
Fortress of Louisbourg. The 
French began building it in 1720 
(long before the Scots arrived) 
and by the time they were finished 
it was a 100-acre walled city. 
Louisbourg was twice captured 
and finally demolished. Now, 
with the original plans as a guide, 
it's being carefully rebuilt. You 
can tour the sumptuously-fur- 
nished Chateau. visit the mu- 
seum and watch archeologists 
digging in the ruins of buildings 
not yet restored. 

The British built the Citadel 
at Halifax to offset the French 
power at Louisbourg. It sits 
270 feet above one of the 
world's great harbours (which 
you can cruise on the schooner 
Bluenose II) overlooking a city 
that's as famous for its gourmet 
seafood as it is for its delightful 
parks, its fine museums and art 
galleries. Halifax is the capital 
of Nova Scotia, and together 
with its sister city of Dartmouth 
is the largest metropolitan area 
in Atlantic Canada. But in spite 
of its commercial importance, 
its bright lights and busy night- 
life, it's managed to retain a 
good deal of small-town charm. 
You can hear band concerts in 
the tree-shaded Public Gardens 





Feel the past at Fortress Louis- 
bourg, where the British and French 
batiled for control of the Atlantic 
coast 





Pipes skirl and highlanders dance 
at the Antigonish Highland Games, 
Nova Scotia 


and a booming cannon that's 
marked the noon-hour every day 
since 1749. And you zan picnic, 
swim and hike miles of nature 
trails in a downtown paradise 
called Point Pleasant Park. 

Close to Halifax is Peggy's 
Cove which may qualify as the 
most photographed and painted 
village on the continent. A little 
further along the coast is Oak 
Island (near Mahone Bay) 
where people have been search- 
ing for Captain Kidd’s legendary 
treasure since 1796. (You can 
tour the Island and see the old 
and new diggings.) Further still 
is Lunenburg, which was set- 
tled by Swiss and German im- 
migrants and became the mos: 
famous shipbuilding centre in 
the New World, and Shelburne, 
founded in 1783 by a group ef 
United Empire Loyalists. 

The whole coastline of Nowa 
Scotia is a fabulous holiday 
playground, with fine sand 
beaches, with delightful towns 
and villages where you can 
charter boats for sailing and salt- 
water fishing, with golf courses 
and handcraft centres, and with 
plenty of opportunities for excit- 
ing scuba diving in the clean, 
clear waters. 

Inland, the rich orchards of 
the Anna»olis Valley stretch 
for miles across the centre of 
the province. There youll find 
quiet villages and historic sites, 
including the cannon-ringed 
Habitation at Port Royal Nation- 
al Park. a re-creation of the 
settlement built by the French 
explorez Champlain in 1605, 
fifteen years before the May- 
flower landed at Plymouth Rock. 
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What to see and do in Halifax. 


Take a harbour cruise on the 
schooner Bluenose II. It leaves from 
Privateers Wharf in the old water- 
front area, now restored to house 
boutiques, craft shops and restau- 
rants. See the Maritime Museum and 
the Art Gallery, located in an old 
powcr magazine at the Citadel. 

ake in a Sunday afternoon band 
concert at the Public Gardens. 
Check the summer programs at 
the city’s three repertory theatres. 
Visit the Nova Scotia Museum, Prov- 
ince House, St. Paul's Church (the 
oldest Protestant church in Canada ) 
and the little Dutch Church. 


National parks. 


Cape Breton Highlands. Stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and circled by the 
Cabot Trail. Fine hiking trails, inter- 


Re program. 12 campgrounds. 
esort hotel and cottage accommo- 
dation at | ish. 


Kejimkujic. Southwestern Nova 
Scotia. Good fishing, boating, canoe- 
ing. Indian pictographs. Fish hatch- 
ery. Nature talks. Accommodation for 
tents and trailers. 

Tent and trailer accommodation 
also available in most provincial 
paki Write the Department of 

ourism (address below) for loca- 
tions and details. 


Major Festivals. 


Annapolis Valley Blossom Festi- 
val, Kentville, May 30 - June 2. 

Maritime Old-Time Fiddling 
Contest, Dartmouth, July 4-5. 

Pictou Lobster Carnival, Pictou, 
July 5-7 (T). 

Highland Games, Antigonish, July 
11-13. 

Acadian Festival of Clare, Mete- 
ghan, July 12-20. 

Theatre Arts Festival International, 
Wolfville, July 16-20. 

Nova Scotia Gaelic Mod, St. Ann's, 
August 4-9. 

Nova Scotia Festival of the Arts, 
Halifax, August 18-24. 

Tuna Festival Week, Yarmouth, 
August 24 - September 1. 

Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition, 
Lunenburg, September 16-20 (T ). 

Joseph Howe Festival, Halifax, 
October 2-11 (T: Tentative dates ). 


Where to stay and what to pay. 


Halifax hotels and motels from 
$20 to $40. Out of town motels 
less. Farm vacations about $70 per 
week per person, $45 for children. 
Camping from $2 to $5 per night. 
For complete information, write: 
Nova Scotia Department of Tourism, 
Dept. CG2, P.O. Box 130, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada B3J 2M7. 








Wade along the sandy beaches 
that interrupt the rugged coastline, 
as you drive the Cabot Trail, 
Cape Breton Island. 












Newfoundland. 





The oldest part of the new 
warld. 

-ohn Cabot landed at Bona- 
visia in 1497, five years after 
Columbus found the West 
Indies. By the time Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert arrived to claim 
the tand officially for Queen 
Elizabeth I, the capital city of 
St. John’s was already a busy 
port, a rendezvous for the 
fishermen of half-a-dozen Euro- 
pean rations. If you want to feel 
the strength of St. John’s links 
with the past, go there in the 
spring. when the Portuguese 
fishing fieet sails in — just as it 
has every spring for more than 
four centuries. 

Modern St. John's is well 
accustomed to entertaining visi- 
tors. Its stores are stocked with 
Newfoundland handicrafts, its 
restauran's with fine seafood, 
its museums with an abundance 
of treasures. The Island offers 
superb scenery and old-world 
villages, scme of the finest fish- 
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ing on the ccntinent — even an 
opportunity to tour the remains 
of a settlement founded by Viking 
adventurers a thousand years 
ago. 

When you zgo to Newfound- 
land, take your ears as well as 
your eyes. Strike up a conver- 
sation in St. Jchn’s, Ferryland, 
Trepassy or amywhere else on 
the Avalon Peninsula and you'll 
hear a definite Irish lilt. Do the 
same thing further north, in the 
tiny fishing villzges that cling 
precariously to the rugged coast, 
and you'll hear the soft accents 
of Devon and Dorset, and an 
idiom that disappeared long ago 
in Britain. Bring your voice, 
too, because long before you 
leave, you'll be joining in the . 
choruses of folk scngs and sea 
shanties that recount hundreds 
of years of Newfoundland 
legend and history. 

Explore the outport fishing 
villages around the island, with 
their brightly-painted wooden 
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houses, neatly cuilted patterns 
of gardens and fences and a way 
of life that’s hardly changed in 
generations. Try your hand at 
Jigging for cod. Even if you 
don't catch a thing, it's worth it 
just to listen to local yarns while 
the boat rides the gentle swell. 

And don't overlook the inte- 
rior of Newfoundland. One third 
of it is lakes, rivers and streams 
that teem with Atlantic salmon 
and all kinds of trout. 





Skilled craftsmen will explain their 
work. The Studio, St. Mary's Bay, 
Newfoundland 


When you leave (by ferry from 
Argentia or Port aux Basques) 
your parting should properly be 
commemorated with one last 
chorus of ‘The Squid Jiggin’ 
Ground" and one final glass of 
Newfie Screech, a rum with the 
kick of a mule. You raise your 
glass and say: "I looks towards 
ye!" and receive the response: 
"And I bows accordin!’’ In 
Newfoundland, there’s no such 
thing as a stranger. 





A brave past re-lived in a Military 
Tattoo on Signal Hill, overlooking 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
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What to do and see in St. John's. 

Walk down Water Street. It's the 
oldest street in North America. Climb 
Signal Hill to see Gibbett Hill (where 
malefactors once we-e dealt with ), 
the Queen's Battery, Cabot Tower 
and the Marconi Morument, where 
the first trans-Atlantic wireless mes- 
sage was received. Visit the New- 
foundland Museum and the Arts and 
Culture Centre, where there's a fine 
theatre and an excellent art gallery. 
See the Anglican Cathedral (1816), 
the Old Garrison Church (1836 ) and 
the Basilica of St. John the Baptist. 
Take a trip to Quidi Vidi Battery. 
Go to the races at nearby Goulds. 
Charter a boat at Witless Bay to see 
the bird sanctuaries or at Long Pond 
Manuels for tuna fishing. 


National parks. 


Gros Morne, 50 mles north of 
Corner Brook. Spectecular moun- 
tains, marvelous seascapes, fjord- 
like lakes and dense fcrests. Tents, 
tent-trailers and trailers 

Terra Nova, 145 miles northwest 
of St. John's. Magnificent fjords, long 
beaches, spruce forests, unspoiled 
lakes. Watch for bear, moose and 
beaver. Fine fishing for brook trout 
and landlocked salmon. Interpretive 
program. Outdoor theatre. Cottages 
and campgrounds, some accessible 
only by boat. 

amping facilities evailable in 
most provincial parks Write the 
Department of Tourism (address 
below ) for locations and details. 


Major events. 


Harness racing, St. John's, June 
through October 

Sailing races, Conception Bay, 
May through October. 

Summer Festival of the Arts, St. 
John s, July. 

Signal Hill Military Tattoo, St. 
John s, July-August. 

Regattas at St. John's, Placentia 
and Harbour Grace, July-August. 

St. John's Folkfest, August. 

For precise dates ard details, 
write the Department of Tourism. 


Where to stay and what to pay. 
Some luxury hotels, many good 
basic hotels and motels ($18-$30) 
tourist homes (about $8 to $10 per 
day per person) and housekeeping 
cottages ($18-$22 per day) are 
available. Fishing village holidays 
are also available — tFey're the 
Newfoundland version of farm vaca- 
tions. Prices about $50 pe- week, all 
inclusive. Full information from: 
Newfoundland and Labrador De- 
partment of Tourism, Tourist Ser- 
vices Division, Dept. CG2, Con- 
federation Building, St. John's, 
Newfoundland, Canada. 





Photograph outport fishing villages 
like Hibbs Cove, Newfourrdland, 
snuggled against the rocky shore. 
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If you're a U.S. citizen or per- 
manent resident, you don’t need 
a passport or visa to come to 
Canada. But to avoid possible 
delays, bring something 
(perhaps a birth, baptismal or 
voter's certificate) to establish 
your identity. 

Anything to declare? 
Generally speaking, you can 
bring anything you need for per- 
sonal use. But you can’t bring 
things to sell. You can bring 50 
cigars, 200 cigarettes and either 
40 oz. of alcohol or 24 pints of 
beer. 

Coming by car? 

Bring your Motor Vehicle Reg- 
istration Form or (in the case of a 
rented car) a copy of the rental 
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agreement. And ask your insur- 
ance agent for a Canadian Non- 
Resident Inter-Provincial Liabil- 
ity Insurance card. You'll find 
unleaded gasoline available 
prettv well everywhere you're 
likelv to go. 

Our money versus yours. 
The rate of exchange fluctuates a 
bit from day to day, so change 
your dollars at a bank rather than 
a store. Most of your credit 
cards, of course, are good in 
Canada. 

Hunting and fishing 
regulations. 

They vary from province to prov- 
ince. But you can buy licences 
and get all the information you 
neec at most sporting goods 
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National and 
a Provincial Parks. 


stores and at all national and 
provincial parks. 

Bringing pets? 

No problem with cats, and all 
your dog needs is a valid rabies 
vaccination certificate less than 
12 months old, signed by a 
licenced veterinarian. 





Travel agents and carriers offer 
many ways to visit Canada, includ- 
ing package ana group tours. 


Canada 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OFFICE 
OF TOURISM, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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suddenly soaring utility. bills in the 
North. Much of current production 
is under long-term contract, and 
roughly 80 percent of the cost paid 
by the northern consumer goes for 
pipelines and utility transmissions. 
Politicians from the consuming 
states still seem to see only the 
short-run political cos:s of deregula- 
tion. Perhaps the charade of "step- 
by-step" deregulation will deceive 
the people and spare their represen- 
tatives and senators some embar- 
rassment. But is this the function of 
regulation, to disguise the conse- 
quences of folly? Perhaps it often is. 


8. The Environment and the 
Oil Depletion Allowance 


The environmental question is too 
complex for consideration here, but 
it is worth noting that the indepen- 
dent oil producers account for more 
than 85 percent of the onshore drill- 
ing. Virtually all the offshore drill- 
ing is done by the majors. But have 
we found many “environmentalists” 
who oppose offshore drilling also 


lobbying for the retention of the de- 


pletion allowance which is vital to 
the people who drill onshore? The 
question is rhetorical. We know that 
for ideological reasons, the same 
people are often “pro-environment” 
and "ant-depletion." There is an 
additional irony in the fact that 
"cleaning up" the environment has 
increased. the capital requirements 
of the oil industry. Conversely, as 
the net profits of the oil industry 
rise, the industry can pay for more 
environmental protection. 

But, of course, the depletion al- 
lowance has become the very sym- 
bol of tax “loopholes”; so much so 
that many people seem to have for- 
gotten that "depletion" does not re- 
fer to taxes per se, but to a limited 
and exhaustible commodity. A hun- 
dred and one minerals have some 
sort of depletion allowance, and 
forty-two carry the same 22 percent 
rate that has applied to oil and gas, 
but we hear little discussion of these. 
Equity aside, the real economic jus- 
tification for the depletion allowance 
is to provide an incentive for taking 
the high risk involved in searching 
for oil and gas. People take the high 


risk of drilling for oil because, to 


A Different Kind of Oil Pollution - 


put it bluntly, there is a chance of a 
high return. But if the tax laws 
make a high return impossible, 
there will be no high risk taken. nor 
should there be, because it would 
be a profligate waste of resources. 


The Role of Government 


During the 1950s and 1960s the do- 
mestic industry also sought to limit 
the importation of "cheap foreign 
crude" through import quotas which 
roughly stabilized the price of oil 
but gradually allowed imports to 
rise to almost 40 percent of con- 
sumption at present. 

The domestic oil industry based 
its arguments on the proposition 
that the United States should not 
become dependent upon "cheap for- 
eign crude"—for it would soon cease 
to be cheap. Recent events have, of 
course, borne this out; and yet even 
today, many intelligent individuals 
say that we should not have 
"wasted" our domestic reserves 
when we could have used all that 
"cheap foreign crude." This is not 
an academic point about who was 
right, but holds clear implications 
for future policy decisions. The ob- 
jective of the domestic industry was 
to maintain a domestic capacity to 
find oil—and, by the way, a domes- 
tic distribution network. Had we re- 
lied totally upon that "cheap foreign 
crude," we would have more oil in 
the ground today, but little prospect 
of getting it out—and no way to de- 
liver it. Even with this limited pro- 
tection the domestic industry was 
declining into a state of gradual 
liquidation, with exploration falling 
yearly. Production peaked in 1970. 

This is not to imply that we 
should never have imported any 
foreign crude, or should seek total 
self-sufficiency in the near future, 
but simply that the value of secure 
domestic resources cannot be mea- 
sured by the world market prices of 
petroleum which may be in temporary 
oversupply. The paradox is that the 
security of this source of cheap crude 
depends upon our not being depen- 
dent on it. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that the public is confused. 

A related misconception, common 
among many intelligent people, is 
that there is an inherent contradiction 


betweea conservation and develop- . 
ment. Conservation, however, means - 
not nonuse, but efficient use; there- 
fore, a relatively high price would . 
encourage both conservation and de- y 
velopment. 

What we have tried to do here is 
not to give an economics lesson, but — 
to show that it is possible—all too 
possible—to let ideology lead us into 
economic absurdity, wherein we op- — 
pose tke only means to our objec- 
tives. Income redistribution is good 
politics. but long-term planning is — 
not. Politicians talk of Operation In- _ 
dependence and then propose heavy - 
new taxes on the only people who can 
deliver that “independence.” Support- 
ers of Israel cause the domestic oil in- 
dustry to subsidize OPEC. Environ- — 
mentalists strive to weaken the major 
source of onshore oil and clean natural _ 
gas. Profit rates of the oil and gas in- 
dustry are called "excessive" without — 
regard for the industry's "excessive" 
capital requirements. : 1 

Unfortunately this state of affairs 
is not unique to the "energy ques- 
tion." In the current cacophony, no 
one can get a hearing because no - 
one can be heard. No issues are ef- 
fectively joined because, as Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Trudeau once 
observed, the principal function of - 
politics would seem to be “enter- - 
tainment,” rather than a search for . 
policy. Since the Senate became a — 
mass launching pad for the White 
House, its enfeebled value as a de- 
bating forum has totally expired. 
"Hearings" have become more like . 
"show trials," in which the principal 
function of "expert opinion" is to 
help candidates avoid contact with — 
possibly unpopular truth. The really ` 
effective Washington “vested inter- - 
ests” are those intertwined lobbies — 
and government agencies that thrive 
on institutionalizing rather than om 
solving problems. 

The average citizen will no doubt. 
have difficulty believing that it is . 
not "exposure" the oil and gas indus- - 
try fears, but the danger that it will get a 
no real hearing at all. Consider, then, — 7 
the implications for the average citi- - * 
zen. If a major segment of our econ- 
omy cannot be heard, what chance has 
a little man—or one with an even less 
popular cause? [] 
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by Donald Honig 


From 1927 to 1939, Wes Ferrell was a 
pitcher with Cleveland, the Yankees, and 
the Red Sox. In this interview he tells 
‘what it was like to face some of the great 
hitters as well as to stand in the batter's box. 


here were seven of us boys in the fami y, 

and we learned farming before we learned 

anything else. My father owned 150 of tae 
prettiest acres in North Carolina, or anywhere eise 
for that matter. We raised hay, wheat, corn, and 
tobacco too, of course; and we raised that old ser- 
ghum molasses, which they cook down here in this 
part of the country. And we had livestock tco, 
about sixty or seventy cows. But more than any- 
thing else, we raised ballplayers on that farm. 

Brother Rick was my catcher. We were always 
real close. Slept together, ate together, went rabbit 
hunting together. We always said we were going to 
make baseball players of ourselves. And it hav- 
pened so doggone fast. It seemed that one day I 
was thinking about my boyhood hero, Babe Ruth, 
and then almost overnight I was standing on the 
mound in Cleveland trying to strike him out. Over- 
night isn't far from the fact, either. Spring of 27 I 
was still living on the farm, and in the fall I 
pitched a few innings for Cleveland. Eighteen 
years old. 

After high school I went to a military school in 
Oak Ridge, not far from home. I was playing ball 
too, and some college boys told me I ought to go 
up to East Douglas, Massachusetts, and pitch for 
that club in the Blackstone Valley League. Semi- 
pro ball. So I did that. I was getting $300 a month, 
plus free lodging and free food. That was in the 
summer of "27. 

I did okay up there, because I got a letter from 
a Cleveland scout named Bill Rapp. He asked me 
if I would sign with Cleveland and how much I 
wanted. I told him $800 a month and $3000 :o 
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sign a contract. Pretty fancy figures for those days, 
particularly for a kid who'd only pitched a few 
months of semi-pro ball. But he wrote back and 
said I should see E. S. Barnard, who was president 
of the club at that time. 

So here I go, still a little old ccuntry boy with a 
drawl thick as molasses, getting on the train and 
heading out to Cleveland. When I got off the train 
I asked somebody how to get to League Park. 
They put me on a streetcar and I told the con- 
ductor where I wanted to get of. It was quite a 
long ride, and finally he said, “This is it.” I looked 
up and there’s this great stone structure. Biggest 
thing I ever saw in my life. They called this a ball 
park? I couldn't believe it. Then I heard a little noise 
in the back of my mind: Major Leagues. The sound 
of those two words was like instant education. 

When I walked into Mr. Barnzrd's office I saw 
this sharp-eyed, half-bald guy. I introduced myself 
and we shook hands. 

"| understand you want eight hundred a month 
and three thousand to sign a contract," he said. 

"Y GS, Sir, Sate. 

"Son," he said, "look down there.” He had a 
window, and looking through it you could see the 
ball field. “See that center fielder? He's a regular 
on this ball club, and he’s not making eight hun- 
dred dollars a month. Now, I domt know if you're 
good enough to make this club, or that we even 
want you. I don't know. But I'll tell you what [ll 
do. lll give you three thousand to sign a contract 
and five hundred a month, for two years. And if 
after that time we retain you, wel give you an ad- 
ditional three-thousand-dollar bonus." 

I mulled it over and said, “I'll take it.” 

The next spring I went to spring training with 
Cleveland down in New Orleans I pitched good 
ball. Hell, I was as good as anybody they had on 
that club. Then the season opens end I can't get in 
there. They've got me throwing batting practice for 
two weeks. Finally I got sick of it. So the next day 
I went into the outfield and stood there. Next 
thing I know they're calling me. 

"Get in there and throw some batting practice." 
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“The hell with you," I said. "I didn't come up 
here for that." 

That startled them. Here's this kid telling them 
what he's not going to do. 

So they sent me to Terre Haute, which was fine 


with me. I won myself twenty ball games. I came / 
back to Cleveland the next year, 1929, and I stuck. | 


First club I got in against was the Tigers. They 
hada great ball club. Harry Heilmann, Bob Foth- 
ergill, Dale Alexander, Charlie Gehringer. Hitters. 
| was sitting in the bullpen. Just a kid, still scared 
at seeing so many people in the stands, still feeling 
more like a spectator than a player: 

It was a cold day, and l've got the horse blanket 
covering me. I figured I’d. be the last guy in the 


world to. be in that ball game: But then our pitcher 


started getting in trouble-and- Roger Peckinpaugh, 
the Cleveland manager, starts waving down to the 
pen. Glenn Myatt, the bullpen catcher, got up. 

"Hey, Wes," he says. "Come on." 

"What do you mean?" 

"You're first relief pitcher." 

"Me?" I said. “What are you talkin’ about?" 

| was scared. I didn't want to get out therein 


front of that big crowd. But I loosened up» fast,- 


cold or no cold. They finally got our pitcher out of 
there and here I go. walking in across that green 
grass—I don't think I even touched it. I get out to 
the mound and look around and there's all those 
people staring at me. Hell, boy, I told myself, here 
you are. Do the job or go home. 

First guy I faced was Harry Heilmann, standing 
up there with that big bat like a tin soldier, feet 
close together. I threw that ball by him so fast he 
never did see it. Got-him out, got them .all out. 
Two innings of shutout ball. Throwing the ball 
harder than I ever dreamed I could. I guess I was so 
excited; or maybe I just grew into it all of a sudden. 

They made me a starter after that. Had a good 
year, right along. But I'm still making only $500 a 
Eee UA et CU a Veen eee eee 
Donald Honig’s book, Baseball. When the Grass Was 
Real, from which this excerpt is drawn, will be 
published next month. 
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month, playing out the second year of that con- 
tract: That's around $3000 a year: We had this 
pitcher with us, Johnny Miljus; used to be with the 
Pirates. He liked: me. He told me, *If'you don’t get 
ten grand next year I’m gonna beat your brains 
out." 

They called me up into: the office in the middle 
of August. l'd won about sixteen by that time. 
Billy Evans was the general manager. “Wes,” he 
said, "I want to sign you up for next year. We 
want to give you a two-thousand-dollar bonus and 
five hundred a month." 

"Mr. Evans,” I said, “I don’t care anything about a 
bonus. l'Iltell you what you do. You give me eighty- 
five hundred for the year and I'll take it." 

“You'll never get it," he-said. 

We went on a long road trip, and every day 
Miljus is saying to me, “You get that ten grand 
next year." Then it was near the end of the season 
and I’m a twenty-game winner. My rookie year 
this is. 

I was shagging-flies in the outfield before a 
game when Mr. Evans waved me in: “Wes,” he 
said, we're gonna. give it to you.” 

"Mr. Evans,” I said; "I want more money now." 

Doggone if 1 don't get my :en grand, and an ad- 
ditional three. thousand fom -etaining me-for two 
years. 

The next year I won twenty-five and they gave - 
me a two-year contract calling for $15,000 and 
$18,000. I won ninety-one games my first four 
years: four twenty-game seasons—twenty-one, 
twenty-five, twenty-two, twenty-three. Nobody’s 
ever done that, before or since. 

What would I be-making tcday with that record? 
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You name it. But $18,000 was a lot of money in 
those days. That was during the Depression, amd 
things were bad. After my fourth straight twenty- 
game season, I got cut $7000. The ball club was 
barely surviving. 


he glory can't last forever, of course; but Fil 

tell you, while it does, there's nothing like 

it. Being a big league star at so early an age 
was exciting. I was going to the best hotels in the 
biggest cities and meeting the most famous people. 
You were always a star in somebody's eye, you 
were popular, you were known. You never waited 
in line, you never wanted for service, wherever you 
went. You never looked for that sort of thing, it 
just naturally came your way. 

It builds your pride; at least it did mine. | 
wanted to look better, to dress better, to be a bet- 
ter guy. You stop to think that here are people 
who have driven maybe three hundred miles to see 
you pitch a ball game, and then they hang arourd 
and want your autograph. It's very flattering. Ard 
if you're lucky and take it in the right spirit, it 
makes you a better person. 

You know, off the field I was shy. On the field I 
gave the impression that I was mean. After all, this 
was my job, my livelihood. So I put an act on. Id 
look wild warming up. l'd stomp and storm 
around out there like a bear cat, fight my way 
through a ball game, fight like the devil, do any- 
thing to win. And I got that reputation for beirg 
temperamental and mean, and it stuck, even with 
people who should have known better. 

Of course the game was tougher then, in mv 
opinion. When I first came up, just a kid, they d 
tell me to throw at a hitter. 

"What do you mean, ‘throw at him?" I asked. 

"Throw at his head," they said. 

“PH Kill him,” I said. 

"That's an order, Ferrell. You throw at him." 

I’m in Philadelphia one time, and a fellow 
named Hale is playing third base for Conne 
Mack’s club. Peckinpaugh tells me [ve got to 
throw at Hale. So I powdered one at him and his 
feet went up and his head went down. Damn near 
took the button off his cap. When he got up ke 
was white as a sheet. They took him out of tke 
ball game—which is what Peckinpaugh wanted. 

They had the art of hitting in those days. There 
were so many good hitters, you just had to go out 
there and take command. A team had a string of 
guys in the lineup hitting .320, .330, .340. Like fac- 
ing machine-gun fire. When a guy hit a home run, 
the next two hitters went down. They knew it was 
coming. Once, in a game in Detroit, somebody hit 
a home run off me, and up comes Fothergill. 4 
real hitter. I lowered the boom on him, putting it 
right over his head. He gets up, dusts himself of, 
and I get him out. Next fellow comes up—I forget 
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his name—and lies down flat on his back in the 
batter's box. 

"Hey, Wes," he yells, “Pm already down. You 
don't have to throw at me." 

I got to laughing so hard I just laid one right in 
there, and damn if he doesn't knock it back 
through my legs for a base hit. 

| never threw at Ruth, though. You just didn't 
want to do that. He was baseball. What was it like 
pitching to him? Like looking into a lion's jaw, 
thats what. Hell, man, you're pitching to a legend! 
And you knew, too, that if he hits a home run, 
he's gonna get the cheers; and if he strikes out, 
he's still gonna get the cheers. You were nothing 
out there when Ruth came up. 

You look around and your infielders are way 
back and your outfielders have just about left 
town, they're so far back. And here you are, sixty 
feet away from him. You got great encouragement 
from your infielders too. The first baseman says 
pitch him outside, the third baseman says pitch 
him inside. They're worried about having their legs 
cut off. "Take it easy, boys," I told them. "I'm 
closer to him than you are, and I'm not worryin’.” 
The hell I wasn't. Ruth could swivel your head 
with a line drive. 

But I always had pretty good luck with Babe. 
He was a guess hitter, you know. ld watch that 
right leg; it told me what he was looking for. 
Sometimes he'd have his back almost to the 
pitcher, with that right leg pulled around toward 
the catcher. That's when he was looking for curves 
or slow stuff. When he was looking for a fast ball 
he'd place that right leg differently. So Pd pitch 
accordingly to him. Ruth hit only three home runs 
off me in the seven years I pitched to him. And he 
never beat me a ball game. 

After Babe had died, I went to an old-timer's 
game in New York. After the game, we all went to 
Toots Shor's restaurant for the shindig. Mrs. Ruth 
was there. l'd never met her, so I went up and in- 
troduced myself. 

"You're Wes Ferrell?" she said. 

“That’s right,” I said. 

"Babe said a lot of things about you." 

"What do you mean?" I asked. 

"He'd come home and say how tough it was to 
get a base hit off you. It upset him quite a bit." 

Well, that flattered me more than anything in 
the world. 


| had my troubles with Roger Peckinpaugh, you 
know. But I always worked hard for him, 
same as any manager I ever pitched for. Start- 
ing, relieving, pinch-hitting; I was always on call, 
happy to do anything to help out the ball club. 
Hurts my arm today just to think about it. 

There was this game against :he Athletics, in 
1931. It was supposed to be a home game for the 
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Athletics, but there was no Sunday ball.in Phila- 
delphia at that time, so we caught the sleeper out 
of Philly on Saturday and went back to Cleveland. 
Connie Mack figured there wasino sense bringing 
the whole teanr for one game, and he left some of 
his ballplayers home. So he was short of pitchers. 

I| forget. who started-for the-A's, but we got. him 
out of there in the first inning. Eddie Rommel 
came in and pitched the rest of the game—sev- 
enteen innings. We got about thirty hits off him. 
Johnny Burnett, our shortstop, set a record that 
game: he got nine hits. Alva Bradley, the Cleve- 
land owner, said later it was the most exciting bail 
game he ever saw. Well, I didn't think it was so 
damned exciting. 

I relieved Willis Hudlin in the seventh and 
pitched right on into the eighteenth inning before 
they beat me with a bad-hop base hit. Jimmie 
Foxx got a single and then Eric McNair hit a line 
drive to left that took a crazy hop over Joe Vos- 
mik's head. Jimmie came tearing around and I’m 
beat. I should've won it in the ninth, you know, 
but Eddie Morgan made an error at first on the 
easiest ground ball yow ever'saw.and that tied it. 

Now, that was just a little relief stint, those- 
eleven innings. A few days later l'm taking my 
regular turn, against the- Yankees in New York. I 
go out there and I just don't have anything on the. 
ball. They beat me. I mvsitting in the clubhouse af- 
ter the game and Peckinpaugh comes over and 
says, "Hey, why didnt you bear down out there?" 

"What the hell are you talking about?" I said. 
"Ive been winning twenty games a year for you 
and pitching out of turn whenever you needed me, 
and you.ask me why I wasn't bearing down? I al- 
ways: bear down.. I just didn't have anything to 
bear down wwith today." Ol I was steamin'.. 

Well, that didn't si: too good with him. Then we 
go up to Boston, and I start another ball game.. 
They get one or two runs off me in the second in- 
ning and he wants to take me out. 

“Hell,” I said. "I ain't coming out. I just got in 
here.” 

Finally I had to leave, and the next thing I 
know I’m suspended. They called: it insub- 
ordination or something like that. I went back to 
Clevelamd and sat around doing nothing-for four- 
teen days, in the middle of one of my finest years. 
What a waste of time. 

Couldn't get along with Peckinpaugh, no matter 
‘what. The guy hardly ever spoke to me. He got 
fired in 1933, and Walter Johnson came over to 
manage. Here was a fine guy, nice as could be. 
Religious type of person, a real gentleman. He had 
some drawbacks as 2 manager, though. He wasn’t 
all that articulate, had :trouble. expressing himself. 
He'd hold a meeting and you'd hear him say, 
“Now, dadgummit, confound it, I want you boys, 
doggonnit, to get out there and get 'em." That's 
how he'd tell you. Never profane though. A very 
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kind person. Never had any -trouble with his ball- 
players. Not even with Fiery Wes Ferrell. Fiery 
Wes Ferrell. Boy, l've got to laugh at that. I guess 
I’ve still got the reputation. But reputations aren't 
always justified. Here, listen to this. I was with the 
Red Sox and pitching a game in Yankee Stadium, 
against Monte Pearson. I had them beat going into 
about the fifth or sixth inning. The Yankees had. 
two men on and DiMaggio is up. I walked over to 
Eric McNair, who was playing shortstop. Cronin, 
who was the Red Sox manager and the regular 
shortstop, wasn't playing that day. I forget why. 

I tell McNair, “Now, Pm gonna throw him a 
slider and try to make him hit it to you.” 

I go back to the mound and make my pitch, get 
it right where I want, and doggone if Joe doesn't 
hit it right straight to McNair. But the ball was hit 
right off the end of the bat and had such spin on 
it that when it hit the ground it got. away from 
McNair. Two runs scored. I figured I should have 
been out of the inning, anc I got mad. Then a 
couple base hits followed on top of that. 

I look over at Cronin. He's standing up in the 
dugout with. his hands. in the air. I thought he 
wanted. to take me out. I lock around and my in- 
fielders are standing around with their hands om 
their hips, looking at the ground. I figured I’m 
gone, and I walked off they mound: In these. days 
you had to go through the Yankee dugout to get 
to the clubhouse. I went right past brother Rick— 
he was with the Red Sox too, then—and he didn’t 
say anything to me. I was told later that Cronin 
started to yell at me not to leave, but I didn’t hear 
anything. I thought I was out 

Next thing I know I’m sitting in my hotel room 
and somebody calls me on the telephone to tell me 
I’m suspended; fined a thousand dollars, and a lot: 
of stuff like that. Boy, I nearly hit the ceiling! I 
couldn't believe what I was hearing. 

They had a big meeting that night, and I told 
Cronin that it was all a misunderstanding. that he 
knew my record, how hard I worked, how will- 
ingly, and. that I was the last one in the world to 
run out on a balt club. 

Well, nobody said much. They send me back to 
Boston and I find the newspapers filled with the 
story: “Wes Ferrell Suspended. Walks Out Of Ball. 
Game." A.lot of crap like that. Two days later I: 
was out pitching again, in my regular turn. Wasn't 
fined, wasn't suspended. It was all a misunder- 
standing and was soon forgotten by all concerned. 
But that's how you get a reputation as being this 
or that sort of fellow. 


When I got traded over'to Boston in 1934, he 
was already there. We got along real fine. 
Usually thought alike. Brother or no brother, he was a 
great catcher and ought to be in the Hall cf Fame. 


S (Rick was there witk me on the Red Sox. 
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M He was a real classy receiver. You never saw could just lob it in there, throw it right down the 
5 him lunge for the ball; he never took a stride ^ middle of the plate, and he'd stand there and fol- 
^j away from you. He'd get more strikes for a pitcher low it into the catcher's mitt. Sometimes he'd spot 
Ad than anybody I ever saw, because he made catching you ‘wo strikes. And you say to yourself, “Well, as 
E look easy. good a pitcher as I am, I’m gonna get him out.” 
b. Well . . . I say we got along real fine, and we But you couldn't do it. He'd hi: that ball. And 
p did . .. but Pll always remember a game I was he'd beat you ball games. Yes he would. 


pitching against the Detroit Tigers. Brother Rick is 
giving me the signs, the little old one-two-three for 
fast ball, curve. straight change. I kept shaking him 
off; I wanted to throw my change-up curve. Fi- 
nally he got tired of squatting there and being 
shaken off, and he got up and walked around :n 
front of the batter. 

“Throw any damn thing you please," he sard. 
"You can't fool me no way. I know you well 
enough." 

Boy, that made me mad! Me winning all those 
games, and he thinks he's going to catch me with- 
out signs? I kicked the mound around a little bit, 
pulled my cap down tight on my head. Then I 
fired him a curve ball—one of the best Pd ever 
thrown, I swear—and he just reached down across 
his body and caught it backhanded with that mitt 
of his. Showboating. ld throw him my best fast 
balls and he'd catch them soft—you know, wouldr't 
let it pop. 

Well, we went through the whole ball game that 
way. Just a-stormin', and a-throwin’, and a-pow- 
derin’ that ball. And here's Cronin, standing out at 
shortstop, wondering what in the world's going cn 
up there—he's not seeing any signs! 

I pitched a two-hitter. Beat the Tigers 3-0. Ore 
of my finest games. After it's over, I go into the 
clubhouse and I’m sitting there. Everybody's com- 
ing over to shake my hand on the game. And 
there's brother Rick, sitting two stools away. I keep 
glancing over, but he won't look. We're pulling our 
socks and our uniforms off. Finally I glance 
around again, and now he's looking at me. 

“Well,” he says, “you pitched a pretty good ball 
game. But damn you, if you'd listened to me youd 
of pitched a no-hitter!” 

Pd already had a no-hitter you know, in 1934, 
against the St. Louis Browns. And guess who al- 
most beat me out of it? That's right. Brother Rick. 
He came up in the late innings and hit one to Bill 
Hunnefield at short. Hunnefield came up with it 
and threw a little high and they called it an error. 
And [ll tell you, I never saw anybody run harder 
than Rick did going down that line—and that's the 
way it’s supposed to be. 


() course people always ask me who was the 
greatest hitter I ever faced. They expect I 
would say Gehrig or Ruth or Simmons er 
Foxx. But I don't. I say Gehringer. Charlie Geb- 
ringer was the toughest hitter I ever faced. The 


reason is he'd never offer to hit the first pitch. You 
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You threw it dowie middle to Ruth, he'd 
knock you off the mound. Gehriz too, and Foxx 
and Simmons and Greenberg and DiMaggio. 
They'd kill you, those fellows. You had to start 
pitching hard to them, first pitch. Why did Geh- 
ringer do that? I don’t know. I never asked him. 

I didn’t have too much trouble with Simmons. 
He was a great hitter though. Believe that. Foxx 
was another great one. I'd strike him out three 
times and then he'd hit a home run so far out of 
Shibe Park that you just had to stand there and 
admire it. A man hit a ball that "ar? No way you 
could get mad at him. You had to admire it. Foxx 
was a wonderful guy, too. Always smiling. always 
looking to have a good time. Loved his golf. like 
so many ballplayers. In fact, he ran his own course 
down in St. Petersburg for a while 

Hey, don't forget I was a pretty fair hitter, too. I 
hit nine home runs in 1931, aad that’s still a 
record for pitchers. In 1933, when Vosmik broke 
his wrist, and my arm was a litte sore, they put 
me in the outfield and I hit close to .300. 

One time I was pitching against Hod Lisenbee 
of the Athletics. He had me bea: 1-0 going into 
the eighth inning. and I hit a home run to tie it. 
Then in the thirteenth inning | hit another home 
run to beat him, 2-1. 

Another time, when I was with the Red Sox, 
Grove was pitching and he was getting beat by 
one run going into the last of the ninth. Now, you 
know Lefty; he was a great competitor and a hard 
loser. A very hard loser. He's sure he's lost his ball 
game and is madder’n hell over it. He goes into 
the clubhouse. We get a man on base and Cronin 
sends me up to hit. Tommy Bridgss is the pitcher. 
Well, I hit the first pitch I see and knock it over 
the left-field fence and we win the ball game. 

So we all rush into the clubhouse, laughing and 
hollering, the way you do after a game like that. 
And here's Lefty, sitting there, still thinking he's 
lost his game. When he saw all tke carrying on, | 
tell you, the smoke started coming out of his ears. 

"| don't see what's so funny," he says. "A man 
loses a ball game and you're all carrying on." 

Then somebody says, “Hell, Lefty, we won it. 
Wes hit a home run for you." 

Well I was sitting across the clubhouse from 
him, pulling my uniform off, and I notice he's star- 
ing at me, with just a trace of smile at the corners 
of his mouth. Just staring at me. He doesn't say 
anything. I give him a big grin and pull my sweat 
shirt up over my head. Then I hear him say, “Hey, 
Wes." I look over and he's rolling a bottle of wine 


across to me—he'd keep a bottle of one thing or 
another stashed in his locker. So here it comes, 
rolling and bumping along the clubhouse floor. I 
picked it up and thanked him and put it in my 
locker. At the end of the season I brought it back 
to Carolina with me and let it sit up on the 
mantle. It sat up there for years and years. Every 
time I looked at it I thought of Old Left. He rolled 
it over to me. 

He was my idol. Lefty Grove. Fastest pitcher | 
ever saw. The greatest. 


hat was the toughest team to pitch 

against? Well, Pll tell you how to figure 

that. You've got to look at their pitching 
staff. If Pm pitching against the Yankees, it's not 
Ruth or Gehrig or D: Maggio I'm worrying about. 
because I know I can get those boys out often 
enough to win. It’s Gomez or Ruffing I’ve got to 
worry about—because they cam shut my club out. 
Same with the A's. It’s not Foxx or Simmons. 
great as they were—its Grove or Earnshaw that's 
going to beat me. That's the way you look at it. 

Pm with Washington in 1938, winning ‘thirteen 
and losing eight, and Clark Griffith turns me loose. 
I was getting a big salary, and I guess he figured 
he'd save some money. Joe» McCarthy called me 
the next day and asked me to join the Yankees. 
which naturally I was happy to do. They had a 
great ball club, with the pennant just about sewed 
up. McCarthy always liked me. Some years before. 
when I was still with Cleveland, Pd made some fa- 
vorable comments on his ability to handle his 
pitching staff, and Joe never forgot that. 

I thought McCarthv was a great manager. Still 
do. He was all business running his ball club, very 
professional. You didn't see guys running around 
all night and then kicking your game away the 
next day, which experience I'd had. 

When I got up to the stadium, he called me into 
his office. 

"We've got one rule around here," he said. “We 
don't second-guess the manager." 

And he meant it. He was very professional. You 
got up there, you saw why the Yankees were win- 
ning all those pennants. They were all business, all 
baseball. 

You know what burned up old Griffith? When 
he let me go he had to give me ten days’ pay. And 
then I sign up with the Yankees right away. So 
Im getting paid double. Well, we went down to 
Washington a few davs later and McCarthy starts 
me. I beat them in eleven innings—and Griffith is 
still paying me out. Oh, that did him to a turn, 
paying money to the guy who's beating him. 

You know, something happened in that game 
which I thought curious at the time, though now, 
with hindsight, I can understand it. We should've 
won the game in nine innings, but Gehrig made a 
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bad play on a fielder's choice and let the tying run 
in. Instead of going to the plate and throwing the 
man out, he went the easy way, to first base. It 
was the kind of play you'd never expect him to 
make. Nobody knew at the time, of course, that 
Gehrig was dying. All we knew was that he wasn't 
swinging the bat the way he could, nor running 
the way he could. 

The next year, in spring training, it got worse. I 
was in the clubhouse with him one day down in 
St. Petersburg. The rest of the team was out on the 
field. Lou got up on the bench to look out the 
window to see what was goimg on on the field. It 
was some effort for him to do that, and he wasn't 
too steady. All of a sudden he fell over, right down 
to the floor. Just like that. Ee fell hard, too, and 
lay there for a second, frowming, like he couldn't 
understand what was happening. 

“You hurt yourself, Lou?" the trainer asked. 

“No, Pm okay," he said. He got up and didn't 
say anything more about it. I suppose he didn’t 


know what.was wrong, any mrore than the rest of 


us. He'd hit a ball into right center, a sure double, 
and run and run as hard as he could—he always 
hustled—and get thrown. out by a mile. In work- 
outs you'd see him. straining and huffing and puf: 
fing, running as hard as he could; and not getting 
anywhere: The-feHows would laugh and kid him. 
“Hey, Lou, you're getting old." That sort: of thing. 
Nobody knew the truth. 

| remember one time out on the golf course, it 
was during the St. Petersburg Open. A lot. of. us 
went out to watch the pros. I was following the 
crowd, and I noticed Lou, walking. all by himself 
along the edge of the woods. I watched him for a 
while; he was wearing tennis sneakers and was 
sliding his feet as he went along, instead of picking 
them up and putting them down. Looking back 
now, I realize why. His muscles were so deterio- 
rated that just the effort of ifting his feet a few 
inches. to walk had already become too much. 
God, it was sad to see—Lou Gehrig having to slide 
his feet along the grass to move himself. 

Yep, there's a lot of things that stay with you as 
the years pile up. It’s all been so long ago now 
that I find it hard to believe I ever did it, that I 
was ever there. For a while after you leave the 
game you dream about it a lot. You dream you're 
going to pitch and that you can't get your uniform 
on. You dream you can't get to the park, that 
you've lost. your way. Crazv dreams, huh? But 
maybe not so crazy after all. 

All of a sudden you're out of the big time, out 
of reach of all the glory ycu had. You're back 
where you started. 

But still, l've got those memories. I played 
against a lot of great stars. You name 'em. Ruth, 
Gehrig, Greenberg, Gehringer, Simmons, Foxx, 
Grove, DiMaggio, Cochrane, Feller. I saw them 
all. And. they saw me. You be: they did. UO 
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FETAL POLITICS 


The debate on experimenting with the unborn 
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by Willard Gaylin, M.D. and Marc Lappé 


abortion by a D&C (dilatation and curettage) must 
be accorded a dignity and sanctity beyond that 
granted the body of a newly dead child. 

To those of us who have been professionally 
concerned about human experimentation, who rec- 
ognize the agonizing dilemmas such experimenta- 
tion unavoidably entails, and who despair of know- 
ing where one draws that line which separates 
progress from perdition, the action of Congress 
seems precipitous and illogical. Moreover, there is 
an element of the irrational about it that perplexes 
many of us. Such absolute and complete defense 
of the dignity and autonomous rights of the fetus 
seems bizarre when contrasted with the current 
government approval and public acceptance of 


Recent laws prohibiting or restricting 
fetal experimentation are illogical, 
precipitous, and certain to increase the 
human suffering they seek to avoid, argue 
the authors. This article examines the 
dilemma. There follows on page 71 a 
report on a related issue, raised by 

the trial of Dr. Kenneth Edelin for 
manslaughter in connection with 

an abortion. 


he scientific community is in real troube. 

The infatuation with technology that blcs- 

somed in the nineteenth century and flour- 
ished in the early twentieth is surely in a period of 
decline. As of last July 12, when former President 
Nixon signed into law the National Research Act 
of 1974, it became illegal to perform any experi- 
ment on a living fetus, “whether before or after an 
induced abortion."! The federal law thus joined at 
least fifteen pieces of state legislation in regulating, 
and in some cases prohibiting outright, fetal re- 
search. A bill passed by the Cleveland city council 
went even further. By outlawing research on dead 
fetuses, this law established the principle that (in 
the city of Cleveland at least) the detritus of an 


the National Commission for the Protection of Human Subjects, 
to be received in May, 1975. 
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abortion. In abortion, we condone procedures 
which subject the fetus to dismemberment, salt- 
induced osmotic shock, or surgical extirpation. No 
experimentation so far imagined would do the 
same. If society can condone abortion procedures 
which subject the live fetus to these unimaginable 
acts of violence, how can it balk at giving a 
mother an aspirin prior to those procedures in or- 
der to determine if the drug crosses the placenta— 
with the hope that the knowledge thereby gained 
will prevent damage to future wanted babies? Yet 
wholesale acceptance of the procedures of abortion 
and rejection of those of experimentation is the 
current moral stance of the federa! government. 
This is not some theoretical case of moral right 
or wrong independent of practical consequence. 
The rights of the about-to-be-destroyed fetus are 
protected, inevitably, at the expense of the about- 
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to-be-born child, a case argued by Dr. Thomas H. 
Shepard and Dr. Alan G. Fantal in the September, 
1974, issue of the American Journal of Diseases of 
Children. 

Dr. Richard E. Behrman, Carpentier Professor 
and Chairman of Pediatrics, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, was moved to 
plead his case publicly in the pages of the daily 
New York Times because he felt the pediatric com- 
munity must have failed to communicate to the 
public and the politicians the crucial fact that “the 
prevention and treatment of diseases that threaten 
children’s health and survival depend especially on 
fetal and infant research.” 

Does it not seem hypocritical that a country like 
the United States, which ranks fourteenth in infant 
mortality because it has neglected the nutritional 
and hygienic requirements for healthy wanted 
pregnancies, should be so concerned about poten- 
tial damage to never-to-be-born fetuses? How is it 
that a Congress that moves so slowly in major 
areas of health concern—that has failed for the 
fourth time in a row to protect the public from the 
poisons introduced into its environment and food 
by overzealous commercial interests—has had the 
temerity to tackle the unresolved dilemmas of fetal 
experimentation? 

Our legislators are understandably confused. 
Like the rest of us, they have been exposed to the 
legitimate anxieties, contradictions, and prejudices 
that inevitably cloud our thinking when we deal 
with the general problem of human experimenta- 
tion. We do not like to equate ourselves in any 
way with animals. These confusions are further 
compounded when the subjects of experimentation 
are not self-sufficient adults but innocent children, 
and still more obfuscated when the subject is that 
poorly defined entity, that potential or part person, 
which is the human fetus. 

That the fetus is living is obvious, and we tend 
to approach all living things in a different frame of 
reference and with a different set of values from 
the way we approach inanimate things. The quality 
of life commands a minimal respect. That the dis- 
tinction is often minimal can be seen in our atti- 
tude toward a cockroach or a spirochete, also living 
creatures and also members of the family of God. 

Further, we draw distinctions between “alive- 
ness" and a living entity. A cell may be alive, but. 
excepting a one-celled organism, it is not a living 
organism. It is not the live quality of the fetus 
which would elevate its rights beyond that of a 
cell, but the fact that it may be a living human 
being. or a “person.” The question of personhood 
has plagued the debate over the rights of the fetus 
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since long before the time when experimentation 
was feasible. It dominated and still dominates de- 
bate on abortion. And the passions and unresolved 
antagonisms of that debate continue to con- 
taminate the debate on experimentation. 


s in many of the most pragmatic and political 
issues, the problem of definition will deter- 
mine our position. Some of those opposed 

to abortion on moral grounds insist that the early 
fetus, even at the moment of conception, is already 
à human being. Others opposed to abortion argue 
that it must have the rights of a living human 
being not because it has the attributes of a human 
being, or the status, but because it has the poten- 
tial to become a human being. In destroying the 
fetus, you are destroying more than what it is: you 
are destroying what it might be. This position, logi- 
cal, consistent, unequivocal, permits many anti-abor- 
tionists to talk about abortion as murder. It is not 
therefore surprising that by comparison the right of 
the child-bearing woman is treated as a far lesser one. 

This respectable and respect-worthy position is held 
by a significant part of our population. To the same 
anti-abortionist, however, the use of an IUD as a con- 
traceptive device is a/so an act of murder, since it 
probably interrupts pregnancy after the point of fertil- 
ization. The use of the IUD carries the weight of in- 
fanticide—the moral horror of murder. To most of us it 
is merely another contraceptive. 

At the opposite end are those purists who see 
the developing fetus solely from the standpoint of 
the rights of the woman bearing it. The position of 
the fetus then is analogous to that of a super- 
numerary digit or an unwanted growth, violating 
the integrity and invading the body of its host. The 
rights of the mother are peremptory. 

Most of us probably fall somewhere between 
these two extremes. We recognize that describing 
the fetus as a tumor or a toe is a trivialization of 
the grandeur of human potential (and biologically 
misleading as well) Nonetheless, to describe the 
second trimester fetus as “a little person," as some 
writers have done, reflects equally serious miscon- 
ceptions. Several organ systems, despite all appear- 
ances, do not reach their ful! functional capacity 
until birth or even into the first few years there- 
after. Pivotal. of course, are the brain and central 
nervous system. 

In addition, some of the organs which in em- 
bryonic development look so much like their adult 
versions have entirely different functions. For ex- 
ample, the liver produces blood early in embryonic 
development, only to relinquish this task to the 
bone marrow later in life. The placenta, on the 
other hand, that discarded afterthought of birth, is 
the most vital organ in the fetal metabolism; it is 
responsible for excretion, assimilation, and respira- 
tion throughout pregnancy. 
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It is also a misconception to assume that only 
the body and person of the fetus are at risk Fere. 
The relationship between the mother and the de- 
veloping fetus is not a one-way street. If she is 
necessary for the life of her developing child, so 
too can the developing child affect and influence 
her life. Unfortunately we tend to consider the in- 
fluence of the fetus on the mother only when it 
threatens her life. But the fetus is a constant actor and 
agent in the mother's life processes. It influences her 
mood and appetite, and even initiates its own birth. 

Interrelated as they are—mother and fetus—they 
often have different and even conflicting needs, 
forcing re-examination of the difficult questions in 
allotting human rights. In almost all moral anc le- 
gal codes, certain rights are vested absolutely in 
the autonomous human being. These rights may be 
abridged from time to time: when the rights of the 
individual jeopardize the security of the grcup: 
when the rights of one individual conflict with the 


rights of another individual; when the judgment of 


the individual is so impaired that we are convinced 
he cannot properly exercise the privileges of auton- 
omy. But even while infringing these- rights, we 
recognize them as rights. They are the privileges of 
personhood. 

Who has rights, and what, therefore, is a person 
under law, will ultimately be decided not by the 
biologists but by the laws of the state that grants 
those rights. Science can serve the interests of the 
state only by lending the dignity of truth and accu- 
racy to the law. The landmark Supreme Court de- 
cision of January, 1973, by deciding in favor of the 
rights of the mother in reproductive decision-mak- 
ing during the first six months of pregnancy, 
clearly placed the woman's rights over the right of 
the fetus to live. Indeed, it went further than this. 
It denied the fetus legal recognition as a person 
“in the whole sense" during the first two trimesters. 

While the court's decree made it incumbent on 
the state to respect the mother's wishes to remove 
the fetus from her womb in the first trimester, it 
offered no guide as to what conduct constituted 
proper medical practice in removing it—or. more 
important, how the fetus was to be treated once 
out of the womb. At best, the court supported the 
notion that the state has a legitimate interest in 
“safeguarding maternal health" and “in main- 
taining medical standards" during pregnancy. How 
these standards apply to the fetus was left unwrit- 
ten. It is into this legal and moral vacuum that the 
current controversy over fetal experimentation falls. 

A close reading of Justice Blackmun's majority 
decision reveals that the court, in its zeal to pro:ect 
the rights of the individual, did not abandon the 
fetus entirely. Justice Blackmun acknowledged that 
as long as potential life is involved, the state may 
assert its interests beyond the protection of the 
pregnant woman. He declared that the state has an 
interest in both the pregnant female and the poten- 
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tiality of human life. In fact, according to Black- 
mun, the interest of each beccmes compelling at 
different points in pregnancy. The court places the 
starting date for the compelling nature of the 
mother's rights to self-determination at the moment of 
conception, and ostensibly places the fetus’ growing 
potential for independent existence at a point where 
its viability becomes feasible, namely at some time 
around the end of the sixth morth of pregnancy. 

By declining.to recognize the fetus as a person 
"in the whole sense," the Supreme Court absolved 
itself of any legal obligation to protect the life of 
the early fetus, or probably ever. to oversee experi- 
mentation for the first six mon:hs of fetal life. If. 
as Paul Freund of the Harvard Law School has 
observed, the governing standard of medical ex- 
perimentation is based on the person's equality of 
worth as a human being, the court's ruling pre- 
cludes our recognizing that equality in the fetus. In 
so ruling, the court opened the door to all and any 
experimentation on the first and second trimester 
fetus, and precipitated a backlash of state regu- 
lations and restrictions. 


he debate over fetal experimentation is sim- 

ply one aspect of the larger problem of con- 

trolling all human experimentation. As 
George Bernard Shaw put it, in The Doctor's Di- 
lemma, “no man is allowed to put his mother in 
the stove because he desires to «now how long an 
adult woman will survive the temperature of 500 
degrees F, no matter how important or interesting 
that particular addition to the store of human 
knowledge may be." 

Two minimal conditions wou d seem to be re- 
quired for any experimentation. The legitimate 
purposes of the experimentation must be estab- 
lished, and defined within a metaodology that does 
not offend our moral standards And the autono- 
mous rights of the individual to refuse to be ex- 
perimented upon must be respected. In effect we 
must respect the right to informed consent of an 
individual in the matter of his body and life. (Even 
with consent, society is not obl ged to grant per- 
mission for experimentation that seems indecent or 
monstrous.) 

Assuming for the moment the validity of the re- _ 
search. procedure, the problem of consent is the 
one that gives us the most difficulty. Even if the 
fetus were accorded the rights of personhood, it 
would obviously not be capabe of granting its 
consent, so, as in other conditions where an indi- 
vidual is deemed incompetent to stand for himself, 
a proxy is delegated. In the case of a child. the 
parent is the usual proxy. 

Here, too, there are limitations, depending on 
the nature of the experiment. Roughly speaking, 
experimentation can be divided into two classes: 
therapeutic experimentation, whica involves using à 
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drug or procedure on an individual before it has 
been adequately proved out, often as a last desper- 
ate measure in the treatment of a condition which 
is threatening to life; and pAilanthropic experimen- 
tation, when the individual offers himself for 
humanitarian purposes to be the subject of an ex- 
periment which may harm him and which serves 
no personal health interests. Many physicians have 
felt that with rare exceptions, no nontherapeutic 
form of experimentation should be permitted on a 
proxy basis. While it is a noble thing to offer one- 
self to science, it is less generous to sacrifice some- 
one else. Were the fetus considered a person, it 
would fall into this classification, and be immune 
from nontherapeutic experimentation. But were the 
fetus a person, we would not be free to take its 
life, and indeed, therem lies much of the covert 
opposition to this research. That group which can- 
not reconcile itself to the Supreme Court decision 
(and therefore the law of the land) will logically 
oppose any activity that builds on the right to 
abortion even if (particularly if) it allows the abor- 
tion to contribute to some common good. They do 
not want to risk the legitimation of what they con- 
sider “legalized murder." 

Since murder is a legal definition, legalized mur- 
der is a non sequitur most of us do not acknowl- 
edge; nonetheless, we can understand the anxiety 
of those who feel that the law condones a violation 
of basic principle. What seems less comprehensible 
is the position of those who morally accept our 
right to destroy the fetus, but see the utilization of 
that death for humanitarian purposes as an in- 
dignity not to be tolerated. 

This position may not be as irrational as it at 
first seems. It may stem from a recognition that 
while the fetus is less than a person, it is more 
than a thing. And, therefore, still worthy of re- 
spect. The human being after death is not a per- 
son, but it is also not just another piece of gar- 
bage. It commands a respect which limits that 
which we feel permitted to do to it. Whether we 
allow ourselves the special privilege of using the 
dead body as “material” depends on the motives 
and purposes for so doing. At times the nature of 
the use justifies and dignifies the lack of dignity in 
the method. 

If we can cut through the rhetoric, avoid the ex- 
tremes, these same standards may help us to find 
some minimal level of research that will seem sen- 
sible and permissible to a majority of the people. 

It is our contention that legislation outlawing fe- 
tal research, while based on sensitivities we respect, 
is nonetheless precipitous and premature. An out- 
right ban avoids dilemma, but at what seems to us 
an unreasonable cost. 

Our purpose here is rot to describe the wide range 
of research that might be morally acceptable to a rea- 
sonable majority of people. It is, rather, to establish à 
minimal, plausible case for fetal experimentation. 
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Fetal Politics 


To begin with, we will consider experimentation 
only on the living fetus. To allow the dead prod- 
ucts of abortion a privilege and dignity beyond 
those of the dead body is irrational and offensive; 
as long as we permit autopsy and exploitation of 
parts of the human body, we should permit eval- 
uation and use of the products of abortion. 

In establishing a minimal case, we should elimi- 
nate all research which could just as well be done 
on laboratory animals as on the fetus. The fetus 
must never be regarded as a convenient or in- 
expensive laboratory animal. We would draw an 
arbitrary line between in utere and ex utero re- 
search. Recognizing that a whole set of new con- 
siderations and new moral dilemmas are created 
when we extend the life of a ^etus outside of the 
womb for purposes of experimentation, we would 
not consider this research. And we would distin- 
guish our case from research done on the ex- 
pendable or replenishable by-products of concep- 
tion, notably those cells shed into the amniotic 
fluid or the fluid itself, recognizing that contingent 
upon adequate demonstration of the safety of ob- 
taining these materials through “amniocentesis,” 
this research raises special problems other than 
violating the integrity of the fetus. 

The most justifiable experiment would seem to 
us to be that which is closest to the therapeutic 
model. Of course, in the case of abortion the fetus 
cannot be “helped” by being experimented upon 
since it is doomed to death anyhow, but perhaps 
its death can be ennobled because it served those 
more fortunate. If the doomed fetus could be used 
to supply the information that would permit those 
same parents, or similar parents, a greater opportu- 
nity for a healthy wanted child, we would have a 
persuasive argument for experimentation. The clas- 
sic example would involve a disease lethal or dam- 
aging to the gestating child and a vaccine or drug 
that would prevent the disease in an expectant 
mother. The vaccine has been proved harmless or 
the drug efficacious to adults, though its effect on 
the developing fetus is unkncwn, ie. it may be 
harmless or therapeutic or it may be more destruc- 
tive than the disease. 

The development of the -ubella vaccination 
against German measles is a prototypic example. 
Exposure to German measles causes serious abnor- 
malities in 20 to 40 percent of exposed fetuses. To 
protect the developing fetus against infection, 
mothers must be immunized, but for many years 
no one knew whether the rubella vaccine would 
harm the fetus itself. Pre-abortion studies were vir- 
tually the only way to determiae quickly the safety 
of rubella vaccine. The altermatives would be to 
give the vaccine to an exposed expectant mother 
who wanted her child, running the risk of seriously 
damaging or killing the child; not to give her the 
vaccine, allowing her the option of carrying to 
term a possibly congenitally defective child; to 
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abort what might be a healthy fetus to avoic the 
roughly one-out-of-three odds of having a child 
with some defect. (We now bypass these dilemmas 
by vaccinating pre-adolescent girls or a maximal 
portion of the population of grade-schoolers.) 

The alternative, to do research on fetuses, seems 
clearly the most humane solution. Since we know 
we are going to destroy, dismember, and discard 
the fetus in a procedure known as abortion, it 
seems a small indignity to expose it to the rubella 
vaccine just prior to that termination, and in the 
process determine whether or not there is an effect 
on the unborn child. At best the vaccine would nct af- 
fect the child, and if the woman were to change her 
mind, the pregnancy would have been protected; at 
worst, the fetus would have been exposed to an at- 
tenuated form of a virus which otherwise causes ab- 
normalities in one case out of three. 

This minimal sort of research, which begins 
while the woman is still pregnant and ends with an 
assay of her aborted fetus, is precisely the research 
expressly prohibited by the new federal regu- 
lations, despite the knowledge that the testing of 
new vaccines or potential therapies for genetic .dis- 
eases which might prevent congenital abnormalities 
or fetal death requires such study. 

Consider the recent occurrences. In a joint studv 
to determine the safety of the rubella vaccine, a re- 
search team headed by Dr. Antti Vaheri at the 
University of Helsinki, including workers at ‘Case 
Western Reserve University and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, gave one form. of. rubella vaccine 
to thirty-five pregnant women some eleven to 
thirty days before abortion. In the United States, 
all that was done was to conduct a test for pres- 
ence of the virus in the aborted fetus, yet the NIH 
contacted the. U.S. researchers and “reached an 
agreement" with them to suspend further work. 


In 1972, when smallpox broke out over a large . 


area of Yugoslavia, the large-scale vaccination. pro- 
gram there was hampered by a nagging uncer- 
tainty over whether a possible risk to an unborn 
child would exist if the vaccine virus were given to 
pregnant women. Because of this concern, women 
who were pregnant—and therefore, their fetuses— 
were denied protection from the ravages of small- 
pox which, since 1932, has been known to be ca- 
pable of causing fetal death. More important, 
women who were vaccinated unknowingly while in 
the very.early stages of pregnancy had to be urged 
to abort because of the unknown risks of the vac- 
cine to their fetuses. As a result, many more fetal 
deaths were probably caused by our lack of knowl- 
edge than by the epidemic itself. If Yugoslavia or 
other countries had been encouraged, or permit:ed. 
to expose a small number of pregnant women al- 
ready committed to abortion, we might have 
learned if the vaccine virus crossed the placenta. 
and much fetal death could have been avoided. 

An appalling range of viral infection (chicxen 
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pox, mumps, measles, hepatitis, etc.) is associated 
with an increased risk of fetal disability or death, 
especially during ithe first trimester, and there is in- 
creasing need for research leading to the protection 
of the fetus from these agents. 

One lesser known but serious condition during 
pregnancy is that caused by the cytolomegalovirus. 
This infection is estimated to cause between 1000 
and 3000 cases of mental retardation in this coun- 
try annually. As long as the vaccine research is not - 
permitted, we will be encouraging abortion in all 
cases of exposure to this virus, since most parents 
will not want to run the risk of having a mentally 
retarded or seriously damaged child. 

We find ourselves, therefore, in a peculiar posi- 
tion. The total destruction of one or two normal fe- 
tuses to protect against the possible birth of one 
abnormal fetus, under current law in the United 
States, is not legally objectionable. We allow and 
sometimes encourage just such a practice in the 
case of a male fetus at risk for hemophilia. Here, | 
abortion of the norma! male, virtually in- 
distinguishable from its affected brother, is sanc- 
tioned to ensure that half the time, a hemophilic 
fetus is eliminated. Yet to do research which might 
save both infants on a fetus that is about to be de- 
stroyed is, if we accept the current status quo, mor- 
ally objectionable. We will, in addition, have to 
permit the birth of many seriously crippled chil- 
dren when exposure to the virus or presence of ge- 
netic disease has not been detected, or the parent 
is morally opposed to abortion. 

At some point it becomes unethical not to do fe- 
tal experimentation. We believe that point has 
been reached when the research has as its objective 
the saving of the lives (or the reduction of defects) 
of other, wanted fetuses. Certainly the cost of not 
doing studies which could provide a means to pro- 
tect the developing fetus against a viral or bacte- 
rial infection which may be fatal or crippling is 
greater than the costs here incurred. The medical 
ethic “do no harm” would, of course, be violated— 
but we already violated that principle when we ac- 
cepted the concept of abortion. The ultimate harm 
of destroying the fetus trivializes that which pre- 
cedes it. Yet abortion is legal, and we are in the ri- 
diculous position of having legalized abortion while 
prosecuting researchers. Four doctors are currently 
under indictment in Boston for having performed 
an experiment to determine if antibiotics to 
combat fetal syphilis could breach the placenta in 
therapeutic concentrations. The charge: "illegal dis- 
section.” as defined by an 1814 Massachusetts 
grave-robbing statute. 

In an ideal world, no experimentation on any 
human beings, or on any living things, would be 
permitted. We do not live in a perfect world, and 
any experimentation on living creatures probably 
desensitizes us to a certain extent. As those crea- 
tures approach ‘personhood. the restrictions on the- 


experimentation become more urgent and more 
necessary. But "not doing" is a form of doing, as 
we have shown. Not permitting a treatment is per- 
mitting a disease. The distinctions between passive 
and active harm are increasingly difficult to deter- 
mine. If we do not do research on unwanted fe- 
tuses, we will do it on wanted fetuses, and indeed 
on children. Every new utilization of a drug, oper- 
ative procedure, vaccine, or antibiotic on a human 
patient is an experiment and involves an act of 
faith. Any laboratory animal differs in reaction 
from a human being in significant ways. The first 
person on whom any new procedure is used is 
therefore an experimental animal, and often sub- 
ject to fatality. Since we did not test the thalido- 
mides on unwanted fetuses, we tested them un- 
wittingly on wanted ones. 
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"No experimentation" is not an option. Society 
demands the alleviation of diseases and deformities 
of children. We will continue to experiment. We 
have the choice only of which experimental popu- 
lation. At worst, fetal research degrades abortion 
by making it a vehicle for ends of no relevance to 
the specific life it takes; at best, however, it endows 
the process of abortion with human values it will 
not otherwise have. 

In all of this we must never reduce even the un- 
wanted fetus to the level of an experimental ani- 
mal. We must recognize the nobility of that which 
it might have been; we must honor its potential. 
But we must not err in the opposite direction. We 
must not guard the “rights” of the about-to-be- 
destroyed fetus at the expense of the safety and 
health of the wanted, about-to-be-born child. C 


WHEN IS 
AN ABORTION 
NOT 
AN ABORTION? 


by Seth Mydans 








Said Defense Attorney William P. 
Homans, Jr.: “This fetus mever drew a 
single breath outside the body of the 
mother . . . although the indictment refers 
to the killing of a ‘baby boy’ no ‘baby 
boy’ ever existed, and certainly no ‘baby 
boy’ was ever killed.” 

Assistant District Attorney Newman A. 
Flanagan remarked: “If it looks like a 
duck, walks like a duck, quacks like a 
duck . . . use your common sense." 


id Dr. Kenneth C. Edelin kill a person at 
Boston City HospitaD Can other doctors 
be convicted of manslaughter in the 

deaths of fetuses they abort, as Edelin was? 
There are no commonly accepted medical or le- 
gal standards to define a human being. Edelin's 
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manslaughter trial early this year hinged on that 
definition and om a cluster of related questions 
about the limits of human life and medical respon- 
sibility. They are questions that will grow in ur- 
gency as doctors become more skilled in sustaining 
life before an infant can function for itself, or after 
an old or sick person loses his capacity to function. 

“A fetus is not a person and not the subjeet of 
an indictment for manslaughter,” Boston’s Superior 
Court Judge James P. McGuire told the jury. 

Yet twelve men and women found Edelin guilty 
on February 15 of homicide in the death of a 
twenty- to twenty-four-week-old fetus during the 
course of a legal abortion. 

Their verdict left doctors and lawyers debating 
over just what it was Edelin had killed. Under the 
judge's instructions it had to have been something 
more than a fetus. If so, at what point did the 
fetus become.a person protected by law? To: stay 
on the safe side of that question, a number of hos- 


pitals around the country have now cut back on. 


abortions performed after the third month of preg- 
nancy. 
In reaching their decision, the jurors appear to 


have ignored many of the legal and medical points 


raised about the scope of an abortion, the moment 
of birth, and the ability of a fetus to survive on its 
own. And they left behind them questions about 
whether a jury of laymen can be asked to decide a 
case whose outcome rests on technical questions 
and disputes over definitions. 

“I don't believe it's possible for a jury of people 
like those who were selected to. really understand 
the issues, especially some of the scientific and 
medical problems encountered at the trial," Ecelin 
said later. “We attempted to educate them, and I 
guess we failed. As a jury of my peers . . . it cer- 
tainly was not." 

The jurors themselves said.they were most im- 
pressed by a photograph of the fetus. which :hey 
said “looked like a baby," and by the prosecu:or's 


insistence that the aborted fetus was due all the at- 


tention a baby would receive. 

"That baby should have had the chance to prove 
his own viability," said juror Paul A. Holland. 
"There is only one person that can make that deci- 
sion, and that is the baby. . . . We did not agree 
that [Edelin] took the proper precautions.in. check- 
ing the baby." 

Although the verdict may have appeared to run 
counter to much of the testimony, it did make a 
statement that doctors and lawyers must now take 
into account. It made a statement about the atti- 
tudes of twelve ordinary people toward the poten- 
tial person involved in an abortion, and about the 
duty a doctor owes it. 

Edelin, thirty-six, is coordinator of ambula:ory 
services in the obstetrical and gynecological ward 


Seth Mydans covered the Edelin trial in Boston. 
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of Boston City Hospital, where many of the 
patients are black and poor. At the time of the 
abortion, he” was chief resident in the department, 
one of only two residents who routinely performed 
abortions. Although he does rot like to perform 
them, he says, he believes strongly that he has an 
obligation to provide the best medical care to a 
woman, whether she wishes to give birth or termi- 
nate her pregnancy. 

“I will continue to do abortions. They are a 
woman's right," he said after his conviction. 
"Women since they've been on this earth have 
been making that choice, whether they want to 
carry that baby or not... The only humane 
thing we can do is make sure that when they make 
that choice they have the opportunity to make it 
under the best conditions possible." 

On October 3, 1973, Edelin performed a legal 
abortion at the request of a pregnant seventeen- 
year-old, completing the operation by hysterotomy, 
or mini-Cesarean; after three attempts at saline in- 
fusion failed. In. the hysterotomy, he removed the 
fetus through an incision in its- mother's abdomen, 
peeling»it from the wall of the womb and scooping” 
it out along with the afterbirth. 

Two months later, investigators from the Suffolk 
County district attorney's office found the fetus in 
the hospital’s morgue as they gathered evidence for 
another indictment against four physicians per- 
forming research on the tissues of aborted fetuses. 
That prosecution, based on an 1814 grave-robbing 
statute, is next. on Assistant District Attorney 
Flanagan's docket. 

When Edelin's case came to trial in January, 
Flanagan argued that although the abortion: was 
legal, the death. of the fetus was not; that the abor- 
tion was completed: the moment.the fetus was. sep- 
arated from the wall of the womb, and that at that 
moment a baby was born *with all the rights that 
you have under the Constitution of the United 
States." 

Defense Attorney Homans called this reasoning 
“metaphysical.” He argued that the entire opera- 
tion, including the death of the fetus, was pro- 
tected by the U.S. Supreme Court's decision legal- 
izing most abortions. In any event, he said, the 
fetus never was born and never legally became a 
person. 

The conviction of Dr. Edelin, despite that de- 
fense, opens the possibility that any doctor may be 
convicted of homicide in the death of a legally 
aborted» fetus—particularly in late abortions and 
those. performed by hysterotomy, which run the 
risk of producing a fetus. that shows at least fleet- 
ing signs. of life. 

The trial raised sensitive questions skirted by the 
companion Supreme Court rulings of: January, 
1973, knowa.as “Roe and Doe.” In those rulings, 
the court barred states from interfering with à 
woman's right to an abortion before a fetus be- 


came viable—but left the moment and definition of 
viability unclear. And the trial reopened debate 
about the status of persons on the fringes of life, 
on either side of the moment of birth or death. 

“If the obstetrician has the right to destroy the 
live-born infant in an abortion procedure, would 
he not have the same nght to extinguish the life of 
a newborn infant with a congenital defect whose 
mother may not want him?" asked Dr. Matthew J. 
Bulfin of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, president of the 
American Association cf Pro-Life Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists. “The acceptance of this principle 
surely would in fact be providing legal endorse- 
ment for euthanasia." 

As this debate was brought into the courtroom, 
with separate sets of medical experts testifying for 
the prosecution and defense, the jurors found 
themselves confronted with at least two conflicting 
opinions on almost every point raised. 

In Roe and Doe, the court said a fetus is gener- 
ally considered viable at about twenty-eight weeks' 
gestational age, but that viability sometimes comes 
as early as twenty-four weeks. It drew its estimates 
from generally accepted medical practice. But the 
authors of two basic obstetrical textbooks, on 
which much of this practice is based, testified at 
the trial to their own uncertainty about the age at 
which a fetus can survive. They and other doctors 
also pointed out that "survival" itself is a disputed 
concept: does it mean life for a minute, for twenty- 
eight days, or for a lifetime of contribution to 
society? 

Flanagan capitalized on their uncertainty, asking 
each one whether the determination of viability 
should not be left up :o the fetus itself, no matter 
how statistically tiny its chance. The doctor's role, 
he said, is simply to give it the best medical care 
as it struggles for life. 

Roe and Doe also did not specifically define 
abortion, leaving another open question whose an- 
swer could affect Edelin's fate. If abortions pre- 
suppose the death of the fetus, as Edelin claimed, 
then his entire procedure was legal and immune 
from prosecution. But Flanagan's medical experts 
insisted that an abortion was nothing more than 
the termination of pregnancy, which could some- 
times result in a live birth. 

The definition of birth itself became pivotal as 
witnesses raised questions of fact about the proce- 
dure Edelin used and the exact moment the fetus 
died. Doctors testifying against him agreed that 
birth means the separation of the placenta from 
the wall of the womb, the moment at which the 
fetus "goes on its own systems" for nourishment 
and oxygen. Defense witnesses repeated the more 
commonly understood definition of the word as in- 
volving expulsion or removal from the mother's 
body. And Judge McGuire supported that under- 
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standing of the word in his charge to the jury. 

The distinction was crucial, for Edelin was ac- 
cused of killing the aborted fetus before removing 
it from inside its mother. Flanegan charged that he 
held it motionless inside the womb and watched a 
wall clock for three minutes as it struggled for air 
and died. Edelin, supported by testimony from two 
nurses and a medical student, denied the three- 
minute wait, and claimed that in fact there was no 
working wall clock for him to watch. But he did 
not deny that he had no intention of delivering a 
live baby: “It would have been contrary to the 
wishes of the mother." 

Although Flanagan’s only eyewitness had testi- 
fied emphatically that “the baby was dead" when 
Edelin finally removed it, the prosecutor brought 
other witnesses who claimed it had breathed out- 
side its mother. On the basis of their examination 
of its lungs, a medical examiner and a pathologist 
testified that the fetus could have drawn breath 
outside its mother. 

But witnesses for the defense looked at the same 
slides of lung tissue and insisted that no air had 
been breathed, that the lunas showed signs of 
gasps within the uterus but not outside it. One of 
these witnesses even suggestec that the gasps had 
come during the earlier attempts at saline infusion, 
and that the fetus had died at that time—before 
the hysterotomy began. 

In the face of the series o^ contradictory testi- 
mony throughout the trial, the jury's verdict ap- 
peared to fall short of the “moral certainty beyond 
a reasonable doubt" that Judge McGuire said was 
called for. The verdict appeared to be based on a 
series of possibilities: that the fetus might have 
been a person, might have been viable, might have 
been born, might have breathed outside its mother. 

But it did appear to reflect a certainty that nei- 
ther the legal rights of the surgeon nor the wishes 
of the mother were enough :o deny the fetus a 
chance for life. The jury's decision, based on a 
photograph that “looked like a baby," appeared to 
state that as long as there was a reasonable doubt 
that this was not a person, it must be treated with 
every care a person would receive. 

Edelin talked later about the hard decisions ev- 
ery doctor must make, the balancing he must do 
between the needs of the mother and the aborted 
fetus, between those of the fe:us and a premature 
infant who may need attention. 

There is likely to be an increasing number of 
these hard decisions as artificial placentas, or test- 
tube babies, are developed, and as doctors learn to 
keep alive the old and sick. 

The decisions are currently being made in a le- 
gal vacuum, and the trial of Kenneth Edelin 
served to point out some of the questions that 
need to be answered. |] 
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A story by Roberta Silman 


hen all the cousins in my family got to- 

gether, it was me they locked in the 

closet. Or used as the patient when they 
played doctor. Or ran away and left me counting 
alone in the yard, hiding my eyes, eagerly antici- 
pating where I would look for them, until, finally, 
I realized that they had once again abandoned me. 
Lips quivering, I found my Aunt Beadie. “Don’t 
cry, Mona,” she said softly as she stroked my Fair. 
And then lifted single strands toward the light try- 
ing to discover whv my hair didn't shine like the 
other cousins' hair. 

"Children can be very cruel," she said. "It will 
be better when you're grown." 

When I went to college—a good eastern girls’ 
college, on scholarship, of course—there was one 
blissful night that first fall. About twenty girls in 
the scholarship dorm (they had us all in one hcuse 
just in case we tried to forget we were poorer than 
the others) sat on the floor in my room and lis- 
tened to my records of Dvorák's chamber music 
after the house meeting. 

A few weeks later they elected me house prssi- 
dent. Was I proud! Even after I discovered that | 
was the janitor. "She's president of her house at 
that fancy college they sent her to," Aunt Bezdie 
bragged. 

But even smart, plain people need company. So 
if it isn't real company, if you're smart like I am, 
you make up company. There's no need to die for 
lack of someone to talk to. 

You wouldn't believe what interesting friends | 
have. Once Virginia Woolf stepped into the car. It 
was a little awkward; she's very tall and I have a 
Datsun. But she managed, cape and all, and she 
hugged that beautiful mauve cape to herself and 
she stared at me with her marvelous sunken eyes 
and as we drove we talked. The usual, at first—the 
road, the fall colors (it was October). a bunch of 
geese flying south, the bearded philosophers in the 
sky (they looked like sheep to me, but why ar- 
gue?) And then I said, “Virginia, with all your 
troubles, why didn’t you ever visit Freud? Surely 
one of your friends could have. gotten you an ap- 
pointment.” After all, sometimes the famous dcn't 
like to use their names—they prefer their friends. 
She sighed. I looked at her out of the corner of my 
eye, a little afraid I might have offended her. But 
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she is, basically, despite the cape, very down-to- 
earth. "I was sure if I went to Freud I would never 
write again. The writing and the insanity were in- 
terlocked.” She made it sound so simple that I 
didn't pursue it, though I’m sure she would have 
liked to be a better wife to Leorard. 

Virginia comes back, though after that first time, 
never alone. Either with her sister Vanessa, or 
Leonard, or Bunny Garnett, onze with Eliot. That 
was almost disastrous. He's so shy, and I was 
working so hard to get something, anything. out of 
his thin lips that I almost wrapped around a tele- 
phone pole. 

At one time or another half of the people who 
are buried in Westminster Abbey have been in my 
car. And many who aren't buried there. I took a 
lot of English Lit at college, though I was a history 
major. My mother thought I would be another 
Mommsen. But who wants historians these days— 
not with the history we're making. So I took my 
masters in social work, finally succumbed to an 
afro (Aunt Beadie still says, feebly now—her shiny- 
haired kids put her in a home—“If only you had 
brushed it more as a child, Mona"), and I’m head 
of the social workers in one of those big New York 
hospitals. All day long I try tc help people who 
have babies with birth defects, s:sters with multiple 
sclerosis, brothers with heart trcuble, parents with 
cancer. Not exactly the life I dreamed for myself. 
But at least theres money for the Datsun and 
weekends out of town. Every other weekend, there 
I am, on some parkway out of New York—to Ver- 
mont in the fall, to the Jersey shore in summer, or 
Martha’s Vineyard, Newport, Nantucket. In the 
winter it’s the cities: Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, there are so many interesting places. 

Kafka likes Philadelphia. He likes the quiet old 
Federal houses, and we have spent days in the 
Franklin Institute. Once I took him to Washington: 
he was fascinated by that wonderful pendulum 
they have in the Smithsonian. “! have finally seen 
time,” he said when he saw it, but he won't go 
back. It was too noisy for him, the traffic fright- 
ened him, the crowds and lines depressed him. 
Even in Rock Creek Park, which is one of the 
most beautiful spots in the East, he seemed un- 
comfortable. “Look at her eyes!” I pointed to those 
incredible blue eyes of Mohini, the white tigress, 
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stalking her cage. Kafka looked to please me, but 
he was miserable. “I cculd have written that lonely 
tigress,” he murmured as we drove home. To di- 
vert him I started to talk about my job, but he 
said quickly, "Tell me something pleasant, Mona, 
please, just happy things." 

When Herzog was published I had a definite 
sense of déjà vu. The people were different, but | 
had been doing it for years, and not just letters. 
Why write to someone if you can talk to him? Isn't 
that what the telephone ad says? 


oday I am alone. Chekhov had to mulch his 

roses for winter, Henry James gets carsick 

on long trips, Napoleon had a stomachache, 
Bill Shakespeare had another date. Donne was 
free, but he's such dour company lately, I decided 
to pass. Occasionally I need to collect my thoughts 
a little. And it's pouring and there's a rainbow of 
leaves falling from the trees which, when they 
land, make the road slick. I need all my wits about 
me driving today. Tha: slight element of danger in 
a slick road is exciting, though. Danger, no matter 
how slight, does make people feel adventurous, 
and with my hands on the wheel, I feel like those 
little boys who vroom vroom near the hospital all 
day long imitating the ambulance call and the po- 
lice whistle. 

Vroom! Vroom! Now lm in Vermont. I like 
crossing borders. New possibilities. So far I’ve been 
in thirty-six of the fifty states. I have a big wall 
map at home and I color in the states after I’ve 
been there. Sometimes I plan my vacations to see 
how many more states I can knock off. Once I 
drove my parents back to Florida just to color in 
more states. They didn't know that, of course. 
"You're such a good daughter, Mona," my mother 
crooned when we said good-bye. I am the only 
child, and they had high hopes for me, but this 
time I didn't get the usual lecture about finding a 
man and settling down and getting married like all 
your cousins are. Omission is sometimes bliss. 

Jeesus Christ! I slam on the brake. I almost 
killed him! What an idiot to stand practically in 
the middle of the road wearing an orange jacket 
when everything else around is orange. He's 
young, probably in his early twenties, and wearing 
a pack. He wedges it in through the small window 
and then sits down beside me. He smells of wet 
wool and not too many baths recently. 

"You're lucky you have all your toes," I say. 
Did I mention that he has a lovely dark beard? 
Fine and black and silky, and yes, almost shiny. 

| almost never pick up hitchhikers because the 
car is usually occupied by my friends. But it is 
pouring and I practically killed him and, as I said 
SER RS TD: 5 eS E 
Roberta Silman, whose stories have appeared in The 
New Yorker and elsewhere, lives near New York City. 
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before, I am alone. So why rot? He doesn't look 
like the mugging type. 

"Im Louis," he says, “and you are very sweet to 
pick me up. It is raining very hard." He smiles a 
toothy smile, almost a caricature of a smile be- 
cause he has such large, even teeth. He's glad to 
be in a dry place, that's clear. 

"Are you from Paree?” I say. He nods. 

"Where are you going?" 

"To Canada. I have a cousin north of Montreal. 
I'm going to stay there till Christmas and then I'll 
go home." 

"Do you go to the University?" 

"No, I am graduated, have graduated," he cor- 
rects himself. He speaks English slowly, but you 
can tell that he is getting the f2el of the language. 

"Where are you going?" He starts unfolding his 
map. 

“Oh, Pm just out for a ride. No place in particu- 
lar. Just out to see the leaves. But it rained in- 
stead." 

“Yes.” He smiles and gestures at the falling 
leaves with his skinny palms upward. "What is 
your name?" 

"Mona." 

"What do you do?" I can see he is making a 
guess in his head, and I wonder what I look like to 
him, but I can't exactly ask. 

"Social work—in a big New York hospital. Help 
people face their lives." He nods. 

"My cousin is an anesthetist in l'Hópital de la 
Gare in Paris." 

"Your cousin is a lot lucker than me," I say, 
but he doesn't get it. 

Still, he’s nice. And observent. And it's so good 
to smell an actual man in the car. 

Maybe it was the smell tha: did it. Who knows? 
Who knows what makes people act the way I did? 
Because suddenly, after we nad been riding for 
about half an hour. I wanted desperately to go to 
bed with him. 

"Could you do me a favor?" I asked. His hand 
sought the window handle and he started opening 
it a little to get the fog off the windshield. 

“Well, yes, that, too. But something else." 

He raised his eyebrows. 

"Could you go with me to a motel? Could 
you"—my palms were so sweaty they almost 
slipped off the wheel—“Could you sleep with me? 
It won't take long." I needn't have added that, be- 
cause I could see, thank God, that he wasn't re- 
pelled. Just a little surprised. Well, maybe a lot 
surprised. So was I. But my surprise didn't make 
me take it back or try to make a joke of it or pre- 
tend I had had a moment o? madness. The offer 
was still good, and as he paused before he an- 
swered, I could see that he was sizing me up. 

Now although I'm not as good-looking as my 
cousin who was freshman queen at Penn State her 
first year, Pm not all that bad either. Plain, not 
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really homely. I have sallow, slightly yellow skin 
that no amount of makeup can help. and going- 
gray dirty blonde hair, but my figure is tidy and I 
do have a bust. A married doctor once lived with 
me off and on for about two years, but I finally 
had to end that because the landlord was getting 
angry. He never wiped his feet when he came into 
the hall. It began to get under my skin, too. After 
he left the apartment I always had to vacuum. 
Where he found so much mud in New York I'll 
never know! The landlord was right; he had gotten 
to be boring anyhow. 

Louis took his time. I didn't mind. There is 
something nice about having a real, actually sub- 
stantial man looking at you. Kind of like Bishop 
Berkeley's question: Are you a woman if there is 
no one to see you as one? Well, Louis made me 
feel very womanly, and the more he looked the 
more I felt. 

Finally he said, "Sure." That Americanese was 
perfect. I pulled into the nearest motel. 

"My son would like to dry off and take a bath," 
I said to the clerk and pointed to Louis who was 
still sitting in the car. 

"You mean you're not staying for the night?” 

“No, Pm sorry. We have to be on our way. My 
mothers dying in Montreal. But my son hac to 
change a flat tire and got soaked to the skin. With 
one member of the family dying I don't wan: to 
take any chances." 

She gave me the room for half price. 

Actually, I didn't feel like so much of a liar. As 
soon as the door closed, Louis asked if I wouldn't 
mind if he took a bath first. I said, “Of course aot. 
take your time." 

While Louis was in the bath I undressed slowly 
and got into bed naked and had an argument with 
Bill Shakespeare who had gotten stood up and 
wanted to join me now. 

"| already have a date," I told him in as harsh a 
whisper as I could muster, because Shakespeare is 
probably my favorite person in all of history. 

Bill stroked his beard and looked at me kindly. 
"Enjoy it. You don't get a chance like this often," 
he said, and left quietly. 

I lay there and looked around. It was the usual 
depressing motel room—avocado rug, green-flow- 
ered chair, and light green walls that reminded me 
of the hospital. Near the door was a large stain on 
the ceiling. I got out of bed and walked closer to 
it. The ceiling had been patched but it was just a 
matter of time before the leak would start again. 
When Louis came out of the bathroom with a 
towel wrapped around his waist I showed it to 
him. He smiled and went back into the bathroom 
and came out with a bucket that had obviously 
seen some use. 

Louis’ beard was not unlike Shakespeare's, and 
as we made love he whispered in French. Though 
I couldn't understand him, his tone was right. Ev- 
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erything would have been lovelv if the leak hadn't 
begun about halfway through. P/ink, plonk. Plink, 
plonk. The steady sound made me want to cry, but 
I tried not to show it. I guess I succeeded, because 
Louis looked very pleased with himself and 
promptly fell asleep in my arms. When he woke 
up we made love again, and although the water 
was still dripping I had gottem used to it. That 
time everything was better. 

When I began to get dressed I noticed that a 
spider had begun to make a web in my under- 
pants. My stomach was in a rage of hunger. I 
looked at my watch. We had been there four 
hours. But what better way to spend a rainy au- 
tumn afternoon in New England? We ate a little 
bread and jam from Louis' pack and then left. 

"That must have been some bath," the clerk said 
when I returned the key. I could see in the mirror 
behind her that I no longer looked as if I had a 
dying mother. My sallow face was flushed. 

"There's a leak in the ceiling of that room," I 
said brusquely, and ran to the car. 

We had coffee and cereal and pancakes in a 
place up the road that served breakfast food all 
day. Louis didn't talk much; he kept looking at me 
with a puzzled expression. 

"What's the matter?" 

His voice was tinged with regret. “No one will 
believe me that this happened." 

"Why do you have to tell anyone?" I said 
quietly. I hated to be laughed at over coffee cups. 

"Because I’m not sure it will be real unless I tell 
anyone." He smiled his gorgeous smile. I nodded. 
That, at least, I understood. 

“It’s real if it’s in your mind." I put my hand on 
his as he paused between pancakes. "Believe me, I 
know." 

Back in the Datsun we roce peacefully. The 
weather was beginning to clear; there was going to 
be a sunset that would make everyone who saw it 
forget how much it had rained. From the vent on 
mv side of the car I could feel the air getting 
crisper. 

"Could you do me a favor?" I asked. 

He spoke quickly: “I have to tell you, Mona, 
that my cousin in Montreal is a girl.” I slowed 
down. All I had wanted was for him to open the 
window. 

But he was uncomfortable. In Paris older women 
do live with younger men; maybe he thought I 
wanted to take him home. In a few minutes there 
was a picnic area on our side of the road, and I 
dropped him off. 

Soon Shakespeare slid onto the seat next to me 
and we watched the sunset together in front of one 
of my favorite inns in all of New England. Then I 
had a long, leisurely dinner, and George Eliot and 
Henry Lewes stopped by for a nightcap, and I 
slept like a baby that night. 

The first fifteen minutes at work Monday morn- 
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ing were filled with the usual resistance to the 
smell of the hospital. In short, I pressed my lips to- 
gether while taking deep breaths through my nose 
to fight off nausea. By nine-twenty I felt as if I 
had been living there forever. 

The waiting room to my office was filled. Criss- 
cross lines of suffering on the people's faces made 
me feel as if I were surrounded by a dozen pieces 
of human graph paper. And no matter what I did, 
arranged, or said, I couldn't help them. I was noth- 
ing more than Sisyphus in a white coat, a name 
tag, and a run beginning in my left stocking. 
Quickly I passed my puzzled secretary and all 
those resigned yet still hopeful pairs of eyes. I had 
to take a walk. If I didn't move my legs a little, I 
thought I would suffocate. 

Emily Bronté joined me in the hall, and we 
closed our eyes and walked rapidly down the 
newly tiled halls. We pretended we were striding 
along the moors. "Remember, Mona, how many 
died of tuberculosis then," she said. *And what 
good work they're doing here now." 

"But it smells of death and dying. Why should 
good work smell of death?" I replied. 

"The smell does defeat one," she admitted, and 
disappeared. 

As I was going back to my office, my doctor 
friend stopped me. "Hi, Mona, how are you?" 
We're still friends. I don't believe in grudges. 
"Don't whine, Mona, and hold no grudges. They're 
dead ends," Aunt Beadie always said. She was 
right. Even history teaches you that. 

"Im fine," I said. “The foliage in Vermont was 
gorgeous on Sunday after the rain. And I met a 
nice young man from Paris.” Of course he didn’t 
believe me. “And you?” 

“The same.” His mouth turned down a little at 
the corners; he expected some comfort, but I 
wasn't in the mood. I simply waited. 

When he saw no sympathy forthcoming. he 
straightened his mouth briskly. 

"Listen, Mona, you saved me a call. There are 
complicated problems in Room 201. The patient's 
wife had a heart attack over the weekend and is in 
Intensive Care. And in 117 there's a boy who was 
in a motorcycle accident. He'll be a vegetable. His 
parents are devastated. He was a Merit Scholar at 
Harvard," he added in a low, confidential voice. 
Obviously it was Harvard that impressed him. 
Whenever we talked, he never failed to remind me 
why I was relieved to see him leave my apartment 
for the last time. 

"I know you'll see someone from both of those 
families today. Try to get back to me after four." He 
squeezed my elbow, either for Harvard or for old 
times, I suppose, and I headed back to the office. 

It was a ghastly morning. One of the worst I’ve 
ever had. The stone gets heavier as we get older. 
By noon I was dripping wet—I perspire when I 
have to watch people cry. Before I went out for 
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lunch 1 changed my bra and blouse and then 
picked up a sandwich and coffee and headed 
toward Central Park. It was a school holiday and 
they had closed the park to traffic, so as I ate I 
watched the bicyclers. They locked happy; I began 
to feel a little better. 

Then Rilke came along and sat beside me. Now 
there's a man. I wished I had combed my hair. We 
chatted quietly and then, because the sun seemed 
to be having one last burst of energy before the 
fall really closed in, we moved to another bench 
and arranged ourselves so the sun could warm our 
faces. Saturday's storm had knocked so many of 
the leaves off the trees. I started to mourn the lost 
leaves, but then Rilke said, *They'll come back, 
Mona." He covered my hand with his. "It is so 
good not to be alone in autumn," he murmured. 

After a bit a breeze came up, and although I 
protested, Rilke insisted on taking off his cape. 
Tenderly he spread it over my shoulders, and we 
sat there contentedly until it was time for me to 
get back to work. O 


THINKING 
OF THE WORLD 
AS IDEA 


l. 
At three o'clock in the morning 
the Staten Island ferry sails for pure joy 
look: it is Bishop Berkeley's s:ateliest image . 
slipping its berth, moving out into the open harbor 
beneath its lights nothing at ell. 


23 
You too amaze me, houses of Brooklyn. 
All day you are meek, you cup 
unhappiness like water 


when all you want is to be nothing but windows 
to take off into the sky like a flock of birds. 
Now the men sleep 

who sat on the stoop after supper 


and the woman who kept crying 

"[ don't care if I ever see you again” 
and tenuous, luminous 

you sway to the breath of that sleeper 
who dreams the poem that widens 
until it becomes the world. 


by Katha Pollitt 
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ELLING I ON 
IN 
PRIVATE 


by Irving Townsend 





Few men so eloquently “wordy” have ever 
revealed so little of themselves to the 
world as did Duke Ellington. As some 
men hide behind public silence, he hid 
behind public phrases to build the walls 
around him ever higher. 


uke Ellington and I faced each other alone 
for the first time in a tent in Newport, 
Rhode Island, in 1956. He was waiting to 
go on stage to play at George Wein's Newport 
Jazz Festival. It was an appearance that Ellington 
had his doubts about, and with good reason; an 
appearance important to him, and therefore one 
for which he had carefully prepared. He had not 
been drawing large audiences. The lucrative college 
dates had been going to the Brubeck Quartet, 
Miles Davis, and Erroll Garner. The Basie band 
was riding high. The jazz impressario Norman 
Granz, Duke believed, was ignoring him in favor 
of Louis Armstrong and Ella Fitzgerald. Even 
George Wein was not sure enough of Ellington's 
drawing power to make him the star attraction. 
Ellington the composer was also in limbo. His 


best writing was, according to his ever-present crit- 
ics, fifteen years behind him, and he was reminded 
of it wherever he went. All anybody wanted to 
hear was “Sophisticated Lady" and “Mood In- 
digo." Jazz writers reminisced in print about the 
old band. They lamented the loss of Cootie Wil- 
liams and “Tricky Sam"; of Barney Bigard and 
Lawrence Brown; of Ben Webster. They blasted 
the pyrotechnics of Cat Anderson and the trifles 
Ellington called his latest compositions. 

Also, and unfortunately for me since I repre- 
sented Columbia Records, Ellington was not feel- 
ing kindly toward record companies. His years of 
hits during the big-band days were long gone. His 
last Columbia contract had produced neither sales 
nor distinguished albums, and record executives 
sought only new versions of the same old tunes. 
He was anxious to record Night Creature, a work 
written and scored for a symphony orchestra and 
the Ellington band, but the project was too ex- 
pensive. No record company wanted Ellington plus 
a hundred men playing music “out of his cate- 
gory," which, of course, was jazz. 

But there was reason to hope for better things. 
Ellington at fifty-sever had survived the collapse of 
the rest of the bands by being willing to accept 
low prices, by accepting all one-nighters. Staying 
home did not appeal to him, and he was writing 
every day. Johnny Hodges had returned to the sax 
section, and Duke, sitting opposite me in that 
dressing tent, was willing to listen to my proposal: 
a three-year contract at regular royalties with a 
thousand-dollar advance for each recorded side. 
That, like all advances, appealed to him. One 
record session would meet the band payroll for a 
week, and there had been too many weeks recently 
when Duke had met the payroll of the highest- 
paid band anywhere out of money he made as a 
writer and publisher of his own music. Also, long 
experience with the vagaries of record royalty 
statements had convinced Ellington to get all he 
could in front. “But my loot comes from publish- 
ing," he reminded me. “We have to make new 
things. Don't talk to me "bout no ‘Sophisticated 
Lady.’ " 

I agreed. I shared the opinion of Columbia's 
Goddard Lieberson that it was a record company's 
responsibility to introduce and to preserve new 
music. My boss had been financing a distinguished 
series of music by contemporary American com- 
posers out of the profits of Mitch Miller's hits. 
These hits could also pay for the new music of El- 
lington, who, I happened to believe, was the great- 
est of American composers. “What have you got in 
mind?" I asked. 
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Irving Townsend, a consultant for Columbia 

Records, was the company's executive producer 

and its West Coast vice president when he 

knew Duke Ellington. 


I heard the warning tromp of Harry Carney's 
foot on the platform above us, then two beats and 
the opening of Ellington's theme, “Take The ‘A’ 
Train,” muffled by the folds of canvas around us. 
Duke lit a cigarette. “Did you know,” he asked 
me, “that a drum is a woman?" 

“ʻA? Train" was building. I knew Duke would 
walk across the stage only at the final, extended 
chord, precisely late as always. I knew that if I did 
not have his agreement before that chord, I might 
not see him alone again for weeks. “Is that the 
first album?" I asked. I was not going to take his bait. 

He laughed. His laugh was an explosive crack, 
nasal and slightly suggestive, followed by a swal- 
lowed afterlaugh. “Man, that’s not only the first al- 
bum, that’s the mother of all albums. That’s the 
story of Madam Zajj.” 

The band blew on. “‘A’ Train” was entering its 
endless ending. Ellington stood up. “Madam Zajj," 
he stretched the words. "She was always a lady, 
you know, but she was also a drum." 

"Do we have a deal?" I asked as he turned 
toward the stage. 

"Record companies dor't like me," Duke 
warned. “Are you sure you won't get fired?" 

I assured him I wouldn't. 

"See you in New York next week," he called, 
disappearing through the tent flap. 

I remained in the tent, listening to the soft purr 
of Ellington's traditional greeting to his audience, 
the credit to Billy Strayhorn as the composer of 
*'A' Train," the assurance that he loved them all 
madly, the modesty joke as he called upon “the pi- 
ano player" for the next number, “Satin Doll.” I 
had no doubts about the success of my deal with 
Duke. Nor did I have a suspicion that both his life 
and mine were about to chaage dramatically. Be- 
fore Ellington left Newport he was to introduce a 
new suite, written and named for the festival, in- 
cluding a section in which tenor saxophonist Paul 
Gonsalves was to play one aundred and twenty- 
eight choruses that would cause a near riot in the 
audience and would give Duke his first best-selling 
album. And I did not realize that Duke was about 
to begin a decade in which he would write more 
new and more widely acclaimed music than he 
had in years, would win a worldwide audience and 
receive more honors than had ever before been be- 
stowed upon an American composer. I did not re- 
alize either that I was to be a part of that decade 
of Ellington. 


| | ‘he recording and editing of Ellington’s A 
Drum Is A Woman took up most of three 
months, a period which established my rela- 

tionship with Duke and made? possible a fairly in- 

timate knowledge of this fascinating and complex 
man. I learned about Ellington in a trial by fire, in 
night after night of working until dawn; and al- 
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though we were to be associated in many other 
projects, and to be friends ever after, those first 
months were never surpassed for concentrated 
study of the paradoxes that made up Duke Ellington. 

I learned quickly that Ellington had a passion 
for privacy. I soon understood that he revealed 
small parts of himself to many different people, 
thereby satisfying his need to be close to what he 
called his family, while at the same time denyine a 
complete and too revealing portrait of the whole 
man to any one person. It would take a convention 
of Ellington friends and relatives, pooling their 
knowledge of him, to put Ellington together, and 
even then, like a jigsaw puzzle with missing pieces, 
he would emerge with patches of empty space in 
crucial places. 

And it did not take long to understand his pride. 
He did not underestimate himself and realized, of 
course, that nobody else did either. He could relish 
the turning of understatement into Ellingtonian ex- 
aggeration when he referred to himself as “the pi- 
ano player.” He alternated between the royal “we,” 
the modest “we,” and the plural “we” with ease, 
and often in the same sentence. He was fond of 
cliché, but only his own, and even the dialects of 
his conversation were polished. 

A Drum Is A Woman is one of Ellington’s most 
complicated fantasies. It is also one of his most 
self-revealing works. It is an allegory paralleling 
the history of jazz, as he described it, in which an 
elaborately fabricated drum is turned into a very 
sophisticated lady who travels from Africa to the 
Caribbean to New Orleans to New York City and 
finally to the moon, meeting in each place a simple 
man always named Joe, and touching him with her 
spell before leaving him for the next Joe. The idea 
was first suggested by Duke to Orson Welles in 
1941, set aside, but never forgotten. One ex- 
planation of Ellington’s prolific output is that he 
never abandoned an idea just because nobody re- 
acted favorably to it. Only time kept all his dreams 
from being realized, and there was never enough 
of that. He used to tell me about a ballet idea he 
had involving an ex-beautician from Harlem who 
became the queen of a West Indian island. She 
dazzled her subjects by changing the color of the 
ocean around them as often as she had once 
changed the colors of her customers’ hair. The 
story had every Ellington element in it. 

To understand and to work with Ellington, it 
was essential to understand the members of his 
band, who were, like all who were close to Duxe, 
extensions of himself. Each to Ellington was a 
sound in the mosaic of his music. Each, in an odd 
way, personified a part of the total Ellington per- 
sonality. The longer I knew Duke, the more con- 
vinced I became that he needed many bodies, 
many separated minds and fingers, to reveal him- 
self. This multibodied personality was most appar- 
ent in the Ellington-Strayhorn unity. Billy Stray- 
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horn, Ellington’s only co-writer, was a classically 
educated musician, small in stature, quiet in his 
ways, shunning the spotlight and the grand man- 
ner. He was both antithesis anc metaphor to El- 
lington. He knew Ellington's mind so well that he 
could and often did compose sections of the same 
suite, sections indistinguishable from  Ellington's 
contributions. Yet I was intrigued by the musical 
difference between them. To me, Strayhorn ex- 
pressed the feminine side of Ell ngton. There is a 
delicately blended mixture of male and female in 
all of us, and in the music they created together, 
Ellington and Strayhorn completed this balance. 

Duke Ellington's beginning our association with 
his story of jazz was surprising to me. Ellington by 
the mid-fifties had been winning jazz polls for 
years, had been so firmly categorized by critics and 
the businessmen of music that the very word jazz 
angered him. As Whitney Balliett has observed, El- 
lington's music was “based squarely on the 
rhythms and harmonies and structures of jazz," 
and certainly Duke was proud that he and jazz 
had had similar origins, just as he was always most 
comfortable in music when his band settled down 
to a cooking beat and the shared excitement of im- 
provisation. I do not believe he fought jazz as mu- 
sic, or as a musical cage in which he felt himself to 
be trapped. The music represented qualities of 
freedom, of humor, and of invention exemplified 
in his own work. He often left jazz behind, just as 
he left Harlem for the cities of the world, but he 
was never ashamed to be home again. 

Ellington fought the word jazz because it had 
come to represent an economic ghetto for musical 
minorities, and Ellington had had his share of dis- 
crimination. When his band played Las Vegas in 
the fifties, they were not allowed to enter the ca- 
sino whose stage they graced. When they played 
Miami Beach, they could not stav in the hotel that 
hired them. In music all categories are restrictive, 
but for much of Ellington's career jazz was sur- 
rounded by economic and even social walls. He 
used to introduce his trumpet player, Clark Terry, 
as “a musician beyond category.” Each time he 
said the words he was silently including himself. 

A Drum Is A Woman is Ellington's “parallel” of 
jazz, written, composed, narrated, and performed 
by a man who saw himself as the one “Joe” that 
Madam Zajj could not leave behmd. To the end of 
his life he thought of Drum as oae of his supreme 
achievements. 


llington got his first break as a bandleader 
at the Cotton Club audition. He arrived 
late by mistake. But the boss who was to 
hire a band that day also arrivec late; too late, in 
fact, to hear Ellington's competitor for the job. 
Duxe's band was hired, and Duke was never late 
accidentally again. Afterwards he timed his late- 


ness, and turned it into a performance as polished 
and climactic as his music. 

At the first recording session for A Drum Is A 
Woman, | was introduced to this Ellington style. 
As the hour for the recording approached, one 
man, Harry Carney, was in his chair in the sax 
section. Carney's place in the Ellington hierarchy 
was.second to none, but Harry just could not be 
late. During the next hour Russell Procope, an- 
other veteran with a penchant for promptness, ar- 
rived to sit beside Carney. John Sanders, the con- 
scientious librarian for the band, passed out new 
music, and Sam Woodyard wandered idly through 
the studio looking for his drums. 

During the first two hours of the allotted three- 
hour session, while the engineer and I sat in the 
control room wondering if we would ever begin, 
the band arrived one at a time. The last sideman 
to sit down was Johnny Hodges, the highest-paid 
member of the band. The group. now in place, be- 
gan to complain loudly about wasting all night just 
siting around. At that moment Ellington walked 
into the room, stopping to kiss his female visitors, 
chatting with everybody as he worked his way 
slowly toward the piano. Then, with a bow toward 
the control room, he asked, “Am I late? Oh, dear. 
What time is it anyway?" He never wore a watch. 

Ellington's formula for avoiding anger was as 
carefully considered and studiously followed as his 
pattern for lateness. He told me once how to avoid 
the corrosive effects of dispute. “Never talk to any- 
body on the telephone unless you're lying flat on 
your back in the bed." Over the years I often wit- 
nessed strong provocation for Ellington outrage. 
but rarely did I see him angry. There was the 
tme, for instance, when a member of the band 
quit and took the entire first-trumpet book with 
him, a loss that would have put the average band 
out of business and sent its leader off to a res: 
home. Duke simply faked it until a new book 
could be prepared. 

While we were recording a new version of his 
"Happy-Go-Lucky Local" in a Hollywood studio, 
he mentioned that the piece had been stolen, re- 
titled, and turned into a well-known hit by another 
musician. “You can sue for every cent of royal- 
tes," I reminded him. He turned to me and said, 
“We must be flattered and just go write something 
better." 

But anger could flare up in Ellington. When, on 
rare occasions, a band member arrived for an El- 
lington date later than he did, Duke was furious. 
We were in his suite at the Warwick Hotel in New 
York City one afternoon when his publicist, Joe 
Morgen, arrived with a copy of one of the now 
defunct picture magazines in which there was a 
feature article by a reporter who had discovered 
that Duke's legal wife, from whom he had long 
been separated, was living in Washington, D.C. EI- 
lington took one look at the caption and the pho- 
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tographs, then stared silently at the traffic on Sixth 
Avenue. This was a penetration of his privacy. I 
have never seen him so angry. 

Ellington heard the advice of many, listened to 
the advice of few, took almost nobody’s. Before his 
appearance at one of the Monterey Jazz Festivals, 
West Coast counterpart of the Newport Jazz Festi- 
val, Jimmy Lyons, who coordinated the nightly 
programs, entered the Ellington bus to discuss 
Duke's part of the nightly program. Lyons had one 
favor to ask: that Duke not include his now fa- 
mous Newport Festival Suite m the Monterey pro- 
gram. Any reference to Newoort, Lyons felt, was 
unnecessary on his competitive stage. Ellington lis- 
tened, made no comment, while he continued to 
choose his wardrobe from his traveling closet. No 
sooner had the last sounds cf “‘A’ Train" faded 
into the gathering fog. however, than Duke an- 
nounced as his opening number a section of the 
Newport Suite. Whether it wzs petulance, or good 
programming, or just Elling:on, the message to 
Monterey's master of ceremonies was clear. 

Duke used strange methods for disciplining his 
band of unruly stars. I never heard him fire any- 
body. He tolerated the intolerable from his musi- 
cians, both because he respected their right to ex- 
ercise their idiosyncrasies as he did, and because 
confrontation was bad for his digestion. He re- 
served his anger for those outside his circle, and 
that anger, while durable, was seldom explosive. It 
arose always from what he ccnsidered to be unjust 
treatment of himself and those he was fond of, and 
the subjects of his rages were always out of sight. 
His way of punishing a band member for an in- 
fraction of his almost nonexistent regulations, or 
for any deviation from the ncrmal casual behavior, 
was typically oblique. He would call upon the cul- 
prit to stand for endless sclos (I have watched 
Duke keep Paul Gonsalves or Hodges or Cootie 
thus in front of the band), calling out every num- 
ber that featured him, meanwhile lavishing high 
praise upon him, encouragirg calls of “Encore!” 
from the audience over the breathless protests of 
the victim. It was punishment indeed. 


uring one of the lcng nights of editing 

Drum, a subject came up in our conversa- 

tion that revealed a side of Ellington 1 
had never known before. “You’re a lucky man,” he 
said, "because you have a family." That was also 
the night Duke told me he included me in his 
family, a flattering announcement that took me a 
long while to understand. 

Duke Ellington was seldom alone except in bed, 
and not always there. Yet he was the most solitary 
and secretive man I ever knew. His prescription for 
privacy was as elaborate as every other precept for 
his peace of mind. He surrounded himself with 
what he referred to as circles of family. One of the 
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innermost circles was made up of his son, Merzer, 
his sister, Ruth, and their families, who were his 
only relatives. Close friends, such as Billy Stray- 
horn and Arthur Logan, Duke's doctor, formed an- 
other inner circle, as did members of his band and 
their wives. As the series of concentric circles 
widened, they included Ellington’s oldest friends 
around the world, fans, other musicians, mistresses 
and old girl friends, a few business associates: all 
very special people to Duke. But he not only czre- 
fully separated these circles from one another, he 
separated the segments of each circle, so that each 
of us who was included somewhere in his revolving 
family shared with him an exclusive part of his 
life. Rarely were even his closest friends gathered 
with him at the same time. Seldom have I seen his 
relatives together in one room. 

An example of Duke's separated relationships 
was his strange treatment of a woman who un- 
doubtedly saw more of him than any other in the 
last half of his life. He called her Evie, and often 
introduced her in my presence as Mrs. Ellington. 
She shared his only permanent address, a West 
Side apartment in New York City, and while never 
married to him, Evie performed many of the du- 
ties of a wife even though she was never seen with 
Ellington in public. 

And Evie, a dark-haired, handsome woman. a 
former dancer with a dancer’s long legs and grace 
of movement, not only remained in an almost im- 
penetrable background, but was completely sepa- 
rated from the rest of Duke's family. When he vas 
in New York, she drove him to his appointments 
in the black Cadillac he had given her, her prized 
possession. She joined us for late-night “break- 
fasts" in the Hickory House on Fifty-second Street, 
sitting quietly beside Ellington, seldom joining the 
conversation. Most of the time Evie lived aloae, 
because most of the time Ellington lived in hctel 
rooms around the world. But I saw Evie often dur- 
ing these lonely periods, and came to understand 
both how much she loved him and how painfully 
insecure she felt her position in his life to be. 

Then there was Arthur Logan, a distinguished 
Harlem surgeon and civic leader, who was much 
more than a doctor to Duke. He never missed a 
recording session and would sit with his attractive 
wife, Marion, on the sidelines until all hours of the 
night, somehow managing to appear in his clinic at 
eight every morning. Arthur was the doctor for the 
entire Ellington band, and included me among ais 
patients, but it was to Duke that he gave his time 
and his devotion. Ellington, who appeared to many 
to lead a life which defied all the rules for good 
health, was in fact scrupulously cautious about tek- 
ing care of himself. He traveled with an overnight 
bag filled with various pills and medications; usu- 
ally spent half of each day in bed, although it was 
always the half when everybody else was up; aad 
called Arthur Logan from every city to ask, “How 
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do I feel?" Logan could usually reassure him, for, 
as Arthur often told me, Duke was a medical mar- 
vel, with the physique of a man half his age. 

The sudden death of Arthur Logan in a fall 
from a bridge over New York's West Side High- 
way in 1973 was one of the greatest losses Elling- 
ton had to sustain. To the end of his life he had 
the best medical care the doctors of the world 
could offer, but Arthur Logan was an indispensable 
segment of one of Duke's closest family circles. 


llington’s relationship to his band was a 

carefully orchestrated affair. He spent at 

least three or four hours a day on the 
bandstand, and the rest of each day in the same 
citv with his fifteen or more traveling companions. 
But he never stayed in the same hotel with them, 
for Ellington at ease was Ellington once removed. 
The band members could always find him. On the 
other hand, there were occasions when he could 
not find the band. 

Among band members Harry Carney was closest 
to Duke, not only because he had been with the 
band longer than anyone else, but because it was 
Harry who drove Duke from city to city, who sat 
beside him in Carney's big Chrysler during those 
special hours of Ellington's day, the hours between 
two A.M. and dawn, when Duke did his most cre- 
ative thinking. Carney, whose baritone saxophone 
was the foundation of the Ellington band, served 
as a rocklike presence for Ellington on the road. 
Duke, who would not fly until finally he had to, 
who would not ride in the band bus where he 
would be vulnerable to every complaint, sat beside 
Carney through the night, watch:ng the road map, 
confident of Carney's driving and of his silent 
friendship. 

Duke's family was also separated geographically. 
There was no large city, no small town in the 
country where an old friend or an old girl or both 
did not wait for the next one-night visit. These 
friendships too were for life, but they suited Elling- 
ton best because they Were renewed, enjoyed, and 
suspended again, usually within a twenty-four-hour 
period. The secret of Duke's security was constant 
movement. He never owned a house. A thousand 
hotel rooms, a thousand room-service waiters ready 
to push his breakfast table in on cue, a thousand 
loyal friends waiting to handle any local problems 
he might have: these made up the Ellington 
ménage. Except for daily calls to Billy Strayhorn 
or to Arthur Logan or to his sister, Ellington was 
out of town to most of his friends and family. 

Still, I believe Duke Ellington was the most sen- 
timental family man I have known. He kept in 
touch with all of us and never lost one of us. Each 
came to understand, as months and even years di- 
vided our reunions, that our place in his family 
was secure. We also knew that every now and then 
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Duke Elling:on with Ivie Anderson (left), and Ella Fitzgerald at the Savoy ballroom, 1938. 


the phone would ring between six P.M. and six A.M. 
A dark, sleepy voice would say, “Good morning. 
Did I wake you? I'm so sorry. What time is it any- 
way? What's happening?" 

Duke was back. Our day with him began. 


A few months before Duke's sixtieth birthday, 
Arthur Logan called me to a meeting with himself 
and Billy Strayhorn. Arthur felt that something 
special shculd be done for the occasion. Ellington 
birthdays were always reasons for celebration, and 
always the celebration was encouraged by Duke 
himself, who sent out birthday cards to hundreds 
of friends. It was one more Ellington paradox that 
while he refused to recognize his own mortality, he 
loved birthdays. Arthur had an idea for this special 
birthday, and he needed our help. 

Logan was horrified by the state of Ellington's 
music files. Much that Duke had written, even as 
recently as 4 Drum Is 4 Woman, was either lost or 
had never been properly written down. It was Ar- 
thurs idea that the three of us should spend the 
months before April 29, Duke's birth date, gather- 
ing up everything ever written by him, making 
clean copies of it, and presenting to Ellington a 
complete set of Ellington in bound volumes. 

It sounded like a fine idea. We considered it not 
only a unique gift for a man who owned only his 
music and his wardrobe, but also a valuable con- 
tribution to future Ellington archives. But, as Billy 
pointed out, a lot of the original manuscripts had 
been lost. They would nave to be taken down from 
records still in the hards of collectors. Also, much 
of the music Duke had written over the years 
never did have lead sheets, single-note copies of 


his melodies. All the scraps and bits and remem- 
bered themes must be taken down again. It was a 
prodigious job. 

We hired John Sanders, trombonist and copyist 
for the band, later to become the only Ellington 
alumnus to enter the priesthood, and certainly one 
of the best-equipped members of that body to deal 
with the frailties of his fellow man. We swore 
Sanders to secrecy, set to work gathering the prod- 
uct of more than thirty years, and patted ourselves 
on the back. 

The final stack of leather-bound volumes was 
impressive. I could not be present on the night in 
Logan’s apartment when the presentation was to 
be made by Arthur and Billy, so I waited anx- 
iously for Arthur’s call the following day. 

"He was impressed," Logan told me on the 
phone. “He made polite noises and kissed us all," 
he continued, his words coming more slowly, “but, 
you know, the son of a bitch didn't even bother to 
take it home." 

So much for Duke Ellington's interest in his yes- 
terdays. 

The agenda of complexities of this twentieth-cen- 
tury genius is long and frustrating to any student 
of Ellington, particularly because Duke seemed 
such a public man and was in fact such a private 
one. Suave, well-mannered, literate, elegant, all 
these he was. Secretive, vain, suspicious, super- 
stitious he was also. Perhaps the right word to de- 
scribe my relationship with him is "parallel" a 
word Ellington liked to describe his own relation- 
ship with the world he moved through. And he 
and his friends moved together, never quite touch- 
ing, never far apart. [ 
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-.  erlet on an afternoon in childhood, to be the philosopher who can en- use 200 billion tons of resources. So 
— imagining its patches to be fields— dow technological civilization with we are not to worry. 

` though the triangles are purely the will to go on. His wisdom de- A constant world traveler, he 
—— triangles, and that is their beauty: pends on solid geometry. It is said wears three watches, one that tells 
-you are living inside an idea. that when he was in first grade he the time in the place where he is, 
xL It is not always easy to live inside realized that plane geometry was a one the time in the place where he 
-— an idea. The geodesic dome is said  shuck, that it described an unreal is going, and one the time in his 
p to enclose more space more eco- world. He asks you to consider the home base at Southern Illinois Uni- 
— M nomically than any other structure, resonance of the fact that the world versity in Carbondale. He stands 
— — but there are difficulties with it: all is round. There is no such thing as five feet, two incaes tall, dresses ha- 
- that space is round. Tough on those a straight line. The fundamental  bitually in blac« suits and white 
— who like rooms—studies, bathrooms, building block of nature is not a shirts, wears thick glasses, is now 
~ bedrooms. Is there an ideal use for cube but a curved tetrahedron. He  seventy-nine. He was born with vi- 
v a dome? Perhaps the storage of asks you to say not sunrise and sun- sion so bad that "I could see only 
(ping-pong balls. The domes were set but sunsigh: and sunclipse. He large patterns, hcuses, trees, outlines 
" .— designed for an age of precision en- coins words: teasegrity—a combina- of people with blurred coloring. 
-.. gineering-but dome-dwellers gener- tion of tension and integrity. It is While I saw two dark areas on hu- 
- ally make their own out of lumber the principle that supports his struc- man faces, I did not see a human 
- — and plywood, and it is like making tures: they are held together by the eye or a tear-drop or a human hair 
= — a house with a hundred ridgepoles. force of their desire to come apart. until I was four.” 

`. — Each seam needs to be sealed, and He borrows an elementary fact of He was enrolled in the Somerset 
~ tar paper will not do. The domes chemistry and elevates it to a cen- Club at birth, attended Milton 
~ leak. And yet, if you are of a cer- tral fact of life: synergy—“the behav- Academy, and was thrown out of 
— . tain turn of mind, their impractical- ior of whole systems, unpredicted by Harvard for debauchery. (He blew a 
~ ities matter little, because the func- knowledge of the parts. .. ." He  semester's tuition on a spree in New 
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tion of the domes—they are similar 
in this way to a saltbox house in 
New Canaan, or the palace at Ver- 
sailles—is so heavily symbolic. The 
domes express a sense of commu- 
nion between their occupants and 
the world: their lines suggest the 
globe, the sky, and you are at the 
center. They offer a resolution be- 


OA 


derives from this a sense of the in- 
finite mutability and renewability of 
the world. He has given us the 
phrase “spaceship Earth," a hopeful 
phrase in his lexicon. The transfor- 
mation of the natural world into 
man-made artifacts is inherently 
beautiful to him. He has written 
some verse about this beauty: 


York, involving cinner for an entire 
Ziegfeld chorus lme.) Once he could 
drink all night end work the next 
day, but in middle age he began to 
feel that people failed to take him 
seriously because they thought he 
was in his cups and he stopped 
drinking. He was a recluse for a 
year after the death of a daughter, 


, Vice versa. 
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$aving energy 


American industry 
offers a tremendous potential for 
energy savings right now. 


One way to reduce our dependence 
on foreign oil is to use energy more 
efficiently. This means using less elec- 
tricity and heating oil in our homes 
and saving gasoline in our cars. 

American industry also offers a great 
potential for using energy efficiently 
Why? Because industry uses at least 
one-third of all the energy consumed 
in the U.S. today. 


Exxon will save enough energy 

to run New York City for 30 days. 

All major industries require large 
amounts of energy. In fact, 25 percent 
of all our energy is consumed by just 
six industries: farming and food pro- 
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By the end of this year, Exxon expects 
to cut the energy its U.S. refineries 
use by 15%. This will save about 252 
million gallons of oil... 


... Or enough to produce electricity to 
run New York City for one month. 


cessing, aluminum, chemical, iron and 
steel, paper, and petroleum refining. 

In the case of Exxon, we use energy 
to make energy. But, by the end of this 
year Exxon expects to cut energy us- 
age at our U.S. refineries by 15 per- 
cent of what we used in 1972. The 
energy we save could heat the homes 
in Pittsburgh for one year or provide 
enough electricity to run New York 
City for one month. 


No more “full speed ahead.” 
A ship captain can save fuel the same 


ity by 7.3 million kilowatt-hours. That 
is enough electricity to power 575 
average-sized homes for one year. 

Recently Exxon switched all com- 
pany cars from standard size to inter- 
mediate or compact size. We expect 
that this will save 500,000 gallons of 
gasoline annually—or enough to run 
500 cars for one year. 


Exxon’s U.S. tankers reduced fuel 
consumption by 5.5 million gallons 
last year... 


There is evidence of progress. 
As a nation, there is evidence that we 
are making prcgress on curbing 





way you save gasoline in your car. By 
slowing down our U.S. tankers and tow- 
boats and by cutting nonessential 
power demands, Exxon saved 5.5 mil- 
lion gallons of fuel last year. That is 
enough to power5700 farm tractors for 
a year. 

Last year, our 54-story headquarters 
in New York cut energy requirements 
by nearly 35 percent. Our Houston of- 
fice reduced comsumption of electric- 
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Exxon has switched its fleet of cars 
from standard size to intermediate 


and compact size. This should save 
500,000 gallons of gas annually... 


...or enough to run 500 cars for one 





energy use. Figures from the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and the American Petro- 
leum Institute show that demand for 
energy dropped 3.3 percent in 1974 as 


P7 gan. PI Mel. compared to 1973. Gasoline consump- 
Ebxxon's: Houstor office has reduced tion alone dropped 2 percent. 


its -annüal -elec'ric. consumption by 
Bs mittion kilowett-hours... 
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...O0r enough te provide electricity 


for 575 averagesized for one 


year. 





Take a good look at how you run 
your operation, whether it's a corpora- 
tion, a small business, ora home in the 
suburbs. We think you'll be surprised 
at the ways you can use energy effi- 
ciently to conserve our nation's energy 
supplies. And you ll save money too. 


and had a mystical experience on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, when 
he decided not to kill himself. 

He lost money as the head of a 
construction firm and as a designer 
of prefabricated housing, and as the 
inventor-promoter of a three- 
wheeled vehicle called the Dymax- 
ion car. He became an engineer 
prominent enough to serve as tech- 
nological consultant at Fortune, but 
his life bv most reckonings was a 
failure until he was sixty and his 
domes began to blossom: bought by 
industry and the military, they 
brought him handsome royalties 
and fame. 

Now you can reach him by cab- 
ling BUCKY, Philadelphia. 

John Marquand was his cousin, 
and Fuller is a great-nephew of the 
transcendental Margaret Fuller. His 
biographer, Hugh Kenner, has 
pointed out Fuller’s affinities with 
Emerson: belief in the holiness of 
pattern, the rightness and order of 
all things, in progress and in tech- 
nology. And, of course, a belief in 
circles. 

Freed from the encumbrances of 
linear thought, and taking as his 
subject little less than the universe, 
Fuller sometimes lectures for four 
or even five hours. He is said to do 
a marvelous imitation of a tree, by 
way of dramatizing the hydraulics 
that allow it to bend in the wind 
without breaking, his arms waving, 
his body swaying, and Fuller talking 
all the while. 

| have not seen him lecture, but 
it's possible to get a feel for such an 
occasion from Fuller's new, and pre- 
sumably his ultimate, book, SYNER- 
GETICS (Macmillan, $25.00), an 876- 
page explication of his world view. 
This is one of the few books in 
which one can literally turn at ran- 
dom to demonstrate its nature. | 
have just done so. Here is section 
905.12: “The three-great-circle 
model of the spherical octahedron 
only 'seems' to be three; it is in fact 
‘double’; it is only foldably produce- 
able in unbroken (whole) great- 
circle sheets by edge-combining six 
hemicircularly folded whole great 
circles (see Sec. 850). Thus it is seen 
that the octahedron—as in Iceland 
spar crystals—occurs only doubly, 
i.e., omnicongruent with itself, 
which is *quadrivalent. " 

A reviewer can say little more 
shocking than that he has failed to 


read all of the book in question, but 
I say that guiltlessly about Synerget- 
ics. I have not read The Shorter Ox- 
ford English Dictionary either (and 
I'd rather) but I am acquainted with 
it. It would be a labor of love or a 
stunt to read this book. It would 
deeply surprise me if any single per- 
son has read it, including those who 
wrote it—there are at least two au- 
thors, Fuller and his collaborator, 
E. J. Applewhite, who has no doubt 
drawn on tapes and speeches; some 
assistants are also acknowledged. It 
would have been madness not to di- 
vide the work. Norman Cousins 
calls Synergetics “The Compleat 
Bucky," and Arthur C. Clarke says 
it represents “the distilled wisdom 
of a lifetime," and Samuel Eliot 
Morison predicts that it will become 
one of the classics of science, along 
with Darwin's The Origin of Species. 
None of these men claims to have 
read it. 

Synergetics is not the book to 
read for a readily available window 
into Fullers world. The clearest ex- 
position of his views that I have 
found is in the Hugh Kenner biog- 
raphy, Bucky (1973). And according 


to Fuller himself, his Jdeas and 
Integrities (1963), while still heavy 
going, is more accessible than Syn- 
ergetics. 

And yet Synergetics may in fact 
be a more revealing book than 
Fullers earlier work or the inter- 
pretations of others. It reveals, for 
one thing, the grandeur of his ambi- 
tions, and of his self-regard, and 
makes plain that however intense 
his interest in tetrahedrons, his 
deepest concern is with the enuncia- 
tion of grand philosophical prin- 
ciples. 

If I could not imagine reading 
all of this book, I nevertheless read 
more than I expected, and found it 
oddly mesmerizing. One of the 
glories of Fuller's writing is that no 
concept fails to fit into his personal 
system. Thus, wisdom: "The syn- 
ergetic metaphysical effect pro- 
duced by the interaction of the 
known family of generalized prin- 
ciples is probably what is spoken of 
as wisdom." 

And here is Bucky on love: 
"Love, like synergetics, is non-differ- 
entiable, i.e., is integral. Differential 
means locally-discontinually linear. 
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35139 retired people 
depend on pension checks 
from Bethlehem Steel 
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Bob Jenkins's monthly pension check from Bethlehem Steel will arrive as 
regular as clockwork. Bob owns his home in Bethlehem Pa. He's a 
Trustee of his church, and a member of the Elks. Bob expects ''to travel 
more than l've been able to, visit my two married daughters and their 
families, and do a lot more of my favorite hobby—bowling."’ 


Bethlehem 


Bob Jenkins 
is one of them 


Bob Jenkins started a: our Bethlehem, 
Pa., steel plant as a chipper in the bil- 
let yards. 


When Bob decided last September to 
retire, he'd advanced to temporary 
foreman. He was a valuable member 
of our work force for forty years. 


Now Bob's a member of another 
Bethlehem Steel "family"—our re- 
tirement family. It's 255,139 members 
strong at this writing and growing 
every year. In 1974, for example, 
3,521 Bethlehem employees retired 
and are now receiving their monthly 
pension checks. 


Bethlehem’s pension plan was es- 
tablished in 1923 and has been ex- 
panded and improved many times 
since then. In the past 52 years, over 
$782,000,000 has been paid to more 
than 66,500 pensioners. In 1974, our 
payments to pensioners totaled 
more than $105,000,000, including 
monthly payments made to almost 
2,400 co-pensioners and surviving 
spouses. 


In simple terms, the American Dream 
is to work at the job of your choice, 
retire, and be financially independent 
to live in comfort and dignity. Private 
pension plans, such zs Bethlehem’s, 
help to make that dream come true. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 
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Integration means omnispherical. 
And the intereffects are preces- 
sional." 

And here is Bucky on divinity: 
“Little man on little planet Earth 
evoking words to describe his expe- 
riences, intuiting ever and anon the 
greater integrity, struggles to form a 
word to manifest his awareness of 
the greater integrity. His lips can 
express, his throat and lungs can 
produce, in the limited. atmosphere 
of planet Earth, he may make a 
sound like go d.. . which is obvi- 
ously inadequate to identify his in- 
herent attunement to eternal com- 
plex integrity." 

And here is Bucky oa the hope of 
the world: “The youth of humanity, 
all around our planet are intuitively 
revolting from all sovereignties and 
political ideologies. The youth of 
Earth are moving intuitively toward 
an utterly classless, raceless, omni- 
cooperative, omniworld humanity. 
Children freed of the ignorantly 
founded educational traditions. and 
exposed only to their spontaneously 
summoned, computer-stored and 
-distributed outflow of reliable-opin- 
ion-purged, experimentally verified 
data, shall indeed lead society to its 
happy egress from all misinformedly 
conceived, fearfully and legally im- 
posed, and physically enforced cus- 
toms of yesterday." 

And here, unclassifiable in its 
scope, is my favorite sentence from 
Synergetics (it comes from section 
981.00, called “Self and Otherness 
Sequence,” subsection .01): “Coinci- 
dentally synchronized with the dis- 
covery of self through the discovery 
of otherness and otherness’s and 
self's mutual inter-relling-around 
(see Sec. 411). we have self-discov- 
ery of the outside me and the inside 
me, and the self-discovery of the in- 
sideness and outsideness of the oth- 
erness. The inside me in my tummy 
is directionally approachable when I 
stick my finger in my mouth." 

There is a pattern to this prose. 
Its uninflected, collagelike sentences 
are not random or accidental, nor 
(though Fuller may intend this illu- 
sion) do they take their cumbersome 
form from the complexity of the 
thought they contain. If Fuller's 
world is round, his sentences are 
flat. but flat with a purpose. Their 
drone works continually to drain 
away the reader’s sense of value: 
everything is as important as every- 


thing else, the cadences say, and all 
can be contained in the hygienic, 
logical system of the mind that 
emits them. In the name of univer- 
sality and wholeness, Fuller is one 
of the great reductionists. Depravity, 
greed, political lust fade from the 
memory of the listener who heeds 
him, and not just human frailty, but 
human feeling of all sorts. Not since 
Kahlil Gibran has there been such 


a master of the soothing, narcotic 


power of abstraction. 


Fullers "significance" lies in the M 
multitude of things he allows one to . 


forget. Reading him, though, partic- 
ularly in this extraordinary final 


book, I found myself thinking less _ 


about his effect than about the man 
himself, wondering what passion he 
must once have felt, to have fled 
from it with such energy. 





PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
by Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. 


Too PROUD TO FIGHT: 
Woodrow Wilson’s Neutrality 
by Patrick (Lord) Devlin 
Oxford University Press, $19.50 


In each of his seven roles, as aca- 
demic, governor, leader of the New 
Freedom, apostle of neutrality, com- 
mander-in-chief, peace negotiator, 
and rejected statesman, Woodrow 
Wilson is of perennial interest. His 
actions, even more his motivations, 
are like Hamlet’s—the constant sub- 
ject of debate. One of England’s 
most celebrated judges, Lord Dev- 
lin, has devoted twenty years to 
studying Wilson’s fourth role, 
played from the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914 to America’s declara- 
tion of war in 1917. Too young 
himself to have been a combatant, 
but having lost a cousin in battle, 
Devlin has been fascinated by the 
workings of Woodrow Wilson's 
mind, which led him, as Winston 
Churchill said, to play “a part 
in the fate of nations incomparably 
more direct and personal than any 
other man." 

Faithful to the canon enunciated 
by F. W. Maitland, the master of 
legal history, Devlin has recognized 
that “if history is to do its liberating 
work it must be as true to fact as it 
can possibly make itself; and true to 
fact it will not be if it begins to 
think what lessons it can teach.” In 
the first fifth of Too Proud To Fight, 
Devlin rapidly reviews Wilson’s ca- 
reer as scholar, Princeton president, 
and New Jersey governor. Here he 
has been much aided by earlier 
books by Ray Stannard Baker, 
Henry W. Bragdon, and, above all, 
Arthur S. Link. While acknowledg- 


ing Wilson’s debt to his father, Dev- 


lin eschews the psychoanalytical ap- - 


proaches of William C. Bullitt and 
of Sigmund Freud; but he sums 


up the facts like a judge sitting | 


in a case where motive is the 
critical issue. 

When Devlin reaches his central 
theme, the period of American neu- 


trality, he painstakingly examines 


the political and legal issues pre- | 


sented to the United States in its at- 
tempt to maintain neutral rights 


against the British blockade of Ger- — 


many and the retaliatory action of 
Germany in inaugurating submarine 
warfare. 

He chronicles Wilson’s 


which he challenged the Germans 


over the sinking of the Lusitania — 
when he saw that the price of neu- . 


trality would be war. Devlin ob- 
serves Wilson attracted by a new vi- 
sion of America's duty to remain 
outside the conflict so that, thus de- 
tached, she could offer not only 
mediation but the gift of permanent 
and universal peace. 

Suddenly, in the midst of Wil- 
son's eTorts to act as peacemaker, 
on January 3l, 1917, Germany an- 
nounced it would begin unrestricted 
submarine warfare. Then Wilson 
recognized that if he avoided war 
he would lose his power to make 
the. peace. So he .threw 
overboerd his earlier commitments 
and led the United States 


Allies. 


In drawing his picture, Devlin - 
necessarily concentrates on Wilson 


as the tragic hero, but the support- 
ing cast of characters is not ne- 
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In 1925 The Atlantic signed an agree- 
ment with Little, Brown and Com- 
pany to publish books under the joint 
Atlantic-Little, Brown imprint. The 
Press still remains small enough to pro- 
vide our authors close editorial atten- 
tion, while Little, Brown contributes 
business acumen and muscle in the 
market. We are confident that in the 
next fifty years this unique collabora- 
tion will allow us to boast of a list of 
authors as distinguished as those who 
have appeared to date under the 
Atlantic-Little, Brown imprint: 

James Truslow Adams, Anna 
Akhmatova, Fred Allen, George Ball, 
Richard  Bissell, 
Bowen, Brigid Brophy, Sheila Burn- 


Catherine Drinker 


ford, Oliver Butterworth, Eleanor 
Cameron, Robert Coles, Carleton S. 
Coon, Ann Cornelisen, Basil Davidson, 
Agnes De Mille, Mazo De La Roche, 
Walter Edmonds, Frances FitzGerald, 
Sid Fleischman, Jesse Hill Ford, Jorge 
Guillén, Oscar Handlin, Shirley Haz- 
zard, James Hilton, Townsend 
Hoopes, Geoffrey Household, Kathryn 
Hulme, William Inge, C. G. Jung, 
Ward Just, Pauline Kael, Alfred Ka- 
zin, Louis Kronenberger, Agnes New- 
ton Keith, George F. Kennan, Stanley 
Kunitz, Owen Lattimore, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Miska Miles, Farley Mowat, 
James Alan McPherson, Ralph 
McGill, Ved Mehta, Nordoff & Hall, 
Edwin O’Connor, 
Katherine Anne Porter, J. B. Priestley, 


Sean O’Faolain, 


Bertrand Russell, Francis Steegmuller, 
George Seferis, James Thurber, Peter 
Ustinov, Joseph Wambaugh. 


LITTLE, BROWN 
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glected: Colonel House, Wilson's 
spokesman to the European leaders; 
Wiliam Jennings Bryan, Wilson's 
first Secretary o^ State, who vainly 
sought to keep America out of the 
war at all costs; his successor as 
Secretary of State, Robert Lansing. 
a second-class lawyer with a mind 
so legalistic that he sought to collect 
from the painter John Singer Sar- 
gent reimbursement for a five-dollar 
government cabb inquiring how he 
could effectively return to Germany 
his prewar decoration. 

There are splendid appraisals by 
Devlin of the British statesmen of 
the period, particularly Sir Edward 
Grey, who as Foreign Secretary was 
the first major fgure to advocate a 
league of nations. We get rounded 
portraits of the four most important 
ambassadors of the neutrality pe- 
riod: Walter Hines Page, the Ameri- 
can ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s who became so involved 
with the country to which he was 
accredited that upon his untimely 
death he was memorialized by a 
tablet in Westminster Abbey; the 
ambassador to Berlin, James W. 
Gerard, who never quite escaped 
his Tammany antecedents; the Brit- 
ish ambassador to Washington, Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, a man far too 
temperamental for his post: and the 
envoy whom Devlin regards as the 
best qualified for his task, the Ger- 
man ambassador to the United 
States, Count von Bernstorff. 

Devlin does rot differ from the 
estimate of earlier writers that Wil- 
son was not a thinker but an orator 
and preacher; s writer of history 
without a historical mind: a political 
leader who did not enjoy the give- 
and-take of consultation; a lawyer 
without interes: in the law; and 
such a doctrinaire believer in an ab- 
solute standard of morals that once 
he had made up his mind he was 
certain that his view alone could be 
right. 

When hostilites began. Wilson 
was faced by an England which, de- 
parting from earlier principles of 
neutrality, blockaded the whole of 
Germany, not merely the entry to 
those ports which were bottled up 
by English ships. Claiming retali- 
atory privilege, Germany resorted to 
submarine warfare that was as in- 
discriminate as the English block- 
ade. Confronted by both sets of vio- 
lation of its interpretation of 
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international obligations, the United 
States government might merely 
have discouraged trade with, or 
credits to, any belligerent. This is 
precisely what the isolationists in 
the period between World War I 
and World War II sought to make a 
permanent policy in future wars. Al- 
ternatively, the American govern- 
ment, without enforcing an embargo 
or uttering moral judgments, might 
have let matters drift, at least until 
it appeared that the Allies were 
being catastrophically beaten. That 
is the course which, in his retro- 
spective assessment, the sagacious 
diplomat George Kennan concluded 
would have been most in accord 
with our vital interests and not in- 
consistent with our national honor. 
The third course, and the one ini- 
tially followed by Wilson, was to 
declare our neutrality, to assert that 
America was not concerned with the 
causes of the war, and to insist in 
diplomatic notes that all belligerents 
should adhere to the Hague Con- 
ventions, the Declaration of Lon- 
don, and other principles of neutral- 
ity law. In short, Wilson sought to 
maintain the freedom of the seas 
for neutrals so that they might trade 
freely in non-contraband goods and 
travel safely in any merchant vessel. 

In the light of our own conduct 
in World War II, the Wilsonian ap- 
proach seems time-bound and un- 
responsive to technological changes 
in commerce and in war. We now 
perceive that the United States has 
always had a vital interest in pre- 
venting Germany or any other 
power from becoming master of 
both land and sea. Moreover, we 
ourselves have used since 1941 the 
tactics of total warfare, in which ci- 
vilians have been sacrificed as read- 
ily as soldiers. 

Wilson took a long time to move 
from his original position as the de- 
fender of obsolete principles of neu- 
trality. As late as January, 1917, he 
was so determined to maintain our 
neutrality that he encouraged the 
Federal Reserve Bank to warn 
American banks against investing 
heavily in British and French short- 
term treasury notes. "It was the 
crisis of the war, less dramatic but 
more deadly than the battles in the 
spring of 1917." 

But when the German govern- 
ment announced that it would begin 
a campaign of unrestricted sub- 
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marine warfare, Wilson realized that 
the German government had been 
planning grave invasions of neutral 
rights at the very time it had led 
him to believe that it would respond 
to his efforts to mediate the war. 
What persuaded Wilson to change 
his policy, from being “too proud to 
fight” to becoming an adherent to 
the Allied cause, was his awareness 
of having been deceived rather than 
the March, 1917, disclosure of the 
Zimmermann Note, in which Ger- 
many had offered Mexico the terri- 
tory of three American states in the 
event that both Germany and Mex- 
ico later should be engaged in war 
with the United States. 


As Devlin tells the story, Wilson 
was motivated by his view that he 
had a moral duty to bring about a 
peace which would create a new 
world order outlawing war. He was 
not responding to vanity, nor to the 
economic interests of the United 
States, nor to any legal obligation, 
nor even to an appraisal of Ameri- 
can vital interests. The case is per- 
suasively made. But perhaps an 
even greater lesson emerges from 
the account: no reader can fail to 
learn how powerful, how almost ar- 
bitrary, and, indeed, how potentially 
dangerous is the role of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in foreign 
affairs. 





MORALITY IN STEEL 
by Kenneth Baker 


Artists, like the rest of us, can 
never fully anticipate what influence 
they will have. In 1912, Picasso was 
casting about for an appropriate 
way to extend the fiat, angular 
shapes in his cubist paintings be- 
yond the picture surface. He and 
Braque had already begun adhering 
bits of paper and other material to 
the surfaces of some of their paint- 
ings to minimize the vestiges of spa- 
tial illusion. Then Picasso fabricated 
a still-life object, a “Guitar,” whose 
fragmented components resembled 
the anatomy of a guitar rendered in 
the cubist manner. From his own 
work, it seems clear that Picasso did 
not set out to found a new mode of 
sculpture, though there are modern 
artists who have had such ambi- 
tions. (Frederick Kiesler wanted his 
“correalist” sculptures to be a new 
beginning for the art.) Yet Picasso’s 
early sculptural constructions, imi- 
tating painted forms more than 
physical ones, provided the prece- 
dent for an extraordinary revival of 
the art of sculpture. Artists as di- 
verse as Vladimir Tatlin, Julio Gon- 
zalez, and Alberto Giacometti par- 
ticipated in this revitalization of the 
medium. But today it appears that 
the American artist David Smith 
and his British counterpart, An- 
thony Caro, achieved the decisive 
liberation of sculpture from the lim- 
itations of the ancient, exhausted 
techniques of carving and casting. 


Smith's work has been widely ac- 
claimed and exhibited since his ac- 
cidental death in 1965. Now the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, in cooperation with the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, has or- 
ganized the first American retro- 
spective of Caro's art. 

Caro, fifty-one years old, has been 
working at sculpture almost contin- 
uously for thirty-five years. He had 
an academically thorough training 
in art, and served briefly as Henry 
Moore's assistant. He began to 
make a reputation in England dur- 
ing the 1950s with bulky, energetic 
figure sculptures cast in bronze that 
today look very dated in their con- 
servatism. His breakthrough into 
constructed sculpture came abruptly 
in 1960, after a visit to the United 
States during which he met David 
Smith and the painter Kenneth 
Noland, whose influences he ac- 
knowledges. The transition from a 
figurative mode to an abstract one 
was, in Caro's case, entirely inter- 
nal; at least nothing that might be 
called transitional work survives. 

His first abstract work, Twenty 
Four Hours, is a trio of flat steel 
shapes set in parallel planes. It has 
definite front and back sides. Its 
stiff frontality might recall the expe- 
rience of coming face-to-face with 
another person, especially a 
Stranger. But even here, all direct 
reference to the human figure has 


been eliminated. Caro seems to 
have invented, at a stroke, the radi- 
cally abstract style he practiced for 
a decade. Only in his work of the 
past five years has he relaxed the 
emphasis on the abstractness of his 
sculpture. its unlikeness to every- 
thing but other constructed sculp- 
ture. He has begun to let the literal 
properties of steel play an important 
part in his recent work, so that we 
are aware both that the work is 
made of a common industrial mate- 
rial and that Caro has a remarkable 
facility for turning it into something 
meaningful. 

Caro, following Smith's example, 
makes sculpture by welding and 
joining discrete, prefabricated, steel 
elements. Theirs is an art appropri- 
ate to an industrial age and to a 
culture in which most human labor 
is devoted to production rather than 
craft. Their medium consists of in- 
dustrial commodities, steel sheets 
and extrusions ill-suited to use by 
most individuals. But while Smith's 
sculptures often celebrate the 
strength of steel and the crushing 
forces needed to shape it, Caro's 
frequently highlight the geometry, 
the givenness, of precast steel forms. 
Smith had great difficulty inte- 
grating color into his work. Caro 
until recently treated color as a so- 
lution rather than a problem. In his 
work of the 1960s, he painted each 
sculpture entirely in a single color, 
to neutralize the literal mass of 
steel, and usually to secure the 
mood or tone he wanted a particu- 
lar piece to have. 

The radical difference between 
Smith’s art and Caro’s lies in their 
evocations of what it’s like to make 
sculpture by assembling units of 
preformed material. Smith was am- 
bivalent about the violence implicit 
in the handling of steel, and is said 
to have seen war as an: inevitable 
political by-product of organized in- 
dustry. Many of his sculptures 
evoke a struggle, through which the 
artist has made his material submit 
to his will. There is no hint of 
struggle im Caro’s sculptures, just as 
there is no suggestion of ambiva- 
lence about the industrial source of 
their material. Caro’s sculptures 
seem to be the products of in- 
tellectual acts as much as physical 
ones, though there is no evidence of 
a preconceived plan in his work. 
For Caro is an improviser. He 


works by moving steel around, try- 
ing out one arrangement, then an- 
other. 

The first time you see a Caro 
sculpture, you may have a strong 
sense of its constructed—its ad hoc— 
aspect, despite the lightness of touch 
that gives his work its intellectual 
air. And you are likely to ask yourself, 
Does the artist really know what 
he's doing or is he just putting 
pieces of steel together arbitrarily, 
decoratively? This is a question that 
constructed sculpture cannot help 
but raise. 

Yet the visual coherence of Caro's 
sculptures is apparent almost imme- 
diately. There is no better example 
than Orangerie (1969). Here a group 
of arcs and bars spring from the 
floor to support a high, narrow 
"shelf." Other shapes rise and hang 
from the shelf, as if it, not the floor, 
were the source of gravity. The feli- 
citous pattern of shapes in this 
sculpture can make you see it, if 
only momentarily, as an image or 
apparition, floating rather than sit- 
ting before you. With a closer look 
at the work, this impression fades. 
The shelf is at a peculiar height, so 
that it makes you aware by a physi- 
cal sensation of your own height 
and eye level. The sculptures often 
call forth a virtually involuntary es- 
timation of your own bodv's capa- 
bilities, the length of your reach, the 
pace of your stride, the limits of a 
comfortable step up or down, and 
so on. The buoyant arcs that sup- 
port Orangerie provoke an almost 


physical recall of the experience of 
standing up from a squat or from 
kneeling. 

But Caro's sculptures do more 
than invoke a sense of the body's 
typical capacities. They intimate, or 
even impose, am experience of phys- 
ical well-being, of the smooth ade- 
quacy of one's body to its tasks. For 
deftness is one of the subjects of 
Caro's art, not just one of its at- 
tributes. The crisp, formal resolution 
of his sculptures is entirely deliber- 
ate. It is the counterpart. in static, 
material terms, to the physical con- 
fidence of the athlete or the dancer. 

Caro’s sculptures consist of small 
numbers of pars whose discreteness 
he emphasizes. Each work is clearly 
the result of a limited number of 
identifiable decsions. A central is- 
sue in his work is the way its com- 
position reflects his responsibility for 
those decisions. It is quite. openly 
and deliberately a record of his 
judgments about form and meaning. 
His sculptures provide an abstract 
analogy to circumstances in which a 
person's actions and a person's idea 
of those actions may be clearly 
seen. For one of the subjects of 
Caro’s art is how you know what 
you're doing. how you know the 
sense of your own actions. To keep 
his sculptures from seeming to be 
arbitrary, he has to make con- 
vincing the idea that there are cer- 
tain compositions (certain acts) that 
affirm his responsibility for them 
and others that do not. By striving 
for compositions that affirm pre- 





Orangerie, 1969, from the collection of Kenneth Noland, Shaftsbury. Vermont 


cisely his responsibility for them, 
Caro makes a moral point in formal 
terms. For he shows that his prefer- 
ence for one arrangement of shapes 
over another is not just a matter of 
aesthetic inclinations, but of knowing 
what his materials can express, what 
they can be used to mean. 

Part of what Caro's successful 
works acknowledge is his acceptance 
of prefabricated steel shapes as 
given, as the terms in which he and 
his spectators will have to under- 
stand his decisions. Unless you ac- 
cept those steel components in the 
same spirit (and vou might not, as 
Smith didn't), his work will prob- 
ably leave you unconvinced of its 
validity and importance. For his ac- 
ceptance of "found" shapes as given 
is analogous to his acceptance that 
the meaning of words and actions 
are established prior to the use he 
or anyone else makes of them. Caro 
chooses a steel element as he might 
choose a tool or a word. 

If the moral question Caro's art 
raises is not trivial, then there must 
be some inherent difficulty in know- 
ing the sense your own actions 
have. Of course there is a difficulty. 
It is that you may not like or even 
be able to tolerate what efforts at 
self-knowledge :hreaten to reveal. 
The conviction that you do know 
the sense of your own actions, the 
very conviction that Caro's art ex- 
emplifies, comes only with the will- 
ingness to acknowledge and accept 
whatever the effort to know will dis- 
close. Caro is one of the few con- 
temporary artists who dares to sug- 
gest that an artistic failure in his 
own work will be utterly obvious, 
even if not to himself. The very 
openness and clarity of his sculp- 
tures convey his refusal to mystify 
the risks and decisions that com- 
prise his work. 

The collaboration of two great art 
institutions in a one-man show puts 
the stamp of “official” veneration on 
a person’s art. Inevitably, this show 
raises the question whether financial 
success compromises the integrity of 
the artist’s work—an urgent question 
because of the specifically moral 
content of Caro’s art. Early in his 
career, his constructed sculpture was 
valued in hundreds of dollars. Since 
his worldwide recognition, his sculp- 
tures have been selling for upwards 
of $20,000 each. The value set by 
the market is something he cannot 
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take into accouat in the work itself. 
Nor is he the only artist whose 
prices have risen so dramatically in 
so short a time But we are entitled 
to wonder whether price affects our 
evaluation of tae work's content. I 
cannot begrudge Caro his success 
because it has permitted him to ex- 
ercise his gifts ‘reely, and the result 
has been a superior artistic achieve- 
ment. Yet the values expressed in 
the work are of a different order en- 
tirely from the value assigned to it 
by the art market. In light of recent 
studies of who controls the art mar- 
ket and how, can we fail to feel that 
the moral content of Caro's work is 
compromised by the patronage of 


the powerful? Can we ignore the 
conflicting ideas of value that bear 
upon Caro’s art, or upon any ex- 
pensive art? Obviously we can, but 
if we do, we fail to take seriously 
the notion of moral authority that 
keeps Caro's work from being a 
mere formalist exercise. 


(The Caro show will be at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art from April 30 
through July 6: the Walker Arts 
Center in Minneapolis in Septem- 
ber and October; The Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston, December, 
1975, through January, 1976; the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from 
March 25 to May 9, 1976.) 





NOODLIN' 
by Mark Singer 


The key figure in the unwritten 
annals of modern Oklahoma fishing 
apocrypha is, of course, the Grand 
Lake Monster Catfish. As the story 
has traveled around northeastern 
Oklahoma—and now, indeed, far be- 
yond—a few years ago two skin di- 
vers were exploring the depths of 
Grand Lake of the Cherokees at the 
base of the Pensacola Dam, near 
Disney, Okla. when they stumbled 
across the Morster Catfish. Almost 
immediately, perhaps as long as a 
split second la:er, they decided to 
surface. 

On terra firma, the divers re- 
ported that the catfish weighed at 
least 200 pounds and had-this is 
the key phrase—eyes as big as head- 
lights. Some versions of the story 
are more specific: the catfish had 
eyes the size of headlights on a 
pickup truck, or, better yet, as big 
as Cadillac headlights. Significant 
embellishments. 

All in all, an excellent fish story, 
but one which nevertheless fails to 
answer a critical question—namely, 
what were those divers doing pok- 
ing their air hoses into the 
G.L.M.C.’s lair in the first place? 
The answer, I suspect, is that they 
was jes’ out for a little noodlin’, al- 
beit, what with all that scuba gear, 
a highly refined brand of noodlin’. 

Noodlin', simply put, is what the 
good ol' boys throughou: the Re- 
public, and particularly in the 


South, do when they become bored 
with conventional fishing—that is, 
they fish with their bare hands. 
Most noodlin' taxes place along riv- 
erbanks and in rocky creeks where 
the current is relatively swift, places 
where channel and blue and flat- 
head cats are likely to settle in with 
the missus and a couple dozen fish 
eggs during the nesting season, 
which lasts from early June to late 
July. Most straight rod-and-reel 
fishermen regard noodlers the same 
way a lot of people felt about dis- 
sident college students in the late 
1960s—as an unbalanced fringe 
group, “the crazy one or two per- 
cent.” Conventional wisdom dictates 
that anyone willing to stick his arm 
or leg or head into a dark under- 
water hole—where he is likely to 
find a pesky for:y-pound catfish or, 
Worse, a stray water moccasin—must 
be, shall we say nuttier than truite 
amandine. Naturally, this public atti- 
tude delights noodlers, who, for the 
sake of argument, will insist that 
noodlin is the way fishing began 
back in Africa or some other cradle 
of civilization, and that it offers the 
ultimate test Fetween man and 
beast. 

The sport demands a skillful com- 
bination of manual dexterity and 
raw nerve. When a noodler probes 
the recesses of a riverbank or a sub- 
merged boulder, he asks himself a 
number of questions: "Do I feel 
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something moving down in there? Is 


it a fish? What part of the fish am I 


. holding? What part of me is the fish 


holding? Why the hell am I doing 
this, anyway?" 

. A seasoned noodler can pacify a 
catfish even while easing his hand 
inside the fish’s mouth and through 
the gills for a firm grip. The thing a 
noodler does not want to do is 
spook the catfish, a mishap which, 
in its most benign form, will cost at 
least a bit of skin off the knuckles. 
If the standard query for a rod-and- 
reel angler is, *D'ja' catch any?", 
the question most often asked nood- 
lers is, “Got all yer fingers?” 

Some noodlers claim that a cat- 
fish will remain docile, indeed mes- 
merized, if its underbelly is stroked 
softly. The stimulus, they say, pro- 
duces the same sensation that a cat- 
fish feels as it swims languidly along 
a river bottom. Other noodlers in- 
sist, however, that it just doesn’t 
work that way. For instance, Billie 
Ballew, who joined the Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation 
in 1937 and wore badge no. 5 until 
his retirement last summer, says, 
“Any guy who says you can make 
a fish set still by rubbing its 
belly probably never noodled in his 
life." 

Ballew, who started noodlin' 
when he was twelve and gave it up 
at the age of fifty-five, grew up not 
far from Tahlequah, and noodlin' 
came to him naturally. “If there was 
anything alive in the countryside on 
land or water, we found it," he 
boasts. “I, for example, had a repu- 
tation as one of the toughest coon 
hunters around. But that was at 
night. By day we used to noodle a 
small section of the Illinois River. 
Around small creeks isn't the proper 
place for noodlin', on account of the 
water moccasins. We always worked 
for larger fish—twenty pounds and 
up—because it just makes it more 
sporting. When you're right next to 
a big catfish you can hear him 
bumping his jaws together. He goes 
whomp! whomp! I don't know what 
he says, but it sure sounds like 
thunder. 

"For deep water and deep holes 
we used hooks that were eight to 
ten feet long, either old bedsprings 
or steel rods that we'd sharpened 
into hooks. When one man had a 
hold on the fish's jaw, another 
would run the long hook through its 
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jaw or gills ard pull it out. Now- 
adays it’s a violation of the state 
game laws to use hooks or poles— 
the law says hands only—but I know 
it’s impossible to noodle some holes 
without being i legal." 

Perhaps the only thing Billie Bal- 
lew doesn't know about noodlin’ is 
where the term came from. "I have 
no idea," he says. "When I grew up 
it was a word like the time of day. 
Everybody knew what it was.” A 
friend of his, Lorraine Kendall, who 
has lived in Tzhlequah all her life, 
claims to know the correct etymol- 
ogy of “noodlin’,” but it should be 
pointed out that she has never ac- 
tually done it. *Noodlin ?" she says. 
"Why, thats easy. You know how 
them fish get hankered down under- 
neath them rocks and riverbanks? 
Well, you jus! got to stick your 
hand up in there and noodle 'em 
out!” 

Around Tahlequah, Billie Ballew 
(folks there pronounce it Blew) is 
often called the "World's Greatest 
Noodler"—which is slightly honorific 
because (a) Billie hasn't had his 
paw in a catfsh’s maw for nine 
years and (b) the accolade essen- 
tially means taat he is only the 
World’s Greatest Noodler in Tahle- 
quah. There are probably two or 
three World’s Greatest Noodlers in 
Muskogee, only twenty miles away, 
and God knows how many in Tulsa. 
In some towns, the World’s Greatest 
Noodler is refer-ed to as the “Nood- 
lin'est OI Boy Around," which 
means that he is really the most 
conspicuous local noodler, the fel- 
low most often seen around town 
wearing a soggy Coker Hybrids 
baseball cap, T-shirt, and Levis, 
with a hay hook sticking out his 
back pocket. Chances are, however, 
that the man who truly deserves to 
be recognized as the Noodlin’est OTI 
Boy Around never even told any- 
body that he oodles because he 
doesn’t want anyone else to know 
where his good catfish holes are. 

The biggest fish Billie Ballew ever 
successfully noodled was a fifty-two- 
pound flathead that he took out of 
the Illinois River in 1947. "Anytime 
you catch a Jathead over forty 
pounds, you're getting into a big- 
sized fish," says Ballew, who ac- 
knowledges that a noodler occasion- 
ally has to control a fish by sitting 
on it or by slipping a slimy full nel- 
son through its mouth and out its 


gills. “Joe Fletcher and I had a hole 
once where we took a couple of 
twenty-five- to thirty-pound fish ev- 
ery year for about eight vears, and 
it wasn't but sixty yards from a 
highway. Finally, the bank washed 
away one spring. We knowed where 
our good holes were but we didn’t 
tell nobody. A good hole is round 
and about the size of a washtub— 
and all the mud has been cleared 
out of the entramce, because the cat- 
fish likes to keep the hole clean. 
You can tell by walking along the 
bank where there’s going to be a 
catfish. He pract cally advertises.” 

Alas, these days, however, some 
noodlers don’t wait for the fish to 
advertise. In adcition to scuba gear, 
modern technology has introduced 
airboats to the noodlin’ fray—an air- 
boat being the Everglades style of 
runabout that enables a fisherman 
to squeeze into tight spots and plant 
empty fifty-five-gallon oil drums in 
the river, thus creating nesting spots 
for brooding catfish. Come spawn- 
ing season, the trappers just go and 
clean out the drums. Unfortunately, 
the encroachments of technology 
have been abetted by the fact that 
catfish really don’t bother to distin- 
guish between a hole in the riv- 
erbank and the mside of an oil bar- 
rel. One noodler I know can keep a 
straight face as he tells about nood- 
lin’ among the car bodies that have 
been dumped into the Arkansas 
River near Penca City, Okla. 
“Those big catfish just love those 
car bodies,” he says. “One-time I 
was trying to work a twenty-pound 
flathead out of an old Chivvy, and 
PII be damned i? that sucker didn't 
just roll up the window on my 
arm." 

There's some debate about what, 
besides the catfish itself, constitutes 
the noodlers greatest nemesis. In 
my limited experience, l've found 
that broken bottles and rusty cans 
are a nuisance, but they generally 
can be avoided by staying away 
from bridges. Some noodlers say 
they fear alligatcr gars, those long- 
snouted scavengers that churn the 
river surfaces in the peak of sum- 
mer. As a rule, however, gars and 
catfish don't congregate in the same 
places. Most noodlers worry about 
snakes, and any snake spotted while 
noodlin' is, for obvious reasons, au- 
tomatically classified a water mocca- 
sin. Les Robinson, a friend who 


works as operations manager for a 
computer firm in Tulsa, says that 
beavers in the riverbanks pose 
enough of a problem ir the spring- 
time to convince him to noodle only 
under rocks in midstream. On the 
other hand, Les—who occasionally 
evokes Burt Reynolds ir. Deliverance 
by saying things like, “Sometimes I 
just get the itch to noedle"—claims 
that he doesn't really sweat snakes, 
up to a certain point. 

"Only time I backed away from a 
snaky thing," he recalls, “was when 
a friend called and said he was or- 
ganizing a special expedition and 
needed an experienced hand. The 
deal was that there were a lot of 
cottonwood trees ir this area 
around Newkirk, near the bend in 
the river. He was going to tie a long 
rope around my leg and give me 
another rope and gaff to hold in my 
hand. I had to swim under the cot- 
tonwoods till I came to the opening 
of this underwater cave. where there 
were supposed to be two catfish. He 
told me he knew there was a fifty- 
pounder, and he didnt know how 
big the other one was but that he 
must be big because another friend 
of his went in a couple of times and 
got blown right out when the catfish 
got riled. The old boy said he 
wouldn't go back in again. I asked, 
'How do you know there's an air 
pocket inside the back of the cave? 
He said, ‘Oh, there wil! be, because 
the water moccasins bored air holes 
down into the roof of the cave. In 
fact, you'll probably be able to see 
‘em up there when vou surface.’ 
Then I wanted to kmow how to 
keep those snakes from bothering 
me. He said, “Well, I reckon if you 
come up real easy they should leave 
you alone.’ I just had to decide that 
no catfish was worth that much!” 

Like all fishing, nocdlin' has its 
baleful tales of “the one that got 
away," and they occasionally have a 
grisly twist. For years around Dis- 
ney, on the Grand River, people 
have recounted the story of the old 
black man with an artificial arm 
who was drowned by a sixty-pound 
flathead which, when they recovered 
the body, was still attached to the 
metal hook on the man’s prosthesis. 
A similar yarn out of Ponca City 
tells of the fellow who gaffed a 
thirty-five-pound channel cat and 
had the gaff tied to his wrist with a 
piece of rawhide. The fish, they say, 
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One picture of a votive relief from Melos doesn't give 
you Greek civilization. Because some things are so special 
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pulled him off balance and drowned 
him, then got away. 

This leads, of course, to the ques- 
tion of how anvone knows that the 
catfish weighed thirty-five pounds if 
it got away. Probably it weighed 
less, because as Les Robinson's 
brother. Kenne:h—a man also sus- 


ceptible to the wild itch to noodle— 
likes to point out, everything looks 
30 percent larger under water. 
Which means, when you add it up, 
that the Grand Lake Monster Cat- 
fish probably weighed only 150 
pounds and had eyes no bigger 
than, say, the headlights on a Fiat. 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


ANOTHER PART OF THE WOOD 
by Kenneth Clark 
Harper & Row, $11.00 


Sir Kenneth Clark, who capti- 
vated a vast audience here and in 
Britain with his impressive TV series 
on Civilisation, is writing his auto- 
biography. This is the first volume, 
a bewitching book, affectionate and 
ironic in its description of his Victo- 
rian boyhood, precocious and witty 
as he tells of his awakening devo- 
tion to Art. 

He was an only child, born after 
a Cesarean operation. His mother, a 
quite. beautiful Quaker, took small 
interest in him, and spent her life 
trying to prevent his father from 
drinking himself to death. Clark, se- 
nior, Scotch by birth and by con- 
sumption, was wealthy; they be- 
longed, as the son savs, *'to a 
section of societv known as 'the idle 
rich, and although, in that golden 
age, many people were richer, there 
can have been few who were idler.” 
The boy adored his handsome, pow- 
erful father, who built a new yacht 
every year to assert his supremacy 
in the yachting circle of the Clyde. 
Beginning in October, father enter- 
tained large house parties at their 
country estate, where they shot as 
many as 1200 pheasants in a day; 
and when, in January, the last guest 
departed, he took to his bed for 
three days to dry out. In the spring 
the family went to Scotland for the 
salmon fishing: their estate of 
75,000 acres was mostly bog, and as 
young Kenneth loathed the rod as 
much as the gun, he would walk ten 
miles to the Bay of Kentra where, 
after a high tide, one could find 
nails, beads, or a brooch, relics of 
the Vikings. On these solitary walks, 
"| learnt the trek of talking to a 


television camera. . . . I formed the 
habit of soliloquy, and would even 
repeat out loud what I had learned 
on the preceding day, very much as 
I did in Civilisation.” 

How a boy with aesthetic tastes 
emerged from such a background is 
altogether surprising. In 1910, when 
he was seven, his governess took 
him to a Japanese exhibition on the 
outskirts of Loncon, a kind of fun- 
fair with lakes ard little boats made 
to look like swaas, gigantic bronze 
birds, and cherry blossoms. But off 
to one side was a small gallery, and 
as they trudged wearily up the 
stairs, the boy was suddenly trans- 
ported, for here on either side were 
Japanese screens "of such ravishing 
beauty that I was not only struck 
dumb with delight, I felt that I had 
entered a new world." (They were 
indeed of priceless value, and Clark 
learned years la:er that the Japa- 
nese government had sent the 
screens expecting they would be dis- 
played in the National Gallery.) 
From that eye-cpening experience 
came Kenneth's cetermination to be 
a painter, and his drawings won the 
prize every year he was at Winches- 
ter. But when he was at Oxford, 
self-knowledge told him that he 
lacked talent; his true assets were 
his prodigious visual memory and 
his power of appreciation, and after 
two years of apprenticeship with 
Bernard Berenson, he was on his 
way to being the foremost critic of 
our time. 

Clark’s sociability, his training un- 
der Berenson, whose knowledge and 
frailties he recogmized, and his work 
in the Ashmolean Museum brought 
him, before he was thirty, the offer 
to be director of the National Gal- 
lery. “I knew nothing of administra- 
tion, nothing of finance or fund 
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raising," he writes, **my only 
thought was to buy some good pic- 
tures for the Gallery, and to re- 
hang certain rooms." Buy them he 
did: masterpieces by Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Ingres, Jerome Bosch, Gio- 
vanni di Paolo, and seven Sas- 
settas—with an acquisition fund 
never larger than £7000 a year! 

The “Great Clark Boom,” as he 
calls it, lasted seven years, and its 
collapse gives full play to his love 
of irony: his accountant was caught 
short; the purchase of four panels 
which he unwisely attributed to 
Giorgione and the rebellion of his 
staff put him in the doghouse. His 
penance was to arrange for the hid- 
ing of the nation's treasures even 
before Munich, and to discover in 
the cellar twenty rolls of canvas, 
"thick. with. grime," which when 
scrubbed proved to be Turners. 

Sir Kenneth and his likable wife 
Jane have enjoyed their “front seats 
at Vanity Fair." So will readers who 
forgive his occasional snobbery for 
the sake of his acute self-judgment 
and his delightfully felicitous style. 
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THE MASSACRE AT FALL CREEK 
by Jessamyn West 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $8.95 


Miss West is a California Quaker 
who had an Indian grandmother, 
and with that heritage—her inborn 
resistance to violence and her sym- 
pathy for the red man—she has 
written this graphic, deeply stirring 
historical novel, The Massacre at 
Fall Creek. For her story she has 
gone back to the frontier village of 
Pendleton in Indiana, where, in the 
year 1824, a small camp of nine 
Seneca Indians—two men and their 
wives and children—who had been 
innocently trapping were set upon 
and brutally murdered by five 
whites. The cutrage was unpro- 
voked, and Colonel Johnston, the 
Indian agent ir the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, was determined that the mur- 
derers should be tried, and, if found 
guilty, executec. If justice was not 
done, he knew there would be 
avenging raids by the powerful 
Seneca nation, not only on Pen- 
dleton, but all along the exposed 
frontier. The massacre and the trial 
became the concern of President 
Monroe and Secretary of War Cal- 
houn. So much is history, but the 
motives and behavior of those in- 
volved were left to Miss West's 
imagination, and her story of fron- 
tier justice, with its comedy, love- 
making. and vengeance, is striking. 

At the time that the murders oc- 
curred at the sugar camp. the con- 
flict between the settlers, forever 
pushing west, and the Indians, re- 
sentful of broken treaties, had 
reached a smoldering armistice. But 
the cruelty on both sides had been 
grisly. The pioneer in Pendleton 
most appalled by the massacre is 
Caleb Cape, a farmer and preacher, 
whose sermons—and the big meal 
that followed—attract settlers from 
ten miles around. He is the God- 
fearing peacemaker, a Quaker in 
spirit, who intervenes when the 
blood is hot. His seventeen-year-old 
daughter, Hannah, a six-footer, bo- 
somy, red-haired, and outspoken, 
has an untamec beauty that attracts 
the lawyers who gather for the trial. 

Her younger brother Ben, the un- 
willing and only neutral observer of 
what happened. is the star witness. 
Through Hannah and Ben we feel 
the reaction of youth, and Hannah's 


passionate affair with Charlie Fort, 
a lawyer for the defense, has plenty 
of jounce. 

The trial, conducted in the pres- 
ence of the Ind an chiefs and of a 
senator and general sent down from 
Washington, is magnificently han- 
dled: prolonged, angry, and ex- 
cruciating in the testimony, and per- 
vaded throughoat by the calming 
presence of Judge McGowan, who 
is determined tiat the community 
must, for the first time, accept equal 
justice for both white and red. This 
was the earliest case on record 
where white men were accused of 
first-degree murcer for having killed 
Indians. Could the jury be trusted? 

The sentencing and execution are 
an anticlimax teo long drawn out. 
Nor can I believe in Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca Gandhi, whose 
philosophy of nonviolence seems 
out of place. But the authentic 
drama in the courtroom and the 
deeply felt questioning of the judge 
are vivid remincers of racial hatred 
which we have not yet outgrown. 


THE CAT-NAPPEES 
by P. G. Wodehouse 
Simon and Schuster, $6.95 


Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, 
who died on Valentine’s Day, was 
the master of tae light novel and 
one of the most versatile entertain- 
ers in any language. In his ninety- 
three years he hed written close to a 
hundred books, the best of which 
have been trans ated far and wide, 
and more than five hundred short 
stories and articles. In Hollywood he 
could name his price. 

Of his many characters, Wode- 
house created two that were ever- 
lasting: the likable blunderer Bertie 
Wooster, an ingenuous English 
bachelor, member of the Drones 
Club, and Jeeves, his valet and pro- 
tector. They mace their first appear- 
ance in 1919 in My Man Jeeves, 
and now reappear for the ump- 
teenth time in 7e Cat-Nappers. 

The plot concerns two racehorses, 
Simla and Potato Chip, favorites in 
the coming contest at Bridmouth- 
on-Sea. Potato Chip has fallen in 
love with a cat which sleeps in his 
stall and becomes listless if the cat 
is missing. If Bertie abducts the cat 
the result is certain. It is not the 
plot but the blithe spirit of the tell- 
ing that charms us. Wodehouse de- 


vices are familier, yet they never 
stale. "I have hicden depths, would 
you say?" Bertie asks, and indeed 
he has. He is foad of using quota- 
tions and they cre always twisted: 
“There’s a small flaw in the oint- 
ment," he says, and it caps the situ- 


ation. He is constantly in danger of 


marrying a charmer who has lost 
her appeal. "The girls you've been 
engaged to and escaped from." says 
his Aunt Dahlia reproachfully, 
"would reach, if placed end to end, 
from Piccadilly t0 Hyde Park Cor- 
ner.” And as for the place names. 
consider “Upper-Walsingham-below- 
Tiverton on Thames." There is a 
controlled lunacy in these parodies 
of life among the British aristocracy 
which, as Evelyn Waugh once said, 
"appeals to the most sophisticated 
taste and the simplest." 

A month before his death, Wode- 
house was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth II, an honor and a pardon for 
the ill-judged brcadcasts he made to 
America while a captive in Berlin in 
1941. 

THE LETTERS OF BERNARD DEVOTO 
edited by Wallace Stegner 
Doubleday, $10.00 








In our time, letter writing has be- 
come almost a lcst art. Bernard De- 
Voto's letters, with their sparkle, 
solid knowledge. and head-thump- 
ing, are a pungent exception. There 
are many of them in this large vol- 
ume, expressing ais moods from ela- 
tion to despair. and one’s apprecia- 
tion of what prompted them and 
their effect is clarified by the lively 
explanatory notes of Wallace Steg- 
ner. If letters are to be enjoyed by 
the unacquainted reader, they must 
be set in a good matrix, and this 
one is excellent. 

DeVoto was belligerent by na- 
ture; his admiration, as the editor 
says, “was usually conceived as at- 
tack and defense." But he rarely 
went off half-cocked, and when he 
defended Mark Twain against "the 
spoiled-artist theories" of Van Wyck 
Brooks, Lewis Mumford & Co., he 


had a far sounder understanding of 


the western frortier than they did, 
and a fairer appraisal of America’s 
foremost writer. Their mterpretation 
was finding its way into textbooks; 
DeVoto thought it was erroneous 
and blasted it out. 

He looked on the western frontier 
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“A living master.”* 


“It is often difficult to grasp the fact of a living master's 
presence. His new book makes it virtually impossible 
to avoid the truth .. . David Ignatow is one of a 
precious handful of indispensable poets 

in all of American literature.” i 










—*James Wright o 
“‘Ignatow is one of America’s csi s 
H : 2) " ér, 
great optimists and con- SE | 





firmers of life, and his 
poems never let me 
down." 

—Diane Wakowski 
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A New Verse Play by 


ARCHIBALD 
MACLEISH 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
FOURTH OF JULY PARADE 


One of our most distinguished writers, winner of 
three Pulitzer Prizes—one of them for his play, 
JB—offers his tribute to America’s Bicentennial. ''In 
an age when true patriotic feeling is exploited or 
cynically derided, it is a pleasure and quite possibly 








an honor to see it so bravely and wisely presented, OF -p 
and MacLeish has done it in this play." —Samuel x A, 
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Their revolution began when 


“I love this book: it is authentic and 
deeply felt, it moves with grace, speed, 
and surprise, it shires, it makes you 

feel good and also gets you angry, it 
takes you into -he lives of people 

you can care about and believe 
in—especially Kam, who is 
the most 2ngaging guerrilla 
to show up in American 
writng since Heming- 
& ways Robert Jordan. 
= This is novel—writing 
the way it should be, all-out, mania- 
cal, professional."—Thomas Pynchon 
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of The Atlantic Grant 


- M.F Beal 


$7.95 at all bookstores 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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their men's ended. 


as his special preserve, and how 
thoroughly he knew his subject 
comes clear in his letter to Donald 
Geddes with its detailed demolition 
of Harry Maule’s Pocket Book of 
Western Stories; Benny did not 
want such misinformation spread in 
the paperback. Nor was it only the 
past: in his one-man war against 
the cattlemen and lumbermen and 
their abuse of public lands he was 
the earliest and the most pugna- 
cious of the conservationists; his let- 
ters to the editor of the Denver Post 
leave that apologist no leg to stand 
on, and his rebuke of Senator Mike 
Mansfield for seeking to revive the 
Glacier View Dam in the Glacier 
National Park sm a point-by-point 
refutation altogether discreditable to 
the politician. One of the results of 
such sharpshooting, as Stegner says. 
was that people came to recognize 
DeVoto as a champion of every- 
thing they believed in. 

On the more personal side, his 
letter to Paul Brooks giving thanks 
for Houghton Mifflin’s publication 
of Across the Wide Missouri is such 
gratitude as an editor seldom re- 
ceives; his gibe to Dr. Canby 
about the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature makes me grin; and for patri- 
otism, his letter to Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, whom a pedant had 
accused of being "romantic," is an 
outburst of his love for this country. 
which is sheer poetry. 








LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 
Richard Todd is an associate editor of 


The Atlantic. 


Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. is United 
States District Court Judge in Boston. 


Kenneth Baker is a free-lance art critic. 


Mark Singer is on the staff of 7he New 
Yorker. 


Edward Weeks anc Phoebe Adams con- 
tribute regularly to these pages. 

POETS IN THIS ISSUE 

Alan Dugan’s (page 48) Poems 4 was 


published recently. 


Katha Pollitt (page 77) is making her 
first appearance in The Atlantic. 
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THE WEATHER MacHINE by Nigel 
Calder. Viking. $14.95. Mr. Calder's 
lively account of what is known 
about the operations of weather pat- 
terns (not enough) and the possi- 
bility of another ice age (all too 
strong) is, in addition to the infor- 
mation it contains, a striking argu- 
ment for the written word. It is 
much more impressive than the tele- 
vision programs from which it origi- 
nates. Illustrations, maps, index. 

THE PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF JULIA 
DENT GRANT edited by John Simon 
with an introduction by Bruce Cat- 
ton. Putnam’s, $7.95. The artless au- 
tobiography of Mrs. Ulysses S. 
Grant reveals a proper Victorian 
lady whose genuine adoration and 
respect for her husband did not in 
the least deter her from teasing the 
general or outwitting him or getting 





her own way by plain defiance if 


she felt that necessary. Her eyesight 
was poor and grew worse with age, 
which may explain the unnatural 
prevalence of handsome men and 
beautiful women in her text, but her 
understanding of military and politi- 
cal shenanigans was unimpaired by 
myopia. She provides fascinating 
behind-the-scenes detail (not always 
strictly accurate) on the Civil War, 
"poor dear Mrs. Lincoln" and her 
tantrums, and the hamstrung John- 
son Administration, as she does on 
manners, dress, and travel. What 
she never provides is a word of 
complaint about the roller-coaster 
Grant fortunes. A clever, likable 
woman with a steel upper lip. Illus- 
trations. 

TICKER KHAN by Bamber Gas- 
coigne. Simon and Schuster, $3.95. 
Bamber Khan’s tale of his friend 
Ticker is camouflage for a witty ex- 
amination of certain theological 
problems. The Khans are birds, 
pheasant, to be precise, but this 
terse, irreverent novel is hardly for 
the J. Seagull flock. Illustrations by 
Pauline Martin. 














THE ENCHANTED PLACES by Christo- 
pher Milne. Dutton, $6.95. The son 


of A. A. Milne recalls the trials and 
pleasures of being, and not being. 
Christopher Robin. Pooh addicts 
will no doubt treasure these revela- 
tions. The unconverted will remain 
so. Illustrations. 








A TIME To Die by Tom Wicker. 
Quadrangle, $10.00. Mr. Wicker. 
who served on the civilian group 
which attempted to negotiate a 
bloodless settlement of the convict 
uprising at Attica Prison, has a 
great deal of value to report about 
that disastrous affair. Unhappily. he 
has chosen to do it in the third per- 
son, throwing in a clutter of infor- 
mation about the domestic problems 
and Washington Bureau experiences 
of this fellow Tom Wicker who may 
or may not be the same Tom Wicker 
who writes the book. Will the real 
Tom Wicker please stand up? 





H1M/HER/SELF by Peter Gabriel Fi- 
lene. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$10.00. The subtitle is “Sex Roles in 
Modern America.” On this subject, 
Mr. Filene plods through unsurpris- 
ing information to unremarkable 
conclusions. He seems a great 
reader of other people’s books. 
Notes, index. 

A CirY ON A HILL by George V. 
Higgins. Knopf, $7.95. Mr. Higgins' 
latest novel appears to be about 
Washington politics, a neat ironic il- 
lusion. It is really about the canny 
people—ex-newspapermen, nonprac- 
ticing lawyers, moonlighting schol- 
ars—who work for politicians, and 
how these busy snoopers and fixers 
console themselves for being, in 
truth, well-paid gophers. The dia- 
logue is shrewd and tough and 
funny and should be followed with 
the ear as much as the eye. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF His COMPANY by 
William Marchant. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$10.00. Mr. Marchant, a beginning 
playwright, met Noel Coward and 
had no doubt that he was in the 
presence of a master. He therefore 
kept a record of that and sub- 
sequent meetings, and his memoir 
of Coward is based on these materi- 
als. His gracefully written book 
shows Coward primarily as the 
enormously able, generous, dedi- 
cated theater man that he was, 
while not overlooking his talent for 
the bitchy wisecrack and the adroit 
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Suddenly ... last year... America dis- 
covered the House and found it fascinat- 
ing and extremely important. Daniel Rapo- 
port has known that all along. For 10 
years the House has been his beat and 
he knows it inside and out. /nside the 
House is his own personal guided tour... 
informative, critical, irreverent... and im- 
mensely readable. 


"Dan Rapaport is one of the best-informed 
reporters ever to cover Capitol Hill—and 
this book proves it." 


Paul Duke, Public Broadcasting System 
At your bookseller $7.95 


c FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


deflation. The portrait is convincing 
and entertaining, but on matters 
other than Coward, Mr. Marchant is 
less than infallible. Line drawings. 





MERCIER AND CAMIER by Samuel 
Beckett. Grove, $6.95. Mr. Beckett's 
despair over man's rudderless course 
is well known. He has seldom made 
better comedy of it than in this tale 
of a couple of old coots trying to 
reach a nameless destination for un- 
specified purposes. 





THE TALLEST TOWER by Joseph 
Harriss. Houghton Mifflin, $10.00. 
Eiffel was a superbly versatile engi- 
neer, well ahead of his British and 
American colleagues in understand- 
ing wind stress, in the use of pre- 
fabricated elements, and in safety 
precautions on the job. As long as 
Mr. Harriss sticks to Eiffel, his book 
is absorbing. When he misguidedly 
tackles the Belle Epoque in general. 
he becomes painfully superficial, be- 
cause Eiffel and the Belle Epoque 
are simply too much for any one 
volume. Illustrations, notes, index, 
bibliography. 


VINEGAR Puss by S. J. Perelman. 
Simon and Schuster, $7.95. Stories, 
sketches, parodies, and  indescrib- 
ables assembled from Mr. Per- 
elman’s work over thirty-odd years 
demonstrate that he has been and 
remains a marvelously funny man. 





THE GALACTIC CLUB by Ronald N. 
Bracewell. Scribner’s and W. H. 
Freeman, $8.95. The author is a 
professor of electrical engineering at 
Stanford University, but his interests 
are not limited to wiring. This book 
is devoted to calculating the odds in 
favor of the existence of other in- 
habited planets, their likeliest loca- 
tions, and the most effective means 
of communicating with them or, 
more probably, responding to their 
attempts to communicate with us. 
Speculation, of course, but on an in- 
telligent and provocative level. Illus- 
trations. 


THE Last Wonmps or DUTCH 
SCHULTZ by William Burroughs. Vi- 
king, $7.95. A portion of this book 
was in the June, 1969, Atlantic. 
HUMPHREY BogcaRTr by Nathaniel 
Benchley. Little, Brown, $15.00. Ex- 
cerpts drawn from this biography 
appeared in the February Atlantic. 
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Architecture 
Landscape Architecture 


City and Regional 
Plenning 


Career Discovery 
Harvard 


Monday, June 23 to Friday, August 1, 1975 

A unique six-week summer program for students, graduates 
and teachers who want to learn about the design and 
planning professions. Scholarship aid is available. 

Fer further information: 


R. C. Morse, Coordinator 415 Gund Hall/GSD 
Harvard University Cambridge, MA 02138 617/495-2578 


A BIOGRAPHY of 
IH. P. BLAVATSKY 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-91)—first complete 
life of this extraordinary independent woman. 
Formidable intellectual, linguist, scholar, intrepid 
traveler, prodigious writer, pionser in modern occult- 
ism—still a major influence ard still controversial. 
Simultaneous publication in cloth, $8.95; paper $3.50. 


When Daylight Comes 


HOWARD MUR?HET 


A Quest Book ... from all bookstores 
or postpaid, promptly, from Quest Books Dept. AM 
306 West Geneva Road, Wheaton, IL 60187 
The Theosophical Publishing House Wreaton,/L London Madras 

















The American Way of 
DIVORCE 


Prescriptions for Change 





HERE'S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 
SHEILA KESSLER 


Civorcing or divorced and 
need help? This new how- 
| te book offers professional 
| and personal insights into 
the divorce syndrome while 
gving realistic, action-ori- 
ented guidelines for dis- 
covering the untapped 
emotional strengths that 
hold the keys to a new life 
free of guilt, loneliness, re- 
jection, and anger. $7.95 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Nelson-all Publishers 
325 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 60606 


Copy 
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RATES 


Per word (single insertior3 10 word min............... $1.00 
Per word 6 times in one contract year... We 
Per word 12 times in one contract vear................. 80C 
Classified Display: 1 time—$80 per col. inch 

6 times—$70 per col. inch 

12 times—$60 per col. inch 
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JESSAMYN WEST 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom- 
pany copy. Adjustments cn word count will be made if 
necessary. All copy subject to approval of publisher. 


For two or more insertioms, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month prior to date of each issue. 


Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box 
numbers at this time. 


Please write for additional information: 


Jo-Ann Isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 


Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 eopies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 


AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, 3ox 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 


Writing and education consultants. All services 


available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


WRITERS: "UNSALABLE'" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 


THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM. 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 


vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 


1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 


EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 


LYF-At, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee. Wis. 53201 


Academic Research, writing and editing. All sub- 
jects. Fast service, reasonable rates. Confidential. 
Educational Research, Industrial Bank Building 
(#419), Providence, Rhode Island 02903. (401) 
463-9150. 2 PM-6 PM. 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—al!l subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Tramsbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Comimg Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp.. new illustrated 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 


Hundreds of previcusly owned bocks. Catalog 25¢. 
Balmoral Books, 6110 Macinness Drive, Memphis, 
Tn. 38138 


All categories used books. List 2¢. Jaynes, 219 
Lemaster, Memphis, TN 38104 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKE, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 





BOOKS 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 


Imprisoned In The Brotherhood. Religion and 
mental health. $3.95. Don Marler, 19 Marlin, Bay- 
town, Texas 77520 


BUY 40 BOOKS FOR $3!! NOT A CLUB—CHOOSE 
SUBJECTS. FREE DETAILS. DALRIK-1, BOX 
5893, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 71105. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE—and we've 
got the inside story about his bed! Chances are it 
was lovingly handcrafted with the authentic colo- 
nial woodworking techniques described in a 
unique book that's been collecting one rave review 
after another. COUNTRY FURNITURE by Aldren A. 
Watson reconstructs the world of the early Ameri- 
can furniture maker and, in over 300 illustrations, 
shows his tools, his methods, his choice of woods. 
It's all here for you to duplicate—or, even better, 
to guide you on your spring antiquing spree. So 
order today! Send name, address, check or money 
order for $7.50 to THOMAS Y. CROWELL COM- 
PANY, Inc., Dept. SS-HA, 666 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 


HANDBOOK TO HIGHER CONSCIOUSNESS by Ken 


Keyes. Effective growth system has brought in- 
creased happiness and fulfillment to many thou- 
sands. $3.20. Living Love Center, 1730-F La 
Loma, Berkeley, Calif. 94709 


FREE REMAINDER NEWSLETTER. New York Book 
Warehouse, 215 West Tenth Street, New York, 
New York 10014 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing. for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


ANTIQUES, AMERICANA, SHAKER, FOLK ART, 
MARINE. Auctions, Shows, Informed Commentary 
Monthly. Sample copy 50¢, Subscription $6. 
MAINE ANTIQUE DIGEST, RFD 3, WALDOBORO, 
ME 04572 


CHINA RECONSTRUCTS, a monthly magazine with 
articles on life in new China. Photographs and il- 
lustrations in brilliant color. Discover what 800 
million people are doing. Direct from Peking air- 
mail. Send $3/year to CHINA BOOKS & PERIOD- 
ICALS, Dept. AM, 2929-24th Street, San Francisco 
CA 94110. Free catalog on request. 


INTERFACE JOURNAL features alternatives in 
postsecondary education. Inner colleges, growth 
centers, free universities, experimental programs. 
Articles, commentary, news, resources. Sample— 
$1.50, subscription—$6. INTERFACE, P.O. Box 
970, Utica, NY 13503 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler nine newspapers/nine 
countries: $3.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, BOX DE, Dana Point, California 
92629 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search — 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Eimwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 1253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE-Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOCKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Facilities of the nation's capital. Rates be- 
ginning at $5.50 per page. (202) 726-1444, Re- 
search Reports, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20012 ! 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and prcfessional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


RESEARCH UNLIMITED! Information; collections 


catalogued. Professional librarian, excellent re- 
sources. Reesonable. 2331-17th St., Troy, N.Y. 
12180 


COMPUTERIZED research catalog. As low as $.90 


per page. Send $1.00 to Concept Research, Box © 
# 4391A, Washington, D.C. 20012 


Phyllis Melby, Commerical Writer, Religious In- 


spiration. 1237 Dewey Street, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin 54701 


CUSTOM DESIGNED MONOGRAMS add distinction 


to your personal stationery, wedding notes, busi- 
ness, etc., Excellent gift. Send name & initials de- 
sired (up to 3), & 4.95 to Identics, 16 Chapin Rd., 
Newton, Mass. 02159 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBLMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50e. Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 


CASSETTE Pecording Tapes. Discount price List 
25€. Tower, #33098, Washington 20028 


Older Jazz, Swing, Soundtracks—Reasonable, lists. 


Box 1138A, Whittier, Calif. 90609 


OLD RADIO SHOWS! Complete, original broad- 
casts. Cassette catalog—Free. Reel catalog—$1.00. 
Virgo House, Box 1060-C, Des Moines, lowa 
50311 
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MUSIC 


Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 


BEETHOVEN POST CARDS, 4 for $1.00. MUSICAL 
ARTS, Box 309, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 


Opera Fans, Music Buffs, Students. Illustrated 
color poster-chart 23 x 35 perfect for gifts, fram- 
ing, reference. Contains characters, arias, com- 


posers, sources, all cross-indexed, from over 100 


operas. $3.50. Fine Arts Graphics, Dept. A, P.O. 
Box 70172, Los Angeles, Calif. 90070 


Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 


ART 


Cherished photos copied. 8 x 10 $4.50. Other 
sizes, prices. Brochure. Artcopy Specialists, P.O. 
Box 694, Beaverton, Oregon 97005 


Hand Forged Early American Reproductions, 17th 
and 18th Century Lighting and Hearth Equipment. 
Catalogue $1, Refundable With Order. N. Steineke, 
P.O. Box 663, East Tawas, Mich. 48730 


Children's drawings reproduced in 242’ x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 


HAND PAINTED OIL PICTURES $10 REPRODUC- 
TIONS, YOUR COLOR PRINTS, PHOTOGRAPHS. 
SEND $1 REFUNDABLE FIRST ORDER. CLAYTON 
DAUPHINEE, 224 BENTON, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 94112 


GOURMET FOODS 


THE INTERNATIONAL GOURMET offers you 
menus of distinction. Send $3.00 for the May 
Menu-of-the-Month complete with illuminated table 
menu card and detailed recipes. P.O. Box 12926, 
Forth Worth, Texas 76116 


GOURMET FOODS 






BAARDA tE 


TERN ERCON. 


- 


Square House Museum Cookbook. Rare 
Collection Nine hundred old and new reci- 
pes $7. Square House Museum, Box 276, 
Panhandle, Texas 79068. 





GOURMET FOODS 
TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 


Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A5, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C., 10003. Free brochure 


STAMPS 


200 worldwide stamps 10g. Approvals. White, Box 
24211-SC, Indianapoás, Indiana 46224 


BUMFERSTICKERS 


PRINTED TO ORDEF (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75e. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Bcston, Mass. 02115. 


HONK IF YOU LOVE MOSES bumper sticker. $1. 
Condra's, Box 3267, Santa Monica, Calif. 90403 


ECOLOGY 


DIVING? FISHING? MARINE SCIENCE? COASTAL 
ZONE CONSERVATICN? JOIN LITTORAL SOCIETY, 
HIGHLANDS, N.J. 07732. FREE BROCHURE. 


ECOLOGY MINDED 12096 recycled notepaper, sta- 


tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 92351 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125 


STUDY —SKI Accredited private college. Write Colo- 
rado Alpine Campus, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
80477 


PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent's individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Middletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (2C3) 346-5111 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, On the English-speak- 
ing Cayman Islands (B. W. |.) Small, private, 
higher education, Liberal Arts, Open year-round, 
Baccalaureate Program. Tuition: $10.00 per credit 
hour. Associated Stateside Program on Graduate 
Level. Catalog: P.O. 3ox 125A, Hamilton, Indiana 
46742 


MEXICO—Expand your personal creative and aca- 
demic interests withim the Meso-American culture. 
Spanish, Anthropology, Sociology, Political Science, 
Literature, Art Historv, Weaving, Pottery, Mexican 
and North American staff. For information: CEMA- 
NAHUAC, Apt. Po. 21 C, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT JR.SR. "HIGH- 
SCHOOL AS FAMILY' AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY 
CAMP. Accredited Prep curriculum plus Marine Bi- 
ology, Scuba Sailing, Deepsea Fishing, Waterski, 
Theatre, Cr. Writing, ~ennis, Much More. Brochure 
describes above plus unique two week coed Camp 
sessions from June 22-Aug. 17, for only 40 kids, 
ages 8-16. ABBOTT SCHOOL LIVING AND LEARN- 
ING CENTER, P.O. Box 285, Key Largo, Fla. 
33037. 305-245-4610 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS FOR QUALIFIED PROFES- 


SIONALS. Earn Ph.D Ed.D., and D.B.A. in Psy- 
chology, Education, Ocean and Environment Af- 
fairs and Business. “University Without Walls" 
program; independent study alternates with in- 
tensive residence. Compatible witn full employ- 
ment. Call or write: Dean McNichols, Heed Un- 
versity, Box 311, Hollywood, FL, 33022, (305) 
925-1600. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


SEMESTER AT SEA-—Accredited. Join the 10,000 


students from 450 coleges who've sailed with us 
to exotic ports worldwide. Financial aid available. 
Free catalog, World Campus Afloat, Orange, CA 
92666. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES THE 
HAROLD STIRLING VANDERBILT SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Scholarships are awarded ‘‘to students who 
have demonstrated qualities characteristic of Mr. 
Vanderbilt: A lively intellect, sound scholarship, te- 
nacity of purpose, versatility, a commitment to ex- 
cellence in worthwhile endeavor," and “for excep- 
tional accomplishment and high promise . . . in 
science, music, art, purnalism, creative writing, 
debate, dance, theatre, entrepreneurial activity 
and academic work generally." Undergraduate 
scholarships provide $5000 per year for four 
years. OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS, VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 37240 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with famous 
photographers. One, two, and'three week courses 
in basics through advanced photography. College 
credit. Maine Photographic Workshops, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. August 
12-24, 1975 Lectures, workshops, conferences in 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children's literature. 
Write Bread Loaf, Box 401, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 802-388-7662. 


GIVE YOUR HEAD A VACATION. Eight one-week 
workshops open to al at Cornell University, July 
6-August 2. Live on the beautiful Cornell campus— 
clear cobwebs from your brain and enjoy this 
unique experience in continuing education. Days, 
hear lectures and a'tend seminars by distin- 
guished professors. Evenings, relax at plays, films, 
or concerts. Plenty of time for recreation. Provoc- 
ative, challenging topics include Art of the Actor, 
Justice for Women, The Family Experience, Field 
Natural History, and others. Special children's pro- 
grams. Free brochure: Cornell Alumni University, 
158-D Olin Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 14853 


SUMMER AFTS COMMUNITY 


THE HOLM IN STOWE. Family vacation resort. 
Summer Arts Center, professionally staffed Arts & 
Crafts, painting, weaving. pottery, yoga, chamber 
music. Beautiful apar:ments, pool, health club, 
Billy Jean King Tennis clinics, children's program. 
Brochure. Holm, Stowe. Vermont 05672 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current school, 
college openings list ir U.S. $5.00; Abroad $5.00. 
Leading placement scurces U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. EISL, BOX 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1750-P, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87501 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! Al Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YR, Indianapolis. Indiana 46229 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YE, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfactior guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill Internatioral Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Trarsportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airpert, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 


AUSTRALIA. Authentic informatior is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, Sar Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 


YOUR RESUME-write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 449, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10e. Lindblcom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


MAKE MONEY clipping newspaper items. $2.00- 
$10.00 each. .. . Free details. Clippings, Box 
10344-AMBB, Palo Alto, California 94303 


Universal Brokers (Exporters), seeking Japanese 
contacts regarding meat, clothing, etc. Write Chi- 
yoko Mortensen, Universal Brokers; P.O. Box 
10751, Glendale, Ca. 91209 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! 
| tell you what to write, where and how to sell, 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, Dept. C-135-A, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 


GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A-5, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 


GREAT LAKES SAILING—U.S. registered vessels, 
good pay/benefits, no experience necessary. 
$2.00 Box 815, Muskegon, Mi. 49440 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land”’ includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-¥P, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229 


REAL ESTATE 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 


men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YR, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 


ONTARIO, CANADA—100 acres, stream, road, 
sportsman's paradise. $9500. B. Gulledge, Box 
9233, Alexandria, Va. 22304 


Lovely Rye, N.H. Beach House. Panoramic Ocean 
view! 35' paneled living room 3 huge bedrooms. 
55 miles from Boston. $65,000. S. Greenberg, 489 
De Mott Ave., Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATION RENTALS 


Private suite (double, bath, porch, entrance) On 
Waquoit Bay, Cape Cod. Boat anchorage. Seasonal 
preferred $2800, monthly $1050. 617-548-2586. 


Adirondack Lodges on Upper Saranac available 
half-month, month, season. July through Septem- 
ber. Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY 
12986 


ITALIAN RIVIERA: Villa, beautiful village, beaches. 
Mayo, Wachusett, Lexington, Mass. 02173 


VACATIONS 


SAIL THE MAINE COAST. Historic schooner ‘‘STE- 
PHEN TABER." Relaxed, informal vacation. $195 
weekly. Reduced rates June and September. All 
inclusive. Write Capt. Mike Anderson, Box 736-F, 
Camden, Maine 04843 


HIGH HAMPTON INN & COUNTRY CLUB. In 
Southern Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spec- 


tacular scenery. Rustic decor. Good food. Private | 


18-hole golf course. 8 tennis courts. (Special 
golf/tennis package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. 
Boating. Swimming. Private stables. Skeet & trap 
field. Open May thru Oct. Write or phone 704-743- 
2411. High Hampton Inn, Dept. ATL, Cashiers, 
N.C. 28717. 


Experience the magnificent beauty of the Pacific 
Northwest by day and Wagner by night. At the 
first summer Wagner Festival of the Western 
Hemisphere. Presented by Seattle Opera. Two cy- 
cles (German/English) of Richard Wagner's "Ring 
of the Nibelung’’. July 15-27, 1975. For a detailed 
brochure write: Pacific Northwest Festival, P.O. 
Box 9248, Seattle, Washington 98109 


ONTARIO WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS each canoe 
trip tailormade exclusively for your group, com- 
pletely outfitted and guided by Jeff Miller. No ex- 
perience necessary. 310 Garyray Dr., Weston, (To- 
ronto) Ont. 416-742-5140, 416-921-2514. 


VACATIONS 


MT. DESERT ISLAND OVERLOOKING SOMES 
SOUND. Cottages open June 1; hotel, June 21. 
Pre-season retes until July 11. CLAREMONT HO- 
TEL & COTTAGES, Southwest Harbor, Maine 
04679. 207-244-5036. 


Make Yourself at Home! 
HOTEL de la MARI NA 


Martinique, French West Indies 
Official Opening: July 1, 1975 
Inquire about special pre-opening rates. 
A new concept in hotel living for singles, couples, and 
families. Fully equipped studio, 1 or 2 bedroom apart- 


ments. Full hotel services. Right on bay across from 
fascinating Fert-de-France. 2 minutes from the most de- 
luxe hotels. Near beaches. Contact your travel agent, or 
for further information, rates and free collectors’ 
stamps, write 
Robert Reid Associates, Intrnl. Reps. 
1270 Ave. of Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
(212) 757-2444. Offices: Chicago, Toronto. 





Maine Windjammer Cruises! Sail the Maine coast 
aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days: $175-$195 complete! Box 
617AM, Camden, Maine 04843 


Backpacking and mountaineering trips in the 
Montana wilderness. For 1975 brochure, write: 
Montana Mountain Trips, 3401 14th Ave. So., 
Great Falls, NT 59405 


Tired of higF vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 4C-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 


UNUSUAL VACATIONS FOR PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE. A critical review of selected guest 
ranches, mountain lodges and unusual resorts in 
the Western«J.S. Send $4.20 to Travel News, POB 
17567, L.A., CAL. 90017 


TRAVEL 


Whitewater foat trips, Utah & Wyoming. Slickrock 
River Co. Box 10543, Denver, Colorado 80210 


IDAHO RIVER TRIPS. Six-day, 110-mile whitewater 
raft trips on Middle Fork Salmon River. For infor- 
mation, Wes-ern Outfitters, Box 331, Boise, Idaho 
83701 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Paily 89640. Sergines, France 


SOUTHWESTERN MOUNTAIN/DESERT ADVEN- 
TURES backpacking/biking with small co-ed teen 
group. Rockc-limbing, rafting, horsepacking, nature 
photography. Free brochure: Wilderness and 
Wheels, 1612-M Brae Street, Santa Fe, N.M. 
87501 
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TRAVEL 


GET INTO AN ISLAND this summer. Six and ten- 


day wilderness expeditions to Maine's uninhabited 
offshore islands. Learn environmental sciences, 
seamanship, survival, photography. Twelve stu- 
dents, all ages, coed, June through September, 
from $145 inclusive. Island Expeditions, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 


Cruise England's lovely waterways. Professor's pri- 
vate boat. $175.00 weekly. Brochure: England 
Afloat, Box 2083, Springfield, Mass. 01101 
SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona. Camping, hiking, rid- 
ing, rafting. Geology, archaeology, history. Free 
brochure. P.O. Box 945, Dept. ATL, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 87501. 


Gila Wilderness Guided Backpacking Trips. Deep 
Creek Ranch, Glenwood, N.M. 88039 


AUTO TRAVEL SAVINGS GUARANTEED. Free De- 
tails or $3.00 to: Experience Plus . . . P.O. Box 
2606, Vancouver, WA. 98661 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
25¢. Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-55, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


- BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM —world's best; 
- holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Writewell, 
02115 


275 Transit Bldg., Boston 


PRESERVE historic images on gravestones, his- 


toric markers, plaques. Original OLDSTONE Rub- 
bing Kit makes it easy to get perfect impressions 
every time. "How To'' booklet, 5 sheets 24 x 36 
AQABA paper, 2 cakes wax, tape, brush sturdy 
carrying case. $8.50 ppd. OLDSTONE ENTER- 
PRISES, Dept. R-2, 77 Summer St., Boston, Ma. 
02110 


MINICLOCKS Authentic miniatures of famous 
American clocks with fine Swiss movements. Worn 
as pendant or brooch. Send for free brochure A: 
MINICLOCK, 1165 5th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10029 


PLANTS/BRIC-A-BRAC—Window Sill Display Unit— 
FREE INFORMATION—DAWN, Dept. A5, Box 3016, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10001 


DRUGS/VITAMINS 
Quality vitamins, pharmaceuticals. Significant 
savings. Catalogue $1, creditable first order. 
Mark-Off, Post Office Box 112, Lawrence, N.Y. 
11559 
MISCELLANY 


GOLFERS improve your game scientifically. Free 
„details plus potpourri of other offers. Watsons, 


156 John Street, Hauppauge, New York 11787 
2 Se e erae E eoi i 


Mur ues Couples. Extend your family to home- 
s adolescents with Downey Side, 1532 Bay 


"a vid de Mass. 01109 


MISCELLANY 


Join Negative Popultion Growth, Inc. 103 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 and help us reduce 
the population by at east 50%. Free brochure. 


ROTTEN MEMORY? We'll remind you of birthdays, 
anniversaries, any cates. Write Memory-Date, 
Dept. A4, 36 Fox Lane, Shoreham, New York 
11786 


"HOW TO MAKE GOOSE-QUILL PENS.” Send 
Stamp: Quillcraft, 1539 Garfield, Denver 80206 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 


Box 387A, Baldwin, M.Y. 11510 


INTELLIGENT, thoug-tful people talk about a lot 
of things. Send your greatest opinions, ramblings, 
creations, humor, for inclusion in SPRING, a Quar- 
terly, Box 265, Sudbury, Mass., 01776. Charter 
Subscribers: $20 year. 


WALLPAPERS AT WFOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, Unitec, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fasnion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 


HANDWRITING ANA-YZED by certified analyst. 


Send $5.00 and your handwriting to Jane Godo- 
vin, 2105 Aster Road. Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 


"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50g, 


Whittemore, Box 2066AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 


WEATHER 
INSTRUMENTS 


Amateur aad Professional 
Ski Areas—Farms—Country 


Clubs—M o:els—Businesses 
Send for free brochure 
Mt. Washington Weather 
Instrument Company 
RFD #1 Dept. A 
Berlin, New Hampshire 03570 





BIOFEEDBACK TRAINING CENTER in Southern 
California. EEG, EMG, GSR and Temperature train- 
ing available. (213) 782-1478. 


HAIRGAIN—Chinese -ormula Scalp Treatment— 
Keeps Hair Follicles in Growth Activity, Grows 
Thicker-Longer Hair. Eight ounce bottle $7.50. 
BIODERM LABORATORIES, BOX 113, TWINS- 
BURG, OHIO 44087 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd. Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did ther therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $_0 each. 
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MISCELLANY 


RUSSIAN NAMETAGS: SEE YOUR NAME IN RUS- 


SIAN embossed on plastic. $2. Free Russian 
bumpersticker. Condra's, Box 3267, Santa Mon- 
ica, CA 90403 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00.  Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Comus Christi, Texas 78412 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


ASTROLOGICAL birthcharts, artistically drawn in 
color. Includes instructions for self-interpretation. 
$10.00. For further ‘ree information, write: R. 
Castellanos, P.O. Box 24769-A, Oakland, Calif. 
94623 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 


THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individuel primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 


TENNIS—Now a carc game—Cards and Rules 
$3.00. P.O. Box 1262, Kailua, Hawaii 96734 


Checkers for three pleyers? Chess for three play- 
ers? |t's true! Complete high quality set Checkers 
3 $5.95, Chess 3 $7.95. AMI, 8722 Eulalie, Brent- 
wood, Mo. 63144. 


BASEBALL CARDS WANTED 1886-1956. Schlaff, 
1483A Myron, Lincoln Park, Michigan 48146 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photographic’’ 
memory. Stop forgettmg! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Bcx 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—anywhere. 
Free application: DATE_INE, Alpha Ohio 45301 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 


THE WAY OF A TRANSSEXUAL: JOANNE'S STORY— 
a cassette interview on sex change. Fresh, vivid, re- 
markably candid. For therapists, students, writers, 
transsexuals. $12 postoaid; eight-track $15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Dezails on request. CONFIDE— 
Personal Counseling Services Inc., Box 56-AMG, Tap- 
pan, NY 10983. (914-359-8860.) 


LATE LISTINGS 
LITERARY INTERESTS 


Interesting original shcrt story. Autographed First 
time published. Send $1.00, postage paid. Victor 
Swift, 9334 Harvard, Bellflower, Calif. 90706 


TRAVEL 


JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days >f beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
"get-away'", ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139 
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Sometimes, a few simple words can straighten out 
a difficult problem. But making sure those words dont 
get distorted is anything but simple. 
So we at Western Electric, using a Bell Labs design, 
make a unique device for Bell Telephone Companies 
everywhere. A device that lets you be sure that you 
always sound like you, whether youre calling across W : 
the street or across the country. 
When someone wants his father to know he's wel- estern Electric 
come, we want to be sure his message comes through 
loud and clear. We're part of the Bell System. 
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same old tobacco. | ees T 
propo. Does it still A. 


One bacione c you the ad- 
E state of the art; tow 


filter. So advanced no other 
cigarette teday has iL This 


cigarette is DORAL. 
T 


Doral: The advanced state 


of the art — lower in tar 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined and even better in taste. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





FILTER, MENTHOL: 14 mg. "tar", 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per c: garette, FTC Report OCT. 74. 





The Worlds Biggest Wheeler-Dealer 
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“Who are all those fellows | 
with Armand Hammer? La 
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> Come to where the flavoris. Jie = 
Sore to Marlboro Country. = === 
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20 CLASS A CIGARETTES 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





LANNED 
UN-OBSOLESCENCE. 


The Bell System's research and manufacturing people design and build phones to last. 
[n fact, our phones must pass "torture tests” that simulate 20 years of average use. 
Not that youll keep your phone that long. But isnt it good to know that if you finally 
decide to get a new phone its because you want one instead of need one? 


The Bell Companies know you want a dependable, reliable phone. 


(C) WE HEAR YOU. 





Wild Should Wild Remain. 


"Man always kills the 
thing he loves, and so we 
the pioneers have killed 
our wilderness. Some say 
we had to. Be that as it 
may, I am glad I shall 
never be young without 
wild country to be 
young in.” 


ALDO LEOPOLD 
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"Integrity is wholeness, 
the greatest beauty is 
organic wholeness, the 
wholeness of life and 
things, the divine beauty 
of the universe. Love 
that, not man apart 
from that. . .." 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 
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MAR Mies 


"The love of wilderness 
is more than a hunger for 
what is always beyond 
reach; it is also an ex- 
pression of loyalty to the 
earth, (the earth which 
bore us and sustains us), 
the only home we shall 
ever know, the only para- 
dise we ever need —if 
only we had the eyes 
to see.’ 


EDWARD ABBEY 
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“We need wilderness 
preserved —as much of it 
as is still left, and as many 
kinds...It is important to 
us...simply because it is 
there — important, that is, 
simply as an idea.” 


WALLACE STEGNER 


sierra Club 


Mills Tower, San Francisco, 94104 
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As your introduction to membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUE 


The most comprehensive 
encyclopedia of philosophy 





ever p 





ublished... 
foronly [759 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL 
You simply agree to buy 
four Club choices within a 
year at substantial savings 
on most books you choose. 


PUBLISHERS LIST PRICE:S99.50 


The complete contents of the original eight-volume $219.50 edition 
now in a handsome four-volume reader's edition 


early 1900s, it was possible for one scholar to absorb the 

whole of philosophy and to write a thorough, accurate and 
readable encyclopedia for the layman to enjoy. But not today. 
Today, with so many revolutionary developments taking place 
in philosophy and related fields, no one person can hope to 
master the subject, much less make it comprehensible to others. 
Only a group of experts, with a vast collective knowledge of 
the field, could undertake to present a truly comprehensive and 
intelligible study of who the great philosophers are and what 
they have thought and said. Such a study, by such a group cf 
experts, is presented in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, the 
only major philosophical reference work to be published ir 
English since 1901 and one of the greatest repositories of 
philosophical information available anywhere. 

In this unique 5,000,000-word work can be found clear. 
authoritative answers to almost any question concerning 
philosophy — ancient, medieval and modern, Eastern as well as 
Western — and the disciplines that relate to it. And because the 
Work represents the collaboration of a great number of the 


| N ARISTOTLE'S TIME, or Voltaire's, or even during the 


"There has never been anything like this 
splendid work in English. The only word 
for it is superb." —Classical World 


“A remarkable and unique work. The mani- 
fold aspects of philoscphy systematically 
. explored for the first time in 65 years." 


world's foremost philosophers and students of philosophy — 
more than 500, from twenty-four countries — the nearly 1500 
articles represent every shade of opinion. No thinker or 
movement was dismissed as too racical, no issue was omitted as 
too controversial. There are articles, for example, that discuss 
such contemporary matters as the ethics of suicide and 
euthanasia and the benefits and dangers of computing machines 
Nor is the lighter side of philosophy neglected. In a delightful 
article on Lewis Carroll, for instance, one learns why physicists 
celebrate the Red Queen while philosophers respect the 

White Queen. 

Clearly, The Encyclopedia of Philosophy belongs in every 
personal library, particularly in homes where there are high 
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kept it out of the reach of most fam lies. But, as a new 
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edition. A limited number of sets have been set aside for this 
offer. Please do not hesitate too long to send in your application 
for membership, if you are interested. 


"The roster of contributors reads like the 
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and cultural history.” —Library Journal 
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UNEASY IN ZION: A JOURNEY TO ISRAEL 


The Israeli said, "The Arabs refuse 
to negotiate with us. Why? The an- 
swer is that they refuse to recognize 
us as human beings." 

The American answered, “That 
stems from the origins of the state. 
The Arabs have always recognized 
facts about ten years too late. In any 
cdse, you cannot expect them to 
change overnight. The only bargain- 
ing chip they have is their refusal to 
recognize. It's their only card—" 

"They have the card of peace. All 
they have to do is tell us, ‘I’m selling 
peace. What's your price?" " 

The American smiled. 
your price?" 

"More than an absence of war,' 
the Israeli said. 


"What is 


, 


In the early spring, the people of 
Israel were under pressure and 
showing it. Henry Kissinger had 
come and gone and come and gone 
again and had no plans to return. 
His painstaking, step-by-step ap- 
proach to peace in the Middle East 
was moribund, and other maneuvers 
would have to be tried—presumably 
at Geneva. The government of Pre- 
mier Yitzhak Rabin had looked 
hard at the American structure and 
concluded that it was not sub- 
stantial; it would not support the 
weight of Israel. The Israelis could 
not go along. To them, Kissinger's 
architecture resembled the am- 
biguous geometry of M. C. Escher— 
entirely plausible until it was exam- 
ined carefully, and then it was seen 
to be impossible. Staircases led no- 
where; balconies teetered on false 
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footings; walls and ceilings merged. 
To believe in :t required an act of 
faith, and the Israelis were in no 
mood for acts of faith. Kissinger 
seemed to be telling them that at 
the moment illusion was more im- 
portant than reality, that the illusion 
of peace was a precondition for true 
peace. Time may show the Secretary 
to have been correct, but the Israelis 
were not prepared to believe in fu- 
tures. A belief in good intentions is 
not a characteristic of the Jewish 
people. 

No questicn that a majority, 
probably a very large majority, sup- 
ported Rabin and his associates in 
their refusal to surrender land for 
vague promises. To an Israeli, land 
is synonymous with security. It was 
a risky stand, involving as it did a 
repudiation of American diplo- 
macy—and of the American Secre- 
tary of State, who is in many ways 
the single mos: important public fig- 
ure in Israel. However, he is not in- 
dispensable, aad in the end the Is- 
raelis took a s:rict view of their own 
national interest as opposed to the 
American national interest. If in- 
transigence should provoke an 
American "reassessment," so be it; 
perhaps a clarification of the terms 
of the alliance was in order. But the 
Israelis were quick to notice the 
ominous shift in American public 
opinion, a shft swiftly reflected in 
the attitude of members of Con- 
gress. There vas no way, a sympa- 
thetic Democratic senator told Is- 
raeli officials in Jerusalem, that the 
$2.5 billion aid request could be 


met. Support from the nations of 
Western Europe, never strong in the 
last few years, was virtually nonex- 
istent now. (“Give me five years,” 
Harold Wilson told Prime Minister 
Rabin, “then Ill be independent.” 
He meant oil.) Foreign business in- 
vestment, booming after the light- 
ning victory in 1967, was falling off. 
The British weapons embargo was 
still in effect, the French were 
openly hostile, and Bonn was dith- 
ering over the value of having any 
foreign policy at all. In Israel itself 
there was controversy and tension 
on a number o: fronts as it became 
evident that Rabin’s coalition gov- 
ernment was moving toward an 
Egyptian solution: that is, to reach 
a limited agreement with Anwar el- 
Sadat and delav for the moment the 
more difficult problems of the Pales- 
tinians and Syria. Surrender the two 
strategically imoortant passes in the 
Sinai and the oil fields at Abu 
Rudeis in return for ... and that 
was the problem. In return for 
what? All the Israelis seemed likely 
to get was a weakly worded promise 
of "restraint," and that delivered 
not to Jerusalem at high noon in 
the full glare of publicity, but late 
at night and privately to Washing- 
ton. There was no possibility of a 
guarantee of Israel's right to exist. 
The Israeli government seemed hyp- 
notized by Henry Kissinger, sup- 
porting him fully in his step-by-step, 
country-by-country approach toward 
a "settlement." Indeed, given the al- 
ternatives, there seemed no other 
way than Kissingers way, except 


that no one knew the next step. An 
Israeli-Egyptian démarche was al- 
luring, not least because it seemed 
possible; it was the most tractable 
of the problems. But it begged the 
question of the Palestinians, and the 
Palestinians are at the heart of the 
dispute. 


Solutions? 


In late February, Rabin, publicly 
and privately, was holding out for a 
forthright pledge of nonbelligerency 
from Cairo, perhaps believing that 
Kissinger could twist his friend Sa- 
dat’s arm one more notch. From all 
appearances, the government had 
bought the notion that Sadat was 
now prepared to turn inward and 
devote his energies to the Egyptian 
economy rather than to a holy war 
with Israel. Kissinger had told them 
that Sadat was a rational man. 
Wistfully, one very high official 
mused, “I have always wondered 
why Sadat didn’t inwade Libya. 
That would solve all his financial 
problems, and of course Qaddafi’s 
crazy. Sadat’s reluctant to do it... 
but from the Israeli pomt of view it 
would be excellent.” From other of- 
ficials, less senior than the man 
quoted above, there came a novel 
solution to the Palestinian problem. 
“Give them Jordan. Who are the 
Hashemites, anyway? Thats where 
the Palestinians belong: Jordan. We 
could do it for them, invade Jordan 
and capture Amman and throw out 
Hussein.” By this solution, Hussein, 
a moderate and altogether admi- 
rable king, would be sacrificed to 
make room for Yasir Arafat. Wasn’t 
that solution a bit harsh? “Why?” 
asked the Israeli with a shrug of the 


shoulders. “Harsh or not, it’s the 
only solution.” 
Rabin, a subtle and intelligent 


man, was trying to turn the country 
toward negotiation, but his critics 
were at him on all sides. Kissinger 
argued—and many in the govern- 
ment agreed with him—that time 
was not on the side of Jerusalem. 
Israel had won all its wars but had 
never managed to exploit the victo- 
ries. It had never been able to 
wring concessions from its foes, who 
after each beating retreated into sul- 
len self-justification and promises of 
revenge. Islam is a religion almost 
totally devoid of theology, but its 
language is intoxicating; under Mu- 
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ISRAEL 


hammad's rapturous umbrella, ev- 


erything is possible. 

There was something unfair and 
cruel about Israel's situation: it was 
as if the state were permanently 
condemned to the role of supplicant 
and underdog. The victor was ex- 
pected to go hat in hand to the 
vanquished, on the basis that the 
next war or the war after that 


would surely see an Israeli defeat. 
- At least, that was how many Israelis 


saw it. The words “underdog” and 
“supplicant” carry an emotional 
charge in Israel, so as Kissinger 
continued his idiosyncratic diplo- 
macy, there were powerful men and 


women inside and outside Rabin’s 


government who were waiting, 
hard-eyed, for the first suspicious 
sounds of compromise. The hard is- 
sue was security, meaning territorial 
integrity and invulnerability to at- 
tack. Major General Ariel Sharon, 
now retired, the brilliant tactician 
and charismatic hero who devised 
the thrust into Egypt in the 1973 
war, put the case with characteristic 
clarity: “I am not going back into 
Sinai to fight for the fourth time for 
Henry Kissinger. Twenty years ago 
we had our own daring policy. Now 
we don’t have any policy of our 
own. We have only Henry Kissin- 
ger’s policy, and he’s screwing us.” 
Sharon’s harsh voice was only one 
among many. The leader of the op- 
position, Menachem Begin, was as 
strident. Shimon Peres, the talented 
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and sardonic Defense Minister and 
onetime protége of Moshe Dayan, 
was widely believed to be maneu- 
vering to succeed Rabin as Prime 
Minister. Rabin’s patchwork coali- 
tion in the Knesset was coming 
apart at the edges, not least owing 
to his own inability to rally the pop- 
ulation. The country itself, demoral- 
ized and sickened after the terrible 
losses of the 1973 war, was in a 
mood compounded in equal parts of 
defiance, melancholia, isolation, 
paranoia, and doubt. Could Kissin- 
ger be trusted? Was America pre- 
pared to abandon Israel? 

The various outrages committed 
by the Palestinian underground in 
the years following the 1967 war 
had forced manv thoughtful Israelis 
to consider the Palestinian cause for 
the first time on its own terms. Jews 
are no strangers to irony, and there 
were a few who drew the obvious 
parallels between Israel's rage to 
live and the identical passion of the 
Palestinians. A very few of the most 
heretical even wondered if the 
Palestinians hadn't a point after all: 
Was it not incongruous for this fun- 
damentally European state to be sit- 
uated like a dagger in the heart of 
Islam? Wasn't that the real reason 
for the fierce opposition of the Arab 
world? A masochist could even be- 
lieve that the Diaspora was the con- 
trolling metaphor of the Jewish 
people, a heroic 2000-year passage 
through every conceivable menace; 
could turn Zionism on its head and 
argue that the State of Israel was 
fundamentally inharmonious to the 
grim and terrible history of the 
Jews. Of course one is speaking of a 
fraction of a fraction of the popu- 
lation. Israelis interviewed by this 
writer went the other way, their in- 
vestment in the state was complete; 
they had achieved something that 
the Jews of the Diaspora had not 
and would never achieve. To turn 
their backs on it now would be to 
repudiate everything that counted— 
life, fortune, honor, God. 

But the latest menace would not 
go away; it grew, and appeared to 
be approaching climax. The people 
of Israel were insecure and worried, 
and a few even mentioned that 
most shattering word in the lan- 
guage, "holocaust." Was that what 
the Arabs had in mind? None of 
them, not one single Arab leader, 
would admit publicly that the state 
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ISRAEL 


had a right to exist; the most ex- 
treme statements of Arab leaders re- 
ceived major—one might say mor- 
bid—attention in the Israeli press. 
What did this portend? What it 
seemed to portend for many was 
more blood. A future filled with 
blood, another holocaust. One more 
hecatomb, the final reprisal for the 
sin of existence. At the drop of a 
doubt, Israelis will plunge into 


elaborate and more or less scholarly 


justifications for their expropriation 
of Palestine. The fact that they are 
there and have been for nearly 
thirty years, have carved a country 
out of a wasteland, is not enough; 
they must establish that they belong, 
as Celts belong in Ireland and the 
descendants of the Incas in Peru. 
The ancient home of the Hebrews. 
The land redeeming the Jew, the 
Jew redeeming the land. The sa- 
credness of the city of Jerusalem, 
the fulfillment of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. A justification 
finally both for Israel herself and 
for the occupation of Syrian and 
Jordanian territory, since the West 
Bank and the Golan Heights were 
both part of the Israelite Kingdom 
of David and Solomon a thousand 
years before the birth of Jesus, and 
backward into antiquity, to the tribe 
of Abraham (progenitor of both Jew 
and Arab). It signals an end to the 
shame and asymmetry of the Dias- 
pora, this national home for the 
Jewish people. 

General Sharon demurs and at- 
tacks the question from another, 
more practical, front. The state is 
required to accept as many Jewish 
immigrants as want to come—per- 
haps there will be ten million Is- 
raelis by 1985. Israel's right to exist 
requires the occupation of the terri- 
tories, Golan, the West Bank, and 
the Sinai as well. “It is not a ques- 
tion of religion, history, or emo- 
tion,” Sharon declares. “It is a ques- 
tion of security.” 


Where will it end? 


The mayor’s wife said, “Since the 
last war, we've been so close to ca- 
tastrophe. Sometimes I wonder .. . 
but we mustn’t think that.” The 
lawyer’s wife said, “Prior to the 
1967 war, we were not required to 
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think about the Palestinian problem. 
Then we were. The 1973 war was so 

. brutal. So many dead, and 
what's there to show? There's a feel- 
ing, particularly among the young, 
of cynicism and disillusion. Pm hav- 
ing trouble keeping my son at his 
studies; all of us are. He asks, 
‘Why?’ He tells his friends, ‘Pll meet 
you in the graveyard, underneath 
the daisies.’ There's no sense of the 
future among :he young. It's not 
hard to conceive of ... extermi- 
nation. Though. really, who among 
us has a sense of the future any- 
more?" 

Security. In the American lan- 
guage it has to do with pensions 
and paid-up mcrtgages, good health 
and successful children. The Israelis 
regard it as freedom from terror, 
not merely the absence cf war but 
peace itself; they envisicn borders 
as secure and tranquil as those be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. History, 
an often irratioral companion, is al- 
ways with the Israelis, who combine 
extreme fatalism—a pessimism about 
human nature that has rarely been 
disappointed—with fantastically high 
expectations. One speaks specifically 
now of the middle-aged. There are 
dark facts, still unexplained: the do- 
cility of those packed off to the 
ovens. Two thousand years of per- 
secution, persecution by virtually ev- 
ery known tribe, sect, religion, race, 
and nationality: educated and not 
educated; civilized and bestial. Ger- 
many was the land of Brahms, 
Rilke, and Kent. Carthaginians, 
Babylonians, Philistines—all gone; 
the Jews still survive. Where could a 
Jew live in peace? 

The ironies curve around and col- 
lide. If there had been no holocaust, 
there would be no Jewish state; the 
state therefore stands as both monu- 
ment and rebuke. (The holocaust is 
simply not conceivable to many 
young Israelis. The early refugees 
from the Nazi terror in 1945 were 
contemptuously referred to by Is- 
raeli teen-agers as sabon, a synonym 
for cowardice aad weakness. Sabon 
means "soap.") Older Israelis reach 
beyond the holocaust to the socialist 
origins of the early pioneers, the 
bright hopes o? the early Russian 
and Polish revolutionaries to create 
a truly egalitarian society, where 
Hebrew was the only language spo- 
ken and the ra»binate was the su- 
preme ethical authority—a society, 


in Ben-Gurion’s words, blooming, 
beautiful, and happy. What they 
have is a garrison state, a character- 
ization the Israelis despise and pro- 
test but which remains a fact; given 
their situation it can hardly be oth- 
erwise. An academic, a middle-aged 
Israeli living in Jerusalem, said bit- 
terly, “It is an egalitarian society 
gone elitist, a militant society gone 
militarist. We are totally pre- 
occupied with ourselves . . ." 

This is not what the early men 
had in mind as they deployed into 
kibbutzim to receem the land and 
make it fruitful, an exploit of heroic 
dimensions. Thev have even man- 
aged to recover land by the Dead 
Sea, literally washing each square 
foot of soil, cleansing it of salt and 
minerals. Amos Elon, in his ex- 
cellent book The Israelis, describes 
the early pioneers as “marked by a 
terrible sincerity and an almost in- 
human sense o? rectitude.” Now, 
Elon says, the people of Israel “find 
themselves locked in a desperate 
struggle which seems endless. They 
did not initiate that struggle; they 
inherited it. Yet :hey see themselves 
inextricably tangled in its snares. 
They struggle well; they hold their 
own. There is something about 
them of the absurd hero—they are 
forever running at great speed 
toward a destination they can never 
seem to reach. . . ." The state has 
drifted far from the ideals of Herzl 
and Weizmann and old B-G. The 
kibbutz movement, visible symbol 
of the ideals of labor Zionism, is 
adrift; fewer than 3 percent of the 
population live on kibbutzim, and 
they represent a way of life appar- 
ently uncongenial to the new immi- 
grants, although the kibbutz influ- 
ence in Israel: politics is still 
significant (and one index to the ad- 
vancing age of the Israeli political 
elite). And as Elon has pointed out, 
25 percent of the casualties in the 
1967 war were kibbutzniks. Most se- 
rious of all, the state has not begun 
to solve the problem of integrating 
the Oriental Jews (that is, Jews of 
North African and Middle Eastern 
Origins) with the Ashkenazi, or Jews 
of Central European origins. The lat- 
ter hold the economic and political 
power. The situation is analogous in 
every respect but one to that of 
blacks and whites in the United 
States, but the single exception 
transforms the analogy and renders 


it false: in Israel, the Orientals and 
the Ashkenazi frequently and suc- 
cessfully intermarry. The problem is 
not race prejudice but cultural prej- 
udice, and in time will be solved. 
But it remains a bone in the throat 
of the society, a further exacer- 
bation, and a growing exacerbation, 
in a state that requires cohesion. 
The glue that binds :he society to- 
day has been supplied by the 
Arabs: the population of Israel is in 
a state of permanent apprehension. 


A new Sparta 


Ma yehiva ha' sof? Where will it 
all end? Shlomo (*Cheech") Lahat, 
the mayor of Tel Aviv and, like so 
many Israeli politicians, a retired 
army general, says that he is emo- 
tionally preparing for peace but in- 
tellectually brooding about the next 
war. He is certain that the intelli- 
gence failures that led to the sur- 
prise in 1973 have been corrected; 
still, wars produce casualties. Lahat 
was morally offended by the ex- 
penditure of Egyptian troops in the 
Sinai two years ago. “The god- 
damned Egyptians. l've never seen 
such slaughter of infantry. Bad offi- 
cers.” But the Egyptians can afford 
it: there are thirty million of them, 
and five million Syrians and seven 
million Iraqis and twenty million or 
so more Arabs to back them up. 
There are but three naillion Israelis, 
not enough to maintain an adequate 
standing army. To protect exposed 
borders under continual threat, the 
Israelis would have to remain fully 
mobilized 100 percent of the time. 

Israelis place a high value on hu- 
man life; each death in war. causes 
collective pain. The afiermath of the 
1973 war could be compared to a 
mine disaster in a small West Vir- 
ginia town. No family remained un- 
touched. There’s the additional fact 
that in the Israeli army, in stark 
contrast to the Arab forces (and the 
American, for that matter), the offi- 
cers lead the troops into battle—they 
literally lead the way—with the re- 
sult that in 1973, of the nearly 2500 
killed in action only eighty-five were 
private soldiers. More than 95 per- 
cent of the dead were officers and 
non-coms; an astonishing, scarcely 
believable statistic, but one that | 
am assured is true. 

Thus, for all these reasons and a 
few more besides, the near-total 


preoccupation with "security." 
cure borders, borders fortified to 
halt the invader. No surrender of 
the West Bank, because once inside 
the West Bank the Palestinians 
could easily shell Ben-Gurion Air- 
port or downtown Tel Aviv. No sur- 
render of the Gidi or the Mitla 
passes, because the passes control 
the approaches to the Sinai, and 
once through the mountains it’s a 
Straight seven-hour cruise in a Rus- 
sian-made T-62 tank to the gates of 
Tel Aviv. No surrender of the Go- 
lan Heights, because from the lip of 
the heights a medium-range artillery 
piece can reach Tiberias across the 
Sea of Galilee and, further, to Haifa 
and the settlements inland. Weap- 
ons grow more powerful: Russian- 
made surface-to-surface missiles can 
now penetrate any part of the 
heartland of Israel. In fact—and this 
is a measure of the menace—with or 
without the occupied territories, the 
state is exposed. With the territories, 
it is marginally less exposed; but in 
neither case is it entirely secure. To 
keep the Arabs at bay, the Israelis 
must retain the means of inflicting 
unacceptable losses. There is no 
confidence that the Arabs will be ei- 
ther restrained or “patient.” 

Of course the Israelis have set up 
the proposition another way. In re- 
turn for something tangible—a peace 
treaty signed in broad daylight re- 
nouncing force and acknowledging 
Israel’s right to exist, with ironclad 
guarantees from the Americans and 
the Soviets—the Israelis would give 
back virtually everything. I imagine 
that they would even surrender the 
West Bank and agree to some form 
of internationalization of Jerusalem, 
though there would be cries of an- 
guish. But in the early spring of this 
year, the Israelis could not bring 
themselves to agree with Kissinger's 
central argument that time was not 
on their side, either in the struggle 
with the Arabs or in the growing 
tensions inside the state itself. (It is 
a measure of the Secretary's nimble 
diplomacy that he was reportedly 
saying the same thing to Anwar el- 
Sadat: that every day spent fighting 
the Israelis was a day lost in bring- 
ing Egypt into the twentieth cen- 
tury.) A peace treaty would permit 
the Israelis to turn inward, as they 
hoped the Egyptians were doing. to 
reduce the enormous burden of mil- 
itary expenses which are disguised 
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but probably account for half the 


states budget. But they would not 
get that kind of guarantee, and they 
knew they would not get it. What 
they had to calculate was how much 
they could safely give for a promise 


. of restraint from Sadat. In March 


they concluded that they could give 
very little; hence the collapse of Dr. 
Kissinger’s negotiations. Sadat an- 
nounced his intention to reopen the 


= Suez Canal, and appeared to have 


reaped something of a propaganda 
victory. The Iraqis and the various 
Palestinian organizations remained 
entirely hostile. 

So the prospect is for increased 
tension, more fighting, probably an- 
other Middle East war. The Israelis 
will fight on, perhaps with even 
greater skill; but the longer they 
fight the weaker the state becomes, 
and the more precarious their own 
hold on reality. This is the price of 
intransigence. The state wil! survive 
but its character will continue to de- 
teriorate: men and nations cannot 
live in an atmosphere of permanent 
combat. 

The Arabs fight these wars with 
a fraction of their population; the 
Israelis commit everything. The trag- 
edy would seem to be inexorable. 
barring a diplomatic miracle. The 
seeds of decay of the State of Is- 
rael lie in its own humane ideals, 
and the systematic corruption of 
those ideals in the necessitv to sur- 
vive. It is an appalling paradox: un- 
remitting sacrifice is producing not 
Athens but Sparta. The struggle to 
live, pursued with heroic tenacity 
for almost thirty years, has resulted 
in obsessions of death. After thirty 
years of war the goal of peace is 
further away than ever. 

One would have to be a Jew to 
appreciate fully the excruciating in- 
iquity of this condition. 


The Great Rift 


The Great Rift Valley extends 
from the Jordan River south to Mo- 
zambique, a majestic depression in 
the earth's surface. It is a natural 
boundary between Israel and Syria 
in the north, and with Jordan in the 
center and south. In the north, the 
Jordan River Valley is bounded by 
heights on both sides; the formerly 
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Syrian side is calied Golan and is as 
good a place as any to examine the 
question of “security” and the uses 
the Israelis have made of it. 

The Golan Heights rise precipi- 
tously a thousand feet above the 
Sea of Galilee and then level off, 
undulating a little, but running 
mostly flat and straight twenty kilome- 
ters to the Syrian market town of 
Quneitra, where the land bends 
down again and begins a long slide 
sixty kilometers northeast to Da- 
mascus. The Israelis captured 
Quneitra in the 1967 war, lost it 
briefly in 1973, then surrendered it 
to the Syrians under the terms of 
the cease-fire. There are hills in the 
vicinity, these increasing in height 
due north to the snowbound peaks 
of Mount Hermon. Hermon is the 
major strongpoint in the Golan, but 
the feature to keep in mind is the 
rise above Galilee—steep, menacing, 
nasty. And to a soldier, exquisite. 

It could be a precondition of 
paranoia. Standing on the shores of 
Galilee and looking up, one is 
seized with a fee-ing of helplessness. 
This is the region where, in the 
years prior to the six-day war in 
1967, the Syrians shelled the kibbut- 
zim along the sea, and sent raiding 
parties into the interior of Israel. 
Yet in the kibbutz where I am 
standing, Ein Gev, there have been 
only three killed since the 1948 war 
for independence. It seems miracu- 
lous, because Ein Gev is the most 
vulnerable of the settlements, lying 
like a stone a: the foot of the 
heights. (Conducted on a brief tour 
of this kibbutz, I was impatient with 
the now-familiar sights and sounds, 
and bored as we entered what ap- 
peared to be a vast barn, filled, I 
was confident, with industrious Is- 
raelis practicing some arcane animal 
husbandry. But i: was not a barn; it 
was a 2000-seat concert hall on 
whose stage the likes of Isaac Stern, 
La Scala opera, and Frank Sinatra 
have performed.) The persistent 
Syrian attacks ir the years prior to 
1967 were one of the causes of that 
war. Striking first under strong air 
cover, the Israelis stormed up the 
three roads to the heights and ex- 
pelled the Syriars. Once established 
in Golan, the government fortified 
the high points and built settlements 
on the low. Golan was "occupied" 
in the fullest sense: not by the army 
alone, but by settlers. Never again 


would the heartland of Israel be 
menaced by attack from above. 
Wrong, of course. In 1973, the 
Syrians poured 1500 tanks onto the 
heights, recaptured Quneitra, forced 
the evacuation of Merom Golan 
kibbutz, and came within a few 
kilometers of the Benot Yacov 
bridge spanning the Jordan River. 
(The reader should keep in mind 
two points in reading this section: 
the Jordan River is scarcely more 
than a creek, at the point of the 
bridge perhaps twenty feet wide, 
and lazy, reminiscent of the Rappa- 
hannock in Virginia. The other 
point is the intimacy of Golan: it is 
roughly the size of Los Angeles, 
measuring about sixty kilometers 
long by thirty wide. The critical mil- 
itary distance is the width, thirty 
kilometers from the Sea of Galilee 
to the border.) With appalling loss 
of life and equipment, the Israelis 


- threw the Syrians back and pro- 


ceeded to recapture all the lost terri- 
tory and more besides. This thrust 
followed a pericd of serious de- 
moralization in the Israeli army. 
How could it have happened? Some 
officers insist now that they would 
have raced all the way to Damascus 
had the United States not restrained 
them. Instead, they bombed. the 
Syrian capital as part of a largely 
successful effort to destroy the Syr- 
ian economic inftastructure—this to 
buy time for the next war. No one 
doubted, then or now, that there 
would be one. 

To the question How could it 
have happened? came this answer: 
an inexplicable mtelligence failure 
centered around a misreading of 
enemy intentions The Israelis are 
justifiably accustcmed to regarding 
their military establishment as one 
of the most efficent in the world: 
hence more uneasiness over its ap- 
parent collapse a: the beginning of 
the 1973 war. So the Israelis—the 
land redeeming the Jew, the Jew re- 
deeming the land—increased their 
efforts to — "setle" the Golan 
Heights. Today, standing on a hill- 
top on the Israeh side of the Rift 
Valley and lookirg into Golan, one 
can see the settlements, bright neck- 
laces of lights, suggestive of the 
strategic hamlets of South Vietnam 
in the early 1960s. It is important to 
understand that these settlements 
are viewed quite differently from 
the other side o^ the border. The 


Syrians regard them not as commu- 
nities but as fortifications. Similarly, 
the Syrians look on the occupation 
of Golan not as a defensive maneu- 
ver but as a staging area for an in- 
vasion. Damascus is only fifty miles 
away. Bellied up close to the Syrian 
border, these settlements are seen 
as political and military acts; the 
only element that distinguishes them 
from purely military redoubts is the 
presence of women and children. 


*"The land is ours" 


We drove up the El Hama road 
from Deganya, at the southern 
shore of Galilee. To our right was 
Jordan, directly ahead Syria, to our 
left Golan. A military historian 
would bring approximately the 
same enthusiasm to this route that a 
gourmet would bring to the Loire 
Valley. Behind us was Belvoir, the 
Crusader castle constructed in the 
twelfth century and still useful as an 
observation point. We passed dere- 
lict British guard towers dating from 
the 1920s, and along the treacherous 
road burnt-out Syrian half-tracks 
from the 1967 war. There were 
pillboxes and other fortifications 
and an occasional marker signifying 
the death of an Israeli soldier. 

Mines are placed on either side of 
the road: there are frequent signs 
warning "soldiers and tourists" to 
step carefully. We pass one kibbutz 
overlooking the valley, this one 
called Mevo Hama, and pause at 
the edge of the great plateau. The 
Israeli major points to the valley, 
the sea directly ahead, and the 
green fields to the left; we can 
make out Belvoir across the valley 
and far to the south. "This is the 
way it is," the major says. “The mo- 
ment the Syrians occupy Golan it is 
not just Ein Gev that is threatened. 
It is the entire valley. You can see 
Tiberias across the sea, and other 
kibbutzim. As you can see, it's im- 
possible for us to give up this posi- 
tion." 

Later we move through the places 
of heaviest fighting in 1973. One 
village, a Syrian strongpoint, has 
been completely destroyed. I have 
seen street fighting in three wars, 
but I have never seen a village so 
thoroughly devastated. On the out- 
skirts of the town, and five kilome- 
ters from the border, is a very new 
settlement. This one is heavily forti- 
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fied, with reinforced bunkers and a 


barbed wire fence and heavy weap- 
ons; there's a regular army unit 
bivouacked nearby. If I were an 
Arab, I would not look on this out- 
post as a settlement; I would look 
on it as a military base. 

Most of the settlers are young, in 
their twenties; I ask Leah Rosen- 
baum, a twenty-six-year-old Israeli, 
if she minds living on Syrian soil, 
and within easy range of Syrian ar- 
tillery. 

“They weren't bothered by living 


on my land, why should 1 be both- 
ered by living cn theirs? Our fore- 
fathers lived here! We need the se- 
curity, don't forget. Every time we 
fight we lose people. There is no 
other place for us, and we must 
make the border secure. And of 
course the land :s ours anyway." 

I inquire: What happens if the 
government decides to return this 
land to Syria, as part of the peace 
negotiations? I do not add that if 
there is to be peace with Syria the 
land will have te be returned. 

"Won't happen.” 

“Well, if it did—” 

“Won't,” she said. “If they were 


Tactics: Thinking About the Thinkable 


It is only reasonable to assume that Israel’s adversaries will 
become more proficient with time. The mere fact of crossing the 
Suez Canal in 1973 was an enormous boost for Egyptian morale, 
as was the sweep across Golan for the Syrians. As the current 
aphorism has it, “The Israelis cannot forget the first three days 
of the war and the Arabs can think of little else.” By any 
conventional standard the war ended in a complete victory for 
Israel. But the victory was neither quick nor elegant, and the 
casualties were dreadful. At specific times and places, the Arab 
forces fought very well indeed, something they had rarely done 


before. 


The early analyses assigned a large measure of credit to the 
Soviet-made antitank missile, the “suitcase missile" called the 
Sagger. It’s carried by a single infantryman in a satchel that 
converts to a launching platform. Wire-guided anc tracked 
visually to the target by the operator, it has a range of one mile. 
But meticulous post-action reports indicate that the Sagger was 
less effective than first believed. The truth seems to be that the 
vast majority of Israeli tanks were knocked out nct by the 
missile but by enemy tanks: from the Israeli point of view, an 


ominous development. 


Israeli officers now speak of the "obvious fact" of the Israeli 
Defense Force's over-reliance on tanks and then, vaguely, of 
“tactical use of infantry.” Then, still more vaguely, of an 
increased role for artillery and a new willingness to fight at 
night. The last has never been the strong suit of Arab 


forces. 


More than any of that, however, the Israelis must find a way 
to compensate for the growing confidence of the Arabs. Since 
the weapons employed are roughly equal, the difference in wars 
past has been the superiority of the Israeli fighting man—officers 
and men, they are superior in every way to their adversaries. 
But sheer strength and mass, even clumsily employed, can, after 
a time, overwhelm quality. The Arabs have been »eaten because 
they were poor soldiers: poorly led, poorly trainec. poorly 
motivated. Were that situation to change dramatically, the 
Israelis would truly find themselves with their backs against 
the wall. Most observers, this one included, believe that it 
will not happen in time for the next war. Perhaps the 


war after that. —W. J. 





going to do that they'd tell us in 
the beginning. We were encouraged 
to come here, after all. Look 
around." 

I do, and I see evidence of an 
enormous amourt of work: build- 
ings repaired, their interiors bright 
with new paint; lavatories built: a 
modern kitchen for the refectory: 
classrooms for the children. In the 
parking lot is a captured Soviet ar- 
mored car. 

"We expect to be here two or 
three years more, and then move." 

“Where?” 

"There, Ms. Rosenbaum says, 
pointing in the d.rection of the Syr- 
ian border. She explains that the 
land is not good where they are 
now. The security situation is 
dubious. The land is more fertile 
closer to the border. The sixty mem- 
bers of this settlement, including 
eleven children, intend, among 
other things, to raise bees. This girl 
has the innocent, open manner of 
her generation. "We're, like, sharing 
our ideals and our wants. That's 
where we're at. We've been here 
five months. This is permanent and 
final, there's no other place in the 
world for me.” She means Golan. 

| find myself talking to Howard 
Zusman, a thirty-two-year-old po- 
diatrist from Los Angeles. Zusman 
is not an Israeli citizen, and occa- 
sionally returns to the United States 
on visits; but his commitment to the 
settlement seems genuine. We are 
standing inside one of the bunkers 
and I decide to pose the question 
that has bothered me about this 
place from the beginning. 

"Why the chilcren?" 

“The children go with their par- 
ents," Zusman says. 

I say to him, “I understand you 
being here. And Leah, and the 
other adults. But why is it necessary 
for children to share the danger?” If 
there is a Syrian attack on the Go- 
lan this will be one of the first set- 
tlements hit. “Children four or five 
years old have no choice where they 
QU 

“Well, this land is ours." 

I said, “The Syrians don't agree. 
And it won't make any difference 
when the artillery starts." 

"Our people are prepared to ac- 
cept the risks." 

I am genuinely puzzled, and try 
once more. “I urderstand about the 
adults. I have no problem with the 
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adults. But I don't think five-year- 
old children, or infants, understand 
what's at stake, nor should they—” 

Major Josi Yeshuron, our guide 
on the Golan, tank commander and 
biblical scholar, is listening and an- 
swers my question. "It :s exactly 
like your own pioneers. When they 
went west in the covered wagons 
they took the children with them. 
To colonize. In Indian territory. 
This is exactly like that." 

“Well said," I say. 

“You see?" Josi asks. 

“Yes,” I said, and I did. I under- 
stood completely, and I did not 
sympathize or agree. 

Next day we reconnoiter the area 
around Quneitra. A few miles west 
of Quneitra is a truly substantial 
kibbutz called Merom Golan. Since 
1967 the government has spent up- 
wards of $7 million building this 
kibbutz. There are 400 souls here; it 
is one of the kibbutzim where the 
children are separated from their 
parents and raised by women spe- 
cifically detailed to the task. As we 
are being shown the kindergarten, 
one of the kibbutz members takes 
us down to the children’s bomb 
shelter. “It leads directly off the 
classroom,” he says proudly. All of 
the children live for a whale in the 
shelter so they will not be fright- 
ened if the time should come when 
they'll be forced to live there in ear- 
nest. 

One of the leaders of the kibbutz 
says, “The government can't give up 
Golan and still call itself a govern- 
ment. There are 2000 Israelis on 
Golan now, in various settlements. 
There are no real territorial prob- 
lems here. Golan represents less 
than one percent of the total Syrian 
territory, and it is very poor land. It 
wasn't worth anything before we got 
here—” 

From an outpost overlooking Qu- 
neitra, Israeli troops with high-pow- 
ered scopes can detect vehicles mov- 


ing to the east and north. Syrian 


soldiers occupy the town itself; Syr- 
ian armor is out of sight. Israeli 
redoubts bristle with antennae, pre- 
sumably the latest in sensing de- 
vices. Tanks and artillery have been 
situated at various points on the 
Golan. Between the two sides is no- 
man’s land, occupied for the mo- 
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ment by a Uniced Nations force of 
Peruvian troops. Peruvians on the 
Golan, Indonesians in Sinai, Finns 
and others elsewhere. 

Driving down the road to the val- 
ley again, I worder how the govern- 
ment managed to become hostage 
to these settlers. They've made it 
unmistakably plain that any con- 
cession by the government to the 
Syrians will be met with political re- 
sistance. No pasaran! These settlers 
speak of the Colan Heights as Is- 
raeli territory, and indeed the gov- 
ernment has encouraged that belief, 
funneling millions into the various 
settlements. The Syrians used Golan 
as a purely military area; the Is- 
raelis are cultivating the land, occu- 
pying it, work ng it, fortifying it, 
and thereby laying title to it. 

On the road to the valley one of 
my companions turned to Josi and 
asked why there were no settlements 
along the road. The land appears to 
be more fertile here, and infinitely 
more hospitable than the border re- 
gions. 

"Because it's not close enough to 
the border," Jesi says, as if that's 
obvious to anyone. 


"Everybody goes" 


We were ten at table. A major in 
the armored co-ps, a lawyer, a gov- 
ernment consiltant, three wives, 
three Americans. An old party sat 
between one of the Americans and 
the consultant. He was in his 
eighties, an immensely dignified old 
man who'd lived here for forty 
years and spoke with an impeccable 
British accent. He listened to the 
younger ones talk; they were all 
taking a very Fard line against the 
Rabin government. They wanted a 
final peace, recognition of the state, 
a pledge of nonbelligerency, secure 
borders—or not one concession. 

The tank commander turned to 
the Americans and said that he 
wanted to take a private poll of the 
Israelis there. That would give the 
Americans a sense of the attitudes 
of the populaton. The comments, 
serious and art culate, went around 
the table to the old man. He'd been 
saying very little. He was silent a 
moment, then looked up. 

"You work hard, keep your 
mouth shut, and know when to give 
in. You must calculate exactly how 
much ... how many men you're 


prepared to lose in any war. You 
decide whether o fight or not. Or 
whether to survive. A small state 
can fight for its freedom, but its 
main duty is to survive.” 

The younger ones did not care for 
that analysis. Ore of the men said, 
“It is not that wey with us.” 

The old man did not want to ar- 
gue and he backed off a bit. “I 
don’t know the facts,” he said, then 
added, “nor does anyone else.” 

"So what is your modus vivendi?" 

“I don't know.” the old man said 
slowly, sounding like an Oxford 
don. “I haven't got the data.” 

"You must know," the tank com- 
mander said harshly. “Otherwise, 
why are you talking like that?" The 
old man shrugged. They were mov- 
ing in on him now. One of the 
women mentioned labor camps in 
which the Syriars held Israeli pris- 
oners. She said, "Forty years later, 
the Israeli people aren't prepared to 
believe that labcr camps aren't gas 
chambers." The lawyer asked, 
“What do you tàink would happen 
if there were a referendum on the 
occupied territories?" 

The old man replied that he 
hadn't much faith in referenda. He 
did have some faith in facts, and 
patience, and the healing properties 
of time. "Perhaps in six months 
there'll be a change . . ." 

One of the wives, a beautiful Is- 
raeli of Yemeai origin, looked 
straight at the old man. "Why do 
they always thirk that we are the 
ones at fault? It's time for the other 
side to make concessions." 

There was commotion then, and 
all of them began to talk at once. 
One of the Americans interfered, 
taking up the o:d man's argument. 
The rest of them listened impa- 
tiently. Then: ! 

“We ought to take Suez, the hell 
with them." 

“If you take Suez," the old man 
said quietly, *you've got to be sure 

ou can hold it." 

"We'll hold it,” said the other. 
“We'll go to Ismailia so they'll 
never make ths problem again." 
The consultant added (privately, to 
me) that Ismail a wasn’t the only 
option. The navy could blockade 
and occupy the port of Latakia. The 
army could seize Aswan, and flood 
the Nile delta... 

The Yemeni woman looked at the 
Americans, each in turn, then at the 
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ISRAEL 


old man. “I have only one thing to 
say, very brief. I think at night in 
bed when my husband is away in 
the reserves. All our history, nobody 
likes us. We must be very strong. | 
hope this time we won't go to 
Auschwitz like we did forty years 
ago. This time I hope that if we go, 
everybody goes." 

There was dead silence after that, 
and the party broke up. The Ameri- 
cans believed that what this beau- 
tiful, dark-eyed woman hac in mind 
was nuclear weapons. There is not 
much doubt that the Israelis have 
them, or would use them in the ex- 
tremity. If this people go down, 
they go down fighting. Whatever it 
was the woman had in mind, no 
one at the table was prepared to ar- 
gue with her. Later, we were warned 
not to believe everything we heard. 
Particularly the old man. He was 
cautious, he was old. He did not 
represent the spirit of Israel. 

And what was that? So much of 





the spirit of the country is wrapped 
in myth and legend, history and ter- 
rible remembrance. To begin to un- 
derstand the Israeli psychology one 
must grapple wath these facts, which 
are finally mcre important than 
whether or not the government is 
being cute with the kibbutzim or in- 
flating the strategic value of the 
western Sinai. 


Masada 


Much has been written and con- 
jectured in the past few years of the 
Israeli obsession with the legend of 
Masada. The late Stewart Alsop 
once wrote that Golda Meir suf- 
fered from a Masada complex, and 
the story is instructive. Fleeing Jeru- 
salem before the invading armies of 
Rome in 66 A.D, a party of Zealots 
(the most fanatical of the Jewish 
sects) took refuge atop Masada, the 
site of King Herod’s palace. It is a 
mountain that soars 1000 feet above 
the Dead Sea; a place of no exit. 
For two years a Roman legion laid 
siege to the palece at the summit of 
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Masada, finally constructing a ram- 
part to its outer walls. The Romans 
offered to spare the lives of the 966 
souls within, but the offer was 
refused in a spirit similar to that of 
La Pasionaria—it is better to die on 
your feet than lve on your knees. 
The night before the wall was sure 
to be breached, the Zealot leader 
El'Azar called upon his followers to 
commit mass suicide rather than 
surrender. “We shall die before we 
become slaves to the enemy, and re- 
main free as we leave the lands of 
the living." There were hundreds of 
women and children among the 966, 
and support for this proposition was 
not unanimous. El'Azar was obliged 
to make a series of speeches to 
carry his case, at one point accusing 
his followers of cowardice. The most 
celebrated passaze runs, "Let our 
wives die unabused, our children 
without knowledge of slavery; after 
that let us do each other an un- 
grudging kindness, preserving our 
freedom as a glorious winding- 
sheet." At that, according to the Ro- 
man historian (aad Jewish turncoat) 
Josephus Flavius, consent was gen- 
eral. Ten men were selected to su- 
pervise the slaughter, the last man 
to commit hara-kiri. A woman and 
three children h.d from the others 
and survived to tell the tale. It is 
given as a glonous and inspiring 
chapter in the melancholy history of 
the Jewish people. 

Today, Herod’s fortress has been 
excavated, and a funicular takes the 
tourists to Masada’s summit. From 
the northern palace one can clearly 
see the outlines of the Roman 
camps below, eight of them, a com- 
plete encirclement, with the Dead 
Sea on one side and the Judean wil- 
derness on the other. There is no 
way out; to be at the summit of 
Masada is to be at a dead end. Sur- 
rounded by hostile forces in a 
wasteland, it is a place of dreadful 
jeopardy and precariousness. I 
thought of F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
phrase, a line thet always seemed to 
me to symbolize crack-up: "Pull 
your chair up close to the edge of 
the precipice and let me tell you a 
story.” Ravens glide on the wind 
currents, black against the yellowish 
hills. On still mights the Zealots 
could hear the commands of the 
Roman officers in the camps below: 
by day there was siege and the 
clink of armor. The surrounding 
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FLIP, a floating instrument platform designed by Scripps Institution, literally tips 


on end to gather information that may help forecast North America's weather. 


Probing the secrets 
of the North Pacific 


A very strange fleet has been work- 
ing in the lonely waters of the North 
Pacific. It includes a 355-foot vessel 
that can float vertically like a giant 
thermometer, an instrument-packed 
buoy 30 feet in diameter, a Navy P-3 
patrol plane, an earth satellite and a 
research craft with an IBM computer 
on board. 

This fleet is engaged in a long- 


range project called NORPAX (North 
Pacific Experiment). It involves eight 
universities and is jointly financed by 
the Office of Naval Research and the 
National Science Foundation. 

Since most of North America’s 
weather systems result from conditions 
originating in this area, NORPAX was 
established to study the subtle relation- 
ships between the atmosphere and the 


ocean in this critical part of the world. 

Each part of this curious fleet 
gathers data on such factors as the 
temperature, speed, depth and salinity 
of the ocean currents and the corre- 
sponding conditiors of the atmosphere 
above them. This data is then fed to 
either the shipboard computer or 
directly to the computer at the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, where all 
the information obtained is processed 
against known data. 

"Reliable long-range weather pre- 
diction is still years away," says Dr. 
William Nierenberg, Director of 
Scripps, “but the computer is helping 
us see the cause and effect patterns that 
will one day make such forecasting 
possible." 





Matching people 
and jobs 


Wisconsin is one of several states 
now using the computer to help bring 
job seekers and jobs together. 

At the heart of the system is a com- 
puter in Madison, which stores infor- 
mation on jobs and applicants, updated 
daily and made ava:lable to employment 
offices through a statewide job bank. 

In Milwaukee, the state's principal 
job market, there are 54 video display 
terminals used by trained interviewers 
to help match up-to-the-minute job in- 
formation with the right applicant. 

The Wisconsin Job Service reports 
that in 1974 it filled over 77,000 jobs 
statewide. And since 1972, when the 
on-line computer system was installed 
in Milwaukee, the system has aided in 


increasing the number of jobs filled 
by 88%. 





How Florida knows where it's going, 
20 years down the road. 


Florida's population growth rate is 
one of the highest in the country, so its 
transportation problems are tougher 
than most. Yet Florida is able to plan 
for many years ahead. The reason: 
computerized project control—a pro- 





Tom Webb, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, examines blueprint of a Florida 
road improvement project. 


gram development, management and 
scheduling system using IBM equip- 
ment. It can give immediate informa- 
tion, constantly updated from the field, 
on the costs and schedules of any proj- 
ect, anywhere in the state. 

“We can think about the future, 
instead of being bogged down in the 
effort to cope with current transporta- 
tion problems," says Secretary of Trans- 
portation Tom Webb. 

He estimates that this system has 
also produced many millions of extra 
dollars over the last five years: partly 
by lowering costs, partly by reducing 
the need to tie up money far in advance, 
but mainly because his staff has been 
able to show state and federal officials 
where the money was needed and how 
it would be used. ^We know the exact 
status of everything in production, of 
projects about to go into construction, 
and of those being planned as far out 
as 20 years." 

Elsewhere, construction projects 
may be plagued by constant delays and 
the huge cost overruns that go with 
them. In Florida, with the help of the 
computer, many projects are being 
completed 2 to 5 years ahead of 
schedule. And the cost of the system 
has already paid for itself several times 
over in savings. 


Maps of the body 
that may show us its future. 


With just four photographs, sci- 
entists at the Texas Institute for 
Rehabilitation and _, 
Research in Houston <=’) 
can now make an 
accurate contour map 
of your whole body. 
They identify reference 
points on the photographs with a 
plotting device, then feed the 
information into an IBM com- 
puter. The system can produce 
maps, cross sections, or graphs 
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that show how the body’s vol- PAN 


ume is distributed. 

The Institute is already us- 
ing this technique to study the 
development of spinal deformi- 
ties in children, to pinpoint ex- 
actly where astronauts lose 
weight, to improve the “dum- 
mies” used in auto accident re- 
search, and to help plastic surgeons 
and the designers of artificial 
















cradle on. "The computer," 
enabling us to extend our research into a 
wide range of uncharted fields." 


7 ~~. limbs. But its ultimate potential 


is much greater. It may give us 
completely new ways to di- 
agnose, predict and pre- 
vent deformity. And 
possibly even disease, ac- 

cording to Dr. R. E. 

Herron, director of the 
Institute’s Biostereometrics 
Laboratory. 

“There is information in the 
geometry of the body form of a 
> child at birth which is inher- 

7~ ently tied to what that child 
is going to be when adult,” 
says Dr. Herron“ We've 
hardly begun to measure 
the subtleties of growth.” 
Dr. Herron is now conduct- 
ing research which will meas- 
ure those subtleties, from the 
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he says, “is 
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Saving energy 
at shopping mall 


An IBM computer is helping con- 
serve energy at McAlister Square, a 13- 
acre enclosed shopping mall in Green- 
ville, S.C. By monitoring the mall’s heat- 
ing and air conditioning system, the 
computer has helped reduce power 
costs while maintaining comfort levels 
for shoppers. The computer cuts down 
on peak demand and total power con- 
sumption by switching off blower mo- 
tors when they are not essential. 

"If we didn't have the computer, I 
would aate to see our power bills to- 
day," says Edmund M. Apperson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Caine 
Company, which manages the mall. “I 
estimate our savings at 20 to 25 percent 
since we installed the computer. And 
at no time is the comfort of our cus- 
tomers and employees affected." 


How to store more 
information for less 


Engineers at IBM have devel- 
opec a completely new system 
for storing computer information, 
using data-filled cartridges housed 
in honeycombed compartments. 

As a result, the cost of storing 
a million characters of informa- 
tion in direct access storage has 
been reduced from a typical $25 
per month ten years ago to ap- 
proximately 50 cents per month 
today. And the system's total ca- 
pacity is equal to the information 
that might be contained in well 
over 1500 sets of a thirty volume 
encyclopedia. 

Large data users such as in- 
surance companies and financial 
institutions will derive particular 
benefits from this breakthrough, 
called the IBM 3850 mass stor- 
age system. 
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ISRAEL 


hills and the flat valley floor act as 


an echo chamber. and Masada and 
all around it seem as intimate as a 
locked room. 

Perceived from an oblique angle 
of vision, that is the situation of Is- 
rael today. There can be no com- 
promise with a cruel and rapacious 
enemy. The rampart has yet to be 
built, but there is still no exit; the 
wall that keeps the Arabs out also 
keeps the Israelis in. No exit, and 
no relief from siege. It makes a 
powerful meditation for anyone in- 
terested in the roots of pessimism, 
though there are one or two other 
facts that should be made known. 
The first is that the account of the 
siege of Masada appears only in the 
works of Josephus Flavius; no other 
historian of the Roman wars men- 
tions the struggle. Second, Masada 
is not an ancient sustaining myth of 
the Hebrews. According to the ar- 
chaeologist Yigal Yadin, it was first 
"discovered"—that is, made popu- 
lar—in the 1920s. In fifty years it 
has become one of the most cele- 
brated of the Zionist legends. 

An Israeli said, “After the holo- 
caust, the most troubling thing to 
many Jews was the lack of resis- 
tance. Younger Jews particularly 
couldn't understand the docility of 
their elders. That's much at variance 
with the spirit of Israel today. Ma- 
sada is part of the new spirit, so 
much so that since the estab- 
lishment of the state, the Israeli De- 
fense Force has sworn in new re- 
cruits of the Armored Corps at 
Masada." 

It may be that the legend of Ma- 
sada is already stale, a part of the 
pre-1973 period. A number of crit- 
ics, I. F. Stone among them, believe 
so. Stone thinks the spirit of con- 
temporary Israel more analogous to 
the story of Samson, who tore down 
the walls of the temple in blind 
rage and frustration. 


Escaping disaster 
c 


On the edge of Jerusalem, looking 
toward the Judean Hills, stands Yad 
Vashem, '*memcrial and record." 
Its a monument and museum to 
the holocaust, and I approached it 
with some misgiv:ngs since I did not 
believe there was any suitable way 


to “memorialize” six million dead. | 
was aware of a number of early 
proposals, including one to build an 
enormous smokestack (high enough 
to be visible from any part of the 
country) that would belch black 
smoke; another to transport a boat- 
load of human bones from the fields 
around Auschwitz to Israel. 

But I was wrong. To Israelis, Yad 
Vashem combines the spirit of the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, and the Smithso- 
nian Institution. The main building 
is not large; its slung low to the 
ground, built to human scale; the 
look of it is powerful rather than 
"inspiring." It is open to the 
weather, and birds career through 
its open space, chattering. It's dark 
inside; on one wall burns a flame 
with bunches of flowers surrounding 
it. The names are carved in the 
slate floor: Drancy. Lwow-Lanowska. 
Bergen-Belsen. Majdanek. Dachau. 
Auschwitz-Oswiecim. Mauthausen. 
Jasenovac. Stutthof. Theresienstadt- 
Terezin. Klooga. Sobibor. Tre- 
blinka. Buchenwald. Transnistria. 
Ponary. Breendonck. Babi-yar. 
Westerborck. Ravensbrueck. 

From the Migilat Taanit: “If all 
the seas were ink, and all the reeds 
pens, and all the people scribes, it 
would not be enough to record all 
the misfortunes of the Jewish people 
in a single vear.’ 

[t is said that there are only two 
kinds of religious holidays in the 
Jewish calendar: those com- 
memorating disaster, and those 
commemorating narrow escape from 
disaster. It is vicious to in any way 
blame the Israelis for their dour- 
ness, their fatalism, their fascination 
with misfortune and with them- 
selves. Charles de Gaulle once 
called them a people "sure of them- 
selves, and domineering.” That is a 
statement at once spectacularly right 
and spectacularly wrong. In any 
case, given their history, what other 
attitudes are available to them? 
Pulled in on themselves, suspicious, 
at once confident and fearful, 
they've learned to meet the world in 
that way. Yet this struggle in the 
Middle East is ultimately rooted in 
character, Israeli as well as Arab: 
on its face, there seems no particu- 
lar cause for optimism. Signs of 
compromise are taken for signs of 
weakness, not always incorrectly. 
The Arabs are consumed by their 


emotions, the Israelis by their his- 
tory; perhaps in the end they 
amount to the same thing. Visions 
overwhelm and mutilate facts. The 
people of this region seem bent on 
living out a biblical tragedy. 

At six on a Friday evening, the 
commencement of the Sabbath, we 
went to the wailing wall in Jerusa- 
lem. It was a spectacle of over- 
powering unction. The Hasidic Jews, 
their side curls tumbling down their 
cheeks, pressed up close to the wall. 
They rocked on their heels in 
rhythm as they recited the Scrip- 
tures and the commentaries, some 
of them talking, others chanting. 
They were conversing with God, 
pleading, cajoling. arguing, apolo- 
gizing, inquiring—w/y: > Why this of- 
fense? Notes written on slips of 
white paper were stuffed into the 
spaces between bricks, advisories to 
the Almighty. Inconspicuous along 
one wall were the guards, Uzis 
slung casually against their hips; a 
few of them were young girls. Vis- 
itors were given perfunctory looks 
for hidden weapons. Back of the 


wall somewhere was the spirit of 


God; these stones were the very 


stones of the temple of Solomon. 

One is reminded that the Jewish 
religion has no saints. There are 
prophets aplenty, wise men all, but 
all with. feet of clay. The essence of 
the religion is scholarship. God is 
divine, but He is also impersonal. 
The Jewish people have sinned, and 
they have disappointed God. All 
that has happened to them they de- 
serve. The Jew inquires, Why? What 
have I done? But God will not say. 
At a date in the future there will be 
a messiah . 

Josi, the tank commander, says, 
"We study history as a lesson, and 
the first one is that there must be 
an end to the Diaspora. If I must 
choose between Diaspora and Ma- 
sada, it will be Masada.” 

All black, all white, and ulti- 
mately an empty proposition. As 
empty in its way as Thucydides 
bleak threat, “History repeats itself." 

—WARD JUST 
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Ward Just’s latest book is Nicholson at 
Large, a novel, to be published this fall. 
He is a contributing editor of The At- 
lantic. 


Americas Best-Selling Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary is so vivid the words seem 
to come alive. Over 22,000 new words like “rip-off” and “cryonics” 
make instant sense to anyone. And crusty old words you could never 
quite understand—like “objurgation” —suddenly become child’s 
play. In fact, everything about it makes words easier to use than 
ever before. Which may explain why it’s the best-selling dictionary 
ever. At only $9.95, it’s practically a steal. For your family, office, 


or as a Gift. 


From Merriam-Webster. 
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Is It Worth Arguing About? 
by Thomas Griffith 


Several years ago there came into 
being a new miniscience known as 
microbehavior, the study of little 


things that people do that tell some- 


thing about themselves. Professor 
Erving Goffman, who was its in- 
ventor, collected many examples. If 
two strangers find themselves walk- 
ing side by side for more than a 
few paces, their parallel courses be- 
come uncomfortable to both of 
them, and one inevitably drops a 
step behind. A motorist, trying to 
edge his way into a moving line of 
cars, catches the eye of the oncom- 
ing driver and concludes that he has 
a go-ahead; drivers unwilling to 
give way don't let their eye be 
caught. Detecting such unspoken ex- 
changes shows the wit of com- 
monplace occurrences freshly ob- 
served, though I’m afraid that some 
later contributions by Goffman's fol- 
lowers are such exercises in trivial- 
ized pedantry that they read like 
parodies of scientific observation. 
Still, Pd like to suggest a field of 
study to Professor Goffman: the social 
art of veering. It too has its superficial 
aspects, but something more. 

First the superficial side, best seen 
at cocktail parties. Watch the expert 
thread his way through this 
minefield, ever alert, as he inches 
through the crowded room, to the 
risk of running into someone he dis- 
likes or thinks a bore. Sometimes, 
for all his wariness, he is blind- 
sided; he finds himself stuck, and 
must veer. If the person he had 
hoped to avoid is a woman, a man 
then has an unfair advantage. "Let 
me freshen your drink," he will say, 
and hopes by the time he gets back 
he can make delivery on the run, 
while she is talking to someone new. 
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But when male meets male bore, 


there is no such escape route, 


though sometimes by a clumsy 
bump he can find himself in an- 
other conversation, as if accidentally 
cut off from the man he is avoiding. 

The essence of the veer, however, 
is that, though a doubt may linger, 
rudeness cannot be unmistakably 
evidenced. For this reason I think of 
veering as essentially an American 
trait, involving a democratic guilt in 
not finding all of mankind to be of 
equal worth and interest. A certain 
kind of Englishman takes a crafts- 
man's pride in making clear that he 
finds no need to suffer someone's 
unwanted conversation, just as the 
English are masters at letters-to-the- 
editor controversies, in which a 
steely politeness never fully hides 
their intent to wound. 

Those who ride cabs in New York 
City have long training in the art of 
veering and cam often gain their 
end, which is silence, with minimum 
effort. Cabdrivers are notorious talk- 
ers. The tabloid New York Daily 
News, pandering to this vociferous 
lot, long ago created the legend that 
your average hackie is really a pro- 
found popular philosopher. Luckily. 
some of the newer generation of 
cabdrivers—blacks, Latinos, or 
young white dropouts—tend to keep 
their thoughts to themselves. Their 
silence almost, but not quite, tempts 
one to explore whether their 
thoughts might in fact be superior 
to those garrulous and crabby cab- 
bies we are painfully familiar with, 
who are argumentative, frequently 
racist, and aggressively misinformed. 
Subjected as a captive audience to 
such an opinionated fellow on a 
long ride in from the airport, one 
learns to delay as much as possible 
those noncommittal grunts that in- 
dicate that one is paying attention, 
though barely. It wouldn’t do to 
say, “Never mind the talk, I just 
hired the ride,” for the rest of the 
trip would then be spent in word- 
less, oppressive tension. And even 
noncommittal grunts must always 
be placed with care, whether you 
are responding to a hackie or to 
someone next to you on a sofa or at 
a drugstore counter. For the second 
law of veering is that in trying to 
change a contentious topic, you 
must never in the process assent to 
an opinion you disagree with. Good 
conscience requires of you at least a 


minimal “Well, I'm afraid I don't 
agree with you taere, but anyway 

.’ Changing the subject of 
course requires a quick aptitude in 
thinking up a new one, which isn't 
always easy. Simplicity usually 
works best: a pause, then, “My, isn't 
it hot! Too hot to discuss politics." 
Such a veer puts equal responsi- 
bility on the other party to think up 
a new subject. 

Families are so well trained in 
avoiding touchy subjects that only 
occasionally do emergencies require 
new ground rules In the winter of 
1956, for example, English opinion 
was so divided over Anthony Eden's 
invasion of Suez that many families 
canceled their Christmas holidays 
together to avoid nasty scenes. A 
similar situation might have come 
about here had not the evidence of 
Nixon's wrongdoing become sud- 
denly so overwhelming. By declared 
pact or by unspoken understanding, 
families learn to avoid discussing 
subjects where disagreement is total 
and usually generational (“You 
know how it upsets Father”), 
though I remember the doggedness 
with which I once thought honesty 
required me to make my unpala- 
table opinions lenzthily clear. 

Among newly met strangers, 
when neither party wants an awk- 
ward situation, minimal strategems 
of veering work well. But there have 
been dangerous times when I have 
had to apply what I regard as the 
full 180-degree veer. In Texas, or in 
Rocky Mountain country, I have on 
occasion found myself seated at din- 
ner beside a hostess I do not know. 
Drinks have made us congenial; the 
hostess intends mo argument. But 
she is accustomed to speaking forth- 
rightly, and with friends of the same 
mind-set and prejudices. With full 
confidence that I feel the same way, 
she delivers herseif of views of such 
ringing obtuseness and economic 
primitivism—sometimes with passing 
reference to Jews, blacks, or to all 
those shiftless people in the cities, 
or those horrible 'kids"—that I fore- 
see an evening ahead when good 
food will find a troubled passage 
down my throat. I must either de- 
mur or argue. Only a full veer will 
do. Mine goes like this: "I don't 
agree with you, Pm afraid, but | 
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Thomas Griffith’s latest book is 
How True. 
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beautiful settings. 


Once you saved your fine crystal for Eden collection and your imagination to 
special occasions. Now beautiful Orrefors create magnificent buffet or dinner com- 
Eden makes every occasion special with — binations. For more information about 
matching crystal for serving and place the entire Eden collection, write Fisher, 
setting. At last, soup to nuts crystal with Bruce & Co., 221 Market Street, Phila- 
built-in versatility so that you can use the — delphia. Pennsylvania 19106. 
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Meet the 


chairman of the board, 


your clergyman, 


the mechanic, 


your favorite actress, 


en million Americans 
live in a closet. You 
would never suspect 


their curious habitat be- 
cause they are your teacher, 


hero, your best friends. And 

yes, perhaps your son or 
daughter, your father or your mother 
or you. 

They are one of the largest and 
most oppressed minorities in the 
U.S. today. They are the invisible 
population. Invisible, because they 
are in hiding. If they all materialized 
you might call them gay. But how 
sad it would be for them if they did. 


UA. 


The Whitman-Radclyffe Foun- 
dation exists to relieve an extraordi- 
nary human anguish endured by 
one out of every ten* human beings 
in our country who continue to suf- 
fer debilitating stress, sanctions 
against their constitutional freedoms, 
and the most humilitating personal 
indignities. All because their sexual 
preferenceis different, perhaps, from 
yours. In spite of a more enlightened 
society, they stay in the closet be- 
cause it's still too hot outside. Maybe 
for now its best that they stay put 


and be cool. 


The few activist groups who 
parade with lavender banners are 


and maybe your son 
or your daughter. 


your plumber, your football ( | l ICY All live In d closet. 





only the tip of the iceberg. In the 
chilly waters below— millions of re- 
sponsible Americans shudder with 
fear that, should they inadvertently 
surface, they could lose their friends, 
their families, their jobs— and their 
identity with the ordinary world they 
cherish. 


The objectives of the Whit- 
man-Radclyffe Foundation 
are endorsed by Elizabeth 
Smith Gatov, Former Trea- 
surer of the United States, 
Richard D. Hongisto, Sheriff 
of San “rancisco, Evelyn 
Hooker, Ph.D., Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of 
California, Los Angeles, and Philip 
R. Lee, M.D., Professor of Social 
Medicine, University of California, 
San Francisco, plus a legion of dis- 
tinguished and concerned citizens 
who feel that now is the time for a fair 
and proper accommodation with 
this enormous sient minority. 
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The coupon on this page is 
your invitation to contribute to the 
Whitman-Radclvffe Foundation so 
that it can expand its social service 
activities, lega /constitutional re- 
search and its public information 
campaign to include $1,500,000 for 
full-page advertising in national 
magazines and television presenta- 
tions. This extensive public relations 
program will create a new climate of 
fairness and understanding; help 
dispel the unfair public image of the 
homosexual man or woman who 
rarely resembles the stereotype; and 
maybe even open the closet door, if 
by only a crack. to let the fresh air 
in—so everyone, both inside and 
out, can breathe a little easier. 


*Library of Congress Cat. #73-87616, Weinberg & Williams; Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin, Gebhard, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male/Female; write for additional references. 


Please mail your tax deductible contribution to: 
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| 2131 Union Street, San Francisco, California 94123 | 

| Your contribution, tax deductible, for $1.00, $100, $1000 or more O My contribution is $20.00 or more. Please send me at no charge | 
will help change, not just your world, but the world. Please check the 22 X 28 inch poster of "THE CLOSET” pictured in this 

| one or more of the boxes below: advertisement. | 
C I ask that my check or money order contribution be completely 

l anonymous. I understand that I will NOT be on a mailing list. Please | 

| do NOT send mea receipt. (NAME, WITHHOLD IF YOU CHOOSE | 
O I understand the Foundation is recognized by the Internal 
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donation as a legitimate tax deduction. Please send me a receipt 

| but do NOT place me on a mailing list. i 
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your mailing list so I may receive (at no charge) regular mailings THE WHITMAN-RADCLYFFE FOUNDATION | 
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don't think you arrived at your 
opinions in twenty minutes, and I 
know I didn't mine. Nothing we 
could possibly say in the next 
twenty minutes would change either 
of our minds. So I'd rather we talk 
about"—and then comes a desperate 
whirring of computers in my mind, 
scanning about for a new subject, 
and finally lighting on—“what it’s 
like to spend a winter on a Wyo- 
ming ranch. This may be my only 
chance to find out.” 

. My choice of topic is perhaps a 
little lame and desperate—involving 
what a friend of mine calls a neck- 
snapping transition—but what saves 
the occasion is the fact that both 
my goodwill and my curiosity are 
genuine, for I often find such 
doughty and independent people to 
be full of lively character. Not 
many are really bigots; it is just 
that their downright views about 
distant classes of people have not 
been subjected to the modifications 
and shadings that actual exposure 
would give; one can forgive them 
that. Knowing neither family, Pd 
rather spend an evening at the 
Barry Goldwaters’, for example, 
than at the Nelson Rockefellers'. (I 
grant you that between the Reagans 
and the Rockefellers, Pd incline to 
dinner with Rocky.) 

The prevalence of veering sug- 
gests that people who really differ 
basically in their views do not want 
to argue them all out. Whether this 
attitude is more common than it 
used to.be, whether the change is in 
the times or only in me, I do not 
know. Telltale clues scon establish, 
even in nonelection years, the pres- 
ence in someone else of a whole 
cluster of antithetical views, best left 
unprobed. In more conventional 
times, rigid social rules once put 
many inflammatory topics beyond 
drawing-room conversation, but the 
inhibitions of decorum gave way 
long ago to the new freedoms. The 
only escape is the veer. 

I wonder whether our present 
great gulfs in outlook, not to be 
bridged by easy agreement, and our 
fatigue with argument after all the 
emotional set-tos of a few years 
back, haven't drastically changed 
our zest for contention. People don't 
so much argue any more as ex- 
change signals of their positions, 
then proceed with caution. As a re- 
sult, I think most of us concentrate 


our friendships among those whose 
general views are easily compatible 
with ours. I am not much traveled 
in those suburban circles where con- 
versation, when it is not about 
schools or golf or prices, is bland 
and circumspect out of guarded, ca- 
reer-minded prudence. I live among 
people whose views are decided, 
strongly felt, and pretty much like 
my own, so that with fundamentals 
already agreed upon we can despair 
over or cheer the latest turn of 
events. ("Seen any Democratic hope- 
ful you can stand?" “No, but [ve 
seen a couple I might get used to." 
"Guess we'll have to.") And I won- 
der whether this trading of com- 
patible opinions of whatever kind is 
not more and more the case among 
those who live retired, segregated 
lives in high-rise condominiums in 
Fort Lauderdale, go bowling to- 
gether in Queens, or loll around 
swimming pools in Santa Barbara. 
Each to his own. Was it always like 
this? It couldn't have been, when 
one thinks of the small-town Amer- 
ica that once was, where only an oc- 
casional brave soul dared challenge 
views considered correct by those 
who ran the town. In urban living. 
one usually finds his friends less 
among neighbors than among those 
who work in the same field, or in 
some sport or interest mutually en- 
joyed. And thus we segregate our- 
selves by ways of thinking as well 
as by ways of living. 

| suspect, too, that television has 
professionalized argument, and de- 
based it. We delegate argument, as 
we delegate athletics, to specialists. 
Program directors like to pep up 
news and comment shows by 
matching presumed antagonists, la- 
beled left and right—a Nicholas von 
Hoffman or a George Will in mock 
debate, like those bloodless bull- 
fights in France with filed horns, 
and no fight to the finish. The pur- 
pose of this kind of debate is the- 
ater, not argument; hackles are not 
raised because each man breezily 
talks past the other to the camera's 
eye; they are hired guns who agree 
to fire blanks. Or consider those 
panel shows on public television 
where people presumably more 
knowledgeable than the rest of us 
maunder back and forth for half an 
hour, after which the host finds it 
necessary, but sometimes difficult, to 
recapitulate what the circle has just 


banally agreed upon. Consider, too, 
television interviews, which a BBC 
producer once described as a way of 
eliciting information on a subject in 
twice the time it would take to state 
the facts. 

Sometimes, when I do find myself 
caught in an evening's testy dis- 
putation, I later hear a playback in 
my mind, and wince at the recogni- 
tion that in points more strongly 
pressed than I really felt, in tire- 
some iterations of secondary mat- 
ters, in diversionary avoidances of 
the other fellow's soundest argu- 
ments, the evening has been as in- 
conclusive, pointless, and numbing 
as most televised discussions. I took 
no pleasure in it at the time, nor 
pride in it afterward: I had been a 
one-man panel show that scored 
badly in argument and low in enter- 
tainment. 

This leads me to a conclusion I _ 


think to be true, but not reassuring, 


about the art of conversational dis- 
pute. Nowadays I get my argumen- 
tation chiefly in print—from newspa- 


pers, magazines, and books—and . 


react carefully to contrary positions, 
eliciting from the other fellow, with 
no need to combat him, whatever 
he has to offer; absorbing what he 
has taken time to formulate deliber- 
ately and not on the wing; taking it 
in at my own speed. In this way, on 
many topics, I find my views quite 
different from what they were five 
or seven years ago. But not as the 
result o? oral debate: when I see 
one coming on, and each of us 
reaching for his scabbard, that's 
when you'll find me shifting into a 
veer. Not out of cowardice; more 
like energy-saving. 
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REVOLTING KIDS 


Sır: The letter from Ms. Lila K. 
Markowitz in the April Atlantic 
(“Letters to Midge Decter From the 
Young”) points to the single best 
explanation of the “youth revolu- 
tion” of the 1960s and 1970s, viz., 
the disproportionate number of per- 
sons under age thirty. 

With such diluted adult influence, 
the younger generation has identi- 
fied much more closely with its peer 
group than with its elders. Like 
other biological cycles, this one is 
also self-limiting, and the future will 
tend to look much more like the 
distant than the recent past, or so it 
would surely seem. 

FRANK M. GRAVES 
Washington, D. C. 


Sır: While Midge Decter was chid- 
ing young dropouts for indifference 
to society’s future, she might well 
have mentioned their indifference to 
their own. Society, after all, is being 
constantly replenished, through 
graduating classes, with substitutes 
for them. The real problem, for 
them, is what they are doing to 
themselves. 

Previous generations of Ameri- 
cans did not devote themselves to 
steady jobs because of the “work 
ethic" so beloved of youthful sociol- 
ogy professors. They did it in order 
to have a dignity and a comfortable 
life denied to all but the rich in the 
countries of their origin. 

Since children in those eras were 
still listening, they learned that few 
forty-year-old digestions can take 
beans and Granola, that false teeth 
are not made for chuck steak and 
raw apples, that old bones take 
warm clothing and warm rooms, 
and that there is no market for ar- 
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thritic cleaning women and lawn 
men. They also found out that one 
can work easily for a much longer 
time with the brain than with the 
arms and legs—hence the urge for 
education. 

Ours is the first generation to 
support, however meagerly, nonwork- 
ers. There is no guarantee that Mr. 
Rineharts peers will continue this 
innovation, which has produced re- 
sults unimpressive even to the re- 
cipients. Our local university is full 
of young people bent on being engi- 
neers, doctors, water and agricul- 
tural experts. No one really knows 
what they intend to do with those 
around them who are planning to 
goof off. But Mr. Rinehart had bet- 
ter find out. 

Mrs. F. G. MARTINEZ 
Wellington, Colo. 


SIR: Kindly inform Mark Vonnegut 
et al. (re: Decter) that a great many 
of us, myself included, never depu- 
tized him or his kind to “save the 
world" . . . that we do not agree it 
was "very sick," and that we con- 
sider what his breed has essayed to 
do with the world is enormously 
worse than what: prevailed before all 
that presumed deputizing. 
R. W. MacDnar 
Alamosa, Colo. 


THE TEXAS ISSUE 


SIR: Eagerly I skimmed through 
your Texas issue looking for some- 
thing about chili and my fellow 
chili lovers. Hardly anything! I 
looked in vain for the Houston Pod 
of the Chili Appreciation Society In- 
ternational, the Dallas Pod, and 
others. Nothing! 

I couldn’t even find one of our 
stalwarts of the Texas Legislature, 


On. (0. AP 


Jumbo Atwell, mentioned. Where 
was the mayor of Terlingua, Dave 
Witts? the mayor of Luckenbach, 
Hondo Crouch? 

Heres a whole magazine dedi- 
cated to the state that spawned the 
great Chili Appreciation Society In- 
ternational and no mention of 
George Haddawzy, the father of the 
CASI. How about the World Cham- 
pion Chili Cookoff Queen Allegani 
Jani Schofield? 

A gross oversight! 

Unless, of course, you are plan- 
ning to do an extensive article on 
this gastric phenomenon at some 
later date—then all is forgiven. 

ORMLY GUMFUDGIN 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


SIR: I had to throw your Texas is- 

sue into the trash. If you think I 

give a damn about Texas you are 
sadly mistaken. 

RICHARD BAKER 

Sitka, Alaska 


SIR: Larry King isn't the only one 
who plays cowboy. As a Texas ex- 
patriate for seventeen of my eigh- 
teen years, I’ve found that I am 
more of a Texan here in Evanston 
than I was in Pittsburgh. The accent 
is thicker, the walk is slower and 
more deliberate (sometimes I even 
limp a little), and I just got some 
cowboy boots. If I move any farther 
north, Pll probably start chewing to- 
bacco. 
GRIFF Morris 
Evanston, Ill. 


SIR: McMurtry must have some- 

thing personal against Oldsmobiles, 

and that's his problem, but everyone 
knows that Texans drive Cadillacs. 

ELIZABETH B. MYNATT 

Dallas, Tex. 
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Spend a dayor twoin Maine each month. 


Getting Down East Magazine each 


month isthe next best thing to being there. 


(And, at $8.50 for a year's subscription, it's 
a good deal less expensive than a monthly 
trip to Maine.) 

But the unique and wonderful thing 
about Down East ts the intimate way it 
puts you in touch with Maine past, Maine 
present, and Maine future. 

Every issue is a feast of good 
reading about a corner of America that 
has somehow, late in the twentieth 
century, retained the frontier character 
and spirit. 

Every issue regales you with a host of 
regular features, from stunning spreads 
of four-color photography depicting 
Maine in every mood and season to Gene 
Letourneau's "Outdoor Maine" to “The 
Down East Enterprise," which covers 
statewide happenings in the inimitable 
manner of a small-town weekly. 


Monhegan Island, famous Mainers past 
and present, steamboat days on Lake 
Sebec, early inns and taverns, Maine's 
fauna and flora (from bears to black flies), 
and the lore of lighthouses. 

Even the ads are fascinating. If you're 
looking for Maine real estate (or you'd just 
like to dream a little), "Homes Down 
East” presents a monthly panoply of 
cottages, farms, seaside homes, and great 
estates. "The Down East Trader,” also 
monthly, offers you a chance to buy and 
sell most i And scattered through 
Down East, you'll find more ads for Maine 
arts and crafts and artifacts than you could 
shake a stick at. 

Spend a day or two a month with 
Down East. It's refreshing. And rewarding. 
And unlike any other kind of reading. To 
start your subscription, simply mail us 
the coupon today. 


In the winter, regular "Ski and | .^ d. x 777 oy 17 WM LII CAESME 
i a s SE l 
Skimobile Directories keep TUM o Down fast The Magazine of Maine | 
abreast of sports throughout the Camden, Maine 04843 | 
state. In the summer, our conscien- | Please send me a year's subscription to Down East (10 issues). | 
tious calendar of events keeps you | LI enclose check or money order for $8.50. ($10.50, | 
up on county fairs, sailing races, siti ied aia 
and lobster festivals. | Name | 
Every issue is packed with ^el | 
memory-stirring articlesonsuch | ciy Bo Zip | 
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SIR: The article entitled "A Brief 
Tour of the Arts" by William 
Broyles misrepresents the quality of 
the Meadows Museum, founded at 
Southern Methodist University by 
Algur H. Meadows, and does a dis- 
service to a great philanthropist. 

In commenting on the fact that 
some of the original paintings given 
to SMU by Mr. Meadows turned 
out not to be authentic, the author 
failed to report that Mr. Meadows 
took immediate action to replace 
those paintings. The author left the 
distinct impression that the museum 
contains nothing but fakes and 
made no mention of the genuine 
masterpieces of Spanish painting 


— which Mr. Meadows has donated to 


the museum since that time. 
WiLLIS M. TATE 
Chancellor 
Southern Methodist University 


SIR: In the March issue of The At- 
lantic William Broyles gives us a 
brief tour of the arts in Texas. 
Among the writers who have left 
Texas he mentions “William Hum- 
phreys." Did Mr. Broyles mean Wil- 
liam Humphrey, author of Home 
from the Hills, The Ordway, The 
Spawning Runs, and Proud Fleshes? 

Or is there a Bill Humphreys who 
can be counted among the best 
Texas writers like Larry Kings, Dan 


Jenkin and Katherine Anne Porters? 
GERALD MOORE 
East Chatham, N. Y. 


HOT SEX 


SIR: Benjamin DeMott (Sex in the 
Seventies: Notes on Two Cultures," 


_ April Atlantic) criticizes Masters and 


Johnson's physiology text Human 
Sexual Response because in it values 
such as “‘loyalty and faithfulness, 
honor and trust’... were . . . to- 
tally ignored . . . indeed, they were 
despised." If they had written a text 
on the workings of the human 
larynx, would DeMott have criti- 
cized them for ignoring (or indeed, 
despising) the beauty and emotional 
impact that a skilled musician or 
artist can produce with this organ? 
Would he have faulted their descrip- 
tion of their lab equipment for 
its “smugly abstract enthusiasm"? 
Would he have felt that any 
future writing by them on vocal art 
which was “unaccompanied by any 
acknowledgment of their own role 


IR 


in discrediting and soiling it” could 

not be considered “a significant act 
of mind"? 

WILLIAM D. DUPONT 

Baltimore, Md. 


SIR: Benjamin DeMott is either per- 
petuating the stereotype of the pe- 
dantic professor of English or he 
merely flipped through Open Mar- 
riage and Hot and Cool Sex: Cul- 
tures in Conflict. Hot-sex culture is 
one that focuses on genital sex; and 
since books on “doing it^ are best 
sellers, it may be assumed that 
North American society is at this 
stage of development. Cool-sex cul- 
ture recognizes the cognitive and af- 
fective domains in conjunction with 
the biological aspects of the individ- 
ual. We are sexual beings and not 
simply male studs and female recep- 
tacles; i.e., if we are friends outside 
the bedroom, we will be lovers in- 
side the bedroom without benefit of 
a "how to" cookbook. 

DeMott's criticism of Open Mar- 
riage is particularly un;ust. The 
O’Neills offer alternatives in the le- 
gal marriage framework to the tra- 
ditional roles of a good husband 
shall and a good wife shall. Jessie 
Bernard has ably documented that 
many couples are not suited to the 
closed marriage roles of author- 
itarian-and-provider husband and 
housekeeper-and-progeny-rearer 
wife. Couples can map out their 
own roles so that they may help 
each other to grow as persons and 
not at the expense of one or the 
other. 

Commitment to personal growth 
and helping your partner to grow 
requires a positive self-identity and 
a high degree of mutual trust and 
understanding. These are the essen- 
tial ingredients in the open marriage 
concept, and not extramarital sex. 

HELEN ANDREWS 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Mr. DeMott replies: 

Helen Andrews is mistaken in 
thinking the reason I didn't repre- 
sent open marriage "correctly"—i.e., 
as the O'Neills or Jessie Bernard or 
even Gibran represented it—is that 
I’m a lazy pedant. The real reason 
is that, as a book reviewer, I was re- 
sponsible for representing the argu- 
ment of the items under review, 
none of which was written by the 
authors she mentions, and each of 


which stressed the extramarital-sex 
dimension of the "open marriage 
concept." The cnly way I could 
have put across the notions on this 
subject that my correspondent ap- 
proves was by rewriting the books I 
was assigned, and (by grown-ups) 
that's not done. 


THE COMICS 


SiR: Re: March, 1975, Atlantic, "'In- 
nocent Bystander." 

The lady who died in Terry and 
the Pirates in the fall of 1942 was 
called “Ransom Sherman." She 
died, as I recall, "alling off the back 
of a truck in Indcchina (?). 

The event is well fixed in my 
mind because her death prompted a 
couple of us working at Western 
Electric in New Jersey to pass the 
collection box for her on payday (a 
usual happening in factories in 
those days) We just stated, "Did 
you know Ransom Sherman died?" 
and behold, peop.e reached for their 
change and dropped it into the box. 
After we collected approximately 
$8.00 we sort of panicked. We 
didn’t dare confess for fear of hurt- 
ing bona fide colections in the fu- 
ture, so to salve our consciences we 
bought a couple of boxes of choco- 
lates and passed them out to those 
who donated, saving they came 
from a secret admirer. Just goes to 
show that peop.e in New Jersey 
were all heart even in those days. 

YVONNE C. PATEMAN 
Montross, Va. 


SIR: 


MICKEY are a rodent... 
BuGs too. 
Poco are a marsupial like 
Capt. KANGAROO. 
ZOT! 
K. L. FORTUNE 
Black Mountain, N.C. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


SIR: Tracy Kidder credits the New 
York Times with being the first 
publication to ai- the sludge prob- 
lem (“Sludge,” April Atlantic). The 
fact is that the Times report ap- 
peared one week after the original 
revelation was printed in the Nas- 
sau Herald, a community weekly, on 
December 6, 1977. 
LEATRICE SLOTE SPANIERMAN 
Lawrence, N. Y. 


for the price of one. 
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When you vacation in beautiful Nova Scotia, you get more 
vacation then you bargained for. 

Of course, you get all the things we're famous for. 

Like our incredibly !-o-n-g coastline, all the friendly people you 
can shake hands with, and a history lesson on practically every 
corner. 

But you also get a totally new kind of holiday. It's like seven 
vacations in one. ~ 

To begin with, six of them take you through our countryside, 
because they're thoughtfully-planned, carefully marked holiday 
trails. That makes for great drives, interesting side trips and 
endless exploring. 

One day you'll roam the craggy mountainous hills of Cape 
Breton. The next day you're on the beach near Peggy's Cove. | 
With lots of time left to see the classic churches on the Evangeline Phe , Halifax 
Trail, and do a Scottish fling in Antigonish. Not to forget the golf vY Dartmouth. 
and salt water sport fishing that are waiting at our secluded resort 
hotels. 

Whew. 

Then comes the seventh part of your vacation. In our famous 
port cities, Halifax and Dartmouth. 

Seafood that's out-of-this-world, at prices that aren't. Swinging 
discos that swing until very very late. Handsome handicrafts. 
Luxurious indoor-pooled hotels 

Why not send for your free Nova Scotia holiday kit right now. 

Lots of places can offer you a great vacation. 

How many can offer you seven? 





Couldn't you use a little now‘ 


For more information about this beautiful part of Atlantic Canada, write to one of our Nova Scotia Information Offices: 630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3115, New York, N.Y 
10020 Area Code 212-581-2420/61€ Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101, Call 772-6131, (other parts of New England call toll free 800-341-6709) P.O. Box 13C 
Halifax Nova Scotia RR.II 2M7 


POLAROID SX-70 - 
| LAND CAMERA MODEL 3 
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Polaroid introduces an SX-70 at about 
half the price of the original. The Model 3. 


Nearly two million people have already bought the focus through the lens. You set the distance.) But 
remarkable SX-/0 Land camera. Now Polaroid all the other history-making S X-/0 features are there, 
makes it possible for millions more to afford one, by right down to the big, beautiful pictures developing 
introducing the SX-70 Model 3 at about half the before your eyes. Go get your SX-70, the 
price? It has a different viewing system. (You dont astonishing camera now at an astonishing price. 


*Comparison based on suggested list prices of the Model 3 and the original model. ©1975 Polaroid Corporation. Polaroid® SX-70™ 
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Armand Hammer Wheels and Deals 








by Daniel Yergin 


He is the doctor who built a small-time 
California oil company into “Oxy,” one of 
the “big boys." He was a young capitalist 
in Bolshevik Russia whose “Lenin 
connection” paid off with the coming of 
détente. He is Armand Hammer, once 
and future dealer in pencils and 
pharmaceuticals, whiskey and cattle. 
fertilizer and phosphates . . . and politics 
in all flavors, for this Kissinger of 
commerce treats with heads of state. Here, 
in the first installment of a two-part 
profile, is the story of Hammer’s rise; 

next month, tales of global adventures 
and misadventures as the merchant of 
Southern California becomes the world’s 
biggest wheeler-dealer. 


it took the seed planted in the North African 

desert in 1970 more than three years to de- 
velop finally into OPEC, the cartel of oil-producing 
nations that, some would say, has succeeded in hi- 
jacking the world economy. 

Imagine that you are standing at the Inter- 
national Airport in Tripoli, Libya, on the morning 
of August 30, 1970. You see a silvery gleam out 
over the Mediterranean. The gleam grows into a 


Ti moments give rise to great changes, but 


plane, a private jet. Flaps come down, and the air- 
craft settles gracefully on the runway. When the 
door opens, a short, stocky man just turmed sev- 
enty-two alights. He is worried but, as always, he 
is confident. There must be a way. He is a man 
who believes that "there's nothing worse than a 
deal that wasn't closed." 

His name is Armand Hammer. 

For the next week Hammer negotiates in secrecy 
with top officials of the new Libyan government. 
These officials, who the year before had pulled off 
a revolution in their own country, are now trying 
to effect a revolution in the world oil market. They 
want to force Armand Hammer's company. an up- 
start, California-based corporation called Occiden- 
tal Petroleum, to increase its tax and royalty pay- 
ments to Libya by 20 percent. Such a concession 
might price Occidental right out of the petroleum 
business. It might even shatter the worldwide or- 
derly marketing system of Occidentals peers, the 
big international oil companies known variously as 
"the majors" and “the seven sisters.” But if Ham- 
mer does not make a deal, the Libyans will cer- 
tainly nationalize what Hammer has called Occi- 
dental's "shining star," its rich Libyan operations. 

Each day Hammer works through the arduous, 
draining negotiations. Each evening he returns to 
Paris so that he can telephone his board of direc- 
tors back in Los Angeles with security—and be- 
cause his directors worry he might be "detained" 
for an extended stay by his Libyan hosts. On the 
first day of negotiations, he comes in by chartered 
French jet, for fear that if he flew in on his own 
plane, the Libyans might seize it; but on each of 
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the following mornings, it is his Gulfstream HI, 
with its cork-lined bedroom, that sweeps in over 
the Mediterranean, bearing the deal-maker. 

At last, he realizes that he has established an 
outline for a deal, that he can do no more. He 
prepares to leave Libya for the last time. But all 
his hopes remain in Libya, everything he has 
created, everything he still plans to do. 

“I want to stay in Libya," he tells his representa- 
tive in Tripoli, George Williamson, at the airport. 
“Make a deal—if possible." 

A couple of days later, the negotiators strike a 
bargain that gives the Libyans their price increase. 
This is a historic turning point—from here on, 
power in the oil industry will be shifting from the 
mighty international oil companies to the once 
humble producing countries. 

The negotiators themselves realize the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. As they prepare to affix 
their signatures, Williamson observes to another 
Occidental representative, "Everybody who drives 
a tractor, truck, or car in the Western world will 
be affected by this." They sign, and then Wil- 
liamson and his associates sit with the Libyans, 
sipping orange soda, the best that can be bought 
in this alcohol-less land, silently contemplating the 
future. But at least the deal is closed—for the time 
being. Armand Hammer is still in business. 

Hammer has made a habit of turning up at such 
moments in history. And then disappearing again. 


Five years later: 


I. Tycoon Feared Lost in 
Midtown Manhattan 


“Oh, where is Dr. Hammer!” pouted Rosemary, 
the proper English lady who is New York secretary 
to Dr. Armand Hammer. The Doctor had become 
lost somewhere between lunch and a meeting in 
his new office at Rockefeller Center, and the lim- 
ousine had no phone, only a two-way radio on 
which no one could be raised because the folks at 
the limousine agency had chosen to take their 
lunch break at this crucial moment. So high was 
the tension in the reception area where we waited 
that the slim young receptionist, off at one side of 
the room, gave up her furtive efforts to read Fear 
of Flying and instead secreted it under the tele- 
phone. The telephone rang. But it was not the 
Doctor. Rosemary nervously folded her hands un- 
der her chin. “Oh, I hope I can be the first to tell 
him the good news!” 

The disappearance of Dr. Armand Hammer in 
a EE OE | FAT SEY. a5 etr] 
Daniel Yergin, a research fellow at Harvard’s Center 
for International Affairs, is a student of Soviet-American 
relations. His profile “ ‘Scoop’ Jackson Goes for Broke” 
appeared in the June, 1974, Atlantic. 
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midtown Manhattan would hardly have passed 
without comment. Not only is he the hyperactive 
chairman of Occidental Petroleum, the nation’s 
eleventh largest oil company; in an era of bureauc- 
racy and business school graduates, he is unique, 
an abacus in an age of pocket calculators, but an 
abacus that can do calculus faster than even the 
fanciest slide-rule calculator. He plays his role as a 
kind of Kissinger of commerce. flying endlessly 
around the world as the representative of the Sov- 
ereign State of Hammer, smoothing his way with 
flattery, and never making the mistake of giving 
two people the same information. (Anecdotes—yes; 
information—no.) Yet if he were to walk into a 
museum tomorrow and donate himself, he would 
immediately be appraised as being of very great 
historical value, like an ancient mosaic, or Franklin 
Roosevelt’s office, preserved just the way it was, 
and would no doubt receive a substantial tax de- 
duction. He is also the man who, inadvertently to 
be sure, provoked the vitalization of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries. And if that 
were not enough, he has also planted himself at 
the center of Soviet-American relations as the 
main bridge—or, as was recently suggested, toll- 
gate—in Russian-American relations, just as he so 
stationed himself two generations ago. For better 
or worse, he qualifies as the world's most con- 
troversial Big Businessman. 

Rosemary led Hammer's younger brother, Vic- 
tor, and myself into the Doctor's new office, which 
Victor had not yet seen. Fluttering like a frail but- 
terfiy, Victor immediately started moving along the 
wall, examining the photographs, collected in a 
half-century of business conquests, that had just 
been hung in the new office. The examination was 
not for content, but for style. A worried look came 
over Victor's face. "Rosemary," he said to the hov- 
ering secretary, who insisted like a nanny upon 
calling this seventy-three-year-old man "Mr. Vic- 
tor," “you must get stickums and put them behind 
the pictures. My brother can't stand crooked pic- 
tures, and neither can I.” So disturbed was Victor 
that he phoned over to the family’s Hammer Gal- 
leries at 51 East 57th Street, which sells pleasant 
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Impressionists and was Hammer headquarters until 
Armand really hit the Big Time, and ordered that 
some stickums be sent over immediately by special 
messenger. 

He had barely put down the phone when Ar- 
mand and one of his many lawyers, in this case 
Arthur Groman from the West Coast, burst into 
the office. They acted like two schoolboys who had 
pulled off a terrific prank and were barely able to 
control their mirth. Rosemary started to tell him 
the good news, but Hammer interrupted, “I know, 
I know.” Of course Hammer would know; even if 
no one had told him, he would no doubt have 
sensed a subtle change in the atmosphere. (It was 
later learned that Hammer had stopped off to 
shoot the bull at the investment banking house of 
Blyth Eastman Dillon, where a partner had beat 
Rosemary to the punch.) 

The West Coast lawyer pounced on the tele- 
phone without even taking off his overcoat. Ham- 
mer paced in a circle. The Doctor (so his entire 
staff calls him) is hardy in appearance, energetic. 
He has been described as a sea turtle, with leath- 
ery skin and hooded eyes; a good comparison, not 
only on physical resemblance. but also because sea 
turtles often live to a very ripe old age. That im- 
age could be misleading. for turtles do not move 
fast, and Hammer does. We might also think of 
him as a lizard of capitalism, darting here and 
there, disappearing from our sight, only to turn up 
unexpectedly somewhere else, his eyes always mov- 
ing about, looking for an opportunity to snatch at. 
elusive in business and elusive when you try to 
catch hold of his personality. Even when he ap- 
pears to be in front of you, conversing casually, his 
mind is somewhere else, gnawing on a problem. 
chewing on an opportunity. 

At this particular moment, although he had just 
won a great victory, he allowed himself no relaxa- 
tion; all his concentration focused on the next step. 
Hammer can be very charming; at the toughest 
moment in a negotiation, he will suddenly lean 
back and tell an amusing anecdote that breaks the 
tension. But he never lets charm interfere with 
business. And business—today's Very Good News— 


l. Mrs. Rose Hammer with her three sons, circa 1905. 
Left to right: Armand, Victor, Harry. 

2. The first Mrs. Armand Hammer, Olga von Root, 
Paris, 1930. 

3. Left to right: Victor, 
and Harry, 1945. 

4. At a meeting of the management committee of the 

joint Russian-A merican Allied American Corporation 

in Moscow, 1923. Armand is third from the left; 

Victor is at the far right. 

Victor inspecting slats at the Russian pencil factory. 


Dr. Julius Hammer, Armand. 
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was very much on his mind: Standard Oil of In- 
diana, Amoco to motorists, the nation’s sixth larg- 
est oil company, had just announced that it was 
giving up on its bid to take over Occidental. 

Hammer realized that Victor and I, an outsider, 
were in the office. With a few words and gestures, 
he communicated to his brother, who then. like an 
interpreter, explained that the West Coast lawyer 
was making a very private, very important phone 
call and that we had to leave the office. As we 
started out, Hammer glanced distastefully at our 
overcoats and briefcases, which still lay across a 
chair, and made a few more sounds. His brother 
added, "We'd better take those things with us." 
Perhaps Armand did not like the disorder of our 
things—it was unaesthetic, like unstraight pictures; 
perhaps he feared listening devices. After all. many 
years ago, the writer Ludwig Bemelmans had cor- 
rectly described Hammer's fate—to live dan- 
gerously, but carefully. 

“Armand made monkeys out of those guys from 
Indiana,” exulted Victor as we walked through the 
hall. “And now he’s going to make them sorry that 
they ever tried it.” 

Certainly the withdrawal of the Amoco- bid must 
have been a great relief for Hammer. If it had suc- 
ceeded, it would have brought about the largest 
forced take-over in U.S. business history, creating a 
company larger than IBM or U.S. Steel or ITT. 
And it would have meant the forced retirement of 
Armand Hammer. 

Yet in its way, the bid was also a great com- 
pliment to the Doctor. Starting with nothing more 
than a few creaking old wells, he had in seventeen 
years created a $5.5 billion-a-year multinational 
corporation. Nevertheless, he remained an outsider 
in the world in which he wheels and deals. His 
company was not a member of the Oil Club, but 
rather thought of as a pushy parvenu. Hammer 
himself suffered from a dubious public image that 
hardly went with being a captain of industry: a 
showman-capitalist. a one-man multinational fly- 
ing marching band with a worldwide credibility 
gap. 


Such a reputation can arouse suspicions; they 
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grew when Occidental suffered serious financial re- 
verses early in the 1970s. Recently, however. Occi- 
dental's fortunes recovered very sweetly. So Oxy. 
as it is known on the New York Stock Exchange, 
began to look attractive to acquisitors. One Wed- 
nesday afternoon in November, 1974, John Swear- 
ingen, chairman of Standard Oil of Indiana and 
thought to have an ego as extensive as Hammer's, 


. phoned the Doctor from Chicago and asked if he 


could fly out to L.A. to see him the next morning. 
No, Hammer replied, because he had a board 
meeting scheduled for that time; but since he had 
to fly to Paris on Friday to talk to some Russians 
and Japanese abou: a vast natural gas deal, he 
would free up Thursday afternoon. After hanging 
up, Hammer, perplexed, called Oxy's new presi- 
dent, Joseph Baird, who was in Caracas, to discuss 
the sudden meeting. They both laughed at the idea 
that Standard would attempt a take-over in the 
face of antitrust laws, and concluded instead that 
Swearingen was interested in Oxy's deals with the 
USSR, and in its process for squeezing oil from 
Rocky Mountain shale rock, which the Doctor pro- 
motes as he used to promote cut-rate art sales. 
And so, the next afternoon, in his office near the 
UCLA campus, Hammer talked to Swearingen 
about how he had built Occidental, about possible 
developments in his Soviet deals, and about that 
process for extracting shale oil. But Swearingen's 
interest seemed only polite, and Hammer, who 
hasn’t been in business for fifty-six years for noth- 
ing, began to smell trouble. A raid. At last, Swear- 
ingen said that he had something confidential he 
wanted to discuss—that Indiana wanted to take 
over Occidental. “You can’t be serious!” Hammer 
said. Swearingen was. Hammer played for time, 
drawing him out, even stopping the discussions to 
show a twenty-minute film about the Oxy shale 
process that included some colorful photography of 
Colorado. But after the film, when Swearingen 
sought to pin him cown, Hammer stepped sharply 
back. “I have no interest in this matter.” he said, 
concluding the meeting. Later in the evening, 
Swearingen phoned from his hotel to ask if Ham- 
mer had changed his mind. He had not. Swear- 
ingen tried to persuade Hammer at least to write 
down his hotel room number in case Hammer de- 
cided later that he wanted to chat. “I will fight you 
all the way down the line,” was Hammer’s reply. 
Now, two months later, before the major battle 
had even begun, Hammer had won. Standard, 
which had been hungry for Occidental’s foreign oil 
and its domestic coal, backed off in the face of 
possible antitrust action. But as Hammer cele- 
brated his victory, stopping in New York for a few 
hours on his way back from Venezuela and Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Los Angeles on his private jet, he 
still faced more problems than any seventy-six- 
year-old man should have. Others, not inhibited 
like Amoco by antitrust laws, might move in for a 


raid. The state of Soviet-American trade, like dé- 
tente itself, has been jittery. At any moment the 
Libyans could finish off the business of nation- 
alizing Occidental’s rich oil fields. Stockholders, 
tired of the Doctor’s antics, might revolt. And he 
has been named in connection with an illegal con- 
tribution to the 1972 Nixon campaign, for which 
the government might indict him. 

But Hammer-supported by a bottomless reserve 
of natural resourcefulness, funded by an endless 
revolving credit of optimism and will—is composed, 
genial, takes bad news very well and goes on look- 
ing for the good, always believing that a problem 
can be solved, a deal can be made. And now, 
when committees and corporate bureaucrats should 
be directing Occidental, and a contented, retired 
Hammer should be calling his stockbroker from a 
poolside phone in Los Angeles, he still runs this 
vast enterprise himself, a one-man multinational. 

Pursuit of the deal is and always has been the 
be-all and the end-all, the passion of and reason 
for his life. “They call me a closer,” he once said. 
“There’s nothing worse than a deal that wasn’t 
closed." He elaborated when we talked: “A 
catalyst is the best description of what I am. I 
bring people and situations together—and add 
something.” The catalytic reaction is almost visible. 
“If he’s talking about something that interests 
him,” observed Occidental President Joseph Baird, 
“he soon starts to glow. He’s not an oilman or a 
barrel man or a whiskey man, he’s a tremendous 
deal-maker.” 

“I like the romance of finding oil," Hammer told 
me. "As our late Mr. Reid used to say. ‘Luck 
comes when you've worked fourteen hours a day, 
seven days a week. Its a fascinating business 
thats taken me all over the world. Venezuela one 
day, Peru the next, then I stop over in London to 
see what's happening in the North Sea, then to 
Libya, then to Nigeria, through to Saudi Arabia." 
There he liked to call on a man he described as 
"my good friend," the late King Faisal. And then 
perhaps to Moscow to see another friend, General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, and a stop on the way 
back to see some senators in Washington, D.C., 
and then a side trip to drop his brother, Victor, off 
in West Palm Beach. He uses that Gulfstream jet 
as though it were a limousine, and our planet no 
bigger than the East Side of Manhattan. 

The Doctor catnaps his way around the world, 
dropping down for meetings or phone calls. 
scribbling incredibly detailed notes on standard 
white typing paper of everything that is said. 
When business is done, he jams the wad of paper 
into his coat pocket, seeks out the best meal he 
can, and then takes off again for another city in 
another country. He makes these notes not so 
much for the record as for his own memory, which 
is important because he runs this $5.5 billion-a- 
year company primarily out of his head. 
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"When he wants to be," says one of his col- 
leagues, “he can be really charming-like an 
amiable octopus, exuding a cloud of friendliness 
and avuncular wisdom." At the same time, some- 
thing about him causes one to crave his approval. 
But there is also a problem with this multinational 
man. He is his own public relations agency, so one 
is well advised not to accept everything he says as 
true; it is all so upbeat, reflecting so well upon 
him, no problems, thank you. Of course he is an 
optimist and a supersalesman, and we could ex- 
plain away some discrepancies on the basis of age 
and time and the temptation to refine crude expe- 
rence into high-quality anecdotes. But it goes be- 
yond all that. He lets people hear what they want 
to hear and what he wants them to hear at any 
given time. There are a half-dozen men at least, 
none of them now with Occidental, each of whom 
in recent years understood Hammer to designate 
him as heir apparent. When I talked to one of 
these disappointed men, about all he was willing to 
say was, “I’m so sick of that company that I don't 
even want to talk about it." There was only one 
other thing he would add: "The Doctor is one of 
the greatest actors in the world." 


II. Hammer Goes to Medical 
School and Makes a Million 


The Jewish community in Odessa, which is Rus- 
sia's great warm-water trading port on the north- 
ern coast of the Black Sea, is famous for producing 
two kinds of people. violinists like Oistrakh, and 
trader-businessmen. Even today, when Jews in 
Moscow want to characterize an aggressive, mar- 
ket-oriented Jew, they will say, *He's from 
Odessa.” Although he was in fact born in New 
York City on May 21, 1898, Armand Hammer 
may well be more “from Odessa” than anyone else 
who ever closed a deal. In some sense, perhaps, he 
never left czarist Odessa, where the Western indus- 
trialist bargained with the Middle Eastern mer- 
chant and where the family started. 

According to Armand, his great-grandfather had 
been a rich shipbuilder to the czar, but the fortune 
he had left to his son, Jacob (Armand’s grand- 
father), was “banked” in salt that was stored in the 
Caspian Sea. A freak tidal wave washed away the 
salt, and Jacob and his wife Victoria left Russia for 
the New World around 1875 with a pittance. Ar- 
mand’s brother, Victor, by contrast, says that their 
grandparents left Russia to escape the anti-Jewish 
pogroms. 

Armand insisted when we talked that he was 
raised a Unitarian, that his grandfather had con- 
verted to the Republican party and the Unitarian 
Church immediately upon arriving in the United 
States. There is no question, however, but that 
Hammer is by origin Jewish. Then why go to the 
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trouble of suggesting otherwise? Perhaps it is the 
sign of a social climber. More likely, it is a conve- 
nient lapse by a man for whom religion is not im- 
portant, but doing business with the likes of the 


late King Faisal is. In this, Armand is only build- 


ing upon the model of a very rich uncle who, in 
order to prosper with the Ford Motor Company 
franchise for Odessa before the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, converted to the Russian Orthodox Church. 
(On the eve of World War I, their mother packed 
Armand and Victor off to stay with these relatives 
in their other home in Paris. Victor spent a little 
time in Germany, where he amazed his relatives 
by quickly becoming fluent in German. He joked 
that he was only speaking English with a Yiddish 
accent, a joke Armand would never make.) 

In any event, the grandfather came to the 
United States with a young son, Julius, but soon 
moved to Paris to set up what proved to be an un- 
successful art and antique business. Back they 
came again to Washington Avenue in the Bronx, 
where the grandfather went into insurance. Julius, 
more intellectual and idealistic, went from the 
drugstore business to medical school, and then 
practiced medicine from a wing in the family 
house in the Bronx, across the street from Jacob's 
insurance agency. Next door was a synagogue, but 
the Scriptures in the home came from Karl Marx 
rather than from the Bible. Julius was active in 
radical politics. He had met Lenin at a conference 
in 1907, was a member of the steering committee 
of the Left-Wing Section of the Socialist party in 
New York, and then a founder of the American 
Communist party, and throughout those years was 
a benefactor to leftist politics—all of which opened 
doors to his son Armand in the Soviet Union. “He 
was a robust, stocky, swarthy-complexioned man, 
always faultlessly dressed in a dark blue or black 
suit,” recalls historian Bertram Wolfe, who was ac- 
tive in party politics with Julius. “He wore, as the 
badge of the medical doctor at that time, a digni- 
fied black Vandyke." 

Mama Rose, as she was known, was more down- 
to-earth, at least according to family mythology. 
"My mother was a remarkably intuitive individual, 
a person with an enormous judgment about 
things," said Armand. “I think I’ve inherited a lot 
of that.” (Hammer sometimes notes as well that his 
mother lived to be eighty-nine. A close friend sug- 
gests, "The Doctor has a lot going with his 
mother.") Victor is more specific about Mama 
Rose. "Mother," he recalled, “had a simple solu- 
tion for every problem—bicarbonate of soda and a 
good enema." 

The different preoccupations of the two parents 
suggest different origins for the name Armand 
Hammer. Was their son, who was born in- 1898, 
named for the arm and hammer insignia, as a 
symbol for socialist revolution, or was he named 
for Arm & Hammer baking soda, perhaps Rose's 
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favorite brand of bicarbonate of soda? Julius Ham- 
mer once told Bertram Wolfe that Armand’s full 
name indeed commemorated a workingman’s arm 
holding a hammer, which was the symbol of the 
Socialist Labor party, to which he had for a time 
belonged. Armand himself has emphatically main- 
tained for more than a half-century that neither 
explanation is true, that he was named for a char- 
acter in Camille, one of his father’s favorite plays. 
(But people continue to believe that he actually 
owns Arm & Hammer baking soda. “I have been 
accused of many things, but that does not belong 
to me,” he said recently. “I used to have a boat 
and my boat had the arm and hammer on it. Ev- 
ery place I went people would say that he must be 
the Soda King and finally I said to my brother—we 
were in the distilling business—let us buy it so we 
do not have to apologize.” That was more than 
two decades ago. Hammer did not buy it then, but 
it is never too late for the Doctor. “I have got my 
eye on it.” In turn, the president of Church & 
Dwight, the company that produces Arm & Ham- 
mer baking soda, has complained that his company 
gets “indignant letters from people who think 
we've been making deals with the Russians.”) 

During the great flu epidemic after World War 
I, Julius performed an abortion on a Russian-born 
woman ill with pneumonia. She died. He was con- 
victed of manslaughter and spent two and a half 
years in Sing Sing, where he kept up his distin- 
guished manner, was known as a “prominent in- 
mate” (according to the newspapers of the time), 
and became secretary of the prison’s Mutual Wel- 
fare League. The sons maintain that Tammany 
Hall used the abortion as an excuse to put away 
their father because of his radicalism and his vocal 
opposition to Tammany’s politics. 

Armand himself was much too busy with capi- 
talism to have any time for socialism. “He was al- 
ways a hustler,” Victor remembers. Early on, he 
developed his talent for spotting somebody else’s 
need, perhaps even before they recognized it them- 
selves, and finding a way to satisfy it—to make a 
deal. He became an extra in the opera to earn 
money. At Christmastime, he would make a nice 
little profit by loading up his 1912 Hupmobile with 
boxes of candy from a local manufacturer and de- 
livering them all over New York. The family was 
always very close. Armand, Victor, and their older 
half-brother, Harry, shared one checking account 
until the arrival of income tax made this impracti- 
cal. 

Armand got his B.S. degree from Columbia in 
1919, and then went right to medical school. At 
the same time, he took over the family drug busi- 
ness, which sold not only pharmaceuticals but also 
a hand cream called Velogen. Almost everybody in 
the pharmaceutical industry expected the price of 
drugs to plummet at the end of World War I, but 
Armand figured that just the opposite would hap- 


pen, that there would be a great shortage and 
prices would skyrocket. He bough: up surplus stocks 
from competitors. He was right; there were 
great shortages, and Hammer’s company made a 
lot of money. Among its customers, owing to Ju- 
lius’ connections, was the new Soviet government, 
which was having difficulty in getting goods 
through the postwar Allied blockade. Armand sold 
the company for, so the story goes, a million dol- 
lars. Meanwhile, he still managed to graduate from 
medical school near the top of his class. But in his 
entire life, he has practiced mecicine only twice— 
once shortly after graduation, when he removed a 
boil from Victor's neck, and again three years ago, 
when to great applause he administered first aid to 
a woman who had fainted from excitement at the 
annual Occidental stockholders’ meeting in Beverly 
Hills. 


III. Hammer Goes to Communist 
Russia and Makes Money 


"How old are you?" was the frst thing Armand 
Hammer said to me as we began talking in his of- 
fice one warm winter afternoon in Los Angeles. 

“Twenty-seven.” 

"Oh, you're young." 

"Five years older than you were when you went 
to Russia the first time," I politelv pointed out. 

Left with a half a year before his internship was 
due to start in 1921, Hammer had decided to go to 
Russia, partly to help with the great postwar fam- 
ine and plagues, partly to collect $150,000 that the 
new revolutionary government owed on the drugs 
the Hammer company had shipped during the Al- 
lied blockade. Armand arrived in Moscow in the 
summer of 1921. If, in the preceding decade, he 
had become a committed hustlez, now he was to 
learn a new skill, how to barter. to trade this for 
that, to be a middleman, to fix a deal, skipping in 
and out of the cash nexus as the mood and the 
need demanded. Traveling on into the Ural Moun- 
tains (and supposedly learning a hundred Russian 
words a day), he realized the full extent of the 
famine and suffering, and made his first barter 
deal—a million tons of American wheat in ex- 
change for Russian furs, precious stones, and cav- 
iar. The Hammer family took a small commission. 
Upon his return from the Urals in late August, 
1921, he called on Lenin. As par: of his New Eco- 
nomic Policy, which aimed at gaining Western cap- 
ital for Soviet development, the Russian leader 
persuaded him to take a concession on—in this 
case, to operate—an asbestos m ne in the Urals. 
Armand was dazzled by the possibilities of doing 
capitalist business in this new socialist state. Arriv- 
ing back in the United States in the spring of 
1922, he buoyantly announced to the press that he 
hac received a concession, covering an area the 
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size of Rhode Island, that was rich not only in as- 
bestos but also in platinum and other valuable 
minerals. Meanwhile, back at home in the Bronx, 
he pointed out to Victor a “need” that the younger 
brother could satisfy only in Russia. Victor, a tal- 
ented mimic as a child, desperately wanted to be- 
come an actor, but because he was Jewish, had 
been unable to join any of the dramatic societies 
at Princeton, from which he had just graduated. 
"We've all recognized your talent since you were 
five or six," Armand said to him. “But the chance 
of success in the theater is one in a million. The 
whole world, however. recognizes that the greatest 
actors are in Moscow. Come back to Moscow with 
me, and you can train there for a year to be an 
actor, and that will give you a great advantage." 
Oh, yes, and meanwhile, Armand added, you can 
be my secretarv-assistant. So Victor enrolled in a 
typing-shorthand course, went back to Russia and 
into business with his brother. He never made it to 
the stage. although later in life he became known 
as an engaging raconteur. 

The asbestos concession was, in the words of 
Victor, a "flop." The Hammers could not compete 
with higher-quality asbestos produced from the So- 
viet own deposits. The government, meanwhile, 
had established for itself monopoly control over all 
export-import trade, but it did allow Armand to 
run a private export-import firm. In this capacity 
he became the agent in the Soviet Union for some 
thirty-eight foreign companies, including Ford Mo- 
tor, Parker Pen, U.S. Rubber, and Underwood 
Typewriter. The uncle who had had the Ford dis- 
tributorship in pre-revolutionary Odessa made it 
possible for him to see and thus make a deal with 
the fiercely anücommunist Henry Ford, and Ham- 
mer himself personally delivered the first shipment 
of Fordson tractors in the Soviet Union, where 
they were accepted bv a local party leader named 
Anastas Mikoyan, then just twenty-eight, but a 
most useful contact for the future. Hammer's 
"agency" was also based upon barter, and so he 
sent out lumber, sheep intestines (for sausage cas- 
ings), and fur. He ran fur stations all over Siberia, 
and, like a John Jacob Astor of an eastern frontier, 
advanced money, supplies, guns, and ammunition 
to his own network of trappers. 

One U.S. government official in the American 
listening post in Riga (the United States did not 
recognize the Soviet Union until 1933) sent back a 
warning to Washington in 1924 that the Hammer 
company, the Allied American Corporation, was “a 
pretty rotten bunch" that operated as a “propa- 
ganda organ of the Soviet government." A senior 
official ordered the Riga man to modify his views, 
not only because of the Hammer firm's impressive 
record—a turnover of two and a half million dol- 
lars in 1924—but also because of complaints from 
the Hammer family and American businessmen. 
Indeed, between 1922 and 1925, the Department of 
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Commerce recommended the Hammer company as 
a middleman for U.S. firms interested in doing 
business in Soviet Russia. 

Life was most comfortable in a twenty-four-room 
mansion in Moscow that Hammer leased. called 
Brown House, with its eight servants and the 
chauffeured car. In the 1920s, during nonrecogni- 
tion, it served under the Hammers as a kind of 
unofficial American Embassy. Friday nights were 
open house, with wild gypsy music. There, in 1927, 
Armand married his first wife, Olga von Root, a 
singer of gypsy songs and daughter of a czarist 
military officer. Two. years later they had a son, 
Julian, now a Los Angeles graphic designer. Victor 
enjoyed a dalliance with a Georgian singer nick- 
named the Black Panther. Later he married a 
Russian actress; their son, named Armand Hammer 
in honor of his uncle, lives now in Moscow. Victor 
himself developed a new hobby: he used their ruble 
earnings to buy up czarist art and bric-a-brac. 

Julius, who had been paroled from Sing Sing in 
1923 (and later pardoned by Governor Al Smith, 
and readmitted to the practice of medicine), came 
with Rose to live in Brown House with their suc- 
cessful sons. In fact, he became Armanc's em- 
ployee. Julius, Armand maintains, had mellowed, 
but still, when visitors criticized shortcomings in 
the socialist paradise, he would say, "Time, time, it 
takes time." (Bertram Wolfe does remember that 
when two leaders of the American Communist 
party visited Moscow in 192€ and dropped in at 
Brown House, Julius paid up his dues, just to show 
that he still considered himsel? a party member in 
continuous good standing.) 

Armand himself had no tire for such political 
dabbling. He was always busy solving preblems. 
"While he was away for a couple of months," Vic- 
tor recalled, “problems would »ile up and get com- 
plicated, and I wouldn't know what to do, and 
then a letter would arrive from him, as though he 
foresaw every single problem, telling me exactly 
what to do." : 

By 1925, the Soviets had tzken back control of 


their foreign trade, but offered the ever useful- 


Hammer an industrial concession. Realizing that 


imported pencils were being sold at twenty-five to . 


fifty cents each, and also realizing that mass educa- 
tion would mean mass consumption of pencils, he 
took a pencil concession. He lured experts away 
from the tightly controlled Faber pencil piant in 
Germany, set up a factory in an abandoned soap- 
works jn a Moscow suburb, imported American ce- 
darwood for the stems, and soon had a thriving 
business with more than 700 employees. The first 
year's profit, on an investment of one million dol- 
lars, was, he claimed in June. 1928, more than a 
million dollars—split 50-50 between A. Hammer, 
Inc. and the Soviet government. Historian Joan 
Hoff Wilson estimates that his net profit was 
$500,000 a year over three years, on a total invest- 
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ment of less than $900,000. And this in spite of an 
anticapitalist boycott of the pencils in 1928. Not 
bad. Not only did all of today's Soviet leaders 
learn their Cyrillic with A. Hammer pencils, but 
the company was aiso by the end of the decade 
exporting pencils to Iran, China, and England. Un- 
fortunately, by the end of the decade J. Stalin had 
also consolidated his power and embarked on a 
program of self-sufficiency that culminated in the 
Great Terror. Hammer almost always finds a kind 
word to say about any politician, living or dead, so 
it is interesting to hear him on Stalin: “I had no 
contact with Stalin. And it’s just as well that | 
didn’t. He wanted to liquidate any potential rival. 
The man was paranoiac.” But Hammer ignored 
my question as to whether he had any friends or 
associates who disappeared in the purges. In any 
event, with Stalin firmly in control, there was no 


longer any place for foreign concessionaires, and 
the Russians bought out the A. Hammer pencil 
concern with cash and notes, and renamed the fac- 
tory the Sacco and Vanzetti Works. Armand and 
his kid brother, Victor, left Russia in 1930. 


IV. Hammer Leaves the Soviet Union and 
Makes More Money in Art, Whiskey, 
Beer Barrels, and Bull Semen 


"Our whole life,” Armand Hammer sometimes 
says when he reminisces with Victor, “is one con- 
tinous chain, one thing leading to another.” But af- 
ter Hammer left the Soviet Union, the chain be- 
came more complicated, involuted, constantly 
turning back in on itself. Hammer first set. up a 
bank in Paris to exchange Soviet promissory notes 
of the kind in which they had been paid. 


HAMMER'S FIRST KREMLIN CONNECTION 


On October 14, 1921, Lenin wrote: 

“To the Central Committee. . . . 

"Reinstein informed me yesterday that the 
American millionaire [Julius] Hammer, born 
in Russia (he is in jail accused of an illegal 
abortion, in reality because of his 
communism), is giving a million poods of 
grain to the Ural workers on very favorable 
terms (5 percent) and taking valuables from 
the Urals on commission for sale in America. 

"In Russia is Hammer’s son (and 
associate), a doctor, who presented [Public 
Health Commissar] Semashko with surgical 
instruments worth $60,000. This son was in 
the Urals with Martens and has decided to 
aid the reconstruction of Urals industry." 

Armand Hammer had just returned to 
Moscow from an expedition to the Urals, 
where he had signed agreements with the 
regional authorities to exchange American 
grain for Russian goods and to operate an 
asbestos mine. To complete these 
arrangements in the coming weeks, he would 
require the support of two Soviet officials 
mentioned by Lenin. Both had known his 
father, Julius, in America. 

Ludwig Martens had received Julius 
Hammer's assistance in 1919, when he set 
up a "Russian Soviet Government Bureau" 
in New York to represent the Soviet state, 
and later had forwarded medical supplies to 
Russia through the older Hammer's firm, the 
Allied Drug and Chemica! Corporation. As 
head of the Soviet metallurgical industry, 
Martens had taken Armand Hammer to the 


90 


Urals, and apparently it was Martens who 
first interested young Hammer in the 
asbestos works. Now in Moscow, Martens 
would negotiate the final contracts. Boris 
Reinstein had been prominently associated 
with Julius Hammer in the American 
Socialist Labor party before the Bolshevik 
Revolution, and was in 1921 a functionary in 
the Moscow headquarters of the Communist 
International. It was Reinstein who first told 
Lenin about the Hammers. Later he would 
bring Armand Hammer to meet Lenin in 
person. 

Lenin may have encouraged Armand 
Hammer’s plan for the asbestos mine partly 
out of gratitude for his offer to send grain to 
the famine-stricken Urals. But certainly Lenin 
desired to infuse Russian industry with 
American technology, which he considered 
the world’s best. Moreover, the Hammer 
enterprise would publicize Lenin’s policy of 
attracting Western investment to Russia in 
the form of concessions. Thus, Lenin 
directed Martens: “Even if fictitious, it must 
be a concession (asbestos, or other 
valuables from the Urals, or whatever you 
wish). It is important for us to demonstrate 
and publish (later, after the start of 
implementation), that Americans have begun 
taking concessions. It is important 
politically." There was also strategic 
significance. Lenin wrote to Foreign Affairs 
Commissar Chicherin that because Britain 
and France were planning to attack Russia 
next spring, “supremely important for us are 


After a year in Paris, Hammer received an ur- 
gent telegram from Victor in New York, asking 
him to hurry home. Victor had returned to New 
York with the trove of paintings and art objects 
that he had found while foraging in such places as 
the basement of the Winter Palace. But the De- 
pression was at its worst, and no one was buying. 
Victor imagined that he would end up next to the 
apple sellers on street corners, trying to unload 
icons. “It was a low ebb when we came out of 
Russia," Victor recalled. 

Armand came back to the States. Impressed by 
the comment of a friend who manufactured cheap 
women's dresses, who told him that anything could 
be sold through department stores if it was pre- 
sented right, Armand succeeded in arranging a 
showing of some of the Russian art in a St. Louis 
department store. He traveled out to St. Louis 


agreements and concessions with 
Americans: we have something (not 
inconsiderable) with [Herbert] Hoover. We 
almost have something with Hammer." 

Lenin appears to have valued young 
Hammer's pro-Soviet connections and his 
seeming sympathy for the Bolshevik 
government. Lenin wrote to him on 
November 3, 1921 (in English), “Please be 
so kind and greet your father, Jim Larkin, 
[Charles] Ruthenberg, and [Isaac] Ferguson, 
all best comrades now in American gaols. 
My best sympathy and best wishes to all 
them." Lenin wrote to Armand again on May 
10, 1922, “Many thanks for Your present—a 
very kind letter from American comrades and 
friends who are in prison." Later, Lenin 
approved a personal letter of 
recommendation for the young Hammer, 
averring that “Allied American [Armand’s 
new company] differs from regular capitalist 
companies because of its sympathetic 
attitude toward Soviet Russia." 

Although Hammer, on behalf of Allied Drug 
and Chemical, finally signed two contracts 
with the Moscow authorities (a grain-goods 
barter and an asbestos concession), only the 
concession contract of November 2, 1921, 
need concern us here. The body of the 
understanding stipulated that Hammer would 
receive the right to mine certain Urals 
asbestos deposits and sell the asbestos 
abroad or in Russia for twenty years. On his 
side, Hammer undertook to put up a $50,000 
deposit, adhere to a timetable, pay 10 
percent of production annually to the Soviet 
government, observe Russian labor and 
other codes, and utilize the “newest Western 
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himself, gave interviews and lectures. and 
drummed up headlines suggesting that all his 
wares had been favorite possessions of the late la- 
mented Romanoffs, and that they were all part of 
a million-dollar collection. The hustler and barterer 
was developing a new range cf talents—promotion 
and self-promotion. The St. Louis show was a sell- 
out, and Hammer moved on to Marshall Field's 
department store in Chicago, where he was even 
more successful. From then on, it was like vaude- 
ville, with two-week runs in cepartment stores all 
over the country. “We simply took the chi-chi out 
of buying art," Armand once said, with some un- 
derstatement. Indeed, the brothers soon exhausted 
their supply of art, and Victor made a couple of 
expeditions back to Russia between 1931 and 1934. 
On these trips, it appears, he was able to buy 
higher quality art because he was buying not with 


technology." So far the contract was 
interesting, but unexceptional. 

However, an appendix granted the 
concessionaire surprising privileges. Here 
the Soviets agreed to provide offices, 
warehouses, and guards; allow employees to 
travel freely about Russia, and enter and 
leave the country at will; permit personnel to 
utilize government radio and telegraph 
stations; render every possible assistance in 
prompt movement of freight cars and supply 
private cars to transport emplovees; and 
appoint a committee of two persons 
competent to settle all disputes “without loss 
of time." 

On October 27, Lenin had queried 
Martens: ‘‘Why are the additional points that 
Reinstein and Hammer showed me (in draft) 
not included?" Had Hammer, dissatisfied 
with the results of his parleys with Martens, 
drafted the amendments and seen Lenin with 
Reinstein on October 22 in order to request 
these supplemental provisions? In any case, 
Lenin approved and the appendix was 
added. 

The following spring, when Hammer had 
returned to Russia, Lenin again sought to 
help. In particular, Lenin instructed Stalin: “‘l 
give Armand Hammer . . . my special 
recommendation and ask all Central 
Committee members to support these 
persons and their enterprises absolutely. 
This is a little path leading to tne American 
'business' world and we should use it in 
every possible way.” Lenin's assistance was 
to be invaluable—in the 1970s as well as in 
the 1920s. 

—Philip S. Gillette 
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rubles but with dollars, for which the Russians 
were very eager. To stir up even more attention for 
the Hammer bandwagons that were crisscrossing 
the country, Armand, working from his diary, 
wrote an autobiography, called The Quest of ihe 
Romanoff Treasure, in only a few weeks. 

Hammer's success with art led to a contract for 
the brothers to unload a substantial part of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s mammoth art and antique 
collection in order to save the Hearst newspaper 
chain from bankruptcy. Armand organized a great 
discount sale at Gimbels and Saks Fifth Avenue, 
announced that the art was worth up to $50 mil- 
lion, and compared the scope of the collection to 
that of the British Museum and the Louvre. 
Shortly before it opened, Victor led an acquaint- 
ance on a tour through the collection. At the end 
he pointed to a large, canopied, four-poster bed. 
"Here it is," he declared, “the most important bed 
in the world!” Pressed as to its significance, he 
added, “But I forget why." On opening day, the 
Hammers sold $500,000 worth of art. 

Earlier in the 1930s, looking for a way to cash in 
on the end of Prohibition, Armand had noted that 
the United States was bereft of beer barrels, as 
well as of the staves to make the barrels. So, just 
before Repeal, he organized the A. Hammer Coop- 
erage Corporation, began to import wood to build 
the barrels from the Soviet Union, and ended up 
as the leading purveyor of them to the beer trade. 
But that business fell apart in recriminations and 
lawsuits. During World War II, Armand acted on the 
suggestion of Gimbels’ president and acquired a 
company that distilled bulk whiskey. 

This brings us to the Great Potato Ploy, and Ar- 
mand's entrance into real wealth. With controls 
very tight on grain, he learned from a chemist that 
grain whiskey could be stretched with potato alco- 
hol, without much effect on taste. In 1944, he 
bought up a small New Hampshire distillery and 
rotting surplus potatoes in Maine, and made up a 
brew called "blended whiskey" that was 20 percent 
straight whiskey and 80 percent potato alcohol. He 
labeled the product “vegetable alcohol" instead of 
"potato alcohol" (to avoid alienating buyers) and 
added a bushel of carrots to every carload of po- 
tatoes (so that he would not get in trouble with the 
law), and, almost overnight, established himself as 
one of the leading distillers of bulk alcohol. In 
preparation for the postwar ending of grain con- 
trols, he then acquired J. W. Dant and other Ken- 
tucky distillers of grain alcohol, and by slashing 
the price by a third, claims to have made Dant the 
number one selling whiskey in the country. The A. 
Hammer Cooperage Corporation became United 
Distillers Limited. (Remembering how well he had 
done with the czar’s trinkets, he proclaimed J. W. 
Dant “the crown jewel of Kentucky Bourbons.”) 
"He earned his first big money in whiskey," said 


. Victor. To celebrate, Armand purchased a seventy- 
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eight-foot yacht which sailed up the East River 
each afternoon to carry him from his office in the 
Empire State Building back to his New Jersey 
farm, where he resided with his second wife, An- 
gela Zeveley, whom he married ia 1943. (His mar- 
riage to Olga von Root came to an end shortly be- 
fore; thereafter Olga got some bi: parts as a gypsy 
singer in Hollywood.) Hammer's second marriage 
ended in divorce after eleven years; in 1956 he mar- 
ried Frances Barrett, a widow wealthy in her own 
right. 

He continued to be interested in the art busi- 
ness. The Hammer Galleries, originally located at 
Park Avenue and 50th Street, having exhausted its 
stock of icons and anecdotal paintings, began in 
the early 1950s to concentrate on Impressionists, 
Americana, and contemporary artists. The Doctor 
himself built up a private collection of minor Old 
Masters, mostly seventeenth-century Dutch paint- 
ings from Russia. One day in 1951, he went into 
the gallery and encountered Victor on the tele- 
phone trying to find a buyer for Franklin Roose- 
velt’s family items. “My genius brother says, ‘Hang 
up you fool, we'll buy it ourselves, " recalled Vic- 
tor. The brothers did as nicely for the Roosevelt 
family as they had done for the Hearsts: Victor 
proudly remembers that a ten-cert Woolworth ash- 
tray went for something like $2.50. Later, Armand 
purchased the Roosevelt family home at Campo- 
bello, and then, still later, donated it to the Cana- 
dian and American governments as an inter- 
national park. 

Meanwhile, he had acquired a new money-mak- 
ing hobby. In an effort to promote mash, a by- 
product of whiskey-making, as a cattle food, he 
started breeding Aberdeen Angus cattle and selling 
bull semen. Hammer jokes that when he looked 
through. the microscope at a sperm sample from 
his prize bull, Prince Eric, all he could see were 
$5000 bills swimming around—and he claims, with 
his normal rounding-off, to have made two million 
dollars in stud fees. Another Angus breeder, 
former senator Albert Gore, who met Hammer un- 
der a tent at a cattle auction ard now works for 








king's palace. 


him as chairman of Occidental's coal subsidiary, 
recalls that the Doctor was “the greatest promoter 
the Angus cattle industry ever had." However, ru- 
mors of corner-cutting cling like barnacles to the 
underside of all of Hammer's ventures, and in this 
case, there has been a persistent whisper that the 
cattle Hammer was promoting carried a strain of 
dwarfism. Says Hammer of the rumors: “It’s not 
true. That's spread, I guess, by competing breeders. 
Angus cattlemen have made great strides, and other 
breeders have a certain amount of envy." 

Finally, in 1953, deciding that it was time to re- 
tire, Hammer sold off his distillery business for a 
total of $7.5 million dollars, and disposed of his 
cattle in an epically promoted three-day auction. 


V. The Doctor Goes to California, 
Where Oil Strikes Hammer 


Hammer came to Los Angeles in 1956 to retire 
gracefully; to rest because of what had been diag- 
nosed as low blood pressure; perhaps to write his 
memoirs. But one's fortune, especially when it is 
mostly in cash, as was his, must be protected, and 
Hammer needed a tax shelter. An accountant sug- 
gested Occidental Petroleum, à tiny, near bankrupt 
oil producer that had been chartered in 1920, had 
not paid a cash dividend since 1934, with a consid- 
erably inflated market value of $120,000, and 
whose entire assets were a few run-down oil wells. 
Hammer turned down an offer to buy stock at 
twenty cents a share; instead, content to take a 
loss, he loaned the company several hundred thou- 
sand dollars for drilling. Then, when the explor- 
atory wells kept striking oil, he took advantage of 
stock options and bought more shares on the open 
market. 

One Saturday evening in 1957, attorney Arthur 
Groman received a call from Hammer. "Arthur, 
can you come over to the Beverly Wilshire Hotel? 
l'll see you in the lobby." 

In an alcove in the lobby, Groman found Ham- 
mer negotiating with an elderly Texan in cowboy 


l. Armand Hammer looking at a Rubens 
portrait from his coliection, and at a picture 
of his bull “Prince Eric." 

2. Left to right: Hammer, King Faisal, and 
Dr. Neil Jacoby, at a meeting in the 


3. Hammer with Leonid Brezhnev. 

4. Lyndon Johnson with Hammer on 
Hammer's private jet. 

5. Hammer with Nikita Khrushchev. 
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boots and a Stetson hat for control of Occidental. 
At last, after a considerable amount of back-and- 
forth, Hammer sent Groman over to the hotel desk 
to get two pieces of paper, and, like that, the 
agreement was drawn up. Hemmer, as the largest 
stockholder in a company with a grand total of 
three employees, was to be installed as president. 

The next morning, Sunday, Groman received 
another call from Hammer. "Arthur, will you take 
a little ride with me?" 

He and Hammer set out by car for a small com- 
munity south of Los Angeles, where Occidental’s 
major producing field was located. Halfway, Ham- 
mer stopped and went into a drugstore, coming 
out with a camera. "I've never seen an oil well up 
close," he explained. When they finally arrived, 
Groman-gaping at Occidental's major asset, nine 
creaking oil wells producing in total perhaps a 
hundred barrels a day—wondered what it was all 
about. Then Groman glancec over at the Doctor, 
no doubt already scheming ard dreaming. For, en- 
raptured by his new acquisition, he was clicking 
away on his drugstore camera, photographing not 
the dilapidated present but the future. Dr. Ham- 
mer was in the oil business! 

A brief interlude: also in 1957, he bought the 
once proud Mutual Radio Network, but quickly re- 
alized that it was a hopeless mess and that he 
could not become a Paley cr a Sarnoff. But he 
could still become a Getty or a Hunt, and so he 
sold Mutual for a tidy profit and turned his atten- 
tion back to his new oil company. 

But why? He was a rich, aging man who had al- 
ready led a full life. Why was he not content to 
dabble in art, engage in a bit of good works, travel 
on a leisurely basis, and lounge around the restau- 
rant at a country club? He had more money than 
he could ever use, and had made more than his 
share of deals. A clue: In 1957, he went to look 
over the art collection of actor Edward G. Rob- 
inson, who was unloading it on the occasion of his 
divorce. The first two paintings Hammer saw were 
by an unknown artist named Harry Lachman, sev- 
enty and living in Beverly Hils. 
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Before World War I, Lachman had established a 
reputation as a very good post-Impressionist, and 
had traveled through Italy painting with Bonnard. 
But he had given up painting, turning first to pho- 
tography (he took a memorable photograph of Ro- 
din on his deathbed). and then leaving Europe for 
Hollywood to direct films. He may or may not, de- 
pending upon who tells the story, have discovered 
Shirley Temple and Spencer Tracy. Hammer. fall- 
ing in love with this unknown painters work, ar- 
ranged a meeting. and told Lachman that it was a 
crime that he had given up the permanence of 
painting for the transience of film-making. “What 
are we waiting for?” Hammer said, and he imme- 
diately arranged a showing of Lachman’s paintings 
in the Hammer Galleries in New York. The Lach- 
mans, however, were not willing to put all their 
paintings up for sale. “We will not hang a painting 
unless it is for sale,” said Hammer, taking a stand 
on principle. But so enthusiastic was he that, faced 


with the Lachmans’ insistence, he said. “You win," 


and agreed to an exception. He encouraged Lach- 
man to start painting again, and watched with 
pleasure as his career began to flourish. Part of 
this pleasure no doubt came from observing a man 
a decade older than himself pick up a new (or in 
this case, an old) career. But there was another 
side as well. In 1959, the Hammers invited the 
Lachmans over to a quiet Thanksgiving dinner. At 
the end of the evening, Hammer stood on the 
steps, watching the Lachmans go to their car. He 
called Mrs. Lachman back. Warmly, and with no 
ill feeling, he asked Mrs. Lachman to encourage 
her husband, who had in the interval exhibited 
with another gallery, to give his next show to the 
Hammer Galleries. And then, as an afterthought, 
he said that he had never for a moment doubted 
his initial judgment on her husband’s talent. “I’ve 
never been wrong,” he said. “I seem to have a 
nose for it. I just know when something’s right.” 

Making and proving his judgments—whether 
they be about art, a person, or the oil industry—is, 
in part, what drives him on. “It’s a pride, he can’t 
stop,” Victor explained to me one day not long 
ago, when we lunched at the Lotus Club in New 
York. “I don’t think he will ever stop. He loves it. 
Its not making money. It’s the question of con- 
firming his judgment.” A couple of years ago, 
some Oxy executives were wondering whether the 
stock of a company on which they were moving in 
for a take-over had reached its high. “Well,” said 
Hammer, smiling slyly, “no one ever rings a bell at 
the top." Then he giggled. It is always a question 
of judgment. 

Hammer knew when he took over Oxy that he 
had no experience in producing oil, let alone in 
finding it, and so he went after one of the best- 
known drillers in California, an earthy, plain- 
spoken, independent oilman named Eugene Reid, 
who had already been in the business for forty 
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years and had, by the time he died in 1971, par- 
ticipated in some ten thousand drillings. When 
Hammer approached Reid, the drilling business in 
California was in a depression, and Reid himself 
admitted that he had just drilled forty or so dry 
wells right in a row. Nevertheless. it cost Hammer 
some 160,000 shares of Occidental stock to get 
Reid to join the company, but it was worth the in- 
vestment. Reid knew oil. Even todav, oilmen, when 
asked about Occidental, will complain that Ham- 
mer isn't one of them, isn't an oilman, meaning 
that he has not been in oil all his life; they may 
even scratch their heads and marvel how this 
"Jewish fella" gets along so well with Arabs. and 
then they will attribute Occidental's success to 
Gene Reid. But it should be remembered that 
Hammer was smart enough to win Reid over, and 
then clever enough to let him do whatever he 
wanted to do. 

Reid expanded the company's exploration activi- 
ties with some success, but the whole thing was 
still a pretty small affair, and sometimes Reid 
would joke, “There isn’t anything the matter with 
this outfit that a little oil wouldn’t cure.” The 
money for drilling came from an “exploration 
fund,” put up by stockholders, outside companies 
like Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and well-to-do people looking for tax shel- 
ters: they shared in the profits from a successful 
well. Appearances matched the reality: the head- 
quarters on Beverly Boulevard in West Hollywood 
were so tiny that when Hammer called a board of 
directors meeting to order in his own office in 
1960, some of the directors were strung out on 
chairs in the hallway. “I don’t think at that time 
Dr. Hammer had any visions of a six-billion-a-year 
multinational giant,” recalled Neil Jacoby, a long- 
time board member and Hammer friend who is 
professor of management at UCLA. “He hoped for 
a growing, profitable company focused in California.” 
But another Hammer friend, Maury Leibovitz, who 
played an important role in the growth of the com- 
pany, is not so sure. “I think he wanted ultimately to 
have the largest, most important company. But the 
areas of opportunity came uniquely, and he struck 
where the areas of opportunity were.” 

The first big break came in 1961 on the Lathrop 
gas field, east of San Francisco in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The field had been abandoned by both 
Standard Oil of California and Texaco, but Reid 
knew of a geologist from one of the companies 
who was disgruntled that his company had given 
up and was convinced that gas could still be 
found. Reid was sure that the geologist was right, 
and Occidental, still operating with private financ- 
ing, went in. Six hundred feet from where Texaco 
had abandoned its oil, but a thousand feet deeper, 
Occidental struck gas. It had found the second- 
largest gas field ever discovered in California; this 
was the turning point in Occidental’s history. The 
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Lathrop field, its first big find in natural resources. 
made the company credible. Now Occidental was 
no longer a tax shelter for the aging rich; it had 
become a substantial company, with a real cash 
flow and credit-worthiness—in sum, it had the re- 
sources to begin exploring abroad. 

In that same year, Hammer made his first trip to 
Libya, under whose sands he was eventually to 
sniff out billions of dollars worth of oil. But before 
that happened. Occidental broadened its natural- 
resource position. Only a few months after the 
Lathrop discovery. the company made another big 
strike, as well as some smaller ones. One find 
showed how Hammer's generosity with employee 
stock options paid off by motivating in others the 
same dedication to hard work and fast action and 
convenient corner-cutting that helps explain his 
own business success; for, as the Doctor likes to 
prescribe, "If vou treat people well, they work as if 
their life depended on it." And in fact, Hammer 
has made millionaires out of dozens of Occidental 
associates. In this case, a young Occidental geolo- 
gist, working on the Kirk field in the Sacramento 
Valley, had taken to monitoring Shell Oil's drilling 
operations several miles away. One Friday night, 
peering through binoculars, he saw a flame shoot 
up at the Shell site, signifying the discovery of gas. 
He excitedly alerted his associates that same night; 
and, aided by a local land-office man who 
reluctantly agreed to come in Saturday morning to 
give them the names of tract owners, Occidental 
officials moved swiftly to acquire many significant 
leases over the weekend—to the chagrin of officials 
of the other companies, who quite routinely had 
waited until Monday morning. 

Hammer used Occidental’s new bonanza to 
make deal after deal that further strengthened the 
company. For a while, the executive committee of 
the board of directors met frequently to consider 
new acquisitien possibilities. By now, however, it 
should be clear that Dr. Hammer is no one to 
dawdle over rules and regulations, and those meet- 
ings only approved what the Doctor had already 
decided. Or rather, the Doctor with the assistance 
of Dr. Maury Leibovitz. Hammer met Leibovitz, 
then a successful accountant, in a restaurant in 
1960, and was very impressed by the way Leibo- 
vitz asked questions about a company in which the 
Doctor was interested. Leibovitz became and prob- 
ably continues to be one of the most important 
members of Hammer’s kitchen cabinet. He has re- 
sisted all offers to join Occidental formally, but 
was obviously important enough in Hammer’s de- 
cision-making to be regarded with jealousy and 
dislike by executives at Occidental. Hammer in 
particular relied on him to take a first reading, to 
look over companies that he was interested in ac- 
quiring. There was one problem, however. Leibo- 
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vitz was a little dissatisfied with being a successful 
CPA, and so at the age of forty-four enrolled at 
the University of Southern California to become a 
clinical psychologist. Reaching Leibovitz by phone 
at USC, Hammer would sav, “I have this great 
merger." “I’m sorry, but I have a class,” Leibovitz 
would reply. *What time is the class through?" 
Hammer would respond. “Pll have the people 
come in at six or at ten in the evening or two in 
the morning or whatever." 

Leibovitz is close enough to have a keen idea of 
how the Doctor works. *He has an ability to as- 
similate all the facts and to catch the emotional 
and intellectual nuances that allow him to make a 
judgment. He digests all the facts, he rereads his 
notes, and then he comes up with a thrust through 
all the myriad details, a fundamental decision, that 
makes the difference betweer something that is a 
success and not a success. Then he'll take his idea 
and follow through and see that it's done." (Lei- 
bovitz. in addition to his acccunting skills and psy- 
chological insights, also has something of a poetic 
streak, as emerged at the end of our conversation. 
"The Doctor sees Lady Luck and with a kind of 
perception with which very few see her. Once he 
perceives she's present. he'll chase her. romance 
her. even make love to her—and come out with a 
very Satisfactory relationship." ) 

But to return to some of the major links in that 
chain of acquisitions: natural gas is used to make 
ammonia, which in turn goes into fertilizer, and so, 
in 1963. Hammer acquired a fertilizer company. 
Then he bought the world's largest fertilizer mar- 
keting organization. And thea Jefferson Lake Sul- 
phur Company, since sulphur goes into fertilizer 
production as well. (During the very board of di- 
rectors meeting considering that Jefferson Lake 
take-over, Hammer received a phone call from a 
partner in the Wall Street banking house then ad- 
vising Occidental. The deal :s ridiculous, said the 
partner, sulphur is a drag on the market, you'll 
lose your shirt. Sulphur is cyclical, replied the Doc- 
tor, and there are enormous opportunities here. At 
the same time, he felt no emotional attachment to 
the memory of his Russian asbestos concession; 
Jefferson Lake owned an asbestos mine, which he 
sold for one dollar. No future in asbestos.) 

Next he latched onto a big oil transport com- 
pany. He began buying phosphate deposits in Flor- 
ida, since phosphates also go into fertilizer. He 
picked up a California-based land company; it has 
always been a disappointment, and recently he 
tried to unload it on the acquisition-happy Shah of 
Iran. Occidental, which was not worth even 
$120,000 in 1956. had sales of $659 million in 
1966. It was not the same company. Hammer, by 
this point, was not only readv for a foreign adven- 
ture, he was already deep into one. [0 


Next month: To the shores of Tripoli, and beyond. 
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t the last breakfast after I told her, we had 
steak and eggs. Bloody Marys. Three 
pieces of toast. She couldn’t cry, she tried. 

Balloon Man came. He photographed the event. 
He created the Balloon of the Last Breakfast After 
I Told Her—a buttercolored balloon. “This is the 
kind of thing I do so well,” he said. Balloon Man 
is not modest. No one has ever suggested that. 
“This balloon is going to be extra-famous and ac- 
ceptable, a documentation of raw human riches, 
the plain canvas gravy of the thirg. The Pin Lady 
will never be able to bust this balloon, never, not 
even if she hugs me for a hundred years.” We 
were happy to have pleased him, to have contrib- 
uted to his career. 

The Balloon Man won't sell to kids. 

Kids will come up to the Balloon Man and say, 
"Give us a blue balloon, Balloor Man," and the 
Balloon Man will say, *Get outa here kids, these 
balloons are adults-only." And the kids will say, 
“C'mon, Balloon Man, give us a red balloon and a 
green balloon and a white balloon, we got the 
money." “Don’t want any kid-money," the Balloon 
Man will say, “kid-money is we: and nasty and 
makes your hands wet and nasty and then you 
wipe ‘em on your pants and your pants get all wet 
and nasty and you sit down to eat and the chair 
gets all wet and nasty, let that man in the brown 
hat draw near, he wants a balloon.” And the kids 
will say, “Oh please, Balloon Man, we want five 
yellow balloons that never pop, we want to make 
us a smithereen." "Ain't gonna make no smither- 
een outa my fine yellow balloons," says the Bal- 
loon Man, “your red balloon will pop sooner and 
your green balloon will pop later but your yellow 
balloon will never pop no matter how you stomp 
on it or stick it and besides the Balloon Man don't 
sell to kids, it's against his principles." 

The Balloon Man won't let you take his picture. 
He has something to hide. He's a superheavy Bal- 
loon Man, doesn’t want the others to steal his 
moves. It's all in the gesture—the precise, reunpre- 
meditated right move. 

Balloon Man sells the Balloon of Fatigue and 
the Balloon of Ora Pro Nobis and the Rune Bal- 
loon and the Balloon of the Last Thing To Do At 
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Night: these are saffron, cinnamon, salt, and cel- 
erycolored, respectively. He sells the Balloon of 
Not Yet and the Balloon of Sometimes. He works 
the circus, every circus. Some people don't go to 
the circus and so don't meet the Balloon Man and 
don't get to buy a balloon. That's sad. Near to 
most people in any given city at any given time 
won't be at the circus. That's unfortunate. Thev 
don't get to buy a brown, whole-life-long cherish- 
able Sir Isaiah Berlin Balloon. *I don't sell the 
Balloon Jejune," the Balloon Man will say, “let 
them other people sell it, let them other people 
have all that wet and nasty kid-money mitosising 
in their sock. That a camera you got there, mister? 
Get away." Balloon Man sells the Balloon of 
Those Things I Should Have Done I Did Not Do, 
a beige balloon. And the Balloon of the Ballade of 
the Crazy Junta, crimson of course. Balloon Man 
stands in a light rain near the popcorn pushing the 
Balloon of Wish I Was, the Balloon of Busoni 
Thinking, the Balloon of the Perforated Septum, 
the Balloon of Not Nice. Which one is my balloon, 
Balloon Man? Is it the Balloon of the Cartel of 
Noose Makers? Is it the Balloon of God Knows I 
Tried? 

One day the Balloon Man will meet the Pin 
Lady. It’s in the cards, in the stars, in the entrails 
of sacred animals. Pin Lady is a woman with pins 
stuck in her couture, rows of pins and pins not in 
rows but placed irregularly here a pin there a pin, 
maybe eight thousand pins stuck in her couture or 
maybe ten thousand pins or twelve thousand pins. 
Pin Lady tells the truth. The embrace of Balloon 
Man and Pin Lady will be something to see. 
They'll roll down the hill together, some day. Bal- 
loon Man's arms will be wrapped around Pin 
Lady's pins and Pin Lady's embrangle will be 
wrapped around Balloon Man's balloons—even the 
yellow balloons. They'll roll down the hill together. 
Pin Lady has the Pin of I Violently Desire. She 
has the Pin of Crossed Fingers Behind Your Back, 
she has the Pin of Soft Talk, she has the Pin of No 
More and she is rumored to have the Pin of the 
Dazed Sachem's Las: Request. She's into punc- 
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ture. When puncture becomes widely accepted and 
praised, it will be the women who will have the 
sole license to perform it, Pin Lady says. 

Pin Lady has the Pin of Tomorrow Night—a 
wicked pin, those who have seen it say. That great 
hug, when Balloon Man and Pin Lady roll down 
the hill together, will be frightening. The horses 
will run away in all directions. Ordinary people 
will cover their heads with shopping bags. I don't 
want to think about it. You blow up all them bal- 
loons yourself, Balloon Man? Or did you have 
help? Pin Lady, how come you're so aprickle- 
dedee? Was it something in your childhood? 

Balloon Man will lead off with the Balloon of 
Grace Under Pressure, Do Not Pierce or In- 
cinerate. 

Pin Lady will counter with the Pin of Oh My, I 
Forgot. 

Balloon Man will produce the Balloon of Almost 
Wonderful. Pin Lady will come back with the Pin 
of They Didn't Like Me Much. Balloon Man will 
sneak in there with the Balloon of the Last Exit 
Before the Toll Is Taken. Pin Lady will reply with 
the Pin of One Never Knows For Sure. Balloon 
Man will propose the Balloon of Better Days. Pin 
Lady, the Pin of Whiter Wine. 

It’s gonna be bad, I don't want to think about it. 

Pin Lady tells the truth. Balloon Man doesn't 
lie, exactly. How can the Quibbling Balloon be 
called a lie? Pin Lady is more straightforward. Bal- 
loon Man is less straightforward. Their stamces are 
semiantireprophetical. They're falling down the hill 
together, two falls out of three. Pin him, Pin Lady. 
Expand, Balloon Man. When he created our but- 
tercolored balloon, we felt better. A little better. 
The event that had happened to us went floating 
out into the world, was made useful to others. Bal- 
loon Man says, “I got here the Balloon of the Last 
Concert. It’s not a bad balloon. Some people won't 
like it. Some people will like it. I got the Balloon 
of Too Terrible. Not every balloon can make you 
happy. Not every balloon can trigger glee. But 7 
insist that these balloons have a right to be heard! 
Let that man in the black cloak step forward, he 
wants a balloon." 

The Balloon of Perhaps. My best balloon. |j 
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a The Final Resting Place 

he 

$- t should in all cases be free of dampness. After 
hs by J. P. Donleavy a lifetime of social climbing you want to end 
j up somewhere dry. If you do not have your 
EV own private cemetery select a good public one 
si where the management have a sense of dignity, 
i ; beauty and splendor. An hour or two with one of 
i: these gentlemen will really make your day. Choose 
: your site at your earliest opportunity, as it lends a 
E feeling of contentment to the intending deceased 
k not only while dead but all the remaining days 
E. you live. 

X Any reputable architect will be thrilled with his 
ee commission to build you a really handsome mau- 
oA soleum. And, if you’ve got that kind of money, will 
ee instantly inundate you with designs. Don’t skimp. 
n There is nothing worse than seeing a brand new 
E: tomb suffering a dilapidation which reflects un- 
Er stylishly upon both the living and the perished. 
B. And at all costs avoid cheap ostentation or at- 
E tempts at inscribed graveyard profundities. It's 
E. enough said if you're dead. Although variations of 
E the following mildly chastising comment are per- 
n missible. 





I Am Gone But Not Forgiven 


There is nothing more mind soothing than of a 
Tuesday three o'clock afternoon to motor by 
chauffeur or stroll by walking stick to where you 
will someday permanently rest in peace. And there 
stand accoutered in sporty attire having a predeath 
chuckle over your epitaph or casting an apprecia- 
tive eye upon the linear elevations of an elegant 
spanking new memorial with your name promi- 
nently displayed. Throughout life everyone is try- 
ing to make your name smaller, and here finally is 
an opportunity to really get it big because no one 
else wants theirs there instead. 

When your happy architect has completed your 
mausoleum, you of course can indulge not only the 
added comfort of beseating vourself to meditate in 
solitude sheltered from inclemencies but also to 
have a really nice time indulging any necrophiliac 
fantasies. But of course in the matter of this latter, 
passing snoopers, many themselves jealous necros, 
might try to get you caught and arrested. There- 
fore, to provide for your grave or tomb in the con- 
fines of your own private cemetery is to be pre- 
ferred. This may also cater for those having deep 
rural interests, who may obtain comfort from the 
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foreknowledge of farm stock ultimately grazing 
one's grass, which is the very height of haughty 
particularity. 


Upon Being Told The Fatal News That 
You Have Only So Long To Live And 
That It Is Not Long 


oisture in the eyes is permissible but do 
not burst into floods of tears. This 
alarms others into acute apprehension 
concerning the moment when their turn comes. 
Unless death has whispered I am here, make a 
reasonable effort to keep going. This is often a 
bleak period unless you have large assets and 
people around you who will benefit thereby and 
which prospect keeps them cheerful beyond belief. 
However, take strong objection to any dancing joy 
at your sinking. Your final Will and a pen handy, 
plus a couple of witnesses hostile to your heirs, 
should make the merry take heed. 

Death has the remarkable aspect of looking as if 
its only happening to you. Although a sad time, it 
does leave more room for others. This is of course 
no comfort if its you it’s after. Stalking your 
shadow down the shrinking days. The accumula- 
tive devastation this can have upon the spirit is 
horrendous. But life now will begin to look so 
good that just living seems for the first time better 
than money. That is if you already have money. 

Although you’d much rather be doing something 
else than dying, you can at least now decide to die 
like a man or live a wee bit longer like one. The 
more finances you have for this purpose, the bet- 
ter. But do not rush out to a nightclub or the latest 
celebrity joint and scare hell out of everybody. 
You've had your chance now let somebody else 
enjoy. Instead, gainfully occupy yourself at this 
time with your funeral’s invitation list, the floral 
displays, coffin design and music. And no smail 
satisfaction will be yours in the timely provision 
of your monstrous mausoleum with its splendid 
acoustics. 

The higher your social plateau the faster news of 
your impending demise will travel. And reports of 
your final departure may come back before you've 
been tucked in. But even in the face of such cal- 
lousness it is not chic to complain. However, in 
broaching the subject the more sensitive of friends 
will use cowboy parlance reminiscent of the rough 
out of doors in deference to the fighting spirit they 
think you want them to think you have. 


"Gee Jack, I hear you're heading for the 
last roundup." 


SA A OW ES AT Vet 
J. P. Donleavy’s most recent novel is A Fairy Tale 

of New York. His new book, The Unexpurgated Code, 
from which this piece is drawn, will be published later 
this summer. 





It is a pleasant gesture and a reminder of your 
heyday haughty particularity if you can respond in 
a like manner. 


"Well Steve, I kinda guess an easy trot to 
the old corral is the way I’m gonna go.” 


But if Steve's jaw drops with what he thinks is a 
gruesomely sickly effort to keep a stiff upper lip he 
may attempt to soothe you with facts you know al- 
ready. 


"| guess it's no consolation to you that I’m 
going to die too Jack." 

"Well thanks Steve, yes it is a bit." 

"Well.I really am, l'm with you all the way, 
maybe not to the grave but I mean I could 
get killed in the next ten minutes by acci- 
dent." 

"Steve, thanks for saying that." 

"Well I really mean it Jack. I mean look, 
punch me. Injure me. I could be dead if not 
maybe buried before you." 


Even though Jack's muscie fiber may be shot 
to hell, if you are Steve, the conversation should 
be terminated here as it could lead to your mur- 
der. Dying folk like company. And there are 
still those diehards who keep a gun under the 
pillow. 


Dying 


his is most stylishly done in your own lace- 

covered bed, in your own beige walled 

room, in your own multigabled house, on 
your own extensive lands during late autumn when 
the leaves are falling. 

In spite of the attendant spiritual tremblings, do 
try to make an occasion ou: of it. Folk watching 
on warmly appreciate a profound if not historic re- 
mark should you really have a damn good one up 
your sleeve. But beware, the body can be stubborn 
and right in the middle of expiring it might go on 
living and your inane statement on your first at- 
tempt at dying could make you look a rea! jerk on 
your second. 

For the most part your last gasp wil! be at- 
tended by fairly contented people since most folk 
prefer to see you get the shove unless you're a 
really good cook, seamstress, wage earner or piece 
of arse. The exception is if you’re breathing your 
last on a pavement or highway in any one of the 
better known civilized countries in the presence of 
total strangers. Although their curiosity may pro- 
duce some pushing and shoving, their sympathy is 
usually of a higher quality than that of relatives. 

Once it gets going, the bcdy knows how to die 
and does it all by itself. When enough bad reports 
sneak back through the synapses, a signal rises like 
a bubble out of all your troubles and your pump- 
ing station closes down. As the blood stops flow- 
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ing, the light in the brain dims out. However, a 
not unpleasant mildly sentimental phosphorescence 
persists. This is the soul. It steers the way as you 
race toward forever land, wracked with a groaning 
choking haunting frustration. But don’t panic, 
there will also be sweet waves of peace overcoming 
you. And you'll be shouting. With echoes fading 
away the names you call. And you'll be lucky if 
one of them is socially registered. Because mest 
will resurrect from your discarded catalogue of the 
bootless and unhorsed. And then you will start 
running. Chasing down a familiar and unfashion- 
able street trying to catch up to those who were 
closest to you of all. Don’t be alarmed if your legs 
have wings, this is, even for the most light footed, 
quite usual. And there will be a few folk, mostly 
broom carrying women in aprons, out on their 
stoops who look up as you flash by. 

Step carefully through the parting in the tall 
green drapes in front of you. It is extremely bad 
form to register disappointment if you were ex- 
pecting something more elaborate like Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Anyway, inside, you won’t know what 
hit you. When you see the number of other folk 
Standing around nearly from here to Timbuktu. 
Under no circumstances get on the end of any 
long queue you spot. But find your bearings by 
gently enquiring of some nearby soul. Normally 
booklets are issued at the curtains and it will much 
benefit you to read the instructions carefully. If 
you can't get the hang of these rely on the conduct 
you have learned in this life. For those of you who 
are not nude avoid being in any way conspicuous 
in your attire and ignore the rude and quite ua- 
necessarily diabolic comments usually made to 
newcomers. But to persistent vile lip the brief re- 
tort of “Get stuffed" is permissible. Or in reply to 
simple churlishness enquire *Who the hell buried 
you." 

If you are really desperate search for a person of 
noble mien and give him an opportunity to inject 
a little clarity into one's confusion. 


"Excuse me, but I wonder could you help 
me find my place." 

"Are you to the manner dead." 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“I repeat sir, are you to the manner dead." 

"You mean like one could be to the manner 
born." 

"Precisely." 

"To hell with that shit. Pm dead, aren't I. 
And that's enough for me." 

“I regret to disturb you sir, but that is not 
enough for us." 


This chap of sterling demeanor may just be hav- 
ing a bad day but make sure that the next guy 
you stop to ask wasn't someone of the bootless and 
unhorsed class whom you may have deeply el- 
bowed in this world. And who might now relish 
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the awe inspiring opportunity to tell you to fuck 
off. However, before turning left between those two 
large continents of crowds you see and walking for 
about twenty millenniums, this could be, for those 
of you who were expecting an afterlife of courtesy, 
equality and contentment, a good time to break 
down and cry. 


Suicide 


e neat when ending it all. It is exceedingly 
perverse to leave one's remains in an 
unlovely condition or where your corpse is 

likely to cause distressing nuisence. Even if it 
means an irritating postponement or inconven- 
ience, always plan an appropriate time and place 
to kill yourself. Especially avoid any impromptu on 
the spur of the moment leavetakings involving rail 
tracks. These often become impulse sites for a per- 
manent departure. Thereby causing disquieting de- 
lays for others who with urgent deals or love trysts 
pending may still have a lot to live for. 

On no account can it be accepted as thorough- 
bred to use shotgun blasts at close range partic- 
ularly upon the skull where it knocks hell out of 
your afterlife phosphorescence. There exists a wide 
range of other suitable weapons and vulnerable 
body sites which can achieve the desired dispatch. 
An elegantly embellished revolver firing straight ` 
into your heart a platinum platec bullet engraved 
with your armorial bearings is a stylish and digni- 
fied finishing stroke. A chaise longue is a markedly 
suitable setting for this type of exit. 

It is seemly if your method of death is in keep- 
ing with your qualities as a perscn. But not, how- 
ever, if you are a bit of a bungler and botcher. 
There is nothing more dumb braired than taking a 
jump to hang yourself and ending up suspended 
under the armpits half strangling on some coat 
hook without a hope of dying. If this is the kind of 
carnival joke you're likely to perform, try free fall 
bridge departure over open waters. There are 
many architecturally fine high spans offering this 
opportunity but as they were not designed for this 
purpose make sure you're not impeded by an em- 
bellishment before hitting pay dir: or water. Addi- 
tionally, some bridge sites offer the presence of 
sharks which make away with remains and this es- 
pecially assists those without previous disposal ar- 
rangements with a reputable undertaker. However, 
if inadvertently you should execute a perfect olym- 
pic dive be prepared for bobbing back up in the 
water alive. Although a good punch on the nose is 
supposed to scare sharks away, tiese fish are no- 
toriously unpredictable. And you may be suddenly 
glad also to be an olympic sprint swimmer. 

Building jumping is most aporopriately done 
from high up in the best financial districts where 
pedestrians are used to that kind of thing. It is 
really déclassé in other areas where it may attract 
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Details on these special-edition models follow— 





An already fine road 
car gets added vigor. 


A surface glance at these new, 
special-edition Opels won't tell you much 
about what's so special about them. 

But pop the bonnet on one, and the news 
is evident. 

The conventional air cleaner is gone — 
replaced by a cavernous cold air box. 

t filters cooler, outside air and feeds it 
nto the injection system. And the 
carburetor? Don't look for it — replaced 
by a highly-sophisticated Bosch 
electronic fuel injection system. An 
electronic control unit (actually & 
miniature, on-board computer) accurately 
meters out a precise amount of fuel 
which is delivered directly to the intake 
valves. (See diagram.) 





What all this promotes in the 1.9 
litre, cam-in-head powerplant is 
efficiency. While maintaining good fuel 
economy, there's an increase in horse- 
power, an increase in torque and, we're 
happy to say, a decrease in exhaust 
pollutants. 


Opel underway. 

First and foremost, an Opel is a road 
car. So take one there. Take the thick, 
vinyl-covered steering wheel firmly in 
hand and run a Manta, Sportwagon or 
1900 Sedan thraugh your own, personal 
test. 

To begin, simply turn the key. No need 
to depress the throttle, as the four 
computer-contro ed injection nozzles will 
spritz the proper amount of fuel to the 
cylinders without the help of your right 
foot. 

Once underway, Opel's rack-and- 
pinion steering wall help guide you 
gracefully through traffic, around curves 
and obstacles — the way you'd expect 
of a fine road car. 

As you proceed, notice the great 
visibility. Opel's Glass area is most 
generous, the windows tall... Ahh, how 
pleasant the passing scenery looks. 

Upshifting, downshifting, you begin to 
sense the split personality of this car. 

It's practical, economical, a commuter's 
delight. But equally capable once the 
weekend gymkhana and rally season 
comes around —as the proud owner on 
the right will attest. 


The inner workings. 
There's more to the '75 Opels than 

fuel injection. The front disc brakes are 

heftier, the disc measuring 9.6-inches 

in diameter. Coupled with them, and the 

drum brakes in the rear, is a larger 


power booster t^at further aids stopping. 


To complement the bigger brakes, 
we've redesigned Opel's road wheels 
so there are eight cooling slots instead 
of the previous four. And wrapped 
around these new, wider wheels are 
165 SR x 13 steel-belted radial tires, 
now standard. 

Something that also merits mention 
is Opel's suspension system. It has not 
been changed. And if you've driven an 
Opel, you know why. The four shock 
absorbers, the four coil springs, the 
Panhard* rod, the front and rear 
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stabilizer bars, have all been tuned to 
work together with such efficiency that 
our suspension experts felt it folly to 
change for the sake of change. 





The cockpit. 
Inside Opel many nice things happen. 
The rewards of human engineering 


abound. Take note of the bucket seats. MANTA 
They're shaped to hug the human @ Our most rakish-looking Opel. 


contour. The sides of the seats are built 
up to help support you through turns. The 
newly-designed head restraints adjust 

to your preference. The total effect is 
not unlike a winged-back chair. (And, 
incidentally, the front seat backs recline 
nearly 909) 

Opel instrumentation is as it should be: 
bold, legible (large white markings on a 
black background), and arranged to give 

the driver quick information 
about vehicle speed, fuel 
level, etc. 

And, naturally, control 

switches are labelled 
with international 
insignias. 
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| SPORTWAGON. Essentially the 1900 Sedan 


with a 53.3 cubic foot storage space. 


ofo * 
Specifications 
Engine Facts 
Type: electronic fuel-injected, 
cam-in-head, in-line 4 
Bore and stroke (in.) 3.66 x 2.75 
Piston displacement: 1.9 litres 
Head and block material: cast alloy iron 
Compression ratio: 7.6:1 
Installed horsepower at engine rpm: 
81 at 5,000 (77 at 5,000 in Calif.) 
Installed torque (lb.-ft. at engine rpm): 
96 at 2,200 (95 at 2,200 in Calif.) 
Hecommended fuel: non-leaded 


Manual Transmission Facts 


Forward speeds: 4 (fully synchronized) 
Ratios: 3.43 (1st), 2.16 (2nd), 

1.37 (3rd), 1.00 (Ath), 3.32 (reverse) 
Lubricant capacity (pt.): 2.3 
Clutch type: dry disc, single plate 
Total spring load (Ib.) (Maximum): 1345 
Outside/Inside diameter (in.): 8.03/5.16 


Automatic Transmission Facts 

(available on all Opel models) 

Type: 3-speed w/torque converter 

Ratios: 2.40 (1st), 1.48 (2nd), 
1.00 (3rd), 1.92 (reverse) 

Maximum ratio at stall: 2.1 

Total oil capacity (pt.): 4.9 


Chassis & Body Facts 


Body/frame: unit steel 

Wheelbase: 95.7-in. 

Brake type: 9.6-in. front disc, 9.0 x 
2.0-in. rear drum; vacuum-assisted 

Swept area, sq. in.: 304.6 

Steering type: rack and pinion 

Turns, lock-to-lock: 3.75 

Turning circle: 34.4-ft. (1900 Sedan & 
Sportwagon), 34.7-ft. (Manta) 

Front suspension: upper A-arms, lower 
transverse arms, coil springs. tube 
shocks, stabilizer bar 

Hear suspension: live axle, upper and 
lower trailing arms, coil springs, tube 
shocks, Panhard® rod, stabilizer bar 


Wheel & Tire Facts 


Wheels: 4-spoke steel disc, 13 x 5.5 
Tires: Steel-belted radial ply, 165 SR x 13 


Dimensions. (in inches) 


SPORTWAGON 
Length: 170.2 Width: 64.3 
Height: 55.1 Curb wt.: 2276-lbs* 


Cargo floor length: 62.6 
Head room: (f) 38.3 (r) 35.8 


Leg room: (f) 41.9 (r) 30.7 

MANTA 

Length: 176.1 Width: 64.3 

Height: 53.3 Curb wt.: 2232-lbs* 


Trunk capacity: 11.5-cu. ft. 
Head room: (f) 37.4 (r) 36.6 


Leg room: (f) 41.9 (rm) 28.5 

1900 SEDAN 

Length: 170.0 Width: 64.3 

Height: 54.8 Curb wt.: 2203-Ilbs* 


Trunk capacity: 10.8-cu. ft. 
Head room: (f) 38.2 (r) 37.3 
Leg room: (f) 41.9 (m 30.5 


*Add 19-Ibs. for Calif. 
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Standard equipment 

A Opel instrument cluster (tach not 

available on Manta & 1900 Sedan) 

B Steel-belted radial tires 

C Sport wheels 

e 1.9 litre cam-in-head engine 

e 4-speed manuel transmission 

e Bosch electronic fuel injection 

e Power brakes with self-adjusting 
front discs 

e Foam-padded bucket seats 

e Reclining front seat backs 

e Adjustable head restraints 

e Lane change feature in turn signal 

e Clutch adjustment warning light 

e Carpeting 

e Floor console 

e Passenger ass st straps (rear) 

e Hidden storage compartment & 
snap-in cargo floor carpeting 
(Sportwagon cnly) 

e Flow-through ventilation (Manta & 
1900 Sedan) 

e Dual headlamps (Manta only) 


Dedicated to the FreeSpirit ín just about t everyone. 





Available equipment 


D Sun roof (Manta only) 

E 3-speed automatic transmission 

e Air conditioning (Dealer-installed) 

e Tinted windsh eld 

e Electric rear window defroster 

e Black vinyl top (Manta only) 

e Transistorized radio (Dealer-installed) 


Buick Motor Division, General Motors Corporation, reserves 
the right to make changes at any time, without notice. in prices 
colors, materials, equipment, specifications, and models, and 
also to discontinue models. Some of the equipment shown 

or described throughout this piece is available at extra cost 


Opels are sold and serviced by a network 
of Buick-Opel dealers coast to coast. 
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a large gathering. The sense of power it incites in 
one is particularly unbecoming as you stand up 
there looking down on a sea of spellbound faces 
with the peanut and pretzel vendors making sales 


.on the edge of the crowd. Even though your per- 


formance is without fee it is simply quite unchic to 
loll around toving with the public's attention, mak- 
ing yourself a socially diminished spectacle of con- 
ceit. Especially when leaning poised but teetering 
just that little bit extra out over the parapet with 
the crowd absolutely going out of its mind with 
gasps of suspense. Followed then by their groans 


_of disappointment as you sway backwards to safety 
. again. Instead of finally jumping you should join a 


circus. 

In cases where your desire to exit this world has 
been provoked by many months of low down 
shabby treatment from the boys in the office, 
building jumping is permissible from your place of 
work. As this is your own little way of getting back 
at these horrid types, you may indulge to the full 
any parapet tricks you may have up your sleeve. 
And departing on your last wingless flight, be as- 
sured that it really does throw an incredible pall 
over the staff which can easily persist for hours on 
end. Although you may not be around to see it af- 
ter you've been scraped up. many will descend on 
the elevator more slowly than you did in free flight 
to examine where you collided with the pavement. 
And they will express their surprise at how per- 
fectly clean the spot is where hardly a trace of you 
now remains. 

Poisons, usually of the old-fashioned variety, 
which disfigure the facial expression, must be rated 
as an ungraceful leavetaking. On the whole, they 
make for a rather comtorted goodbye. So too do 
the various methods of strangling which cause eye- 
bulging and ghastly grimace. Crushing and squash- 
ing in spite of erasing one's expression should also 
be avoided as thev leave a diabolically shocking 
flatness to be scratched up. Self destruction by sut- 
tee and disemboweling are dramatic but go 
unappreciated except in the countries where these 
are an accepted means of attaining your higher 
graduation. Although not disclosing that it is 
planned for this purpose, your local travel agent 
will be glad to arrange a leisurely trip and your 
heirs should be entitled to claim reimbursement for 
the return journey. 

Requiring some self control, holding your head 
under water is not an unpleasant way to go. Once 
the first thirst quenching lungful is aboard, this ini- 
tial gulp and gasp relaxes the synapses rapidly into 
a rather pleasant swirling sleep. Gas is another 
method affording some peaceful reverie before 
drifting off. Except of course where certain vapors 
in contact with a spark can incite a condition 
which can make your and maybe a few of the 
neighbors’ ascent into the last darkness take place 
with amazing velocity. 


The Gentleman's Guide to Death 


Although of classical significance heinous proce- 
dures such as the holding of one's nose and jump- 
ing into a den of rattlers, gaboon vipers or mam- 
bas is certain to make decent minded people in a 
free society wonder what the Fell kind of perverted 
problems you are trying to tear vourself per- 
manently away from. Dispatch in the industrial 
manner known as the Scandinavian blast must also 
be considered outré, involving as it does a stroll 
down the boulevard smoking a stick of dynamite 
disguised as a cigar usually carrying an excellent 
brand name. Although sending you in a lot of si- 
multaneous directions it is an extremely unchic 
way of heading for the happy humping ground. 


or the connoisseur, ending it all at sea is the 

height of particularity. A late autumn west- 

ward sailing from the cld to the new world 
with a trunkload of tweed suitings for hurricane 
deck constitutionals is your man. Your moment of 
adieu should be chosen as that least objectionable 
to one's fellow first class passengers and should al- 
ways be taken in black tie from the lonelier star- 
board side. Imbibe your usual amounts of snuff 
and after-dinner port. Don't be afraid of enjoying 
these last days. They can be the happiest of your 
life. However do not accept an invitation to sit at 
the captain’s table and beware of getting totally 
caught up in shipboard activities, especially ping- 
pong tournaments and games, the outcome of 
which may delay your earthly exit till it’s time to 
dock. Romance too should be avoided unless it is 
one of those heart palpitating wild mad grabbing 
one night stands tumbling and crashing in various 


frissonic crescendos all over the state room. These > 


fleshy shenanigans often add an aura of tender 
poignance to your last goodbye as well as to your 
brief partners memory of you. But do avoid in- 
citing gossip which will make your gymnastic com- 
panion, left behind, the subject of speculation as to 
what the hell she did to make you go over the 
side. 

As your remaining shipboakd days unfold with 
your graye just a jump away, continue your brisk 
morning walks on deck before breakfast. The salt 
ocean spray on your cheeks and fresh air in your 
lungs will raise a marvelous appetite. Afternoons in 
your deck chair read from the minor to the great 
poets and contemplate that the sea will soon be 
your own private memorial. But don’t allow this to 
make you eerie. Nor take your dive too early in 
the voyage to depress everyone for the rest of the 
tri 

On the edge of the Gulf Stream about three 
hundred miles south of Nova Scotia is the best 
spot. The sea temperature will be about ten de- 
grees centigrade and the depth plenty deep at thir- 
teen thousand feet. Then following a simple but 
nourishing champagne meal of caviar, pressed 
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duck, and asparagus, ending with strawberries and 
cream, take a final blast of cognac, round off with 
a few turns on the dance floor with your compan- 
ion pal provided you have the self control to avoid 
being tugged down to her state room for another 
blazing event. If she persists in hugging you excuse 
yourself for a series of long distance telephone 
calls and take a running hurdle at the railings just 
before three A.M. 

Tips for your cabin steward and others who 
have rendered signal service should be left placed 
prominently in your state room. It is sporting to 
leave an amount covering the full journey. But 
make sure your steward has retired for the night as 
it is essential your premature gratuities do not re- 
sult in the raising of the man overboard alarm. It 
really is embarrassing to be rescued and fished out 
amid all the searchlights with the remainder of the 
trip a nightmare of whispers and pointings every 
time you want a breath of fresh air at the ship’s 
rails. 

With your departure succeeding unnoticed you 
will land up to your scalp in the ocean. If you 
have avoided testicular concussion by means of 
cupped hands you will at first feel a pain free 
clutching sensation as you watch the liner make its 
way away like an illuminated fairy tale city trailing 
a great boiling white wake on the midnight depths. 
You may also think you hear the fading strains of 
the dance band. This is extremely unlikely but in- 
deed you may count upon sniffing a fume or two 
from the vessel’s turbines. In any event an awe- 
some sense of peace will be yours paddling there 
in the extremely chilly water and you will be as- 
tonished as you come to profound terms with 
yourself at how much pleasure your own company 
will give you at this time. 


Parting Words, Gestures, Apparel 
And Conversations 


roper care should be given to one’s clothing 

at the time of one’s deliberate demise. Infor- 

mality is permissible for gassing and poison- 
ing. For jumping and hanging, stick with sports 
apparel. Nudity, unless for drowning in the privacy 
of one’s bath, always denotes an unpleasant char- 
acteristic in the deceased. 

Final letters should be brief, unapologetic and 
neither sad nor glad. If you happen to have been a 
politically important personage in life “No com- 
ment” is proper. Most other sentiments sound 
forced when they are your very last utterances. But 
especially sidestep the one. 


“It was a good life while it lasted.” 


That really is a remark of the bootless and un- 
horsed. Anyone speaking straight from the bowels 
knows that life is mostly a pain in the arse. There- 
fore confine yourself to notes concerning various 
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domestic matters, especially those regarding house- 
hold pets who may have been your only living 
solace. 


"Please leave milk for Esme the cat and 
feed Putsie my piranha." 


Political gestures, sentiments and shouts of *Up 
the Republic" and “Long live liberty" and other 
remarks are strictly déclassé unless you are aboard 
a liner traveling and jumping tourist class. Obscene 
gestures are also out of place except in the case of 
the boys at the office. To make them really smitten 
with your demise, an impassioned shout accom- 
panied by a shaking of the fist is in order. 


"You really dirty lousy bunch of rotten guys." 


However, one last warning concerning parting 
conversations. While on deck leaning expectantly 
over the rails, some previous pomposity may ap- 
proach attempting to challenge you by first pre- 
tending to ask for a light. 


“I say there old man, got a light." 

"Sorry left my solid platinum lighter in my 
suite." 

"Sir are you merely being painfully pre- 
tentious or have you left your vulgar valuables 
behind because you are jumping." 

“I beg your brazen pardon." 

"Look here old man, I saw you standing 
well back as if to vault the rails just as I came 
out on deck from the first class smoking 
room." 

“I was merely exercising my thighs and 
calves having missed my afternoon game of 
quoits." 

"Sir, upon my monocle I regard that as 
monstrous twaddle, rot, bosh and figs." 

"How dare you accuse me of arrant 
poppycock." 

"Of course sir, I dare. Just as I dare notice 
your one red and one green sock. Witnessing 
such sartorial black tie blasphemy in first class 
is heinous, sir.” 

“Those hues happen to be, if you don’t 
mind my racing colors, you ruddy commoner 
vou." 

"Ha ha. If you think sir, by that remark 
that I would mistake you for a member of the 
titled classes you have another transatlantic 
trip coming.” 

“I am a prince.” 

“I venture to suggest that that is more bull, 
pish, tush and mummery, sir, and I would 
request you take your royal nonsense and per- 
son to another shipping line. Because if you 
think that for one muffin you are going to de- 
liberately delay this vessel for two hours in a 
rescue attempt of your plebeian remains you 
have another jump coming." 
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This is extremely irritating behavior especially at 
a time during which you are tasting the last of this 
life. This chap has quite obviously let his monocled 
pomposity go to his head where clearly he intends 
it should set his course in history. Short of calling 
for ping-pong paddles at dawn, a light peppering 
of your chamois gloves about your chap’s jowls 
should suffice a challenge to a duel. Naturally you 
don’t want to delay your higher graduation by get- 
ting hurt. Plus it’s always difficult to jump as a 
cripple. 

But if this son of a bitch persists in unpleasant 
testiness, take him by his satin lapels or cummer- 
bund and tug tip and twist him over the rails with 
you. He'll yell bloody murder and you may have 
to sock him unconscious but at least you won't 
have to book another ocean passage. However it 
does mean a gross lack of privacy down in the 
waves. Especially with an opinionated prig who is 
likely to die like a commoner instead of a prince. 


Execution 


elax and wait. Most things will be taken care 

of for you. And generally there will be ac- 

corded some measure of courtesy regard- 

ing your last wishes. The major part of your time 

will be spent praying or playing games and cards 

with your keepers. During this period it is ex- 

tremely bad form to be caught cheating, since your 

opponents will, if they can, be trying to keep you 
happy and winning if possible. 

Usually you will be fatally outnumbered and 
with no chance of escape you may as well comport 
yourself with quietude and dignity. Of course, 
some do attempt to present a cavalier touch with a 
phony feeble outburst of bombast. 


“I say there, you chaps, can't we get this 
damn thing over with, I haven't all day." 


But wailing cowardice, groveling and begging 
does stir up horror in your onlookers and makes 
your death not a nice thing to witness, albeit folk 
shouldn't be there trying to enjoy it anyway. How- 
ever, it is simply not done to have people have to 
drag, carry and tug you along to your place of dis- 
patch. 

Don't try to get friendly with your executioners 
or strike up poses of bonhomie. The proper pos- 
ture is to be possessed of a small measure of un- 
blinking arrogance with shoulders held well back, 
chin up and the arms firmly placed unflappingly at 
the sides. Above all never succumb to the hangdog 
look and allow the hands to come up in front of 
your person and there be wrung till the knuckles 
glow with whiteness. It will make everybody 
around you painfully ill at ease. 

In cases where your keepers have wrapped your 
wrists in thongs behind your back, request if this 
restraining device can be omitted. However, in 
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countries where they jump on you without warning 
while you are asleep and tie you up, you are cer- 
tain to struggle at first till you wake sufficiently to 
find it is only the guys who have come to execute 
you. Ask calmly to be unhanded and walk pur- 
posefully forward but avoid being overtly military 
about it. A loose leg movement from the hips, as a 
manner of motion, is suggested. 

While making your way to your place of execu- 
tion do be on the lookout for folk who may be vis- 
ibly shaken by the spectacle. Only a passing smile 
or nod from you can convey poignant reassurance. 
Watching another being dispatched is for some 
people the supreme entertainment and for your 
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own peace of mind it may be as well to avoid 
their sickly thrill expectant smiles. If you are of a 
hypochondriacal tendency it is quite a relief not to 
have to worry about ailing anymore, as impending 
execution really knocks hell out of your daily com- 
plaints like no other remedy can and it may result 
in your reaching the best physical condition of a 
lifetime. 

If you are being shot before a firing squad, un- 
less the bastards have already gagged you, clench- 
ing the teeth is a sufficient way of restraining your- 
self from shouting out “Don’t shoot." Tightly 
tensing the anus will preserve your composure :m- 
mediately before the impact of the bullets. It also 
helps to stare at one particular gun barrel and 
earnestly imagine it to be the unloaded one. But 
do request to be blindfolded if the guns pointing 
at you really make you hysterical. 


At The Funeral 


nless it is your own in which case you al- 

ready will be there it is extremely remiss 

not to attend where you might reasonably 
be expected as a mourner. Keep your graveside 
gestures and emotions down to a minimum, espe- 
cially those political. And in the case of a celebrity 
interment do not push and shove to get up near 
the coffin. Far better for the newsreel to catch vou 
in your lachrymals at the back than in blatant 
publicity seeking at the front. 

Some moisture welling in the eye which at in:er- 
vals slowly proceeds down the face is the proper 
expression of grief befitting a gentleman. A black 
silk hanky should be used to wipe away any large 
globule of moisture collecting on the end of the 
nose or chin. Stand with your hands folded to- 
gether just above your privates. If some lady backs 
upon you in this position with her posterior level 
with your fingers and dares round upon you with. 


"Keep your hands to yourself." 


Be mindful that a funeral is in progress and mur- 
mur flatteringly. 


"Madam it is with regret that I shall." 


It is quite an abominable graveside antic to pre- 
tend to want to jump in as the coffin is being low- 
ered. If you tripped with some of the cheaper ma- 
terials they are using these days, your feet could 
go right through the lid and your possibly muddy 
shoes land with the most grossly embarrassing re- 
sults on the corpse. Usually this is a blatant dem- 
onstration by someone who, while the departed 
was living, gave him a hard time and needs row 
to garishly exaggerate her distress. Spear shaped 
high heels are particularly distressing when 
plunged piercingly into the deceased. If you are 
standing next to or preferably behind such person 
and want to properly take the wind out of their 
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bereavement sails billowing all over the cemetery, 
a gentle shove in the small of the back propelling 
them toward the hole does wonders. But be pre- 
pared to find yourself in an altercation. The lady 
who backed onto you will certainly take this new 
jolt as an attempted goose. Which when the 
mourners are armed could produce a lot of addi- 
tional funerals. Of course if you are light fingered 
enough this lady might turn and smile. This is the 
kind of contradictory behavior you can expect 
from the more ill bred of your bereaved who will 
also later in the obsequies invariably besot them- 
selves with drink and food. 

Leave your garish clothes at home. There is 
nothing more annoying at a funeral than unseemly 
colors or Bermuda shorts. On the other hand at- 
tirement in an all black riding outfit while carrying 
by hand the deceased's most favorite wildflower is 
quite in order when attending the laying to rest of 
a member of the hunt whose horse may have 
rolled upon him with fatal consequences at some 
difficult jump. A couple of thwacks of your riding 
crop against the side of your boot is the proper 
gesture just as the coffin is interred, along with a 
low murmur of "Tally ho" to which other mem- 
bers of the hunt will respond with “Here here." 
The final musical note will be the horn sounded by 
the master of foxhounds. These latter dogs will 
usually be collected together by the whipper-in at 
a suitable distance from the graveside and will bay 
and howl together as the coffin is lowered. This is 
of course a singularly romantic occasion and there 
is no more acceptable method of killing yourself 
than busting your head, back or arse in a cross- 
country chase on horseback. A groom leading the 
mount of the deceased to the graveside to paw turf 
in upon the coffin is another highly appreciated 
gesture. 

At the crematorium there are many troublesome 
points to watch. Under no circumstances investi- 
gate or push buttons or tug on switches especially 
those under the catafalque where the remains of 
the deceased are resting. Dire embarrassment has 
often ensued when some inquisitive person trying 
to find out how things work has pushed a button 
and the deceased departs moving away on the con- 
veyor towards the flames right in the middle of the 
funeral oration. And when some of the more ath- 
letic people present make a rush to stop the coffin, 
this has resulted in a melee the like of which, with 
the deliberately flimsy construction of the casket, 
can get awfully ghastly and unsatisfactory indeed. 
With a lot of other dead awaiting their turn to be 
burned, a. mishap ahead of you of this kind can 
cause severe backup problems. 

Even worse however is when premature con- 
veyance of the corpse to its conflagration happens 
before any of the other mourners arrive and you 
stand there sheepishly having pressed the button, 
making helpless expressions with a rhythmic rising 
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of the shoulders and outwardly offered upturned 
empty hands. 


“Holy gee I’m really sorry folks.” 


. And if you have been impossibly stupid enough to 


have toppled the coffin off the conveyor onto the 
floor in an effort to retrieve it and now stand there 
where the damn fragile thing is busted right open 
and due to the fact of the deceased's imminent 
combustion he is attired in something not quite 
cricket or fully covering or flattering, in such cases 
instantly assume a precise military air. The tone of 
your voice should be that used for an emergency. 
Keep everyone at a distance, especially those tire- 
some busybodies and Aunt Sallys who encroach at- 
tempting to refold the corpse's arms back in the 
box with the rigor mortised limbs waggingly giving 
them well deserved bumps in the face. 

In your expressions of sympathy to the other be- 
reaved, a gentle tap of a hand, or pat on the 
shoulder is proper. In the case of a male mourner 
who by his rich mate's death has inherited her 
massive wealth one meaningful back slap may be 
given. However, it is simply never done to use re- 
assuring body contact as an excuse for nudging a 
comely widow. Sexual arousal is a well known 
phenomenon that takes place at funerals. And if a 
female fellow mourner sticks her tongue down 
your throat in a french kiss, don't fight it, go with 
it, but this is not the place to overly prolong the 
event and stand there feverishly engripped by the 
graveside with the two of you grossly tampering 
with each other's intimate parts. That simply is not 
on. 

People do strange things when beset by grief 
and their friends should steer them clear of pub- 
licly indelicate behavior. Elegance and the proper 
rig out is de rigueur. Nudity, even when partial 
gives a particularly distressing slant to any funeral 
proceeding unless all present are members of a sun 
worshippers group. In such case black umbrellas 
should be held open against the sky as a gesture to 
the corpse. Should a fellow balloonist be the de- 
ceased it is quite in order to have your tie embroi- 
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dered in blue with an ascending balloon and gon- 
dola with the legend *Bon voyage" underneath. If 
it’s at all possible, unless the deceased was the op- 
erator of a strip mining excavator, some sample il- 
lustration of the departed's occupation while alive 
is in keeping. 


Of the haughtiest particularity, however, is bur- 


ial at sea. This should be conducted by lifelong 
nautical professionals. The coffin should be prop- 
erly caulked and encased in a heavy lead con- 
tainer. For seemliness sake those who are seasick 
should keep to the other side of the vessel when 
the remains are being slipped into the waves. The 
scattering of ashes at sea is appropriate only for 
the remains of the bootless and unhorsed. 


Euthanasia 


o work in the proper spirit this painless put- 

ting to death of the suffering incurable re- 

quires folk to be at hand who genuinely 

like the subject. But it is not nice to assume that 

someone needs this without asking them first if 

they'd like to try it. Otherwise you'd likely find in 

a hurry that a lot of your unsuffering people were 
getting it incurably in the neck. 

Once having agreed to your demise, it is not 
then done to resist at the last moment, as this puts 
a person doing you this favor into a very awkward 
position should others not in on your extinction 
walk in the door. Just make damn sure that in 
being put out of your misery, you are not heading 
for even more in the hereafter. 


Posterity 


you hope there'll be later when you like to 

think now there'll be a lot when more than 
likely there will be even less than fuck all. But do 
all you can for the sake of it because there will al- 
ways be plenty of low down shabby people black- 
ening your name. |J 


| that conception where less of you is now than 


The full cloves 

Of your buttocks, the convex 
Curve of your belly, the curved 
Cleft of your sex— 


Out of this corm 

That’s planted in strong thighs 
The slender stem and radiant 
Flower rise. 
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To charge is human. 
To pay is out of the question. 


n à dream I have quite often lately, I am at the 
bottom of a deep, dark pit. looking up. A man 
is looking down at me. I cal! to him: “There is 

no way out." 

"That's true,” the man answers, “but I’m afraid 
we can't let you stay down there. either." 

AZ | understand the dream. The pit is debt, and the 
LZ man is a credit-card company. In real life, I am in 

LE that pit, looking up. Decent human beings ought 
not to live in pits. How did it happen to me? 

The financial nurturing of early Americans, even 
those around the age of forty as I now am, did not 
include exposure to credit cards. I avoided them 
puritanically even into married life. But when | 
was approaching thirty, and had two small chil- 
dren, I was employed by Life magazine, which as- 
signed a lot of traveling. I was advised by my>em- 
ployers that an American Express card was a 
valuable document—not alone for use as a charge 
plate, but also as evidence of my substance as a 
person. And so I applied for and received a green 
plastic American Express card. It was sufficient for 
me. I dutifully paid the charges every month. 
SU Then came the insidious golden age of 1970 (so 
Tum NS long ago!), when the banks began distributing un- 

5s solicited largesse in the form of BankAmericard and 
Master Charge. I, like thousands or millions of 
others, was invited to accept the cards, and use 
them if ever there was need. Mine remained 
tucked away unused for months. I never acknowl- 
edged receiving the unwanted gadgets. and meant 
to throw them away. 

Then one day our vacuum cleaner exploded. 
Master Charge was brought forth from a desk 
drawer to substitute for the $45 I did not have on 
hand to pay for a new machine. 

The strangling credit net in which I am now and 
perhaps forever enmeshed—the figure eventually 
reached $16,450, and threatens not to descend—be- 
gan its inexorable spread on that day. I am at the 
present time in bondage to an impressive array of 
banks, oil companies, department stores, comput- 
ers, collection agencies, lawyers, clerks, and typists. 
Mv servitude is involuntary, my emancipation de- 
pendent upon riches beyond my reach. I am at the 
mercy of these slaveholders who, as any large 
group, include gentle princes as well as mean ty- 
rants, sympathetic listeners as well as deaf brutes, 
malleable humans as well as immovable machines. 

My tale is a common one to this extent: having 
discovered the apparently bottomless bag of credit, 
I dug deeper and deeper into it, subscribing to 
whole herds of card companies (I had become a 
free-lance writer. and a pocketful of cards was ex- 
tremely helpful in so speculative a business). Then 
I oversubscribed and overspent. 





The companies have standard procedures for re- 
covering funds from ordinary debtors. But I am 
not usual. My luck was that I developed my in- 
debtedness to the mos: golden height just when I 
stopped earning money. That is to say, my free- 
lance business was in doldrums, and I couldn't pay 
anybody anything. Nor did the common collection 
methods apply. as I had no approachable employer 
or predictable income. We rent our house and own 
but two worthless old cars. 

As my credit balances blossomed and my pay- 
ments withered, there evolved among all the com- 
panies and me a complicated system of communi- 
cation, a major national network of messages, 
entreaties, warnings, computerized forms, self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes; my mail quadrupled. We 
all took to the phones. “Are you aware . . ." they 
would say to me. “I canmot pay just now," I would re- 
ply. "When?" “I don't know,” I would say. 

I had no money, anc could prove it. No amount 
of snooping around mry records, friends, or com- 
mercial droppings would turn up the barest hint of 
hidden reserves. 

And anyway, nobody rued my poverty more 
than I did. Caveats that my credit rating might be 
destroyed were anachronistic; the wino is unmoved 
by pronouncements on the danger of drink. And 
short of resurrecting a debtor's prison for me, there 
was little that creditors could do. In fact, as I occa- 
sionally pointed out to them, an artist such as my- 
self can produce his finest work when free from 
mundane worry, so their best shot at their money 
would be to leave me alone to earn it. 

As the months wore on, one by one the com- 
panies notified me tha: credit privileges hàd been 
revoked, and that I was to “mutilate and return” 
the cards. I ignored these aggressive commands, 
which seemed capricious given the fact that the 
very same mail deliveries brought me invitations to 
buy portable radios, silverware, or medical insur- 
ance with the very same credit cards. 

I did, however, cease their usage, an action has- 
tened by events at a camera store when I pre- 
sented my BankAmericard to pay for some equip- 
ment with which I hoped my son might embark 
upon a more enduringly solvent career than mine. 
The clerk telephoned BankAmericard, then ad- 
dressed me shyly: “We have to destroy this card. It 
must be embarrassing for you, so we'll do it later.” 

"I'm not embarrassed,” I said. “Cut it right now, 
so I can see.” 

The blushing clerk produced some scissors and, 
attended by a ‘knot of smiling onlookers, sliced my 
BankAmericard in two. In a daring flash of pater- 
nal ego, I then recklessly paid for the equipment 
in rare cash currency—an act I could not now re- 
peat. 

(NE LLLI o i ee T 
Brick Dupree is the author of several books and 
magazine articles. 





For all my honest obduracy, I was being forced 
to recognize that I would soon be without the 
means to secure any goods and services—food 
among them. In a truth unknown to the ranks of 
solicitors, I was becoming quite depressed over my 
fiscal impotence. 


he summer deepened into winter, with the 

U.S. Mail and Bell Telephone beating an 

incessant tattoo upon the theme of debt and 
mutilation. I despised opening envelopes with win- 
dows in them, dared not return calls when mes- 
sages contained a number ending in 00. 

Ironically, it was neither work nor money that 
my wife and I those days needed most. We needed 
a vacation. Continuing the paradox, while | could 
not get the first two, we could have the third. 

Among the contradictions provided from the 
mailman's bag was this: while old creditors threat- 
ened legal action, yet another one begged me to 
subscribe. And so it was that after years of ignor- 
ing this one's pleas, I suddenlv accepted and soon 
received a handsome new Carte Blanche card. 
Within two days I used that card to prepay an en- 
tire ski week in the West, including plane fare, car 
rental, lodging. and lift tickets. 

By the time we returned from the snows of the 
Rockies, Carte Blanche had, belatedly, joined the 
others in withdrawing card privileges and request- 
ing mutilation. 

But I was freshened and sassy. One lovely spring 
day, while a robin screeched of possessions outside 
my window, I received a call from a woman iden- 
üfying herself as American Express, Miami. Flor- 
ida. 

After the usual preliminaries, I said, "You made 
a mistake withdrawing my card. For although ev- 
erybody will one day be paid in full, those who 


have withdrawn their business shall be last, and 
those who stick by me, first." 
"If you're talking about Master Charge." she 


said, "even though they may not demand payment 

as quickly as we do, they charge a much higher in- 

terest oti... 
"They're last too." 

"Sir?" 

“You're all last," 
rently." 

After a quizzical pause, she said, "We're com- 
puterized here, and computers can't make ex- 
ceptions. I'm not trying to abuse you." 

"Pity," I said. "But I seek no exception. I just 
don't have a dime." 

"Send in your card immediately,” 

"Send somebody to get it," I said. 

I cannot defend such biting repartee—several of 
the companies, American Express included, had 
been quite decent far longer than I would have ex- 
pected. But I felt that I was showing signs of re- 


| said. "First is open, cur- 


she said. 
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covering mental health, which was crucial if I was 
to survive long enough to pay these damnably 
valid bills. 

Carte Blanche was one of those with mighty pa- 
tience. A woman calling from their offices in Los 
Angeles asked me if my situation was improving 
any (“We're trying to keep your account from go- 
ing to the legal department, you understand”) and 
I said that, alas, it was not. 

"Would you be interested in receiving a loan?" 
she asked. 

| was delightfully flabbergasted, in the detached 
manner of one for whom comedic theater is being 
performed. She explained that the AVCO com- 
pany, which owns Carte Blanche, sometimes ar- 
ranges loans for the purpose of paying up 
delinquent charges. 

Continuing with the farce, I asked, “If I get the 
loan, and so repay the debt, will I get my card 
back?" 

“I believe so,” she said. 

For some days she pursued the loan, but in the 
end, AVCO even turned her down. 

BankAmericard, while similarly sympathetic, was 
more confused. One day I received a brand new 
set of charges. Inasmuch as my card some months 
before had been, before my very eyes, hacked up, 
| assumed there was a mistake. “Oh, they're cor- 
rect charges, all right," a BankAmericard voice told 
me. "Your card was destroyed in February, but 
these charges occurred way back in September. 
Most of them have gone through Bankers Trust— 
they're terribly far behind." 

"And if I were that far behind in payments?" 

"You'd be delinquent." 

"And lose my card?" 

"Surely." 

American Express, being either more organized 
or more ambitious, was the first to advance its ac- 
tion. I began receiving letters from an outfit called 
"All State Credit” (an ironic name) of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The stationery—which included the promoticnal 
line "The National Credit Card Pick-Up Service," 
suggesting kinship with perhaps a rug-cleaning 
firm—contained the message: “We are now in the 
process of taking final action in recovering the 
property of our client," which they claimed, with- 
out substantiation, was American Express. 

At the bottom of each letter was a handy “affi- 
davit," by which my signature, “under penalty of 
perjury," would attest that my card had been ei- 
ther: "returned to company; lost; destroyed; other 
(explain )." 

Of course I signed no affidavits from this unveri- 
fied surrogate. In time the All State bunch retired, 
and the matter passed on to the Coventry Collec- 
tion Agency, with which I felt more comfortable in 
business, since their letterhead clearly announced: 
"Subsidiary of American Express Company." They 
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didn't ask for my card, just the money I owed, 
wh:ch I considered reasonable. 

Why, one might ask, hadn't I at least returned the 
credit cards, since I couldn't use them anyway without 
committing fraud? Because I had never forgotten my 
first lesson: the cards were evidence of substance. 
whether or not you charged anything. The years since 
had reaffirmed that dozens of times. They are valu- 
able forms of identification and symbols of trust- 
worthiness. In strange towns, you may rent cars with- 
out deposits, check into hotels without paying in 
advance, and pay by personal check, if you can show 
the clerk some credit cards. 


hat is why it was important for me to have 

a walletful of invalid but otherwise legiti- 

mate credit cards when I not long ago went 
to Alaska on a magazine assignment. My wallet, 
sad to say, was immediately stolen in a bar in far- 
away Fairbanks. Although moderately distressed at 
the loss, I was also amused at the imagined irony 
of the crook. upon using my cards, being arrested, 
not for theft, but on suspicion of actually being 
me—no less a larceny, with those cards. 

I must mention that I still owned one last usable 
card—TWA Getaway. For some reason now ob- 
scured in history, but perhaps related to a subcon- 
scious recognition of a possible last resort—to get 
away, in fact-we had kept our TWA payments 
meticulously up to date. 

Upon theft of my wallet, I quickly alerted TWA 
and was assured that the stolen TWA card would 
be stopped and a different one issued. They men- 
tioned that my card was about to expire anyway, 
so I was due for a renewal. 

By now, I was almost totally benumbed over the 
entire world of card-credit, with its indecipherable 
ins and outs, its interminable barrage of dire news, 
its timeless river of unreality. 

I received in the mail, one hot summer day, a 
new TWA Getaway card, just like the stolen one, 
which I pocketed unquestioningly. The next day I 
received another card, with a different number. I 
cared nothing for this latest mystery, and filed the 
second card away in a drawer. 

I had taken to looking for a steady job. It was 
brutally hot one noontime when I emerged from a 
sleek Fifth Avenue office building with my latest 
deferral from employment. I needed, like any 
down-and-outer who can least afford it, a drink. I 
had no money, but did have my TWA card, which 
is honored at bars and restaurants in some of the 
finest hotels. I chose the Hilton. 

I drank for a while, into a state of careless eu- 
phoria, and presented my card for payment. Min- 
utes later a gentleman in a tuxedo discreetly sum- 
moned me to the rear, to the kitchen. *Your card," 
he said, in a tone apologetic and deferential yet 
firm, “is not good." 





He brought me, stunned and stuttering denials, 
to a small table on which was an open white pam- 
phlet whose pages were crammed with lists of tiny 
numbers, and handed me a magnifying glass. 
"Your card's on the stop list, I am most sorry to 
say, but you may see it for yourself." 

The numbers shimmied under the glass, but one 
stood firm and expanded, mine. I said, "That's im- 
possible.” My mind spun and jangled from the 
tinkle of a thousand quick attempts at reconcilia- 
tion of the truth with that stark number. It could 
not be done. 

I felt faint. “I don’t even have any money to pay 

"Don't worry.” he said, his voice still soft. “Mis- 
takes can happen. We will send you a bill, if you 
can just show us a signature and address.” 

Dumbstruck by his kindness—near tears, in fact— 
I ripped out my wallet, my new wallet. “Here, 
here’s my address and signature, you can see it’s 
me, license, registration, all here, all brand new, 
because . . ." 

Yes! Because they had all been newly replaced, 
after the old ones, including my TWA card, had 
been stolen. "That's it!” I cried. “My card was sto- 
len in Alaska. Congratulations!" 

He looked at me with the gentle, oblivious toler- 
ance of a recovery-room nurse monitoring the 
postoperative babbling of a drugged patient. 

"Congratulations on spotting the stolen card. 
You see, my card was stolen just at the time it had 
expired, and they had already mailed me a re- 
newal with the same number as the stolen one." 
Suddenly my mind was sharp as Sherlock’s. “So 
then they sent one with a different number to re- 
place that, the one that had been stolen. And I 
mistakenly put the renewal into my pocket instead 
of the replacement, and so I was actually using a 
stolen card. And TWA spotted it, which they are 
supposed to do, and...” * 

The man waved his hand and smiled. “You can 
have another drink, if you like. We'll bill you for 
everything.” 

How better could the value of an invalid credit 
card be established? Try walking into the Hilton 
some time and saying “Bill me.” It would be un- 
thinkable. 

But what is thinkable, and who is thinking? In 
financial matters, I have always deferred to bank- 
ers, shopkeepers, and economists. I have never pre- 
sumed to understand anything about finance, and 
have never been able to comprehend the broad 
questions of inflation or recession or credit. People 
pay me what they want, and charge me what they 
want. When I am offered credit, I take it, since I 
assume that a far keener intelligence than mine 
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has sifted the data and decided that credit should 
be conveyed. The nation, it is said, runs on credit. 

At the same time, I have always been viscerally 
opposed to the dominance of big companies that 
seem to strip from ordinary people their individ- 
uality and independence. Up to now I have been 
able to do no more than whine about it; all com- 
panies are bigger than I am. 

But suddenly I am 'struck with a new sense of 
potency. The companies, I learn, are in trouble be- 
cause of me. We are in a recession. Nobody has 
any money. That is the key. On the radio the 
other day, an economist made a gloomy assess- 
ment. The nation was in deep trouble, he said, be- 
cause of the overextension of credit by the com- 
panies. The companies, he said, were in deep 
trouble because millions of people could not pay 
up. The moneylenders themselves had over- 
subscribed. 

Justice might be at hand. 

Though my indebtedness was no longer ex- 
panding, neither was it contracting dramatically. It 
had leveled off at about the $15,000 mark. I was 
by now faced with threats of lawsuits by a few of 
my creditors, and I asked my lawyer what I should 
do. “Don’t sign anything," he said. “Refer them to 
me. They might be willing to settle for a fraction 
of the debt. It costs them money to go after you. 
You ask why so many seem so patient. I'll tell 
you: they're hoping for something, anything. It be- 
hooves them to wait." 

So the companies have trapped themselves. Very 
well. I cannot help them. I have problems of my 
own. Christmas is one. We managed the prior 
Christmas because we had received two new credit 
cards from Bloomingdale's department store. A year 
later, Bloomingdale's was promising a lawsuit to 
collect $500. Clearly, they were out as a gift source 
for the latest yule. How would we manage? 

We managed in the following manner: we 
waited. One day in the mail there arrived two 
pretty blue cards from the elite Bergdorf Goodman 
department store. A week later there came two 
more from Macy's. They wanted our Christmas 
business. We gave it to them. 

If our nation runs on credit, it is in the patriotic 
interest to use it. As the radio economist had said, 
perhaps the greatest danger to the country was 
that credit might abruptly cease. Everybody has 
too much invested to pull back now. 

Surely there will be a day of reckoning. But I 
will take things a step at a time. I did not design 
the system, nor suggest it, nor approve it; nor do I 
understand it. The companies must apply their 
grander wisdom to solve the problem. And what- 
ever they decide will be fine by me. LI 
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by Michael Steinberg 





A hundred years after his birth, Thomas 
Mann is no longer the "institution" he 
was during his lifetime, but he remains 
one of the twentieth century's major 
writers. It's a fitting moment to reappraise 
the author who said that his purpose 

was to provide some "superior gaiety” 

to the world. 





n January 1, 1949, the Saturday Review of 

Literature carried a nasty exchange of let- 

ters between Arnold Schoenberg and 
Thomas Mann. The central figure in Doktor 
Faustus, Mann’s latest novel, was a composer who 
had discovered twelve-tone technique, and to 
Schoenberg this was “theft of intellectual prop- 
erty.” To placate him, Mann had added an ex- 
planatory “author’s note,” and now Schoenberg 
was responding in rage to its wording: Mann, he 
wrote, has added “a new crime to the first in the 
attempt to belittle me: he calls me ‘a (a!) contem- 
porary composer and theoretician. Of course, in 
two or three decades, one will know which of the 
two was the other's contemporary." 

Two or three decades later, the question of who 
was whose contemporary fascinates. The neglected 
and touchy composer's prediction was strong stuff. 
He was, after all, taking on a man who had been 
celebrated in German-speaking countries for nearly 
fifty years and internationally about half as long, a 
Nobel Prize winner, and, as representative during 
the Hitler years of “the other Germany," and au- 
thor of the stirring, widely read open letter to the 
Dean of the Philosophical Faculty of the Univer- 
sity at Bonn, something of a political hero—to 
many, in short, the leading literary and cultural 
figure of the day. But in 1975, Mann's centenary 
(and the year after Schoenberg s), the figure of 
Schoenberg is larger and clearer than ever, while 
Mann's has diminished to a degree few would 
have predicted or believed twenty-six years ago. 

Then, Mann the Institution, the Public Monu- 
ment, obscured the writer: it was almost impossible 
to see the literary work except in the glow of the 
aureole, and much of the fame belonged to the in- 
stitution rather than to the author. But the institu- 
tion is gone for twenty years now, and only the 
writer, more interesting but less glamorous, re- 
mains. Who was he? 

The Lübeck household into which Paul Thomas 
Mann was born at noon on Sunday, June 6, 1875, 
was presided over by Senator Thomas Johann 
Heinrich Mann. *Nervous and with a capacity for 
suffering, but a man of self-control and success." 
he was Lübeck at its most prosperous, patrician, 
and, to use a favorite Mann word. "representative." 
Thomas was closer to his Chopin-playing, Schu- 
bert-singing mother, the beautiful Julia da Silva- 
Bruhns, born on the edge of the Brazilian jungle to 
a Portuguese-Creole mother and a North German 
father. Thomas was the second of five children. Be- 
fore him was Luis Heinrich, a distinguished. novel- 
ist and essayist, and after, there came two sisters, 
Julia and Carla (both were suicides whose portraits 
are drawn in the persons of Ines and Clarissa 
Rodde in Doktor Faustus), and a brother, Viktor. 

Thomas was a catastrophic student who had to 
repeat two grades. He was long inclined to wonder 
what his mercantile ancestors would have thought 
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of their alien artistic progeny, but, coming to rec- 
ognize his father as a “secret model,” he was the 
most orderly and businesslike of writers. “There is 
not nearly enough talk of money in our letters,” he 
remarks to his publisher in the course of a corre- 
spondence that teems with marks, kroner, francs, 
and dollars. He relished symmetry and signs of or- 
der in his life, for example, the arrival of his chil- 
dren in “three rhymed couplets,” girl-boy, boy-girl, 
girl-boy. On his desk—and for his last thirty years 
it was the same desk, in Munich, Switzerland, 
Princeton, California, and Switzerland again—pens 
and pencils (he loved the tools of his trade), letter- 
opener, magnifying glass, ashtray, were positioned 
according to an unvaried scheme. “His birth was 
disorderly; therefore, he passionately loved order, 
the inviolable, command and prohibition,” he be- 
gins the story of Moses, Tables of the Law. And 
what he wrote about most often at that desk was 
disorder’s invasion of order. 

He wrote in the most orderly way, each morning 
from nine until lunch (*. . . for the soup is on the 
table," is the closing touch to the self-portrait, A 
Man and His Dog), with rare exceptions for illness 
and travel. His daily quota was a page. at most à 
page and a half of manuscript, worked out in his 
head, produced without drafts or sketches, and 
rarely wanting correction. He liked to wear a ring 
with a clear stone into which he might gaze. He 
wrote, in over fifty years of such mornings. eight 
novels, of which one, Joseph and His Brothers, is a 
tetralogy on the scale of War and Peace, though 
more discriminatingly composed, and of which 
only one, the sunny Royal Highness, is less than a 
masterpiece; thirty or so pieces of shorter fiction, 
from vignettes, which include the intensely felt 
Schiller portrait, 4 Weary Hour, to stories of sub- 
stance and density, like Tonio Kroger, Death in 
Venice, Disorder and Early Sorrow, the tenderly 
wise watching of the path that adolescents tear 
through the lives of their elders and juniors, the 
terrifying political parable of Mario and the Magi- 
cian (how beautifully he wrote about children), 
and The Black Swan, his last telling of the or- 
der-disorder story; and a couple of hundred essays 
_of political and literary criticism, among them the 
book-length Reflections of a Non-Political Man, the 
scripts of fifty-five broadcasts to Germany during 
World War II, and considerable, searching studies 
of Goethe, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Schiller, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Freud, Wagner, Dostoevsky . . . 
He was also the courteous writer of thoughtful, 
witty letters, whose prose is as elegantly formed as 
that in his fiction and essays: the two thousand or 
so published ones are only a fragment. That, how- 
ever, was something to do afternoons. 

In old age, looking back at his life, he would 
wonderingly quote Hamlet: “Thou com’st in such a 
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questionable shape.” Lübeck was in his blood and 
in his writing to the end, yet he moved unimag- 
inably far away, physically and in spirit. He saw 
himself as “born to be a representative rather than 
a rebel,” and to the young man whose first stories 
and reviews were beginning to appear in the 
middle 1890s, nothing could have seemed a less 
likely prospect than spending more than a third of 
his adult working life in exile. Tied as he was to 
them, he lived uneasily with Liibeck and Germany, 
and they with him. What it meant to be a German 
and what it was to be an artist, the story of his 
own split heritage at home, these were questions 
with which he wrestled all his life. 


he hortatory, polemic, idealistic writer. on 

politics of the day has rather paled, but his 

political development is interesting. As a 
young man, content as representative of the Em- 
pire, he had stood firmly on the Nationalist Right, 
and it was only in the early 1920s that he began 
the vigorous leftward swing that had him in 
trouble with the Nazis even before they came to 
power. He left when the 1000-Year Reich began, 
eventually to settle in the Urited States. He pas- 
sionately admired FDR—Joseph the Provider is a 
New Dealer through and through—and he was 
happy to become an American citizen in 1944. 
One of the witnesses was the philosopher and soci- 
ologist Max Horkheimer, who, when asked on 
honor and conscience whether the candidate would 
be a desirable citizen, replied: "You bet!” (After- 
wards, the Manns celebrated their new American- 
ness by going out with the Horkheimers for 
pancakes with maple syrup and coffee.) He was sur- 
prised and pleased by Truman's 1948 victory, 
which he read as evidence that the spirit of Roose- 
velt was still alive, but that was only a momentary 
refreshment at a time when he noted with disgust 
that “peace” had been reduced to a dirty word, 
and when he himself was accused of a crime called 
“premature anti-Fascism.” His nerves were shat- 
tered by the capacity for hate that was so blatantly 
unmasked here, and in 1952, he and his wafe left 
Pacific Palisades to return to Switzerland, taking 
up what he said was his “definitively last address.” 
Under the rubric “purpose of stay," the permit 
from the Swiss immigration authorities read. “liter- 
ary activity and the passing of life's evening." 

“All criticism ought to be biographical. The bio- 
graphical part is the truly humane element in criti- 
cism," he said. His own criticism is more vital the 
closer he comes to treating the critical object as the 
subject of a short story. He did it most brilliantly 
of all when, in fact, he made Goethe the hero of 
an actual novel, Lotte in Weimar (translated. to his 
distress, as The Beloved Returns). He had long 
wanted to put Goethe at the focal point of an es- 
say in fiction. What became Death in Venice had 
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started out as the story of Goethe's love, at sev- 
enty-four, for the nineteen-year-old Ulrike von 
Levetzow. With characteristic self-knowledge, he 
held off until, interrupting Joseph between -he 
third and fourth volumes, he was at the summit of 
virtuosity and insight. What he then made—-he 
picture built up in a series of conversations with 
persons on the edges of the poet's life but moving 
ever nearer the center, and so leading to that bra- 
vura piece, the knowing, revealing interior mono- 
logue of Goethe himself—became his most miracu- 
lous exposition of another writer's mind. Mann vas 
delighted that at the Nuremberg trials the British 
prosecutor quoted from Lotte in Weimar certain of 
Goethe's warnings concerning the German natioaal 
character, in the belief that he was dealing with 
ipsissima verba. 

In 1945, Mann wrote to Theodor W. Adorno: "It 
might be said that I have developed an inclinat on 
in old age to regard life as a cultural product, 
hence as a set of mythic clichés which I, in my cal- 
cified dignity, prefer to ‘independent invention." " 
Indeed, The Magic Mountain was his last invenzed 
story. It was completed in 1924, the Bildungsroman 
to end all, set in a Swiss sanatorium just before the 
1914 war—his “mystical aquarium," he called it, 
suggesting also that it was the first book to present 
death as a comic figure. After that he retold tales: 
Joseph and His Brothers from the last thirty-nine 
chapters of Genesis; Lotte in Weimar from 
Goethe's biography; Doktor Faustus from the six- 
teenth-century Faust chapbook and (literally) un- 
counted other sources; The Holy Sinner from Hart- 
mann von Aue's twelfth-century poem about Pope 
Gregory the Great and his road from double incest 
to redemption: The Black Swan from life. Con- 
fessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man is an 2x- 
ception, but then it was the late completion of 
work abandoned in 1911 in deference to the sud- 
denly urgent Death in Venice. 

It pleased Mann to have his typist say about the 
installment of Joseph she had just returned, *So 
thats how it really happened." Exactly. Those 
fleshings-out of the given are breathtaking in their 
vividness of detail, their humor, their sovereign 
control of design. their dazzling, multilayered ln- 
guistic virtuosity, all playing into the vitality of the 
characters: extravagantly red-shagged, untram- 
meled, sentimental Esau; frail, playful, nearsighted, 
so lovely Rachel; the gallery of Joseph's eleven 
brothers, from Reuben, built like a tower and with 
a voice thin as a reed, to compact Benjamin, with 
his glossy, otterlike helmet of black hair; stern, 
watchful, magnificent Tamar, bent on insert ng 
herself and her sons into history; Huj and Tuj, the 
all but mummified, frightened, immensely stu»id 
sibling parents of Potiphar; the superb Mut-em- 
enet, Potiphar's wife, turning from competent ledy 
to fevered woman to moon-nun; Mai Sachme, 
jailer and frustrated romancier, the voice of calm 
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and common sense, who, after observing how un- 
wise it was of Joseph not to let the women in his 
employer’s house alone, goes on to say that “wis- 
dom is one thing and life another”; Joseph him- 
self, whom one can see as Felix Krull made loving 
and complex and set into serious, demanding cir- 
cumstances, and who has to descend into the pit 
twice before he learns the dangers as well as the 
uses of his cleverness and charm and gift of the 
gab; and Jacob, whose grandly dignified, theatrical 
performance as patriarch is so delicately poised be- 
tween the tragic and the comic. (Not least, Joseph 
can be read—“all criticism ought to be biographi- 
cal”—as the quasi-comic translation of the ambiva- 
lent relationship of Thomas Mann to his brother 
Heinrich, which is in part the troubled, troubling 
story of the younger brother who was preferred.) 


he book toward which Mann’s whole life 
tends is Doktor Faustus. It is the gathering 
place for all the themes that had occupied 
him—music, death, disease, disorder, life as 
“mythic cliché," what it meant to be an artist, 
what it meant to be German. The writing of it 
drained him like no other work he had ever under- 
taken. In the middle of it, this dedicated smoker 
underwent surgery for lung cancer. Years after, he 
referred to Doktor Faustus as a Leyden jar which 
one could not touch without receiving an electric 
shock. It tells the story of a German composer, 
Adrian Leverkühn (1885-1940), who enters upon a 
pact with the devil: he may not love, and in return 
he is granted twenty-four years of extraordinary in- 
spiration. Syphilis is the specific means of in- 
tensifying his spirit: it will also destroy him. The 
biography is written by Leverkiihn’s lifelong friend, 
Dr. Serenus Zeitblom, humanist and teacher of 
classics, whose Thomas Mannian power of observa- 
tion is masked in a great gentleness. His love of 
Adrian is Mann's, too: while working on Faustus, 
Mann said repeatedly that he was smitten with cold 
Adrian as with none of his creatures ever before. 
Leverkühn's pact and destruction, we come to 
see, run parallel with Germany's, and the story is 
unfolded on many simultaneous planes of time— 
the years of Leverkühn's life; the “real” time in 
which Zeitblom sets down his memoirs; the time of 
Mann's writing (he and Zeitblom commence work 
on the same Sunday morning, May 23, 1943); the 
constant references back to the sixteenth century, 
to the Doctors Luther and Faust; and the in- 
timation of the Hitler years ahead. It was music, 
Mann stressed early and always, that had taught 
him how to compose, how to control an intricate 
web of motifs, how to begin and end, how to de- 
velop a narrative whose every event and every al- 


lusion look back and ahead as well as exist in the- 


present. 
Ihe Magic Mountain is all about the different 


speeds at which “the same" piece of time passes in 
the experience of different people (music, too, is 
"about" the passing of time). Joseph, with its inter- 
locking stories, told, retold, anticipated, remem- 
bered, alluded to, seem from this angle and that, 
carries the play with time still further. Faustus is 
richer in fantasy and sheer bravura. The clarifying 
of these textures requires an extraordinary com- 
mand of language, and, from the base of Zeit- 
blom's classical German, Mann stretches the 
linguistic horizons to encompass the poisonous po- 
litical jargon of the 1920s and 1930s, to the language 
of Luther, to Middle High German, to French and 
English. As far back as Buddenbrooks, when he 
played wittily with fashionable French and the lo- 
cal Plattdeutsch, Mann was a superbly resourceful 
writer, though it was with Death in Venice that he 
attained transcendent virtuosity. “Where I am, 
there is Germany,” he said in America, and in ex- 
ile the care of the German language became a spe- 
cial responsibility. 

The novels written here—Lotte in Weimar, with 
its exquisitely gauged flavors; the final volume of 
Joseph, with its slyly chic Americanisms; Faustus; 
and The Holy Sinner, with its funny hybrids of 
Latin, French, German, and English—outdo one 
another in imagination and wit (though to some 
German reviewers, the polyglot brilliance of The 
Holy Sinner was “murder of the language"— 
Sprachverhunzung). This is a dimension almost 
completely lost to Anglo-American readers: in par- 
ticular, a new, accurate, quick-eared translation of 
Doktor Faustus is desperately needed! 


he issues of music and Germany fairly ex- 

plode in this book, and the two are always 

linked in Mann’s mind: “To be a musician 
is already to be half a German." He loved music 
passionately, and knew at least a narrow range of 
it intimately. It figures crucially in his fiction, al- 
ways in a highly charged context, and from the be- 
ginning it is tied to corruption and peril. In “Ger- 
many and the Germans," a lecture delivered at the 
Library of Congress in May, 1945, and written 
directly out of Doktor Faustus, as it were, he says: 
*Music is demonic territory . . . it is hyper-Chris- 
tian art with a minus-sign before it. It is the most 
calculated order and at the same time chaos-breed- 
ing anti-reason, rich in hortatory, incantatory ges- 
tures—the art that is bcth furthest from reality and 
the most impassioned, abstract, and mystic. If 
Faust is to be representative of the German soul, 
he would have to be musical; for the relationship 
of the Germans to the world is abstract and mysti- 
cal, that is to say, mus:cal. It is the relationship of 
a professor who has been inspired by the demon- 
ic—clumsy, and at the same time ruled by the arro- 
gant conviction of being superior to the world in 
profundity." And it is to rectify the saga's "great 
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mistake" of not associating Faust with music that 
he writes his version of the story. 

Once more his thoughts go back to Lübeck, the 
Kaisersaschern of the novel, which, in both Doktor 
Faustus and *Germany and the Germans," he de- 
scribed in terms he had first used in 1931 in an 
address on Heinrich Mann's sixtieth birthday—as a 
place where one "walked deep in the Gothic 
Middle Ages . . . [where] something of the consti- 
tution of the human spirit of, say, the last decades 
of the 15th century clung to the atmosphere itself, 
the hysteria of the departing Middle Ages, some- 
thing of a latent spiritual epidemic. It is an odd 
thing to say of a sober, modern, commercial city, 
but one could imagine that a Children’s Crusade, a 
St. Vitus’ Dance, some excitation over a miracle of 
the cross with mystic processions of the peaple, or 
something of „the sort might break out here—in 
short, an antique, neurotic substratum could be 
sensed. . . ." This he associated with the spirit of 
Luther, which to him was the spirit of tumult and 
violence, one that led only too directly to the spirit 
of the 1920s and 1930s. (*I wouldn't lack for ideas 
if I lived to be 120," he wrote shortly before his 
death. “A pity about them," he added. “Who else 
could do it?" The one most immediately at hand 
was a play, to be called Luther's Wedding.) 

Music and all the burdens it carried for Mann 
moved into the foreground in Doktor Faustus, and 
a lifetime of perplexity and anguish is poured into 
this book. At a key point—just before the central 
and harrowing chapter that transmits Leverkühn's 
conversation with the devil—Zeitblom says of “dif- 
ficult” Adrian: “There are people with whom it is 
difficult to live, but whom it is impossible to 
leave." It tells, in utmost compression, the whole 
story of Mann's spiritual life. 

A last word about the “how.” In his Royal High- 
ness, Prince Klaus Heinrich learns that in his pro- 
fession he requires a certain quota of "relevant in- 
formation, to be acquired from occasion to 
occasion and used at the right moment and in ap- 
propriate form." Mann is describing part of the ex- 
ercise of his profession, and he became expert in 
such aspects of theology, medicine, music, Egypt- 
ology (the Hungarian mythologist, Karl Kerényi, 
told him he was better at that than all the profes- 
sionals), or whatever else he needed in order to say 
the proper things “at the right moment and in ap- 
propriate form." Readers were dazzled by his eru- 
dition, but he explained that he forgot everything 
as soon as he no longer needed it (as, no doubt, 
Klaus Heinrich did too), and that it was, in any 
event, primarily a question of selecting the right 
details. 

Applying to Adorno for technical help on Dok- 
tor Faustus, he writes: “It could be said, cautiously 
and cum grano salis, that something may give the 
impression of being right, may sound right. with- 
out being altogether so . . . what I need [tor the 
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description of Leverkühn's cantata on Diirer’s 
Apocalipsis cum figuris] are a few significant, sug- 
gestive specific details (I can manage with only a 
few) which will give the reader a plausible, even 
convincing picture." For this “satanically religious. 
demonically devout [work], at once stringently dis- 
ciplined and criminally loose," he imagines *aban- 
doning bar divisions and the regular ordering of 
pitches . . . a capella choruses which must be sung 
in untempered tuning . . . etc. But it's easy to say 
‘etc.’ "^ What brings his writing so to life is his 
sense of how to fill out that "etc." His books 
abound in eager learners, and every one of them 
has something of their inventor in him. 

On Mann’s last birthday, his children gave him 
a tourmaline ring. When he took it to the shop for 
an adjustment of size, he astonished the jeweller 
by musing, “Think of all it contains—some chlorite. 
for instance, and . . .” As his daughter Erika puts 
it, “He wanted to possess the jewel absolutely.” 
But doesn’t the scene also take us back to The 
Magic Mountain, to Hans Castorp at the deathbed 
of his cousin, Joachim Ziemssen? “He let the tears 
run down his cheeks . . . those clear drops, flow- 
ing every hour of our day all over the world in 
such bitter abundance that we have poetically 
named the vale of our youth after them; that alka- 
line, salty gland-secretion which the nervous shock 
of penetrating pain, physical or mental pain, 
presses from our system. He knew that they also 
contained a certain amount of mucin and albu- 
men." 

Mann disliked to be seen as the purveyor of 
deep philosophies (rightly he suspected the tone of 
H. T. Lowe-Porter's translations of contributing to 
his reputation as a "heavy" author). He saw him- 
self as a storyteller first-though not as the first 
storyteller of his time: that place, he felt, belonged 
to Joseph Conrad—and, except in Doktor Faustus, 
as an essentially comic artist whose task it was to 
put a little "superior gaiety" into the world. He 
might have said with his Pope Gregory that he did 
his work to “prepare an entertainment for God." 
And here for a moment we come back to Schoen- 
berg. who wrote that there was nothing for which 
he longed “more intensely . . . than to be taken 
for a better sort of Tchaikovsky—for heaven's sake: 
a bit better, but really, that's all. Or if anything 
more, then that people should know my tunes and 
whistle them." In Mann, it is the depth and 
breadth of background that makes the stories so 
compelling, and the excellence of the stories that 
makes it possible for him so to stretch our minds 
and sensibilities. 

He said near the end of his life that he thought 
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his stories—he was thinking paricularly of Joseph 
just then—would not be told again. And when his 
oldest intimate, death, came to him in August, 
1955—unrecognized by him, as Erika tells it in her 
lovely memoir, The Last Year—something left this 
earth, a coming together of wit, curiosity, aural he- 
donism, religiosity, and epic spir t, that, in our life- 
time, we shall not see again. [C] 
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You watch the night like a material 
Slowly being crammed into a tube of rooms; 
It showers into gunshot, pepper, dew, 

As if a hand had squeezed it at one end, 

Is blank as innocence when daylight comes 
Projecting sunlit patches on the wall 

That fade. Too much is going on, too much 
Of life, you say, for you to live alone 

On top of an old tenement, om a train 

That might start off sometime. but never does. 
Your view is gone. Turn around, and boom! 
A park appears between two fixed ideas 
Whose narrow aperture of sky in time 

Will house the slums of 1989 .. 
















Now New York is feigning its gray dark 
London winter. Invisible uptown 






Is out there somewhere, raining on its own. 
Palmed in the dusty pane, a circle bares 
A scene that seems reprinted from the past: 
A man with a dog is walking very fast 
Along a path among the stunted trees 
Of the little square below. He disappears. 










by Howard Moss 









THURBLE'S 
FABULOUS 
WORD 
MACHINE 








by Robert Manning 


A nonadmirer once described the writings 
of Thomas Carlyle as “the history of 
silence in thirty volumes by Mr. Wordy.” 
But Carlyle was a dry well next to the 
3000-barrels-a-day prosifiers who regale us 
today. What ever happened to the simple 
declarative sentence? Now it can be told. 


paper one recent morning—another day, an- 

other dolor—when a photograph caught my 
eye. “WHAT IS THAT . . . ?” the caption asked. "No 
ONE KNOWS—NOT EVEN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION." Wait a minute, I said to myself. J know; 
and so do a few others who once worked in the 
State Department and were privy to the secret of 
that fabulous machine. The odd-looking assem- 
blage of meshed gears, jutting appendages, cast- 
iron wheels, and wire sinews could be nothing else 
than the long-missing Thurble Word, Phrase, and 
Memorandum Elongator. 

None of us will forget that day in 1964 when it 
vanished from the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Affairs, 
where, hidden in a broom closet, it had spewed 
out documents of such singular verbosity as to ex- 
cite gnawing envy throughout the federal bureauc- 
racy. At the time, its mysterious disappearance dis- 


| was grumbling through the pages of the news- 





turbed many interdepartmental friendships and 
thrust ugly rumors into the air. Some of us theo- 
rized that it had been spirited away to the Penta- 
gon, where Intelligence no doubt had learned of its 
existence. Others attributed the theft to the Na- 
tional Security Council (admittedly, this accusation 
was based only on the striking similarity of style of 
the documents produced by the Elongator and 
those emanating from the NSC’s White House 
basement offices during the Bundy and Rostow pe- 
riods). It was also bruited about that the device 
had been hauled across the Potomac in dark of 
night on direct orders from CIA Director John 
McCone. This theory has been given new life by a 
more recent report that a defecting CIA factotum 
secreted the Elongator among his extensive array 
of private papers, wigs, and wrist radios and, in a 
gesture of spite against his former colleagues, gave 
it, complete with operating manual, to Seymour 
Hersh of the New York Times. 

We never did find out who stole the machine. 
All we knew was that the Department of State was 
suddenly bereft of the secret weapon that had 
helped it to win for several successive years the 
federal government’s most sought-after interagency 
award, the Edward Everett Cup. 

The Elongator’s sudden re-emergence, in the dig- 
nified curatorship of the Smithsonian, naturally has 
revived interest in the mystery of the theft. Unfor- 
tunately, inquiries have shed little light on the 
matter. Officials at the institution will say only that 
the Elongator came to it by way of a scrap dealer 
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in Bern, Switzerland. The scrap dealer acquired it 
(or so he says, perhaps honestly, perhaps out of 
fear of reprisal) at an auction of items accumu- 
lated in the Lost and Found offices of Wagonlits 
and the Swiss National Railways. The scrap dealer 
tried to find a buyer for the device in Europe. But 
its inventor, alas, had neglected to provide the 
Elongator with an affinity for the umlaut, the aigu. 
or the tverdy-znak. So he offered it to the Smithso- 
nian in return for a hefty reduction in his Swiss 
taxes. 

So that future sightseers at the Smithsonian may 
know what to make of the Institution's new acqui- 
sition, a few words of explanation are in order. In- 
spiration for it should be credited to Charles W. 
Morton, an editor of The Atlantic Monthly until his 
death in 1967. Incapable himself of using su- 
perfluous words, Morton was bemused by the :en- 
dency of newspaper reporters and other writers to 
take a simple word, such as banana, and in sub- 
sequent references call it "the elongated vellow 
fruit”; to convert snow into “the fluffy white stuff,” 
or Christmas into "the Yuletide." And so on. Mor- 
ton expanded his research into the prose styles of 
academicians, politicians, social scientists, govern- 
ment officials-the kind of people who find them- 
selves compelled to convert “talking” into “verbal 
assertive problem-solving,” an army's “retreat” nto 
"reconnaissance to the rear,” “unemployment” into 
“a dislocation in income-producing opportunity.” 

Enter the genius of this story, Orval Thurble. an 
eccentric and recluse, independently wealthy, who 
chose to spend his last years at tinkering in a con- 
verted blacksmith shop on the island of Martaa's 
Vineyard. He had achieved modest notoriety as an 
inventor (the threadless screw, the India rubber 
toggle bolt), but Morton's research into the *e on- 
gated yellow fruit" syndrome moved Thurble to his 
greatest achievement. He calculated the amount of 
time and energy consumed by man's weakness for 
employing several words, sentences, or paragraphs 
where one would do, and was appalled. Whzt a 
boon, he thought, if such expenditure of human 
resources could be eliminated. He reasoned that if 
man was capable of building machines to take aim 
to the moon (“One pedal movement of limited 
scope for homo sapiens, one pedal movemen: of 
massive scope for all present and future in- 
habitants of planet Earth"), man surely could fash- 
ion a machine to multiply words. 

Within a matter of days the “Tisbury Tinkerer,” 
as he was known, had assembled a rudimentary 
prototype of his Elongator. It was crude, limited in 
vocabulary, and afflicted with a disturbing stutter. 
In another three months he had fashioned a more 
sophisticated model. One historic afternoon, he 
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demonstrated its powers by converting the Gettys- 
burg Address into a one-hour-and-forty minute 
oration by the late Senator Everett Dirksen, and 
the Twenty-third Psalm into a Madison Square 
Garden rally sermon by Billy Graham. 

Thurble watched the words pour forth. “What 
hath God wrought?" he exclaimed. (“You mean, 
‘Is there some available data by means of which 
one might ascertain the scope and meaning of 
what we have just observed and whether that phe- 
nomenon can be deduced to have supernatural 
and/or divine origin?” the machine corrected.) 
Thurble was ecstatic. But his euphoria was short- 
lived. He was above all a humanitarian. Like AI- 
bert Einstein shortly after he wrote out E=mc?, 
Thurble realized that he might be visiting on hu- 
mankind a potential not for good but for evil. 
Imagine a Thurble Elongator working in every de- 
partment of government, every mayor's office, ev- 
erv college administration building, every faculty 
club, embassy chancery, judge’s chambers, and 
parsonage in America! In the world! It was un- 
thinkable. So he decided on the spot to refrain 
from patenting his invention, to perfect only this 
one machine and to withhold it from widespread 
public ken. 

Being only human, he could not resist the temp- 
tation occasionally to put it to work in the seclu- 
sion of his Tisbury study. One night, for example, 
he converted an issue of Reader's Digest into a 
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most decorative, multivolume morocco-bound edi- 
tion. On another he expanded a single Groucho 
Marx quip into a gossip column by Leonard 
Lyons, and a chance remark by Henry Kissinger 
into a best-selling book by Evans and Novak. 
Swearing each to secrecy, he loaned the Elongator 
now and then to friends who found themselves 
obliged to compose a commencement address or com- 
plete a Ph.D. thesis. He once tried, unsuccessfully, to 
persuade Gary Cooper to experiment with the 
Elongator. Otherwise it never left his possession. 

After Thurble's death it collected rust and dust 
in a corner of the old smithy. But the machine did 
not languish there. A nephew of whom the in- 
ventor was not fond, a feckless fellow who had 
dabbled in bonds, real estate, and Madison Ave- 
nue before finding himself an uneasy perch in the 
Foreign Service as a reserve officer, had chanced 
upon Thurble's study one night when the inventor 
was amusing himself by converting a remark of 
Tonto's to the Lone Ranger into a Senate speech 
on Ethiopian grain shipments by Hubert Hum- 
phrey. At that time the incident made little impres- 
sion on the nephew. He thought it only some toy- 
shop enterprise by which the old coot was whiling 
away senility. 

A few months later, the young man found his 
career in jeopardy and began frantically searching 
for a way in which to re-establish his future. (He 
had been demoted to an obscure desk in the State 
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Department's Office of Manpower Utilization Re- 
ports after having had the presumption to edit a 
memorandum addressed to the Undersecretary of 
State by Dean Acheson.) The importance of what 
he had witnessed that night on the island suddenly 
struck the young man. He hurried to the Vineyard, 
searched out the rusted Elongator from the clutter 
of Thurble's shop, swabbed it with Olum's antirust 
solution, and smuggled it into his remote corner of 
the State Department. 

Documents emanating from the young man's office 
soon made him a celebrity of sorts. Fellow bureau- 
crats all over town began emulating his style. rising 
to heights of orotundity they'd never dreamed of 
scaling. The Elongators memoranda and position 
papers became models for all to follow, Hillsman in 
INR and Cleveland in IO, Korry in Addis Ababa, 
Galbraith in New Delhi, Fransworth in Ougadougou. 
General Harkins in Saigon and Sylvester at Defense 
struggled to adapt the Elongator technique to their 
own considerable terrains. The Alliance for Progress 
(remember that?) would not have come into being 
without the Elongator's inspiration. J. Edgar Hoover 
was said to have demanded that Elongator-type prose 
be applied to his secret dossiers on senators and 
congressmen. It must be confessed that my own 
shop in the Department of State, the Office of 
Public Affairs, also became infected with the style. 
One day in February of 1963, we transformed 
what could have been a simple “no comment" into 
a statement on nuclear weapons that was later 
blamed for (or credited with) bringing down the 
Canadian government of Prime Minister John Die- 
fenbaker. 

The rest is history, of a sort. By the time the 
machine disappeared from view, it had helped to 
transform a fairly common American weakness 
into a national affliction. Concise expression be- 
came the victim of benign, and then of overt, ne- 
glect. “Ask not what you can do about prelixity; 
ask what prolixity can do for you" became a 
watchword in government, in academic and corpo- 
ration life, among the writers and publishers of 
novels, poems, and especially works on political 
science and sociology.* 

The well-meant invention of the Yankee tinkerer 
taught its lessons too well. No wonder that it 
wound up in a junk dealer's shop, unwanted, un- 
recognized, replaced by the real thing. How fitting, 
though, that the Elongator is now back home and 
enshrined in a venerable place to testify to man's 
inherent superiority over machine. 

The young nephew, incidentally, took early re- 
tirement from government service. He is comfort- 
ably off and at work for a New York publishing 
house on an ambitious new encyclopedia. He sum- 
mers in Laconia, New Hampshire. LC) 

*For some prime examples in the sociological field, see Ben- 


jamin DeMott's “Sex in the Seventies: Notes on Two Cultures" 
(April, 1975, Atlantic). 
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by John Porter 


One man's beer may be another man's 
dishwater, depending on taste and 

the various ways in which beer 

is brewed around the world. An expert 
explains the processes that make some 
beers different from others—in 

content, in quality, and in price. 


ne sure way to ruin an evening of dining 

out is to ask the proprietor of a French 

restaurant if his Haut-Brion is really worth 
$70 the bottle. If he is of the true breed, he will 
not dignify your question with a reasonable reply. 
Instead, with the merest shrug and a hopeless little 
smile, he will signal to the 
world that you possess a 
soul composed largely of 
mud. This fellow knows he 
is vending an aura. a mys- 
tique of slight substance; 
there is hardly any way to 
prove that a bottle of wine 
is intrinsically worth $70. 
He may also know that 
the basic chemical com- 
position of Haut-Brion dif- 
fers only negligibly from 
that of the wine of a first- 
class California vintner. 

On the other hand, a 
friendly American liquor 
dealer will not snub you if 
you suggest that $4.65 is 
pretty stiff for six twelve- 
ounce bottles of Dinkel- 
Acker—that triumph of 
brewing science and skill 
from Stuttgart. He may 
even agree with vou: it’s 
only beer. But it is pos- 
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sible to show that one beer is worth more than an- 
other, particularly if certain imported beers are 
compared with the majority of American beers. 
For one thing, the basic "raw" ingredients of the 
worthier imported beers differ significantly from 
those used in brewing most domestic beers. And, if 
time and integrity are considered as basic in- 
gredients, the imports have a clear edge there, too. 
(The term “imports” here refers mainly to beers of 
the European continent, though some very nice 
beers are brewed in other lands.) 

Wine, someone has said, is the work of nature, 
while beer is the work of man. That is a half-truth, 
yet it allows the vintner to blame an inferior wine 
on the grape crop and leaves the beer brewer to- 
tally on the hook where quality of ingredients is 
concerned; for the best is available year after year 
if he wants to pay the price. So the brewer of real 
integrity would sooner drown 
himself in a pail of Pepsi-Cola 
than use substitute ingredients, 
"chemical" additives, or short- 
cut techniques. This species of 
brewer, almost extinct in the 
United States, still thrives on 
the Continent, most con- 
spicuously in Ba- 
varia. The materials 
that go into his prod- 
uct are classic: water, 
yeast, hops, malt. 
That's all, though of 
course many decades 
of research and culti- 
vation have gone 
into adapting these 
ingredients for the 
brewing of beer. 

The malt is made 
from barley by a 
painstaking process 
of germination and 
heat treatment, which 
renders its carbohy- 
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drates more suitable fcr fermentation. Malting bar- 
ley began with the Egyptian brewers, who attrib- 
uted divine powers to the “wine of the grain" long 
before Jesus Christ elevated the “wine of the 
grape" to spiritual status. Brewer's yeast, which be- 
longs to the strain Saccharomyces cerevisae, has 
been cultivated from a single strain since 1883. 
The first use of hops is attributed to the monks of 
northern Gaul, who added them only to impart a 
delicate bitterness to an otherwise sweetish brew. 
(The Celtic word béor is the likely forerunner of 
the modern term “beer.”) Hops also help to pre- 
serve beer, and to precipitate proteins which might 
becloud the finished product when it is chilled. Cu- 
riously, only the female hops blossom is used in 
brewing, provided it has not been fertilized by the 
male, which makes it very bitter. Many European 
countries, in fact, have banned the male plant for 
this reason. 

Since water constitutes about 90 percent of beer, 
it’s a fairly important item. A lot has been heard 
about how it’s the water that makes Old Gas Pack 
the queen of beers, but the brewer who maintains 
that his beer is best because of the crystal spring 
in his back yard is pulling your leg. Long ago this 
was true: the suitability of the water supply deter- 
mined the location of the brewery, and different 
kinds of water are used for brewing different kinds 
of beers and ales. But now almost any water fit to 
drink can be adjusted to the ideal pH (degree of 
acidity or alkalinity) by adding or removing natu- 
ral minerals. 


iven these traditional materials, the next 
step is to put them all together in a way 
that will help nature produce a fine glass 
of beer. The art is to create a favorable environ- 
ment (the brewery) in which to “feed” the malt to 
the yeast cells; and they, in the course of metabo- 
lizing a sugar called maltose, will oblige by repro- 
ducing themselves at an astonishing rate. The by- 
products of this happy ferment are bubbles of 
carbon dioxide and beer in its primitive state. How 
this process is nurtured, and what then follows, is 
as important to the finished product as the materi- 
als involved. This is where major differences pre- 
vail between the brewing practices of Bavaria and 
much of Europe and those of beer makers in the 
United States. 

Beer as we know it cannot be brewed without 
malt. In Europe the rule is, the more malt, the bet- 
ter the beer. (In Munich it is not only sinful to use 
another fermentable material, it is illegal.) Malt, in 
addition to nourishing the yeast with its vitamins, 
imparts flavor, *head," body (in the form of malto- 
dextrins and proteins), and color. Honest bock and 
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some other dark beers derive their rich hue from 
the type of malt used, not from a prepared syrup 
containing caramelized table sugar (sucrose). 
American brewers are not always so scrupulous in 
this matter. 

As might be expected, properly malted barley is 
expensive, and is not always ideal for brewing ex- 
ceptionally pallid beers—the kind Americans tend 
to favor, or so the beer advertisements would have 
us believe. Moreover, cheaper materials are avail- 
able that can supply some of the sugar the yeast 
beasties require to produce ethyl alcohol, a sub- 
stance without which beer simply is not beer. 

The euphemism applied to these high-starch ma- 
terials is “malt adjunct." The term “substitute” 
does not appear in the lexicon of the brewer. Malt 
adjuncts can be corn (maize), rice, unmalted bar- 
ley, malt syrups, or tapioca starch. Corn syrup is 
commonly used in the United States, and rice oc- 
casionally for the palest beers, though rice is not a 
cheap adjunct as adjuncts go. 

To the possible dismay of penurious brewers, 
most adjuncts cannot provide fermentable sugars 
without the help of the amylolytic enzymes con- 
tained in malt which, at an optimum temperature, 
will convert the starches of the adjunct to sugar. 
European brewers do use malt adjuncts, sometimes 
for export beers, and generally in the proportion of 
10 to 25 percent. American brewers use up to 45 
percent. But then our brewers have problems that 
are rare in Europe. For one thing, Americans like 
their beer cold. But when chilled, all-malt beers 
have a tendency to turn cloudy—because of the 
protein content-and the American beer consumer 
usually won't touch any beverage that isn't clear. 
Another factor bearing on American brewing prac- 
tices is the need for long shelf-life—no canned or 
bottled beer is improved by age. light, or air—and, 
in fact, the passage of time can spoil a purely 
made beer. It is safer, then, to brew a thin beer, 
with few solids to come out of solution. The 
trouble is that such beer often comes out so thin it 
can't hold up its head for ten seconds. That's when 
domestic brewers reach for the propylene glycol al- 
ginate (a compound containing seaweed), or some 
other vegetable "foam stabilizer" like gum arabic. 
Both are harmless enough by FDA standards, and 
tend to shape up the head. 

However, a Washington-based magazine called 
Environmental Action—the organ of a political 
lobby ‘called The Center for Science in the Public 
Interest—reports that in the mid-1960s, several 
American brewers used a promising foam stabilizer 
known as cobalt sulfate, a constituent of vitamin 
B-12. What could be more wholesome? Yet, in the 
words of Environmental Action, “approximately 
fifty moderately heavy to heavy drinkers died for 
their beer foam.” No one had dreamed that a con- 
stituent of B-12 could cause fatal heart damage 
when consumed with considerable quantities of al- 
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cohol. Other additives, or “marketing aides," which 
go by such titles as anticlouding agent, antigusFing 
agent, and antioxidizer, would appear to be harm- 
less; they have been in common use for years. 
Nevertheless, the Treasury Department's Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms reports that it is 
drafting regulations that will require full disclosure 
of ingredients on all alcoholic beverage latels. 
While this sounds like good news for drinkers, it is 
difficult to see how labeling alone could have pre- 
vented the cobalt sulfate tragedy. Research before 
the fact seems the only answer. 

Meanwhile, spokesmen for three major breweries 
have told me that their products—Coors, Rheingold, 
Budweiser, and “Bud’s” more expensive beer, M ch- 
elob—are entirely free of so-called chemical additives. 
Several other brewers insist that their products are 
“pure,” but decline to be specific about the use of ad- 
ditives or the meaning of “purity.” 


nother important difference between Ameri- 

can and imported beers arises from the 

type and quality of the hops. Brewers gen- 

erally acknowledge that the finest hops in the 

world are grown in Czechoslovakia. These delicate 

hops leave the palate free of bitter aftertaste. 

Many American brewers use a small percentage of 

these imported blossoms and make up the rest 

with hops from California and/or Oregon. Orezon 

hops, some brewers feel, now seriously rival the 

Czech blossoms. Other American brewers use a 
syrup extract of domestic hops. 

We know what hops do for beer, but we are less 
certain how they affect beer drinkers. Plant physi- 
ology, a science in vogue at the moment, is discov- 
ering that many plants contain hormonelike sub- 
Stances which perform very much like animal 
hormones in the human system. Hops contain sub- 
stances that are chemically analogous to the hu- 
man female hormone estrogen (used in The Pill), 
raising an interesting question about their effect on 
beer drinkers of both sexes. Occasionally one meets 
a woman who claims that beer turns her on. But 
who knows a “hard-hat” who says it turns him off? 

The question of hop effect appears to have ‘rst 
come up in the year 640. Saint Arnoul, ance 
Bishop of Metz, observed that bulls fed on the 
spent mash (nonalcoholic) of heavily hopped beer 
became docile and friendly. Deducing that humans 
would react the same way, he prescribed an in- 
fusion of hops and water for those in need of seda- 
tion. And for this, it is said, he became patron 
saint of brewers—which implies that his pre- 
scription worked. 

Most beers are bubbly, owing to carbonic gcid 
gas, a natural product of the primary fermentat:on 
which imparts to the brew a certain esprit, as it 
does to champagne, and is credited with increasing 
the intoxicating powers of alcohol. The usual Euro- 
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pean method of carbonating beer is to allow the 
gas to "bind" itself into the beer naturally, during 
a leisurely secondary fermentation in cool cellars. 
The result is a smooth, nongassy joy to mouth and 
stomach. The usual American method—invented, 
oddly enough, by an English chemist, in 1781—is 
to squirt the gas into the beer under high pressure. 
A large segment of the American public, long con- 
ditioned to vapid, highly charged soft drinks, swal- 
lows the burpy product of this unnatural union 
without protest. Three beers widely available in 
this country—Budweiser and Michelob, both do- 
mestic, and Heinekens, imported from the Nether- 
lands—are carbonated by the natural and ex- 
pensive method. Only Budweiser has occasionally 
advertised the fact, suggesting that its dominance 
in the marketplace (23 percent of the American 
market in 1974, or 34 million barrels) may be due 
to something other than high-powered marketing 
techniques. 

Time is another aspect of beer-making we hear a 
lot about. *Cold-aged" was once somebody's hot 
ad slogan. Well, all lager beer (/ager is the Ger- 
man word for storehouse) is aged in cold cellars, at 
just a little above 32° F. But since time is money, 
many brewers fudge more than a little on aging. 
Some, in their eagerness to supply thirsty con- 
sumers during a heat wave, have been known to 
pump their beer into the market long before the 
aging, or "lagering," phase is completed. However, 
beer does not continue to improve in the aging 
tanks after a certain period—two to three months, 
depending on the type of beer or ale. Ale, inciden- 
tally, is fermented with a different strain of yeast. 
The distinct, somewhat tart flavor of American and 
Canadian ales is produced by the special yeast, as 
is the slightly higher alcoholic content—in the vi- 
cinity of 4 percent (by weight). (Canadian beers 
tend to have a more robust flavor, owing to the 
preference of Canada’s Scotch-English brewmasters 
for a larger proportion of grain in the brewing 
mix.) English ales and beers, on the other hand, 
are often uncarbonated and tend toward blandness. 
Beers from another side of the world, such as San 
Miguel (Philippines) or Kirin (Japan), are around 
3.8 percent alcohol (by weight). These and some 
Mexican beers achieve a pleasant medium between 
the Continental Pilsners and the American types of 
Pilsner in flavor and smoothness; they are light 
without being vapid, empty, or bitter. So, by the 
way, is a fine, light beer from Israel called Mac- 
cabee, which is sparsely distributed along our east- 
ern seaboard. 

The international character of many exotic beers 
is due chiefly to German brewing technology and 
equipment, exported to faraway lands for many 
decades. As long ago as the mid-1800s, sophis- 
ticated techniques for brewing lager beer made 
their first American appearance in New Jersey. (By 
the end of the century, P. Ballantine & Sons, who 


dominated that state with their ales, porters, and 
stouts, were forced to build a beer brewery to keep 
pace with the rising tide of lager brewers.) And to- 
day Germany continues to export its technology in 
the form of trained Braumeisters; I have encoun- 
tered them in Chile, Mexico, the Philippines, and 
many years ago in Carson City, Nevada. These 
gentlemen were doggedly holding to the brewing 
methods of the Fatherland—to the extent that this 
is possible in a strange land. Compromises with 
tradition, such as the use of corn, syrups, or rice, 
were based on American methods. The point is, 
contrary to the reports of euphoric returning vaca- 
tioners, the beers being brewed in distant, romantic 
places are not local superbeers, they are pretty 
much German-American products. The so-called 
rice beers of the Orient are also a myth. Rice wine, 
yes; but beer as we know it must contain some 
malt—whose enzymes produce the fermentable 
sugar necessary for triggering the brewing process. 

Speaking of myths, the idea that draught, or 
"draft," beer can be provided in bottles or cans is 
another one. Most packaged beer is pasteurized to 
insure that any remaining microorganisms, such as 
yeast, wil! cease and desist from further activity 
that could affect shelf-life (roughly one hundred 
and twenty days). But the high temperature of 
pasteurization tends to spoil the taste of the beer. 
Thus the true beer-lover prefers draught beer, 
which is not pasteurized and must be kept in cold 
storage. Packaged beers that are sold as draught fit 
the definition. only technically, inasmuch as they 
are treated with antioxidizers, or by a process 
which filters the very life and taste out of them. 
One notable exception is Coors beer, of Colorado, 
a lovely light beer brewed aseptically and pack- 
aged in cans and bottles without pasteurizing. 

The Coors company must insist, therefore, that 
its beer be kept cold—right up to the point of sale 
to the retailer-a policy that has led the Adolph 
Coors Company to limit sales to 167 distributors in 
eleven western states. Only thus, the company 
maintains, can it assure the quality of its product. 
But early in January of this year, the United States 
Supreme Court refused to reverse a Federal Trade 
Commission order that Coors ease up on what the 
FTC called anticompetitive pricing and distribution 
practices. The company will no longer be allowed 
to restrict sales to distributors who agree to handle 
Coors according to the company's specifications, an 
odd blow against quality. 


study by Mike Royko, beer lover and col- 

A umnist for the Chicago Daily News, is not 
going to unnerve U.S. beer barons, yet it 

could be a wisp of barley straw in the wind. 


Royko conducted a beer-tasting session not long 
ago, and published the results under the title 


True Brew 


“Suds Soakers Sink Big Beer Superclaims.” Eleven 
citizens, whose ethnicity ranged from German to 
Polish to Irish to Norwegian to Jewish to WASP, 
tested twenty-two beers and one ale in unmarked 
glasses. Out of a possible fifty-five points, the up- 
per nine beers scored in this order: 


Wirzburger (Germany): 45.5 

Bass Ale (England): 45 

Point Special (Wisconsin, U.S.A.): 45 
Heinekens (Netherlands): 36.5 

Zywiec (Poland): 34.5 

Lówenbrau (Germany): 29.5 

Huber Premium (Wisconsin, U.S.A.): 29.5 
Kirin (Japan): 29 

Stroh’s (Detroit, U.S.A.): 26 


Mr. Royko goes on to say that the lowest-rank- 
ing beers were Budweiser and Schlitz, “the two 
biggest TV braggarts.” Heartwarming, as well as 
sad, is the fact that the two highly rated Wisconsin 
beers probably belong to an endangered species. 
As Newsweek recently observed, “there were 750 
breweries in the U.S. in 1933 . . . now there are 
only 64.” And the sixty-four are going fast in the 
face of heavy competition and some rather un- 
sporting practices, like price-cutting, by the big 
boys—this in spite of beer consumption having 
gone from 40 million to 133 million barrels an- 
nually over the past forty years. "Quantitative Co- 
lossalism," as sociologist Pitirim Sorokin of Har- 
vard once described the American scene: quantity 
up, quality down. 

But the quality of beer, at least in the United 
States, doesn’t necessarily correlate closely with 
taste preference, a highly subjective affair condi- 
tioned by a wide range of personal attitudes. Geo- 
graphical and social variances seem to matter as 
well. In April, 1971, New York magazine presented 
the results of their First Underground Gourmet 
Beer Olympics. The results were based on taste 
testing by differing socioeconomic groups. Two 
juries were set up. One was “blue collar" (printer, 
bartender, etc.), the other was “white collar" (col- 
umnist, salesman, etc.). The fifty-six entries, pro- 
duced by forty-nine breweries in twenty-two 
countries, were rated on a scale ranging from super 
to excellent to good to fair to poor. 

As in the Chicago testing, Würzburger led the 
field. It was the only beer rated "super." Among 
thirteen entries from eleven nations, two American 
beers rated "excellent": Rheingold and Old Bohe- 
mian. The *good" category included Schlitz along 
with twenty-four imported beers. Budweiser also 
appeared, side by side with superb light beers such 
as Carlsberg (Denmark) and Kronenbourg 
(France). Schaefer got a "fair" rating, as did the 
presumably august Dinkel-Acker. Carling rated a 
"poor," but so did such classics as Dortmunder- 
Union and Kulmbacher. Chacun à son goût. [] 
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r illie is late—of course, she is always late—but 
2 the crowd in this small packed room is not 
i resigned: people are restless, and tense. 

; | () There is a lot of lighting of cigarettes, looking at 


watches, loud orders for more drinks. And there 


are muttered rumors: she's sick. she's not coming, 
B | í | IE been in a wreck—she's just phored to say she'll be 
there in ten minutes. And eer ly. throughout all 
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that waiting for Billie, on the huge and garish 
: SE . aes jukebox one of her records is playing; from out all 
i A story by Alice Adams that poison-colored neon tubing Billie’s beautiful. 
: rich, and lonely voice is singing, “I cover the wa- 
terfront. Pm watching the sea—” 

| And then suddenly she is there, and everybody 
knows and they crane their heads backward to see 








' her, since she has come in by the street entrance 
x like anyone else. Or, not like anyone else at all: 
id she is more beautiful, more shining. holding her 
è face forward like a flower. brigh:- -eyed and smiling, 


high yellow cheekbones, white teeth. and cream- 
white gardenia at her ear. She is wearing a big fur 
coat, and behind her is a slouch-hatted man with a 
huge dog. a Dane, that is straining on a leash. The 
man has a bandage on his hand; he is Billie's 
manager, and the dog. Billie’s dog, bit him on the 
way to the show, and that is why they are late. 
With a wonderful gesture Billi2 throws her coat 
down on the stage, and for a moment she stands 
there in the spotlight, mouthing the words that are 
coming from the jukebox—"Will the one I love, be 
coming back to me?"—as everyone laughs and 
screams and applauds. 

Somewhere in that audience, probably up near 
the front, is a very young and pretty small girl, 
who is not paying much attention to Billie. Eliza 
Hamilton, with long. smooth, blond hair that curls 
suddenly at the ends, and dark blue eyes. She has 
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serious and obsessive problems of her own: Is she 
pregnant? Her heavy breasts are heavier, and sore. 
And if she is pregnant, what should she do? 
Should she marry Evan Quarles, the paler blond 
and sad, deep-southern young man at her right? 
(She is pregnant; they do marry.) She looks at him 
with a mixture of enmity and curiosity: Who is he? 
She is barely listening to Billie, who now, with her 
small combo in the background, is singing. "Once 
they called it jazztime, to a buck and wing—^ 
Singing, swinging it out. 


But that same pretty girl, that inattentive Eliza 
(Hamilton) Quarles retains that scene of Billie’s en- 
trance, and Billie singing (singing what? what was 
she wearing?). She keeps it forever somewhere in 
her mind; she brings it out and stares at it as she 
might a stone, something opalescent. At times she 
wonders how much cf it she imagined. She is a 
somewhat literary girl, who occasionally writes 
poems, although never finishing them, and she 
does not take this occupation seriously, not yet. 
For one thing, she feels that she is not the right 
shape for a poet; a poet, a woman poet, should be 
tall and thin, like her own mother, Josephine, who 
is a writer but not a poet. I am too small and 
round to be a poet, Eliza thinks, and of her own 
thought she thinks: riciculous! 


ome years later. in Maine, Eliza tries to de- 

scribe that night on Fifty-second Street to 

her younger sister, Daria, a half sister who 
would have been only a child while Billie sang. 

“But really? You were there and saw Billie? 
Alive? How come you've never told me before?” 

They are sitting in adjacent white wicker chairs. 
both facing the lake, so that from time to time ei- 
ther woman will look out there. This makes it eas- 
ier for them to talk, this lack of confrontation. 

“I thought I had." Eliza says. 

“Never. What was she like?" Daria is now look- 
ing fully at her sister. 

"She was beautiful, but it’s hard to remember. 
More than ten years ago, and l've spent so much 
time since thinking about her. Listening to her 
records." 

This conversation is taking place on a late sum- 
mer afternoon, at one end of the long porch of a 
huge gray-shingled house; a porte-cochere and a 
parking area are at the other end. 

Eliza is now a mother and a widow—technically 
a widow: she dislikes that pitying word, and be- 
sides, they were in the middle of a divorce when 
Evan Quarles shot himself. Her face has more defi- 
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nition than when she was simply a pretty girl; at 
almost thirty she looks stronger, but she could still 
be described as small and round. 

Her half sister. Daria Paulus, is ten years 
younger than Eliza, thin and dark and delicate. In 
fact, both young women resemble their fathers, 
their mothers (Josephine, the writers) first and 
third husbands. They sit tensely forward; they are 
smoking a lot, smoking and crinking iced tea, and 
listening to Billie Holiday records from a player 
somewhere within the house. “I’m traveling light, 
because my man has gone—^ 

Below the porch a flat well-tended lawn 
stretches forward to a narrow white beach of rough 
sand—to the lake. Now the dark water is smooth, 
barely lapping at the shore, and in the green-white 
leaves of the clumps of birches there is hardly a 
stir. Later, in the cool, brisk fall, there will be 
brilliant, wind-torn days, when the lake is churned 
with waves, into whitecaps, like a small and trou- 
bled sea, and the birches bent down with wind. 
But now the whole scene is quiescent, at peace, 
and the distant mountain peaks are obscured in a 
golden haze. 

Daria is to be married the next day to a man 
named Smith Worthington: the small family, Jose- 
phine and her. two daughters. has assembled itself 
for the wedding, Eliza coming out from San Fran- 
cisco, where she lives with her daughter, Cath- 
erine—with whom she was pregnant while she lis- 
tened to Billie on Fifty-second Street. Now Daria 
is still struck with the fact of Eliza's having ac- 
tually seen Billie Holiday (who died a little over à 
year before this conversation), and she says, “I 
wonder why the dog bit the man's hand, her man- 
ager. Were they married—was he her lover?" 

"| don't know, at all. And sometimes I’ve won- 
dered about the dog, and the bandaged hand," 
Eliza says musingly. "Sometimes I wonder if I saw 
another man, somewhere else, with a dog on a 
leash and a bandaged hand. Maybe Billie came in 
late, all by herself. Of course she’s what I remem- 
ber best. Her face.” 

Then, having said all that, Eliza suddenly won- 
ders why they are talking about Billie so much, or 
why at all, when tomorrow Daria is going to marry 
Smith, a promising young man, if a little colorless, 
in both respects a contrast to Daria’s usual friends. 
Why are they not talking about Smith, the wed- 
ding, their future as a couple? 

Daria’s wedding is to be, romantically, in the or- 
chard in back of the house. The orchard of gnarled 
gray apple trees, with their thick green leaves—a 
space crossed with low gray stone fences and bor- 
dered by dark woods of pine and fir and hemlock. 
Farther within those woods are huge boulders, dis- 
lodged in some ancient ice age, now submerged in 
roots and overgrown with underbrush, scattered 
with pine needles, almost camouflaged. 

The wedding has been planned by Josephine, 
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the mother of Eliza and Daria, the successful 
writer (but not a poet): some essays, biography, 
travel. A couple of early short stories. 

"Or did she ever marry anyone?" asks Daria, 
still speaking of Billie. And then she asks, im a 
softer voice, “Was Evan with you when you saw 
her?" 

Eliza then understands several related things at 
once: Daria is purposefully not talking about 
Smith, and her marriage to him—perhaps out of 
nervousness, some uncertainty, which is under- 
standable enough in any wedding circumstances, 
Eliza thinks. And also Daria wonders about Eliza’s 
marriage to Evan: What really happened? Why 
were they getting a divorce—and why did Evan kill 
himself, in the gun room at Raleigh, the prep 
school where he was teaching? 

Intimacy between the two sisters has been un- 
even, partly because of the ten years' difference in 
age; not, Eliza thinks, because of separate fathers. 
Eliza has seen their friendship as marked with 
dark areas of reticence, like craters (or whatever 
they are) on the moon. But, she wonders, does 
there come a time when all areas should be ex- 
plored, illuminated? Should she now say: Evan 
and I didn't get along, and then he fell in love 
with someone else, someone forbidden? 

Daria's thin face is sharpened and flushed with 
intensity; her gray eyes are luminous. 

Gently Eliza says, "Yes, I was with Evan. Not 
long before we were married." And lightly she 
adds, "Billie was one of the few things we agreed 
on—we were both crazy about her." 

"Smith and I like Billie too," says Daria, who 
then adds, with one of her infrequent jolts of hu- 
mor, "I hope that's not a bad sign?" 

With a sort of relief both women laugh; they 
light new cigarettes and concentrate on their :ea, 
in which most of the ice has melted. 

As Billie sings, “If I could be with you, an hour 
tonight—" 


After Evan's death, Eliza. with her daughter, 
Catherine, moved out to San Francisco, where, 
with the small insurance money, she bought a cot- 
tage on Russian Hill; she lives on an insufficient 
trust fund from her father, which she supplements 
by part-time jobs. (Appallingly, Eliza's father, who 
was Josephine's only almost-rich husband, also 
committed suicide, at the stock market crash in 
1929, just before Eliza was born. This ghastly 
coincidence—whatever one chooses to call it—has 
never been discussed as such between mother and 
daughter. Most recently, Eliza has been working 
in à heart research institute. She has what she con- 
siders to be too many love affairs, as do most of 
her friends. Some violent and troubling, others 
comfortable and uninteresting. Not much in be- 
tween. Her current relationship with a lawyer, Pat- 
rick Mulcahy, is dull. 
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"Or," says Daria, "is it a bad sign that Smith 
and Josephine are so uneasy with each other?" At 
times Daria's voice is curiously old; it becomes dry 
and tight. 

Eliza reassures her. “Not necessarily. I think it’s 
the idea of husbands. Evan, and her own three. 
Marriage itself.” 

Then Daria asks, “What about Billie—did she al- 
ways support herself? I wonder how much money 
she earned.” 

And this question is understood by Eliza as an- 
other oblique reference to, and question about, 
Smith, an economist, who presumably is interested 
in money, and who will probably earn a lot. (He 
does; more money than Eliza could imagine.) 

Eliza says, “I don’t know. I don’t think money 
was exactly her thing, somehow.” She is unable 
not to say this somewhat defiantly, money not 
being her thing, either. Then, afraid as always of 
having too great an influence on her sister, and of 
sounding opposed to Smith (is she opposed to 
him?) she modifies, “I think she was pretty careless 
about money." 

And she wonders: did she say that for Smith's 
indirect approval? She has so far very little sense 
of Smith. He has a sort of anonymous pleas- 
an:ness, but he smokes a pipe. and Eliza has a 
vague prejudice against pipe smokers. 

"In any case there they are," says Daria, as a 
car is heard being jolted over bumps, then harshly 
braked. “Why must she always drive?" 

"She doesn't trust anyone else." 

Billie is singing from the parlor—“If you could 
see me now— 


ehind the orchard a narrow road winds 

into the woods; at the beginning it is pine- 

needled, passing the hidden boulders and 
the thickets. Then it becomes hard, white-surfaced, 
winding between strict dark Norway pines, past 
small grassy meadows, and an occasional farm- 
house. The barns are connected to the houses by 
closed passageways, against heavy winter weather, 
and when the barn is larger than the house, it 
means the man is in charge, as Josephine has 
pointed out to Smith in the course of this after- 
noon's excursion. She has for the first time noticed 
that in this area most of the houses are larger than 
the barns. 

The white road then reaches a narrow black as- 
phalt highway, where it ends. The highway returns 
eventually to the lake, which is glimpsed at inter- - 
vals between pine woods, or beyond a hillock of 
grass. There are cemeteries of broken gray or old 
white stones, a logging camp, then a crossroads 
with a grocery store and a small library. 

Josephine and Smith have traversed all that this 
afternoon; she has chosen errands as a not terribly 
original way of getting to know her son-in-law-to- 
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| We. almost 
forgot they were working on it. 

Europe has a score of master blenders and perhaps the 
most famous of all are the Stokkebyes of Denmark. 
Slow. But famous. Erik Peter Stokkebye of the 
Eighteen Hundreds became infatuated with the 
mellowness and lightness of the smoke derived from 
the water pipes of Marrakesh. And he feverishly began 
Work on a pipe tobacco blend with the same 
characteristics. Sort of a Master Blender's Blend. Then 
in Nineteen Hundred and Seventy Four his grandson 
Peter called Y to say that he had finished his 
grandfather's project. 


It'sa water cooled 
smoke without water. 


We pressed for details and all 

he’d tell us about it was that it 
contained a special small leaf 
tobacco from the Atlas Mountains 
overlooking Marrakesh, and this 
was blended with select tobaccos 
of seven countries on three 
continents. None of which hed 
name. But he did mention 
that an interesting thing 
occurred on the way to 
developing “the” blend. 
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Water pipe courtesy of Valentine Museum, Richmond,Va. 
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They tookout the one thing you'd 
expect in. a pipe tobacco. Bite. 
Somewhere between the twenty-two separate hand 
processes that go into blending it, and a secret double- 
fermenting heat process, the bite was left out. The 
Stokkebyes also left out the bourbon, fruit and other 
foreign matter as there was no need for fakery in a 
blend of this nature. EXT TA TUNE 
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Wetested itina- 

few places and 

it was a.disaster. 
We asked Peter for some help 
in introducing Marrakesh. A 
He sent over this 1904 poster. $ 
from their last big advertising | 
campaign. We thanked him 
politely and went ahead and — ug 
ordered what wë considered 7 —— 
to be an eight week supply. We quietly slipped it into a 
few stores. No advertising. Just word-of-mouth. 
supply was wiped out in eight days. We had back orders 
for hundreds of cases. Many irate customers. And a 
family whose idea of "staffing up : 
to meet demand" was when 
they put on Uncle Karl to 
fill a four box order for 
Winston Churchill. 


Odense. 
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When the British want something smashing, a change from 


the usual cocktail or whisky, they have a Pimm’s. Its distinctive taste 
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be. The *Evan experience," as she thinks of it, not 
to mention her own three marriages—none madly 
successful, she sometimes sighingly says—has made 
her nervous about the marriages of her daughters. 
And Daria at twenty seems incredibly young. and 
so vulnerable—much more so than Eliza at that 
same age. Eliza has always been strong—unlike her 
father, thinks Josephine, remembering Caleb Ham- 
ilton. Like both her daughters, Josephine married 
at twenty. 

In the back seat is Catherine, Eliza's daughter. 
Catherine is fat and blond, pleasantly self-suf- 
ficient, affectionate and rather quiet—qualities that 
are to describe her for life, more or less. 

The afternoon has been nice enough, but unsuc- 
cessful, in that Smith does not let himself be 
known. He is exceptionally polite—though not, 
thank God, with those elaborate manners Evan 
had, but then poor Evan was so southern. And he 
has an air of innocence—those wide and opaque 
brown eyes. But how could a brilliant young econ- 
omist—Harvard, summa cum laude, a Ph.D. at 
twenty-four—possibly be so innocent? Josephine 
has tried to draw him out about politics—to her, 
always crucial in an assessment of people—but with 
considerable unsuccess. He is unenthusiastic about 
the Kennedys, as she is herself, but she cannot tell 
from which point of view: her own, which is 
vaguely socialist, or from the right. 

At least his features are not bland: Smith is a 
decisively handsome young man, with thick dark 
brown hair above a fine high white forehead, and 
eyebrows that flare up slightly at the ends. Only 
his chin is a little blurred. Looking ahead, Jose- 
phine decides that he will look even better in 
middle age: distinguished, properly graying. Per- 
haps he will go into politics? (He does, but not in 
a way that Josephine could predict: he is in fact, 
in the early seventies, to be questioned by a fed- 
eral grand jury for allegedly illegal contributions to 
the 1972 campaign.) 

“Have you ever thought about politics for your- 
self?" she asks. 

"Never," says Smith, more firmly than he has 
said anything so far. 

Using an old phrase of her own, Josephine 
thinks: He's a Money Person. 

She herself has looked about the same for the 
past twenty years: a tall thin woman with very 
white hair, and bright blue eyes, a smoothly 
tanned skin. Still somewhat Thirties in her behav- 
ior, left-wing Thirties with its Bohemian overtones, 
she tends to dress in ways that could be described 
as peasanty; her daughters so describe her longish, 
flowered skirts and billowing blouses. She is aware 
of their view, and does not care at all; a secure 
woman, she knows that this is how she likes to 
dress. 

She parks the car in the pine-needled clearing 
past the porte-cochere, and she and Smith walk 
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around to the porch, with Catherine. Daria mses to 
greet them; Eliza has gone inside to turn the 
record off. 


At dinner, as she sometimes does, Josephine 
talks more than anyone else, aad with an unaccus- 
tomed lurch of sympathy, Eliza thinks: Poor Jose- 
phine, she’s more unstrung than any of us are. But 
in her mind Eliza is writing a letter to Patrick 
Mulcahy, the man with whom she is involved, in 
San Francisco, whom (although he is dull) she 
sometimes thinks of marrying. *This house is from 
another world," she is writing. in her mind. "Cer- 
tainly another century. Actually my mother inher- 
ited it when her parents died, and it has survived 
all the storms of her life, the husbands and her 
work, Daria and me. I think she would die if she 
lost it, and it is a wonderful hcuse. The rooms—the 
halls—kitchen—the pantry that smells of apples—all 
the windows looking out to the lake. The attic full 
of books, and generations of colls. Dolls’ heuses." 
She imagines that after dinner she will go upstairs 
and write that letter; very likely Daria and Smith 
will want to be alone, and Josephine always works 
at night. She has said that she is well into a book 
about Elinor Wylie. 

"It will actually be more like a party than a 
wedding. a nice informal family party. Just a few 
neighbors, old friends." Josephine has said all this 
before, in fact several times, in the course of the 
day. “Smith, dear, won't you have another ear of 
corn? Catherine?" 

Smith declines; Catherine says, “Yes, lIl have at 
least two more." 


ut later, in her room, although seated at her 

desk, Eliza is not writing a letter; she is 

working on a poem, or perhaps it is a 
poem. She is playing with images of the house and 
the lake, a kaleidoscope of words, of patterns of 
words—and she smiles to herself with pleasure as 
she works. 

This night is very warm for Maine, in laie Au- 
gust, and just now it is whitely illuminated by the 
moon; moonlight makes long shadows across the 
lawn, below Eliza's window, and out on the lake 
there is a glimmering path of moonlight. Once, à 
long time ago, she and Daria went out in a canoe 
at night, to follow such a path: Eliza can see them 
clearly now, as though from shore—herself, much 
taller, paddling in the stern, and small Daria in the 
bow, putting down her paddle and turning excit- 
edly to exclaim, or to ask something. 

Now, on an impulse, Eliza decides to go outside 
for a moment, to abandon what is not yet a poem, 
and to see the lake and the moonlight. 

It seems silly to dress again; she leaves her room 
and tiptoes down the hall, naked beneath her linen 
robe. She is remembering a childhood time of ter- 
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ror in that hall: she had been reading Scoitish 
Chiefs; and imagined that English ghosts lurked 
there. She passes the room next to hers, in waich 
Catherine must be asleep. passes Josephine's rcom. 
Daria and Smith have tactfully been given adjoin- 
ing rooms at the far end of the hall, in which -hey 
must now also be asleep, or making love. 

She goes down the wide steps, tiptoeing, guard- 
ing against creaks, across the broad entrance ħall, 
and she opens the door to the porch. 

Someone is out there, someone sitting on the 
chair where this afternoon she herself sat, next to 
Daria on her chair, as they talked and listened to 
Billie. A man is there. But before she has time to 
be frightened, she sees that it is Smith. Smith 
Worthington, still fully dressed, with his unlit »ipe 
in one hand. 

Irritated, she nevertheless says, softly and pleas- 
antly, “Oh, hi," and—unavoidably—she goes over 
to where he is. 

Oddly enough, he seems very glad to see her: 
rising, affably touching her elbow, he says, “How 
nice. l've been hoping that sometime we could 
talk." 

Docilely she sits down in Daria's chair, and she 
wonders what he could possibly want to talk 
about—to her. She is conscious of her nakedmess 
beneath the robe, her big loose breasts, and fo- an 
instant it occurs to her that Smith means to make 
love to her: but of course he does not: he is not 
like that. Nevertheless, she tightens the robe about 
her and sits up straight, and asks, "Where's 
Daria?" 

“Asleep, I guess.” He sounds puzzled, but then 
seems quickly to catch what she meant. “Oh, I see. 
You thought that I—that we—that Daria and | 
would be together.” 

This has been said accusingly, and so Eliza ad- 
mits, "Well, yes, I did, in fact.” Well, yes, she 
thought that people who loved each other would 
make love (even, as she had pointed out to Evan- 
dying-of-guilt, even if it breaks certain rules). 

Now she sighs, knowing surely that their conver- 
sation will be impossible. 

He surprises her by saying next, “I haven’t really 
told Daria this yet, but there’s a good chance that 
we may move out to California. To your arez, in 
fact." 

"Really? But that's marvelous." 

"Yes." He pauses momentarily, so that again she 
thinks obscurely of sex, and then he says, "There's 


an opportunity for me to make a great deal of 


money." 

In the half-light, the midnight moonlight, 
Smith's face is vague, is more boyish, more in- 
nocent even than usual. Suppose, Eliza unreason- 
ably wonders, suppose I made a pass at aim, 
reached and knowingly kissed that soft cu-ved 
mouth? But why does she even think of this, since 
it is not something that she wants to do? She does 
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not want Smith. She looks out at the glinting lake, 
at the cold gray sand where she had meant to 
walk, feeling more lonely than if she were in fact 
alone. 

Of course she should ask Smith about his work 
possibility, but she does not know what to ask, and 
she remembers an old phrase of Josephine's: the 
Money People. What Smith is; what she is not. 

He surprises her again by saying, “I don't know 
the San Francisco area well at all. And I was won- 
dering about an appropriate place for us to live." 

One of us, Eliza at that moment thinks, one of 
us IS crazy, raving mad. But why should it be 
smith, who after all is not saying anything so bi- 
zarre? "Appropriate" may be a pompous word, but 
not a crazy one. And not for the first time, she 
thinks, I am the one who is mad, it is obviously 
me. 

"Woodside," she says to Smith. “Daria loves the 
country, and it's elegant there. It will remind her 
of here. Of Maine." 

He has taken out a tiny notebook and—in- 
credibly—makes a notation. Then he asks Eliza, 
"How far from the city, would you say?" 

“I don't know. Less than an hours drive, l 
think." 

He seems to note that also, and then he says 
what perhaps he had meant all along to say: “I do 
hope, Eliza, that your own life will be more set- 
tled. Soon." 

She giggles in a way that is girlish and quite out 
of character. Who is she—Daria? Possibly her 
daughter, Catherine? Then she says, “I suppose 
you mean that I should get married—again?" 

What else could he possibly mean? Smith nods. 

And so, having judged that he considers her 
crazy, and that quite possibly he is right, Eliza de- 
cides that she will confirm his view; she will make 
him see her as really mad. 

"Im not really convinced about marrying,” she 
says. "Isn't it perhaps done too often? Look at Jo- 
sephine. Once might be enough. Really, why 
should I marry again? Why would marriage make 
me more appropriate?" She has been unable not 
to italicize the word. 

"Well, I do see that your first experience was— 
unfortunate," Smith manages to say. “But I’m sure 
that next time it will all work out." 

She is off. "Unfortunate! Poor Evan, he never 
should have married anyone, especially not me. 
But I was pregnant, and he fet guilty about me, 
we both felt guilty. What a way to marry!" She re- 
alizes that she is speaking too loudly. She stops, 
and in the silence that follows she crazily imagines 
that a ghostly Billie Holiday 5 singing; she can 
hear that solitary mourning voice. 

“I didn’t know all that," savs Smith. Can this 
possibly be true? Surely everyone knew she was 
pregnant; even Daria at that age could count. 

"There's more," Eliza wildly says; she is on the 


verge of saying to him what she has not said to 
anyone in her family. especially not to Daria: 
Evan fell in love with someone else—a boy. 

Now she does not say that to Smith either; she 
feels that Smith could handle such information 
even less than Daria cculd. 

(And her sense of him is accurate: later, when 
Smith is to be tried, he is to say to the press that 
he is afraid of going to jail, specifically afraid of 
homosexual rape.) 

“I’m not even very interested in money," Eliza 
feebly says. 

He laughs in a small, dismissing way. "That's 
easy enough to say." 

Eliza is suddenly experiencing a curious sense of 
elation: having meant to sound insane, to shock 
Smith, she feels herself instead coming into focus, 
as sometimes words do when she is writing. 

She stands up. “Well, actually I came down to 
walk on the beach, but I guess I won't." 

He stands too. He says, "You know, you're 
really crazy.” 

"You're probably rigat." She laughs. 

They do not kiss goodnight. 


Eliza has a photographic memory, of a certain 
kind: certain scenes fash across her mind like 
slides. Earlier she has seen Billie enter the night- 
club on Fifty-second Street, and this short space of 
time with Smith is another scene that she is to remem- 
ber and to review in years to come. But for a long time 
that moment of elation is missing from the picture; 
she might as well have been drunk, or high. Nor, re- 
seeing Smith's pale, serious young face, is she sure 
what made her think that he was crazy. 


And that night, trying to sleep, she reviews an- 
other scene. 

“The most beautiful boy in the world has ap- 
peared in my Cicero dass," says Evan, in his soft 
southern voice, one bright fall day at lunch. 

Eliza is feeding Catherine, their daughter, in her 
high chair. “Really?” she says distractedly, spoon- 
ing mashed plums into Catherine's purple mouth. 

"Really. He's enough to make me wonder if I 
could be queer.” Sayimg this, Evan laughs unsuc- 
cessfully, ending in a cough. He has gained a lot 
of weight in the past two years, the years of their 
marriage. 

Eliza is unpleasantly struck by what he has said, 
and she thinks (unkindly?) that he is not sophis- 
ticated enough to get away with a remark of that 
sort. Or is he testing her sophistication? Also, since 
they almost never make love, what he says can 
only be depressing. 

But then, in the following months, as it becomes 
clear that Evan is truly, obsessionally in love with 
that beautiful boy, Eliza experiences a sort of re- 
lief: his distaste for her is not her fault, she is not 
a distasteful person, she is simply a woman. 
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In fact she is much less shocked by the idea of 
homosexuality than Evan is, and thus (or so she 
feels the situation) she is faced with two necessi- 
ties: one, of comforting Evan, of saying that what 
he feels is all right; and two, of separating herself 
from him. 

When he kills himself she experiences an impos- 
sible conflict of emotions—guilt (Perhaps after all it 
was her fault? She was not “womanly” enough, or 
too womanly?) and pain (Christ, poor Evan) and 
rage (How could he have done this to his child—to 
Catherine, their child?). 

For a protracted period after that she has no 
love affairs at all, and then toc many. 


he wedding is just as Josephine intended: 

beautiful and conclusive Episcopal words 

are spoken, and then it is a party, in an or- 
chard on a brilliant, deep blue afternoon. Fall is 
somehow suddenly in the air, along with smells of 
apples and of freshly mown grass, of sweet dry 
hay, and wind. Goldenrod stands beside the road, 
and Indian paintbrush beside the low stone fences. 
And behind the orchard the long house lies low 
against the land, its long wiadows reflecting the 
lowering sun, its shingles silver in that fading light. 

All afternoon Eliza has been watching the joy- 
ously innocent faces of Daria and Smith. Together 
they look even younger than either separately did. 
And, juxtaposed to Smith's soft face, Daria's fea- 
tures are finer, sharper. and more poignant than 
before. 

To Eliza, the sight is terribly sad, but why? After 
all, there is always the chance that what happens 
will be unusual—a good marriage. (It is she, Eliza, 
who is crazy, not Smith Worthington.) 

Fat and happy and pretty in her flowered dress, 
Catherine, who was the flower girl, loves every- 
thing about this wedding. “I love weddings!” she 
cries out to her mother, to Eliza. “How many times 
are people allowed to marry? i'd like to be a bride 
a dozen times." 

The other guests are mostlv old—old friends of 
Josephine's, old neighbors. Gently shocked. they 
now laugh softly at Catherine they look curiously 
at Eliza, never knowing what anyone in this family 
will say or do next. 

Eliza takes her daughters hand, and they start 
toward the house, toward the festively decorated 
dining room, and the cutting of the cake. 


That night, after Daria and Smith and all the 
wedding guests are gone, it is Eliza and Josephine 
who sit in the adjacent wicker chairs, on the long 
front porch, watching the flickering lights from the 
faintly smaller moon, as it is reflected in the lake's 
small waves. The two women, unlikely mother and 
daughter (or so they seem to themselves) converse 
in à desultory, pleasant, if nearly exhausted way, 


as they listen to music from the machine inside the 
house. 

Not Billie; they are listening to someone named 
Horace Silver, whom Eliza has not heard before—a 
marvelous, dazzling pianist. 

"And a Portuguese Negro," explains Josephine. 
"Satisfying two of my positive biases." 

They laugh, and then Eliza says, “Well, yes, but 
do Portuguese really qualify as a minority?" 

"I don't know about that, but some of them are 
terribly attractive. One almost broke my heart. A 
consul." 

An unusual remark from Josephine, and for an 
instant they are simply two women, talking. Eliza 
wishes her mother would go on in that vein. She 
would like to ask when? where? was he married? a 
Catholic? (Well, of course he would have been.) 
Eliza has been through most of these troubles her- 
self, and she is even struck with a quick dart of 
nostalgia for those past loves, and for all the talk 
about them with her friends. 

But Josephine has her own ideas about motaer- 
daughter conversations, and about most things. “In 
any case, isn't Horace Silver terrific?" she says. 

"Isn't he though," agrees her daughter, who is 
thinking that what he is is incredibly sexy—which 
she does not say. 

The record stops, and neither woman moves to 
change it. 

And into that silence Josephine makes her sec- 
ond startling remark of the evening. She says, 
"Smith—there's something so very odd about that 
boy. I don't know—" 

"Yes" They look at each other—another rare 
moment of accord. But neither of these highly ver- 
bal women is able to say what she really thinks. 

"He's very ambiguous," says Josephine, and then 
laughs, aware that she has echoed what Smith 
himself said when she questioned him about a cer- 
tain contemporary political figure-a man whc, to 
Josephine, is an unambiguous villain. 

From far across the lake a loon calls, and Jose- 
phine says, “They always sound somehow female, 
don't they? When I was living in the Village I used 


to walk past the Women's De:ention Home, and 
sometimes a woman would cry out like that." 

On the other side of the lake, just visible now in 
the moonlight, are some small and oddly shaped 
islands, mostly rocks, with dark clumps of trees. 
Loons live there, and other wild birds, and squir- 
rels and chipmunks and rabb.ts. “Someone told 
me,” says Josephine, “that those islands are very 
like those along the coast of Yugoslavia, below 
Dubrovnik.” She laughs, “I must be getting ready 
for a trip.” 

They are quiet for a while, end then they both 
say that it is time for bed; they are tired. 

At the head of the stairs they lightly kiss good- 
night, and separate. 


Seated at her desk, Eliza takes up the fragments, 
the patterns of words that she had begun the night 
before. She crosses out one that was wrong, adds a 
phrase. What is on the paper by now is a mess, 
and so on a clean page she copies it out. She reads 
over what is there, and her blood races as she rec- 
ognizes what she sees: a finished poem—small and 
beautiful, complete. 

She gets up abruptly from the desk, she hurries 
to get ready for bed. 

Although terribly tired, she is wakeful; her mind 
races about, back and forth across her life, those 
almost thirty years of it. Behinc her closed eyelids 
her past is vividly present: she can see poor, 
doomed Evan (with diminishing pain, she notes, at 
last)—can see chunky Catherine. as a baby, laugh- 
ing. Daria, a dark and skimpy little girl, crying 
over a kitten that was scratched by a squirrel, near 
this house—the house that she can see steadily, 
never changing, over all the years of her life. 

Close now to sleep, she all at once sees Billie 
again, long-awaited and vividly beautiful. Billie en- 
ters the club, with her straining gray dog ahead of 
her; Billie holds his leash up high, she holds her 
head high, her lovely face, and after Billie and the 
dog comes the slouch-hatted man with his ban- 
daged hand. Of course that is how they entered, in 
that order. OU 
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OF MEMOIRS AND MAGPIES 


Some years ago I decided to get 
myself a bookplate. It wasn’t quite 
pure vanity, for part of the pleasure 
of book collecting lies in the aware- 
ness of past ownerships, and I like 
to think of some browser of the 
twenty-second century (if books and 
browsers still then exist) coming on 
my plate in a volume he fancies. 
There was the question of design: a 
general emblem for the sort of book 
I enjoy possessing. Various elegant 
moL/s were proposed by the wood- 
cut artist. But in the end only one, 
not at all elegant, seemed appropri- 
ate; I now have a plate that shows 
my name surrounded by magpies. 

Every treatise on bibliomania re- 
peats the same excellent advice— 
stick to one age, one feld, one 
press, one author . . . specialize or 
waste your money. All mine has 
gone down the drain, since I have 
never bought for editions or bind- 
ings or printers, and ever less for 
literary standing. All I have are 
waifs and strays, a broken-backed 
detritus from the last four centuries, 
most of which the 
rest of the world has 
quite rightly consigned 
to oblivion. My lack of 
decent reading has be- 
come increasingly em- 
barrassing. I am faced 
with it every time I meet 
students, and the vast un- 
charted spaces in my knowl- 
edge of the contemporary—and 
the classical—novel are revealed. 
When humiliated beyond endur- 
ance, I sometimes pretend that 
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by John Fowles 


apart from one or two old favorites, 
like Defoe, Austen, and Peacock, I 
much prefer bad novels to good 
ones. In one sense that is true. A 
bad novel tells you more about the 
age it was written in than a good 
one—a proposition so blasphemous 
to the average  classic-stuffed 
Strasbourg goose, alias academic, 
that it must be correct. 

Unkind; but at least it leads me 
to a shadow of a first connecting 
principle in my own reading. Above 
all I like a book to give me the 
sharp feel of the age it was written 
in, which is one reason I prefer 
early editions, however imperfect, to 
the best annotated modern ones. 
Textual accuracy and apparatus at- 
tract me far less than the idea that 
this is how the book “felt” when the 
writer was still alive; and this in 
turn is because I regard the kind of 
books I collect as space or time ma- 
chines: examples of science fiction 
in reverse, glimpses of an unknown 
past. Only a few weeks ago I picked 
up for less than a pound a coverless 
but otherwise complete descending 
of hair by the key witness at a 


French murder trial of 1817. During 
the trial, the lady had broken down 
and changed testimony, and got an 
exceedingly bad name for herself; 
and the Mémoire is an attempt on 
Clarisse Manson’s part to explain 
her behavior to the world before the 
appeal hearing..To do that she 
recounts in every detail where she 
was and what she did on the days 
surrounding the murder; and sud- 
denly the miracle takes place, one is 
back in the March of 1817, in the 
remote town of Rodez in the Avey- 
ron, and inside the mind of a neu- 
rotically intelligent and self-drama- 
tizing young Frenchwoman. For me 
such reading experiences are very 
like landing on another, and in- 
habited, planet. 

Or I think of another recent buy: 
An Enquiry into, and Detection of 
the Barbarous Murther of the late 
Earl of Essex. Officially, the earl 
committed suicide about 9 A.M. on 
the morning of July 13, 1683; but 
this long pamphlet of 1689 sets out 
to show he was murdered by the es- 

tablishment papists. 

It was written by 

"Plotter" Ferguson, a 

vitriolic polemicist of 
the Puritan New Left in 
the late seventeenth 
century. He recreates that 
July morning and then 
analyzes its events with all 
the sharp eye for conflicting 
detail and the contemptuous 
skepticism of a Sherlock Holmes. 
Once again, the reading leaps the 
imagination back over three cen- 













turies—into both the strange and 
grisly mystery of Essex's death and 
the oddly proleptic political anger 
that drove Ferguson and his kind. 

Old trials, travel books, and his- 
torical memoirs provide this experi- 
ence far more vividly than any 
other category. Novels, alas, are 
very rarely half as convincing and 
exciting. Yet I believe my predi- 
lection for the kind of true history 
described above does help me in 
writing my own fiction. The great 
bulk of such reading willy-nilly 
steeps the mind in narrative tech- 
nique—and not the artificial in- 
ventions of the novelist, but the real 
thing. Good memoirists often show 
an economy of characterization, a 
swiftness of narrative pace, an ear 
for the kernel of dialogue, that puts 
the mere fictioneer to shame. I have 
learned a lot from them. 

I also hate books that can be put 
down; and if they have no narrative 
to sustain them, then they had bet- 
ter, so far as I am concerned, be 
bloody good in other directions. 
Narrative is my second connective 
principle in choice cf reading. I 
have an unlimited greed for it, 
which seriously distorts my literary 
judgment. An abysmaily low bore- 
dom threshold has prevented me 
from ever finishing countless serious 
and worthy novels by serious and 
worthy authors. I can admire people 
like Richardson and George Eliot, 
but I could never read them for 
pleasure. All this makes it difficult 
for me to answer questions about 
influence. 

I would admit it, in a direct and 
singular sense, of only one of my 
own books—the first in writing, 
though not in the publishing. The 
Magus is a kind of homage to Le 
Grand Meaulnes—but even that 
flawed masterpiece (whose faults I 
can see, whose deep emotional hold 
on me I cannot understand) had 
usurped another, the first book I 
ever loved passionately and almost 
totally lived—and which I think | 
should have to name, on quasi- 
archetypal grounds, if one is limited 
to a unique master-influence. That 
is Richard Jefferies’ Bevis. I still 
consider it the best boys’ story in 
the language; and the fact that not 
one child in a million today has 
read it I regard as their loss, not 
proof of my faulty judgment. 

I have in any case no memory a 
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all for novels, for their ideas, plots, 
and characters. I could not even re- 
constitute my own with any accu- 
racy if I were obliged to. I suppose 
I read as I write. I live the direct 
and present experience very in- 


tensely; but when it is over, it sinks’ 


very rapidly out of sight. So all I 
can honestly offer is a couple of 
dozen shelves of magpie nonsense, 
nine-tenths forgotten by everyone 
else and even by myself, in every 
but some very remote and rare- 
snagging sense. Let me pick down a 
few atrandom... 

Mémoires de Trenck, 1789, a great 
prison escape story; Roswall and 
Lillian, the 1822 reprint, Swin- 
burne’s copy; Menagiana, pirated 
1693, full of good anecdotes; Tell It 
All, 1878, an anti-Mormon classic; 
the Sporting Magazine for 1816, 
splendid on the “Fancy”; The Dia- 
boliad, 1776, a furious squib by Wil- 
liam Combe; The Wild Party, by 
the American writer Joseph Mon- 
cure March, privately printed in 
1929, a very odd piece of Jazz Age 
doggerel I am not alone in admir- 
ing; a reprint of the Bedford Eyre 
Roll for 1227, a real time machine; 
On the Height of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, 1828, John Dalton, and 
signed by him; Account of a visit to 
Rome, 1899, manuscript aad hilar- 
iously priggish; Mémoires de Martin 
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du Bellay, 1573, Joachim’s uncle, 
with an eyewitress account by the 
old boy of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold; Pidgin English Sing-Song, 
1876 (*Littee Jack Horner / Makee 
sit inside corner / Chow-chow he 
Clismas pie. . . .”); Candide, 1761, 
Geneva, containing the first edition 
of the spurious second part; Lost 
Countess Falka, 1897, a yellowback 
by Richard Herry Savage and cur- 
rently my nomination for the worst 
novel in the English language; the 
Mercure Galart for September, 
1685, with a fascinating account of 
how the Bolognese dwarfed their 
spaniels (they immersed the puppies 
daily in eau-de-vie, then bashed 
their noses in); Souvenir Programme 
of the Cornish Gorsedd of the Bards, 
1938; An Essay on the Art of Inge- 
niously Tormentmg, 1804 . . . 

That seems a fitting title on which 
to stop, and I will spare you all the 
other forgotten plays, travels, mem- 
oirs, murders, and whatnot I have 
accumulated over the years. I am 
afraid this cannot seem serious; and 
yet it is more so than you may 
think. A novelis: must, I believe, ex- 
tend humani nihil alienum to books 
as well. A quite literal pair of mag- 
pies breed in my garden every year. 
Wicked creatures though they are, I 
let them be. Cne must not harm 
one's own. 





CYRIL CONNOLLY, LAST BOOKMAN 
by Melvin Maddocks 


All his life—seventy-one years, 
longer than he might have chosen— 
the late Cyril Connolly played the 
brilliant failure, the cleverest boy in 
the class, who could have stood first 
if only he cared to. And what a 
class it was! At Eton or Oxford (or 
both) Connolly was a schoolmate of 
Evelyn Waugh, George Orwell, An- 
thony Powell, Graham Greene, and 
Henry Green. 

Since his death on November 26, 
the obituaries have been dutiful 
and affectionate but a little con- 
descending. “Ah yes,” the elegists 
appear to be saying, “you’re right, 
Cyril. You didn’t make it, did 
you? But we still love you, old boy. 
And now that you’re dead, the least 
we can do is forgive you for 
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what you never became... 

In his final, often touching trib- 
ute, Stephen Spender did not ne- 
glect to menticn Virginia Woolf's 
opinion that Connolly was a “smarti- 
boots" or E. M Forster's judgment 
that Connolly's extravagant style of 
hedonism “‘discredited pleasure." 
Spender’s apology ran more or less 
like this: Connolly was a marve- 
lously funny man who never quite 
grew up. The defense rested upon 
those two familiar arguments of 
hard-pressed friends: (1) you had to 
be there to appreciate him; and (2) 
you should have known him when. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, still another 
schoolmate, was quoted to supply 
the kiss of death. Connolly, it 
seems, was “without doubt the most 
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gifted undergraduate of his genera- 
tion." 

Of such are carved the epitaphs 
of child prodigies. 

How much bet:er Connolly was at 
putting himsel? down! His one 
novel, 7he Rock Pool (1935), was 
all about failure, devoted, in the au- 
thor's words, to * the central concept 
of the nineteen-twenties—futility.” 
Its antihero, a supercilious young 
aesthete named Naylor, drifts into 
an expatriate colony on the French 
Riviera and slowly drowns in Per- 
nod, with reliable help from two 
lifelong Connol y ailments, unre- 
quited love and writer's block. De- 
spite the obligatory flippancy, no- 
body—not even Waugh—has_ used 
party-going to stage a more savage 
descent into hell. Naylor’s final 
line—pure Connclly in its arrogant 
self-mockery—reads: “I shall culti- 
vate obscurity and practise failure, 
so repulsive in others, in oneself of 
course the only dignified thing." 

But it was as a writer of nonfic- 
tion, as an autobiographer and a 
critic, that Connolly perfected the 
tragicomic character wincing with 
self-contempt, the persona non grata 
to himself: Connolly the failure. In 
Enemies of Promise (1938)—“Prom- 
ise!” he sighed, “Fatal word . . ."— 
he kept his distance by inventing an 
alter ego named Walter Savage 
Shelleyblake and deploying him as 
a cautionary example of how writers 
fail. Drink, Sex. Sloth, too much 
Money (or too ttle), Journalism— 
the enemies live and breathe like 
characters in a morality play. In a 
final memoir-chapter, “A Georgian 
Boyhood,” Connolly let his cat out 
of the bag: “I have always disliked 
myself at any given moment. The 
total of such moments is my life." 
His next book, The Unquiet Grave 
(1944), picked things up from there, 
with no masks, n» indirection at all. 

Connolly described this remark- 
able little journzl—a sort of scrap- 
book of pensées, aphorisms, and 
quotations in Latin and French as 
well as English—as “a word-cycle in 
three or four rhythms: art, love, na- 
ture, and religion," representing 
"the doubts and reflections of a 
year." There is guilt enough to sat- 
isfy the most self-flagellating: “Ap- 
proaching forty, sense of total fail- 
ure; not a writer but a ham actor,” 
and so on. Bit by bit a superb self- 
portrait mercilessly emerges of a 


My name is Tony Jones.I just quit my job 
as Associate Editor of Harper’s Magazine 
because I had an offer I couldn’t refuse. 


You see, for some time now I've been hoping to start an 
entirely new kind of publication. Now the opportunity is 
here—if I can persuade you to help me make the most of 
it. 


No, not by subscribing. I need writers. Researchers. Editors. 


Requirements: You are on your own. 


And by you, I mean you. The new publication I'm asking 
you to help get started will be produced by its readers. 
By you, I hope. 


As a matter of fact, the whole idea hinges on whether or 
not you contribute. Let me give you some background: 


I was proud to work on Harper's Magazine, and I worked 
hard on it, but Harper's and other top magazines are 
committed to publishing the "best" writers in the world. 
This is understandable. And I agree we need this kind of 
source. 


But this policy locks out communication of another. and 
in my opinion just as necessary, sort—different, honest, 
independent messages from the great numbers of intelli- 
gent and involved men and women who don't happen to 
be writers who know editors. 


I want to offer a variety of communications from real 
people about just about anything. Short and pithy. Or 
longer if it plays that way. I'd have more by-lines than 
any other publication in the world. If my readers really 
did contribute. 


In a real sense, this communication would be a collection 
of points of view. A swatch of our consciousness. An on- 
going biopsy of our civilization. 

When I announced my intention to Russell Barnard, the 
publisher of Harper's, he pledged that if I could actually 
develop the kind of magazine I wanted, he would pub- 
lish it. 


So I've decided to revive the famous HARPER'S WEEK- 
LY, a national newspaper that flourished concurrently 
with the monthly Harper's Magazine from 1857 to 1918. 


The people who ran that old weekly had the temerity to 
call it “a journal of civilization." Well, that is exactly 
what I have in mind for the new Harper's Weekly. 


I want you, its reader, to write for it. I want you to write 
about your point of view from where you are. If you are 
a businessman and you want to talk about business, go 
ahead. If you are a housewife and you want to write about 
the effects of permissiveness on children, I think you are 
highly qualified. If you are a doctor who wants to pick 
up a pen and write a piece on your secret desire to be- 
come a hod carrier, I think it would be interesting. 


Do you see it? A magazine containing people's thoughts 
and shouts. A kind of extended variant of the Op-Ed 
page of The New York Times, the letters to the editors of 
all times, hubbubby, and reflective of our civilization. 


Frankly, many "experts" say Harpers Weekly doesnt 
have a chance. Reason? That you won't believe that I 


really mean what I say about you writing for it or re- 
searching for it. 


Friend, I not only mean it, I mean it so much that my 
main worry about this enterprise is that you won't con- 
tribute. 


I believe we need more exchange. We need more men 
and women of letters. People who can sit down and think 
something through and then write about it—not neces- 
sarily for posterity but to get the rest of us thinking. 


Look, I'm also going to go out and buttonhole a person 
I think we should hear from who may not be a subscrib- 
er. And ask him to write. And I'm thinking of challenging 
some young artists to see if they can do as well with car- 
toons as old Thomas Nast did. I reserve rights like that. 
But once again, reader friend, the nub of the magazine 
will be your contributions, clips, original writing, or re- 
sponses to other writing. 


I've always felt it was a distinctly American trait that we 
had something to say. All of us. And that we couldn't be 
scared off or even bored off from saying it. 


That when it came right down to it, we stood up and 
spoke our minds and left it at: "That's my opinion, bub." 


I believe this is still true. And I love it about us. As for 
the reading, I believe we have a genuine and unfulfilled 
hunger to talk to each other. 


O.K.If you're interested, you can help us in any of 3 ways. 
l. Do research for us. As an active reader, you no doubt 
scan a wide variety of publications such as your local 
newspaper, specialized newsletters, professional, literary 
and political journals. Clip and send us items you think 
deserve attention. For each item we use, vou'll receive a 
credit line and a research fee of $10. 

2. Write for us, especially about things in your immediate 
experience that deserve sharing. Published contributions 
will carry your name and hcmetown, and you will receive 
an honorarium of $25. 

3. Support Harpers Weekly. You can have a free look 
at Harpers Weekly and save $6 

Harpers Weekly. “A Journal of Civilization." Or an in- . 
quiry into whether or not personal accountability is still 
a real force in us. 
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and get the rest of my subscription Address 

(24 issues in all). If I’m not satis- 

fied, I'll write "cancel" on my bill City 

and keep my first issue free. 

SEND NO MONEY NOWI State Zip 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 

Harper's Weekly, 381 West Center St., Marion, Ohio 43302 
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When a publisher proclaims a mas- 
terpiece, look out. But what if the 
publisher’s opinion is confirmed by 
the nation’s most distinguished poet- 
novelist-scholar? Robert Penn Warren 
has written: “YOUNG THOMAS 
HARDY is a triumphant successor to 
Rosert GirrinGs’ triumphant biogra- 
phy of Keats. It is clearly the biogra- 
phy to supersede all others—a memo- 
rial to the human complexity, 
courage, and pathos of a life and a 
noble achievement.” 


“I have a faculty," Thomas Hardy 
once wrote, "for burying an emotion 
in my heart or brain for forty years, 
and exhuming it at the end of that 
time as fresh as when interred." In- 
deed, Hardy may have been the most 
remarkable of all English writers in 
the devious yet subtle way he utilized 
his early emotional life in his novels 
and poems. 


This “biography in the grand man- 
ner" (Donald Davie) tells us the de- 
tails of that early life that Hardy 
later suppressed, and why he sup- 
pressed it; it tells us of his humble 
upbringing and self-education, of his 
incredible susceptibility to women; of 
the discovery of his talent and learn- 
ing to practice it. When Gittings 
leaves Hardy at thirty-six, we realize, 
in poet-novelist-scholar David 
Wagoner’s words, “It is as true and 
moying a portrait of this complex ge- 
nius as we are ever likely to get." //- 
lustrated. 


YOUNG THOMAS HARDY 


by 
Robert Gittings 


$10.00 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 
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man who drinks too much, works 
too little, and cries easily, especially 
in the morning, when only the 
memories of his pet lemurs seem to 
console him. By his “‘literary 
charm,” his excessive “desire to 
please,” the wretch is condemned to 
amuse others if not himself. Women 
may leave him—he is cruelly 
graphic with himself on this sub- 
ject—but his readers, alas, won't. 
They and he (together with a weak- 
ness for such pleasures as cigars and 
warm baths, not to mention conver- 
sation—ie., “hearing myself talk") 
have conspired to make him what 
he is. 

The Unquiet Grave can be, and 
has been, read thus: as Connolly’s 
most nearly perfect attempt to turn 
self-hatred into an art form. But at 
this point the question implied from 
the start must be made explicit: 
Was failure really Connolly’s theme 
or was it merely his obsession, his 
compulsive music-hall turn that his 
audience owes it to him to discount? 
The case that insists Connolly was 
serious, far more serious than most 
friends or readers took him to be, 
must begin and end with the as- 
sumption that The Unquiet Grave is 
not finally an act of reverse narcis- 
sism but a book about writing; and 
that writing well to Connolly, was 
almost as impcrtant as living well, 
if, in fact, it was not the same thing. 
In all of twentieth-century literature 
is there a more idealistic line taken 
toward writing than in the opening 
sentence of 7he Unquiet Grave? 
"The more books we read, the 
sooner we perceive that the true 
function of a writer is to produce a 
masterpiece and that no other task 
is of any consequence." 

"Art, love, nature, and religion"— 
Connolly's table of contents, so to 
speak, might just be arranged in de- 
scending order Certainly the last 
three often appear to be subtopics 
for his subject of subjects: art. 
Women, “black-trunked chestnut 
trees,” God himself seem to exist to 
be put into words. Horace's Odes, 
the Fables of La Fontaine, the Max- 
ims of La Rochefoucauld—these, for 
Connolly, are the final fruits of life. 
If he had to choose between tasting 
one of his beloved melons or read- 
ing about it, he could have perished 
from indecision. 

As for religion, the theology of 
Connolly might be compressed on 


the head of one pin: Evil is what- 
ever keeps a masterpiece from being 
written. Even the body, at last, is 
only the temple for the Word: “A 
good writer must be in training: if 
he is a stone too heavy then it must 
be because that fourteen pounds 
represents for him so much extra in- 
dulgence, so much clogging laziness; 
in fact, a coarsening of his sensi- 
bility.” 

Connolly was possessed by a 
single question: How can a “mod- 
ern" writer produce a ‘“master- 
piece"? To answer himself he spent 
half a lifetime making lists, culmi- 
nating in that demi-book, demi- 
catalogue, 7he Modern Movement 
(1965), which numbered one hun- 
dred books judged to have defined 
"the shape of a vast revolution in 
consciousness." The son of an avid 
shell collector, hz was forever sort- 
ing and classifyimg and writing sen- 
tences that began, “The greatest 
single poem of the first half of the 
twentieth century . . ."—which 
turned out to be Four Quartets—or, 
"If there is one key book of the 
twentieth century . . ."—a clause 
which, with Connolly, could lead 
only to Proust. 

The royal road to this legendary 
kingdom of the masterpiece, he was 
convinced, must be built upon style. 
Here again occurred an opportunity 
for categories and more categories. 
Was the proper voice for the “mod- 
ern" the voice of the Mandarin (late 
Henry James)? Cr perhaps the voice 
of the Dandy (early T. S. Eliot)? 
This hunger and thirst for the mir- 
acle which would allow his contem- 
poraries to be Great though Mod- 
ern gives The Unquiet Grave 
something of the intensity of a mo- 
nastic training manual written by a 
whiskey priest. 

Connolly must have been the last 
convert to Matthew Arnold's proph- 
ecy that in the twentieth century, 
culture would replace religion in the 
hearts of men. Eooks were holy ob- 
jects to him. Writers were holy 
people, a race set apart by their vo- 
cation; and when they failed there 
was no failure like theirs. As editor 
of Horizon (1939-1950)—the liveliest 
and one of the very best little 
magazines of its decade— Connolly 
discovered how little a little maga- 
zine could be. The circulation never 
exceeded 10,000—"'that one in every 
150,000 who ccenstitute our world 
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public," as Connolly put it a little 
bitterly toward the end. A university 
town like Cambridge mustered up 
only twelve subscriptiors. The mes- 
sage was clear, and a connoisseur of 
failure could scarcely belp register- 
ing it. Yet, like all true believers, 
Connolly could not quite accept the 
fact that there were nonbelievers, or 
even people who believed differ- 
ently: that Arnold had been wrong. 

To the post-modern reader—not 
always that much of a reader, of 
course—there must be something a 
bit ridiculous about Cocnnolly's last 
dust-jacket portrait, posing him in- 
evitably in his study, an aging, im- 
pertinent, snub-nosed schoolboy 
backed up against his consolation, 
his torment: his books. Are those 
leather volumes? What caption will 
do for this dinosaur of print in the 
age of moving pictures, this Last 
Bookman? 

“I know that it is only by some 
desperate escape, like Pascal's, that 
I can breathe," he confessed in The 
Unquiet Grave; and by writing the 
book he in effect made his wager: 
that literature is the one true thing 
in life, worth, in fact, life itself—a 
wager no post-modern could make. 

A series of final questions: 

Why then does this slim, 147- 
page testament, with its counter- 
point of credos and sneers, giggles 
and sobs, still move us? 

All the smart, unhappy young 
Englishmen of the ncvels of the 
1920s, the 1930s, the 1940s blur into 
a single stereotype. a period piece: 
Basil What's-his-name. 50 how is it 
that the monologuist of The Unquiet 
Grave—this Karamazov clown-saint 
with an Oxford accent—still speaks 
as our contemporary, his needs as 
urgent, his anger as hot. his pain as 


palpable as ever? 
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Cyril Connolly 


It happens too often for coinci- 
dence that a rereader of The Un- 
quiet Grave, who admires those 
Connolly schoolmates but somehow 
doesn't find himself rereading them, 
will meet other rereaders of The 
Unquiet Grave. And after a suitable 
exchange of Connolly-failure aphor- 
isms—e.g., “Hatred of one's own 
voice is the beginning of wisdom"— 
First Rereader will look at Second 
Rereader and, knowing that Con- 
nolly is not supposed to be taken 
seriously, will ask, almost in embar- 


rassment, “Why do we keep going 
back to him, like an addiction—like 
food?" 

Perha»s now that Connolly is 
dead, the answer to all these ques- 
tions will seem as obvious as it 
should Fave been before. Through 
all the “modern” man's jokes, self- 
pity, and bits and fragments, he tes- 
tified so passionately to his dream 
of ancient excellence that he be- 
came a part of it. In writing about 
what it takes to write a masterpiece, 
Connolly wrote one himself. 





CULTURE WATCH 


by Benjamin DeMott 


I missed Gerald Ford's America, a 
four-part series of TV news docu- 
mentaries about Washington, D.C., 
the first time around, but I’ve now 
caught up with it, courtesy of cas- 
settes and tapes (Public Broad- 
casting Service stations will prob- 
ably be running it this summer), 
and I recommend it highly. The 
subjects are Congress, the White 
House, the Press Corps, and Social 
Life; the producers are TVTV (Top 
Value Television) and the TV Lab 
at Channel 13 (New York); the se- 
ries was “made possible by” grants 
from the Ford and Rockefeller 
foundations with technical assistance 
from WGBH in Boston; pictures, 
sound, editing, producing, and di- 
recting were in the hands of young 
free-lancers; and there's a good deal 
of experimental fooling around— 
fish-eye effects, low-light camera 
work, and so on. 

Structurally, the segments are 
loose-limbed—rambles or miscel- 
lanies, albums of this and that. The 
program on Congress includes 
quickie interviews with farmers, 
merchants, and kids on what’s 
wrong with the United States and 
its government . . . Passages from a 
Hubert Humphrey lecture on this 
country of ours, declaimed to an of- 
fice audience of one—the Washing- 
ton correspondent Peter Lisagor. 
("Its a young country, it's a lively 
country, it’s an undisciplined coun- 
try, its a—" The senator interrupts 
himself. “Somebody’s got to get a 
hold of it,” he says, grabbing Lisa- 
gor fiercely by the lapels: “Stand up 


and fight 'em.") . . . A conversation - 
with a Virginia congressman who’s 
entertaining, on the Capitol steps, a 
flock of schoolchildren from back 
home. (Asked why he’s doing what 
he’s doing, the congressman turns 
and says behind his hand: “They'll 
go home, you know, they tell their 
mothers and fathers.”) . . . An in- 
terlude in the Capitol lobbies, after 
the presidential address proposing a - 
tax increase (October, 1974), during 
which a congressman plays TV re- 
porter, stopping senators as they 
pass, asking for "reactions" ...A 
visit to « Democratic caucus where 
plans are made for post-veto votes 
on the aid to Turkey cutoff ... 
Views of Senator Robert Byrd on 
the campaign trail, invoking the 
past (“Thank God for Franklin D. 
Roosevel:!”) and performing, superb- 
ly, while we go on to the closing 
credits, as country-music fiddler and 
dancer. 

A friend who’s a former Washing- 
ton correspondent, now editor of a 
major metropolitan daily, watched 
with me, and when it was over we 
told each other we’d just seen more 
essential Washington than in a year 
of nightly news and specials. Why 
so? How could a collection of snip- 
pets be so pleasing? The secret lies 
in style. TVTV’s camera has a di- 
sheveled, wayward manner. It's 
never at attention, seldom knows 
what story it's covering, roots about 
at random for “telling particulars." 
As Representative Brademas in- 
quires about senatorial responses to 
the presidential address, the subject 
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changes, on camera, from taxes and 
energy to relationships between Sen- 
ate stars and congressiomal work- 
horses. Catch that deference—wari- 
ness?—in Brademas' face as he goes 
after Percy, Javits, and the others: 
he knows it's appropriate to behave 
as though he's among peers, knows 
he has a right to say Jack to Javits 
but isn't his bonhomie un- 
easy? Is he maybe wcrried he 
should salute? See, too, the sena- 
torial self-importance—Javits' hand 
on the congressman's shoulder . .. 
avuncular, condescending ... In 
the caucus the camera has time to 
wait while the whip and others de- 
tail the state of their relationships to 
this or that colleague. (“I thought I 
was gonna take Holifield. We been 
quite the buddies lately . . ." “PH 
take [inaudible]. I play a lotta ball 
with him." *He's yours.") 

But Gerald Ford's America matters 
less as a distinctive camera style 
than as an episode in a recent 
media chronicle that hasn't had 
nearly the attention it deserves. 
Three years ago footage shot on 
half-inch tape with cheap portable 
equipment couldn't be transmitted 
through conventional broadcasting 
facilities to conventional TV sets; 
new and inexpensive tape transfer 
processes (dependent om the so- 
called “time base corrector”) devel- 
oped since then have completely al- 
tered the situation. In the same pe- 
riod several comparative youngsters 
in the industry—Michael Shanberg 
of TVTV, David Loxtcn of the 
Channel 13 TV Lab, others—have 
gained expertise in the mewer me- 
dium. But while they've succeeded 
in snaring some foundaton grants 
(enough left in the pot to finance 
two or three new series as ambitious 


as GFA, Loxton told me the other 
day on the phone), they themselves 
argue, convincingly, that the chance 
for a major breakthrough created by 
the new technclogy is in danger of 
being wasted. And they lay the 
blame—again  convincingly—at the 
door of the network news organiza- 
tions. Protective, ridden by a closed- 
shop mentality, the latter are refus- 
ing to buy TV pieces from free-lan- 
cers, rejecting all material not pro- 
duced inside the house. 

One reason for concern about this 
is that broader distribution of TV 
know-how could lead to a highly 
desirable demystification of the me- 
dium. Another is that the devel- 
opment of alternative video styles, 
especially in news and documentary, 
could stimulate something equally 
desirable—the shaping of a freshly 
critical self-consciousness among 
network pros. As matters now stand, 
the nightly news is some kind of 
holy church urto itself—impervious- 
portentous in manner, undeviatingly 
dim about significances lying in 
what happens between people, mon- 
strously overconfident, not only 
about the discreteness of assign- 
ments and steries, but about the 
metaphors (“tep story") by which 
importance (is certified. Here is 
"our" White House correspondent, 
his knowing. talking head four times 
the size of the intimidated Executive 
Mansion behind him. Here is 
Charles Collingwood or whoever, 
lipping off at the Paris peace talks, 
his fanny insouciantly at ease on a 
table that (as he carelessly lets fall) 
the negotiators will sit at tomorrow 
to negotiate. Here is David Brink- 
ley, forever peering sniffishly down 
from his legal library in the sky. 
Here is Eric Sevareid, looking—for 


“Extraordinarily compelling... One is tempted to praise too 
much. For from the first essay to the last —all with their pointed, sometimes 
abrupt, prose — these pages give pleasure for what they reveal of a life; but more 
important, for that peculiar pleasure which comes when one encounters nobility 


of mind in the pages of a book” 
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“Everything she writes about is interesting.. 
sense and sensibility of a latter day Jane Austen? 


3 Pamela Hansford Johnson 
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the ten-thousandth time—grave and 
deep, and Mike Wallace, scourge of 
villainy, busting his weekly head. 
What the free-lancers might offer, to 
judge from Gera!d Ford's America, is 
release from this fustian, a hint of 
new tones—documentary that's in- 
fused with folk feeling, for instance, 
communal, small-scale, intimate, 
forgiving. (The portraits of Hum- 
phrey and Byrd in GFA-—of every- 
one, in fact—are unillusioned yet af- 
fectionate.) And beyond this they 
might open up commerce between 
high culture and popular culture, 
disclosing Borgesian labyrinths in 
political life, decomposing “official 
versions,” showing leaders operating 
in a darkness they only pretend is 
light. 

Wrong to stake all hope for salva- 
tion on playful minivideo. But how 
very telling those telling particulars 
are! Embassy buffet, birthday party 
for the Shah of Iran: an elegant 
matron, clearly Somebody, gushes at 
Maureen Dean, tells her how won- 
derful she was on camera during 
“those hearings,” watched you every 
day . . . so calm, poised, you never 
moved, beautiful. “Did you take vi- 
tamins?” Ms. Dean smiles her sym- 
metrical smile. “I was fascinated,” 
she explains. “I didn’t want to miss 
a minute.” I feel more or less that 
way about GFA, and I think TV 
news moguls need a rocket. 


* * * 


Antiportentousness Award: To 
John Chancellor, for killing off “in- 
formed sources,” “top White House 
aides," and similar vouchers on 
NBC Nightly News, and for adopt- 
ing in place of *NBC has learned" 
the vastly more winning “There are 
those who say. . .” 


* * * 


On the table in front of me—no 
saying how it came there without 
breaking a confidence, no talking 
about the thing without a rush of 
fury—is a twelve-page, single-spaced 
description of a new course just of- 
fered for the first time at one of this 
country's larger state teacher-train- 
ing institutions. “Social Science [X]," 
it says, "is a required, integrated, 
projects-and-competency-based 
course in the social sciences de- 
signed for prospective elementary 
(K-9) teachers at [the State] College 
of Education." The description as- 


serts that "the competencies" stu- 
dents will be required to demon- 
strate are based upon new goals set 
last year for learners by the State 
Board of Education. It then pro- 
ceeds, in several pages, to define the 
"competencies," divided into six 
"main concerns." Here is a sample 
of the stuff: 

l. In preparation for the role of 
learner, each individual will 
develop 
1.1 basic skills of reading 

basic skills of writing 
basic skills of computation 
basic skills of spelling 
basic skills of speaking 
basic skills of listening 
basic skills of problem- 
solving, involving 
1.7.1 locating and gather- 
ing information 
1.7.1.1 directly 
1.7.1.2 indirectly 
through pri- 
mary sources 
1.7.1.3 indirectly via 
secondary 
sources 
1.7.2 preparing/contrast- 
ing/correlating infor- 
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mation 
1.7.3 presenting informa- 
tion. . . etcetera 


People in the trade will instantly 
recognize this jargon, which aims at 
divvying up teaching and learning 
so that future teachers of your kids 
and mine will always know where 
they are and what they’re doing, 
and never never never confuse 
skills, say, with knowledge: 
6. In preparation for the role of 
family member, each individ- 
ual will learn/acquire 
6.1 rights of family members 
6.2 responsibilities of family 
members 

6.3 skills to strengthen family 
life 

6.4 knowledge to strengthen 
family life 


Why make heavy weather about 
this? As it happens, the past year 
has been hell on educational re- 
form, as on everything else. It's not 
just the money squeeze; there have 
been frauds and scandals. First an 
exploratory private agency in the 
field of alternative educational 
forms, headed by Dr. Samuel 
Gould, blew up when it turned out 
the backers were ex-cons, charged 
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their men's ended. 


“I love this book: it is authentic and 
deeply felt, it moves with grace, speed, 
and surprise, it shines, it makes you 

feel good and also gets you angry, it 

takes ycu into the lives of people 
you can care about and believe 
in—especially Kam, who is 
the most engaging guerrilla 

VN to show up in American 
writing since Heming- 

way's Robert Jordan. 


This is novel—writing 
the way it should be, all-cut, mania- 
cal, professional."—Thomas Pynchon 
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of The Atlantic Grant 


$7.95 at al! bookstores 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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with ripping off a foundation in the 
agency's name. Then came a federal 
probe of possible misuse of govern- 
ment funds by people in the Ed 
School at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, probably (om the in- 
novative side) the most important 
teacher-training place in America. 
Whereupon many a teacher, admin- 
istrator, and trustee felt new warmth 
for the local tory academic caucus, 
and new hostility to complaints 
against the educationist status quo. 
Its right, therefore, to refresh the 
memory about the nature of that 
status quo. I’m not for stealing, but 
neither do I want my kids worked 
over by teachers who've been pro- 
grammed to believe in this much 
discontinuity among our parts, this 
much divisibility in school subjects 
or anywhere else. “Competencies 
BELL 137.25, 457.5; L6, eZ, "and 
2.3.5 are special focusses of the De- 
partment of Social Science ... a 
competency next to which an X ap- 
pears will also be served in the 
study of the topic but demonstration 
of that competency will be accom- 
plished within one of the com- 
petencies to which a percentage 
weight has been assigned’—is it not 
lunatic to sink back into acceptance 
of such rot? 


* x * 


A nice way to flush competency 
chat out of the system is to spend 
an hour with THE ACKERLEY LET- 
TERS (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$15.00), scribbles by J. R. Ackerley, 
author of the memorable My Father 
and Myself (1968) and editor for a 
quarter-century of the art and book 
pages of the BBC's Listener. One 
letter begins with an account of 
Ackerley's friend E. M. Forster's 
fury upon receiving an obituary of 
himself from a lady writer in New 
Zealand who invited his opinion of 
her style—begins here and develops 
further hilarity as Ackerley discloses 
that the very day the author of 
Howards End told him about the 
New Zealander, he himself, Acker- 
ley, had been in process of doing a 
Forster obit for somebody on spec. 
The book isn't graveyard humor 
throughout, and even the workaday 
stuff—soliciting the great, as a radio 
"talks editor," for mouthings to 
busy the air—is chuckle-full. (“Dear 
Hugh [or de la Mare or Belloc or 
Shaw], I am wondering whether I 
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can interest you in a new series of 
weekly talks . . . under the title of 
‘To an Unnamed Listener’ .. .") 
Ackerley in no way could pass for a 
saint, but for swiftness, animation, 
and fancy he is admirable (see in 
particular a post-operation letter to 
S. Spender proposing a hospital bal- 
let). A gloriously shameless gossip 
as well, and a mind finely adept at 
not putting life in neat boxes, 


= * * 


“Sample Assignment: Write a let- 
ter dealing with your own experi- 
ence in somebody else’s voice,” said 
the brochure for a writing textbook 
atop a pile of papers on my desk. 
About to fill out a questionnaire 
concerning Our Winter Vacation, 
supplied by the management of the 
Caneel Bay Plantation, a fancy 
Rockresort on St. John in the U.S. 
Virgins, I did the assgt. instead— 
wrote a note in a voice not mine 
(although very much of the place). 
Viz.: 


Richard Erb, Mgr. 

Caneel Bay Plantation 

Box 4930, St. Thomas, V.I. 00801 
My dear Richard: 

Thank you for once again sending 
us the little report card to fill out, 
telling you how you and your staff 
are doing. If you will check your 
files, as I have just done my own, 
you will see that this is the fifth 
time we have responded—testimony, 
we think, tc our Caneel com- 
mitment, as well as to our interest 
in standards. I remember hearing 
years ago that, in divorce settle- 
ments, a hotlv contested piece of 
property often proved to be the 
three-week reservation at the Plan- 
tation, and while I can recognize 
hyperbole in that, still it undoubt- 
edly carries truth. Keeping up to 
that kind of mark requires vigilance. 
Five or six years ago, when we first 
came to vou, the rate for two was 
$90 a day (all meals included)—stiff 
but conceivable; now, at $140 a day 
plus 12 percent for service and 
minus lunch, we think it is at least 
as important as in the past, prob- 
ably more so? for you to continue 
to consult seriously with your clien- 
tele. 

Both of us want to congratulate 
you—I am starting with the good 
news, as the joke has it—about solv- 
ing the rats problem. As I said last 


year, when we passed the poor 
woman—Mrs. Ford, from, I believe, 
Cincinnati?—weeping in the Turtle 
Bay lobby the first evening of our 
stay, we were truly nonplussed. I 
was certain these hysterics were a 
result of a misread mongoose, and 
when the case proved otherwise, I 
was astounded. Knowing the extent 
of your anxiety last year, I spared 
you a report of extensive beach gos- 
sip about this episode, which, as I 
am sure you will have imagined, in- 
cluded a good number of ironical 
“wisecracks,” the burden of which 
usually was that the “wisecracker” 
knew some location in Harlem 
wherein you could have bedroom 
pets of this sort for less than $140 a 
day. But while others thought your 
strategy—the use of the large trap— 
was unimaginative, my lady and I 
admired your *cool'; and when at 
length it succeeded and the monster 
was caught, I was all confidence 
that the word would shortly spread 
among the rat colony that attacking 
our little cottages was “a bad 
scene." So, seemingly, it has turned 
out-not a single rat spotted this 
fortnight! And but one or two 
beach gossip allusions to sightings 
by others. Our congratulations. 

Now about tennis. | am aware 
that you have been under pressure 
to put in a new court. I am also 
aware that on the face of things it 
would seem that the present court 
might not do for a population of— 
what are we, 250?—when there are 
only three or four comfortable 
hours for play and virtually every 
guest nowadays is a player. Also, I 
did hear about the outbreak of 
physical violence at The Court dur- 
ing Christmas week and am far 
from suggesting that the spectacle of 
grown men of forty and fifty years, 
corporation lawyers, surgeons, pub- 
lic officials, and the like, taking bats 
to each other’s heads in disputes 
about the obligation to play tie- 
breakers—I am far from asserting 
that this sort of thing is seemly. But 
I believe your lottery scheme is suc- 
ceeding. We see folk mushing duti- 
fully up to Turtle at 6:30 to pluck 
their cards and test their fortune, 
and if some are disappointed, if 
grumbling was heard from the 
ranks, there is at least a min- 
imization of the threat of violence. I 
should think in the future, as more 
and more tennis-playing folk come 


to understand that the use of the 
Plantation's Court is not merely a 
privilege but a by-product of a 
game of chance, as it were, your 
problems on this front would dimin- 
ish. In any event my counsel about 
a new court is: Do not build. 

What else? I was delighted by the 
little altar effect vou contrived in 
the Activities room for the tables 
holding the TV set for the Super- 
bowl game. As usual there were bit- 
ter words about the size of the set, 
the lack of color, the impossibility 
of seeing the action unless you were 
in Row One, the incredulity that *'at 
these rates," etc. But I noticed as I 
passed that those forehanded 
enough to arrive in the pavilion an 
hour early were surviving comfort- 
ably on pifia colladas in the front 
rows. We do not want television here. 

Neither, as I am glad you under- 
stand, do we want longer bar or 
meal hours. I heard a man remark 
that there is not another first-class 
resort in the world in which it is im- 
possible to be served a drink after 
11 P.M., impossible to be served 
breakfast after 9 A.M., impossible to 
order a drink at midday except for 
the length of one hour—and I cut 
him off at this point, by saying the 
simple truth: This is how we want 
it. I am not, perhaps, convinced that 
the bar personnel need to turn out 
the lights on Turtle Terrace immedi- 
ately after serving the last round, 
while civil conversation is still in 
course—but I do believe that a night 
crowd would be ruinous. After two 
hours of steel-banc calypso once a 
week we Caneelers can say, bluntly, 
It is 10:45, time to retire—and for 
the most part we mean it. (I have 
heard that people continue to hire 
taxicabs to follow the musicians to 
their “night-owl gigs" in Cruz Bay, 
and I hope you will hold to your 
policy of shaming them on their re- 
turn, obliging them to climb the 
gates or contact security for per- 
mission to re-enter.) 

It is the same with policy forbid- 
ding change of reservation dates 

. . Firmness must be the rule. 
And I may add that this clamor for 
change in the weekly movie seems 
equally wrongheaded. I continue to 
enjoy Mother Goose with Cary 
Grant from year to year and see no 
purpose to be served by trendiness. 

Only one thing more: I believe a 
serious problem is emerging in con- 


nection with lunch. You may—I 
speak reservedly—willy-nilly be forc- 
ing a species of criminality among 
the guests because of the new $12 
buffet. I have seen literally a dozen 
couples smuggling back breakfast 
bits—Roquefort, apples, English 
muffins, salmon, sweet rolls, and 
other stuffs—to their rooms. I’ve also 
seen pockets bulging with dishes, 
silver ... I sense as I glance at 
faces a trace of shame here and 
there, and I would ask: Is this fi- 
nally desirable? Would you not do 
better to make an explicit statement 
on the breakfast menu that those 
who wish to take any extra food for 
luncheon-makings are at liberty to 
do so? I am of the opinion that this 
would markedly improve guest mo- 
rale. 

But on the whole, sir, I should 
agree that morale does hold up. I 
suppose we must be prepared for 
the annual announcement of rate 
increases accompanying your sum- 
mer summons to pay in advance. 
But we shall face up to them man- 
fully. There are those of us in a po- 
sition to state that judged for air, 
for views, for comfort, for horti- 
cultural elegance and variety, yours 
is the handsomest estate on earth. 
May it remain so always. 


Cordially, 


P.S. My lady reminds me to say 
that we were also pleased not to be 
troubled by celebrities during our 
stay. | know that you cannot refuse 
them but I believe the record 
Should show that they are not a 
plus. The Secretary of State’s Secret 
Service protectors in bathing attire 
and sidearms sounded an ominous 
note on Hawksnest Beach. And why 
should a maitre d’ of Vernon’s qual- 
ity have to deal with those fond 
fools who harry him to seat them 
by Dr. Billy Graham? People ac- 
tually claimed to be eager to see the 
man tuck his napkin under his chin. 
Ciao! 


* * * 


At the end of Fellini’s Amarcord 
comes the unforgettable moment— 
pace John Simon-after the bride 
and groom have been dispatched 
from the wedding picnic. Wind 
blowing, dust rising, people shout- 
ing, and some uncle, half running, 
full of wine, stopping in the road to 
pull up a sock, laughing . .. The 
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Answers to 
questions 


YOU MAY BE ASKING ABOUT 


karma and 
reincarnation 


So often discussed today—and often mis- 
understood—two correlated concepts: Kar- 
ma, the law of action and reaction basic 
in Easterm philosophy. Reincarnation, the 
belief tha’ everyone is given sufficient op- 
portunities to fulfill! the law. These two new 
paperbacks answer clearly the questions 
most asked today. 


KARMA 
Virginia hanson, ed. A new reader on the 
workings of what some call "fate." 135 
pages, paoerbound, $2.50. 


REINCARNATION 
Leoline L. Wright. The theory of man's re- 
curing rebirth, for inquiring readers. 113 
pages, paperbound, $2.25. 


Quest Books...from bookstores 


or postpaid, promptly, from Quest Books Dept. 
AM, 306 West Geneva Rd.. Wheaton, IL 60187. 


The Theosophical Publishing House 
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"Captivating!" 


"Frank, fair and fascinating. 
... A fine biography, from 
which Thurber emerges as an 
American humorist surpassed 
only by Mark Twain.... 

The book is full of marvelous 
anecdotes, some of them 
kind, some of them not.... 

| urge you to read this book." 
Arthur Cooper, Newsweek 


Illustrated with 32 pages of 
photocraphs and scores of n 
Thurber drawings and cartoons; A : 
Book-of-the-Month Club Featured : 
Alternete. $15.00 at bookstores. 


1. Los Angeles Times 
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deed of the film is to give back that 
instant—indeed the whole of itself— 
as memory. A voice seems to be 
saying: That's how it was, he bent 
over, hopped sideways, lost his bal- 
ance, laughed . . . I remember from 
youth. If you don't hear the voice, 
the film probably comes across as 
nothing but ugly discontinuities. | 
think about this because, just now, 
watching three riders out the win- 
dow trying to make it down the hill 
on the mud road by our fence— 
mother and father, I think, and a 
youngster—I imagined I saw 
memory in the making. The wind is 
blowing wildly and there's a wash- 
out below and the three beasts 
turned spooky suddenly, moiling, 


rearing, blaring eyes, tail-chasing. 
Daddy calls out instructions, Mom 
exhorts, the little girl looks scared as 
hell. Then, zap! the father dis- 
mounts, and head down, hair 
streaming out behind him, strikes 
out into the mud leading all three 
horses caught at the bit. What I saw 
was the surprised, happy, admiring 
look in the little girl's face just the 
second they went down out of sight. 
Excitement, suspense, fear, oddity of 
sensation, lovely relief—mightn't 
such an instan: lodge a while in a 
child's memory? Fellini’s movie is 
about what happens next to these 
lodgings, pruning, reshaping, remak- 
ing. Memory comes out—by its 
magic—as art. 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


FAR TORTUGA 
by Peter Matthiessen 
Random House, $10.95 


In his undergraduate short stories, 
one of which was reprinted in The 
Atlantic, through his expeditions to 
the Amazon, the Sudan, New 
Guinea, and more essentially, in his 
seafaring as a commercial fisherman 
and his adventures searching for the 
great white shark, Peter Matthiessen 
has lived with the potential that at 
some time he would write an excep- 
tional novel. This is it. In its im- 
pressionistic form, with its humor, 
its melody, and its drama, Far Tor- 
tuga is a sea story the like of which 
I have not read since Lord Jim. 

The story begins on an April 
morning with the gathermg of the 
crew of the Lillias Eden, a con- 
verted schooner with cut-down 
masts and powerful diesels, which is 
about to leave for the green turtle 
fishing grounds among the reefs of 
the southwest Caribbean. They are 
an assortment of natives from the 
Caymans and Central America, who 
at first sight appear to be as de- 
crepit as the ship. Everything is at 
loose ends on the Eden: a propeller 
shaft bent; on her stern a raw new 
deckhouse which should have been 
set forward; the radio is not work- 
ing; and the canvas for the catboats 
is old and patched. 
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What holds the contraption to- 
gether is “Copm Raib” Avers, a 
magnificently drawn character. As 
he taunts, bullies, or cajoles his 
crew, they begin to assert them- 
selves as individuals and, when they 
have reached the hunting grounds, 
as a unit. It is fascinating to watch 
the play of these personalities and 
the trials which establish them in 
the pecking order: the courage and 
skill of Will Parchment, one of the 
survivors of a terrible hurricane; the 
burly, good-tempered Byrum; the 
quickness and confidence of little 
Speedy. Each of the nine, including 
the one-eyed stowaway, has his 
characteristic way of speaking, his 
Superstitions, his favorite stories, 
and the harmony of their dialects is 
delightful. 

Raib is the dominant leader: he 
knows the power of the sea and has 
been trained since boyhood to plot 
his course as he reads the wind, the 
birds, and the stars. On this, his last 
voyage, he is encumbered with the 
presence of his eighty-year-old, 
semiparalyzed father and his timid, 
seasick young son, and baited by his 
degenerate brother. He is embit- 
tered by the demoralization of the 
fleet in which he was trained to 
command, anc the assault on his 
ship by the vandals from Jamaica is 
the beginning of a tragedy that 
drags at the heart. 


WHERE HAVE YOU GONE, 
Joe DIMAGGIO? 

by Maury Allen 

Dutton, $7.95 


Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Bobby 
Jones, the most popular trio in 
American sports, became a quartet 
when the New York Yankees picked 
up Joe DiMaggio for $25,000. Joe is 
a very reticent man, and to get the 
story of his life in baseball and in 
private, Maury Allen had to inter- 
view some 250 people: DiMaggio's 
teammates and managers, his oppo- 
nents and his pals, the doctors who 
repaired his heel and other parts of 
his anatomy that were hurt in the 
wear and tear, has friends who knew 
about his marriage to Marilyn Mon- 
roe, and the men with whom he 
plays golf today. Like The Boys of 
Summer, this book will fascinate 
anyone who is interested in inside 
baseball, and the best of the inter- 
views, so sensibly interwoven, add 
measurably to our appreciation of a 
magnificent athlete who is also an 
admirable man. 

Joe DiMagg o started playing 
baseball when he was six (“It was 
all I ever wanted to know"), and he 
came to the Yankees' training camp 
in 1936, a rookie with a reputation 
as a hitter. He spoke only when 
spoken to and let his line drives do 
the talking. He was lucky in having 
Joe McCarthy for his first manager, 
a disciplinarian who demanded 
decorum off the field and intelli- 
gence on it. McCarthy, who saw 


.that he had something special, let 


the boy take hs time. Center field 
in Yankee Stadium is the toughest 
in the league, and DiMaggio played 
it shallow because with his speed 
and anticipation he could run down 
the long ball. de hit any pitcher, 
right or left, again because of antici- 
pation: *He hac that knack of wait- 
ing on the ball,’ says Hank Green- 
berg, “and, if it was a breaking 
pitch, hitting it at the last instant 
after it broke." 

Joe was the youngest of four 
players from San Francisco in the 
pin stripes, anc in the early days 
Lefty Gomez, tke great joker on the 
team, adopted kim. They called Joe 
"Cruiser" for the way he went after 
a ball, or plain “Dago.” Gomez was 
his closest com»anion in the club- 
house; later, if the Yankees won, 


DiMaggio would dire at Toots 
Shors with the proprietor. The in- 
terview with Shor is remarkable for 
the light it throws or both men: 
how Commissioner Landis per- 
suaded Shor that he must quit gam- 
bling for the sake of the ballplayers 
who came to his place; and how, 
when the Yankees lost Joe would 
be so depressed that he would send 
in a message by the doerman, Toots 
would come out, and together they 
would walk the streets. Losing al- 
ways made Joe silent and sore. One 
afternoon they were playing the 
Red Sox and young brother Dom, 
in center field, robbed the Cruiser 
of two triples, catching each close to 
the wall They were tc have dined 
with Toots, but Joe was so disgusted 
he called it off. There was a dedica- 
tion in Joe DiMaggio, rare in any 
professional athlete. Ee knew he 
was good; he created an image of 
himself and lived up to it. 

DiMaggio was over the hill when 
Casey Stengel came to the Yankees, 
and Jerry Coleman’s account of Ca- 
sey's bluster and lack cf tact is not 
flattering. The most that Joe himself 
would say is, “the old man had his 
ways and I had mine." 

Joe's love for Marilyn Monroe 
outlasted their short marriage and 
cannot be swiftly paraphrased. As 
his lawyer, Edward Eennett Wil- 
liams, puts it, “Joe carries a torch 
bigger than the Statue of Liberty. It 
has not lessened through the years. 
He was crazy about her. Still is.” 
He was on his way to ask her to re- 
marry him when she died. 


CRUCIAL CONVERSATIONS 
by May Sarton 
Norton, $5.95 


At her first dinner in the White 
House following the appointment of 
her husband to the Supreme Court, 
Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
asked by President Theodore Roose- 
velt for her impressions of the capi- 
tal. *Never before," she replied, 
"have I been in a place where so 
many men have outgrown their 
wives." Miss Sarton's provocative 
novel is about a wife who has out- 
grown her husband, and after 
twenty-seven years of marriage, de- 
cides that she has had enough. Her 
fight for liberation is recounted by 
their closest friend, the well-to-do 
bachelor familiarly known as “Pip,” 
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WINNERS OF THE 1975 NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 





ARTS AND LETTERS 
Roger Shattuck: MARCEL PROUST 
(Viking Press) 
Lewis Thomas: THE LIVES OF A CELL: Notes of a Biology Watcher 
(Viking Press) 





BIOGRAPHY 
Richard B. Sewall: THE LIFE OF EMILY DICKINSON, 2 Vols. 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux) 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
Virginia Hamilton: M. C. HIGGINS, THE GREAT 
(Macmillan) 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIFS 
Theodore Rosengarten's: ALL GOD'S DANGERS: The Life of Nate Shaw 
(Alfred A. Knopf) 


FICTION 
Robert Stone: DOG SOLDIERS 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
Thomas Williams: THE HAIR OF HAROLD ROUX 
(Random House) 


HISTORY 
Bernard Bailyn: THE ORDEAL OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON 
(Belknap/Harvard U. Press: 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Robert Nozick: ANARCHY, STATE AND UTOPIA 
(Basic Books) 


POETRY 
Marilyn Hacker: PRESENTATION PIECE 
(Viking Press) 


THE SCIENCES 
Silvano Arieti: INTERPRETATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 
(Basic Books) 





TRANSLATION 
Anthony Kerrigan: THE AGONY OF CHRISTIANITY AND ESSAYS ON FAITH 
by Miguel D. Unamuno 
(Princeton U. Press) 
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The twenty-sixth annual National Book Awards have been administered 
a under the auspices of the Committee on Awards Policy; Roger L. 
| Stevens, Chairman. The five NBA donor organizations are: 
| American Booksellers Association, Association of American Publishers, 
Association of American University Presses, Children's Book Council, 


Nery CA National Association of College Stores. 
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who is almost as shocked as Poppy's 
husband and who, in his endeavor 
to reconcile, becomes the wailing 
wall for all concerned. 

Poppy Whitelaw’s dissatisfaction 
with her Reed does not find words 
until their three children are fully 
grown. She resents that Reed’s suc- 
cess as an industrialist has taken 
him outside their family life. Her 
rebellion begins when her husband’s 
overpowering determination compels 
their oldest son, Harry, a con- 
scientious objector, to accept the 
draft and serve in Vietnam. For 
years she found a private solace in 
sculpturing, an expensive hobby in 
which Reed indulged her without 
much sympathy. But “The Water- 
gate televised sessions, with all they 
revealed of how easily nice clean- 
cut young men could deceive them- 
selves in a climate of power" 
(Poppy’s words in her letter of re- 
nunciation) awakened her to the 
poison in her own life, and she be- 
came determined to get out. At the 
age of fifty Poppy is naive, spoiled, 
but stubborn; she has no illusions 
about her art, and whether she can 
buck her angry, punitive mate is the 
question these crucial conversations 
seek to decide. 

Miss Sarton is usually best in her 
portraits of women, and Poppy, 
with her feelings of outrage and 
despair, is altogether believable. The 
interfering bachelor, Pip, has a 
feminine streak in him. The best 
scenes are when he is drawing out 
the twins, who applaud the divorce, 
or defending Poppy from the con- 
ventional criticism of her mother 
and mother-in-law. The desire of a 
woman who has been suffocated in 
her marriage to be true to herself in 
the last third of her life is very much 
of a reality and no longer considered 
a scandal in our society. The wonder 
is that Poppy waited so long. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FOURTH OF 
JULY PARADE 

by Archibald MacLeish 

University of Pittsburgh Press, $4.95 


Repeatedly in his poetry and 
prose, in poems such as “Colloquy 
for the States,” Archibald MacLeish 
has reminded us of the American 
ethos; his words had a bracing ef- 
fect during the demagoguery of 
Senator McCarthy, and they do so 
now after the disillusion of Water- 
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gate in this Verse Play for Radio, 
commissioned for the Bicentennial 
by the International Poetry Forum. 

The play is one of contrasts, illu- 
minated by his stage directions and 
by sound effects which stir the 
imagination. The poet builds upon 
the historic friendship between 
Thomas Jefferscn and John Adams, 
and upon how, after the political 
strife which had made them en- 
emies, they became reconciled in 
old age. In Adams’ words, “We 
ought not to di» before we had ex- 
plained ourselves to one another,” 
and so for fourteen years of letter- 
writing they reviewed their hopes 
for the nation they had created. 
They died within a few hours of 
each other, on July 4, 1824, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Declaration. 

Now, from their tombs, MacLeish 
has them resume their exchange: 
Jefferson still exuberant in his belief 
in our republic, Adams wryly 
skeptical, while above them “an 
Honorable somebody from Washing- 
ton" mounts the podium to remind a 
Bicentennial audience that "THE 
U.S.A. IS NUM3ER ONE!” The ora- 
tor's blather anc the cynical response 
of his listeners is set against the smol- 
dering dismay and indignation of the 
two Founders who risked their lives 
for liberty: 


We struck that bell, sir. It was 
WS us. 

started the metal singing, felled 
the kings 

like crows across the continent of 
Europe. . 


This contrast between the timeless 
aspiration and the contemporary 
distrust, over the rising theme of 
Beethoven’s Erica, gives the play 
its final exhortation. 
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LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 

John Fowles's latest book is The Ebony 
Tower. 


Melvin Maddocks writes for the Chris- 
tian Science Mon ‘tor. 


Benjamin DeMo:t, Edward Weeks, and 
Phoebe Adams contribute regularly to 
these pages. 





POETS IN THIS ISSUE 

Richard Wilbur (page 57) is president 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. 


Howard Moss's page 66) new poems, 
Buried City, will appear later this year. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


SHARDIK by Richard Adams. Simon 
and Schuster, $9.95. Mr. Adams has 
progressed from rabbits to people, 
but with a certain caution. In this 
novel, the people are an imaginary 
Early Iron Age group in an imagi- 
nary country in what appears to be 
an imaginary continent, where their 
various and violent enterprises illus- 
trate the shift from a primitive ani- 
mal worship to the beginnings of a 
more humanistic religion. The inge- 
nuity that has gone into the con- 
struction of this never-existent place 
and population is flabbergasting. 
The arrangement also provides Mr. 
Adams, as the only begetter, with 
untrammeled elbow room in which 
to contrive events or motives or ob- 
stacles or distractions. What he says 
has to go, for who can argue with 
him? Much of the tale moves with 
liveliness and authority, some of it 
is needlessly verbose, and all of it, 
thanks to the Never-Never Land 
setting, has a slightly frivolous un- 
dercurrent which pulls against the 
author’s serious mtentions. 


ALEXANDER DOLGUN’s STORY by 
Alexander Dolgun with Patrick 
Watson. Knopf, $10.00. In 1948 Mr. 
Dolgun, a United States citizen who 
had inadvertently grown up in Rus- 
sia, was working at our embassy in 
Moscow. He was arrested by the So- 
viet secret police under the delusion 
that he was spying, and for eight 
years endured all the horrors of the 
Gulag. His story is well told, fasci- 
nating, and predictably infuriating. 


No LEFT Turns by Joseph L. 


Schott. Praeger, $7.95. Mr. Schott 
worked twenty-three years for the 
FBI, and thought it the equivalent 
of a term in a low-comedy loony 
bin, with the late J. Edgar Hoover 
playing a cross between mad psychi- 
atrist and Victorian schoolmarm. A 
very funny, gloriously disrespectful 
book, which ultimately becomes 
thoroughly alarming. 


SHELLEY by Richard Holmes. Dut- 


ton, $17.95. Scholarly detection con- 
tinues to turn up information about 
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the poet once inaccurately labeled 
"a beautiful and ineffectual angel." 
Mr. Holmes, a thorough scholar and 
a graceful writer, has made good 
use of new and old facts in this bi- 
ography, emphasizing both the far- 
sighted shrewdness of Shelley's po- 
litical theorizing and the presence, 
in his private character. of what the 
author calls “calculating duplicity.” 
Which means, that except where 
water was involved, Shelley had an 
overdeveloped capacity for self-pres- 
ervation. References, index. 


THE BOTTLE FACTORY OUTING by 
Beryl Bainbridge. Braziller, $7.95. 
Ms. Bainbridge writes so deftly 
about the disasters befalling a pair 
of witless wenches on a mismanaged 
company picnic that one can very 
nearly forgive her black comedy for 
being no more than a very dirty 
gray. 


Cop KILLER by Maj Sjöwall and 
Per Wahlóó. Pantheon, $7.95. As 
usual with this expert team of mys- 
tery writers, the problem is solved 
by an amusing mixture of standard 
police procedure and unpredictable 
coincidence. Also as usual, the defi- 
ciencies of Swedish society are de- 
nounced with a fury which—not as 
usual—gets rather out of hand. The 
authors are so disgusted by condi- 
tions that they come perilously close 
to sermonizing on pcints already 
made effectively by the story itself. 
Translated by Thomas Teal. 


THE LirrLE Horgr by Christina 
Stead. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$6.95. The tax-dodging inhabitants 
of a cheap Swiss pension, all of 
them dreadfully ordinary and most 
of them extraordinarily dreadful, 
provide, in the adroit work of Ms. 
Stead, a cool, elegant, malicious 
comedy. 


THE GENTLE TASADAY by John 
Nance. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$15.00. The Tasaday are the iso- 
lated, peaceable Stone Age tribe 
discovered in a Philippine forest in 
1970. Mr. Nance, a journalist work- 
ing in Manila, was able to follow 
the various meetings with and stud- 
ies of these people, and describes 
them in detail. His account covers 
much more than the Tasaday them- 
selves, however, for their initial pro- 
tector, Manuel Elizalde, Jr., is the 


major backer of a semiofficial orga- 
nization devoted to preserving the 
rights of all the aboriginal groups 
surviving in the islands. There are 
quite a number of these, constantly 
harassed by land-grabbers of vari- 
ous types. Mr. Nance is therefore 
led into what amounts to a survey 
of the Philippine ethnic frontier war 
and the political chicanery it engen- 
ders. This scuffle is interesting, the 
Tasaday are beguiling, and the as- 
sorted scientists who come to visit 
them range from admirable to ab- 
surd. It makes for good reading. Ex- 
cellent photographs. 


Gop's Doc by Hope Ryden. Cow- 


ard, McCann & Geoghegan, $12.50. 
A defense of coyotes by a young 
woman who has observed them at 
close quarters. She has also checked 
out, and tartly demolishes, sheep 
ranchers’ complaints of bankruptcy 
by coyote. Illustrations, index. 


THE SUMMER Book by Tove Jans- 
son. Pantheon, $6.95. At a summer 
place in the Gulf of Finland, 
Grandmother, who is old enough to 
be irresponsible, and Sophia, who is 
too young to be anything else, con- 
nive, squabble, invent games, watch 
the weather, argue about God, and 
even break into a neighbor’s house. 
The extraordinary, almost eerie 
thing about this novel is the seem- 
ingly effortless way in which the au- 
thor causes minuscule adventures to 
reflect what the old lady has experi- 
enced and what the child will inevi- 
tably encounter—a past and future 
mirror. Translated by Thomas Teal. 


THE ZULU KINGs by Brian Roberts. 


Scribner’s, $10.95. Within seventy 
years, the Zulu dynasty founded by 
Shaka had been worried down and 
destroyed by English traders, Boer 
settlers, and the expanding British 
Raj. But while it lasted, the Zulu 
empire was, despite its bloody 
methods, remarkable, and this his- 
tory of it makes absorbing reading. 
The Zulu themselves kept no writ- 
ten records, but by careful research 
and weighing of the testimony left 
by their enemies, Mr. Roberts has 
created a plausible and not unsym- 
pathetic picture of intelligent bar- 
barian rulers trying to cope with 
problems altogether outside their 
previous experience. Illustrations, 
notes, index. 





Journey Back 


Escaping the Drug Trap 


Albert J. Kastl 
and Lena Kastl 


"...8 Valuable book for those 
interestec in the effects and 
problems of drug use, and an 
enlightened guide for those 
, that don't know marijuana 
| from aspirin. . . . Solutions? 
Some, and that, at least, is a 
«Jm step in the right direction."— 
3 Chicago Sun-Times. $6.95 


E AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 
Nelson-Hall Publishers 
325 W. Jackson, Chicago, III. 60606 


THREE ON THE TOWER 


Ihe Lives and Works of 
Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot 


and 
William Carlos Williams 
by Louis Simpson 


"A book of great sense, full of a 
poet's brilliantly easy under- 
standing of his own craft, and 
refreshingly free of the stale 
partisanship so usual in critical 
writing about modern poetry." 

— ALFRED KAZIN 





$12.50 


Give Heart Fund 


American Heart Association 





TheModularist Revievv 


A magazine of the contemporary 
literary, visual & plastic arts. 
$3.00 -- sold by subscription only. 


Wooden Needle Press, Inc. 
27 Lee Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 


Writing and education consultants. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


WRITERS: "UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vited. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 


EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 


INDESTRUCTIBLE? World’s finest paperback book 
jacket. Glass-clear. $1.00—4646 Gravois, St. Louis, 
MO 63116 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


REVITALIZE YOUR CLASSROOM! Detailed tran- 
scripts of University of California lecture courses 
help teachers acquire, organize, and communicate 
new ideas. Many subjects. $1.40-$6. Ask for free 
current catalog and sampler: #34 Fybate, 2440 
Bancroft, Berkeley, CA 94704 


Hundreds of previously owned books. Catalog 25¢. 
Balmoral Books, 6110 Macinness Drive, Memphis, 
Tn. 38138 





BOOKS DISCOUNTS TO 95%! Choose one of 
seven 1974/75 titles FREE with order of $20.00 
or more. Free catalogue: Dept. AM, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, 136 South Broadway, Irving- 
ton, N.Y. 10533 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKF, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 


Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Bcx 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 


A new traditional voice in American poetry is mak- 
ing itself heard. For am autographed, 36 page first 
printing, send $2.00 to R. Gordon Bell, C-3 352 
San Antonio Blvd., Nerfolk, Va. 23505. No post- 
age or handling fee required. 


ATTENTION READERS! Read about the newest 
Best Sellers. Get our catalog FREE. Write: The 
Bookery, P.O. Box AK, Spencerport, N.Y. 14559 


PER ODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publicatiom, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles 5y leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, & Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


ANTIQUES, AMERICANA, SHAKER. FOLK ART, 
MARINE. Auctions, Shows, Informed Commentary 
Monthly. Sample cooy 50¢, Subscription $6. 
MAINE ANTIQUE DIGEST, RFD 3, WALDOBORO, 
ME 04572 


CHINA RECONSTRUCTS, a monthly magazine with 
articles on life in new China. Photographs and il- 
lustrations in brilliant color. Discover what 800 
million people are doing. Direct from Peking air- 
mail. Send $3/year tc CHINA BOOKS & PERIOD- 
ICALS, Dept. AM, 2929-24th Street, San Francisco 
CA 94110. Free catalog on request. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler nine newspapers/nine 
countries: $3.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, BOX OE, Dana Pcint, California 
92629 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOCK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE, Box 1253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672 


BOCKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


ATI ANTIC 6/75 


SERVICES 


RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Facilities of the nation’s capital. Rates be- 
ginning at $5.50 per page. (202) 726-1444, Re- 
search Reports, 640C Georgia Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20012 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


CUSTOM DESIGNED MCNOGRAMS add distinction 
to your personal statiomery, wedding notes, busi- 
ness, etc., Excellent gift Send name & initials de- 
sired (up to 3), & 4.95 ĉo Identics, 16 Chapin Rd., 
Newton, Mass. 02159 


CONFIDENTIAL PEFSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS-Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50g. Broadway /Hollvwood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 


HIS MASTER'S VCICE WAS ELDRIDGE 
R. JOHNSON, A HARD COVER BOOK BY 
E. R. FENIMORE JOHNSON, 


an authentic history of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and biography of its 
founder, written by his son. Profusely il- 
lustrated and with fascinating information 
heretofore undisclesed it is well worth 
reading by anyone interested in antique 
phonographs and records. 


SEND CHECK TO COLD STAR PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 9C CRICKET AVENUE, 
ARDMORE, PA. 19903 FOR $10.00, PLUS 
POSTAGE OF 26¢. For Canada add 8€ extra 
postage. Pennsylvania residents add 6% sales 
tax. Dealer inquiries invited. Please mention 
where you saw this ac. 





CASSETTE Recording Tapes. Big Discounts! Cata- 
log 25g. TOWER, #33098, Washington, D.C. 
20028 





Rare Movie Soundtracks. Original Cast Albums. 
Free List. SHOW MUSIC, Box 12, Wood River, Illi- 
nois 62095 





FREE RECORD ALBUM CATALOG. LOW PRICES— 
"MANY GOODIES". Snows, Soundtracks, Jazz, 
Nostalgia, Classical, Vamety. Treasury House Dept. 
T. P.O. Box 165, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11235 





The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John re- 
corded on cassette tapes for easy listening. Play- 
ing Time: 9 Hours. King James version. Send 
$13.95 to Veritas, 581 Dixmyth Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45220 


MUSIC 


Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 


Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 


ART 
Cherished photos copied. 8 x 10 $4.50. Other 


sizes, prices. Brochure. Artcopy Specialists, P.O. 
Box 694, Beaverton, Oregon 97005 


HANDSPUN YARNS, P.O. Box 1505, Portland, 
Oregon 97207. Send SASE for samples and prices. 


Children's drawings reproduced in 2⁄2 x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 


GOURMET FOODS 


GOURMET FOODS 
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Square House Museum Cookbook. Rare 
Collection Nine hundred old and new reci- 
pes $7. Square House Museum, Box 276, 
Panhandle, Texas 79068. 







BUMPERSTICKERS 


PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 


HONK IF YOU LOVE MOSES bumper sticker. $1. 
Condra's, Box 3267, Santa Monica, Calif. 90403 


“REMEMBER KENT STATE!" Send $1.00: Bumper 
Sticker, 3636 East 16th, Denver 80206 


ECOLOGY 


DIVING? FISHING? MARINE SCIENCE? COASTAL 


ZONE CONSERVATION? JOIN LITTORAL SOCIETY, 
HIGHLANDS, N.J. 07732. FREE BROCHURE. 


ECOLOGY MINDED 10096 recyclec notepaper, sta- 


tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


DARROW, a mountainside coeducational board- 


ing/day school. Colege prep, small classes, stimu- 
lating teachers. Team, recreational sports; outdoor 
program. Strong sense of community. Admissions 
without regard to race, religion, nationality. Write 
Porter Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, N.Y. 12125 


STUDY—SKI Accredited private college. Write Colo- 


rado Alpine Campus, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
80477 


PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent's individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Middletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (203) 346-5111 


OXFORD ACADEMY-EDUCATIONAL TROUBLE 
SHOOTERS. For normal intelligent boys 12-20 with 
academic deficiencies. Enter any time. Study at 
your own pace. One student/one master. Leave 
when your goal is reached. Selected admissions 
based on sound expectation of success. Each boy 
taught at his own level & speed in each subject. 
Remedial & developmental reading. On Long ls- 
land Sound. Est. 1906. Member NAIS. Year round, 
except August. The Oxford Academy, Box 101, 
Westbrook, CT 06498 Tel: 203-399-6247 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT JR.-SR. ‘‘HIGH- 
SCHOOL AS FAMILY" AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY 
CAMP. Accredited Prep curriculum plus Marine Bi- 
ology, Scuba Sailing, Deepsea Fishing, Waterski, 
Theatre, Cr. Writing, Tennis, Much More. Brochure 
describes above plus unique two week coed Camp 
sessions from June 22-Aug. 17, for only 40 kids, 
ages 8-16. ABBOTT SCHOOL LIVING AND LEARN- 
ING CENTER, P.O. Box 285, Key Largo, Fla. 
33037. 305-245-4610 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS FOR QUALIFIED PROFES- 
SIONALS. Earn Ph.D.,Ed.D., and D.B.A. in Psy- 
chology, Education, Ocean and Environment Af- 
fairs and Business. ‘‘University Without Walls" 
program; independent study alternates with in- 
tensive residence. Compatible with full employ- 
ment. Call or write: Dean McNichols, Heed Un- 
versity, Box 311, Hollywood, FL, 33022, (305) 
925-1600. 


SEMESTER AT SEA—Accredited. Join the 10,000 
students from 450 colleges who've sailed with us 
to exotic ports worldwide. Financial aid available. 
Free catalog, World Campus Afloat, Orange, CA 
92666. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES THE 
HAROLD STIRLING VANDERBILT SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Scholarships are awarded ‘‘to students who 
have demonstrated qualities characteristic of Mr. 
Vanderbilt: A lively intellect, sound scholarship, te- 
nacity of purpose, versatility, a commitment to ex- 
cellence in worthwhile endeavor," and ‘‘for excep- 
tional accomplishment and high promise . . . in 
science, music, art, journalism, creative writing, 
debate, dance, theatre, entrepreneurial activity 
and academic work generally." Undergraduate 
scholarships provide $5000 per year for four 
years. OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS, VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 37240 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with famous 
photographers. One, two, and three week courses 
in basics through advanced photography. College 
credit. Maine Photographic Workshops, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Honors student, junior, French, English, desire 


work in Europe. Gorelik, 18124 Acre, Northridge, 
CA. 91324 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS-ADMINISTRATORS. Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.00; Abroad $5.00. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. EISL, BOX 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162 


EXCITING CVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1750-P, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 875Cl 


ALASKA PIPELINE BOOM! Information on con- 
struction and non-construction jobs in Alaska and 
on the pipeline—wages, addresses, qualifications— 
the true story from Alaska. $5.90. Denali Informa- 
tion Service, Box 1763, Anchorage, AK., 99510 


OVERSEAS EMPLCYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YS, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YF, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS 2OBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- | 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


EUROPE / CARIBBEAN / MEDITERRANEAN / TROPI- 
CAL AFRICA 'AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND. Sun and 
Fun. Tax Benefits, High Salaries, Transportation. 
All Occupations!! Latest publications . . . $2.00 
each (specify area) $8.00 all 5 areas . . . Cities 
include: Casablanca, Paris, Kingston, Madrid, 
Khartoum, Cairo, Kinshasa, Geneva, Caracas, 
Wellington, Athens, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Tel 
Aviv, Brusseis, Dar es Salaam. Sydney, Nassau, 
Munich, Nai-obi, London . . . PLACEMENT, 928 
So. Keniston Av, Los Angeles, Calif. 90019 


AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.0C. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTEE IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 449, 1460 
Hancock Certer, Chicago 60611. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 


ters. Offer details 10g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 


Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
tial. Writers Institute, Dept. 44-06-5, 100 Mamaro- 
neck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 


$500 monthly, stuffing envelopes. Rush 25€ and 


self-addressed envelope. Galli, 1147 Pinrun, Man- 
chester, Mo. 63011 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! 


| tell you what to write, where anc how to sell, 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, Dept. C-135-A, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 


GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 


Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A-6, Randallstown. Md. 
21133 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YS, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 


men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review’’ listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YS, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburbar living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 





10 Wooded Acres, Northern California, Ocean 
View, Secluded, $8,500, Terms. G. Nash, RFD 1, 
Wolcott, Vt. 05680 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 





VACATION RENTALS 





BEACHFRONT VILLA, unspoiled Jamaican fishing 
village, four bedrooms, maid-cook. $200/week, 
$200/nine days in June, Sept.-Nov. Noel, 141 
Ridgefield Street, Hartford CT 06112 





CHALET. Housekeeping, swimming, two bed- 
rooms. Tennis rentals, sailing lessons. Lester 
Rhoads, Boothbay, Maine 04537 





VACATIONS 





Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 





LINEKIN BAY SAILING RESORT, Bocthbay Harbor, 
Maine. Fleet of sailboats, two masted schooner, 
sailing instructions, heated salt water pool. Write 
for folder. 
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VACATIONS 


LEARN TO SAIL. Beautiful Downeast Maine. Bur- 


leigh Hill, Boothbay, Maine 04537 


Experience the magn *icent beauty of the Pacific 
Northwest by day ard Wagner by night. At the 
first summer Wagner Festival of the Western 
Hemisphere. Presented by Seattle Opera. Two cy- 
cles (German/Englishs of Richard Wagner's “Ring 
of the Nibelung". Julv 15-27, 1975. For a detailed 
brochure write: Pacic Northwest Festival, P.O. 
Box 9248, Seattle, Weshington 98109 


ONTARIO WILDERNESS CANOE TR'PS each canoe 
trip tailormade exclusively for your group, com- 
pletely outfitted and zuided by Jeff Miller. No ex- 
perience necessary. 310 Garyray Dr., Weston, (To- 
ronto) Ont. 416-742-6140, 416-921-2514. 


HOME EXCHANGES, RENTALS, VISITS worldwide. 
Professionals and executives travel vacations. In- 
quiline, Box 208T, Katonah, N.Y. 10536 


Make Yourself at Home! 
HOTEL de laSMARINA 


Martinique French West Indies 
Official Opening: July 1, 1975 
Inquire about special pre-opening rates. 
A new concept in hote living for singles, couples, and 
families. Fully equippee studio, 1 or 2 bedroom apart- 
ments. Full hotel serwces. Right on bay across from 
fascinating Fort-de-France. 2 minutes from the most de- 
luxe hotels. Near beaches. Contact your travel agent, or 
for further informatien, rates and free collectors’ 
stamps, write: le. 21992 29 
Robert Reid éssociates, Intrnl. Reps. 
1270 Ave. of Ame:icas, New York, M.Y. 10020 
(212) 757-2444. Offices: Chicago, Toronto. 





SAIL THE MAINE CO3ST. Historic schooner ‘‘STE- 
PHEN TABER." Relaxed, informal vacation. $195 
weekly. Reduced rates June and September. All 
inclusive. Write Capt Mike Anderson, Box 736-F, 
Camden, Maine 04843 


Maine Windjammer Cruises! Sail the Maine coast 
aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days $175-$195 complete! Box 
617AM, Camden, Mame 04843 


Whitewater float trips, Utah & Wycming. Slickrock 
River Co. Box 10543, Denver, Colorado 80210 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN Æ CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 5CO castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 1:554 


Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Aa Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


TRAVEL 





GUIDE MAPS-—nomacic hiking routes throughout 
U.S., Canada, Mexice. Free list: NOAMTRAC, Box 
805, Bloomington, Ind. 47401 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France 
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TRAVEL 


GET INTO AN ISLAND this summer. Six and ten- 
day wilderness expeditions to Maine’s uninhabited 
offshore islands. Learn environmental sciences, 
seamanship, survival, photography. Twelve stu- 
dents, all ages, coed, June through September, 
from $145 inclusive. Island Expeditions, Rockport, 
Maine 04856 


TRAVELMATES. Like traveling, but not alone? Sin- 
gles, couples, families: save gasoline, vacation 
costs. Share rides; exchange visits. Box 592, 
Pleasant Unity, Pa. 15676 


SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah and Arzona. Camping, hiking, rid- 
ing, rafting. Geology, archaeology, history. Free 
brochure. P.O. Box 945, Dept. ATL, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 87501. 


EXPEDITION ‘ROUND THE WORLD Remote 
places—Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Figi, 
etc. 180' yacht. Share expenses, Shipmates 
Wanted! Write YANKE= TRADER, P.O. Box 120, 
Dept. RW 8A Miami Beach, 39, Fla. 


AUTO TRAVEL SAVINGS GUARANTEED. Free De- 
tails or $3.00 to: Experience Plus . . . P.O. Box 
2606, Vancouver, WA. 38661 


SOUTHWESTERN MOUNTAIN/DESERT ADVEN- 
TURES backpacking/b king with small co-ed teen 
group. Rockclimbing, rafting, horsepacking, nature 
photography. Free trochure: Wilderness and 
Wheels, 1612-M Brae Street, Santa Fe, N.M. 
87501 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
25¢. Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 


FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-65 Los Angeles, Ca 90025 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 3mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615 


UNUSJAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115 


PRESERVE historic images on gravestones, his- 
toric markers, plaques. Original OLDSTONE Rub- 
bing Kit makes it easy to get perfect impressions 
every time. ‘‘How To'"' booklet, 5 sheets 24 x 36 
AQABA paper, 2 cakes wax, tape, brush sturdy 
carrying case. $8.50 ppd. OLDSTONE ENTER- 
PRISES, Dept. R-4, 77 Summer St., Boston, Ma. 
02110 


DRUGS /VITAMINS 


Quality vitamins, pharmaceuticals. Significant sav- 
ings. Catalogue $1, creditable first order. Mark- 
Off, Post Office Box 1:2, Lawrence, N.Y. 11559 


MISCELLANY 


"HOW TO Handle Your Own Mail Order Business 
For Big Profits". Send $2.00. NELHEK 125K- 150- 
50 35 Ave. Flushing, New York 11354 


BIORHYTHMS—Our computer forecasts your emo- 


tional, physical, intellectual cycles—predicts highs, 
lows, critical days. Send birthdate, $2. Biorhythm 
Laboratories, Box 66543, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95066 


MISCELLANY 


COLLECTOR'S GUIDES to STAMPS, COINS and 
PAPER MONEY. Three volume set lists dates and 
buy-sell prices. An exciting and profitable hobby. 
Send $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. DEXTER 
HOUSE—GUIDES—203 Atlantic Avenue, Warwick, 
Rhode Island 02888 


ROTTEN MEMORY? We'll remind you of birthdays, 
anniversaries, any dates. Write Memory-Date, 
Dept. A4, 36 Fox Lane, Shoreham, New York 
11786 


WINDMILLS kit form, 3 sizes. Outdoors, Indoors. 
Steel, Smooth operation. IWRAM, Washington 
Mills, NY 13479 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 


BRITISH ANCESTORS? Let us discover them and 
your family's history. FREE DETAILS: Clode, 4 
Blunden Road, Farnborough, Hants, England 


WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fashion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by certified analyst. 
Send $5.00 and your handwriting to Jane Godo- 
vin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 4 


100-CARD BIBLE VERSE GAME, Noncompetitive! 
Educational! $1.00, Scriptgames, 5837 Stewart, 
Sylvania, Ohio 43560 


RARE FINDS FOR HIGH MINDS. SEND FOR FREE 
COLOR CATALOG OF OUTRAGEOUS HEADGEAR 
TO: RARE TREASURES, Dept. AC, 30-30 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 


BIOFEEDBACK TRAINING CENTER in Southern 
California. EEG, EMG, GSR end Temperature train- 
ing available. (213) 780-1478. 


WALLPAPERS AT LOWEST PRICES. We can supply 
any BRAND. FAIRMANS, 1411 5th AVE., PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 15219 (412)471-6941. ESTABLISHED 
1905 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 


RUSSIAN NAMETAGS: SEE YOUR NAME IN RUS- 
SIAN embossed on plastic. $2. Free Russian 
bumpersticker. Condra's, Box 3267, Santa Mon- 
ica, CA 90403 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412 


MISCELLANY 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 


marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


VERONICA: THANK YOU FOR ANOTHER YEAR OF 


HAPPINESS. LOVE, EDGAR. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 


vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 


THE BERKELEY CENTER —offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 


THE STOP SMOKING CASSETTE. Successfully 
kicking the habit. (28min.) $6.95 ALS, Box 3596, 
Hollywood, Florida 33023 


RECHARGE BATTERIES. Amazing results guaran- 
teed. Details. Additive creates new life in old bat- 
teries. Watsons, 156 John Street, Dept. 20, Haup- 
pauge, New York 11787 


POINTERS: Handsome Pointer puppies available 
from top show stock bred for show and as com- 
panions. Phone 416-476-2255 evenings. 


INTUITION DEVELOPMENT COURSE, invaluable in 
decision-making, in making best choices avoiding 
needless groping. Vastly increase your effective 
1.Q. Information free. Lambda Institute for Ad- 
vanced Intuition. Box 182, Lampasas, Texas 
76550 


INSTANT MEMORY. . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photographic’’ 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—anywhere. 
Free application: DATELINE, Alpha Ohio 45301 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 


national correspondence. lllustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 


INDIAN POTTERY: Southwest Pueblos, traditional 


styles, request list. John Barry, 5544 Indian Rock 
Rd., SLC, Utah 84117 


Consumer, Protect yourself. Receive Federal, 
State, County, City Directory of Consumer Protec- 
tion Agencies. Send $2.98, David Cianciolo, 714A 
Jackson, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901. Fast, proper 
action. 


Everybody wants our Million Dollar Bill. This His- 
torical antiqued replica looks 200 years old! Order 
today. Moneyback Guarantee $1.00 PPD. MAILX, 
721 Ritter St. 1A6 Reading, Pa. 19601 


Looking For Old Dollhouse For Granddaughter. Ar- 


nold, 119 E. Oak, Moorestown, N.J. 08057 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 


Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 
LATE LISTINGS 


VACATION RENTALS 
SUBLET MID-JUNE/SEPT. EAST SIDE MANHAT- 


TAN 1-BEDROOM COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
APARTMENT. $300. (212) 751-6043 
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HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 


€ opy 


I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 


Cty ek Se Zip 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min............... 
Per word 6 times in one contract year ................... 
Per word 12 times in one contract year ................. 
Classified Display: 1 time—$80 per col. inc 

6 times—$70 per col. inch 

12 times—$60 per col. inch 
Copy should »e received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom- 
pany copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 
necessary. All copy subject to approval of publisher. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month prior to date of each issue. 
Post Office Bex Number count as two words. Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not aecept Atlantic box 
numbers at this time. 


Please write sor additional information: 


Jo-Ann Isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 





Hunt no more. This slightly sassy hippo is 
hand-crafted in pine and aromatic red ce- 
dar, with a wide-mouth drawer to hold your 
whatevers. Finished in natural linseed oil. 
7%" long. 

A charming gift for any occasion. 

$19.95 ppd. 








Send cheek or money order to: 


Port Enterprises, ad 


14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 
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THE AUTHENTIC 


WEBSTER'S 
S-POUND, 1,454-PAGE, 
—158,000-DEFINITION, 








$39.95 DICTIONARY 


NOW ONLY $19.95! 





ecause of the depressed economy, 
most book publishers are in financial 
trouble. The Webster’s Dictionary 
Company is no exception. And just as the 
major auto companies have taken drastic 
steps to improve sales, we hereby an- 
nounce an incredible price slash on our 
1,454-page, eight-pound, 158,000-defini- 
tion, 300-page-encyclopedia-supple- 
mented, full-color-embellished, $39.95 
list-price, paragon-of-the-publishing-indus- 
try, Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
the English Language: ONLY $19.95!! 

If you've ever wanted to buy this one- 
volume reference work—considered by 
scholars to be the standard of English 
usage—NOW is the time to do so. If the 
national economy should improve soon 
—as many experts predict—you may never 
have this chance ide This unprecedented 
low price—ONL $19.95!!—adds new 
meaning to the word “bargain.” 

In case you're unfamiliar with Web- 
ster's Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, let us explain that it is the 
supreme arbiter of English usage. Its com- 
pilers are a group of 100 lexicographers, 
etymologists, philologists, orthographers, 
researchers, and editors known collectively 
as The English Language Institute. They 
trace their origin back to Noah Webster 
(1758-1843), the father of American lexi- 
cography and inspiration for the founding 
of our company. Millions of literate Ameri- 
cans refer to Webster's Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of the English Language every day, 
and rely on it for authoritative answers to 
their questions about word definition, 
spelling, pronunciation, hyphenation, ori- 

in and usage. No book anywhere is held in 
igher esteem. 

The work itself is divided into 22 sec- 
tions. Its heart, of course, is the more than 
1,100 pages given over to an A-Z vocabu- 
lary—updated to include slang expressions 
of this very year. The section is supple- 
mented by charts, pronunciation symbols, 
lists of abbreviations, etc. 

Other sections include: 
Pe TENE. S NEP COHEN SPEER: 

€ A 51,000-word Thesaurus of Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms, with more than 
4,000 cross-references. This section alone 
constitutes an impressive reference work. 

9 A Conspectus of Foreign Words and 
Phrases. The equivalent of a two-way Eng- 
lish dictionary into and out of French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German—with some 
Latin and Greek. 

€ Table of Abbreviations. 3,800 con- 
tractions commonly used in business, en- 
gineering, medicine, geography, etc. 

® Musical Signs and Symbols. A primer 
on notation of the art. 

9 Compendium of Quotations. Thou- 
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sands of aphorisrss distilling the wit and 
wisdom of the world. Invaluable for com- 
posing letters, preparing speeches, writing 
term papers. It even makes diverting read- 
ing. (How about this gem from Lincoln: 
"My old father used to say: If you make a 
bad bargain, hug it all the tighter." ) 

€ Students’ and Writers’ Guide. A 
short-course in proper style and usage. It 
covers punctuaticn, italics, capitalization, 
footnotes, bibliographies, and provides a 
directory of basic reference works in biog- 
raphy, business, history, geography, sci- 
ence and other major fields. 

€ Perpetual Calendar. Enables you to 
pinpoint the day of week of any date in the 
two centuries fror: 1901 to 2100. 

€ Table of Metric Equivalents. Over a 
thousand measurements you’ll be using 
during the next few years as the United 
States gradually converts to metric system. 

€ Occupational Guide. Detailed des- 
criptions of 95 vocational fields, including 
nature of work, required training, compen- 
sation, etc. Perhaps most important, it in- 
cludes names and addresses of national or- 
ganizations that can furnish job leads. 

€ Dictionary of Mythology. An indis- 
pensable tool for complete understanding 
of literature from Homer's Iliad to Tol- 
kien's The Hobbit. 

€ Manual of Office Procedure. Every- 
thing from how to mail packages and let- 
ters at cheapest postage rates, to creating 
efficient filing systems, devising effective 
form letters (with actual illustrations), car- 
ing for office equipment, reconciling bank 
statements, composing persuasive business 
letters, using proper forms o? address, etc. 
In short,a cram-course at abusiness school. 

9 Compound Interest Table. Instant 
computation of earnings on any amount. 

€ Flags of the World. Eight pages of 
pulse-raising banners in glorious full-color. 

€ Salary Tab es. Annual wages cón- 
verted into weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
daily and hourly payments, to help you 
check up on the accuracy of your compa- 
ny's payroll depart ment. 

€ The Space Age. A 16-page supple- 
ment of solar system charts, space explora- 
tion terminology, table of planets, space 
records, and other far-out scientific data. 

€ Table of World Families of Lan- 
guages. Fascinating origins of, and current 
interrelationships among, the world’s lead- 
ing tongues. 

€ Prefixes and Suffixes. 500 explained. 

€ Historical Sketch of the English Lan- 
guage. By the renowned philologist Mario 
Pei, of Columbia University. 

€ Presidents of the United States. A 
magnificent 16-page portrait gallery in full- 
color, including eech president’s biography 





and major achievements. 

® Cooking Tables. How to prepare 750 
different foods—with calorie counts. 

* Moneys of the World. An absorbing, 
invaluable reference tool for numismatists 
and businessmen. 
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In short, if you had but one book to 
choose in life, Webster’s Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of the English Language should be 
it. It is the most comprehensive, utilitarian, 
entertaining single volume ever published. 

The work is massive in size. It measures 
three-hundred and twenty-one cubic 
inches and weighs eight pounds. 

In physical make-up, the dictionary is a 
masterpiece of the bookmaker’s art. It is 
set in Century Expanded, one of the most 
legible and beautiful of typefaces. It is 
prina on special high-opacity, vellum- 

inish paper to reduce eyestrain. Its signa- 

tures are Smyth-sewn and reinforced at top 
and bottom for sturdiness. Binding materj- 
al is leather grain, and page edges and 
stamping are gilded. In oibus words, Web- 
ster's Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish ngunge brings to your office or 
home not only knowledge but splendor. 

To repeat, Webster's Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of the English Language 
—which lists at $39.95—is now available 
for ONLY $19.95!! To order, use coupon. 

Act at once. As we said, as soon as the 
economy improves, this offer is likely to be 
i rare Hurry. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. — 











THE WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
COMPANY, 1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10049 


Please send me copies of the 
renowned, authoritative, 1,454-page, 
8-pound, 321-cubic-inch, 158,000- 
definition, $39.95 list-price Webster’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language at the unprecedented 
low price of ONLY $19.95!! (plus 
$2 per copy for crating & freight). 
(Check one) 
O I enclose payment 
[ ] Bill my charge card account: 
American Express # 
Master Charge # 


BankAmerieard # 
Expiration date 


Signature 
Address 


City State 


Please add applicable sales tax. 
© Webster’s Mcmlxxv. TM Reg. WDA-1 
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People all over the world 
talk the same language about the DC -10: 


“I ike it^ 





Chicago... Rome... Copenhagen... 
"I like it." “Veramente fantastico." "Den er sken.” 
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Frankfurt... Dakar... New York... Tokyo... Paris... Heng Kong... Caracas... 
“Ein phantastisches "J'adore." "| like it." Fs Tt ta "J'aime beaucoup." Bow "Me gusta." 
Flugzeug." 





If vou've already enjoyed flying on a DC-10, you've shared a pleasant experience with millions of 
other people. Each day, more than 75,000 travelers fly a DC-10 to more than 120 cities n 67 countries. In many 
languages, they say they like the spacious, quiet comfort of the DC-10. So, ask your favorite airline 
or travel agent to book you aboard the DC-10. 


DC-10 the choice of 34 airlines 
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ii Gekiy -. sexual revolution. 6361 THE PROMISE — 6932 THE STRAW 7229 ANOTHER PART 


Publishers Weekly Times Book Review 





7286 $8.95 ! 6726 $8.95 OF JOY MAN OF THE WOOD 
— » Allen Drury Barbara Goldsmith Kenneth Clark 
pu (Pub. ed. $10.00) (Pub. ed. $7.95) (Pub. ed. $11.00) 
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ł Jessamyn West Manuel J. Smith, Ph.D. Robert Meeropol 
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ANEW OOK 5090 THE SEVEN-PER- 7260 THE 8490 THE RACE 
Ax AY AP | CENT SOLUTION ROMAGNOLIS TABLE FOR ROME 
AL MIEN! Nicholas Meyer Margaret anc Dan Kurzman 
(Pub. ed. $6.95) E cy den (Pub. ed. $10.00) 
6254 MONSIEUR EK DES 7088 NO SURRENDER: 
Lawrence Durrell 7278 BACKGAMMON MY THIRTY YEAR WAR 
(Pub. ed. $8.95) THE CRUELEST GAME (Pul. eus 95) 
Gis . Barclay Cook uD. ed. $/. 
Here are 15 more critically acclaimed books: 6981 NICE GUYS ird Ion Bede haw 
FINISH LAST (Pub. ed. $8 95) 7195 BELLEVUE 
0182 THE GREAT NOVELS 2402 F SCOTT 5538 SOMETHING Leo Durocher Don Gold 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY FITZGERALD HAPPENED (Pub. ed. $9.95) 1073 TREASURY OF (Pub. ed. $10.00) 
The Sun Also Rises, Tenders The Night, Joseph Heller KAHLIL GIBRAN 
For Whom The Bell Tolls, The Last Tycoon, (Pub. ed. $10.00) 7054 THE FAMILY Kahlil Gibran 7252 THE WORLD 
A Farewell to Arms. The Great Gatsby, LEGAL ADVISOR 2 vols. count as 1 choice. FROM ROUGH STONES 
3 vols. count as 1 choice. This Side of Paradise. 9827 THE EBONY TOWER Alice K. Helm (Pub. ed. $15.90) Malcolm Macdonald 
(Pub. ed. $19.85) 4 vols. count as 1 choice. John Fowles L.L.B.,J.D. (Pub. ed. $8.95) 
(Pub. ed. $28.80) (Pub. ed. $7.95) (Pub. ed. $9.95) 
Any4b llers for ‘lwh join The Li Guild 
y4 best sellers for en you join The Literary Guild. 
Here’s how The Literary Guild works: TT in ant) woe. 6r aper SERT T S E 


The Literary Guild 
Dept. HR 079, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership 
in The Literary Guild. I have printed the order 
numbers of the 4 books or sets I want in the 
boxes at right and agree to the membership 


After your membership is accepted and you get your 4 books for $1, you 
only have to buy four mere books during your membership. Then you can 
cancel anytime you want. 

So, choose 4 books (or sets) now and send in the coupon. Pay $1 — plus a 
charge for shipping and handling. If, after 10 days, you decide you don't want 
the books, send them back and we'll cancel your membership. 

About every four weeks (14 times a year) you'll get the Literary Guild 





magazine. Free. Each issue will offer dozens of books covering a wide range | plan described in the ad. Bill me only $1 plus | 
of subjects, all at up to 40% off. i ; ! shipping and handling. I understand that I 
If you want the main selection featured in the magazine, do nothing and it | need buy only 4 more books, at regular low 
will be shipped to you automatically. If you would like an alternate, or no club prices, whenever | vant «hn | 
book at all, tell us so on the convenient form always provided and return it M . | 
to us by the date specified. | Mrs | 
This date is designed to allow yeu at least 10 days for making your decision. Moe 3 5- ve! AR eL. leise rini] 
If you do not receive the form in time to respond in 10 days and receive an | Asai t | 
unwanted selection, you may return it at our expense. There will be a small i ae 
shipping and handling charge on all books ordered. | Cit State Zi | 
The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered danza T On TT SED SEES 
in size to fit special presses and save members even more. Members accepted in U.S.A. end CM UE | 
NOTE: First number listed beside each book is the order number. Canadian members will be serviced pm QM. 


. All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. 
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o one ever thought New York City would go the 

way of Atlantis, simply sinking out of sizht. Or 

like Pompeii, into a tomb of lava. Some 
gloomily foresaw the Sodom and Gomorrah route, the 
long, slow burn, but that was not New York’s style. As 
Mayor Jimmy Walker made clear many years agc, there 
was Only one way for New York City to go: to spend it- 
self to sleep. And that is just what happened. On a lan- 
guorous summer day in 1975, New York spent its last 
dime, turned on its side, and dozed off in the smog- 
filteted sunlight. 

The graffiti were plainly visible on the wall early in 
1975. Without a monumentally big fix, New York was 
going bankrupt. The Ford Administration refused to 
send federal money to meet the city's staggerirg $2.5 
billion deficit. The Emir of Kuwait and the Saah of 
Iran haughtily declined the opportunity to buy half in- 
terest in Manhattan and controlling interest in Queens, 
the Bronx, and Staten Island. 

There was still a way out—the National Adopt-a-New- 
Yorker campaign. The city fathers and big bankers rea- 
soned that if, say, nalf the 220 million American citizens 
could be persuaded to donate an average of $20 each 
"for God and Gotham," the city could meet most of the 
deficit. 

But after one month of saturation solicitaton by 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and Goor-to- 
door pandering, the total take of the Adopt-a-New- 
Yorker campaign reached a pitiful $11 million, barely 
enough to clean the streets after the annual St. Patrick’s 


and General Kosciusko Day parades. It was the most. 


disastrous charitable fund-raising effort since Clare 
Boothe Luce’s memorable appeal for a Quart of Milk for 
Every Hottentot in the 1940s. "New York's a nice place 
to get overcharged and mugged in," said one typical 
American, on being dunned personally by a committee 
made up of Mayor Abraham Beame, Toots Shor, and 
David Rockefeller. “but it’s no place to invest in.” 

So, with the failure of the Adopt-a-New-Yorker cam- 
paign, there was nothing left but to announce that New 
York City was officially CLosEp as of midnight, July 15. 
Many New Yorkers, mostly among the well-to-do, had 
advance intimation of what was to happen and exer- 
cised carefully prepared contingency plans to evacuate 
themselves and their families before the unavoidable 
federal quarantine closed off access to and from the city. 
The entire facultes of Columbia University and the 
University of the City of New York, including sach na- 
tional treasures as Lionel Trilling, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr, Irving Kristel, and the Barnard College field 
hockey coach, repaired to prearranged sanctuaries at 
colleges and universities around the country. (P-ofessor 
Schlesinger, for example, is reportedly situated at Maha- 
rishi International University at Fairfield, Iowa.) The 


banking community moved almost en masse under 
cover of night to assorted havens in London, Zurich, 
Tehran, and the Federal Reserve Building in Washing- 
ton. The Bar Association chartered forty-eight Pan 
American jets to distribute the bg New York law firms 
among the more litigious cities on the mainland. Mary 
Wells Lawrence commandeered her husband’s Braniff 
Airways to mount the Huckster’s Hustle, an airlift that 
carried off more than 500 Mad son Avenue adpersons 
without so much as a dropped superlative. “Stay in New 
York," pleaded Simon Michael 3essie of the American 
Association of Publishers, “you have nothing to lose but 
your backlists." But few of his peers heeded, and soon 
the streets of Boston, Chicago, end San Francisco were 
awash with publishing executives, editors, and copy- 
readers seeking new beginnings (and a 50 percent cut of 
the subsidiary rights). The entire New York Times, 
equipment and employees, was smuggled down the 
seacoast to be merged with the Washington Post. 


ut when the quarantine struck, the bulk of nine 
million New Yorkers remained trapped in the 
bankrupt metropolis, wondering when the next 
vandalized subway train would run or where the next 
angry cab driver would come from. President Ford called 
on all Americans to take New Yorkers into their hearts 
and homes. He appropriated emergency funds and planes 
for Operation Babylon to carry New Yorkers to those 
places in the country willing to succor them. At this writ- 
ing, Arkansas has welcomed up to 200,000 victims, but 
mostly the reaction is hostile. An Atlantan explained his 
hesitancy: “They wouldn't be happy here. They eat a dif- 
ferent diet, fish eggs and liver póté and things like that.” 
“Pll let 'em come here," was another frequent remark, 
"but Pm not gonna send my kids to school with 'em." 
Cuba's Fidel Castro offered to take in unlimited num- 
bers in return for an end to the embargo on Cuban ci- 
gars. "Send us your huddled mzsses," he cabled Mayor 
Beame. *We can use them in the cane fields." Washing- 
ton, understandably, prefers "am American solution to 
an American problem." To the millions left behind—le- 
gions of blue-collar Americans who have to struggle to 
get their bare needs, and several hundred thousand 
blacks and Puerto Ricans who got little even when New 
York prospered—this has an om nous sound. Do not be 
surprised, ladies and gentlemen. if you learn one day 
soon that New York has been fioated out to sea, under 
a contract let to Howard Hughes. 
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c/Vlystic symbol 


That stripe symbol appears more and more on items 
picked up when shopping for necessities, film included. 

Mystifying when first observed at a checkout coun- 
ter. (The second time you will think nothing of it.) As 
your items slide along symbol-side down over a slit (even 
obliquely to the direction of the lines of the symbol), the 
paper tape that is generated tells more than before where 
your money went. No merry fingers flying over the cash- 
register keyboard. 

Convinced after checking the tape at home that all 


Reflections in fine print: 


Through the eye, the printing press first served to expand the hu- 
man mind. Today the printing industry finds much of its work in 
marketing goods and services. For mind expansion, ink on paper 
no longer stands alone. Kodak works to raise the viability of such 
alternatives as audiovisuals and microfiche. At the same time we 
try to make the old art of printing ever more responsive to the 
needs of both the human mind and computers. Our part consists 
of continually updating that old art with photography-based prod- 
ucts that make modern printing happen. 


* * * 


We assume that continual advance in technology is inherently 
good. For a long time that has been a safe assumption. To try to 
argue down dissenters from that assumption would not be very 
smart. They are neither right nor wrong. They have their prefer- 
ences. If much of humanity comes to share their preferences, they 


is as advertised for the week's bargains, you are fascinated 
and search for the secret. There are no buried magnets in 
the paper, merely ink printing like the rest of the label. 
The difference in the lines that distinguishes a 27¢ item 
from a $4.59 one is difficult to discern. That 27¢ item was 
a “today only” special. Last week you paid a dime more 
for the same item at another store. The printed symbol on 
last week’s purchase matches this week’s in every detail. 
There must be more to printing than meets the eye. 


must win out. Technologists and corporate officers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

x * x 
If there will be less need for stamping prices, punching cash regis- 
ters, taking inventory, making out stock orders, there may be more 
need for higher skills by the companies that offer the clever de- 
vices that read the magic symbol and give polite notice when they 
discover (in the course of a thousandth of a second) that it has 
been scuffed beyond sense or that someone with a very fine pen 
has been having fun. = 3 
Freedom of choice is a goal worth fightmg for. If you are willing 
to pay for having the prices clearly stamped and for a chance to 
deal with fellow-humans at various levels of skill and cleverness, 
you ought to have that choice when you pick a place to shop. The 
ancient pastime of haggling in the marketplace may be in decline 
but is still legal. 





INDONESIA 


For going on a decade, Indonesia 
has been making do without His 
Most Exalted Excellencv, the late 
President Hadji Raden Sukarno, 
Mouthpiece of the Indonesian 
People, Caretaker of the Message of 
the People's Suffering. Supreme 
Commander of the Men:al Revolu- 
tion, and Supreme Leader of the 
National Association of Football 
Clubs, among other things. Life is 
certainly duller around here without 
him, and so few itinerant reporters 
still pass this way that one of the 
biggest and most strategically inter- 
esting countries on the map—the 
first and perhaps the last domino to 
fall Westward in Southeast Asia— 
has all but dropped out of sight. 
Whatever has become of Indonesia 
since the departure of Bung Karno? 

As far as the capital goes, you'd 
never know the place. Ten years 
ago Jakarta was an unrelieved slum 
of makeshift kampungs (bamboo 
shanties), rancid canals, muddy, 
potholed streets, and the grotesque 
skeletons of rusting steel girders 
which were to have become sky- 
scraper monuments to the nation's 
god-king. Now a traveler might 
spend days or weeks here without 
setting eyes on anything but an ele- 
vated four-lane expressway dis- 
secting the downtown area, clogged 
by round-the-clock traffic jams and 
lined with brassy massage parlors, 
honky-tonk restaurants, purple-neon 
gambling casinos, high-rise office 
buildings, and higher-rise hotels that 
would make the best of the Hiltons 
look frumpy. 
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A Westerner might be especially 
hard put to notice that he had 
penetrated deep into the Orient, al- 
most everything Indonesian except 
fake-leather puppets and batik shirts 
having been whisked out of sight. 
The characteristic bicycle taxis, 
called betjaks. are banished now 
from the tourist zone until late at 
night. Anything a tourist may care 
to buy is abundantly stocked in ho- 
tel boutiques or multistoried shop- 
ping arcades. And except for the 
standard rijsttafel, known to subur- 
ban housewives from Chevy Chase 
to Bel Air, traditional food has van- 
ished. 

The hotels are half empty. Not 
even the charms of a package tour 
taking in Bali’s virginal beaches and 
exotic dancers are enough, it seems, 
to fulfill the opium dreams of local 
real estate speculators. Nevertheless 
there are plenty of foreign visitors 
milling about, big spenders with 
bulging briefcases and winning 
smiles, the buy-now-pay-later 


wheeler-dealer salesmen who un- 
failingly flock to Third World 
countries when business is looking 
very, very good there. 


Opium dreams 


Jakarta, which once reeled under 
the burden of Sukarno’s imperial vi- 
sions and empty treasury (he left 
behind nearly $3 billion worth of 
unpayable foreign debts and a 629 
percent inflation rate), is no longer 
the derelict capital of a bankrupt 
state. Indonesia has had ten years 
of the bes: economic therapy money 
can buy; and it has become the 
world's emhth largest exporter of 
petroleum. 

Selling about 1.5 million barrels 
of crude a day at today's prices can 
be heady stuff. and the opium 
dreamers in some financial circles 
here are growing ever dreamier. 
But, as the editor of a Jakarta daily 
points out, "Indonesia has a lot 
more mouths to feed than Abu 
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Dhabi.” Evenly divided among its 
130 million citizens, the annual 
profits from all that oil would come 
to barely twenty dollars a head; 
and one has only to get off Ja- 
karta's four-lane expressway (no 
easy matter) to perceive that the 
profits, alas, are not being evenly 
divided. 

There are Indonesians in the cap- 
ital whose life-style runs to a Rolls- 
Royce or two and week-long wed- 
dings with a couple of thousand 
guests watching the ceremonies on 
closed-circuit television as they sip 
champagne under air-conditioned 
tents. At a less rarefied level, a rela- 
tively privileged few earn enough to 
be “monetized” (able to buy some- 
thing. that is). Otherwise Jakarta is 
the same old slum. About half its 
five million inhabitants live in 
shanties of bamboo, burlap, and 
flattened tin cans without light or 
fuel, drinking, bathing, and ex- 
creting in canals awash with gar- 
bage and rotting animal carcasses. 
Another one or two million are 
squatters forever on the move, regu- 
larly carted off in municipal trucks 
to be dumped outside the city lim- 
its, only to wander back and be 
bundled off again. The epic changes 
of the post-Sukarno era have 
touched them little if at all. “Most 
of our leaders are clever, says the 
conscience of the people," observed 
the daily paper Indonesia Raya be- 
fore the government closed it down 
(and later arrested its editor, Moch- 
tar Lubis). “But why does our life 
become harder and harder? Why 
have most of us been repelled from 
the marketplace, why has our life as 





pedicab drivers been restricted, why 


do most of us have no jobs, why are 
our children unable to go to school, 
why must we continually live in 
poverty, why . . . why?" 

Nothing much has changed in the 
countryside either. Nine out of ten 
Indonesians are stil earning less 
than fifty dollars a year, some less 
than a hundredth of a cent a day, 
and half consume no more than 
1500 calories a day, officially consid- 
ered below subsistence level by the 
United Nations. If anything they 
are poorer than they were in Su- 
karno's time, because they are pro- 
liferating at such frightening speed 
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that there are about 40 million 
more of them mow. The fact that an 
international consortium of thirteen 
nations—the United States, Japan, 
Australia, Belgium, Britain, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Hol- 
land. Italy, New Zealand, and Switz- 
erland—has put up close to $4 bil- 
lion in aid simce 1966, and that 
Indonesia’s government itself is at 
present collecting a windfall $3 bil- 
lion or so a year in oil revenues, 
hasn't added 2 calorie to their diet 
or checked the implacably rising 
number of landless, homeless, and 
jobless among them. 

This may sound like a familiar 
story in these parts, but it isn't 
quite. Indonesia is a success story: à 
carefully controlled laboratory ex- 
periment that has turned out almost 
exactly as planned, the damning 
proof of how wrong practically ev- 
erybody has been about the whole 
concept of development aid since 
the early fifties, when the world's 
rich nations frst set out to teach 
poor nations how to get richer. 

There probably isn't à poor coun- 
try on earth that has had so much 
expert advice along those lines and 
taken it. God knows the Indo- 
nesians needec it. Rescued by their 
army in the nick of time, with their 
economy on tbe rocks and the Com- 
munists on their necks, Sukarno’s 
subjects were in terrible trouble 
when the West rushed in to help 
them. General Suharto, who led the 
army coup in 1966 and has led the 
nation since, was all for that expert 
advice. No economist himself, he 
has willingly left the excruciating 
problems of reconstruction and re- 
covery to a remarkable team of 
American-trained Indonesian econo- 
mists: the Berkeley Mafia, people 
here call them. Headed by the 
brilliant Professor Witjojo Nitisastro 
of BAPPENAS, the national plan- 
ning commission, they are a small 
band of youngish intellectuals who 
fled Sukarno’s rule and got Ford 
Foundation grants to study at Har- 
vard and MIT as well as Berkeley. 
To learn anything they might not 
know about the latest models in de- 
velopment planning, they have sur- 
rounded themselves from the start 
with dozens of international experts 
borrowed from the World Bank, the 
Bank’s own separate sizable resident 
staff, another large resident staff of 
the International Monetary Fund, 


and, with the compliments of 
USAID, a higa-powered Harvard 
advisory group which even sits in 
on Cabinet meetings. 

They have done a sensational job. 
Sukarno’s colossal debts have been 
rescheduled for repayment by the 
end of the century; the nightmare 
of galloping inflation is over; the 
annual growth rate has been nip- 
ping along at 7 or 8 percent; the 
budget surplus is nearing $2 billion: 
foreign-currency reserves have shot 
past $2.5 billion; and private invest- 
ments have reached nearly $3 bil- 
lion. The achievement is all the 
more impressive for having gotten 
well under way long before the 
windfall came—when world oil 
prices quadrupled—and for having 
so quickly weataered the worldwide 
inflationary tempest that followed. 
Though inflation shot up 46 percent 
last year, reawakening hideous 
memories, it has already been 
forced down to a tranquilizing 12 
percent. What with that wonderfully 
reassuring perfcrmance, a cheap la- 
bor market, and the friendliest of 
governments and pleasantest of po- 
litical climates, foreign investors are 
so happy here that only one has 
disinvested so far: Max Factor, be- 
cause it could not compete with the 
local smugglers price for its own 
products. Such is the euphoria 
among businessmen that in the last 
year alone, eight new multinational 
investment groups backed by thirty- 
four foreign banks have decided to 
treble their investments here by 
1980. “This place is going to be an- 
other Hong Keng before you know 
it,’ remarked a European invest- 
ment buff, never doubting how nice 
that would be for everyone. 


Sharing poverty 


Of course taere are flaws, not 
least the spread of truly awesome 
corruption. Former Vice Premier 
Hatta once remarked that "corrup- 
tion has become an Indonesian art" 
(leading the daily Indonesian Ob- 
server to suggest that the Director- 
ate-General of Culture might set up 
a Corruption Division in the Minis- 
try of Education). Indonesia is, in- 
deed, the only country l've come 
across where you actually get a 
receipt for "speed money," the inev- 
itable bribe which must change 
hands to get a child enrolled in 


school, a telephone installed, a driv- 
ing license, a turn on the golf 
course, a supposedly free condom 
from the family planning clinics, à 
shipment through customs—even the 
cash from the teller of a govern- 
ment office to pay its own staff. 
That is hardly surprising, consid- 
ering how much a government em- 
ployee makes. One college graduate 
in a high-ranking ministerial post, 
for instance, has a net monthly in- 
come of $26.95; and a recent survey 
shows that not a single civil servant 
here earns enough officially to sup- 
port his family. President Suharto, 
who promised last year to fight cor- 
ruption personally. has tried to get 
at it by doubling all civil service 
salaries and raising those in the cru- 
cial Finance Ministry by 900 per- 
cent. In no way daunted, the Minis- 
try’s tax collectors continue to 
collect their speed money anyway. 
(Hauled before a government inves- 
ligating committee recently and 
obliged to produce his two sets of 
books, a big Jakarta industrialist 
pointed out: “As you see, I do pay 
my taxes—only not to you.") 

On the whole, though, such cor- 
ruption is taken for granted in busi- 
ness circles as a built-in operating 
cost averaging about 15 percent, “a 
kind of tax-deductible cost-of-living 
bonus,” an American manufacturer 
explains. Nobody blames it on the 
Berkeley Mafia, perhaps the only 
group of government servants whose 
hands are known to be clean. What 
many Indonesians do hold against 
these undeniably honest and effi- 
cient planners is something much 
more important: that in the process 
of putting a shattered economy back 
together again, they left the poor 
out of it. 

The oversight is standard all over 
the developing world, and probably 
nowhere harder to correct than 
here. Indonesia's poor are scattered 
over an archipelago covering 3.5 
milion square miles cf ocean be- 
tween the Southeast Asian mainland 
and Australia. About 3000 of the 
country's 13,000 islands are in- 
habited, half of them depending for 
communications on sailing vessels 
that cannot turn about in the wind. 
The inhabitants include 300 ethnic 
groups speaking 250 distinct lan- 
guages, ranging in cultural back- 
ground from the richly complex 
mysticism of the Javanese to jungle 
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cannibals, and Stone 
Age tribesmen dressed in penis 
shields, still struggling to cope with 
the wheel. Some islands have just 
two or three people to the square 
mile. Java, most heavily populated 
of the five biggest islands (the other 
four are Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and West Irian), has 1500 to the 
square mile, topping Bangladesh. 
With less than one seventh of the 
national territory, in fact, Java has 
nearly two thirds of the national 
population: 80 million people, grow- 


ing by another two million every 


year. 

The Javanese, who have a variety 
of subtly shaded words to describe 
their economic condition (and ev- 
erything else—they have seven 
words for “yes,” meaning anything 
from yes to no), speak of themselves 


as tjukupans ("just-enoughs") and 


kukurangans (“not-quite-enoughs”). 
They will rarely if ever admit to 
being unemployed. ("No Javanese 
would tell you he has no work, be- 
cause that would imply there is 
something wrong with him," an In- 
donesian journalist assured me. “He 
wouldn't even tell you that he 
wouldn't tell you. Pm telling you 
because I’m a Sumatran.") The clos- 
est you can get to an idea of their 
true economic state is that about 
one Javanese in twenty may be a 
*have-little," with six acres or so of 
land; nearly two thirds are "have- 
lesses," with anything up to an acre; 
and the rest are "have-nots," with 
nothing at all. 

Java is moving unarrestably 
toward tragedy because its "shared 
poverty" system, perhaps the most 
wasteful of human labor ever de- 
vised by man, is breaking down. 
Sharing poverty has meant that a 
^have-less" family, with perhaps an 
acre of rice paddy and ten or twelve 
pairs of willing hands in its own 
household, has Aired extra labor to 
help with the harvest: not long ago. 
947 people were seen working on a 
single hectare (about two and a half 
acres) in a central Java village. Tra- 
ditional rice harvesting has been 
done by throwing open the paddy 
fields to the village “have-nots,” 
each one bearing a tiny sickle, 
called an ani-ani, small enough to 
hide in the palm of his hand. The 
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ani-ani is supposed to be that small 
so as not to frighten the Rice God- 
dess, Dewi Sri, before it chops the 
heads off her sacred rice plants. 
Since it is used to cut the rice a 
single stalk at a time, it happens 
also to be the most labor-intensive 
tool in human use. By wielding the 
ani-ani from morning till night, a 
“have-not” may earn a handful of 
rice. Until recently, too, about half 
of Java’s rice crop was hulled by 
hand pounding. enabling women 
“have-nots” to earn another few 
handfuls. The breakdown is coming 
with a crash because poverty-shar- 
ing, even to this poignant degree, 
can no longer maintain Java's 
relentlessly rising numbers of “have- 
nots,” some born, others made by 
the Green Revolution. 

“Progress” in agriculture or any- 
thing else is none too simple in Java 
either, because, as the noted sociolo- 
gist Selo Soemardjan points out, 
“Being different from others makes 
a man ‘malu, which means he feels 
ashamed.” Nevertheless, the fear of 
feeling “malu” has been giving way 
to the Green Revolution’s tempta- 
tions. Nearly half of Java’s lush 
paddy land is planted now with 
miracle strains which, “different” 
though they may be, have doubled 
rice yields. The new seeds need a 
lot of fertilizer, which, being petro- 
leum-based, has quadrupled in price 
on the world market, and is in very 
tight supply. Indonesia, luckier than 
most Third World countries because 
it has petrodollars, has been spend- 
ing nearly half a billion of them a 
year in subsidies to keep the local 
price of fertilizer down. (Lucky 
though it may be in having oil to 
export, it still nas to import three 
quarters of the fertilizer it needs.) 
Even so, the fertilizer is hard to 
come by, materially and financially. 
Javanese farmers sometimes walk 
twenty miles tc get it, and smaller 
farmers, who can pay for it only by 
getting entangled in the coils of vil- 
lage moneylencers (who charge 25 
percent a month interest), are end- 
ing up among the landless at a ter- 
rifying rate. More than half the 
smaller holdings in some parts of 
Java have already been swallowed 
up by larger farmers and newly rich 
absentee landlords: and experts pre- 
dict that 80 percent of the Javan 
population will be landless within 
just the next generation. 
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Meanwhile, Javans are quickly 
losing their last miserable chance of 
work. The larger farmer can make 
much higher profits by selling his 
crop on the stalk to traders, whose 
hired work gangs harvest the rice 
with normal-sized sickles. (Miracle 
strains being foreign, the Rice God- 
dess doesn't seem to mind.) The 
farmer can also cut his hulling costs 
in half by using a cheap Japanese 
machine instead of a live village 
“have-not.” Between the one and 
the other, "progress" has robbed 
Java's "not-quite-enoughs" of 125 
million man-hours of work a year; 
and the Japanese hulling machine 
alone has eliminated 1.2 million ru- 
ral jobs for that many destitute 
families, at an annual loss to them 
of $50 million. 

The figures are worth noting, 
more in sorrow than anger, because 
the Indonesian government spent al- 
most exactly the same amount last 
year ($43.6 million) for nationwide 
rural unemployment relief; and in 
its new Five Year Plan, Repelita II, 
it estimates that exactly the same 
number of new rural jobs (1.2 mil- 
lion) “ought” to be created by 1980. 
“By that time," observes one of the’ 
few editors here whose daily paper 
is still getting published, "Java's 
population will have grown by an- 
other ten million; two or three or 
four million of them will have de- 
scended on Jakarta to join the other 
millions of homeless squatters living 
there already, if you call it living: 
and the Javanese will be that much 
closer to an orgy of religious hys- 
teria as they prepare for the long- 
awaited advent of the legendary 
Ratu Adil, the Just King." 


"Cleansing" 


The anguishing problem of Java 
suggests something of the monstrous 
deformities in development planning 
here, and popular anger has already 
started to spill over. A year ago 
January, the Suharto government 
got its first taste of incipient revolt 
when 600,000 people ran amok in 
Jakarta. The students started it, os- 
tensibly to protest an excessive rise 
in Japanese financial influence (the 
occasion being a state visit by the 
Prime Minister of Japan). But the 
uncontrollable mobs rampaging 
through the streets, burning and 
smashing everything in sight and 


screaming maledictions, were mostly 
Jakarta's disinherited poor. 

The riots abruptly ended a long- 
standing friendly relationship be- 
tween the army and the country's 
intellectual elite, going back to the 
overthrow of Sukarno and the de- 
struction of the vast Communist net 
woven around him. President Su- 
harto could hardly forget the stu- 
dents’ solidarity when he and his 
fellow generals stopped an abortive 
Communist coup in 1965, and went 
on to wipe out a Communist move- 
ment with three million card-hold- 
ing members and some 15 million 
followers—a massacre of 300,000 
people and imprisonment of several 
hundred thousand others having 
been part of the wiping out. Within 
the constraints of civilianized army 
rule since then, President Suharto 
had been anxious to keep up two- 
way communication with an educa- 
ted urban minority and a reason- 
ably independent press. And it did 
work two ways, until the riots of 
January, 1974. 

People often say now that Su- 
harto overreacted to :he riots, and 
he may have. Though far from be- 
ing a caricature of a harsh military 
dictator, he is still the tough general 
who clobbered the Communists here 
a decade ago; and he is a Javanese. 
"Under Java’s paternmalistic 
system, a leader is respected and 
obeyed like a father," I was told by 
Lim Bian Kie of Suharto's think 
tank, the Institute of Strategic Stud- 
ies. "If you must criticize a father, it 
must not be in public. To criticize 
Suharto openly is to diminish his 
authority. For a Javanese, that is 
bound to have immediate repercus- 
sions: How could they criticize him 
unless they have some dark powers 
behind them? So they must have 
some dark powers behind them; 
and so it starts." 

So it did start. Stung and fright- 
ened by the January outbreak—es- 
pecially as it came barely a few 
months after rioting students in 
nearby Thailand had toppled the 
military regime there—Suharto 
promptly clapped 800 students, edi- 
tors, and prominent intellectuals 
into jail, and closed down a dozen 


newspapers. He also got rid of his . 


"thinking generals,” to quote one 
diplomat here, starting with his own 
second-in-command, the popular 
and clever General Sumitro, who 
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headed the powerful state security 
apparatus, Kopkamtib (Operational 
Command for the Preservation of Se- 
curity and Order), responsible for the 
nation’s continuous anticommunist 
"cleansing." General Sumitro was a 
pretty good two-way communicator 
as well: apparently he was too good 
at it, in President Suharto’s view, or 
had at any rate handled the January 
riots with too much restraint. 
Several other thinking types have 
been eased out of public life, or 
dropped with a thud. (Outstanding 
among them is the engaging and 
cultivated former ambassador to 
Washington, “Koko” Soedjatmoko, 
who, having had his passport taken 
away, might be said to be under 
country arrest.) At the same time, 
though, President Suharto himself 
has tried in several ways to appease 
restless urban intellectuals. For one 
thing, he has demanded accelerated 
"Indonesianization" of foreign en- 
terprises, leading to eventual major- 
ity control by indigenous personnel: 
and he has demanded an end to ex- 
travagantly conspicuous consump- 
tion, with the result that several 
millionaires turned their Rolls- 


Royces over to the government. 

Still, Suharto has vet to make In- 
donesia’s conspicuous consumers 
pay any taxes to speak of; and no- 
body I’ve met here seems to think 
that anything else Suharto has done 
has helped much to restore his old 
relationship with the students and 
intellectuals. Of course, nobody can 
be sure. “The students don’t hate 
Suharto: that much I can tell you 
with certainty,” said one editor, who 
would plainly be jeining his col- 
leagues in prison soon if I named 
him. “But public opinion polls are 
outlawed in this country; the stu- 
dents themselves aren’t talking; and 
even if they were, I wouldn’t dare 
print what they said.” 


Growing pains 


Last year’s riots have left their 
mark in economists’ circles. The first 
tentative note of critical self-exam- 
ination has crept into the deliber- 
ations of the Berkeley Mafia and its 
close associates in the World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, 
and I.G.G.I (Inter-Governmental 
Group on Indonesia) who coordi- 
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— Sukarnoist rituals and 
for a popular political movement 
- called Golkar, which is safely under 
the army's wing. The think tank 
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nate foreign aid; and a more acid 
note has crept into the ever critical 
tone of others in the Suharto regime 
who never cared much for the 
Berkeley crowd in the first place. 


. The latter are mostly clustered 
around the Institute of Strategic 


Studies, whose dominant force, 
General Aly Moertopo, is not him- 


- self, as a rule, considered one of the 


"thinking generals" A cloak-and- 
dagger man from way back, Gen- 
eral Moertopo has combined long 


= years of service in the secret police 


with efforts to devise suitable neo- 
incantations 


also has some extremely thoughtful 
Indonesians anxious to reknit the 
army's alliance with students and 
other civilian intellectuals through 
more farsighted economic and social 


= policies. One such policy-maker, 


Lim Bian Kie, points out the folly 
of concentrating too much on big 
industry in a dirt poor country with 
an 80 percent rural population. “We 
must avoid the tragic mistake India 
made, of giving too much priority 
to heavy industry and not enough 
to agriculture," he told me. 

In principle, at least on this point, 
the BAPPENAS planners agree with 
him. There is a growing awareness 
in these circles that salvation may 
not necessarily lie in computer-mea- 
sured growth rates, or industrial 
giantism, or the idea of a nice big 
automated Indonesian Hong Kong. 
No amount of development along 
such lines could provide enough 
jobs for a largely illiterate and very 
nearly indigent population of 130 
million, doomed to double in size 
by the turn of the century, 40 per- 
cent of whom are unemployed or 
underemployed already. (The figure 
is 60 percent for educated youths 
with high school and college diplo- 
mas, while many an “employed” 
university graduate works as a hotel 
bellhop.) 

Yet, looking over the govern- 
ment' plans for the next five years, 
you'd never know Indonesia had 
such worries. Among other projects 
are new industries such as a $1 bil- 
lion copper mining complex that 
will employ about 600 workers; a $1 
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billion steel mill which may employ 
a few thousand an all-automated 
McKesson-Roberts project for the 
world's biggest sweetened condensed 
milk plant; and an Alcoa aluminum 
project expected to cost $1.25 billion 
and provide 2000 jobs. The world’s 
most modern domestic communica- 
tions satellite, expected to cost $.5 
billion, not including a ground- 
switching system which doesn't exist 
yet, will also be up in space above 
Indonesia by next year, just in time for 
the 1977 presidential elections. 


Wizard 


Not all of this is the work of the 
Berkeley Mafia, whose once unchal- 
lenged authority in economic mat- 
ters has been declining in direct ra- 
tio to the rise in oil revenues here. 
In the days when Indonesia was 
helplessly reliant on foreign aid, the 
government deferred without hesita- 
tion to the BAPPENAS planners 
who held the keys to the foreign aid 
dispensary. But that dispensary is 
no longer such 3 big deal: though 
the L.G.G.I. is still going to put up 
nearly $1 billion for aid this year in 
spite of Indones a's rising oil reve- 
nues, much of it will be in "hard" 
loans with irksome conditions. Fur- 
thermore, since the veins of xeno- 
phobic nationalism run very deep 
here, BAPPENAS has made ene- 
mies, especially with the emergence 
of a rival money-power center, Per- 
tamina, the state oil trust created 
by General Ibnu Sutowo. 

General Ibnu, who long ago ex- 
changed an early and promising ca- 
reer in medicine for an incom- 
parably more spectacular career in 
financial wizardry, is the richest 
man in Indonesia. Living in quiet 
opulence at hcme, he moves in 
princely style in the uppermost 
reaches of global banking circles. 
Thanks to his genius, Pertamina be- 
came a state within a state even be- 
fore world oil prices shot sky-high. 
Having inventec a brilliantly suc- 
cessful formula for “production- 
sharing” with foreign companies, he 
has retained management control of 
the nation’s oil for Pertamina and 
branched out besides into several 
refineries, a vast distribution net- 
work, an eight-tanker fleet, two of 
his own airlines (with more aircraft 
than the nationa Garuda line), land 
development, heusing, motels, oil 


exploration, and an enormous in- 
dustrial-tourist development project 
on the island o^ Batam. By last 
year, his credit standing abroad was 
such that he coulc borrow $2 billion 
from foreign barks without being 
asked for a government guarantee. 

Furthermore, such was his stand- 
ing at home that his government 
wasn't receiving much in the way of 
an accounting for all that money ei- 
ther. Until just a few months ago, 
in fact, Pertamina’s bookkeeping 
was an impenetrable mystery to the 
government in general and in par- 
ticular to the Ministry of Mines, 
which happens to be formally in 
charge of Pertamina. Only when 
word came through from inter- 
national banking circles that Gen- 
eral Ibnu had gctten a little over- 
extended did the government step 
in to take over his short-term debts, 
put a stop to his further borrowing 
for the moment, and set up a con- 
trol commission to keep an eye on 
his future financial behavior. The 
new controls notwithstanding, Per- 
tamina's capital turnover is still 
nearly half the size of Indonesia's 
entire state budge:. 

Not everybody loves General 
Ibnu. Urbanely charming though he 
is, there is a cuttiag edge to his am- 
bition as disquieting to some as it is 
dazzling to others. But as a man of 
infinite resource, dynamism, and en- 
terprise, he has been coming in 
pretty handy lately. When the 
Berkeley Mafia, World Bank, and 
[.G.G.I. used to say "no," it was 
"no." (Unfortunately that is what 
they said to General Ibnu when he 
wanted to build a $40 million ferti- 
lizer plant three years ago, and now 
they have had to let him build one 
for $180 million instead.) Today, 
with Pertamina enjoying its power 
and oil revenues moving up from $3 
billion a year to what may well be- 
come twice that, the Suharto regime 
no longer has to do as it’s told. “Of 
course we still want your people 
around,” remarks. Lim Bian Kie, 
meaning the United States. “We 
need your expertise, and the Java- 
nese in particular need the security 
feeling of having friends every- 
where. Now, though, we have more 
options open." 

So they do. Already, as a World 
Bank official tolc me, the Suharto 
government is quietly whittling 
down its oversized colony of foreign 
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experts—whether for better or worse 
is an open question. It can hardly 
be argued that the rich world's fin- 
est economic minds have dealt ef- 
fectively with this particularly poor 
countrys most explosive question: 
how to provide enough food and 
work for an enormous population 
whose "have-littles" and “‘have- 
lesses" are becoming “have-nots” 
before our eyes. How much more, 
or less, effectively the Indonesians 
might deal with the question on 
their own remains to be seen. What 
with so many demands on the na- 
tional purse, so many fingers in the 
public till, and so many delicious 
brochures in the bulging briefcases 
of those smiling salesmen, it isn’t 
the sort of proposition one would 
like to bet one’s shirt on. 


Bumpy ride 


Whatever his options, President 
Suharto seems most unlikely to try 
to get along entirely without his 
Western (and Japanese) friends. As 
a Javanese with an especially mysti- 
cal bent (he keeps three spiritual 
advisers at his side and will not 
make a move unless they say that 
the omens are favorable), he needs 
the secure feeling of having friends 
everywhere. Furthermore, as a life- 
long and implacable anticommunist, 
he has an exceptional need—grow- 
ing at a gallop these days—for 
friends. Lying just south of Commu- 
nist China and newly Communist 
Vietnam, Indonesia itself came close 
to being overrun by the Commu- 
nists barely ten years ago. 

Since then, Suharto has been 
watching those dominoes in his part 
of the world with a careful and ap- 
prehensive eye. Among the shrink- 
ing number of Indonesia's anticom- 
munist, or at least noncommunist, 
neighbors, it has formal ties only 
with a loosely knit grouping called 
ASEAN (Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations), including Malaysia, 
Singapore, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines. Its relations with Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand are close 
but altogether informal. While In- 
donesia has won considerable re- 
spect in the area and far beyond 
that, it has instinctively looked 
toward the United States for its ulti- 
mate protection. How much Presi- 
dent Suharto can still count on the 
United States, after the Indochina 


debacle, is another of those iffy 
questions. Nevertheless, for a man 
in his position, none too many op- 
tions are still open. 
Meanwhile he will 
than ardent mystical 
Washington’s undying affection to 
hang on as Indonesia’s lifetime 
president, which he reportedly 
would like to be. Personally, he is 
sull walking tall, the regime’s short- 
comings and intramural warfare 
having. been kept to the layer of 
generals below him (thinking and 
otherwise). But hanging on to power 
could provide a bumpy ride. 
Suharto's future is largely depen- 
dent upon oil. Indonesia's oil, of ex- 
cellent low-sulphur quality, already 
accounts for three quarters of the 
country's foreign earnings and 
nearly two thirds of its tax revenues. 
Given the exceptionally high “suc- 
cess ratio” in exploration and the 
feverish exploring under way now— 
about $.75 billion is going to be 
spent on exploration offshore and 
onshore this year—the earnings 
should keep going up for quite a 
while. The educated guess in Ja- 
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karta is that production should rise 


from about 1.5 million barrels a day 


to 2.25 million by 1984. Educated 
or not, though, that is still a guess. 
What is a dead certainty is that In- 
donesia's greatest oilfield—the Cal- 
tex field at Minas, in the Sumatran 
jungle, one of only twenty-two in 
the world to produce over a billion 
barrels—is beginning to give out, 
and all the newer, smaller fields 
found so far in Sumatra, Celebes, 
and West Irian have a shorter reser- 
voir-life. As far as known reserves 
go. Indonesia's are expected to last 
for only another two decades or so. 
That isn't much time for this coun- 
try to solve its monumental prob- 
lems: for the two hundred millionth 
Indonesian is going to be born in 
our lifetime. Will the Indonesians’ 
patience run out before the oil runs 
out? In a nation where people have 
seven ways of saying "yes," how can 
you tell? 

_—CLAIRE STERLING 
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The First Time I Saw Paris 


by L. E. Sissman 


On a transatlantic flight, dawn 
begins a couple of hours after the 
(On an eastbound 
flight, that is.) The clouds below— 
there are always clouds below when 
I fly to Europe—turn blue, then 
pewter, then rose. As we "begin our 
in the words of the stew- 
ardess on the PA system, there is a 
moment of suspense before we 
break through those dense and 
tight-knit clouds shielding the earth 
below. Will this new—to me—coun- 


- try look precisely as I had expected, 


or will it be totally strange and un- 
graspable? 

France—on the occasion of my 
first visit this spring—seemed, at 
least in the beginning, to fall into 
the second category. Under the 
cloud cover, the land looked flat 


and green; I could have been any- 


where. The airport buildings, on the 
other hand (the new Charles de 
Gaulle Airport at Roissy-en-France, 
north of Paris), were instantly recog- 
nizable in their bluff whiteness (out- 
side) and their echoing, escalatored, 
kilometer-long corridors (inside): 
this great aerodrome could as easily 
have sat outside any large American 
city. And the suburbs of Paris, seen 
from the airport bus, might have 
been American, too, with their hun- 
dreds of newly built high-rise apart- 
ments. For twenty minutes, it was 
possible to believe that the old Paris 
had been built over, wall to wall, 
with a new one. Then the sheer, 
pale gray brick walls fell providen- 
tially away, and there, tight-packed 
and low-lying, was the city I had 
come to see. Or so I thought. 

The introduction was long over- 
due. Like most Americans, I had 
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spent much of my life reading 
about Paris in ail its glories and vi- 
cissitudes. I had developed a de- 
tailed mental image of the city in 
all its ages, from the era of Villon 
to that of Atget and Lartigue. The 
court of Louis XIV seemed only 
marginally remote; the Revolution 
and the Terror seemed even closer 
at hand, as did the epoch of Napo- 
leon; I half expected to encounter a 
clutch of Impressionists still painting 
in the Tuileries; and I knew that I 
could reach out and touch the 
American expatriates of the twenties 
at Shakespeare & Co. or the Deux 
Magots. 

With an ungracious bump, the 
bus deposited us at our hotel: the 
Grand. The street—the rue Scribe— 
smelled, I noted for the first time, of 
that same rank diesel fume that 
now characterizes all of metropoli- 
tan London. Inside, in the hotel 
lobby, I still seemed to smell that 
vile exhaust. Up in our room, an- 
other minor shoek: the Grand, old- 
est and most characterful of the big 
Paris hotels, had modernized with a 
vengeance. The room was clean, 
pleasant, sterile. and interchange- 
able with the rooms in any Shera- 
ton, except for the bidet in the 
bathroom. The amenities included a 
(black-and-white) television set and 
a stunted white refrigerator labeled 
"Frigotel." After reading several 
hundred words of closely printed in- 
structions, I was able to determine 
that this artifact contained cold 
drinks, which could be liberated by 
turning a key and pressing a but- 
ton; the act of button-pressing sent 
a signal flashing to a computer ter- 
minal at the front desk, which auto- 
matically entered on your account the 
proper charge for the cold drink. 

Paris had quietly become mod- 
ernized, too. The next morning, 
waiting for a sightseeing bus which 
was to take us on an orientation 
tour of the city. I was startled by 
the lavish use of neon and plastic 
signs—often in colors, such as laven- 
der and puce, that no American 
downtown would tolerate—on the 
streets around the Place de l'Opéra. 
En route to Montmartre aboard the 
bus, I could see that this plastic 
blight had overtaken most of the 
center of the city; French business 
acumen had apparently won a 
battle over French aesthetics in the 
booming years o* the sixties. 


Montmartre was not entirely an 
improvement. After admiring what 
we could see of ‘he view out over 
the city through scuds of cloud and 
rain, we visited Sacré Coeur and the 
Place du Tertre. That old haunt of 
artists was still a haunt of artists, 
but of a differen: order of magni- 
tude: in the little square, a swarm 
of vacuous-lookinz hippies had set 
up their terrible daubs of big-eyed 
children, flowers of no discernible 
species, and garish landscapes domi- 
nated by the milk-white saltshaker 
of Sacré Coeur. We winced and, 
threading our way through the 
black hucksters (Senegalese?) selling 
mass-produced African objects on 
the sidewalks, regained our nice, dry 
bus. 

Each landmark we saw differed, 
somehow, from our preconceptions: 
Notre Dame, for example, seemed 
small and dead compared to the 
great English and Spanish cathe- 
drals we had seea; even the Seine 
was narrower and dirtier than we'd 
anticipated; and at the end of a 
day's walking and touring, the city 
struck us as colder and more remote 
than we'd expected, partly, I think, 
because the spring was late and the 
85.000 Paris trees (exclusive of those 
in parks) were oaly just beginning 
to leaf out. Finally, we were griev- 
ously disappointed by our first. few 
experiences in (admittedly modest) 
restaurants: the prices were indigest- 
ible, but so was the food. (We had 
known, of course, that Paris was ex- 
pensive, but it was still a shock to 
pay the equivalert of $20 a person 
for a mediocre meal and to see 
men's ready-made suits displayed in 
smart shops with price tags of $600. 
While Parisians surely have less 
dear alternatives, they must be hard 
put to subsist ọn moderate in- 
comes.) 

It was two or three days before 
Paris started to get its own back. A 
little at a time we began to warm to 
the place, the people, and the cul- 
ture they had built. What might 
have been just another tourist trap— 
dinner aboard a bateau mouche 
cruising down the Seine—turned out 
to be a delight, largely because of 
the friendliness of the crew and the 
cheerful skill of the boat's two musi- 
cians, a classical harpist (of all 
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Jet Net 


98,000 City Pairs 


08,000 links make up the 
vast and complex network of 
the U.S. scheduled airline 
system. A network that helps 
tie our nation together. 

These air links are 
called city pairs, connecting 
each part of America—large 
communities and small—to 
each other, and to the world. 

A person, a letter, a 


and freight travel on 
regular, dependable 
scheduled air service 
between these 58,000 city 
pairs. They fly at lower cost 
and with better performance 
than on anv other air system 
in the worlc. 

The Jet Net works 
because it is a system based 


on competition with common 
sense controls and 
regulation with reason. 
Improvements are always 
needed. But as we fine tune 
the system, let's be careful 
not to tune it out. 
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things) and a bistro accordion- 
player. A visit to Fauchon, the ele- 
gant French answer to Fortnum & 
Mason, had us smiling all the way 
to our hotel with its visions of inex- 
haustible plenty, including bins of 
tiny fraises, gathered God knows 
where in April, and a bakeshop 
sugar-scented and replete with as- 
tonishingly elaborate gdteaux. A 
glimpse of the Madeleine, thronged 
with mourners for Josephine Baker 
(including Princess Grace), seemed 
to take Paris—and us—directly back 
to its heyday in the twenties. And a 
well-cooked, beautifully served meal 
at an unassuming restaurant called 
La Quetsch restored our opinion of 
the French cuisine, as did a much 
more lavish blowout at the Tour 
d'Argent, caneton pressé and all. 

As we began to comprehend the 
city, we found we could also begin 
to appreciate its monuments, both 
formal and otherwise. For all its in- 
timidating size, the Louvre proved 
good value, and not only for its in- 
gratiatingly huge paintings by Da- 
vid and Delacroix: I'll never forget 
the shock and thrill of coming on 
Rembrandts very late self-portrait, 
in which the artist stares starkly out 
of a ruined and runneled face as if 
he had stopped and turned to con- 
front death walking just behind 
him. In the Jeu de Paume, despite 
the glaring and distracting light in 
the ground-floor gallery, I found 
myself almost able to identify with 
the Impressionists and their time; so 
coherent is the collection, so com- 
pelling its message, that one feels ab- 
ducted into the nineteenth century. 

Because we wanted to see the city 
in the context of its surrounding 
countryside, we took a couple of 
day tours to Fontainebleau and to 
Versailles and Chartres. Fontaine- 
bleau was a frothy delight of 
French excess in interior decoration; 
its neighboring village, Barbizon, 
the base of operations for Corot, 
Millet, and their followers, was a 
sleepily fetching backwater. Ver- 
sailles, on the other hand, was the 
kind of disaster that only a tourist 
can stumble into. The morning was 
windy, cold. and drizzling; the 
partly unfurnished halls of the pal- 
ace were unbelievably packed with 
teeming thousands of tourists, 


drowning out our guide’s reedy 
voice and threatening to stampede 
over our prostrate bodies; with a 
shuddering glance at a filthy crystal 
chandelier, uncleaned for perhaps a 
generation, we made our escape, 
froze in the gardens, and. gravitated 
to a roadside café where we still 
had two hours and a half to wait 
for our bus. At least it was warm, 
and we easily beguiled the time 
with plenty of food and drink. The 
other half of the same day, when 
the bus finally arrived, was as en- 
joyable as Versailles was not. We 
made our way over back roads to 
the wide, red, arable fields of the 
Beauce, where we first saw the 
green, commanding silhouette of the 
cathedral of Chartres from many 
miles away. Up close, it was even 
more spectacular: the breathtaking 
asymmetry of its two spires, one 
Romanesque, one Gothic, was more 
than- matched inside by the tingling 
beauty of its stained-glass windows 
looming out of the dark. Chartres 
made our day, a day that, by then, 
needed quite a lot of making. 

Back in Paris. More exploring. A 
sudden sense of being at home in 
the Latin Quarter, despite the 
squads of carbine-carrying police 
dispersed on strategic corners 
around the University, as if a replay 
of May, 1968, were expected (none 
came): a sense of belonging we 
could never feel on the Right Bank. 
A dose of overdone, almost laugh- 
able French g/oire under the Dome 
des Invalides, where, in the sunken 
rotunda, Napoleon sleeps encased in 
multiple coffins, the outermost an 
ugly ark of red porphyry. And then 
a welcome antidote to such pompos- 
ity and pomp: in the Musée de 
l'Armée, a faded, wistful, human, 
and inglorious collection of the rel- 
ics of World War I. No over- 
statement, no overemphasis on the 
role of France alone; instead, all the 
Allies are honored in a quiet, com- 
prehensive exhibit of arms and uni- 
forms, some of the latter, like an 
Italian bersaglieri outfit with a 
black-plumed hat, touchingly jaunty, 
touchingly faded by the suns of 
sixty years. 

Finally, a long walk back on the 
last afternoon of our stay. Across 
the Seine and its chunky barges to 
the Place de la Concorde, a whirli- 
gig of traffic. Up into the con- 
stipated Place Vendóme, dun fronts 





facing dun fronts, smart jewelers' 
shops baited to catch rich trade, the 
Ritz gliding evenly on behind its 
awnings. And, savingly. into the rue 
St.-Honoré, a narrow, slightly wind- 
ing suburban street set down hap- 
pily into the stiffest, richest precinct 
of the city; a street lined with gro- 
cers and patissiers, small bourgeois 
purveying the stuff of life to the 
residents of the big mansard-roofed 
apartment blocks nearby, proving 
the monolithic city is alive. 

Next morning, as our old 707 
lifted off the runway at Charles de 
Gaulle, the sky was blessedly clear. 
Laying aside my London Sunday 
Times and France Dimanche, I rub- 
bernecked the whole way to the 
coast, watching the fields change 
from the open plains of the Beauce 
to the bccage of Normandy, watch- 
ing the Seine meander down to its 
estuary at Le Havre, watching the 
last of France slip behind, to be re- 
placed for a moment by the Chan- 
nel Islands and then open sea. 

The first time I saw Paris, it was 
a mixed experience. The plastic and 
the prices put me off: it was only 
slowly that the city won me over. 
And on my return, again I felt no 
compulsion to go back soon—or pos- 
sibly ever. But then something 
changed, perhaps the initial twinge 
of an addiction, and I began to 
think otherwise. Which is why, be- 
fore I go to bed tonight, I'll read a 
few more pages of Nairn's Paris and 
some of the Guide Michelin. 
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re E FETAL POLITICS infant mortality depend upon fetal and injury as tke result of some po- 
2 research is not supported by statisti- tentially controllable factors. It is 


ha] 


45. 


SIR: Gaylin and Lappé (“Fetal Poli- 
tics,” May Atlantic) suggest that the 


cal evidence. U.S. infant mortality 
rates among families able to afford 


our responsibility to this latter class 
that moved us to advocate that 


E justification for permitting unborn good medical care are extremely some research on the about-to-be- 
- children to be subjected to experi- low. The average is raised by very aborted fetuses is morally necessary. 
~ . ments prior to the “unimaginable high rates among families too poor Better health care delivery is not 
E violence" of abortion is that they to get good care. A better health the only answer. It will not reduce, 
are “not wanted." care delivery system could reduce for example, the epidemic of cy- 
Be But this is not true. These babies infant mortality to trivial levels tomegalovirus infection now raging 
-— . are wanted, by multitudes of adop- without fetal research. Fetal re- in our urban centers (20 to 30 per- 
Re tive parents, as we have most re- search restrictions reduce research- cent of the childbearing population 
e cently seen in the desperate rush to ers’ income more significantly than of women). The one percent of fe- 
— Claim Vietnamese orphans, even they increase infant mortality, which tuses in infected women that would 
|... those with handicaps. of course explains the fuss. be damaged by this organism needs 
E What the Supreme Court has The authors great stress on the to be protected; part of the neces- 
= . done is to permit a member of one desirability of preventing the births sary research will likely involve field 
~ . dass of human beings to be killed of crippled children, even at the trials of a vaccine whose safety for 
= by the decision of one other person— cost of killing the unborn who have use during preznancy needs to be 
Er in this case, his natural mother— low probabilities of abnormalities, established. Shall we test this on 
E. even though a great many other was profoundly disturbing to me. babies who will be allowed to go to 
a people may want the child to live. They seem to be saying that our su- term, or shall we test it on about-to- 
Ee The Gaylin and Lappé article raises preme value should be physical per-  be-aborted fetuses? 

E the question whether we want to ex- fection, at amy cost. I reject this Both of us have spoken out 
|. tend this ruling and apply the test ethic as unworthy of a society against the danaers of accepting the 
— . of “wantedness” to other classes of claiming to be civilized. notion of the “perfectability of hu- 
human beings who, like the unborn, JACQUELINE R. Kasun, PH.D. man procreation.” But to reject the 
E may not have “full functional ca- Bayside, Calif. acceptability of research on human 
`. pacity" of "all organ systems.” By fetuses is to deny human responsi- 
le this criterion, of course, quite a few Gaylin and Lappé reply: bility for minimizing avoidable de- 
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of us—the diabetic, the sexually im- 
potent, and many others—would not 
qualify for full personhood and 
would therefore be at risk. Presum- 
ably, also, according to the Gay- 
lin-Lappé ethic, any such person 
declared “unwanted” by one other 
individual could be “ennobled” by 
being used for experiments benefit- 
ing the “wanted” population prior 
to having his life terminated. Fan- 
tastic as these results may seem, 
they follow logically from the Gay- 
lin-Lappé criteria for socially justifi- 
able experimentation and termina- 
tion of human lives. 

The argument that recuctions in 


1A 


Crusaders on the road to Jerusa- 
lem are rarely accurate observers of 
the passing scene. And if Dr. Kasun 
insists on seeirg us as the Saracens, 
I suspect we are no different from 
any others whe cross the line of her 
personal vision. It is important, 
however, to restate that our article 
was not about the abortion decision. 
Each of the authors, in fact, has a 
different view on that ruling. We 
were asking what is to be done in a 
real world where thousands of fe- 
tuses will be destroyed as a result of 
abortion while untold thousands of 
other fetuses, which are intended to 
go to term, will suffer risk of death 


fect in our children. 


ON THE RCAD 


SIR: “I-80 Nebraska" (May Atlantic) 
was entertaining, but leaves a stale 
taste in the mouth of anyone associ- 
ated with the truckers of America. 
The grossly absurd, derogatory, and 
perverse slanders of America's 
truckers by Mr. Sayles were 
blatantly presumptuous and wholly 
untrue. 

I am a student and have been 
working for Global Van Lines for 
three summers, use my own CB rig 
constantly when driving between 


school in New York and home in 
Kansas City, and not once in three 
years have I ever heard even one 
four-letter word over the air. Fur- 
thermore, the idea of two truckers 
forcing a car off the road is com- 
pletely absurd and outlandish. 
America's truckers are nothing but 
the safest, most well-mannered driv- 
ers on the road. Safetv is the num- 
ber one governing factor in a 
trucker's life. 

JOHN F. BENDER 

Rochester, N.Y. 


Sir: John Sayles “I-80 Nebraska 
M.490-M.205" shook me up. 

B. J. SHIELDS 

Torrance, Calif. 


Sin: “I-80 Nebraska" in the May is- 
sue gave me great pleasure. 

MARIAN K. APPEL 

Radnor, Pa. 


Sir: “I-80” was the most interesting 

thing I’ve read in a slick lately and 
I wanted you to know. 

MICHAEL WEST 

Washington, D.C. 


SIR: I can’t understand why The At- 

lantic prints such drive! as “I-80 Ne- 
braska” and “Company.” 

ESTHER LAKRITZ 

Beloit, Wis. 


ENCORE? ENCORE! 


SIR: Irving Townsend notes that El- 
lington’s Newport Festival Suite in- 
cluded Paul Gonsalves’ historic solo 
of “one hundred and twenty-eight 
choruses” (“Ellington in Private,” 
May Atlantic). 

In fact, the performance actually 
appeared in “Diminuendo and Cre- 
scendo in Blue," another Ellington 
composition, which closed the New- 
port set. Further, Gonsalves' solo is of 
somewhat lesser length: one hundred 
and one choruses less, to be precise. 

This is not to deprecate the late 
saxophonists flawless performance 
of well over six minutes. I merely 
suggest that Townsend's enthusiastic 
memory might be better served 
were it to be refreshed by the al- 
bum which his then employer, Co- 
lumbia Records, released of that ex- 
traordinary concert. (CL 934, Mr. 
Townsend.) 

STEVE HENSCHEL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. Townsend replies: 

My comment about Paul's cho- 
ruses on that famous night was not 
a result of counting choruses, al- 
though his on-stage solo was much 
longer than any I have ever heard 
anywhere. It is rather a fond 
memory of running into Paul Gon- 
salves right after the band left the 
stage. He was still purple from 
breathing hard. “How many cho- 
ruses?” I asked. Paul puffed. Elling- 
ton suavely interceded. “At least 
one hundred and twenty-eight,” he 
said, “but we had to interrupt him. 
The bus was leaving." 

At any rate who cares? It was a 
triumphant night for Duke, and I 
am thankful I was there. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: I was distressed by Richard 
Todd's essay/review of R. Buck- 
minster Fuller's book Synergetics 
(*The World is Round and Other 
Great Ideas of Western Man," May 
Atlantic). The outcome of his essay, 
if not its considered purpose, is to 
ensure that no one who reads Todd 
will take the trouble to read Fuller. 
The reviewer's fundamental objec- 
tion, that the scope of Fuller's 
thinking conspires with the shape of 
his prose to erode all sense of value, 
stems from Mr. Todd's limitations, 
not Fuller's. Mr. Todd calls Fuller a 
"great reductionist," but is un- 
ashamed to reduce the man's entire 
career to his own antiquated cate- 
gories of success and failure. Fuller 
"lost money," we are told, on many 
of his early projects, but beyond 
this nothing is said of them. (James 
Joyce “lost money" on Dubliners 
when the entire first printing was 
burned by the publisher.) And, Mr. 
Todd goes on to say, Fuller's life 
"by most reckonings was a failure 
until he was sixty and his domes began 
to blossom." Fuller would smile at 
the *by most reckonings." It's those 
"reckonings" that are the problem. 
Fame, fortune, even critical recep- 
tivity are but a small part of "suc- 
cess," whether we speak of a work 
of art or of design science. 
RALPH V. LOMBREGLIA, JR. 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


SIR: Daniel Yergin's report on Riga 
in your April issue was interesting, 
well-written, and informative. How- 
ever, the article contained an in- 


accuracy which should be corrected. 
Mr. Yergin states: “... in the 


spring of 1934, a right-wing coup, 
instigated by Nazi sympathizers, oc- 


curred, and the short-lived Latvian 


republic came to an end.” Actually, - 


the change of government which 


took place in Latvia in May, 1934, — 
was the direct result of a Latvian - 
National Unity movement led by the : 


late Dr. K. Ulmanis, and not a “coup, 
instigated by Nazi sympathizers." In 


fact, the new government declared the 


Nazi party illegal. 
A. DINBERGS 
Chargé d'Affaires of Latvia 


Washington, D.C. — 


Sir: The aptness of Midge Decter’s 
essay (“A Letter to the Young,” 
February Atlantic) and some of the 
specious responses (April) prompt 
this letter. 

Ms. Decter, in analyzing why the 
adolescents of the sixties are the 
idiots o? the seventies, spoke clearly, 


if generally, about a problem well : 


worth consideration. Some of the re- 
sponse letters, however, calling her 
“narrow-minded” and “irrelevant,” 
were symptoms of the problem they 
sought to solve. 

Any attempt to cut through the 
trivia clogging our youthful minds 
seems to meet a wall of opinionated 
nit-picking. The “don’t bother me 
with the facts, I have an opinion” 
syndrome is again elbowing out wis- 
dom and respect. 

I’ve come to value the ability to 
listen far more than the ability to 
come to an instant opinion. I 
learned that whatever happens to 
me is my own fault, and since then 
I’ve stepped blaming and started 


learning. Radicalism and apathy are — 


related to the degree that they steep 
in the problem and ignore the solu- 
tions. The people whe tell me things 
are rotten to the core are usually 
talking about themselves. 
CHARLES BAUER 
Moscow, Idaho 
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...and now its time for a Cutty. 
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HOW MUCH . 
DOES FREEDOM MATTER? 





by Dariiel P. Moyhilian 


The men most responsible for making 
American foreign policy in the last three 
decades no longer think that policy 
successful, or no longer think it honotable, 
or no longer think it can be successfully 
defended. They are still in place, “but they 
are mostly immobilized," says the author 
of this article. And that is why a dismal 
silerice afflicts the American scene. 


t some point in the early hours, presumedly, 
of the week of April 20, 1975, the first slo- 
gan of the new era of péace appeared on 

the walls of an eating club in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. “THE WAR," it proclaimed in the neo- 
Togliatti style of the region, black on red brick, “Is 
Not OVER." 

And yet it is, and its áftermath commences now 
to engage us. Promptly, there has arisen a debate 
over the reliability of American commitments, vari- 
ously described, to other nations. For the third 
quarter of the twentieth century was, in truth, 
characterized by all manner of American-initiated 
military alliances and a not less considerable pro- 
fusion of alliances for economic and social 
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progress. As these commitments have no: always 
produced results eithet of security or of progress, 
the question arises as to how good sueh com- 
mitments may be. 

It is not, however, too soon to ask: How willing 
is the United States any longer to make such com- 
mitments? Clearly, certain necessities impose them- 
selves here. Supposedly the nation will remain 
resolute in that range of concerns that touch 
directly ofi security interests, or are thought to do 
so. Widering and deepening the Rio Grande, for 
example. But what of the far larger sense of our 
role in the world that prompted an American Pres- 
ident to declare, in his inaugural address: 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or 

ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 

meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any 

foe to assure the survival and the success of liberty. 

Clearly, a statesman in any way sensible of what 
has gone on in the almost fifteen years since would 
not be likely to make such a statement in public; 
but would any think in such ways? Would any 
seek to convey such an impression through a sub- 
tlety of language, a nuance of reference? How 
much does freedom matter to us? Not only our 
own, but that of others? Not only among nations, 
but within nations? Does democracy, other than 
American democracy, much matter to us anymore? 

These are thoughts an American ambassador to 
India unavoidably brings home after some time in 
the world’s largest democracy, observing from a 
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distance the ways of the world's second larges:— 
unavoidably, because to have lived in India as a 
representative of the United States is to have been 
surrounded and suffused with evidence of an ex- 
traordinary American commitment to that nation, 
made at the time of independence, and based al- 
most wholly on the fact that India was a democ- 
racy. No strategic interest took us there. No eco- 
nomic interest. No interest of consanguinity or 
coreligiosity. No cultural ties; at most a flickeriag 
recollection that a German professor had estab- 
lished that our languages are somehow related. 

There were, in truth, some serious connections, 
but few knew about them. For example, the fist 
Indian rebellion against the British was organized 
in California in 1913, among Sikh immigrants, 
with a Stanford professor appropriately involved. 
But even there the influence went from us to them, 
rather than the other direction. No: in 1947 the 
most the Indians could claim to have done for us 
was to have occasioned Columbus' discovery, aad 
to have provided the designation Brahmin for the 
elders of Boston. And yet, unhesitantly—I believe 
the term is warranted—we undettook to provide In- 
dia economic support in very large amounts, aad 
military support also, because it was a democracy. 

It was impossible for anyone living there in the 
final years of the Vietnam agony not to see tkat 
our relation to India was in ways the reverse of the 
Vietnam coin. We provided some economic assis- 
tance to South Vietnam, a prosperous enough area, 
and enormous military aid, including our own 
forces. To India, a military power, we supplied 
relatively small amounts of military aid, but vast 
amounts of economic assistance. The same men 
did both, and for much the same reasons. Hew, 
then, if the Vietnam commitment was so terribly 
wrong. could the Indian commitment have been 
right? 

A man sits in Delhi with the temperature 115 
degrees at noon and thinks of such matters, espe- 
cially if he had desired to see the first involvement 
ended, having for a long time thought it mistaken, 
and worse,! and yet wished to see the second :n- 
volvement continued and strengthened. It did rot 


It is perhaps useful to state here what my own limited and in- 


consequential views of the war had been. In 1967 I became ad- 
tional cochairman, with Clark Kerr, Seymour Martin Lipset, 
and others, of Negotiation Now, a group seeking a negotiated 
end to the war, but opposed to unilateral withdrawal. In 1968, 
as a member of the national board of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, I voted for the endorsement of Senator Eugene 
McCarthy as Democratic candidate for President. In the omi- 
nous winter of 1968-1969, I agreed to join the new Republican 
Administration. On January 3, 1969, I sent a long first memo- 
randum to the President-elect in which I urged above all that 
he not become identified with the war, saying it was lost. I ar- 
gued that if he were to become so identified, he would be de- 
stroyed by it as his predecessor had been. I was puzzled then, 
and continue to be puzzled, by the inability of so many who 
thought the war a necessary and defensible action to see that, 
nonetheless, it was not going to succeed. 
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take much insight to see that both were ending, 
nor any especial sensibility to know that things 
would thereafter be different. 


kept busy, but more at uncoing things than 

otherwise. One legacy of our earlier involve- 

ment was a vast rupee debt owed to the 
United States by India, mostly for food shipments 
during the 1950s and 1960s. I got the greater part 
of it written off: the largest debt settlement in his- 
tory. The Indians noticed, and ‘ook the point, I 
like to think, that the United States wanted a rela- 
tionship of equals, which could never obtain where 
one party owned a third of the currency of the 
other. The check got into the Guinness Book of 
Records—World’s Largest—but the response at 
home was rather like that to the closing of Cam 
Ranh Bay—an embarrassment being put out of 
mind. 

Another legacy of the earlier eca—American sus- 
picion and disapproval of nonalignment—was also 
liquidated. The Secretary of State came to New 
Delhi, and in a formal address said, "The United 
States accepts nonalignment." Bu: again, while the 
Indians noticed, the Americans did not. Were it 
not for Murray Marder of the Washington Post, 
Americans might not even have learned of it, for 
the press corps accompanying tae Secretary was 
not much interested. Congress, certainly, was inter- 
ested not at all. It only wanted India to go away. A 
veteran congressman, formerly an economics profes- 
sor from Maryland, amended an appropriation for 
the World Bank to provide that the American repre- 
sentative shall automatically vote against any loan to 
India. (We now vote against, but do not lobby 
against, and so the loans go through. But still. . .) A 
young businessman from Texas, in his second term 
in Congress, got a $50 million limitation on aid to In- 
dia. Before my tour was ended, a reform Democrat 
from Manhattan and an unreconstructed Republican 
from Waterloo, Iowa, joined to lead the floor debate 
in the House on a measure to proFibit any aid at all. 
Although we had scraped up a respectable sum with 
which to resume an aid program, the Indians, read- 
ing the signs perhaps better than I did, simply never 
responded to my report that we were ready to get go- 
ing again. 

I was saddened by all this, fcr I believed that 
the initial conception of American policy was cor- 
rect. Indian democracy did represent in Asia an 
identifiable and credible alternative to Chinese to- 
talitarianism. I could accept with no difficulty that 
we had exaggerated our ability to influence the 
ATTEN LIEN STN) W CIREERS SUCH Gp PSE RII OR PA IG SAVOIR erts 
Mr. Moynihan, a Harvard professor, served in the 
Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, and Ford Administrations, 
was U.S. ambassador to India from February, 1973, to 
December, 1974, and is the newly designated U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations. 
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outcome of this competition, but wondered at the 
increasing assertions, echoing the demands for mil- 
itary disengagement, that we should avoid peace- 
able entanglements too. 

The essential fact of India at the present is that 
the Hindu nation is free of foreign rulers for the 
first time in a thousand years. It is free of Western 
rulers for the first time in centuries. And yet it is 
in some essentials a Western culture. The British 
failed to Christianize the subcontinent (even as 
their predecessors had failed to bring about a mass 
conversion to Islam), but did bring about a secular 
conversion without equal in history..They left be- 
hind them a unified, contiguous nation occupying 
the whole of the subcon- 
tinent and governing itself 
as an English-speaking 
parliamentary democracy. 
(The Muslim areas broke 
off, of course. English may 
yet be replaced by Hindi, 
but it is still the normal 
language of Parliament 
and a common speech of the capital.) Equally as a 
result of this invasion of ideas and of men, India 
was to become a secular nation and a socialist one, 
its economic doctrines modeled on the British col- 
lectivist tradition, of which Professor Samuel Beer 
has written, just as its political doctrines flow from 
the British liberal tradition. Now all this is some- 
thing astounding: not cnly to have changed politi- 
cal forms, but to have changed economic forms as 
well, and to have changed language in the process. 
To find anything comparable in human experience, 
one must go back to :he Christian conversion of 
Europe, with the emergence—a much slower pro- 
cess—of monarchy, feudalism, and Latin. 

Such an event could scarce but attract some at- 
tention, and American policy-makers were hugely 
interested at first, and at some level have remained 
so, recognizing that the United States has a stake 
in the success of the second most populous nation 
on earth, and the largest democracy. Every Presi- 
dent since Franklin Roosevelt has said as much, 
and pursued foreign policies based on principles 
which clearly imply such a stake. At first certain 
kinds of commitment seemed naturally to flow 
from this interest. A huge American presence 
formed in India, a veritable demi-Raj, devoted not 
to governance but to development. But it lasted 
only a brief time, from the mid-fifties to the mid- 
sixties. After that, our presence began to decline, 
and then almost disappear. Leaving India, I com- 
mented that our relations were cordial enough, but 
they were so thin as scarcely to exist. 

How can this have happened? A nation which 
poured blood and treasure into the defense of 
mere independence in Southeast Asia, arguing a 
*domino theory" in which the most important end 
event would be the collapse of independence and 
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democracy in India, came in the process te care . 


very little whether either survived where India is 
concerned. 

There is no time for niceties in this matter, and 
no need. There are three reasons why this hap- 
pened. The first is that India did not support our 
efforts—as we saw them-to protect its indepen- 
dence, which is to say India opposed our role in 
the Vietnam War. The second is that India does 
not appear to be succeeding with respect to its in- 
fluence in the world generally. When it first be- 
came the world's largest democracy, it seemed an 
ornament to that calling. Increasingly of late, it 
seems something less. While a political suceess—it 


Elites have lost wars before without losing their 
nerve, generally by blaming others, or somehow 


eliding the fact of failure. 


remains independent, it remains a democraey—In- 
dia has scarcely been an economic success. 

And the third reason flows from the preceding 
two. This is the failure of nerve of the inter- 
connected elites which shaped postwar American 
foreign policy around the matching themes of the 
military containment of Communist expansion and 
the economic development of the noncommunist 
world—a failure of nerve, preceded by a failure of 
specific undertakings: the failure of arms, the fail- 
ure to receive support from regimes the arms were 
intended to defend; the failure of development, 
the failure of the effort to aid development to 
be seen as supportive rather than exploitative. 
(How many nations still have a Peace Corps—a 
program for sending young men and women 
abroad, launched at the same time and in the 
same spirit and by the same Administration that 
sent advisers to Vietnam?) 

These have all, of course, been relative failures 
in the context of a generally successful policy. The 
Communist borders are about where they were in 
1948, with but few exceptions; the economies of 
the noncommunist world range from the spectac- 
ularly successful to the merely marginally se, with 
but few instances of stagnation or actual decline, 
and the latter, in truth, more likely to involve na- 
tions such as Burma, where there has been little 
American influence, rather than India, where there 
has been considerable. 

The fact that one could make a fairly positive 
case for our performance in recent decades is noth- 
ing alongside the fact that the will to do so has so 
much faltered. There has been a failure of nerve 
among those whose will is, or was, indispensable to 
a successful assertion of this kind, an assertion 
which in the past produced a mandate to do pretty 
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much whatever seemed best in pursuit of what was 
evidently on balance a successful and honorable 
policy. The elites who made that policy either no 
longer think it successful or no longer think it hon- 
orable, or in any event no longer think it caa be 
successfully defended. They have been effectively 
silenced. They have not been displaced, however. 
In the main, the elites who could shape American 
foreign policy, and did so in the decades after 
World War II, are still in place. But they are 
mostly immobilized. And so if one asks, “How 
much does freedom matter to the United States to- 
day?” those in a position to answer for the most 
part do not do so. Clearly this could constitute an 
accommodation to totalitarianism without prece- 
dent in our history. 


wish here to make a distinction between ne- 

cessity and choice in dealing with the total- 

itarian world. Nuclear destruction is the great 
danger facing mankind, and will remain so cer- 
tainly through our time. This has necessitated the 
compromises and accommodations—and they aave 
come from both directions, for nothing was pos- 
sible until the totalitarian powers came to share 
our view of the primacy of danger—which we know 
as détente, and which are an outstanding achieve- 
ment of American diplomacy in this age. My con- 
cern is not with this newest realm of necessity. but 
rather with the area of choice. We have for a long 
while been quietly moving away from a posture in 
the world in which we chose freedom, and saw 
ourselves as its natural ally and defender. But this 
was at first a barely perceptible process of dis- 


To talk today of keeping commitments 
necessarily raises the question of who made 
what commitments and how. And by whose 


leave? 


engagement. More recently, there has been a sud- 
den and definitive shift. It has been rather like a 
great sailing ship coming about. The boom, hauled 
and tugged, moves slowly, resistingly at first, when 
with an abandoned sweep it hurtles across the keel 
line. The ship lurches, settles, and then, as if there 
had never been another direction, moves forward 
on the opposite tack. Those who were tugging 
knew what to expect, even if they may have 
doubted for a moment their ultimate success. 
Those who ducked are still on deck. The ship 
moves on, oblivious of its past, an affair henceforth 
of logs and courts of enquiry. 

How has this happened? The answer, obvious if 
painful, is that in a contest of arms, we lost. We 
were not defeated, but we withdrew in a situation 
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where not to win was to lose. In the long history 
of the Republic, this had never before happened to 
us. Moreover, we need not have lost in the sense 
that we did not have to fight. We chose to. The 
"we" in this sense refers in the first instance to the 
network of interconnected elites, supported by a 
not uninformed but essentially permissive public 
opinion, which accorded the greatest leeway to 
these elites to choose how an agreed-upon foreign 
policy should be pursued. 

One risks vagueness to use the term “elites” 
without a detailed accounting, and yet in this 
case—those fifteen to twenty years of American 
life—there was a singular concreteness to the no- 
tion that this particular aspect of national policy 
was the province of an identifiable group of per- 
sons who knew one another, largely agreed with 
one another, presided over a variety of informal 
and not so informal procedures for co-opting new 
members, and exercised the mandate they had 
been accorded by informed public opinion and 
major power centers to conduct foreign policy. In 
those years there was much talk of “the Estab- 
lishment,” and for such purposes, there surely was 
one. As was only proper, New York was its capital, 
law and finance its primary occupations. But there 
was the closest connection and cooperation with 
the great universities of the land, and with the 
media. These channels kept it m touch with other 
centers of power in the nation, and for all the dis- 
putation, a substantially bipartisan consensus for- 
eign policy was pursued. As the term “elite” or 
“Establishment” imparts a conservative cast, it 
needs to be emphasized that this elite was in most 
respects liberal, and in nothing more so than its 
concerh for liberal val- 
ues abroad, its concern 
preeminently for free- 
dom .as it understood 
freedom. 

At the grave risk of 
being misunderstood 
and coming to wish I 
had nor tried, I shall try 
nonetheless to make a point here which appears to 
be essential to an understanding of where we are 
now, and where we are likely to be heading. Writ- 
ing at the time, William Pfaff described Vietnam 
as “American liberalism’s war.” Not all liberals by 
any means: as early as 1962, David Riesman and 
Nathan Glazer had started a “Committee of Corre- 
spondence” to raise questions as to what was going 
on, while Benjamin V. Cohen was speaking in pri- 
vate of “the Top Secret War.” But most liberals. 
Now is this really a dark and threatening misdeed, 
much to be concealed? Or is it rather an historical 
fact which is indispensable to a compassionate un- 
derstanding of what happened and a sufficient rec- 
onciliation with it all? Decent men undertook this 
cause, and decent men and women supported it. 


Anthony Lewis puts it that "the early American 
decisions on Indochina can be regarded as blun- 
dering efforts to do good," and that about says it. 


t is perhaps common in the world for individ- 
uals (and nations?) to suffer for their noble 
qualities more than for their ignoble ones. For 

nobility is an occasion for pride, the most treacher- 
ous of sentiments. Pride led us into that morass in 
near Faustian defiance of the Second Law of War 
as laid down by Montgomery of Alamein: "Never 
send troops to the mainland of Asia" (the First 
Law being, "Never march on Moscow"). Pride 
made it impossible to accept that it was not going 
to succeed, a fact that was abundantly clear by, 
say, 1966. And so a group that had never known 
defeat entered a long dark tunnel, at the end of 
which no light appeared, and in the course of 
which the group itself all but vanished. 

This too was an act of pride, or if you will, of 
honor. Elites have lost wars before without losing 
their nerve, generally by blaming others, or some- 
how eliding the fact of failure. There are ex- 
ceptions. Some who had more than their share in 
the decision go about saying that they were only 
carrying out orders. Others, equally in evidence at 
the time, have succumbed to a form of childhood 
amnesia, to use Freud's term, a repression brought 
about by the "psychic forces of loathing, shame, 
and moral and aesthetic ideal demands." The adult 
dare not know what the child thought and did. But 
these are exceptions. In general, the American for- 
eign policy establishment has not done this. It 
chose not to because, as I believe, it was and is su- 
perior in honesty and in intelligence to most such 
congeries of talent and position that have exercised 
their brief or prolonged authority in the affairs of 
the world. 

But this does not account wholly for the silence. 
Another event intervened. In the face of mounting 
failure of policy abroad, support for it collapsed at 
home. Not a total collapse; not for a very long 
time at least. Rather, it was a most selective event, 
and it occurred where it was least expected. The 
foreign policy elites, thinking themselves perhaps a 
shade more liberal, more advanced in their views 
than possibly they were, were more than alert to 
thunder on the right. At times they seemed almost 
to long for it, as if it would have a confirming ef- 
fect on the liberalism of those being attacked. And 
in truth, something of this sort occurred in the 
course of the Korean War. But not this time. In 
the case of Vietnam, opposition appeared instead 
on the left, and it appeared in precisely those insti- 
tutions and settings in which the policy being at- 
tacked had originally been conceived. Probably 
most important, it appeared in the universities 
where, along with much principled and reasoned 
opposition, there occurred a minority response that 
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was almost a caricature—fashioned with near infan- 
tile cunning to be a devastating, homegrown cari- 
cature—of just that totalitarian mentality against 
which the United States found itself arrayed 
abroad. Before the decade was out, the Viet Cong 
flag would fly from the Washington headquarters 
of the Peace Corps. 

It is not necessary to the argument being made 
here that one agree or disagree with the harsh 
charges made against American leaders during this 
period. Someone such as I, who does not agree, is 
forced nonetheless to grant that a great many men 
one had thought of as good acted in ways unmis- 
takably bad; that men one thought of as sane 
acted in ways that were not sane. In particular, 
and unforgivably, the American government, after 
a time, commenced to lie and to conceal. This de- 
ceit was especially devastating in the relations of 
the foreign policy elite to its own institutions, and 
the cadres that had been conducting foreign policy 
for so long, and had for so long successfully de- 
fended themselves from outside attack, now found 
themselves attacked from the inside, and proved 
defenseless. “Defending liberty" came to be rede- 
fined as “killing babies.” In time not only the mo- 
rality of the actions was called into question, but 
the legality as well. To talk today of keeping com- 
mitments necessarily raises the question of who 
made what commitments and how. And with what 
right? And by whose leave? And with whose 
knowledge? To repeat, one may see these events in 
quite different ways—as a merely incremental ex- 
tension of previously extended presidential powers, 
or as wholesale subversion of the Constitution—and 
still agree that it was the charges coming where 
they did and from whom they did that had the 
greatest unsettling effect. 


illiam Schneider, in a remarkably infor- 

mative analysis of survey data, notes that 

in the aftermath of the 1960s, the well- 
educated classes of the nation have become singu- 
larly ideological in their views of foreign policy, 
and that among the college-educated, an extraordi- 
nary cleavage in ideological opinion has opened 
between young and old. He writes: 


Working-class Americans have tended to see the en- 
tire generational conflict of the last decade as a war 
between the upper middle class and its children— 
and they. were right. 


The consensus among the college-educated, which 
supported postwar foreign policy, has “‘dis- 
integrated," he continues: 


The fallout from the Vietnam war among liberais has 
taken the form of anti-militarism—opposition te de- 
fense spending and pressure for military dis- 
engagement—while the effect on their partners in the 
great antiwar coalition, the poor and the poorly-edu- 
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cated, has been more fundamental—mistrust of leaders 
on such issues as aid and hostility toward all inter- 
national involvement. 


Now of course this coalition was not all- 
inclusive. The American labor movement’s leaders, 
in part perhaps because they have not encountered 
such generational conflict, have not wavered in 
their support of the libertarian commitment im- 
plicit in our postwar policy. Were President Ken- 
nedy to return, they—many of them—would wish 
him to sound that very trumpet once again. But 
few others would. The American Catholic hier- 
archy, for example, once so militant in such mat- 
ters, is silent now. To use a medical analogy, it 
seems very much a case of sympathetic silence. for 
those to whom they looked, the core elite, are most 
silent of all. 

And this may be the most devastating loss. For 
to strip our past of glory is no great loss, but to 
deny it honor is devastating. A generation or two 
hence, historians will perhaps tell us what Presi- 
dent Kennedy was talking about; but if those who 
were part of that history decline now to defend 
what is defensible about it, then our time will 
know no such defense. As Christians believe in the 
immortality of the soul, so social scientists profess 
the “circulation of elites,” and there is no need to 
despair of new circles moving into one another's 
orbits and recreating a network of influence and 
opinion which can give stability and coherence to 
American foreign policy. But one cannot conceive 
that any consensus likely to emerge in the future 
would have anything like the commitment to free- 
dom abroad comparable to that of the past. What 
there will be instead is freedom from American in- 
volvement. 

If one thinks of Indochina, the case surely can 
be made that freedom from American involvement 
is no necessary loss. It all comes down to that in- 
fantry captain who in 1966 said of a village that it 
was necessary to destroy it in order to save it. We 
don’t find much freedom in the world anyway. 
What: fifteen countries? Thirty? And unless I am 
altogether misled, there has been a sea change in 
our understanding of what it is we represent to the 
world. We commence to see the liberty of which 
President Kennedy spoke—mindlessly maybe, but 
with conviction—as a social arrangement which 
may or may not obtain in the United States and a 
few such nations, but which has no necessary rele- 
vance to any other place. It may command our 
loyalty, as Christianity once did for most of us; but 
in no wise are we warranted in proselytizing and 
propagandizing, for who can be sure what is best? 

Fair enough. But it is useful to be clear that 
when the heirs of a fighting creed commence to 
talk in such manner, there has been a change. For 
the better, some will say. Others will say otherwise. 
But when crusades come to an end, a change has 
occurred. 
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olely as an exercise, let us suppose that India 

were to become involved in a military con- 

test, open or indirect, with its great neighbor 
to the east. When this happened in 1962, the In- 
dians came instantly to us, asxing for help. and 
just as instantly help was provided. In a farewell 
address on leaving India in 1963, Ambassador 
John Kenneth Galbraith took note of America's 
unbending determination to continue that military 
support, speculating that the Chinese had invaded 
India (a point itself since disputed) because the In- 
dian economy was proving too successful, and that 
Chinese communism stood to suffer by comparison. 
What in such circumstances would the United 
States do today? Nothing. Or next to nothing. 
Somewhere in that range of options. 

We would have to do some talking to ourselves. 
Many voices, perhaps a majority of those likely to 
be heard, would explain that no one could clearly 
state where the interests of the people of India lay. 
The present regime, it would be said, is corrupt 
and inefficient. What, it would be asked, does de- 
mocracy mean to a starving man? The masses, it 
would be said, are ruled by an upper-caste clique, 
an exploitative class of landowning and capitalist 
families, with here and there the token untouch- 
able. This clique, it would be said, even speaks a 
foreign language, so it is cut off from the people of 
India. The ruling party, it would be pondered, has 
never once attained a majority in a nationwide 
election, and this despite widespread corruption, 
based on levies exacted from capitalist interests, a 
fact attested to by sources of unimpeachably anti- 
communist sentiment. In consequence of exploi- 
tation and corruption, the masses of India live lives 
of undescribable suffering and unrelieved despair. 
It is little wonder, it would be hinted, that they se- 
cretly identify with those they «now come from a 
society where, whatever else may be, every family 
is guaranteed food and clothirg. shelter, medical 
care, and education. 

Others would speak more pragmatically. They 
would point out that we fought in Vietnam, as we 
thought, to preserve the freedom of such as India, 
and got precious little support for doing so. In- 
deed, got little but abuse. Where we have been in- 
volved in the defense of other free societies, such 
as that of Israel, India has hardly been with us. 
We have helped with economic aid, more than to 
any other nation; we have been available for ad- 
vice and assistance concerning matters which on 
the record we know something about. Growing 
food, for example. But India of late has been 
scornful of American involvement in any of these 
areas. All it has managed to do is preserve a de- 
mocracy. Again, all this is speculative, and yet 
again, we are not without date. A recent survey, 
"American Public Opinion and J.S. Foreign Policy 
1975," sponsored by the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations, found that only 16 percent of a 
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“public” and 17 percent of a "leader" sample 
would favor U.S. military involvement “if Commu- 
nist China attacked India." A full 70 percent of 
leaders would oppose any such involvement. (Only 
39 percent of the public would fight for Western 
Europe.) 

It is the second of the two possible responses to 
Indian difficulties which seems to me the more se- 
rious, for it is the more honest. It speaks for the 
post-Vietnam mind, and for its conscience also. 
There are things we no longer feel can be justi- 
fiably done in defense of freedom in the world, 
and things no longer worth doing. The most con- 
spicuous of the latter is 
that we no longer much 
care for those nations, 
whatever the nature of 
their regimes, which do 
not think much of us and 
cannot do much to us. 
There is a true loss here, for most of the new na- 
tions started out with a genuine commitment to 
just those principles President Kennedy said we 
would do anything to defend. Edward Shils writes 
of those splendid beginnings: 

There are no new states in Asia or Africa, whether 
monarchies or republics, in which the elites who de- 
manded independence did not, at the moment just 
prior to their success, believe that self-government and 
democratic government were identical. . . something 
like liberal democracy was generally thought to be pre- 
requisite for the new order of things. 


I believe the legacy of those brave beginnings 
persists, and that it is still the best hope we have 
that the world at large will not enter that dark to- 
talitarian night we in the older democracies so very 
much feared at the time the new nations made 
their appearance. Yet the new nations, most of 
them (India being a major exception), have been 
none too careful of preserving liberal democracy 
where it existed, much less creating it where it did 
not. And they have been surpassingly indifferent to 
the fact that we have managed to preserve ours; 
indeed have all too readily adopted the auto- 
therapeutic rhetoric that in America liberty is op- 
pression and freedom confinement. There are lead- 
ers of that new world who knew better, and history 
is not likely to be kindly with them, for in dimin- 
ishing the reputation of the American democracy, 
it is likely that they will have more than a little 
imperiled their own. They might well be measured 
by the warning of President Kennedy's inaugural: 
* .. we pledge," he said, “our word that one 
form of colonial control shall not have passed 
away merely to be replaced by a far more iron tyr- 
anny." He said we shall not expect them always to 
be supporting us. “But we shall always hope to 
find them strongly supporting their own free- 
dom. . . ." Well, we have not so found them. And 
they may yet find themselves—I would expect 
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probably will find themselves—in a world in which 
the United States will respond with surpassing in- 
attention to the demise of Western political institu- 
tions in nonwestern nations. We could all end up 
courting the favor of the totalitarians. 

To wish otherwise, as surely I would do, and 
probably most of us would do, is scarcely to affect 
events. Harry C. McPherson, Jr. has written of the 
void of leadership across the widest spectrum of ac- 
tivity. This appears as a failure of individuals, but 
in truth, it is whole cohorts which do not respond. 
For institutions have collapsed along with con- 
fidence—or diminished where not collapsed; all in 


To strip our past of glory is no great loss, but 


to deny it honor is devastating. 


a torment of conscience that will not be appeased. 

One thinks back to Henry James’s description of 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s world: 
No State, in the European sense of the word, and in- 
deed barely a specific national name. . . . No sover- 
eign, no court, no personal loyaity, no aristocracy, no 
church, no clergy, no army, no diplomatic service. . . 
no great Universities nor public schools—no Oxford, 
nor Eton, nor Harrow . . . no political society, no 
sporting class—no Epsom nor Ascot. 


Leaving aside James's possibly excessive partiality 
for Olde England, it is a fact that institutions 
formed slowly in America, and it is a further fact 
that such authority as they exercised has been 
grievously reduced in recent years. Or properly so, 
if one chooses that gloss. Either way, there is less 
than there was, and as we recall Robert Nisbet's 
formulation, “freedom lives in the interstices of au- 
thority," we sense the larger movement of which I 
have been discussing one aspect. James today 
could compile a similar list, puzzling only to those 
who could not see—as recently as the presidency of 
John F. Kennedy—a sovereign, a court, personal 
loyalty, a diplomatic service, great universities, a 
political society, a sporting class. A society, in 
other words, in which something as abstract as 
freedom could be regarded as a concrete object of 
foreign policy. 

James instructs us further as to why in the end it 
doesn't seem to have come oif. We are hopelessly 
a culture of conscience, and usually of bad con- 
science, and never more so than when pointing to 
our sins of affluence and arrogance. This, James 
said, was so much the result of “the importance of 
the individual in the American world." And with 
that American individual, the American conscience. 

An Englishman, a Frenchman—a Frenchman above 

all-judges quickly, easily, from his own social 

standpoint, and makes an end of it. He has not that 
rather chilly and isolated sense of moral responsi- 
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a bility which is apt to visit a New Englander in such 
B processes. . . . American intellectual standards are 
i vague, and Hawthorne's countrymen are apt to hold 
eee the scales with a rather uncertain hand and a some- 
what agitated conscience. 


What it comes to is that life is tragic for those 
| who are impelled by conscience to pursue objec- 
E tives which can be attained only through means 
Er which conscience finds abhorrent. Whereupon :hat 
ks. conscience turns on itself, and a fearsome thing it 
7 is when loose. Rather like the artillery of the Duke 
: of Urbino, whose sad but instructive history it may 
et be useful to recall. In the Holy Year 1500, Cesare 
Borgia, at the end of the Pope's forces, was in:ent 


on laying siege to Camerino, and persuaded the 
pious and learned Duke to lend him his artillery 
and other forces, the better he might smite the foes 
of righteousness. And so Borgie marched off, but 
then turned and lay siege to Urbino instead. The 
Duke fled to exile. 

A sad history indeed, and yet one from which 
the wrong lesson can be learnec. Borgia was dead 
at thirty. The Duke returned to his library. The 
very conscience that makes us hate what we have 
done will very likely before long have us hating 
what we are not doing. Freedom concerns us, and 
will continue to do. But in a world of which we no 
longer think of ourselves as the natural leader. |] 


; A GOOD VIEW 
3 FROM FLAGSTAFF 


by Richard Hugo 


AL: 


Let’s take it as it is: acres flowing 

yellow north and people so small in the distance 
we believe them happy working fields. 

Despite the heat, the sun is less than cruel. 

Soil is wet black and the wheat rolls far enough 
to be a lemon sea. Silos waver 

and are silver salmon two wines into lunch. 


This view is what one needs to love the world 
when things go bad. Take Naples, '67, me alone 
in Vomero, no sleep for nights, endless sweat, 
my system out of chemical whack from weeks 
of suicidal drinking and the sad scenes of my life 
locked with me in the hotel room like bats. 

Far off, through my window, a white apartment 
building gleamed each morning and I knew 

out there beyond me somewhere was a world 
worth having because it caught the sun 

and sent the light back to the sea confirmed. 
Because it sat there quiet far away. 


A good view here. We ignore the mean acts 

in the houses though we can't forget they go on 
daily with the soul's attrition. We are certain 
why the plow horse limps. Spread the way it is 
by wind, the world in cultivated patcawork 
claims we travel on the right freight one day 
and the years are gone. At worst 

they're more than nothing. The best friends 

we remember took us home the way we are. 


THERE ARE 
MORE THINGS 


To the memory of H. P. Lovecraft 





An entertainment by Jorge Luis Borges 


n the point of taking 
my last examination at 
the University of Texas, 
in Austin, I learned that 
my uncle Edwin Arnett 
had died of an aneurysm at the far end of the South 
American continent. I felt what we all feel when 
someone dies—the remorse, now pointless, for not 
having been kinder. We forget that we are all dead 
men conversing with dead men. My course of study 
was philosophy. I remembered that it was my uncle, 
at the Casa Colorada, his home near Lomas, on the 
edge of Buenos Aires, who, without invoking a single 
proper name, had first revealed to me philosophy's 
beautiful perplexities. One of the after-dinner or- 
anges was his aid in initiating me into Berkeley’s ide- 
alism; a chessboard was enough to illustrate the 
paradoxes of the Eleatics. Years later, he was to lend 
me Hinton's treatises which attempt to demonstrate 
the reality of four-dimensional space and which the 
reader is meant to imagine by means of complicated 
exercises with multicolored cubes. I shall never forget 
the prisms and pyramids that we erected on the floor 
of his study. 

My uncle was an engineer. Before retiring from 
his job with the railroad, he decided to build him- 
self a house in Turdera, which offered the advan- 
tages of an almost countrylike solitude and a prox- 
imity to the city. Nothing was more predictable 
than that the architect should be his close friend 
Alexander Muir. This uncompromising man fol- 
lowed the uncompromising teachings of John 
Knox. My uncle, like almost all the gentlemen of 





his day, had been a freethinker or, rather, an ag- 
nostic, but he was interested in theology, just as he 
was interested in Hinton's unreal cubes and in the 
well-constructed nightmares of the young H. G. 
Wells. He liked dogs, and he had a great sheepdog 
that he had named Samuel Johnson, in memory of 
Lichfield, his far-off birthplace. 

The Casa Colorada stood cn a height of land, 
bordered on the west by sun-olackened fields. In- 
side its fence, the araucarias cid not soften its air 
of gloom. Instead of a flat rocf, there was a slate- 
tiled saddle roof and a square tower with a clock. 
These seemed to oppress the walls and the meager 
windows. As a boy, I used to accept all this ugli- 
ness, just as one accepts those incompatible things 
which, only because they coexist, bear the name of 
universe. 

I returned home in 1921. To avoid legal com- 
plications, the house had been auctioned off. It was 
bought by a foreigner. a Max Preetorius, who paid 
double what was offered by th2 highest bidder. No 
sooner was the deed signed tian he arrived, late 
one afternoon, with two helpers and they carted 
off to a rubbish dump, not far from the old Dro- 
vers Road, all the furniture, all the books, and all 
the utensils of the house. (I sadly recalled the dia- 
grams in the Hinton volumes and the great globe.) 
The next day, Preetorius went to Muir and pro- 
posed certain alterations that the architect indig- 
nantly rejected. In the end, a firm from Buenos 
Aires took charge of the work. The local carpenters 
refused to furnish the house again. Finally, a cer- 
tain Mariani, from Glew, accepted the conditions 
laid down by Preetorius. For an entire fortnight he 
had to labor behind closed doors—at night. It was 
also at night that the new owner of the Casa Colo- 
rada moved in. The windows no longer opened, 
but white chinks of light could be made out in the 
dark. One morning, the milkman found the sheep- 
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dog dead on the walk, headless and mutilated. 
That winter they felled the araucarias. Nobody saw 
Preetorius again. 


ews of these events, as 
may be imagined, left 
me uneasy. I know that 
my most obvious trait is 
curiosity—that same cu- 
riosity that brought me together with a woman 
completely differen: from me only in order to find 
out who she was and what she was like, to take up 
(without appreciable results) the use of laudanum, 
to explore transfinite numbers, and to undertake 
the hideous adventure that I am about to tell. 
Ominously, I decided to look into the matter. 

My first step was to see Alexander Muir. I re- 
membered him as tall-standing and dark, with a 
wiry build that suggested strength. Now the years 
had stooped him and his black beard had gone 
gray. He received me at his Temperley house, 
which, foreseeably, was like my uncle’s, since both 
houses followed the solid standards of the good 
poet and bad builder William Morris. 

Conversation was spare—Scotland’s symbol, after 
all, is the thistle. I had the feeling, nonetheless, 
that the strong Ceylon tea and the no less gener- 
ous plate of scones (which my host broke in two 
and buttered for me as if I were still a boy) were, 
in fact, a frugal Calvinistic feast, devoted to the 
memory of his friend. Their intricate theological 
differences had been a long game of chess, de- 
manding of each opponent the collaboration of his 
counterpart. 

Time passed and I was no nearer my busimess. 
There was an uncomfortable silence and Muir 
spoke. “Young man,” he said, “you have not come 
all this way to talk about Edwin or the United 
States, a country that I have little interest in. 
What’s troubling you is the sale of the Casa Colo- 
rada and its odd buyer. They do me, too. Frankly, 
the story displeases me, but I'll tell you what I can. 
It will not be much." 

After a while he went on, unhurriedly. “Before 
Edwin died, the mayor called me into his office. 
He was with the parish priest. They asked me to 
draw the plans for a Catholic chapel. My work 
would be well paid. On the spot, I answered no. 1 
am a servant of God and I cannot commit the 
I TC ER EL ERLE RTI VIS IR KE EN PO oes 
Jorge Luis Borges' latest story collections 


are Doctor Brodie's Report (1972) and In Praise 
of Darkness (1974). 
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abomination of erecting altars to idols.” Here he 
stopped. 

"Is that all?” I finally dared ask. 

“No. This whelp of a Jew Preetorius wanted me 
to destroy my work and in its place get up a mon- 
strous thing. Abomination comes in many shapes." 
He pronounced these words gravely and got to his 
feet. 

On turning the corner I was approached by 
Daniel Iberra. We knew one another the way 
people in small towns do. He suggested that we ac- 
company each other back. I have never been keen 
on hoodlums, and I expected a sordid litany of 
violent and more or less apocryphal back-room 
stories, but I gave in and accepted his invitation. It 
was nearly nightfall. On seeing the Casa Colorada 
come into view from a few blocks off, Iberra made 
a detour. I asked him why. His reply was not what 
I anticipated. 

“I am don Felipe’s right arm,” he said. “Nobody 
has ever called me soft. That young man Bruges 
who came after me from Ciudadela—you probably 
remember him and what happened. A man has to 
be a man, but some things no one can stand up to 
twice." Angrily, he added a swear word. 

That night I did not sleep. Around dawn I 
dreamed about an engraving that I had never seen 
before or that I had seen and forgotten; it was in 
the style of Piranesi, and it had a labyrinth in it. It 
was a stone amphitheater ringed by cypresses, 
above whose tops it reached. There were neither 
doors nor windows; rather, it displayed an endless 
row of narrow vertical slits. With a magnifying 
glass, I tried to see the Minotaur inside. At last, I 
made it out. It was a monster of a monster, more 
bison than bull, and, its human body stretched out 
on the ground, it seemed to be asleep and dream- 
ing. Dreaming of what or of whom? 

That evening I passed by the Casa Colorada. 
The iron gate was shut and some of its bars were 
bent. What once was garden was now overgrown 
with weeds. To the right, there was a shallow ditch 
and its outer edges were trampled. 

There was only one move left, but for days I 
kept putting it off—not because I felt it to be alto- 
gether a waste, but because it would drag me to 
the inevitable, to the last. 

Without much hope, I went to Glew. Mariani, 
the carpenter, was a stout, pink-faced Italian, com- 
mon and cordial and now somewhat advanced in 
years. A glance at him was enough for me to dis- 
miss the stratagems I had contrived the night be- 
fore. I handed him my card, which he pompously 
spelled out aloud with a certain reverential stum- 
bling when he reached the "Ph.D." I told him I 
was interested in the furniture made by him for 
the house in Turdera that had been my uncle’s. 
The man spoke on and on. I shall not try to tran- 
scribe his torrent of words and gestures, but he 
told me that his motto was to satisfy his customer's 


every demand, no matter how outlandish it was, 
and that he had carried out his work to the letter. 
After rummaging in various drawers he showed me 
some papers that I could not make head or tail of; 
they were signed by the elusive Preetorius. (Doubt- 
less, Mariani mistook me for a lawyer.) On saying 
good-bye, he confided to me that even for all the 
world's gold he would never again set foot in Tur- 
dera, let alone that house. He added that the cus- 
tomer is sacred, but that in his humble opinion 
Mr. Preetorius was crazy. Then he grew quiet, ob- 
viously repentant. I was unable to worm anything 
more out of him. 

I had allowed for this failure, but it is one thing 
to allow for something and quite another to see it 
happen. 

Time and again, I said to myself that the solu- 
tion of this enigma did not concern me and that 
the one true enigma was time, that seamless chain 
of past, present, and future, of the ever and the 
never. Such reflections turned out to be useless, 
however; after whole afternoons devoted to the 
study of Schopenhauer or Royce, night after night 
I would walk the dirt roads ringing the Casa Colo- 
rada. Sometimes I caught a glimpse upstairs of a 
very white light; other times, I thought I heard a 
moaning. It went on this way until the nineteenth 
of January. 

It was one of those Buenos Aires days when a 
man feels himself not only bullied and insulted by 
the summer but even debased by it. At around 
eleven o'clock at night the storm broke out. First 
came the south wind, and then the water in tor- 
rents. I went astray looking for a tree. In the sud- 
den glare of a lightning flash I found myself a few 
steps from the fence. I don't know whether out of 
fear or hope I tried the gate. Unexpectedly, it 
opened. I made my way, pushed along by the 
storm. Sky and earth threatened me. The door of 
the house was also open. A squall of rain lashed 
my face and I went in. 

Inside, the floor tiles had been torn up and I 
stepped on matted grass. A sweet, sickening smell 
filled the house. Right or left, Pm not sure which, I 
tripped on a stone ramp. Quickly, I went up. Al- 
most unawares, I turned on the light switch. 

The dining room and the library of my memo- 
ries were now, with the wall between them torn 
down, a single great bare room with one or two 
pieces of furniture. I shall not try to describe them, 
since I am not altogether sure—in spite of the cruel 
white light—of having seen them. Let me explain 
myself. To see a thing one has to comprehend it. 
An armchair presupposes the human body, its 
joints and limbs; a pair of scissors, the act of cut- 
ting. What can be said of a lamp or a car? The 
savage cannot comprehend the missionary’s Bible; 
the passenger does not see the same rigging as the 


There Are More Things 


sailors. If we really saw the world, maybe we 
would understand it. 

None of the meaningless shapes that that night 
granted me corresponded to the human figure or, 
for that matter, to any conceivable use. I felt revul- 
sion and terror. In one of the corners, I found a 
ladder which led to the upper floor. The spaces be- 
tween the iron rungs, which were no more than 
ten, were wide and irregular. That ladder, implying 
hands and feet, was comprehensible, and in some 
way this relieved me. I put out the light and 
waited for some time in the dark. I did not hear 
the least sound, but the presence there of incom- 
prehensible things disquieted me. In the end, I 
made up my mind. 


nce upstairs, my fearful 
hand switched on the 
light a second time. The 
nightmare that had 
foreshadowed the lower 
floor grew gigantic and flowered on the next. Here 
there were either many objects or a few linked to- 
gether. I now recall a sort of long operating table, 
very high and in the shape of a U, with round hol- 
lows at each end. I thought that maybe it was the 
bed of the house’s inhabitant, whose monstrous 
anatomy revealed itself in this way, implicitly, like 
an animal’s or a god’s by its shadow. From some 
page or other of Lucan there came to my lips the 
word “amphisbaena,” which hinted at, but which 
certainly did not exhaust, what my eyes were later 
to see. I also remember a V of mirrors that be- 
came lost in the upper darkness. 

What would the inhabitant be like? What could 
it be looking for on this planet, no less hideous to 
it than it to us? From what secret regions of as- 
tronomy or time, from what ancient and now in- 
calculable dusk can it have reached this South 
American suburb and this particular night? 

I felt an intruder in the chaos. Outside, the rain 
had stopped. I looked at my watch and saw with 
astonishment that it was almost two o’clock. I left 
the light on and carefully began climbing down. 
To get down the way I had come up was not im- 
possible—to get down before the inhabitant re- 
turned. I guessed that it had not locked the doors 
because it did not know how. 

My feet were touching the next to last rung of the 
ladder when I felt that something, slow and oppres- 
sive and twofold, was coming up the ramp. LJ 





(Translated from the Spanish by Norman Thomas di Giovanni) 
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Roughing it from Paris to Istanbul. 


t goes without saying that the Orient Express is 
the most famous train in the world. Like the 
Trans-Siberian, it links Europe with Asia, 

which accounts for some of its romance. But it has 
also been hallowed by fiction: Lady Chatterley's 
husband took it; so did Hercule Poirot and James 
Bond; Graham Greene sent some of his prowling 
unbelievers on it, even before he took it himself 
(“As I couldn't take a train to Istanbul the best I 
could do was buy a record of Honegger's Pacific 
231," Greene writes in the introduction to Stam- 
boul Train). 

In the end I stopped wondering why so many 
writers had used this train as a setting for criminal 
intrigues, since in most respects the Orient Express 
really is murder. 

My compartment was a cramped two-berth 
closet with an intruding ladder. I swung my suit- 
case in, and when I had done this there was no 
room for me. The conductor showed me how to 
kick my suitcase under the lower berth. He: hesi- 
tated, hoping to be tipped. 

"Anybody else in here?" It had not occurred to 
me that I would have company; the conceit of the 
long-distance traveler is the belief that he is going 
so far that he will be alone. 

The conductor shrugged, perhaps yes, perhaps 
no. His vagueness made me withhold my tip. I 
took a stroll down the car: a Japanese couple in a 
double couchette—it was the first and last time I 
saw them; an elderly American couple next to 
them; a fat French mother breathing suspicion on 
her lovely daughter: a Belgian girl of extraordinary 
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size—well over six feet tall, wearing enormous 
shoes—traveling with a chic Frenchwoman; and 
(the door was shutting) either & nun or a plump 
diabolist. At the far end of the car, a man wearing 
a turtleneck, a seaman's cap. and a monocle was 
setting up bottles on the windowsill: three wine 
bottles, Perrier water, a broad-shouldered bottle of 
gin—he was obviously going some distance. 

An old man was standing outside my com- 
partment. He was out of breath; he had had 
trouble finding the right car. he said, because his 
French was rusty. He took a deep breath and slid 
off his gabardine coat and hung that and his cap 
on the hook next to mine. 

"| m up here." he said, patting the upper berth. 
He was a small man, but I noticed that as soon as 
he stepped into the compartment he filled it. His 
name, he said, was Duffill. 

"How far are you going?" I asked gamely. and 
even though I knew his reply, when I heard it I 
cringed. I was counting on having the com- 
partment to myself. This was unwelcome news. He 
saw I was taking it badly. 

He said, "I won't get in your way." His parcels 
were on the floor. “I just have to find a home for 
these." 

"lll leave you to it," I said. The others were in 
the corridor waiting for the train to start. The 
Americans rubbed the window until they realized 
that the dirt was on the outside; the man with the 
monocle peered and drank: the Frenchwoman was 
saying, “—Switzerland.” 

“Istanbul.” said the Belgian girl. She had a 
broad face which a large pair of glasses only com- 
plicated, and she was a head taller than I. “My 
first time.” 

“I am in Istanbul two years before," said the 


Frenchwoman. wincing the way the French do be- 
fore lapsing into their own language. 

"What is it like?" asked the Belgian girl. She 
waited. I wai ed. She helped the woman. “Very 
nice?" 

The Frenchwoman smiled at each of us. She 
shook her head and said, "Trés sale." 

The train had started to move, and at the end of 
the car the mzn in the seaman's cap was braced at 
his door, drinking and watching our progress. After 
several minutes the rest of the passengers went 
into their compartments; from my own I heard the 
smashing of raper parcels being stuffed into cor- 
ners. This left the drinker, whom I had started to 
think of as The Captain, and myself alone in the 
passage. He looked my way and said, “Istanbul?” 

pd ta 

*Have a driak." 

"I've been drinking all day," I said. "Do you 
have any mineral water?" 

“I do," he said. “But I keep it for my teeth. I 
never touch water on trains. Have a real drink. Go 
on. What will it be?" 

*A beer would be nice." | 

"[ never drink beer," he said. "Have some of 
this." He showed me his glass and then went to his 
shelf and poured me some, saying, "Its a very 
drinkable Chablis, not at all chalky—the ones they 
export often are, you know." 

We clinked glasses. The train was now moving fast. 

"Istanbul." 

"Istanbul! Right you are." 

His name was Molesworth, but he said it so dis- 
tinctly that the first time I heard it I thought it was 
[LP ME ne d 
This is the first of two excerpts drawn from Paul 
Theroux's forthcoming book, The Great Railway Bazaar. 
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a double-barreled name. There was something mil- 
itary in his posture and the promptness of his 
speech, and at the same time this flair could have 
been an actors. He was in his indignant late fif- 
ties, and I could see him cutting a junior officer at 
the club, either at Aldershot or in the third act of 
a Rattigan play. The small glass disk he wore 
around his neck on a chain was not, I saw, a 
monocle but a magnifying glass. He had used it to 
find the bottle of Chablis. 

“Pm an actors’ agent,” he said. “I’ve got my 
own firm in London. It’s a smallish firm, but we 
always have more than we can handle." 

“Any actors I might know?" 

He named several famous actors. 

I said, “I thought you might be army." 

"Did you?" He said that he had been in the In- 
dian army—Poona, Simla, Madras—and his duties 
there were of a theatrical nature, organizing shows 
for the troops. He had arranged Noel Coward's 
tour of India in 1946. He had loved the army, and 
he said that there were many Indians who were so 
well-bred you could treat them as absolute equals. 

We talked about Indian trains. Molesworth said 
they were magnificent: "They have showers, and 
there's always a little man who brings you what 
you need. At mealtime they telegraph ahead to the 
next station for hampers.” 

Molesworth surveyed the car. “This train isn’t 
what it was. Pity. It used to be one of the best, a 
train de luxe. Royalty took it. Now, I’m not sure, 
but I don't think we have a dining car, which is 
going to be a terrible bore if it’s true. Have you 
got a hamper?” 

I said I hadn’t, though I had been advised to 
bring one. 

“That was good advice," Molesworth said. “I 
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don't have a hamper myself, but then I don't eat 
much. I like the thought of food, but I much prefer 
drinking. How do you like your Chablis? Will you 
have more?" He inserted his eyeglass and found 
the bottle, and pouring, said, “These French wines 
take an awful lot of beating." 

A half-hour later I went into my compartment. 
The lights were blazing, and in his upper berth 
Duffill was sleeping. The expression on his face 
was one of agony; his features were fixed and his 
head moved as the train did. I turned out the 
lights and crawled into my berth. 


In the morning Duffill was gone. I lay in »ed 
and worked the window curtain up with my foot: 
after a few inches it shot up on its roller, revea ing 
a sunny mountainside, the Alps dappled with light 
and moving past the window. 

Duffill came back in time to admire my re- 
chargeable electric razor. He said that he used a 
blade. and on trains always cut himself to pieces; 
he showed me a nick on his throat. He'd be spend- 
ing two months in Turkey, he told me, but didn't 
say what he'd be doing. In the bright sunlight he 
looked about seventy. But he was not in the least 
spry, and I could not imagine why anyone except 
a fleeing embezzler would spend two months in 
Turkey. 

He looked out at the Alps. He said, "They sav if 
the Swiss had designed these mountains, um, 
they'd be rather flatter.” 

I decided to have breakfast, but I walked to 
both ends of the Direct-Orient and saw no dining 
car. nothing except more sleeping cars and pecple 
dozing in their second-class seats. On the way back 
to my car, I was followed by three Swiss boys who 
at each compartment door tried the handle; if it 
responded they slid the door open and looked in, 
presumably at people dressing or lounging in bed. 
Then the boys called out, "Pardon, Madame!" 
"Pardon, Monsieur!" as the occupants hastily cov- 
ered themselves. 

The door to the Americans’ compartment 
opened. The man was out first, swinging the knot 
of his tie, and then the woman, feebly balancing 
on a cane, tottered out and followed after, bump- 
ing the windows as she went. The Alps were rising, 
and in the sheerest places wide-roofed chalets were 
planted, as close to the ground as mushrooms and 
clustered in the same way, at various distarces 
from gravity-defying churches. Many of the valleys 
were dark, the sun showing only farther up on cliff 
faces and at the summits. At ground level the train 
passed fruit farms and clean villages and Swiss cy- 
cling in kerchiefs—calendar scenes that you admire 
for a moment before feeling an urge to move or to 
a new month. 

The American couple returned. The man looxed 
in my direction and said, “Did you find it?” 

"What?" 
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"The dining car." 

"There isn't one." I said. "I looked." 

"Then why the hell," the man said, only now re- 
leasing his anger. “why the hell did they call us for 
breakfast?" 

The Swiss boys, yelling and sliding open the 
compartment doors, had preceded the Americans' 
appearance: this commotion had been interpreted 
as a summons to breakfast. Hunger's ear is not 
finely tuned. 


uffill was eating the last of his salami. He 

offered me some, but I said that I was 

planning to buy my breakfast at an Ital- 
ian station. Duffill lifted the piece of salami and 
brought it to his mouth, but just as he bit into it 
we entered a tunnel and everything went black. 

"Try the lights," he said. "I can't eat in the dark. 
I can't taste it.” 

| groped for the light switch and flicked it, but 
we stayed in darkness. 

Duffill said, “Maybe they're trying to save elec- 
tricity." 

His voice in the darkness sounded very near to 
my face. I moved to the window and tried to see 
the tunnel walls, but I saw only blackness. The 
sound of the wheels drumming seemed louder in 
the dark and the train itself was gathering speed, 
the motion and the dark producing in me a suffo- 
cating feeling of claustrophobia and an acute 
awareness of the smell of the room, the salami, 
Duffill’s woolens, and bread crusts. Minutes had 
passed and we were still in the tunnel; we might 
be dropping down a well, a great sinkhole in the 
Alps that would land us in the clockwork interior 
of Switzerland, glacial cogs and ratchets and frost- 
bitten cuckoos. 

Duffill said, “This must be the Simplon.” 

I said, “I wish they’d turn the lights on.” 

I heard Duffill wrapping his uneaten salami and 
punching the parcel into a corner. 

I said, "What do you aim to do in Turkey?" 

"Me?" Duffill said, as if the compartment was 
crammed with old men bound for Turkey, each 
waiting to state a reason. He paused, then said, 
"lll be in Istanbul for a while. After that l'll be 
traveling around the country." 

"Business or pleasure?" I was dying to know 
and, in the confessional darkness, did not feel so 
bad about badgering him: he could not see the ea- 
gerness on my face. On the other hand, I could 
hear the tremulous hesitation in his replies. 

"A little of both," he said. 

This was not helpful. I waited for him to say 
more, but when he added nothing further, I said, 
"What exactly do you do, Mr. Duffill?” 

"Me?" he said again, but before I could reply 
with the sarcasm he was pleading for, the train left 
the tunnel and the compartment filled with sun- 
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light, and Duffill said. “This must be Italy.” He 
dug out his parcel of salami and resumed the meal 
the Simplon tunnel had interrupted. 

At 9:35 we stopped at the Italian station of 
Domodossola, where a man poured cups of coffee 
from a jug and sold food from a heavily laden 
pushcart. He had fruit, loaves of bread and rolls. 
various kinds of salami, and lunch bags which, he 
said, contained "tante belle cose." He also had a 
stock of wine. Molesworth bought a Bardolino and 
("just in case") three bottles of Chianti; 1 bought 
an Orvieto and a Chianti, and Duffill had his hand 
on a bottle of claret. 

Molesworth said, “Ill take these back to the 
compartment. Get me a lunch bag, will. you?" 

I bought two lunch bags and some apples. 

Duffill said, "English money, I only have English 
money." 

The Italian snatched a pound from the old man 
and gave him change in lire. 

Molesworth came back and said, "Those apples 
want washing. There's cholera here." He looked 
again at the pushcart and said, “I think żwo lunch 
bags, just to be safe." 

"How long are we staying here?" I asked. 


No one knew. Molesworth called out to the train’ 


guard, “I say, George. how long are we stopping 
for?" 

The guard shrugged, and as he did so the train 
began to back up. 

“Do you think we should board?” I asked. 

"Its going backwards," said Molesworth. "I ex- 
pect they're shunting." 

The train guard said, “Andiamo.” 

"The Italians love wearing uniforms." said 
Molesworth. *Look at him, will you? And the uni- 
forms are always so wretched. They really are like 
overgrown schoolboys. Are you talking to us. 
George?" 

"| think he wants us to board," I said. The train 
stopped going backwards. I hopped aboard and 
looked down. Molesworth and Duffill were at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

“You’ve got parcels," said Duffill. “You go first." 

“I’m quite all right," said Molesworth. "Up you 

go." 
"But you've got parcels,” said Duffil. He pro- 
duced a pipe from his coat and began sucking on 
the stem. “Carry on. He moved back and gave 
Molesworth room. 

Molesworth stepped aboard and climbed up. 
slowly, because he was carrying a bottle of wine 
and his second lunch bag. Duffill grasped the rails 
beside the door, and as he did so the train began 
to move and he let go. He dropped his arms. Two 
train guards rushed behind him and held his arms 
and hustled him along the platform to the moving 
stairs of the car. Duffill, feeling the Italians’ hands. 
resisted the embrace. went feeble, and stepped 
back; he made a half-turn to smile wanly at the 
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fugitive door. He looked a hundred years old. The 
train was moving swiftly past his face. 

“George!” cried Molesworth. "Stop the train!” 

I was leaning out of the door. I said, "He's still 
on the platform." 

There were two Italians beside us, the conductor 


and a bedmaker. Their shoulders were poised, pre- 


paring to shrug. 

“Pull the emergency cord!” said Molesworth. 

“No, no, no, no,” said the conductor. “If I pull 
that I must pay five thousand lire. Don’t touch!” 

“Is there another train?” I asked. 

“Si,” said the bedmaker in a tone of irritation. 
“He can catch us in Milano." 

“What time does the next train get to Milano?" 
asked. 

"Two o'clock." 

“When do we get to Milano?” 

“One o'clock," said the conductor. “We leave at 
two." 

"Well, how the hell—” 

“The old man can take a car,” explained the 
bedmaker. *Don't worry. He Fires a taxi at Domo- 
dossola, the taxi goes varooom! He's in Milano be- 
fore us!” 

Molesworth said, "These chaps could use a few 
lessons in how to run a railroad." 


he meal that followed the abandoning of 

Duffill only made that point plainer. It was 

a picnic in Molesworth's compartment; we 
were joined by the Belgian girl, Monique, who 
brought her own cheese. 

“I wasn't quite prepared for this," said 
Molesworth. “I think each country should have its 
own dining car. Shunt it on at the frontier and 
serve slap-up meals." He nibbied a hard-boiled egg 
and said, "Perhaps we should get together and 
write a letter to Cook's." 

The Orient Express, once vnique for its service, 
is now unique among trains for its lack of it. The 
Indian Rajdhani Express serves curries in its din- 
in£zcar, and so does the Pakistani Khyber Mail; 
the Meshed Express serves Iranian chicken kebab, 
and the train to Sapporo. in northern Japan, 
sméked fish and glutinous rce. Box lunches are 
sold at the station in Rangoon, and Malaysian 
Railways always include a dining car that resem- 
ble& a noodle stall, where you can buy mee-hoon 
soup. And Amtrak, which I had always thought to 
be the worst railway in the world, serves ham- 
burgers on “The James Whitcomb Riley" (Wash- 
ington-Chicago). Starvation takes the fun out of 
travel, and from this point of view the Orient Ex- 
press is more inadequate than the poorest Ma- 
drassi train, where you exchange stained lunch 
coupons for a tin tray of vegetables and a quart of 
rice. 

Monique said, “I hope he takes a taxi." 
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“Poor old chap,” said Molesworth. “If he’s got 
any sense at all hell sit down and have a drink. 
Then he'll get a taxi to Milan. It's not far. but if 
he panics again, he's lost." 

It was after one o'clock when we arrived at Mi- 
lan. There was no sign of Duffill, either on the 
platform or in the crowded waiting room. The sta- 
tion, modeled on a cathedral, had high vaulted 
ceilings, and simple signs like UscirA gained the 
metaphorical quality of religious mottos from their 
size and dramatic position on the walls; balconies 
served no further purpose than to provide roosts 
for fat brooding stone eagles. We bought more 
lunch bags, another bottle of wine, and the Herald- 
Tribune. 

"Poor old chap.” said Molesworth, looking 
around for Duffill. 

"Doesn't look as if he's going to make it.” 

“They warn you about that, don't they? Missing 
the train. You think it's shunting, but really it's on 
its way. The Orient Express especially. There was 
something in the Observer about it. Everyone 
misses it. It's famous for that." 

Now, as we traveled to Venice, there was no 
hope for him. There wasn't the slightest chance of 
his catching up with us. We finished another bottle 
of wine and I went to my compartment. Duffill’s 
suitcase, shopping bag, and paper parcels were 
piled in a corner. I sat down and looked out the 
window, resisting the urge to rummage through 
Duffill's effects for a clue to his going to Turkey. It 
had grown hotter; the cornfields were baked yellow 
and strewn with shucks and stubble. Beyond 
Brescia, the shattered windows in a row of houses 
gave me a headache. Moments later, drugged by 
the Italian heat, I was asleep. 


enice, a drawing room in a gas station. is 

approached through a vast apron of infer- 

tile industrial flatlands, crisscrossed with 
black sewer troughs and stinking of oil, the gigan- 
tic sinks and stoves of refineries and factories, all 
intimidating the delicate, dwarfed city beyond. The 
graffiti along the way are as professionally exe- 
cuted as the names of the firms on the billboards: 
MOTTA GELATI, LOTTA COMMUNISTA, AGIP, NOI 
SIAMO TUTTI ASSASSINI, RENAULT, UNITA. The la- 
goon with its luminous patches of oil slick. as if 
hopelessly retouched by Canaletto, has a yard-wide 
wrack of rubble, plastic bottles, broken toilet seats, 
raw sewage, and that bone-white factory froth the 
wind beats into drifts of foam. The edges of the 
city have succumbed to industry’s erosion, and 
what shows are the cracked back windows and 
derelict posterns of waterlogged villas, a few brittle 
Venetian steeples, and farther in, but low and al- 
most visibly sinking, walls of spaghetti-colored 
stucco and red roofs, over which flocks of soaring 
swallows are teaching pigeons to fly. 


QA 


I handed Duffill’s abandoned belongings over to 
the Venetian controllare and asked him to contact 
Milan and reassure Duffill. He said he would, but 
spoke with the kind of Italianate carelessness that 
mocks trust. I demanded a receipt. This he pro- 
vided, showing me his sour resignation as he 
slowly and distastefully itemized Duffil's parcels 
on the chit. As soon as we left Venice, I clawed it 
to pieces and threw it out the window. I had asked 
for it only to chasten him. 

At Sezana, on the Yugoslav border, Yugoslav 
policemen with puffy faces and crossed black belts 
on their chests crowded the train corridor and ex- 
amined passports. I showed mine. The policeman 
pawed it, licked his thumb, and wiped at pages, 
leaving damp smudges until he found my visa. He 
passed it back to me. I tried to step by him to re- 
trieve my wineglass from Molesworth's com- 
partment. The policeman spread his fingers on my 
chest and gave me a shove; seeing me stumble 
backward he.smiled, lifting his lips over his terrible 
teeth. 

“You can imagine how these Jug policemen be- 
have in third class," said Molesworth, in a rare dis- 
play of social conscience. 

"'And still she cried, and still the world pur- 
sues, " I said, **"Jug Jug" to dirty ears.’ Who 
says The Wasteland's irrelevant?" 

"Jug" seemed uncannily exact, for outside the 
train little Jugs frolicked on the tracks, big parental 
Jugs crouched in rows, balanced on suitcases, and 
uniformed Jugs with leather pouches and trun- 
cheons strolled, smoking evil-smelling cigarettes 
with the apt brand name Stop! 

More passengers had installed themselves in our 
car at Venice: an Armenian lady from Turkey who 
was traveling with her son (each time I talked to 
this pretty woman the boy burst into tears, until I 
got the message and went away); an Italian nun 
with the face of a Roman emperor and traces of a 
moustache; Enrico, the nun's brother, who was 
now in Duffill’s berth; three Turkish men, who 
somehow managed to sleep in two berths; and a 
doctor from Verona. 

| was shaving the next morning, amazing Enrico 
as I had Duffill with my portable electric razor, 
when we pulled level with a train which bore an 
enameled plate on its side inscribed Mos- 
KVA-BEOGRAD. The Direct-Orient halted, making 
its couplings grunt, and Enrico dashed out of the 
door. This was Belgrade, calling attention to the 
fact with acronyms, CENTRO-COOP, ATEKS, 
RAD, and one I loved, TRANsJUG. It was here, 
at Belgrade station, that I thought I would try out 
my camera. I found a group of Yugoslav peasants, 
Mama Jug, Papa Jug, Granny Jug, and a lot of 
little Jugs; the men had Halloween moustaches, 
and one of the women wore a green satin dress 
over a pair of men’s trousers; the granny, wearing 
a shawl which hid everything but her enormous 
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nose, carried a battered Gladstone bag. Migrants 
in Belgrade: a poignant portrait of futility. I fo- 
cused and prepared to snap. but in my viewfinder 1 
saw the granny muttering to the man, who whipped 
around and made a threatening gesture at me. After 
that I took my pictures with more stealth. 

Molesworth saw me idling on the platform and 
said, “I think I shall board. I don't trust this train 
anymore." 

But everyone was on the platform; indeed, all 
the platforms at Belgrade station were filled with 
travelers, leaving with me the unforgettable image 
of Belgrade as a terminal where people wait for 
trains that will never arrive, watching locomotives 
endlessly shunting. I pointed this out to 
Molesworth. 

He said. “I think of it now as getting Duffilled. I 
don’t want to get Duffilled." He hoisted himself 
into our car and called out, “Don’t you get Duf- 
filled!” 


he Belgrade outskirts were leafy and pleas- 

ant, and as it was noon by the time we had 

left the station, the laborers we passed had 
downed their tools and were sitting cross-legged in 
shady spots by the railway line having lunch. The 
train was going so slowly one could see the plates 
of sodden cabbage and could count the black 
olives in the chipped bowls. These groups of eaters 
passed loaves of bread the size of footballs, reduc- 
ing the loaves by hunks and scrubbing their plates 
with them. 

The landscape was low and uneven, barely sup- 
porting in its dust a few farm animals, five motion- 
less cows, and a herdsman leaning on a stick 
watching them starve in the same way the scare- 
crow, two plastic bags on a bony crosspiece, 
watched the unharvested fields of cabbages and 
peppers. And beyond the rows of blue cabbage, a 
pink pig butted the splintery fence of his small pen 
and a cow lay under a goal of saplings in a dis- 
used football field. Red peppers. as crimson and 
pointed as clusters of poinsettias, dried in the sun 
outside farm cottages in districts where farming 
consists of a man stumbling after oxen dragging 
wooden plows and harrows. 

A woman paused to tip a water bottle to her 
mouth: she swallowed and bent from the waist to 
continue tying up cornstalks. I saw large ocher 
squashes sitting plumply in fields of withering 
vines; people priming pumps and swinging buckets 
out of wells on long poles: tall narrow haystacks. 
and pepper fields in so many stages of ripeness | 
first took them for flower gardens. It was a feeling 
of utter quietness, deep rural isolation which the 
train briefly penetrated. It went on without a 
change for hours, this afternoon in Yugoslavia, and 
then all people disappeared and the effect was 
eerie: roads without cars or bicycles, cottages with 
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empty windows at the fringes of empty fields; trees 
heavy with apples and no one picking them. Per- 
haps it was the wrong time—3:30; perhaps it was 
too hot. But where were the people who stacked 
that hay and set those peppers so carefully to dry? 
The train passed on—that's the beauty of a train, 
that heedless movement—but it passed on to more 
of the same: six neat beehives; a derelict steam en- 
gine with wildflowers garlanding its smokestack; a 
stalled ox at a level crossing. At each river and 
bridge there were square brick emplacements, like 
Croatian copies of Martello towers, pocked by 
bombs. Then I saw a man, bent over in a field, 
camouflaged by cornstalks which were taller than 
he; I wondered if I had missed all the others be- 
cause they were made so tiny by their crops. 


“I hate sightseeing,” said Molesworth. We were 
at the corridor window and I had just been repri- 
manded by a Yugoslav policeman for snapping a 
picture of a steam locomotive. In the late after- 
noon sun, and the whirling dust the thousands of 
homeward-bound commuters had raised crossing 
the railway lines, it stood amidst a magnificent ex- 
halation of blue vapors mingled with clouds of 
gold gnats. Now we were in a rocky gorge outside 
Niš, on the way to Dimitrovgrad, the cliffs rising 
as we moved and holding occasional symmetries, 
like remainders of belligerent brickwork in the bat- 
tlements of a ruined castle. The sight of this 
seemed to tire Molesworth, and I think he felt 
called upon to explain his fatigue. “All that tramp- 
ing around with guidebooks,” he said after a mo- 
ment. “In those horrible crocodiles of tourists, in 
and out of churches, museums, and mosques. No, 
no, no. I just like to be still, find a comfortable 
chair. Do you see what I mean? I like to absorb a 
country." 

He was drinking. We were both drinking, but 
drink made him reflective and it made me hungry. 
All I had had to eat during the day was a cheese 
bun in Belgrade, an envelope of pretzels, and a 
sour apple. The sight of Bulgaria, with its decrepit 
houses and skinny goats, did not make me hopeful 
of a good meal at Sofia station. 

I found the Bulgarian conductor and asked him 
to describe for me a typical Bulgarian meal. Then 
I wrote down the Bulgarian words for the deli- 
cacies he had mentioned: cheese, potatoes, bread, 
sausages, salad with beans, and so forth. He as- 
sured me that there would be food in Sofia. 

It was after eleven at night when we pulled in, 
and as Molesworth and I leaped off the train the 
conductor told us to hurry: "Fifteen minutes, 
maybe ten." 

“You said we'd have a half-hour!” 

“But we are running late now. Don't talk— 
hurry!" 

We quick-marched down the platform, searching 
for food. There was a cafeteria with a mob at the 
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counter and then nothing more until, at the far 
end of the platform, a man with a steaming metal 
pushcart. He was bald; he held a small paper bag 
in one hand, and with the other he flipped open 
the several tabernacles of his pushcart and stabbed 
at white buns and red, dripping sausages the size 
of bananas, with pink meat showing in slightly 
burst seams. There were three customers aheac of 
us. He served them, taking his time, urging buns 
and sausages into the bags with his busy fork. 
When my turn came I showed him two fingers, 
changed my mind, three fingers. He bagged three 
of each. 

“The same again.” said Molesworth and handed 
him a thousand-lire note. 

"No, no," said the man; he pushed my dollar 
away and at the same time took my bag from me 
and put it on the pushcart. 

"He won't take our money," said Molesworth. 

“Banka, banka,” said the man. We ran in the di- 
rection his finger was pointing and found a teller's 
cage where a long line of disconsolate people steod 
clutching pieces of paper and kicking their luggage 
as the line inched forward. 

“I think we'll have to give this up as a bad job,” 
said Molesworth. 

"I'm dying for one of those sausages.” 

“Unless you want to get Duffilled,’ said 
Molesworth, “you should get back on the traim. I 
think I shall." 

We did, and minutes later the whistle blew and 
the Bulgarian darkness swallowed Sofia. Enrico, 
seeing us empty-handed, got Italian crackers from 
his sister, the nun, and gave them to us; the Arme- 
nian lady presented a slab of cheese, and even sat 
with us and had a drink. 

"Its usually a good rule to drink the wine of the 
country you're passing through," said Molesworth. 
He glanced out the window into the blackness. “I 
suppose that's still Bulgaria. What a great pity." 


arge gray dogs, a pack of seven, presumably 
wild, were chasing across the harsh steppes 

of northwestern Turkey, barking at the 

train. They had awakened me in Thrace, and when 
they slackened their pace and fell behind the fiee- 
ing train, there was little to see but a dreary mo- 
notony of unambitious hills. The occasional army 
posts, the men shoveling sugar beets caked with 
dirt into steel hoppers, and the absence of trees 
made its dreariness emphatic. And I couldn't bear 
those hairless hills. Edirne was to the north, Istan- 
bul still four hours away; but we traveled over the 
steppes stopping at only the smallest stations, an 
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unremarkable journey across a barren landscape. 
Featurelessness is the steppes' single attribute, and 
having said that, and assigned it a shade of brown, 
there is nothing more to say. 

The great express from Paris became a doubtful 
and irritating Turkish local once it got to Istanbul's 
outskirts, stopping at every station simply to give 
conductors a chance to fool with notebooks in the 
Turkish Clapham Junctions and Scarsdales. 

On the right-hand side of the train was the Sea 
of Marmara, where freighters with rusty hulls and 
fishing boats with the contours of scimitars lay sur- 
rounded by caiques in the glittering water; on our 
left the suburbs were passing, altering every fifty 
yards. Scattered tent settlements and fishing vil- 
lages gave way to highrise apartment houses with 
shacks at their ankles; then a shantytown on an 
outcrop of rock, bungalows where the terrain lev- 
eled out, and an uneven terrace of wooden houses 
toppling grandly from a cliff. It takes a while to 
realize that it’s not social classes which are repre- 
sented in these vastly different building styles, but 
rather centuries (Istanbul has been a city for 
twenty-seven centuries), each style an example of 
its own age and getting older and more solid 
(shingle to timber, timber to brick, brick to stone) 
as you get closer to the Seraglio. 

Istanbul begins as the train passes the city wall 
at the Golden Gate, the Arch of Triumph of Theo- 
dosius, built in 380 but not appreciably more de- 
crepit than the strings of laundry that flap at its 
base. Here, for no apparent reason, the train 
picked up speed and rushed east along Istanbul's 
snout, past the Blue Mosque and the Topkapi Sa- 
rayi, and then circled to the Golden Horn. Sirkeci 
Station is nothing compared to its sister station, 
Haydarpasa, just across the Bosporus, but its near- 
ness to the busy Eminonu Square and to one of 
the oldest mosques in the city, Yenicami, not to 
mention the Galata Bridge (which accommodates a 
whole community of hawkers, fish stalls, shops, res- 
taurants, and pickpockets disguised as peddlers and 
touts), gives to one's arrival in Istanbul by the Di- 
rect-Orient Express the combined shock and ex- 
hilaration of being pitched headfirst into a bazaar. 

"It all looks absolutely hideous," said 
Molesworth. But he was smiling. “I think I’m go- 
ing to like it.” He was off to the high-priced fish- 
ing village of Tarabya. He gave me his telephone 
number and said I should ring if I got bored. We were 
still on the platform at Sirkeci. Molesworth turned to 
the train. “I must say I’m not sad to see the back of 
that train, are you?” But he said it in a tone of fussy 
endearment, in the way a person who calls himself a 
fool really means the opposite. [] 
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WILLIAMS 
FOR IHE DEFENSE 


Ihe trial of John Connally 








by Larry L. King 


Edward Bennett Williams prances and 
preens, whispers, shouts, arches his 
eyebrows, and in the end intones: “The 
government has no case. Its case is in 
shambles." The jury agrees. And John 
Connally—whose political career was 
widely thought to be over—is a free man 
with a bright future. 


t was in July of 1974 that they threw him off 
the bandwagon and into the briar patch. He 
had just returned home to Texas from a 

thirty-six-state speaking tour, one that the suspi- 
cious equated with future presidential plans. And 
why not? Though thev'd laughed when John B. 
Connally switched political parties so untimely as 
to become identified immediately with the Water- 
gate gang ("The only known case of a rat swim- 
ming out to the sinking ship"). he seemed to be 
overcoming the secondhand taint. Big crowds. 
Headlines. For all his partisan or ideological de- 
tractors, Connally carried no personal odor of 
wrongdoing; he was determinedly keeping a high 
profile; at the rate large Republican cookies were 
crumbling. it seemed that John Connally shortly 
might be the only unbroken one in the box. 

And then the Watergate special prosecutors 
turned their attention to John Bowden Connally, 
Jr., fifty-seven, the only show hog in a Republican 
pigsty—that distinguished and glamorous study in 
silver and bronze; the poor boy who'd worked up 
to three terms as governor of Texas and head of 
one of the nation's larger law firms; the man 
who'd served three Presidents and had been shot 
at the side of one and had spoken the eulogy over 
another. This man who'd walked among kings and 
pharaohs he'd sometimes lectured was, incredibly, 
indicted by a federal grand jury for the taking of a 
grubby $10,000 bribe and then lying in a con- 
spiracy to conceal it. 

Juror Number 13 (though he did not yet think 
of himself as such) was stunned when he heard the 


news, and not a little gleeful. Though his personal 
contacts with the man had been few and per- 
functory, he had never been fond of John B. Con- 
nally. Often he had fumed at Connally's utterances 
and actions, judging him a public official with little 
compassion for the disadvantaged, seeing in the 
overall package. despite Connally's advertised 
charm, a man who could be arrogant, cold, impa- 
tient, ruthless. Connally cuddled up to the high 
and the mighty, had superhawk instincts, was 
apathetic or hostile toward minorities or civi! liber- 
ties; his complaints against the better parts of 
LBJ's Great Society, despite Connally's background 
as LBJ's favorite pupil and creature, had once 
prompted Johnson to say, "John ain't been worth a 
damn since he started wearing $300 suits." Con- 
nally had employed the harshest rhetoric against 
such a decent man as George McGovern in head- 
ing Democrats-for-Nixon. For these reasons. Juror 
Number 13 was quick to enjoy laughter when Con- 
nally signed on as cabin boy aboard the political 
Titanic—only to leave the Nixon White House, 
mumbling about “that goddamned mess over 
there," after a dozen frustrating weeks as a presi- 
dential adviser no longer able to influence, and 
rarely able to see, the increasingly reclusive Presi- 
dent. Connally’s indictment gave the Juror hope 
that another of the bastards might get exactly what 
was coming to him. 


he indictment charged that John B. Con- 

nally, Jr., while Secretary of the Treasury in 

1971, had accepted two illegal gratuities of 
$5000 from one Jake Jacobsen, a lawyer-lebbyist 
for Associated Milk Producers of America, Inc.—a 
dairy farmers’ cooperative—in return for having in- 
fluenced the Nixon Administration to increase fed- 
eral milk price supports. Then (Jacobsen had 
sworn) when the Watergate going got sticky in 
1973, Connally had returned $10.000 in cash and 
had conspired with him to conceal the original 
bribes by concocting a cover story that the money 
had remained in Jacobsen's lockbox in an Austin 
bank, untouched, for more than two years. 
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John Connally, over a period of months before 
his indictment, hac increasingly sounded troubled 
and disenchanted: public men were willy-nilly 
hounded, slandered, used for handy scapegoats in 
the post-Watergate morality (he said again and 
again) until the day might be fast approaching 
when good men would refuse to sacrifice them- 
selves, their reputations, their families, their pri- 
vacy. What most people did not know was that 
Connally had become convinced, in the months 
following his appearance before a federal grand 
jury, of a dark plot by the omnipotent They: 
“They are out to assassinate me politically,’ he 
gloomed to friends and family. 

He was resting at his ranch near his native 
Floresville, in South Texas—where in better days 
he had lavishly entertained the Richard Nixons 
and the Big Rich—when the government’s bomb 
went off. Connally called in the media boys to 
deny the allegations and defy the allegator. *No- 
body can buy me," Connally said, and went into 
seclusion. “But the thing was in John’s head 
twenty-four hours a day for over a year,” an associ- 
ate says. "He's prouder than a pen full of peacocks, 
and he felt disgraced. We worried about him.” 

While John Connally was in limbo and pre- 
paring his defense—choosing as his lawyer the cele- 
brated Edward Bennett Williams, who is not only 
president of the Washington Redskins, but trea- 
surer of the Democratic National Committee, and 
was high on the Nixon enemies list—Juror Number 
13 did not much preoccupy himself with the mat- 
ter; it is axiomatic that the troubles of others, 
while walking slowly through the heads of the af- 
flicted, whiz through the minds of the uninvolved 
at race-car speeds. But as the trial approached, and 
John Connally suddenly bloomed forth again, 
granting interviews to select friendlies, speaking to 
standing ovations before the Houston Rotary Club, 
even meeting for forty-five minutes with Jerry 
Ford during the President’s Texas visit last Febru- 
ary, it became apparent that this strategy aimed at 
depicting Connally as a proud, strong, victimized 
defendant. Connally associates increasingly put the 
bad mouth on Jake Jacobsen, and let it leak that 
some dark conspiracy existed: this rotten charge 
against John was the only way Democrats had of 
keeping him out of the White House. So there 
would be a bloody fight, one that Connally’s 
friends saw as vital not only to his personal resto- 
ration but to his political resurrection. The Juror 
began to consider what he knew of the case and of 
the people in it. 

Of Jake Jacobsen it must be said that the Juror 
held him, at best, in minimal high regard. Jacob- 
sen he had known as the man who raised money 
for Governor Price Daniel in Texas, and who ar- 
ranged those efficient scenarios wherein Daniel’s 


Larry L. King is a longtime student of Texas politics. 
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Tory Democrats steamrollered the liberals at 
stacked state conventions, then went on to whop 
them at the polls. Jake had always been a shadowy 
figure, one who stood in the wmgs and manipula- 
ted the puppets. He had always seemed a bit... 
well, opportunistic. There was something of the po- 
litical eunuch in him, sniffs of one capable of serv- 
ing many masters. Indeed, Jake could in 1962 back 
Governor Daniel against John Connally, and 
then—once Connally won—ingratiate himself with 
the new king: he could leap forward to serve Presi- 
dent Johnson in the White House, and later—with 
LBJ bitter and withering in retirement while hav- 
ing bad dreams of his own death—cheerfully join 
John Connally in his Democrats-for-Nixon sub- 
terfuge. You thought of Jake Jacobsen and you 
thought of one who always knew where the bread 
was buttered, and would be there to get his. And 
perhaps more than his. 

The State of Texas had accused him of plunder- 
ing savings-and-loan companies (in which he had 
an interest) in multiple conspiracies to divert funds 
for his own use. In a matter of months, the bank- 
rupt Jacobsen went from assets of $3 million to 
deficits of $8 million; where once he had been an 
official of a dozen banks, he now had trouble cash- 
ing checks. 

By the time Texas got through with Jake Jacob- 
sen at the grand jury level, he had been indicted 
on charges capable of sending him to the slammer 
for forty years. Think about it: 14,600 days and 
nights. Jake was fifty-odd. Forty years. It was then 
he plea-bargained with the Feds, agreeing to testify 
against John Connally only if allowed to plead 
guilty to bribing him . . . and to nothing else. All 
other charges, state and federal. must be dropped, 
and efforts made to prevent Jake’s disbarment in 
Texas. He thus traded a potential forty years for 
what appeared to be a certain two years: not a 
bad day’s work. 

Juror Number 13 had seen many boys off Texas 
farms and out of Texas factories and from the 
Texas slums grow rich while becoming Great, or 
pretending to. He knew the habits of Texas poli- 
tics, knew that big money sources played it fast 
and loose, knew that powerful incumbents had a 
way of being adopted by wealthy patrons: they 
mingled socially and ruled the state in something 
close to partnership. Periodically, scandals would 
erupt and people would go to jail or be driven 
from office—state representatives, a land commis- 
sioner, a former attorney general or two, a speaker 
of the House. Was John B. Connally capable of 
the usual shortcuts? 

In the large sense, perhaps. The Juror never had 
been wholly satisfied with Connally's explanation, 
at hearings to confirm him as Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the $225,000 he'd accepted in execu- 
tors fees from the Sid Richardson estate during 
three years as governor had been deferred pay- 





Edward Bennett Williams 


ments for wo-k earlier performed, and therefore 
represented no conflict of interest. Connally had 
not made his contention more credible by telling 
the Senate Finance Committee how he had sacri- 
ficed by waiving a portion of his executor's fee in 
order to accept appointment from President Ken- 
nedy as Secretary of the Navy: "I don't go around, 
Senators, bragzing about it. I never said to any- 
body until ths morning that I took $400,000 to 
$500,000 less than I could have taken to serve my 
country.” Without belittling the patriotic instincts, 
did this ring true from a man who'd several times 
quit public se-vice for the announced purpose of 
making more money faster, and who obviously 
loved and accumulated the finer things? 

But in the marrow sense, no. Was Connally not 
too proud a human unit to hold his hand out for a 
nickel here or a dime there? Was he not too vain? 
Didn't he peraaps have a shade too much class, 
yes, to creep around accommodating a procession 
of small-time bagmen? 

But hold om. There seemed a third possibility, 
one neither fisa nor fowl. Both Jake and John were 
old-pro pols who'd shared common political geog- 
raphy and cutures; they knew how elastic cam- 
paign financinz laws had been, and understood the 
benefits of mutual back-scratching. Could it be 
that with little embarrassment on the part of either 
man—given old friendships and an unspoken un- 
derstanding of the sophisticated operating 
nuances—money had changed hands in transactions 
that neither had troubled to weigh on any particu- 
lar moral scale? Had their sensibilities been dead- 


ened by habit and custom? And, later, once the 
Watergate pot heated up and new rules seemed to 
be proclaimed, had they panicked out of a sudden 
tardy suspicion that the old rules might be terribly 
difficult to explain? Possible, the Juror thought. 
Very possible. 


he defendant emerged from a black limou- 

sine into the stammer of flashbulbs and the 

yammerings of nearby jackhammers, run- 
ning the gauntlet of press pecple, cameramen, the 
morbidly curious. Earlier, leaving the Washington 
Mayflower for the U.S. courtaouse in a relatively 
scabby part of town, he had grumbled of dreading 
this spectacle most of all: it would make him feel 
like something in a zoo. 

In the courtroom, after greeting a sparse com- 
mittee of Texas friends and perfunctorily joking 
about a weight loss, Connaly appeared nervous 
and dry-mouthed; he rubbed his hands and sam- 
pled the room in quick randcm glances. And why 
not a little sweat on the brow, some flutters in the 
gut? He knew something of power, had chased it 
and caught it, had learned to use it like a club. 
Now, the power of the state could send him to 
prison for up to four years aad assess fines of up 
to $20,000 upon conviction for bribery; later, 
should perjury and conspiracy counts be success- 
fully brought, it could total penalties of nineteen 
years and $50,000. Perhaps h2 now felt something 
of Jake Jacobsen's earlier fear and desperation. 

Little at the prosecutor's table could have given 
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the defendant comfort: four young, grim men of 
such dogged intensity that before the week was out 
newsmen would dub them “The Undertakers," and 
offer a bounty of $5 for the first sighting of a 
smile. Of these the honcho was Frank M. 
Tuerkheimer, thirty-five, the son of a Bronx 
butcher, who'd won honors at Columbia and New 
York University Law School before becoming an 
assistant to Robert Morgenthau, the U.S. attorney in 
the southern district of New York. Stolid and dark, 
with a tumble of neglected black hair, he seemed 
near to shy: a closemouthed man who would prove 
indifferent to small talk. His chief assistant was Jon 
A. Sale, thirty-one, also a graduate of NYU Law 
and of Morgenthau's office. These were cautious 
men, whose advertised common attraction was “a 
passion for justice"; they were young men with 
causes. 

Of Edward Bennett Williams, fifty-five, heading 
the defense, it has been said, not entirely accu- 
rately, that he is a man of clients, not of causes. 
Senator Joe McCarthy. The Washington Post. 
Jimmy Hoffa. Congressman Adam Clayton Powell. 
Bernard Goldfine. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Playboy’s Hugh Hefner. Senator Thomas 
Dodd. Folk singer Peter Yarrow. Bobby Bac«er. 
Tough Tony Boyle. Frank Costello. Robert Vesco. 
Almost every time he represented one of them, the 
crank mail or hate calls came in. Robert Kennedy 
privately remarked in anger that Williams shculd 
have been disbarred for permitting Hoffa to take 
the Fifth Amendment more than a hundred times; 
Dick Nixon is on tape as threatening to "fix" Wil- 
liams. Perhaps defensively, Williams developed a 
standard response: "If the day ever comes waen 
lawyers grow timid about taking unpopular causes, 
the whole criminal procedure under our Constitu- 
tion is in pretty serious trouble." 

Williams . . . how to describe him? A man of 
many parts and faces. Sometimes he looks like Art 
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The jury 

Carney. Sometimes like an Irish bartender or a re- 
spectable, possibly dull senator from one of the 
prairie states. Sometimes a beefy-shouldered gum- 
shoe, a union organizer, an old single-wing block- 
ing back gone slightly to suet. Almost always he 
appears a little glum, as if maybe his feet hurt, or 
he'd rather not keep his next appointment. His 
eyes are narrow in a broad face, his nose is a po- 
tato, his hair sweeps back from a high forehead as 
if for efficient storage, and terminates high on the 
neck in tight ringlets. 

Juror Number 13 had heard that in private Wil- 
liams is a great raconteur, a fine and affable enter- 
tainer who, while relaxing with such chums as col- 
umnist Art Buchwald and Washington Post 
executive editor Ben Bradlee, is careful to consume 
his share of the whiskey. It was reported that in 
preparation for the Connally trial he'd not touched 
even a social drop in eight weeks. A man, there- 
fore, capable of the tougher disciplines; a serious 
man when it counts. In control. The gossip ran 
that E. B. Williams almost desperately coveted a 
big victory; while he had won a settlement for the 
Democratic National. Committee from the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the President—result- 
ing from the Watergate break-in—and had success- 
fully represented the Washington Post in its 
Pentagon Papers actions, his last three or four 
noted criminal clients had gone directly to jail. 

On the bench sat Judge George L. Hart, Jr. of 
the United States district court, sixtyish, a frail 
man with a pinched face, arthritic hands, and a 
wispy island of black hair atop his bald dome. Judge 
Hart, who'd been criticized for virtually apologizing to 
Richard Kleindienst while wrist-tapping the former 
Attorney General with a thirty-day suspended sen- 
tence, had been advertised as stern and churlish. 
Through the trial of John Connally, however, he 
would appear affable and folksy. 

The jury, that delicate democratic instrument al- 





Jacobsen, the accuser 


ways capable of the unexpected, in its final statis- 
tics comprised ten blacks and two whites, eight 
women and four men. It contained an art histo- 
rian, a cafeteria worker, three clerks and a retired 
clerk, a receptionist-secretary, a retired printer, a 
cook, a maid, and two unemployed persons. It av- 
eraged 48.7 in years, only two of the members 
being under thirtv-five and only one under thirty; 
three had passed sixty and three more were rapidly 
gaining on it. Edward Bennett Williams appeared 
to have made his selections well: he wanted no 
hippies, no young black dudes, no revolutionaries; 
none who might enjoy seeing a rich white Estab- 
lishment figure marched off in chains. Indeed, 
much of the jury looked like what might be found 
in the choir on Sunday mornings at the Church-of- 
God-in-Jesus-Christ-on-Georgia-Avenue: aging or 
aged black ladies, given to decorous dress and fruit 
hats and random shouts of A-men. Juror Number 
13 wrote a prediction: Williams will not hesitate to 
quote the Good Book. 

Williams’ good work, alas, was not immediately 
recognized by all Texans who'd come to see John 
Connally through his dark hour. For months the 
word had gone around Texas, in time taking on 
the weight of gospel, that Big John had no more 
chance of a fair trial in Washington, Dee-Cee, than 
the proverbial snowball had in hell Only the 
roughnecks and rednecks said nigger, though nig- 
ger often was well implied. "I'd pick that jury by 
complexion," said a prominent Texas lawyer not 
noted for bigotry. 


oe 


e will demonstrate,” said Jon Sale, in 
opening for the prosecution, "that in 
1971, Mr. Jake Jacobsen—then repre- 
senting American Milk Producers, Inc.—spent more 
time with John Connally, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, than any person other than government 








employees. . . ." Less than a month after Con- 
nally became Secretary in February of 1971, Sale 
noted, Jake told him that his 40,000-member orga- 
nization raised political action funds by a method 
similar to payroll checkoffs used by labor unions: 
“Mr. Jacobsen made it clear his organization had 
money and would spend it to get what it wanted." 
It then wanted government milk price supports 
raised from $4.66 per hundred weight, or 80 percent 
of parity, to $4.92 per hundredweight, or 85 per- 
cent of parity.! The 5 percent difference would 
gain ten cents per quart for milk producers. "Mr. 
Connally agreed to try to be helpful." 

But only eight days later, on March 12, Agricul- 
ture Secretary Clifford Harcin ruled that milk 
price supports would remain at the old level. "This 
was unhappy news, so Mr. Jacobsen went back to 
see his friend John Connally on March 15. Mr. 
Connally again agreed to be helpful. You shall 
hear on a tape in evidence—a tape recorded in the 
White House—just how helpful Mr. Connally was. 
President Nixon was there. Secretary Hardin was 
there. Mr. Erlichman was there. . . . Mr. Connally 
certainly was there. He dominated that meeting 
. . . only two days later Secretary Hardin . . . es- 
tablished milk price supports at 85 percent of par- 
ity." 
"c May 14, “John Conrally accepted as a 
‘thank you’ a gratuity for wha: he'd done. That act 
began this criminal case.” Or April 28, by Sale’s 
version, Jacobsen had visited Connally’s office and 
was told, “You know, I was of help on that milk 
producers thing and I understand they have some 
political money. You think you can get some of that 
money for me?” (Connally, at the defense table, red- 
dens, shakes his head: no no no no no.) Sale said 
Jacobsen then told an official of the dairy co-op, 


1Parity: a level for farm-product prices, maintained by govern- 
ment support, and intended to give farmers the same purchas- 
ing power they had during a chosen tase period. 
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Bob A. Lilly, that he needed $10,000 for Secretary 
Connally. “Cash is generally hard to trace,” Sale 
said, “but this time the cash left footprints—a trail 
running from Mr. Lilly to Mr. Connally.” On May 


- 4, Bob Lilly borrowed $10,000 from the Citizens 


National Bank of Austin, took the money in cash, 
and handed it over to Jacobsen. 

The prosecution's story continues: 

On May 13 Jacobsen took the money to Wash- 
ington in a briefcase, keeping it overnight in the 
Madison Hotel. The next morning he divided it 
into two $5000 bundles. One he delivered to John 
Connally with the comment, "There's more where 
this came from." He then rented a lockbox and 
stored the remaining $5000: “We shall introduce 
documents showing the time he rented that lock- 
box; Mr. Connally's logs will affirm that Mr. Ja- 
cobsen earlier went to Mr. Connally's office on that 
morning of May 14—at the time he will tell you he 
did, and left when he will tell you he did." 

Jake thought *to get more credit" by twice bear- 
ing gifts: “The trail of the second $5000 is as c ear 
as the first." On September 23, again visiting Con- 
nally's office, Jake told him, “I’ve got some more 
of that money." Connally responded, “Fine. Why 
don’t you bring it over tomorrow morning?” “The 
log will show that [they] met the next morning— 
September 24, 1971. . . . little more than an hour 
before meeting Mr. Connally, Mr. Jacobsen en- 
tered his deposit box at American Security and 
Trust. . . . A year and a half later, when that box 
was forced open by the authorities, it was found 
empty." Bank records would show that Mr. Jacob- 
sen had not entered it since September 24, 1971. 

"Events developed which caused Mr. Connaily 
to return the money." In August of 1973, when the 
milk producers came under federal investigation, 
Jake Jacobsen learned that Bob Lilly might spill it 
all to the Feds. Jake frets; hopes the problem will 
go away. But by October 24, 1973, Jake knows Ae 
soon must give an accounting. He telephones John 
Connally (whom he has not seen for more than a 
year, and who has resigned from the Nixon Cabi- 
net) at his Houston law office. Connally says he's 
coming to Austin, and asks Jake to meet him there 
at the Sheraton-Crest Motor Inn on Friday, Octo- 
ber 26. Over morning coffee in Connally's motel 
room, they agree that the cash surely will be 
traced to Jacobsen. They concoct a story: 

Jake will tell the grand jury he offered :he 
money to Connally *to make political contributions 
with," but that Connally turned it down. Why? 
"Because as a Democrat in a Republican Adminis- 
tration I don't want to give it to Democrats, and as 
a member of the Democratic party I can't give it 
to Republicans." Sale also says they agreed Jake 
would testify that a year later he offered :he 
money to Democrats-for-Nixon—but that Connally 
refused on the grounds that (1) milk producers 
were being criticized for throwing cash around, 
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and (2) he didn't want to accept large cash contri- 
butions as a matter of policy.? 

Sale's narrative goes on: 

Within hours of the Austin meeting, Jake is sub- 
poenaed. He telephones Connally, who blurts, 
"Jake, we've got to get that money back in your 
hands right away." Connally instructs Jacobsen to 
charter an airplane from Austin and pick up 
$10,000 in Connally's law office 5n Monday morn- 
ing, October 29, 1973. There Connally leaves his 
private chambers for ten minutes; Jake, waiting, 
looks at pictures on the walls. Connally returns 
with a cigar box holding $10,000 in small bills and 
“a rubber glove or rubber gloves”; he throws the 
glove or gloves into his wastebasxet and comments, 
"All this money is old enough." Jake flies back to 
Austin, and at 2 P.M. places the money in a Citi- 
zens National Bank lockbox. 

In late November, 1973, Jacobsen tells the grand 
jury the cover story. Will he permit federal agents 
to look into his Austin lockbox to affirm the 
$10,000 is still there? “Yes,” Jaxe tells the grand 
jury. He beats it back to Texas; soon he's called by 
George Christian, former press secretary to Con- 
nally and LBJ, who asks him to meet Connally at 
Christian's Austin home on Sunday, November 25. 

They meet there. After small talk, Christian ex- 
cuses himself. Connally then says, “Jake, there's a 
problem. Some of that money I gave you is too 
new to have been available in 1971. You couldn't 
possibly have had it in your lockbox then. I’ve 
brought another $10,000 to replace that money 
with older bills." Now it’s Jake’s turn to sweat: 
"John, I told 'em in Washingtor I wouldn't touch 
that . . . box until the FBI inspects it. Pll have 
hell getting in." Connally replies “Well, Jake. . . . 
You've simply got to get in that box without leav- 
ing a trace." The prosecution says Connally then 
took $10,000—" wrapped in a newspaper"—from his 
briefcase. But Jake says, “Not in here. Wait 'til we 
leave.” They call good-bye to George Christian 
and enter Connally’s car, where Jake takes the 
newspaper-wrapped money. 

The events that follow are uncontested. 

The next morning Jake seeks out Joe Long, his 
Austin law partner—and, conveniently, an official 
of the Citizens National Bank After the bank 
closes to customers and few employees remain, 
Long opens the appropriate vau t. But a late-stay- 
ing bank employee, Virginia Straughan, on seeing 
this irregularity, insists that the men sign cards 
showing their entry. Long signs; Jake does not, 
mumbling that he is merely with Long—though, by 
his later testimony, he'd already switched the 
money. The following morning FBI agents look 
into Jacobsen's lockbox and find $10,000. “I’m sure 
glad it's all there," Jake tells the G-men. 





?Under cross-examination, Connally will say he accepted up to 
$3000 in individual cash contributions "or Nixon, “and they 
were duly reported." 
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But hold your horses: forty-nine bills bear the 
signature of Secretary of the Treasury George 
Shultz. who in mid-1972 had succeeded Connally 

. . and who, obviously, could not have signed them 
in 1971 or earlier. They simply could nor have been in 
Jake's lockbox as long as he'd sworn. Faced with this 
discrepancy, his financial empire crumbling. and now 
under multiple indictments in Texas, Jake arranges tc 
plea-bargain with the Feds. 


dward Bennett Williams begins with a story 

of an old mountaineer who said of his pan- 

cakes, “No matter how thin I mix 'em. 
theres always two sides.” Williams knows tha: 
even George McGovern soundly trounced Nixon 
in the District of Columbia. “This is not a Water- 
gate case. John Connally had left government /ong 
before Watergate.” He lays the Democratic butter 
on: Connallys service under Kennedy; old ties 
with LBJ; his client is described as "the first Dem- 
ocrat" in the Nixon Cabinet. 

Williams talks of price supports, parity, 
cost-price ratios; he drones figures and percentages 
until the eyes glaze. The purpose of this windy ha- 
rangue suddenly dawns on Juror Number 13. For 
now Williams has John B. Connally in hip boots 
and gallused overalls; you can almost see Big John 
shoveling the cow barns for the poor downtrodden 
dairy farmer, helping with the milking, driving the 
milk cans to market in a pickup truck. No sir, farm- 
ers have no greater friend than this Texan who un- 
derstands; he. too, is of and from the soil. Lived 
on a little hardscrabble farm in his youth. Of 
course he wanted to help the dairy farmers! He 
knew better than most what happened when the 
market's bottom dropped out, when drought came 
or blackleg hit the herd or feed prices went up. He 
knew that in 1971 dairy farmers were in such bad 
shape that many were selling their cows for beef 
and quitting milk production. So, yes, John Con- 
nally told President Nixon and Secretary Hardia 
and anybody who'd listen, By golly, we gotta help 
those dairy farmers. . . . But he didn't take a dime 
for it. 

Who and what was this fella Jake Jacobsen, any- 
way? Well, Jake had been /wice indicted by the 
Feds for perjury. "Evidence will show he also was 
indicted, at the very time with which we are con- 
cerned, by a state grand jury in San Angelo, 
Texas, for fraud, crooked deals, and crooked 
loans." Warmed up like a good relief pitcher. Wil- 
liams now is selectively shouting. "Seven felonies. 
He could get up to five years for each of them. 
And five more from the federal government for 
perjury." Williams stands near the jury box, quak- 
ing in outrage. Imagine such a badass as Jake, his 
attitude says. telling lies on decent people. Fibbing 
on the farmer's friend. 

We do not dispute, Williams said, that Jake Ja- 
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Williams for the Defense 


cobsen got $10,000 from Bob Lilly and represented 
it as being for John Connally. Sure, Jake twice of- 
fered it to John; and John declined. Why, lookee, 
Jake had known John Connally for twenty-five 
years and he knew he'd refuse any shady deal. He 
knew he wasn’t talking to a thief. Jake was safe in 
his offer! He knew he could keep the money for 
himself and nobody would be the wiser. 

Then came Watergate’s brush-fire investigations. 
A worried Jake calls John Connally and asks to 
see him; they meet at the Sheraton-Crest two days 
later. There, Jake tells John over morning coffee, 
“I’m gonna have to testify before a grand jury and 
your name may come up because . . . Bob Lilly 
... may have given the impression I gave you 
[$10,000]. But if I mention your name . . . it may 
hurt you politically." Connally responds, "No, 
Jake, tell it like it is. l've done nothing wrong. You 
go tell 'em the truth and let the chips fall where 
they may." 

Lawyer Williams notes that on five occasions, Ja- 
cobsen—under oath—said he'd never given money 
to Connally. *Then, on February 6, 1974, a grand 
jury in Texas returns indictments against him . . . 
he was stealing money from his stockholders. And 
he also was indicted for perjury. The . . . next... 
day .. . Jacobsen tells two lawyers . .. ‘I never 
gave John Connally that money and PII return the 
money to A.M.P.I. when I get a clearance from my 
lawyer. " 

Williams glares at the prosecution, seemingly so 
mad he could stomp. “Two weeks went by. Jacob- 
sen's now under several indictments. Now—now— 
begins his scheme to see how he might extricate 
himself. In March, 1974, he began negotiations to 
get many charges dropped. . . . On May 21, 1974, 
Jacobsen entered into an arrangement that a// 
pending Texas charges would be dropped. Perjury 
charges here in the District of Columbia would not 
be pressed. There is a letter . . . to Jake Jacobsen 
from the prosecution making that deal!” Long stare. 
Much silence. Jury rapt. Softly: “All he had to do 
was deliver John Connally . . .” 


cene: the hall outside the courtroom. Time: 
Two minutes after E. B. Williams’ opening 
remarks. 

Fred Graham, CBS-TV correspondent: “What 
do you think?” 

Juror Number 13: “Williams didn’t touch the 
lockbox records, didn’t explain away the chartered 
airplane, left it fuzzy about the purpose of all 
those meetings.” 

Graham: “He'll let Connally testify to those de- 
tails. Frankly, I don’t think the government has 
much.” 

Juror Number 13: “Well . . . lotta documenta- 
tion.” 

Graham: “Bullshit, there's no corroboration! 1 
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think the jury will demand more than Jake's testi- 
mony and a few slips of paper. Its all circum- 
stantial." 

Juror Number 13: *But they correlate! Twice 
Jake goes to the lockbox, then he goes to see Con- 
nally. And during the money re-exchange he re- 
verses it: Connally first, lockbox second. Again it 
happens twice. Doesn't it bother you?" 

Graham: “Well, you maybe wonder why." 

That night Juror Number 13, full of whiskey 
wisdom, bets a bottle of good wine on conviction: 
John Connally is going to jail. 


oments before Jake Jacobsen will take :he 

witness stand, brother Merrill Connally 

says, “John, now, don’t lose your com- 

posure when that man starts testifying. " Connally 

booms a harsh laugh short of mirth: “Don’t worry. 

I've known so many lying sons of bitches that cne 
more won't crater me. 

Jake Jacobsen looks like an astonished lizard: 
sallow, lean, gray hair, sharply arching black eve- 
brows accounting for the startled look; he peers 
over the top of half-moon reading glasses at his .n- 
quisitors. Prosecutor Tuerkheimer leads Jake 
through his oft-told story. Press row consensus is 
that Jacobsen hasn’t handled himself badly under 
friendly guidance. But now Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams rises for cross-examination. 

Williams brings out that Jake has many times 
gone over his testimony with the prosecutors. Yes, 
the prosecutors pretended to be Williams and 
cross-examined him. Yes, they pointed out inccn- 
sistencies and refreshed his memory with docu- 
ments. The lawyer fires a barrage of questions as 
rapid as a Muhammad Ali flurry: How long after 
you were indicted did you begin to plea-bargain? 
Who made the first contact? How many hours cid 
you meet with the prosecutors? Over how many 
days? How many weeks? When and where? Jake 
sometimes is uncertain; thinks maybe; is not sure. 
Another flurry: You had fifteen bank accounts, 
didnt you? How many lockboxes? Didn't you 
swear ih 1967 that you were deeply in debt? But in 
197] you swore your net worth was three million 
dollars? Perhaps: not sure; don't recall that. Wil- 
liams provides transcripts. Jake admits to m- 
dictment on seven counts, culminating in perjury: 
agrees it could total forty years. Judge Hart inter- 
venes to instruct that Jacobsen “has never been 
tried for those charges, and to this point is és- 
sumed to be innocent of them." 

Jake testified that in all their dealings Connally 
never told him how much money he expected. 

Williams: *And he didn't appear curious about 
how much he might be getting?" 

Jake: "No, sir." 

Williams grins as if he's just heard that ele- 
phants fly. 


SE EE TI a PRT 


Jacobsen is drinking more and more water; lick- 
ing his lips; on press row a colleague whispers that 
Jake looks beaten down, subservient, “like Uriah 
Heep.” 

Williams: "Did there come a time when Mr. 
Lilly said he gave you a third $5000?” 

Jake: “Yes, but—” 

Williams: “And you remember there came a 
time when you had no recollection of it? You said 
you had an annoying ‘inkling’ that it might have 
happened?” 

Jake: “That’s correct.” 

Williams: “Did you say that due to this ‘inkling’ 
you might have given the third $5000 to Mr. Con- 
nally? . . . on December 16, 197 ?" 

Jake: "Yes, that's what I said. My records show 
ld been in my Austin lockbox on December 14.” 

Williams: "Did you say that as a product of 
your ‘inkling’ you deduced you'd given it to him?" 

Jake: "Well, I said I had no firm recollection. 
But I must have given it to him, because Pd have 
only brought it here for that purpose." 

Williams: “Oh. You get all that out of an ‘ink- 
ling ?" 

Objection. Sustained. 

Edward Bennett Williams now leads Jacobsen 
into a discussion of when he flew from Austin to 
Houston, allegedly to pick up the first $10,000. 

Williams: “What changed your recollection from 
it being ‘one glove’ to ‘gloves’ ?" 

Jake: “The logic of it.” 

Williams: “Was it because the prosecution sug- 
gested that nobody would count money with one 
rubber glove on one hand?” 

Jake: “Well, the fact is you couldn’t hardly 
count money that way.” 

Williams: “That’s right, you 'couldn't hardly’ do 
it, could you? Now, was it a fifty- or twenty-five- 
cigar box?” 

Jake: “I don’t know the difference.” 

Williams: “You carried it to Austin, but you 
can't describe it? Can't Say how b g it was?" 

Jake: "I won't guess.’ 

Jake says the $10,000 he removed from his lock- 
box remained for four months in a bedside night- 
stand. When he denies having cautioned his wife 
that it was there, Williams permits his eyebrows a 
skeptical dance. 

Williams: “Do you recall saying to Mr. Connally 
that there was no possible way to express your 
gratitude for all he's done for you? That you had 
never been treated so decently by any high public 
official, and so on? Did you ever say that?" 

Jake: “I don't remember saying that. 
might have said it." 

Williams hands Jacobsen a letter dated April 28, 
1972; it says roughly what he has just summarized. 
Jake reads it. looks up, blinks. 

Williams: “Did you write that letter to John 
Connally?" 
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Official test results certified by the U.S. Government 
Environmental Protection Agercy, which rates all cars using a 
common dynamometer testing procedure. Competitive fuel 
economy results based on EPA Buyer's Guide. Mileage may 
vary depending on your driving habits. City mileage 18 mpg. 


See boxes on following pages fcr MPG equipment. 


Thats better than Toyota Celica ST. 
That's better than Volvo 242. 

That’s about the same as Datsun 610. 
That’s about the same as Opel 1900. 
That’s less than Toyota Corona. 

That's better than Mazda RX3. 

That's the same as Monza Towne Coupe. 
That's better than many others. 


Pinto: 


2,/00 


Base sticker price of Pinto MPG 2-Door Sedan excluding title, 
taxes, destination ($212), required California equipment ($62) 
and dealer prep. Price comparisons based on sticker prices. 
Because dealer prep is extra on all cars except GM cars and 
Toyota, the price difference may vary in some areas. 


$953 less than Toyota Celica ST. 
$2,588 less than Volvo 242. 

$1,292 less than Datsun 610. 

$626 less than Opel 1900. 

$775 less than Toyota Corona. 

$733 less than Mazda RX3. 

$813 less than Monza Towne Coupe. 
And less than many others. 


Take your pick of Ford’s six new high-mileage models on the next 3 pages. 





New Ford Pinto 


Base sticxer price excluding title, taxes, 
m destination ($212), required California 
LI 9 equipment ($62) and dealer prep. 


Official U.S.Government Environmental Protection Agency tests. 28mpg highway, I8mpg city. 


California's best-selling sub«compact 

economy car line now has a new model 
with improved mileage at a lower price 
than the leading foreign car. 


New Pinto MRG with 


automatic transmission, 
26mpg highway, I8mpg city, 
in official U.S. Government 
Environmental Protection 
Agency tests. 


See MPG equipment 
on next page. 


Pinto MRA 2-Door Sedan with optional WSW tires ($30) 


These three letters can 
-hange your mind about 

ooking to the imports 
for good mileage. When you see them 
on our newest version of California's 
best-selling sub-compact, you'll know 
you're looking at a car that beats many 
foreign cars in price as well as EPA 
test mileage. 

You can buv the new Pinto MPG 
now—at no increase in price— and get 
the same kind of standard equipment 
that makes the regular Pinto so pop- 


ular: rack and pinion steering, 4-speed 
manual with floor-mounted stick, over- 
head cam 2.3-liter 4-cylinder engine 
with solid state ignition, front disc 
brakes, and more. Best of all, Pinto 
MPG comes with the same type of 
Lifeguard Design Safety Features found 
in our full-size Fords including side 
door beams, protective bumpers, and 
many others. (If there’s one thing 
more important than better mileage, 
it's peace of mind when you're driving.) 





Pinto DQG High mileage with wide choice of models. 


The new Pinto MPG 
MPG is available in three 
models, including the 

popular 3-Door Runabout. That handy 
rear door flips up and the rear seat 
flips down to give you a five-foot-long 
carpeted load floor. The Runabout also 
includes such standard Pinto features 
as all-vinyl front bucket seats, and a 
mini-console. You can have the flex- 
ibility of the Runabout—and EPA 
highway test economy of 28 miles a 
gallon (city 18 mpg)—if you see your 
Ford Dealer now and order a new 


Pinto MPG. 





New mileage model of 
Californias best-selling 
wagon. 28mpg highway, 
official U.S. Government 
Environmental Protection 


Agency tests. 
off to a wagon with 


MPG something you don’t 


usually buy a wagon for: good mileage. 
The Pinto MPG Wagon comes with all 
the standard Pinto equipment—and 
is EPA rated at 28 miles to a gallon 
on the highway, 18 in the city. And 
you can get it at no increase in 
price. Pinto Wagon already outsells 
every other wagon in California— 
big or small. If you want good mileage 
in a wagon, see your Ford Dealer fast. 


RG equipment: 
Pinto MPG comes with a 2.3-liter 2V 4- 
cylinder engine, 4-speed manual(oroptional 
automatic transmission, see box on facing 
page), a 3.40 axle ratio and catalytic con- 
verter. Thisis the equipment that produced 
these high results in the EPA tests. 


This symbol is your tip- 











Pinto (RS Wagon production started June 9. 
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Pinto [t 3-Door Runabout (above and below) 


with optional exterior decor group, deluxe 


bumper group and WSW tires. 
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por = 
Better mileage than any small luxury car. 
Lower priced than any foreign competitor. 


This insignia tells you 
MPG California’s best-selling 

small luxury car now 
gives you the luxury of increased mile- 
age. Official EPA highway tests got 28 
miles to a gallon (18 mpg city) with a 
4-speed manual transmission. Even 
with automatic transmission, the new 
Mustang II MPG got better mileage 
than many imports. Along with good 
mileage you get the standard Mustang 
II equipment: tachometer, rack and 
pinion steering, steel-belted radials, te 
floor-mounted 4-speed stick—and the Mustang II UHA Ghia. Opera windows, vinyl roof anc bodyside moldings are 
same low Mustang II price. Order now just some of the elegant touches that are standard on Gaia and make it such a 
for quick delivery. distinctive small luxury car. 


Mustang II URE! $3,529* M equipment: 


$2,534 less than Datsun 280Z Mustang Il MPG equipped with 2.3-liter 2V 
$175 less than Tovota Celica ST 4-cylinder engine, 4-speed manual (or optional 


Ford makes cars, 
à 

$718 less than VW Dashes a or transm ssion, a 3.40 axle ratio and trucks and jobs 

$1,157 less than VW Scirocco MOL $ lif, é 

— Mazda RX4 uie sere AN California. 


And $320 less than Monza Towne quired California equipment ($41) and dealer 


Coupe with its 5-speed option, which prep. Price comparisons based on sticker prices. 
Because dealer prep is extra on all cars except 
GM and Toyota cers, the price difference may 


is required to achieve its best mileage 
vary in some areas 
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Jake: “Yes, I did." 

Williams: “Did you send it?” 

Jake: “Yessir.” 

Williams: “Pass the witness. . . 

Jacobsen attempts to flee the press by choosing a 
back elevator; poor bumbler, he selects one 
directly across the hall from press headquarters 
and is besieged. “How do you feel about all this?” 
someone shouts. “I don’t feel good about it,” Jake 
mumbles, inspecting his shoes. “The man was a 
friend of mine.” 


,* 


hen the government's case is in, it ap- 

pears weak. There are, and will remain, 

the nagging questions of Jake's timely 
visits to lockboxes before and after meeting Con- 
nally. But Jacobsen's testimony has so often ap- 
peared vague and bumfuzzled that a guilty verdict 
demands more. The government has presented 
very little more: people to prove that Jake had 
lockboxes and entered them: the pilot who flew 
him to Houston; Bob Lilly: a dozen technical ex- 
perts attempting to explain how and when money 
circulates once printed—using up a day, to the lay- 
man's eye, proving that money is green and has 
numbers on it: it all amounts to little more than 
convincing proof of the uncontested facts. Juror 
Number 13 is not unaware that eyewitnesses to 
bribery are rarer than the whooping crane; few 
conspirators, after all, trouble to call in Howard 
Cosell to telecast their best moves. Still. . . 

Gasps and stirrings in the courtroom when Ed 
Williams opens the defense by presenting famous 
character witnesses. Robert McNamara. Lady Bird 
Johnson. Dean Rusk. James Rowe, the FDR brain 
truster. Robert Strauss, an old friend of Republi- 
can John Connally and now Democratic National 
Chairman. Barbara Jordan, a black congresswoman 
from Houston. These say that Connally's reputa- 
tion for reliability, honesty, and integrity is “per- 
fect . . . excellent . . . among the highest . . . ex- 
tremely high." 

But the star of stars is Dr. William Franklin 
Graham, Jr.—yes, the fabled Baptist Billy. God's 
own. His silver hair appears so well sprayed it re- 
sembles a crash helmet; he is lean and tan and 
jutty of jaw. Asked his occupation, Dr. Graham 
says: "I'm an evangelist preaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ all over the world." He has known the 
defendant for twenty-one years: "I was in Texas 
reading the Bible to a friend [Sid Richardson, the 
late oil king] and he said, "Wait a minute. I'd like 
to have my lawyer hear this.” And in walked John 
Connally." Laughter. Yes, he'd kept up an associa- 
tion with Mr. Connally: *He's spoken from the 
platform in two of my crusades, and has attended 
others. In Washington or Texas we've sometimes 
played golf . . . and we always have a little prayer 
together.” 


Williams for the Defense 


At a recess the Juror rails against the govern- 
ment's not having exposed Dr Graham as the offi- 
cial moralist of the Nixon Administration: "Why, 
goddamnit, not six weeks ago Billy Graham came 
away from San Clemente proclaiming Dick Nixon 
to be a man of great faith!” A visiting Texas law- 
yer, Warren Burnett, and Lyrn Coleman, head of 
the Connally firm's Washington branch. grin at 
this naïveté. One of them says, “Well, about five 
or six women on that jury have got to be Bap- 
tists—unless somebody's tampered with their reli- 
gion.” This skeptic’s acceptance further outrages 
the Juror; he vows he now would vote to give 
Connally five years, Billy Graham two, and Ed 
Williams no less than six months in jail. 


The defense puts on Beverte Ware and Cynthia 
McMann, secretaries in John Connally’s Houston 
office. Williams establishes that they could see any- 
one going in or out of Conaally's private office. 
They say they did not see Connally leave during 
his meeting with Jacobsen, contrary to Jacobsen's 
claim that Connally went out to get the cigar box 
full of money. 


eorge Christian, now in public relations in 
Austin. is a pudgy man with thin hair 
and the earnest but friendly manner of a 
football coach hoping to recruit your son. He testi- 
fies that John Connally, distressed over stories he 
was being investigated in Watergate matters, tele- 
phoned asking that Christian get together Jake Ja- 
cobsen and Larry Temple. a former Connally aide, 
to discuss whether Connally should demand a pub- 
lic hearing before the Ervin Committee or some 
other forum. Temple is out of town: Jacobsen con- 
sents to the meeting. 

Christian: “I left them after a few minutes be- 
cause my four-year-old child waked up. I went up- 
stairs, dressed him, took him to the kitchen for a 
bowl of cereal, and then rejoined them. . . ." 

Williams: "They did not call good-bye to you, 
and leave the house alone?" 

Christian: “No, sir. . . . We all walked out to 
the porch. I shook hands with both of them. Mr. 
Connally got in his car, and Mr. Jacobsen got in 
his." 

Williams: *At any time, did you see Mr. Jacob- 
sen get in Mr. Connally's car?” 

Christian: “No.” 

Williams: “Did you see Mr. Jacobsen carrying a 
package wrapped in newspapers, or anything else 
in his hands?" 

Christian: *Not that I recall." 

Williams: *Was Mr. Jacobsen wearing any cloth- 
ing under which he could have secreted a pack- 
age?" 

Christian: “No, he had on a short-sleeved sport 
shirt and slacks.” 
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Cross-examination by Jon Sale: 

"Did Mr. Connally have a briefcase with him?" 
m6 ey 

“Did he open that briefcase in your presence?" 
“No, sir." 


All right: so George Christian had refuted Jake's 
recollections of packaged money, of a money ex- 
change in Connally's car. But a vexing thought: 
Why had Connally taken a briefcase to George 
Christian’s home? He had come from his dauzh- 
ters home, only a few blocks away, and it was 
there he returned. Why, then, had he toted a brief- 
case into the house with him—one that Christian 
never saw him open, one that apparently had no 
purpose? 


pinstripe suit, looking like a two-million-do lar 

shipment of silver. Yes, he advised President 
Nixon to raise milk price supports. “As I recall it 
was a meeting that dealt primarily with politics 
.. . Frankly, I was the only one there who knew 
much about the problem, and so I led the dis- 
cussion." (The White House tape did not appear to 
have harmed Connally: jurors heard him pitch for 
higher milk support prices on the grounds that (1) 
several midwestern states might be lost to 
McGovern if Nixon did not; (2) Congress was cer- 
tain to do it by legislation even if the Administra- 
tion didn't; (3) the milk boys were in an economic 
bind; ergo, it should be promptly done and credit 
claimed.) 

Williams: “You’ve heard testimony that in April 
of 1971, you asked Mr. Jacobsen for some money. 
Did you do that?" 

Connally: *7 ... did ... not! . . . No such 
conversation ever took place!” (He is red, grim, 
grinding his teeth.) 

Williams: “Did you ever receive any money from 
Mr. Jacobsen? 

Connally: *I did not. No, sir." 

Why, Williams asks, had Jacobsen come to Sec- 
retary Connally's office in Washington on Septem- 
ber 24, 1971? 

Connally: “Well, he told me [on the 23rd] that 
the Home Loan Bank Board wanted him out of 
the savings-and-loan business and was trying to 
force him to sell under an unfair formula. He 
asked me to raise the question with Chairman 
Thruston Morton. My records show I made two 
calls to Mr. Morton that day, and I’m sure that’s 
what we talked about. . . . I think Jake came by 
[on the 24th] to find out if l'd learned anything." 

Williams asks why Connally had Jake fly to 
Houston on October 29, 1973. 

Connally: “One of my best clients—Gus 
Wortham, of General Insurance Company—had 
applied for a bank charter . . . and he feared it 
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wasn't being processed in an orderly manner, that 
somebody might be holding it up. I told Jake | 
was leaving for Europe . . . and asked him to fly 
to Houston. . . . He said he mizht not be able to 
get a timely commercial flight, so I suggested he 
charter an airplane. When he arrived . . . I ex- 
plained the Gus Wortham problem . . . and asked 
him to determine . . . what might be causing the 
delay." 

Williams: *Did you leave your office at any time 
during that meeting?" 

Connally: “No.” 

Williams: “Did you give Mr. Jacobsen any 
money?" 

Connally: *I did not." 

Williams: "You've heard testimony that you 
took $5000 from him on May 14. 1971?" 

Connally: “That is false. Absolutely false." 

Williams: “And again on September 24?” 

Connally: "That's false. I did no such thing.” 

Williams: “And that you gave him $10,000 on 
October 29, 1973, and again on November 25, 
1973?" 

Connally: “That is absolutely false." 

Nellie Connally squeezed he- husband's hand 
just before his cross-examination; he appeared 
slightly agitated: toyed with his glasses, smoothed 
his hair, fussed with a microphone. Prosecutor 
Tuerkheimer, indulging in what Williams later 
would characterize as “nit-picking,” faulted the 
witness for discrepancies between his direct testi- 
mony and testimony earlier given to various inves- 
tigative units: “Why didn't you just say your 
memory was poor?" 

Connally: “Well, I was trying to respond as fully 
as I could . . . in retrospect, I should have said I 
didn't know or wasn't sure. . . . Frankly, I didn't 
think this was gonna amount to a hill of 
beans. . . . | knew I hadn't done anything wrong, 
and I thought my appearance would be over in 
thirty minutes. . . . Never in mv wildest dreams— 
in my wildest nightmare—could I have dreamed I'd 
be sitting here today." 

Couldn't Connally have talked to Jake on the 
telephone rather than have him charter à plane to 
Houston? 

Connally: “Well, the Gus Wortham matter was 
of considerable embarrassment to me. Mr. 
Wortham had mentioned his bank charter appli- 
cation much earlier, and had called me again on 
October 10. And, frankly. l'd not done anything 
about it. The Vice President of the United States 
had just resigned" (here a small grin) *and I had a 
complete lack of memory on the Wortham thing 
for a while, because other things injected into my 
mental processes. Morever, l'd heard that Mr. Ja- 
cobsen had been morose. I was concerned with his 
mental attitude. He wouldn t see anybody. 
Wouldn't even go out to lunch I wanted to be 
sure he wasn't so withdrawn he wouldn't perform." 


The client and his aitorney 


(Juror Number 13 to himself: Connally had seen 
Jake only three days earlier at the Sheraton-Crest 
in Austin. Why had he not then perceived Jake's 
condition?) 

Tuerkheimer: *Did you give Mr. Jacobsen any 
files or folders in the Wortham matter?" 

Connally: “No, I only had a few notes jotted 
down. ... 

Tuerkheimer: 
flight?" 

Connally: *Yes, I gave Mr. Jacobsen two one- 
hundred-dollar bills. . . ." 

Tuerkheimer: “At the meeting at Mr. Christian's 
home. . . . Did vou have any discussion of [Mr 
Jacobsen's] or of your grand jury testimony?" 

Connally: *No, I asked how he was feeling. We 
engaged in a little small talk." 

Tuerkheimer: “What did you say to him as you 
walked across Mr. Christian's lawn to leave?" 

Connally: *I asked him if he'd heard anything 
on the Gus Wortham matter. He gave me an in- 
direct answer. I thought to myself that he hadn' 
done anything on it. So I gave him, perhaps, e 
little unwanted advice. I said, ‘Jake, you're going 
around with this hangdog look, you won't see your 
friends, you go around looking like a sheep-killing 
dog. You've got to get ahold of yourself. It's nc 
disgrace to go broke. Take your bankruptcy, anc 
then go practice law. Other people have done it.’ 


"Did you pay for the charter 


uror Number 13 now agreed with the news- 
room consensus: acquittal seemed certain. The 
government had failed to shake—or even to 
touch—the refuting testimony of Connally's secre- 
taries and George Christian. The defendant himself 





had appeared poised, confident, and coherent. “I 
kept waiting for the government to turn up the 
person who drove Big John ‘o get the cigar box 
full of money,” a Texas lawye- said, “or a cleaning 
woman who'd found the ruboer gloves in John's 
wastebasket. I mean, I just covldn't believe the gov- 
ernment didn't have an ace up its sleeve. Some 
little dab, anyway, of corroboration." 

Summing up, Frank Tuerkheimer sang of the 
lockbox records. After they'd met at George Chris- 
tian's, why, the next day, had Jake and Joe Long 
sneaked into the Austin lockbox? “These are two 
very remarkable coincidences, aren't they? Mr. 
Connally and Mr. Jacobsen are together again, and 
at the next possible opportunity Mr. Jacobsen goes 
to the safety-deposit box. There he is! After hours! 
And the next morning, sure enough, FBI agents 
find $10,000 there... 

“If Mr. Jacobsen made up a story, why did he 
tell you he broke the $10,000 down into two $5000 
payments? It would only double his jeopardy. If 
the tale is contrived, why didn't he say he'd given 
it all at once so there'd be fewer details to remem- 
ber? Why would he risk exposure by concocting a 
money exchange at Mr. Christian's home? And if 
he didn't get that $10,000 from Mr. Connally, 
where did it come from? Mr. Jacobsen was in 
bankruptcy! He had no loose cash floating around. 
When Mr. Jacobsen came to the government pros- 
ecutors, he said, ‘1 made payments to Mr. Con- 
nally on dates that will be relected by my safety- 
deposit box records.’ The evidence is consistent 
with that claim. 

“Mr. Connally . . . origina ly told a grand jury 
the meeting at the Sheraton-Crest in Austin didn't 
happen. He was asked if he'd seen Mr. Jacobsen 
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within the last three or four weeks. . . . He said, 
‘Oh, gosh, I last saw Jake a long time ago. I don’t 
remember when.’ This was just nineteen days after 
he'd met him at the Sheraton-Crest in Austin. . . . 
This man who tells you of all the important people 
he meets, all the speeches he made and wrote, all 
the powerful offices he's held, said from this wit- 
ness stand . . . that he had so answered the grand 
jury because he didn't understand the question. 
John Connally understands the English language 
better than anyone in this room! He's a very, very 
smart man... 

"Why did Mr. Jacobsen have to charter a p.ane 
and go to Houston. . . ? Why couldn't they have 
talked about the Wortham bank charter by tele- 
phone? Mr. Connally gave him no files. By his 
own testimony he was ‘busy as hell’ and tryinz to 
leave for Europe. Oh, Mr. Connally says. he 
wanted to /ook at Mr. Jacobsen to see if he was 
okay. . . . This would indicate he hadn't seen him 
‘in a long, long time.’ But we know, now, tha: he 
had seen him only three days earlier at the Shera- 
ton-Crest . . . 

"And isn't it strange, when the two met at Mr. 
Christian’s house, they didn't discuss their ressec- 
tive grand jury testimony? They were still frieads. 
Isn't it incredible they didn't compare notes? Mr. 
Connally says they met to discuss how he might 
handle ‘bad publicity’. . . . But they didn’t discuss 
what they'd said before the grand jury? . . .” 


what Edward Bennett Williams said of her 
son: “a fraud .. . a perjurer . . . a swindler 

. . a witness who cut a cynical deal for himself to 
avoid the penalty of his misdeeds." He dithyrambs 
against perjury: “For a man to swear to God, with 
his hand on the Bible" (and Williams assumes the 
pose) "that he's gonna tell the truth, and then 
spew forth lies, that is so despicable as to be be- 
yond description. .. . 

"Why do you think Jake Jacobsen kept dipping 
in and out of those deposit boxes? Why, to clean 
them out! Almost every week he had a note com- 
ing due; on the very day he took $10,000 f-om 
Bob Lilly—allegedly for John Connally—he bor- 
rowed $100,000 from a Dallas bank. On the same 
day he took that third $5000 from Lilly, he paid 
$5000 on an indebtedness to [a bank] in Fred- 
ericksburg, Texas. The bankruptcy referees were 
after him, his house was crumbling, his financial 
empire gone, the sheriff was practically at the door 
in 1971. . . . He was a desperate man, embattled 
and beleaguered... 

“There came a time when he feared charges of 
embezzling his client’s funds, and so a case con- 
ceived in greed was born in lies! He went to the 
prosecutors to cut a [sweet] deal... . 

“This morning, Mr. Tuerkheimer called John 


J: Jacobsen's mother wouldn't have enjcyed 
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Connally a ‘very, very smart man.’ Well, no one 
has ever suggested he's stupid! So, I ask you, 
would John Connally hand $10,000 to Jacobsen 
and say ‘It’s old enough to have come from Bob 
Lilly —when that money had been signed by his 
successor, George Shultz, who didn't take office 
until June 12, 1972? He might not have thought of 
the money's age. But would ‘a very, very smart 
man’ have claimed the money was ‘old enough’ 
under those circumstances? I say it beggars our in- 
telligence . . . 

"Jacobsen tells you that when Ae had the money 
in his box in Austin, John Connally suddenly says 
‘Uh-oh’” (and here Williams smartly smacks his 
own forehead) “‘there are some Shultz bills in 
there.” Now, how in the name of reason would 
John Connally know that? Who had the money, 
and access to Jacobsen's box, and could make that 
discovery?" (Williams now is prancing and 
preening before the jury, coming on like an old- 
time pulpit pounder or a Chautauqua show rider.) 

"Jacobsen tells you he took $10,000 away from 
George Christian's house. Wrapped in a newspa- 
per. You heard Mr. Christian testify that he saw 
him carrying nothing. You heard him say that Ja- 
cobsen wore a short-sleeved shirt and slacks. 
Where'd he hide the money so that people didn't 
see it? . . . Every time we've had the opportunity 
to prove that what Jacobsen said was false, we 
have brought witnesses who proved him false. 

“And what of John B. Connally? Is he some 
captain of crime? Some scoundrel to be caught? 
Don’t you know that once we introduced character 
witnesses, the state then could bring out anything it 
had to show his past was stained?” Williams glares 
at the prosecutors: “Don’t you know they exam- 
ined every record and bank account he has, trying 
to find loose money? You didn’t hear anything 
from them of John Connally having money stashed 
in safety-deposit boxes, did you? No. They found 
no irregularities! Did you hear the prosecution 
once ask, John Connally, did you take any money 
from Jake Jacobsen?’ No. The government has no 
case. Its case is in shambles . . . 

"For you, members of the jury, this case is three 
weeks old. For this defendant, it is more than a 
year old. A year of accusations, humiliations, an- 
guish, assaults on his integrity. Three weeks from 
now, this case may have faded from your recollec- 
tions. You'll have gone on to other things. The 
prosecution will go on to other matters. The court 
will go on to other cases. But what you do in that 
jury room will place an indelible mark on John B. 
Connally for the rest of his life. Nothing in a life 
of glory and tragedy will be as final as your ver- 
dic 21 

In the halls the betting is on instant acquittal: 
"No way they can convict after Judge Hart’s in- 
structions!” (He had instructed the jury that Jacob- 
sen's testimony should be “received with suspi- 


cion and acted on with caution.") New specula- 
tion was of John Connally's political future: 
would he make a comeback, even shoot for the 
presidency? 

One hour passes. Two. The jury sends a note re- 
questing documents. 

The Connally family and friends, apparently re- 
laxed in the early going, now seemed to pay more 
in strain for their cheerful stances; E. B. Williams 
prowled the halls, preoccupied, engaged by talk 
neither of his beloved Redskins nor of Democratic 
politics. Connally was seen reading a Bible; coast- 
to-coast reports soon had him thumbing the Good 
Book for comfort. In truth, he was looking up à 
biblical reference Williams had made in his closing 
arguments about "the first recorded cross-exam- 
ination in history" being in the Book of Daniel. 

Juror Number 13 wandered off to consult him- 
self. Okay, how do you vote? Not guilty. Yes. Not 
guilty. Certain matters continued to vex and 
haunt: those damnable lockbox records dancing in 
concert with Jake-John meetings: why Connally 
took the briefcase to George Christians home; 
why Connally required Jake to charter a plane so 
as to inspect his demeanor, when he'd seen him 
only three days earlier. But the law stressed rea- 
sonable doubt. One need only have reasonable 
doubt to acquit; Juror Number 13 had it aplenty. 
The government had brought a poor case, timidly 
presented. Jake was about all they had and Jake, 
poor soul, wasn't much stuffings. To err on the side 
of John Connally in this one would probably be to 
err on the side of the angels, such as they were. 

The jury had gone cut at 10:40 A.M.; it now was 
4 pm. and seemed later. At 4:30, the jury asked 
for all of Jake Jacobsen's testimony, cross-ex, and 
re-direct. Groans. All the wise-asses who'd predicted 
a quick acquittal were saying, "The longer it goes 
the worse it usually is for the defendant." Juror 
Number 13, now that he'd privately voted Not guilty. 
amazingly found himself rooting for his old political 
nemesis. He was nervous for him; he took pains to 
mumble comforting nothings to the family. 

At 5:22 P.M., Judge Hart told a packed court- 
room, *I am informed we have a verdict." Gasps. 
Hart warns that any outbursts will constitute con- 
tempt of court. Juror Number 13 takes one look at 
the jury and thinks OA, shit. They are solemn, 
looking to neither the right nor left: it is axiomatic 
that acquitting jurors usually sneak glances at the 
defendant and his family. One juror dabs at her 
swollen eyes with a hanky. The foreman—a thirty- 
three-year-old white man, the art historian—stands 
on request; he, too, is somber enough to supervise 
a lynching. Not a juror has shown a sign of cheer. 
Oh, shit. 

Not gilig. E 

uos Not guilty’... 7 

John Connally does not move. Nobody moves. 


Williams for the Defense 


The judge thanks the jurors and dismisses them; 
they file out under the protection of federal mar- 
shals, who will spirit them away by bus. Only then 
does the handshaking start. the hugging. the 
whooping, the happy subdued crying. Connally, 
engulfed, is beaming; some intelligent reporter 
shouts the penetrating question: "Governor, are 
you happy?" John Connally roisters up the aisle, 
clasping all hands, saying "Thanks for being so 
good to us," and “I appreciate it," and a bushel of 
Thank yous. As he passes the press row, Juror 
Number 13 sticks out his hand and says, "Im 
happy for you." John B. Conrally beams, and ap- 
parently thinks he holds the hand of a famous co- 
median: “Thank you, Alan," h2 says. 


There is a victory celebraticn of family, friends. 
and lawyers in the Mayflower Hotel suite of Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman Rcbert Strauss; lo and 
behold—Dick Nixon calls! His conversation with 
Edward Bennett Williams is stilted: after all, the 
Ghost of San Clemente has called Williams a son 
of a bitch and a bad man, and once threatened to 
“fix” him. But Nixon congratu ates the lawyer on a 
good, professional job and chitchats briefly of their 
favorite football team. To John Connally, Nixon 
says something about sanity being restored in 
Washington, thinks maybe the post-Watergate hys- 
teria is over; seems to hint of political comebacks 
for both Connally and himsel?. “I got the impres- 
sion,” says someone who was present at the party, 
“that Nixon was euphoric.” 

Following the verdict, Connally had seemed eu- 
phoric in front of cameras end microphones. “I 
have seen the system work today,” he began, and 
went on to pledge to work even harder to preserve 
it. He laughed when someore called out, “That 
sounds like a political announcement.” Frank Rey- 
nolds burbles on ABC-TV, “We haven't seen the 
last of John Connally.” A few days later—by which 
time the government has dropped its perjury and 
conspiracy charges, and Connally is at his Texas 
ranch putting off reporters wita pleas of exhaustion 
and the flu—President Ford is asked if he sees the 
possibility of a political future for Connally. The 
President grins and says sure. he’s clean and he’s 
got a paper to prove it. 


Juror Number 13 eventually identified and con- 
tacted more than one “real” juror; they were close- 
mouthed and reticent—unwilling to be identified or 
quoted—but here’s what he pieced together: at 
least two jurors originally entertained thoughts of 
conviction; there were at least two ballots and 
some few tears; though the situation was tense, it 
never was chaotic. The last doubter was convinced 
by a final review of Jake Jaccbsen’s testimony and 
cross-examination. On the next ballot, they ac- 
quitted. LJ 
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by John Pekkanen and Mathea Falco 


WARNING: The Surgeon 
General May Someday 
Determine That Sugar 

Consumption Is Dangerous 


To Your Health 


t has come to be called “white 
gold.” Some people claim it is 
addictive, and many doctors 

and researchers believe it poses a 
dire threat to our national health. It 
has created a black market. Many 
rock music stations play songs 
which glorify it. On the average. 
each and every one of us consumes 
nearly two pounds of it a week. 
Lest there be amy remaining mys- 
tery as to what it is, it is sugar. 

Sugar comes under many names. 

Fructose is fruit sugar, lactose is 


milk sugar, maltose is malt sugar, 
and glucose is blood sugar. which is 
what the sugar we ingest becomes 
when it is metabolized. Our major 
source of sugar, end the chief con- 
cern of nutritiorists, however, is 
sucrose. This is the familiar refined 
sugar—brown, wh te, and packaged 
"raw" sugar—which is commonly 
added to our food. Because it is so 
palatable, so highly concentrated, 
and so freely available. we consume 
far more sucrose than any other 
type of sugar. 

Our individual consumption of re- 
fined sugar and other caloric sweet- 
eners, such as molasses and corn 
syrup. now totas 130 pounds a 
year. Even for those who take their 
coffee black, avoid cake. ice cream, 
cookies, and assume somebody else 
must be eating erormous quantities 
of sugar because they are eating 
none, sugar is an nextricable, if un- 
noticed, part of their daily diet. 

To gauge how much sugar is 
added to our food, read the labels 
listing the contents of the food you 
are eating. You will find that there 
is sugar in items as seemingly un- 


.sweet as canned soups, frozen vege- 
_ tables, mayonnaise, mustard, peanut 
butter, baked beans, breads, bouil- 


"Jon cubes. dinner rolls, bologna. 
47 pastrami, chili—and for those of you 





who shop at the health food section, 
in flavored yogurts and natural ce- 
reals. In fact, it is almost impossible 
to avoid eating sugar unless one for- 
goes many processed foods and 
most restaurants. 

Sugar consumption in this coun- 
try accounts for nearly one fifth of 
our total caloric intake. And be- 
cause sugar provides "naked" cal- 
ories, the burden on the remaining 
80 percent of our diet to supply us 
with necessary vitamins and min- 
erals is great. Yet even staggering 
price increases, coupled with the 
widespread antisugar campaigns 
waged by many grocery stores, have 
not inspired us to withdraw sub- 
stantially from sugar. 

“I don't think sugar is addictive 
in the sense that some drugs are," 
says Dr. Abraham Nizel, professor 
of nutrition and dentistry at Tufts 
University, *but there is no question 
that many people experience a very 
strong craving for sugar when they 
try to give it up. I use the term 
‘sucroholics’ to describe these 
people." 

A recovered sucroholic, Mrs. 
Trudy Quick, a board member of 
Overeaters Anonymous, is con- 
vinced that refined sugar can be as 
addictive as alcohol. After years of 
sharing the experiences of other 
O.A. members, she has concluded 
that “many of us use sugar like a 
drug. It is our lover, friend, com- 
forter, and when stress comes into 
our lives we reach for it automati- 
cally. Giving it up is terribly diffi- 
cult; many people go through with- 
drawal and get the shakes. For 
some of us, complete abstinence is 
the only way out. We cannot be so- 
cial sugar eaters just the way other 
people cannot be social drinkers.” 

Consider the entrapping world of 
sugar for the diabetic. Mrs. Edwin 
Ducat, president and founder of the 
Juvenile Diabetes Foundation, testi- 
fying before the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
A A TE LL 2d 
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man Needs in February, 1974, said 
in part: "The diabetic in the United 
States lives in an alien, hostile envi- 
ronment. That is especially true of 
children. The diabetic child injects 
himself with insulin, then he goes to 
school where there are Coke and 
candy machines. He watches televi- 
sion and is bombarded with candy 
advertisements, sweet snacks, ce- 
reals, pies, cookies, cakes, ice cream, 
all of which are verboten, or ‘poison’ 
to him. A birthday party can be- 
come a painful experience if you 
are a diabetic child." So can Hal- 
loween, Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
and nearly every day of the year. 
Lollipops are doled out regularly by 
banks, barbers, and even some den- 
tists. 

A survey conducted in 1970 
showed that almost two thirds of all 
food advertising specifically aimed 
at young television viewers empha- 
sized heavily sugared foods or pre- 
sweetened breakfast cereals, some. 
such as King Vitaman, Sugar Smacks, 
and Super Orange Crisp, ranging 
from 58 to 68 percent refined sugar. 
This compared to a total of only 6 
percent of children’s food com- 
mercials promoting milk and meat 
products. There was no advertising 
for fruits and vegetables. A later 
survey in 1972 revealed that during 
prime-time children’s television, ap- 
proximately ten commercials for 
candy, sugared drinks and snacks, 
and other heavily sweetened food 
products were aired every hour. 
Even the best intentioned parent 
finds it hard to battle an industry 
which spends hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year to push its sugared 
products to children. 


he one widely accepted and 

advertised value of sugar—a 

supplier of quick energy—can 
in fact be obtained from many 
other foods which also supply min- 
erals and vitamins. Refined sugar is 
an additive. a sweetener, a filler, a 
texturizer, and a preservative, but it 
does not make us stronger or give 
us the sole source of quick energy. 
In fact, because of its effect on 
blood-sugar levels, some researchers 
believe it may do quite the reverse. 


One disease for which sugar is. 
unquestionably responsible is tooth ` 
decay. Often called the "arch- 
criminal of dental health," sucrose — 
in effect creates a climate in which | 
oral bacteria thrive and multiply. - 
Candies like lollipops, which are . 
held in the mouth for long periods . 
of time, greatly enhance this bac- - 
teria growth. In view of the large | 


amounts of candy children eat, it is. 


not surprising that 98 percent of. 


them suffer tooth decay. 


High sugar intake might also be - 
related to our number one killer, . 
heart disease. Dr. John Yudkin, — 
emeritus professor of nutrition at - 
London University, believes that - 
sugar's contribution to heart disease ~ 
is so clear-cut 
that sugar should be banned. Dr. 


and other diseases 


Yudkin told the U.S. Senate Select 


Committee on Nutrition and Hu- . 
man Needs in 1973: “Epidemiology . 
supports the view that sugar is à | 
cause of coronary disease at least as. . 
much as it supports the view that 
fat is a possible cause of coronary . 
.. I think we have been. 
in danger for a long time of assum- 
ing that coronary heart disease is . 
simply a situation in which there is - 


disease. . 


a raised level of blood cholesterol." 


On the other hand, Dr. Ancel- 


Keys, the American physiologist 


who performed studies linking heart 


disease to fat intake and its effect — 


on elevated cholesterol levels, dis- 


counts the role of sugar in heart . 


disease. He argues that the experi- 
ments and population data are mis- 


leading and do not support Yud- . 
kin's view. "It's really a matter of © 
belief," says Dr. Richard A. Ahrens, . 


associate professor of food and nu- . 
trition at the University of Mary- — 


land. “Either you believe the evi- - 


dence implicating sugar or you - 


don’t. I. for one, do.” Dr. Ahrens 


has conducted several experiments — 


on sugar's effects on triglyceride lev- 


els. Elevated triglyceride levels may — 


be a better indicator of heart attack 
risk for people under the age of 


fifty than elevated cholesterol levels. 
Triglycerides, fatty elements in the - 


blood stream, are a form of storage 


for the excess carbohydrates we eat. — 
Dr. Ahrens has found in recent ani- | 
mal studies that triglycerides caused. 
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zd _ by sugar intake are much more per- 
"sistent than those caused by starch 
© intake, and do not clear out of the 
S bloodstream very quickly after a 
©- radical dietary change. 
E Experiments now "under way sug- 
~ gest another problem caused by 
bes ‘sugar consumption. A recent study 
T -has found animals previously fed 
es . Sugar diets lose much less weight af- 
ter an overnight fast than starch- fed 
Ko |. animals. What this suggests to Dr. 
E ` Ahrens, who conducted these ex- 
|. periments, is that sugar increases 
E. the body's fluid retebitiou. which has 
a direct impact on elevated blood 
am pressure. High blood pressure in- 


Ee creases the risk of heart attack. 
s stroke, kidney disease, diabetes. 
and other diseases. “I would specu- 
3 late," Dr. Ahrens says, “that in 
_ twenty years, sugar in our diet will 
D. re 
du. be shown to be a hypertensive 
E agent. I don't think it will be pos- 
— sible for sugars defenders to con- 
E tinue their claim that sugar is à 


— harmless source of calories." 

Br Diabetes—the one disease in 
-which sugar often has been sug- 
E. gested as a causal factor—afflicts be- 
P tween five and twelve million Amer- 
= icans. Millions more are potential 
-. diabetics: 1000 new cases are re- 
~ ported every day. And the numbers 
He are increasing geometrically—Mrs. 
^ Ducat of the Juvenile Diabetes 
E Foundation predicts that by 1980. 
E one in five people will have dia- 
betes. 

Some medical experts believe that 
te diabetes, not cancer. is the second 
ud leading cause of death in this coun- 
ES try. The actual death rate from dia- 
. betes may be even higher, since it 
accelerates other potentially fatal 
conditions. such as arteriosclerosis, 
- stroke, heart attack, and kidney fail- 
ure. Compared to the nondiabetic 
` population. diabetics suffer heart at- 
B tacks and strokes two to three times 
E more frequently. Diabetes is the 
A leading cause of new blindness in 
_ the United States and England. two 
P of the world's leading sugar-con- 

_ suming countries. 

Diabetes is characterized by the 
failure of the pancreas to secrete 

3 sufficient insulin to break down 
.. blood sugar for storage in the body. 
- Associated with inadequate removal 
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of blood sugar is the accumulation 
of abnormal chemicals, particularly 
in the large and small blood vessels. 
Before the discovery of insulin in 
1921, diabetes that could not be 
controlled through diet inevitably 
proved fatal. Even today the life ex- 
pectancy of diabetics is only two 
thirds that of the general popu- 
lation. 

No one argues that high sugar 
consumption alone causes diabetes: 
a genetic tendency must be present. 
Studies of isolated rural groups who 
have emigrated to countries high in 
the consumption of sugar show that 
while diabetes was virtually non- 
existent in the land of origin, within 
twenty years in the new culture 
these groups developed a high in- 
cidence of diabetes. Dr. Aharon Co- 
hen of the Jerusalem Hebrew Uni- 
versity reported that immigrants 
from Yemen and Kurdistan, who 
had taken very little sugar in their 
diet, had virtually no detectable dia- 
betes upon their arrival in Israel. 
However. veteran Yemenite and 
Kurdistan settlers who had adopted 
the dietary habits of the Israelis— 
which include à high sugar intake— 
later exhibited the same frequency 
of diabetes as the Israelis. This sug- 
gested that diet, and sugar intake in 
particular, was a factor that precipi- 
tated the onset of diabetic symptoms. 

During times of sugar scarcity 
and limited caloric intake. diabetes 
drops dramatically. In England and 
Wales during World War I, diabetes 
mortality fell by 25 percent, and 
during World War Il, when sugar 
was largely replaced by saccharin. 
or sweeteners were eliminated alto- 
gether, diabetes deaths dropped 40 
percent. This and other evidence 
prompts Dr. Jean Mayer of Harvard 
to remark that despite the neces- 
sarily circumstantial nature of the 
evidence, sugar's implication in dia- 
betes is “more than a mere al- 
legation." 

One study appeared to contradict 
the findings connecting high sugar 
intake with diabetes. It was done in 
1966 and included several thousand 
sugarcane cutters in Natal. South 
Africa. It revealed that although 
they normally ate some 6000 ca- 
lories a day, mostly derived from 


the sugarcane they constantly 
chewed, the cane cutters were en- 
tirely free of diabetes. However, 
some researchers believe the trace 
element chromium, which is present 
in sugarcane in exceptionally large 
amounts but almost absent from re- 
fined sugar, was the protective ele- 
ment for the cane cutters because 
trace chromium is vital in the main- 
tenance of stable blood-sugar levels. 
If, in fact, the trace chromium in 
the natural sugarcane (and not 
merely the hard physical exercise of 
cutting cane, or genetic factors) was 
the critical protective factor, it sug- 
gests that the refinement process, 
rather than natural sugar, may be 
the culprit. 





hile some nutritionists and 
researchers regard the evi- 
dence linking sugar to heart 
disease and diabetes as too fragmen- 
tary to prove anything definitive, 
some refuse to accept even its pos- 
sible implication. Dr. Frederick Stare, 
chairman of the Department of Nu- 
trition at Harvard University’s School 
of Public Health and a frequent 
spokesman for sugar interests, says 
flatly: “There is not a shred of accept- 
able evidence to suggest sugar has a 
thing to do with heart disease.” He 
says the evidence taus far collected is 
at best circumstantial. He dismisses 
as well the Israeli studies of the 
Yemenites and Kurdistanis. He ar- 
gues that factors other than sugar in- 
take probably accounted for the onset 
of diabetes. “If we didn't prefer foods 
with added sugar. it would not be 
added." he says. "Remember. eating 
is one of the real pleasures of life as 
well as a necessity for most 
people, sugar helps other things taste 
better. . . . Sugar calories are not 
different from other calories, from 
calories obtained from protein, starch, 
fat, or alcohol.” The calories may not 
be different; however, the nutritional 
value of the foods supplying those 
calories does vary widely, and refined 
sugar simply has no nutrients. Dr. 
Stare is among the minority of nutri- 
tionists who view cur high sugar in- 
take so benignly. 
Some organizations are actively 
seeking ways in which changes can be 
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made in our sugar consumption. One 
Nader group, called The Center for 
Science in the Public Interest, re- 
cently petitioned the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) to require a 
maximum sugar content for ready-to- 
eat cereals of 10 percent of total 
weight. For those cereals which do 
not meet this standard—and even 
some so-called "natural" cereals do 
not—the Center requested that the ce- 
real boxes state the percentage of 
sugar content and carry a health 
warning saying "frequent use contrib- 
utes to tooth decay and other health 
problems." The FDA rejected the pe- 
tition. Says an FDA spokesman: "In- 
gredients are listed in order of pre- 
dominance. The consumer can get 
the picture of the relative order of 
content by reading it.” Relative or- 
der, however, is not the same as 
knowing specifically whether a food 
has 15 percent sugar content or 50 
percent. To this the FDA simply says 
that the health hazards of sugar have 
“no solid scientific backup.” The 
FDA historically has been slow to 
recognize the hazards of various sub- 
stances, from drugs to food additives. 
However, even Dr. Stare believes the 
public has a right to know the sugar 
content of the food it buys. 

Other governmental agencies 
seem equally willing to allow our 
sugar consumption to pass un- 


‘noticed. The U.S. Department of 


Agriculture (USDA), in its hand- 
book “Composition of Foods,” does 
not differentiate the carbohydrate 
content of foods, which would allow 
a reader to know how much sugar 
versus how much starch he is get- 
ting in various products. However, 
the same book does differentiate be- 
tween saturated and unsaturated 
fats in products. Although this omis- 
sion may stem in part from our pre- 
occupation with fats in our djgt, the 
omission, some believe, 1s dell ilerate, 
Robert Choate, chairman of the 
Council on Children, Media and 
Merchandising—a consumer group 
watching out for the welfare of chil- 
dren in the marketplace—says: “I 
don’t know of a single action by the 
Congress or the responsible federal 
agencies that has changed our na- 
tional attitude toward sugar use, or 
even to better inform us how much 


we are eating. The dental and 
health lobby is no match for the 
food and sugar lobby.” 

The sugar industry, as well as 
many segments of the food industry, 
would plainly prefer to see the 
sugar content of the American diet 
remain just about where it is. Most 
nutritionists, however, believe that 
our diet should contain not more 
than 10 percent sugar, and some be- 
lieve that 5 percent should be the 
maximum. Even spokesmen for the 
industry concede that we should not 
consume more than 20 percent, a 
limit we have just about reached. 

The inevitable question is, Where 
do we go from here? 

An obvious first step is more re- 
search to verify or discount the pos- 
sible links between high sugar con- 
sumption and disease. 

Equally important is informing 
the American consumer of how 
much sugar he or she is actually 
consuming. All food products 
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OF BARTOK’S 
SECOND 
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CONCERTO 


or the ten starved carved animal heads 
staring over the nervous antennae 


on the diagonal 

in the short-coupled benches 

of Memorial Hall’s Sanders Theatre 
or the laminations of still shoulders 


Sweet and Sour . 





should carry labels which state how — 


much sugar is contained therein. 
The Federal 


ban all sugared-food advertising 


during children’s prime-time view- - 
ing hours. "Sugar is a learned ` 
taste," says Dr. Nizel, “and it can ci 


Trade Commission ` 
should grant the supplemental peti- — - 
tion submitted in April, 1973, by < 
Action for Children's Television to — 


with effort be unlearned." The FTC D 


has not acted on the petition, saying 
only that it is awaiting the "advice" — . 
of the FDA on the health hazards 
of sugar. The FTC is also waiting —. 


for the FDA's advice before it de- 


cides whether or not to draw up - 
special standards governing the ad-  . 


vertising of sugared foods in gen- 
eral. Since the FDA has already re- 
jected the cereal labeling petition on - 
the grounds that sugar's hazards. 


have “no solid scientific backup." it | 


is unlikely that the American con- 
sumer will soon be better informed 
about his sugar consumption. [] 


of the string section 
or the cliff-hanging woodwinds 
flicking their tongues like lizards 


or those ratatatata bullets 


as your fingers play the ostinato? 
yes you say 


and you do 

it’s a measure of your art and 
brinksmanship 

as Bartók smuggies his notes A 
across the Hungarian border like 
contraband and your bow-tie 

comes unclipped in the course of the presto 
and lands like a black butterfly 

on the back of your hand 


by Anne Hussey 
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DO. TT THROW 
ALUMINUM AWAY 


‘ITS WORTH 15¢ A POUND TO KIDS 
WITH MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY" 


"Bring your aluminum cans, foil and aluminum food ccntainers to 
a nearby Reynolds Recycling Center. Every pound is worth 15€. But 
instead of taking cash, ask for a check made out to Muscular 
Dystrophy. You'll be turning aluminum into gold for kids with M.D. 
and related neuromuscular diseases...conserving our country's 
energy and resources, too. Please help. 

“For the location nearest you, call this toll-free number anytime. Dial 


as you normally dial long distance? 

(800) 243-6100 (S) Reynolds 
In Connecticut (1-800) 882-6500 Aluminum 
recycling Pays 
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Part II: Armand Hammer tries harder E 

by Daniel Yergin B. 

x 

Can a onetime bargain-basement art spiritual home had always been nineteenth-century * 


promoter who strikes it rich in a deserted 
gas field out west find happiness in the 
coiling intrigue of international trade? 
Why, yes. But sometimes big deals move 
on greased wheels and sometimes they 
run head on into power politics—such as 
the Arabs’ quadrupling of the price of oil, 
and the now-you-see-it, now-you-don't 
state of Soviet-American détente. 


I. Armand Hammer Goes to Libya and 


Becomes One of the Big Boys corporations; in the 1974 rankings, recently re- à 
leased, it has moved up to Number 20. Today Dr. a 

n the very late 1950s, and even more so in the Hammer flies endlessly around the world, negoti- "duh 
| 1960s, Libya, a sandy wasteland in North Af- ating on week with Soviet leader Brezhnev about N 
rica more than twice the size of Texas, his huge Russian deals, perhaps the next week d 
sprouted a twisting jungle of intrigue, rumor, cor- with the president of Venezue a, and the week af- P. 
ruption, and murderous back-stabbing. Libya had ter with the king of Saudi Arabia. His deals are a i 
discovered vast reserves of oil, and the oil industry major factor in foreign policy. but he is not even X 


had discovered Libya. Into this scene, in the course 
of a Commerce Department trade promotion tour 
in 1961, stepped a certain short, stocky, charming, 
grandfatherly, and very tough American business- 
man. His legal home was California, the land of 
the new; but by this time he already seemed a 
somewhat old-fashioned  wheeler-dealer, for his 


Odessa, Russia's great Black Sea port. where in 
czarist days Western industrialist had haggled with 
Middle Eastern merchant, and whence his family 
had emigrated to the United States. 

The visitor was Dr. Armand Hammer, a non- 
practicing M.D. whose specialty was business 
deals—pharmaceuticals at the end of World War I, 
asbestos and pencils as a young capitalist able to 
operate in Bolshevik Russia in the 1920s, beer bar- 
rels and Russian art back in the United States in 
the 1930s, whiskey and bull semen in the 1940s. In 
1957, in the course of “retiring? to Los Angeles, he 
had fallen into a new business—oil—and although 
his Occidental Petroleum was still, in 1961, a 
small, California-based compary, he had his goal— 
to turn it into a major multinational corporation. 
This he did. By 1973, Oxy, as it is known, ranked 
thirty-sixth on the Fortune 500 survey of industrial 


accountable to a politburo. 

All this might well not have happened had he 
not come to Libya. Yet to think in 1961 that such 
possibilities might spring from that backward land 
required a certain suspension of disbelief. Mostly 
barren desert and inhabited by just 1.7 million 
people, Libya had managed in 1960 to earn a 
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In Libya in the 1960s corruption was endemic. 


grand total of $9 million by exporting olive oil, 
peanuts, tomatoes, and a special grass favored by 
basket weavers. On that first trip in 1961, Hammer 
found that in order to get from the hotel lobby to 
his hotel room, he had to pass through a stable. By 
that time, however, the mad Libyan oil rush—"the 
fastest thing in the whole history of the oil indus- 
try!” exclaimed an executive from Standard Oil of 
New Jersey—was already sweeping through the 
country. “I made a note to come back to Libya," 
Hammer recalled. 

For Occidental-and Hammer—Libya was the 
main chance to get rich quick and become one of 
the Big Boys in oil. But the mating of Oxy and 
Libya was also part of a much larger drama—the 
power shift in the world oil industry, away from 
the sedate cartel of the seven major international 
oil companies to the new cartel run by the produc- 
ing nations. The rest of us, made wiser by the 
quadrupling of oil prices since October, 1973, now 
know that this transfer of power has also trans- 
formed the world economy. The shift in power was 
played out in two acts. In Act I, beginning in the 
late 1950s, independent companies like Occidental 
were allied with the producing countries in under- 
cutting the ability of the major oil companies to 
dictate prices and production throughout the 
world. But in Act II, those producing countries in 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun-ries 
(OPEC) seized for themselves the royal prerogétive 
to dictate prices and production. In both acts, 
Hammer played a feature role. 

During Act I, the aged King Idris of Libya had 
thrown his country's gates open to everyone, the 
majors and independents alike, so that the seven 
major oil companies would not be able to domi- 
nate that country as they had long dominated the 
Persian Gulf countries. 

The second round of bidding for oil concessions 
in Libya came in 1965. Occidental had been en- 
thusiastically preparing for at least two years. To 
be more precise, the enthusiasm was Dr. Ham- 
mer's, for his top financial officers warned that Oc- 
cidental would probably lose money on any oil it 
found. 

The big companies would come to hate Dr. Ar- 
mand Hammer for luring away their employees 
with doubled salaries and stock options, but even 
more, they hated Hammer for the way Oxy first 
came into Libya. Occidental was “trying to break 
into the big time,” recalled one former Occidental 
president, “and running against the Four Horse- 
EE EL RE TOE ESA) RT 
Daniel Yergin, a research fellow at Harvard’s Center for 
International Affairs, is a student of Soviet-Americar 
relations. 
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men in an industry with that tight a structure is 
murder. Hammer believed that the only way to do 
it was to play rough.” 

Hammer spiced his bid with “sweeteners,” in- 
cluding a promise to develop a desert oasis that 
happened to have been the childhood home of old 
King Idris and, even more coincidentally, the buri- 
al place of the King’s beloved father. 

There were other kinds of gifts. We are now 
coming to understand that payoffs are a fact of life 
for doing business in many parts of the world. In 
Libya in the 1960s corruption was endemic. “If 
you were using any local contractors, there would 
be a shakedown,” remembered Oxy geologist Bud 
Reid. “The pressures came from all kinds of 
places. If the brother-in-law was an official in the 
customs department, then suddenly some piece of 
equipment you needed to get through customs 
wasn’t coming through fast enough. If you wanted 
to ensure your equipment got in, then you did 
business with a certain trucking or a certain con- 
tracting firm.” The corruption ran right up to the 
top: the Los Angeles Times reported at one point 
that foreign oil companies had to pay very large 
bribes to get their bids merely considered in the 
mid- 1960s. 

Hammer’s ease with money in this situation has 
become an oil industry legend, partly because 
angry executives of other companies wanted to 
make that legend known. In any case, Hammer 
was very anxious to get into Libya. One of his ef- 
forts was the Claridge’s Hotel affair, which became 
known in the course of a seven-year lawsuit. In 
September, 1964, Hammer conferred at Claridge’s 
in London for two days with a managing partner 
in the Wall Street investment firm of Allen & 
Company, a well-connected Libyan businessman, a 
European promoter, and (according to court 
records) a notorious international swindler and 
Nazi collaborator who operated under the name 
“General de Rovin.” This unlikely gathering 
wanted to “help” Occidental obtain a Libyan con- 
cession, and Occidental does not deny that it paid 
the European promoter over $200,000. But Oxy 
maintained that it ended its relationship with this 
group before submitting its bid, and a federal 
judge, finding in Oxy’s favor, rejected the Allen 
claim for a portion of Oxy’s Libyan profits. 


ow did Hammer finally win his con- 
cessions? On the basis of interviews with 
former Occidental executives and current 
Libyan officials, as well as sources in regulatory 
agencies and the Congress, a picture is beginning 
to emerge. What are called "overrides"—in this 
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case, a couple of percentage points on Oxy's Lib- 
yan profits—were paid into Swiss bank accounts 
credited to at least two different men. “There were 
overrides, but it was closely handled," said one 
former financial officer. He added, “The overrides, 
by the way, were never hidden. There were records 
that overrides were being paid.” And who were 
these overrides for? “For someone who assisted in 
getting the concession,” he said. In other words, 
the recipients in Switzerland were in turn making 
payments to one or more Libyan officials. Who 
were they? Following a coup against King Idris in 
1969, the new Foreign Minister gave a hint when 
he charged that those at the center of the oil bri- 
bery were “members of the royal court, who prof- 
ited thereby on the basis of corruptions, threats 
and imposing their power.” He was apparently 
pointing at one Omar Shalhi, a short squat man 
with a few tufts of hair on his head, who was Min- 
ister of Court, special adviser to King Idris, and a 
possible successor—and who fled Libya after the 
coup and faces a life imprisonment sentence if he 
ever returns. Back in the middle 1960s, the foreign 
oil companies realized that Shalhi held the key to 
the country. “It was pretty well known that to get 
anything done, it had to go through Shalhi,” a 
former Oxy operative in Libya told me. “Every- 
body in the oil business was trying to make a con- 
nection with Shalhi." When I asked Hammer 
about this matter he was categoric in denial: “I 
had no dealings whatsoever with Shalhi.” But note 
the general comment about overseas payments by 
a former Occidental vice president: “You never 
want to do it with an official. Common sense dic- 
tates that you have someone in the middle. Call 
him a consultant.” 

Whether one describes these overrides as bribes 
or as merely compensation for certain services ren- 
dered in getting the concessions, they were a cost 
of doing business. Former Occidental executives 
say that the actual profit margin on Libyan oil was 
very narrow because of these special expenses, and 
they speculate that the payments may have ex- 
ceeded $8 million. “If anyone thinks there was 
anything out of the ordinary in the way of those 
overrides in terms of the petroleum industry at 
that time, well, then a lot of people are operating 
under an illusion," said one former Oxy financial 
officer. That was the game at the time, and Occi- 
dental would not have gotten into Libya, and 
might still be limited to working natural gas fields 
in California, had it not played. It was just that 
Hammer played better and harder than the majors. 
(The Securities and Exchange Commission is 
known to be interested in Oxy's Libyan dealings.) 

In February, 1966, Oxy was awarded two choice 
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concessions, Numbers 102 and 103, altogether cov- 
ering almost 2000 square miles of bleak, gravelly, 
scorched desert in the Sirte Basin, more than a 
hundred miles from the Mediterranean. Not both- 
ering with careful cost analyses or red tape, Ham- 
mer immediately sent a seismatical crew with the 
newest equipment—the only crew with such equip- 
ment in Libya—into the desert. “The hardest 
thing to live with is dry holes.” Hammer told me. 
“Everything looks good until you actually drill. 
Each dry hole costs you a million or two million 
dollars—and it takes a lot of courage to keep drill- 
ing.” The first few holes were dry. Gene Reid, 
Hammer’s expert oilman, came back from Libya, 
and at a memorable board of directors meeting, 
declared that Oxy should get out. It couldn’t afford 
to lose any more money; the effort would bankrupt 
the company; this one was for the Big Boys—and 
the Big Boys alone. But Hammer would not quit. 


y autumn of 1966, Oxy had struck oil. By 
May, 1967, it had nine wells working in 
one of its concessions, Number 102. The 
second Oxy concession, Number 103—forty miles to 
the west and flatteringly christened “the Idris field” 
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by Hammer—was something else again! It was like 
the 1961 gas find in California that had given Oc- 
cidental its first big cash flow, but on a much 
grander scale. Occidental drilled—riglit under the 
site of the former base camp of Mobil Oil, which 
had previously given up on the concession. The 
first well came in at 43,000 barrels a day; Hammer 
was in a Texas hotel lobby when he received word 


by Telex. He smiled. “We made it, we really made 


it," he said. In autumn, 1967, another well came in 
at a phenomenal 72,000 barrels a day. Occidental 
had struck an oil reef, one of the biggest single de- 
posits of oil in the world. “All hell broke locse,” 
Hammer recalled, and he added with the simple 
satisfaction that comes from a great conquest: “We 
became one of the Big Boys.” 

The oil rush turned into a stampede. The Libyan 
tax structure put a premium on speed of ex- 
ploitation. The Suez Canal closed down in the war 
of June, 1967, making oil from Libya, just across 
the Mediterranean from Europe, of sudden new 
value; no one was more frenzied than Armand 
Hammer. Even before he knew the full details of 
his strikes, he had contracted for a Mediterranean 


terminal and a 42-inch pipeline that would stretch’ 
130 miles across the desert. Normally, such a-~ 


project would have taken three years, but mcney 
defeated both time and some of the worst weather 
in years on the North African desert. The pipeline 
and terminal ended up costing $147 million, in- 
stead of a projected $43 million, but the system 
was built in less than a year, and Occidental was 
shipping oil to Europe less than two years after re- 
ceiving its concession. An extraordinary exercise. 

Hammer recognized that his company was still 
vulnerable because of its lopsided dependence on 
Libya. Old King Idris could not last that long, and 
Hammer had a vision in the desert—to get safe re- 
sources in the United States and expand his capital 
base to make him an even more powerful force in 
the international oil industry. Even former execu- 
tives who criticize Hammer admit that his mext 
move was brilliant. He took Oxy's inflated stock—it 
had shot up on the basis of the Libyan finds to 
100, split three for one, and rocketed up agair to 
35—and used it as a "currency" to acquire U.S.- 
based companies with low-valued stock. 

Hammer built up not a conglomerate—none of 
that disjointed computer-leasing and nursing-home 
stuff—but rather a “concentric,” a company unified 
around basic, down-to-earth, nonreplenishable aat- 
ural resources. The key acquisitions were in coal, 
chemicals, and more phosphates. In 1968 Hammer 
was criticized for getting Oxy stuck with phos- 
phates when the world was oversupplied with ferti- 
lizer; and even his own top executives wondered 
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who in his right mind would want to buy coal. 
Events have proved that Dr. Hammer certainly 
was in his right mind. He bought several hundred 
million tons of phosphates at between twenty and 
forty cents a ton; today the price is $65 a ton. And 
Island Creek Coal, with huge reserves, is the jewel 
of Occidental. Hammer paid $150 million for it in 
1968; in 1974 it earned over $100 million after 
taxes. “I’ve got fifty-six years’ experience in busi- 
ness. I know that things do not remain the same,” 
Hammer said. And what was Hammer like as a 
take-over artist? “Fatherly and very loving,” was 
the description of one man, who sold his company 
to Hammer and has been kicking himself ever 
since. 


n September l, 1969, a dozen radical, de- 

vout young Libyan miitary men, led by 

Muammur al Qaddafi, an intense, ascetic, 
mystically minded twenty-seven-year-old officer, 
deposed King Idris and took over the country. 
During their many years of plarning, the members 
of the Revolutionary Command Council had 
agreed "not to play cards, drmk liquors, attend 
nightclubs.” And, Qaddafi added, “to be punctual 
in their prayers and to study everything.” “Every- 
thing” included, it would seem, not only the Koran 
but also the condition of the world oil industry. 

The enthusiastic Qaddafi and his colleagues in- 
troduced Act II in the Great Transformation of the 
oil industry. They immediately began pressuring 
the foreign oil companies for a 20 percent increase 
in royalties and taxes, which meant an increase of 
something over twenty cents a barrel. None of the 
companies wanted to give way; they feared that 
they would price themselves out of the oil business, 
that other oil-producing countries would follow 
suit, that once a united front wes broken on price, 
one increase would follow another. 

By the spring and summer cf 1970, the Com- 
mand Council had centered all its pressure on Oc- 
cidental, the most vulnerable producer in Libya 
because it depended more on rs Libyan oil than 
any other company. Oxy's production, the lifeblood 
of the company, was ordered slashed—from 
800,000 to 425,000 barrels a day. Libyan policemen 
began to stop and search Occidental executives. 

Hammer was desperate. He went to Egypt to ask 
Qaddafi’s hero, President Nasser, to intercede with 
his “disciple.” Nasser, worried that a Libyan shut- 
down would end Libyan subsidizs to the Egyptian 
army, advised Qaddafi to go easy. Did an Oxy ex- 
ecutive at about this time approach the CIA with a 
proposal to underwrite a countercoup in Libya? 
This rumor is so widespread that it has even 
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Hammer was too old to start again. *I want to 
stay in Libya," he said. *Make a deal—if possible." 


reached Moscow, where Radio Peace and Progress, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of a government that 
generally thinks very highly of both Hammer and 
Occidental, recently reported that Occidental had 
offered the CIA “the allocation of vast sums of 
money to topple the present Libyan leadership." 
Hammer dismissed such talk as “a silly rumor." 
He added, “I don't know how it even got started— 
somebody talking in a barroom, maybe." No evi- 
dence has come forth to corroborate the rumor. 

While stalling the Libyans, he tried to find other 
companies that would provide oil at cost to Occi- 
dental, in case it lost its Libyan production. None 
would; they rather enjoyed watching the Doctor 
squirm. Finally, in July, 1970, Hammer went to see 
the king of kings in the oil industry—Kenneth 
Jamieson, the chairman of Esso (which, at a cost of 
$100 million, later changed its name to Exxon). 
Would Esso provide cheap oil to Oxy if it stood 
firm on the industry price? Jamieson could not 
take seriously this outsider, this upstart who stole 
his employees, who upset the orderly world mar- 
keting of oil—this bargain-basement art dealer who 
dared to come to him as one mogul to another. 
His answer: no. 


et another move: After dinner at the LBJ 

ranch one evening, James McDonnell, chair- 

man of McDonnell Douglas, turned to 
Hammer and said, “I have a chance to sell a lot of 
airplanes to Iran, but the Iranians want to pay me 
in oil, and I don't know what to do with oil." 
Hammer came up with a deal. The Shah, hard- 
pressed for cash, would obtain crude oil from the 
Western companies that controlled production at 
that time in Iran. He would make the crude avail- 
able to Oxy, which would sell it and apply profits 
to the purchase of C-130s and Phantom jets for the 
Shah, who desperately wanted such weapons. 
Hammer went to Tehran in July and agreed in 
principle to take the Iranian oil. Later in the 
month, however. the Iranians backed out. Hammer 
was so angry that he threatened to sue for breach 
of contract. 

He had just about run out of options. At the 
end of August, Oxy's Libyan manager, George Wil- 
liamson, phoned Hammer in Los Angeles to warn 
that the Libyans might celebrate the first anniver- 
sary of their revolution by bouncing Oxy from the 
country. But maybe Hammer himself could still 
make a settlement. 

Hammer left immediately for Tripoli. The Lib- 
yan negotiators were led by Deputy Prime Minister 
Abdel Salaam Jalloud, considered more fun-loving 
than the puritanical Qaddafi, but still a relentless 


negotiator. To show his displeasure during one ne- 
gotiation, he rolled up a Western company's pro- 
posal into a paper ball and tossed it back into the 
faces of the company's representatives; on another 
occasion, he charged into a room full of Western 
executives with a submachine gun slung over his 
shoulder. Jalloud impressed Hammer; the Doctor 
later remarked to one of his associates that Jalloud 
was an ideal negotiator. He added wistfully that he 
only wished he could hire him. At one point, Jal- 
loud lost his temper and ordered Hammer to leave 
the country. Hammer left his chair, walked around 
the table, put his arm around the Deputy Prime 
Minister, and calmed him down. Finally, there 
came a point when Hammer and Jalloud went into 
a corner and shook hands—it was an agreement in 
outline. Hammer then decided that it was time to 
withdraw himself from the negotiations. But spe- 
cific problems remained. 

Everything he had created, everything he still 
planned to do—it all rested on the outcome, and he was 
too old to start again. *I want to stay in Libya," he told 
George Williamson at the airport as he departed on 
September 3. “Make a deal—if possible." 

The next day the negotiators struck a bargain 
that gave the Libyans their 20 percent increase in 
royalties and taxes. By the end of September vir- 
tually all the other companies had given in. The 
increase that Libya first extracted from Occidental 
was to result in the greatest change in oil pricing 
in a generation. More than any other single devel- 
opment, save the October War of 1973, it upset 
the orderly marketing of oil. Three months later, in 
December, 1970, the members of OPEC, jealous of 
and at the same time emboldened by the Libyan 
victory, succeeded for the first time in making 
common demands against the oil companies. 

In August, 1973, the Libyans took over 51 per- 
cent of Oxy's operations, for which they paid $136 
million. That settlement was actually something of 
a godsend, or at least a windfall. The actual profit 
margin had been so narrow on the Libyan opera- 
tion, and the accumulation of debt so great, that 
one former top executive declares, "Libya came as 
close to being a disaster from the profit point of 
view as anything else." 

But it was Libya, and Hammer's determination 
to go in there, that had made Occidental into a 
major international company. 


II. The Merchant Prince, or 
Armand's Way 


Hammer has never let success interfere with his 
iconoclastic way of doing things. "It was the most 
informal company I had ever seen," observed one 
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former executive. Hammer explains his "theory of 
management" this way: "I work at my job seven 
days a week, ten to fourteen hours a day. I’m also 
in touch with people, and I know everything that 
is going on. I don't believe in the Army way, with 
the corporal reporting to the sergeant and so forth. 
I like the system where a commander-in-chief can 
call up a lieutenant or a major. If you're headiag a 
corporation, theres no excuse for not knowing 
what's going on. The worst thing is when the chief 
executive is taken by surprise, when he's been iso- 
lated, and information is filtered to him. I owe my 
life to the fact that nothing's ever happened that I 
didn't foresee.” He chuckles. “Of course, I’ve fore- 
seen some things that haven’t happened!” 

Although he comes into the office twice a day, 
he really runs the company from his home, a few 
minutes away from Occidental headquarters in the 
Los Angeles suburb of Westwood. The house is a 
brick and wood mansion with a winding staircase 
that connects his bedroom to an indoor poo, in 
which he swims for a half-hour each morning—his 
head out of water so that he can listen to the radio 
news. Health-conscious, he tries to adhere to what 
he calls a “modified” Dr. Atkins diet, with few car- 
bohydrates, but not always with success. He drinks 
an occasional glass of wine. He works in a small, 
book-lined study, next to the pool, which is ceco- 
rated with an Abraham Lincoln bust, an Armand 
Hammer bust, and a caricature of himself sur- 
rounded by telephones. That last is appropriate, 
for his Westwood office is plugged into a WATS 
line, and he telephones endlessly, all through the 
day and night, all over the world, with no thought 
to the hour at the other end, asking careful, to-the- 
point questions, making detailed notes on his vrhite 
paper, and then delivering directions and orders. It 
is estimated, in a forthcoming friendly biography 
by Bob Considine, that Hammer's personal phone 
bill exceeds a million dollars a year. 

The house is decorated with a number of what 
appear to be masterpieces, but which upon closer 
examination turn out to be copies of masterpieces 
he owns, executed by his wife. "What do you think 
of my Modigliani?” Hammer will say to guests, 
and they will politely tell him how grand i: is. 
"Took you in, didn't I" Hammer will laugh. re- 
vealing that this particular Modigliani's Woman of 
the People was actually painted by Frances Ham- 
mer. 

The third Mrs. Hammer, Irish by descent, 
wealthy in her own right, and originally a cus- 
tomer of the Hammer Galleries, calls gardening 
and painting her hobbies, but her real hcbby 
seems to be Armand Hammer. She goes on vir- 
tually every trip with him, pampering him, taking 
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care of him, dashing off the plaae to buy him a tie 
or a coat, and telling him thet he's not keeping 
warm enough. 

The two of them spend more than half the year 
on the Doctor's business travels. Once airborne, he 
climbs into his pajamas, puts or lounging robe and 
slippers brought him by the copilot, listens to tapes 
of Bing Crosby, Nat “King” Ccle, or some Hawai- 
ian songs, passes out sections of Florida grapefruit, 
tries to keep from nibbling too many cookies, and 
takes frequent naps in a cork-lined bedroom in the 
rear of the plane. Sleep is one secret of his success. 
He nods off in cars to and from the airport, in in- 
tervals during conferences, everywhere. “One day, 
it had to be 1922, he and I are in a sleigh going 
through a forest in the Urals,” Victor, his brother 
and associate, once recalled. “He’s asleep in the 
sleigh. Suddenly, we make a saarp turn to avoid 
hitting a tree. Armand falls out on the snow. I 
think he’s dead, but no. He’s still asleep!” Yet this 
seventy-seven-year-old man will still work through 
the night preparing testimony for a Senate com- 
mittee or revising a proposal for a negotiation in 
Moscow. 

Like any prince, he usually travels with a reti- 
nue. He and his party will take a table in a restau- 
rant at, say, Claridge’s, where he likes to stay while 
in London. There will be several empty chairs. But 
then, one after another, delegations of businessmen 
and trade officials—Russians, Italians, Frenchmen, 
Saudi Arabians—come to the chairs and make their 
cases. Hammer, with hooded eyes, attends like a 
tortoise, giving nothing away from under his im- 
penetrable shell. Finally the tortoise asks the ques- 
tion or two that the delegation did not want to 
hear. If the tortoise likes their answers, he keeps 
them for a few more minutes and plans the next 
step; otherwise, he waves them away immediately, 
making room for the next group. But more ani- 
mation fills him when he and his entourage move 
into Moscow: there he is on stage all the time, rec- 
ognized, trying to please his audience, and, in the 
words of one former member of the retinue, he be- 
comes a “big greeter.” He is barely able to get 
through his meal in the restaurant at the Hotel 
National, so busy is he jumping up to shake hands 
and say hello to the Minister of This and the Dep- 
uty Minister of That. 

Many are the satisfactions of being the prince, 
of command, of giving orders, of being waited 
upon, of conquering. He still calls his brother Vic- 
tor from California to tell him what business deci- 
sions to make for the Hammer Galleries in New 
York. "He's always supervising, said Victor. "He's 
the guiding spirit of everything.” And only his own 
direction makes him happy. “When Armand 
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Hammer repeats like a prayer that every man has his price. 


earned his first big money in whiskey, a friend said 
to him, ‘you have to get a yacht," Victor con- 
tinued. *He used to get so goddamn seasick that 
when he'd go to Europe in the old days, he'd put 
on his pajamas, sip champagne, and stay in his 
cabin for the entire trip. He couldn't stand up. But 
with the yacht he had something to run, and once 
he was the owner, he was never seasick again." 

When you get accustomed to command, you as- 
sume you will get your way. "If Dr. Hammer 
wants to accomplish something, he pursues it with 
total zeal and dedication," Oxy president Joseph 
Baird said. “It’s unthinkable for him that he won't 
succeed." And he will do everything he can to 
bring about a desired action, no doubt convinced 
that the end—détente, peace and prosperity, the 
well-being of his stockholders, his own glory—jus- 
tifies the means. He repeats like a prayer that ev- 
ery man has his price. That means playing rough, 
even when the stakes are small. In 1972, for in- 
stance, he and attorney Arthur Groman threatened 
the Ford Foundation with an assault on its tax- 
exempt status if it did not withdraw funding from 
a public interest law firm in California that had 
helped block oil drilling by Occidental on the Los 
Angeles coastline. 


ammer's only relief from his business 

quests is art. As befits a merchant prince, 

he is wrapped in the aura of Patron. In 
1965, he gave his first collection of minor Old 
Masters, mostly seventeenth-century Dutch paint- 
ings from Russia, to the University of Southern 
California. He then started building up a new col- 
lection of Barbizon painters, Impressionists, and 
post-Impressionists. Of his collections, one, made 
up of Old Master drawings put together for him 
by the National Gallery, is considered first-rate; in 
fact, superb. The Hammer Galleries in New York. 
nominally under the direction of Victor, is a com- 
mercial gallery, pushing Impressionists, post-Im- 
pressionists, Americana, and, with hullabaloo, the 
work of the late Grandma Moses. In 1971, how- 
ever, Hammer also acquired the Knoedler Gallery. 
the oldest in Manhattan and certainly one of the 
most distinguished galleries in the United States. 
Hammer arranged the outstanding 1973 exhibition 
of forty-eight French post-Impressionist paintings 
from the Soviet Union, and he has recently ar- 
ranged an exchange of Old Masters between the 
Soviet Union and the United States—the Sovie: 
loan serves as part of its contribution to the Amer- 
ican Bicentennial. He has even allowed that wha: 
he enjoys is not the possession of a painting bu: 
the hunting, the negotiating, the acquisition. 


Armand's way has created a principality in 
which the monarch more or less governs by divine 
right, surrounded by an attentive court and con- 
stantly waging war on his own bureaucracy. (Inside 
the company, he is known not only as “the Doc- 
tor" but also as *Doctor"—as in “Go see Doctor.") 
Almost at random, he will assign a particular prob- 
lem to a particular executive, with no attention to 
the organizational chart. He rarely communicates 
to his staff by letter or memo, and many execu- 
tives feel that when he does resort to writing, it is 
often simply to make a record for the files. Once, 
with some pride, he told one of his prize personnel 
acquisitions, former senator Albert Gore of Ten- 
nessee, who is now chairman of Occidental’s Island 
Creek Coal subsidiary, that he has never turned in 
an expense account to Occidental and has never 
taken a vacation from running the company. 

The daily operations he leaves to others. Said 
Oxy's president Joseph Baird. “He is more inter- 
ested in new opportunities or in concentrating on a 
problem; and, after all, every problem is an op- 
portunity.” Once Albert Gore chided Hammer, 
"How come you don't let me hear from you more 
often?" 

“You wait until something goes wrong,” said the 
Doctor. 

Hammer watches out not only for problems, but 
also for threats or cabals, and he always tries to 
ensure that a// information is getting through to 
him. The flow, however, is never two-way. “Ham- 
mer never lets anybody know the full story," said 
one former executive. That style was one of the 
main reasons for the recurrent and embittering ex- 
odus from the Oxy boardroom. "I haven't tried to 
hurt these fellows, and I didn't want to say any- 
thing to prevent their getting jobs someplace else," 
Hammer told me. “I don't have to defend myself. 
But in each case, there was a definite reason, a 
business reason. When you take over a company, 
you inherit fellows who don't make the grade. 1 
don't think we've lost one real good man." 

But Hammer's explanation does not really ex- 
plain what has been an extraordinarily high turn- 
over. “You don't have any real idea how many 
people went in and came out," said former vice 
president Thomas Wachtell. "He's an acquisitor of 
people. Once you're in his camp he's continually 
looking for somebody else, because the grass is al- 
ways greener, and because he figures if somebody 
else has a guy, then that guy must be all right. 
He'd make promises that are impossible or for one 
reason or another are not kept. A man comes 
aboard, and Hammer says, ‘You're going to be 
Number One Man, you're after me, and you're go- 
ing to know everything and do this, that, and the 
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"Well, tell the lady that a// masterpieces have to be 


touched up!” Armand said. 


other thing. Then it doesn't turn out that way six 
months or two years later, and the man leaves, 
and he bitterly blames Doctor for having misled 
him or having brought him aboard under false 
pretenses or taking nis company away from him.” 

The bitterness, then, stems from the disruption 
of trust, a trust created by Hammer's own manaer. 
"Everybody who has been around him on a close 
basis," said one associate, "has felt the over- 
whelming need—and I’ve felt that need myself—to 
have his approval. There are so many men I’ve 
met, who came and went in key positions in the 
company, who rose and fell on the whole theorv of 
a father-son relationship. The guys who left are 
the guys who couldn't work out the relationship, 
who found him, in their view, to be the bad father 
ultimately. It was more emotion than anything 
else.” Said one of those men, an heir apparent 
who left after a series of bitter disagreements with 
the Doctor: “Hammer is a very warm guy, essen- 
tially very kind. At the same time, he trusts no 
one. The Doctor goes through people.” 


Ill. Trouble 


Hammer’s management style, or lack of it, con- 
tributed to major financial problems. The Libyan 
investment alone had cost $450 million before oil 
even began to flow. “When we really get rolling in 
Libya," Hammer had remarked in 1969, “our 
problem will be what to do with the money." But 
in the course of the next few years, there seemed 
to be a real possibility that Occidental could roll 
right off the side into the deep end, drowning in a 
debt approaching one billion dollars. In 1970-1671, 
scenting another major shortage—this in oil in Eu- 
rope, because of possible nationalization or shut- 
downs in Libya—and in order to hedge his cwn 
hefty bets, Hammer gobbled up leases on oil tank- 
ers. That shortage did not occur; Occidental 
racked up a net loss of $67 million in 1971—quite 
a turn-around from the big profit of the year 
before. 

Occidental failed to mention the prospect of ma- 
jor losses on its tanker leases when it tried to sell 
some stock in 1971. an omission that happens to 
be against the law. This led to a complaint by :he 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Hammer did 
not fight it; instead, he signed a consent decree, 
not admitting guilt but also promising not to do 
whatever he had not admitted doing. In fact, this 
was the second Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion complaint against Occidental. The company 
had also been charged with issuing "false and mis- 
leading" earnings statements and press releases in 
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1969 and 1970, including a failure to report that 
Libya was cutting back on its production. That too 
had been settled with a consent decree. 

Hammer had always promoted Occidental's for- 
tunes in a rather exuberant fashion. In 1964 he an- 
nounced indications of “a gold deposit" on some 
Occidental land in Montana—and the stock imme- 
diately jumped four dollars. Then. in 1966, he de- 
clared that explorations on company land in Ne- 
vada suggested "we may have one of the largest 
iron ore deposits in the Western part of the U.S." 
(Not much has been heard about either of these 
discoveries since.) The company tended to an- 
nounce a single oil strike in two or three different 
press releases, without ever quite making clear that 
it was the same blessed event. This reflected Ham- 
mer's own style. One businessman remembers 
being present when Armand took a phone call 
from Victor. After a few minutes Armand burst 
out, “Well, tell the lady that a// masterpieces have 
to be touched up!" 

In some ways, what it came down to was that 
Hammer was treating Occidental as a one-man 
show, not a public company hedged in by securi- 
ties laws. By 1971, not only was the company los- 
ing a lot of money, but Hammer and his organiza- 
tion were losing their credibility, which, in the 
talkative world of high finance, may be even worse 
than losing your money. Mutual funds and other 
institutional investors swore off the company’s 
stock. Senior executives, distressed with Hammer’s 
style, began to leave Occidental. Stockholders, act- 
ing on the basis of the 1971 SEC complaint, 
started to bring class action suits against Oxy. But 
most important, the value of the stock plunged. 

Hammer was in trouble. 


IV. Hammer Goes Questing Anew for 
Soviet Treasure 


There were two strategies for dealing with this 
situation. One was to calm down and concentrate 
on making the company work. So recommended 
the top financial officers, who were alarmed by the 
company’s heavy debt, but that was not the kind 
of strategy to appeal to the Doctor. He had lived 
too dangerously for too long to adopt suddenly 
Prudent Man rules for running a multinational 
company. He needed ideas; but he had ideas. He 
always had ideas. (“You give Armand one idea, 
and he comes back with five,” was the diagnosis of 
S. L. Hoffman, a retired dress manufacturer who 
has known Armand since 1917, and who first sug- 
gested liquidating the Russian art through depart- 
ment stores in 1931.) Here the chain of Armand 
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Hammer's life in fact began to curve in on itself. 
In his autobiography, The Quest of the Romanoff 
Treasure, he had lovingly described the real trea- 
sures of Mother Russia—not the czar’s jewels, but 
the raw materials that lay on and under the earth. 
It was as though he had planted a time capsule for 
himself to open and spur his memory some forty 
years later. He summoned up the ghosts of Russia 
past, the long-dead Lenin and the young Hammer, 
and, with his never-ceasing talent for self-promo- 
tion, teased the world with visions of the biggest 
trading deal in the history of man. He had not 
shared these plans with top officers of Occidental; 
indeed, communication had virtually broken down. 

We can't live like this, said one of those officers, 
who had been arguing that Oxy and the Doctor 
had to calm down. 

Yes, we can, replied the Doctor. 

And so, in 1972, several top officers left the com- 
pany, and Hammer went back to Russia, chasing 
the past and the future at the same time. 

Hammer had, in fact, tried to move in that di- 
rection a decade before. In early 1961, his friend 
and fellow cattle breeder Senator Gore had ar- 
ranged for the Commerce Department to sponsor 
Hammer on a trip to the Soviet Union to investi- 
gate possibilities for drumming up trade. He saw 
Anastas Mikoyan, to whom he had delivered trac- 
tors in 1922. They talked over old times and 
present problems. Two days later, he had à two- 
hour conversation with Khrushchev. This contact 
Hammer cultivated. Khrushchev wanted fertilizer 
plants for the Soviet Union; and finally, in London 
in September, 1964, Hammer announced with fan- 
fare that he and British associates expected to sign 
“relatively soon” a contract with the Soviet Union 
to build such plants—up to ten of them at $100 
million per plant. 

But *relatively soon" was an overstatement. That 
deal never came off. It was, though, a kind of 
mock-up of Hammer’s current Soviet ventures. “It 
is the same deal!” Hammer exclaimed. “It took us 
ten years, but the timing wasn't right then." What 
he meant was that time was running out then for 
Khrushchev, who—castigated by his colleagues for 
*harebrained schemes" in agriculture—was re- 
moved from power later in that same autumn, 
1964. “The people who came after him didn't feel 
the same urgency," said Hammer, shaking his head 
as he added, “Khrushchev had a real feel for agri- 
culture—he was a farmer." 

The Doctor began to pick up momentum in the 
early 1970s. In the afterglow of the first 
Nixon-Brezhnev summit, in 1972, he was invited 
to visit Moscow by Jermen Gvishiani, deputy 
chairman of the Soviet State Committee for 


Science and Technology, Premier Kosygin’s son-in- 
law, and a very important men in the Brezhnev 
opening to the West. From here on, we find a text- 
book of how to do business with the Russians, or 
at least how Armand Hammer does business: He 
whizzes in and out of Moscow every month, break- 
ing a bottleneck or signing an agreement, and 
when he can do neither, he zives a gift or an- 
nounces something he has already announced be- 
fore, or finds some other way to drum up public- 


ity. 


e arrived again in Moscow in July, 1972, 
almost fifty-one years to the day since his 
first business trip to Moscow. His retinue 

included, as lawyer, Sargent Shriver. (Which is 
why George McGovern couldn't reach Shriver dur- 
ing the 1972 Democratic Convention and so 
dropped his name from consideration for the vice 
presidential spot on the ticket—the first time 
around.) Hammer was the consummate actor. At 
the right moment in a meeting with the chief So- 
viet planners, he pulled from ais pocket what ap- 
peared to be a handwritten note and read from it— 
it was a commendation from Lenin, saying how 
welcome Armand Hammer would a/ways be in the 
Soviet Union. The hard-boiled planners were 
deeply affected; some seemed on the edge of tears. 
Now, it should be remembered that Hammer had 
arrived at just the time that the Russians were 
dashing into the American commodity markets to 
execute the Great Grain Deal. 

One of his early meetings was with First Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Trade Ivan Semichastnov. 
*Oh, Dr. Hammer," said the First Deputy Minis- 
ter, “I remember you from the 1964 fertilizer 
deal." 

“Yes,” replied Hammer with his genial, brazen 
confidence, “and if you'd made that deal then, 
you'd not be buying a billion dollars of American 
grain now." 

"Why do you say that?" 

This was the question Hammer the salesman was 
waiting for: “Because, with chemical fertilizers, 
when theres a drought or & poor harvest, the 
moisture is retained in the ground longer, and you 
can still get a good crop. Anc if it's a good year, 
then you'll get a bumper crop, which will carry 
you over in bad years." 

When he returned to his hotel, Hammer received 
a phone call from Leonid Kostandov, Minister of 
the Chemical Industry, with whom he had nego- 
tiated eight years before, askirg him to stop by in 
the morning. 

“You started something." Kostandov told him 
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the next day. “I received a phone call from Mr. 
Patolichev, Minister of Foreign Trade. He wanted 
to know my opinion, if we had made that deal, is 
it true that we would not have had to spend one 
or two billion dollars for grain. I told him thet he 
was right, and then Mr. Patolichev said to me, 
‘What are you waiting for? Make the deal" " 

It was not to be that quick. What Hammer did 
sign, after seeing eighteen senior ministers in five 
days, was not a contract but a preliminary p-oto- 
col, which merely held out the prospect for scien- 
tific and technical cooperation. Commerce Secre- 
tary Peter Peterson, in Morocco on his way to 
Moscow to negotiate an overarching Soviet- 
American trade agreement, received urgent notifi- 
cation that Hammer was coming to see him, 
and Hammer almost immediately showed up in 
Morocco, straight from Moscow. But Pete-son 
could not understand what the excitement was 
about; Hammer's "agreement" seemed diffuse and 
preliminary. 

Hammer meanwhile was sending back to Mos- 
cow a Telex of his planned press statement in 
which he mentioned billions of dollars worth of 
deals. "What? Are you out of your mind?" ex- 
claimed Gvishiani in impeccable English to the 
Oxy official who showed him the release. Gviskiani 
went through the statement with a pencil, crossing 
out every reference to dollar transactions. The 
bowdlerized version was sent back to Hammer. 
Hammer flew on to London, where, on July 18. he 
officially announced the deal, although careful now 
to avoid any dollar figures. When asked about one 
report that pegged the "value" of the deal a: $3 
billion, Hammer replied pleasantly, “I wonder 
where they got that from." In fact, leaks from Oxy 
officials led to news stories around the world sug- 
gesting that Hammer .had actually committed the 
Russians to a multibillion-dollar trade deal. Oxy 
stock, in chaotic buying, jumped almost three 
points on the New York Stock Exchange. 

None of this was known to Peter Peterson, who, 
arriving in Moscow on July 20, walked immedi- 
ately into a news conference, where the first qaes- 
tion concerned Dr. Hammer's deal. Peterson re- 
plied that it was premature to consider the 
protocol commercial: *It is an understanding to co- 
operate in exploring a variety of deals." Now who 
should have been visiting at the White House on 
July 20 to "report" to the President but Dr. Ar- 
mand Hammer? “Hammer raised hell with the 
President,” said a former top Administration offi- 
cial. 

On his next trip Hammer carried with him a let- 
ter-this one not from Lenin but from Nixon— 
blessing his efforts, which he showed to Russian 
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leaders. The Soviet reaction seems to have been, at 
the least, detached: Kostandov, the Minister for 
the Chemical Industry, remarked with a certain 
irony that Hammer was worth several million dol- 
lars more than on his last trip, the figure indicating 
that the Soviets knew exactly how many shares of 
Occidental Hammer owned, and exactly how high 
the stock had moved on the news of the Russian 
deals. Hammer laughed. 

In such circumstances began the Doctor's 
monthly trips to the Soviet Union in pursuit of the 
closing of those broadly outlined deals. Fertilizer 
was at the front of his mind, but there was also a 
trade center deal, a nickel- and metal-plating deal, 
and—still unclosed—a natural gas deal and a gar- 
bage disposal deal. At the conclusion of a meeting 
in September, 1972, Premier Kosygin asked Ham- 
mer if he would like to see Lenin's office. Of 
course. On Lenin's desk sat a bronze monkey, 
holding a skull. *I gave this as a gift in 1922," said 
Hammer. "I bought it in London on the way back 
to the Soviet Union." He also gave new presents in 
these months: a million-dollar Goya painting, two 
original Lenin letters (which he had obtained for 
the purpose of giving by trading a painting to a 
New York collector) and, much less publicized, 
copies of Dr. Atkins’ Diet Revolution. These last he 
gave to certain overweight Soviet officials, with his 
medical advice to shed some pounds. 

In January, 1973, he had his first meeting with 
the man he later described as "the chairman of the 
board," General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev. Once 
again, the Lenin connection: Hammer told him 
that he had met Lenin in the same building and in 
the same office, and added that Brezhnev person- 
ally reminded him of Lenin. The eyes of the 
present General Secretary misted with tears. *He's 
a very warmhearted man," Hammer said of Brezh- 
nev. "Not long ago," added the Doctor, *David 
Rockefeller invited me to a small gathering to 
meet German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. I got 
talking with Schmidt in a corner, and he agreed 
that Brezhnev was very warmhearted. Brezhnev's 
following on the same path that Lenin laid out 
fifly years ago, with the New Economic Policy, 
which was really détente, but Lenin of course went 
much farther with concessions." 

Brezhnev allowed an NBC camera crew to film 
the two together for an American documentary 
and declared, “Armand Hammer has expended 
considerable effort. I help him. He helps me. It is 
mutual. We do not discuss secrets. Just business." 
That Brezhnev meeting did certainly help over- 
come obstacles set up by middle-level Russian bu- 
reaucrats. These officials disliked the notion that 
Hammer would help “save” the Soviet Union 


“This is no ten-million-dollar transaction," said the Soviet 


trade minister. “It covers twenty years. . . . 


again, as he had done with his drugs and grain 
deals in the first years of the Bolshevik regime. 
They also resented his direct access to the top. and 
his refusal to stay in official channels. 

There were many meetings within his own com- 
pany, where executives argued that Oxy did not 
have the technology to deliver the fertilizer com- 
ponent at the price Hammer wanted to deliver it. 
Hammer simply chose not to hear their doubts. 
But both top Russian and American officials 
wanted a big. long-term deal firmed up to show 
some progress on the trade side of détente, to 
prove that things were happening. On April 12, 
1973, speeded along with Brezhnev's personal 
blessings, Hammer signed the "letter of intent" in 
Moscow for a twenty-year multibillion-dollar ferti- 
lizer deal. But it was still only an outline with 
many question marks. 

Hammer kept coming. In November, 1973, look- 
ing at the countryside as he flew into Moscow, the 
Doctor suddenly conceived the idea that Russia 
could use a golf course for the Western business- 
men who would be staying at the trade center he 
was promoting. (And he could always use some ex- 
tra publicity.) Brezhnev accepted the gift, although 
the Soviet Embassy in London quickly put out a 
disclaimer: “Mr. Brezhnev certainly does not play 
golf." (Hammer obviously is not donating the land; 
his gift is in fact restricted to the costs of golf balls 
and tees and electric carts.) 


B early 1974, critics in the business world 
were asking how Occidental, with its great 
debt load, could finance those vast plans, 
and were wondering if Hammer would ever sign. 
*Can Oxy Petroleum find the money?" asked a 
skeptical Business Week. The Russians had asked 
other firms to bid for construction of the fertilizer 
plants, although an executive from one of the oth- 
ers was candid enough to admit that only Hammer 
could have invented such a complicated barter 
deal in the first place. One top Oxy executive told 
me that the worldwide inflation was "our number 
one problem" in the fertilizer deal. "It's practically 
impossible to hold prices for a long period of time 
while there are so many technical problems to be 
clarified. To a certain extent, flexibility is rather 
difficult to accept on the Soviet side. They want to 
know where they're going, and they're looking for 
firm prices. After all, they have their Five Years. 
and they don't want :o take any chances without 
knowing the price." 

Yet Russians at the highest levels seem to have 
had faith in Hammer. They take that Lenin con- 
nection very seriously. Part of it, indeed, is almost 
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religious, but part is political. They would have 
had to invent an Armand Hammer who had done 
business with Lenin and who would now do busi- 
ness with them if he had not graciously offered 
himself. It is a question not only of aura but of le- 
gitimacy for such an opening to the West. How 
fortunate that they have the texts of Lenin's bless- 
ings on Hammer ventures. At the same time, they 
are grateful to Hammer for the visibility he gives 
to Soviet-American trade, for his willingness (dem- 
onstrated by no other corporate leader) to identify 
himself with this trade, and his unflagging energy 
in its pursuit. Or, as Deputy Foreign Trade Minis- 
ter Vladimir Alkhimov put it to me, for Hammer 
it’s "toil, toil, toil." 


$8 million preliminary design contract (with 

the USSR Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try) for an international trade center that will pro- 
vide foreign businessmen with over a thousand ho- 
tel rooms, apartments, and offices, all desperately 
needed in space-short Moscow. The vast complex 
will cover ten acres on the banks of the Moskva 
River across from the Hotel Ukraine, which sets up 
an interesting contrast-American Airport Modern 
versus Stalinist Wedding-Cake Gothic. 

At last, two months later, at the end of June, 
1974, the arduous negotiations came to an end; 
during that final, hollow, Nixon-Brezhnev summit, 
Hammer sold—and sold big. He signed the con- 
tracts—what he modestly called the “global agree- 
ments"—that activated the $20 billion fertilizer 
deal. And why did the negotiations take so long? 
“This is no ten-million-dollar transaction,” said 
Deputy Foreign Trade Minister Alkhimov. “It cov- 
ers twenty years, and people on both sides wanted 
to be certain that it would be effective and profit- 
able. So it was carefully calculated." After the deal 
was closed, Hammer summed up the whole effort: 
"There are many ways of selling. and sometimes 
you have to be resourceful to devise a deal. And 
that is why this deal looks so complex." 

But let us try to simplify what may be the larg- 
est trading deal in the history of mankind. The 
deal is a huge package, with two main elements: 
the trading of commodities, in which Occidental is 
centrally interested, and the building of a fertilizer 
infrastructure in the Soviet Union, in which Occi- 
dental is only partly interested. First, the barter of 
commodities, which begins in 1978: Occidental will 
provide the Russians with a million tons of con- 
centrated phosphates, shipped from Florida to the 
Soviet Union. In exchange. the Soviet Union will 
ship a million tons of potash, a million tons of 


i April, 1974, another step: Hammer signed an 
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Hammer's Moscow apartment is located right at the 


intersection of superpower politics. 


urea, and 1.5 million tons of ammonia. Ancther 
600,000 tons of ammonia will be thrown in each 
year to pay back the foreign credits. The deal will 
run over twenty years, with the books balanced at 
whatever are world market prices. At current world 
prices, it is worth $1 billion a year. 

But these commodities cannot be shipped back 
and forth without altering the industrial geography 
of the Soviet Union, and here is where the engi- 
neering operation begins. Occidental will build 
Storage facilities near Riga and Odessa. Oxy has 
several associates in the deal: one of them (Chem- 
ico, a division of General Tire) will build four 
plants at Togliatti in the Volga River Vallev to 
manufacture ammonia from natural gas, and a 
French concern will build two more. Occidental 
will help establish a rail network, and will prob- 
ably participate in the construction of a 1400-mile 
ammonia pipeline network, the longest such net- 
work in the world. 

Hammer has made himself into the bigzest 
American businessman in the Russian trade A 
simple measure: his projects account for $218 mil- 
lion out of the $469 million so far extended in 
loans at subsidized rates for Soviet trade by the 
U. S. Export-Import Bank. Don't think, however, 
that Hammer is content to be an industrialist, a 
captain of industry: scrape away the paint on the 
portrait of Dr. H., the oil tycoon, and you will find 
underneath it an old painting of young Armand, 
the middleman and agent for any and all Wes:ern 
companies, selling his entrée and expertise for a 
very high price. How else do you explain his role 
in the trade center? Occidental is, after all, a natu- 
ral resource company, not a hotel company. Ar- 
mand got even farther afield when he attempted to 
get himself and superagent Marvin Josephson ap- 
pointed as middlemen for the international televi- 
sion rights to the 1980 Moscow Olympics—in this 
case, the Russians decided they wanted to do it 
themselves. 

His proclivity for agentry even applies to the 
proposed multibillion-dollar twenty-five-year natu- 
ral gas development at Yakutsk in Siberia. El Faso 
Natural Gas generated the project, then inv ted 
Hammer and Occidental in as partners. 

"Why Hammer?" somebody asked Howard 
Boyd, chairman of El Paso. 

“We needed Hammer,” Boyd replied, “because he’s 
the only man who can get through to the Soviets.” 

“How do you know that’s true?" 

“He told us.” 

Hammer was probably wise to cut himself in, for 
some geologists believe that the only likely spot for 
finding new, Middle Eastern-size deposits of gas 
and oil is in Siberia. But the deal is still far, far 
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off. The Yakutsk reserves have yet to be proven; 
that proving will require a $100 million investment 
bv the American companies involved, as well as 
another $100 million from Japanese partners. Even 
if the initial credits should appear and the reserves 
should be proved, and even if the Americans and 
Russians and Japanese should by some fluke work 
out a long-term pricing agreement, powerful con- 
gressional opposition is certain, because the invest- 
ment of $4 or $5 billion in new foreign production 
runs counter to the national goal of promoting do- 
mestic production. 

Like other Hammer projects, Yakutsk is a large 
gamble, and while many other businessmen in 
East- West trade regard Hammer with distrust and 
distaste, he also gets their grudging admiration. 
"You have to admit that Hammer thinks big, and 
most American businessmen don't," said one top 
executive in this field. “I came back from Moscow 
with a package on the scale of the Hammer deal, 
and everybody in New York threw up their hands 
in terror and dived under their desks. They 
couldn't comprehend it." 

Just as he portrays himself as a patron of the 
arts, so Hammer also offers himself as a patron of 
peace, a vessel of détente. "You're more apt to 
have peace with a country you trade with, trade 
based upon mutual need, and long-term twenty- or 
thirty-year contracts are the best insurance you can 
have," he said. "One reason that I’m doing busi- 
ness with the Russians is that there's room. for 
someone who knows how to do business with Rus- 
sians to help lead the way." But then, Hammer is 
not in business to be a statesman. *I don't think 
he would have any philanthropic concern for the 
USSR,” said Neil Jacoby of UCLA, who has ac- 
companied Hammer on some of his Soviet trips. 
"He's a profit-seeker. He saw an opportunity for 
profitable ventures by Occidental. Perhaps there is 
something extra, but it wouldn't exist if he saw no 
profit." 


he search for profits in such terrain inevita- 
bly has involved Hammer in politics, most 
recently in the fight over the Jackson 
amendment, whereby Congress. led by Senator 
Henry Jackson, sought to link increased Jewish 
emigration from the Soviet Union with credits and 
most-favored-nation status for Soviet exports to the 
United States. The Russians decided that the costs 
of the package outweighed the benefits, and re- 
nounced the whole deal last January. 
Hammer was very much in the middle of ma- 
neuvering, as a major trader with the Soviet 
Union, and as a non-practicing Jew whose own 


family had emigrated from Russia. A realist, he 
quickly grasped the temper of Congress, and from 
then on did what he could to help make a deal. 
He kept open his links with Jackson but also urged 
senators and Jewish groups to be reasonable and 
realistic, not to press too hard, not to insult the 
Russians by offering a pittance in credits. 

“The Russians have made progress," he told me 
last December. “Think of the time of Stalin. Rus- 
sia showed goodwill by taking off the education 
tax in 1972. If we don't push them too hard, if we 
don't give the impression that we're interfering in 
their internal affairs, they will relax their emigra- 
tion policies. Thev have always lived up to their 
commitments. Only a couple of hundred thousand 
people are involved. I haven't seen or felt any 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. Brezhnev went 
out of his way to tell me that there is no anti-Sem- 
itism in the Soviet Union." 

But at some point, probably in December, the 
Russians decided that too much was being asked 
of them, for which they were getting too little in 
return. A few days before the Soviets renounced 
the entire deal, Hammer met with Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin. *By the time I saw Dobrynin," 
Hammer told me recently, “it was too far gone. 
The Russians were backed into a corner." But he 
puts on the best face. the only one he can, and 
downplays the importance of the break. "It's just 
slowed things up. Things will move along, and a 
new bill or amendment will be introduced which 
will clear up the atmosphere. They’re letting Jews 
out quite freely now—with no pressure. I know of a 
whole group that has left.” In fact, according to 
authoritative estimates, emigration is how at an an- 
nual rate of under 10.000—compared to 33,000 in 
1973—and harassment has increased. Whether this 
represents a change in Soviet policy or only a tough 
signal to the West is open to speculation. 

Meanwhile the Doctor himself, industrious and 
patient, is doing everything he can to move 
"things"—his "things"—along. The Jackson amend- 
ment clash affects his projects only in a limited 
way. The kind of imports from Russia he is con- 
tracing for—raw materials—are not much affected 
by the “most favored nation" question that is part 
of the Jackson amendment fight, and he already 
has substantial credits. The threat to him is more 
general—that the clash will spoil the atmosphere in 
which his creations are to flower. And what of 
these creations? The trade center, the most solid of 
the deals, is going forward, although Occidental 
has not yet managed to involve an international 
hotel chain. The fertilizer deal also stands a good 
chance of succeeding. Work is in progress, but a 
crucial point to watch is whether Occidental suc- 


ceeds in producing its concentrated phosphate at a 
reasonable cost. The same goes for the tankers that 
will be necessary to ferry the ‘ertilizer components 
between continents. 

In general, however, the Russians, perhaps a 
little awed by Hammer’s boldness and energy; are 
willing to cooperate. “There's some nervousness 
among the Russians that Hammer’s overextended,” 
said one leading businessman with good Moscow 
contacts, “but they will go with him.” 

Hammer himself means to be in business in 
Russia for a long time. He is renovating a lavish 
apartment in Moscow with a beautiful view of the 
Kremlin from the balcony. H2 might occupy it a 
total of one month out of every year. Mrs. Ham- 
mer, he has explained, is sometimes unhappy when 
they are in Moscow because she likes to cook and 
does not have access to a kitchen. In the new 
apartment, however, she will be able to cook him 
all his meals to their mutual hearts' content. Thus 
is called up not only a portrzit of the young Ar- 
mand, squire of Brown House, but also a contem- 
porary print, showing a grandfatherly Hammer, re- 
laxing in the living room over his balance sheets, 
wearing a sweater that Mrs. Hammer purchased 
for him that day, perhaps gaziag out for a moment 
toward the Kremlin, while Mrs. Hammer busies 
herself over the stove—all cozy and snug and set- 
tled in their new apartment, which is located right 
at the intersection of superpower politics. 


V. Bottom Line 


Armand Hammer has always been resilient, 
bold, and resourceful. But resilience, boldness, and 
resourcefulness all have their limits. Hammer has 
no interest in retirement. “He and I have had long 
discussions about. that,” said former vice president 
Thomas Wachtell, “and whea you've worked as 
hard as he's worked for as long as he has, retire- 
ment will kill you." But in a few years infirmity, 
mortality, or a carefully execu:ed coup will remove 
him from power. Or the Watergate special prose- 
cutor. Hammer's is one of that office's remaining 
cases. Last December a onetime Hammer Washing- 
ton lobbyist, former Montana governor Tim Bab- 
cock, pleaded guilty to a charge that he did "aid 
and abet Armand Hammer ia the commission of 
the offense"—the offense beirg an illegal $54,000 
contribution to the 1972 Nixon campaign. That 
was the year Hammer was building his Russian 
deals, and campaign donations traditionally assure 
access to officialdom. Whether the special prose- 
cutor will seek to indict Hammer before closing up 
shop remains unclear. Hammer and his staff hope 
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He is the last of a line, a privateer from the past. 


that the prosecutor will forget the whole thing, and 
they are trying to put as much distance between 
Hammer and Babcock as possible. The word 
around Oxy headquarters today is that Babcock is 
useless, that he couldn't even get a presidential 
pen out of the White House. A conviction—even if 
the penalty were only a fine—would certainly 
threaten Hammer's hold on Occidental, especially 
if it were to encourage potential stockholders’ suits 
to change the composition of the board of d rec- 
tors. 

At this point, however, Occidental remains very 
much the company of this most unlikely of oilmen. 
What has he wrought and what will he leave? It is 
both a strong and a weak company. It owns on2 of 
the best coal companies, Island Creek, and its 
chemical subsidiary, Hooker, is also of high qual- 
ity; those two divisions produced almost two thirds 
of Oxy's handsome $281 million net profit in 1274. 
On the other hand, the company is encumbered 
with more than a billion dollars in long-term debt. 
However, as long as natural resource prices remain 
high, the company will have sufficient cash flow to 
deal with this debt. 

More immediate are two other problems. The 
first is oil. After Oxy's president, Joseph Baird, ad- 
dressed a group of stock analysts recently in Bos- 
ton, one of them remarked, "From the way he 
talked about the company, you'd never know -hat 
Oxy was involved with oil anywhere except in the 
North Sea." Most of the petroleum producion 
continues to be in Libya, where it is being 
squeezed on one side by the Libyan government 
and on the other by a sluggish world demand for 
oil. Production is way down; Oxy has actually 
been forced to sell some oil below cost; and it is 
expected that the international oil and gas division 
will be unprofitable in 1975. Furthermore, the Lib- 
yans have initiated discussions about nationalizing 
more than the 51 percent of Oxy's stake in Libya 
that they took over in 1973. Hammer launched in 
the late 1960s a worldwide oil exploration drive 
and has heralded oil strikes in Peru, Venezuela. 
and Nigeria. Today Peru looks promising. but 
Venezuela and Nigeria are highly uncertain. The 
only significant secure source is in the North. Sea, 
where the Piper Field, the very good field in which 
Oxy is a partner, will probably be most profitable. 

Not to be overlooked is the process for squeez- 
ing oil from shale rock, which the Doctor touts as 
the quick cure for the ills visited on the develooed 
world by OPEC. This process has the advantage of 
being done underground, in effect in a mine, and 
thus avoids the grave environmental effects of most 
shale oil processes. But no one knows whether it 
will work. “Conceptually, the process is very nice,” 
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observed geologist and oil economist Ernst von 
Metzsch. "There's none of that spent shale. But the 
thermodynamics are not very well understood. To 
bring this into an operational stage will require a 
lot of sophistication, and it looks like years and 
years of testing will be necessary before it comes 
on." 


he other problem concerns management in 

a post-Hammer era. The men around him 

have survived for the most part as yes-men, 
and outsiders wonder if anyone with strength and 
entrepreneurial energy will emerge to guide the 
company through the transition. Joseph Baird, who 
has a ‘vanking background, was brought in by 
Hammer to increase credibilitv in the financial 
community. He gives the impression of being a 
strong character in his own right, but is much 
more cautious than Hammer, and is only a year 
and a half into his heir apparency. He insists that 
his fate will be different from that of all the other 
heirs apparent. That remains to be seen. Further- 
more, Hammer has held his Soviet ventures so 
tightly that they lack a constituency of committed 
executives within the company. Will the interest 
and drive to do business with Russia remain when 
he leaves, taking his unique entrée to the Soviets 
with him? 

“There are great opportunities today!” Hammer 
said to me, with enthusiasm and with a hint of 
sadness. For, finally, the opportunities will outrun 
him. He is the last of a line, a privateer from the 
past, an anachronism, a patriarchical grain mer- 
chant from nineteenth-century Odessa who has 
learned how to calculate a price quickly, and buy 
and sell everything—from pharmaceuticals and art 
to whiskey and petroleum. And people. Forty years 
ago, he might have succeeded in establishing a 
great Hammer empire, Carnegie- or Rockefeller-style, 
but today, in an age of multinational corporations, 
that is no longer possible; and when he is gone from 
Occidental, Occidental will change, or even dis- 
appear, for it will certainly be bureaucratized, and 
perhaps another company will take it over. 

Meanwhile, he pushes the final day away by 
his frenetic, almost frantic, circling of the globe, re- 
fusing to acknowledge that that day will come. 
"Even though Doctor's age is advanced, it doesn't 
constrain the way he looks at things," said Joseph 
Baird. "He talks in terms of five or ten years, even 
though—" Baird paused—"he can be reasonably 
confident that in ten years he won't be in a day-to- 
day management position. He knows he can't con- 
tinue forever. He knows he's a mortal.” Baird 
sought the right words. “But he's an optimist.” O 
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l. 
A silver (-plated) bowl 


This is the story of a silver bowl. 
It may be one of the ten least sig- 
nificant anecdotes in modern politi- 
cal life, but l've been reading a 
book recently that encourages you 
to relax and enjoy such things: Ben- 


-— jamin C. Bradlee's CONVERSATIONS 


WITH KENNEDY (Norton, $7.95). 

The bowl was an unprepossessing 
little object. Nor silver, in fact: sil- 
ver-plated. But it had to perform a 
delicate chore; it had to serve as an 
anniversary present from the gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, John Chafee, 
to the President, John F. Kennedy, 
and his wife. 

On an afternoon in September, 
1963, the presidential party landed 
~ at Quonset Naval Air Station, 
- where Kennedy was greeted by 
_ Chafee. Kennedy’s friend Ben 
Bradlee was waiting in the helicop- 
ter when Kennedy returned, and he 
remembers that the President “was 
steaming at Chafee. First, because 
he had given the Kennedys a rather 
tacky, uninscribed, unadorned sil- 
ver-plated bowl. . . ." The second 
insult was that the airport ceremony 
had been prolonged for the benefit 
of newsmen. 

The helicopter lifted off, with the 
tacky little bowl on board. The 
President steamed. 

What can be going on here? 
Surely the President couldn't care 
about a bowl. He was not a greedy 
man. The President didn't want 
things, he had things. But the bowl 
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by Richard Todd 


offended his sense of occasion. Had 
it come from a nurse’s aide or an 
astronaut’s wife, he would have felt 
differently. But a governor. A gover- 
nor (particularly the governor of a 
perfectly proper little state like 
Rhode Island) is someone too much 
like oneself. Ee is supposed to be- 
have as one behaves. The President 
was not unaware of himself as a 
man who brought style—"that spe- 
cial grace"—wherever he went. But, 
Christ, you can't do it all alone. 
People have to play their roles. If 
you couldn't count on a governor to 
know what sor: of gift is suitable for 
a President ard his wife, then the 
world itself was a tackier place than 
one had thought. 

The afternocn was besmirched. 

The helicopter, after circling over 
an aircraft carrier whose crew stood 
at attention in the President's honor, 
set down at Hammersmith Farm, 
home of his in-laws. He embraced 
his waiting wife. They went toward 
the vast house. The President still 
held his little silver bowl. 

Now his mood lightened. He 
knew what to do with the bowl. He 
would give it to his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss, one of the 
relatively few Americans who 
looked on the President from some- 
where socially above: the President, 
Leader of the Free World, my son- 
in-law, this good-looking. new-mon- 
eyed, dangerows mick that Jackie 
married. He gave her the bowl in 
mock seriousness as a “token of his 
undying affection.” Bradlee was 
watching: “Mrs. Auchincloss cooed 
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like a Helen Hokinson dove, com- 
pletely convinced that Kennedy was 
serious . . . even when she gazed in 
dismay at the bowl itself." 

Nice. The little bowl had done its 
work at last, had reassured the Pres- 
ident of his soc:al worth. 

The point of this tale is not that 
Kennedy was an unusually fussy or 
arrogant fellew—though there's 
enough evidence in favor of that 
position to be round in the Bradlee 
book. The point is simply one that 
we already know: we're a nation of 
arrivistes, and .n his heart no one 
thinks he's quite arrived. John F. 
Kennedy wasnt exempt from the 
feeling, and one of the pleasures the 
book affords is its vignettes of presi- 
dential social competitiveness. He 
delights in one-upping Bradlee—ap- 
parently because Bradlee was a Bos- 
ton Brahmin—dotes, for example, on 
the Bradlees’ meekness in accepting 
the decision of a Washington danc- 
ing class not tc enroll their daugh- 
ter. 

It is hard not to enjoy the 
Bradlee book, which is laden with 
such small but telling social mo- 
ments. The “hard news" to be 
found in this book has already been 
widely covered Kennedy allowed 
Bradlee to know that he was privy 
to the FBI’s files on members of 
Congress and that he examined tax 
returns. Bradlee as a journalist and 
a pal, chose to be a pal first and 
not to explore tae propriety of such 
things. He's picked an inelegant 
time to publish this memoir, having - 
just enjoyed the high point of his 


Because ofth catalytic conv rter, 
GM cars use less gasoline. 
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E Y Primarily because cf the catalytic con- 
: verter, gas mileage on GM cars has been 
increased by 28% on a sales-weighted aver- 
age, according to EPA figures. 


The converter gives GM car owners 
the best of both worlds: emissions of carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbons are cut by about 
50% from the already lowered levels of 1974, 
and it is possible once more to tune engines 
for economy, drivability and performance. 
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a : Catalytic converters do add to the 
| Ws MI basic cost of a GM car. Fart of that money 
— ~4 = goes for insulation that keeps the outer skin 
temperature of the converter in normal oper- 
ation about the same as that of an ordinary 
muffler, and far lower than the temperature 
of the exhaust manifold. 


But when you thinx of the cost, think 

FFE of the reduction in fuel consumption over the 

—r-— life of that average GM car; and don't forget, 

K i the use of unleaded gas lowers maintenance 

costs by greatly increasing the life of spark 

plugs, engine oil and exhaust system 
components. 
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After more than a billion miles on the 
road, the GM catalytic converter has become 
a world standard in polluzion control devices. 
GM has signed contracts to build converters 
for auto-makers in Europe and Asia, as well 
as other U.S. manufacturers. 
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Youget the fuel-saving advantages of a 
catalytic converter as standard equipment on 
1975 cars from General Motors, a world leader 
in automotive pollution control technology. 


General Motors 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck 
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Catalytic converter, standard equipment on 1975 model GM cars. 
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You’ve already met John Sayles: 
he wrote ‘‘I-80 Nebraska, 
M.490-M.205," that great story about 
truckers in the May Atlantic. He was 
totally unknown to us last year when 
a story by him came to the maga- 
zine. Would-be writers always ask, “If 
I just send in my stuff with no intro- 
duction, will anybody even read it?” 
Well, hear this: the story was indeed 
read, by magazine and press, and 
seen to be the core of a novel. Here 
it is. At twenty-three, John Sayles is 
off to a flying start. Harry Crews 
wrote us, “A streng, sad, funny book 
which marks the beginning of what 
will surely be a remarkable career." 
The Kirkus review says, “Mr. Sayles 
is a writer with more talent in the 
knuckle of his little finger than we’ve 
met in many a long season—full of 
spit and humor and affection. Let’s 
hear it for "im from the folks out 
there.” 


It’s a rowdy, brilliant tragicomedy 
whose theme is masculine pride, and 
whose story is that of an itinerant 
softball team, playing the locals at 
carnivals in the deep South . . . and 
playing in drag. For the yokels in the 
bleachers, its aM guffaws; for the 
Bimbos, it's serious business. You'll 
never forget “that midget, Pogo, 
who’s the pride of the Bimbos and 
the shiningly original triumph of this 
book” (Kirkus again), and we doubt 
you'll forget John Sayles. 


PRIDE OF THE BIMBOS 


A Novel 
by John Sayles 


$7.95 at your bookstore 


Atlantic—Little, Brown 
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career as the courageous executive 
editor of the Washington Post who 
backed up his reporters in their pur- 
suit of a President who was not in 
any way his pal, Richard Nixon. 
There’s plenty of material here 
for Kennedy-haters to enjoy. Sam- 
ples of the President’s “rough lan- 
guage.” Bad behavior: girls jumping 
on Lincoln’s bed, stumble-down 
drunks aboard the yacht Sequoia 
(at a party at which Teddy Ken- 
nedy mysteriously is missing a trou- 
ser leg). On the other hand it is 
Bradlee’s reputation, not Kennedy’s, 
that suffers most. I for one, though, 
am willing to say that this book is 
worthwhile: chiefly for its glimpses 
of the way in which class relation- 
ships operate toward the top of our 
society. Or let’s say the ways in 
which those relationships operate. In 
the life of another President, they 
were at work with a vengeance. 


2. 
How King Timahoe Got His Name 


Of Richard Nixon, in the 1960 
campaign, Kennedy remarked suc- 
cinctly, “No class.” Not what you'd 
call a classy remark, but Nixon 
can't be expected to have shrugged 
it off that way. because it struck to 
the heart of his self-doubt. 

It is one of the attractions of Wil- 
liam Safires memoir of his Nixon 
years, BEFORE THE FALL (Double- 
day, $12.50), that he continually re- 
veals the deep social unease, a per- 
vasive resentment against most of 
their countrymen, that characterized 
Nixon and his staff. A great deal 
went wrong with this book. Time 
caught up with it, for one thing: it 
was mostly written before Water- 
gate, and Safire's reflections on later 
events seem to have been pasted on. 
Nor can he often rise to a serious 
comprehension of what his leader 
did. But the book is full of inter- 
esting data on the theme that Safire 
identifies as crucial to the Nixon 
Administration: its sense of the 
world as “us” against “them.” 

It might amuse Safire, who spent 
many years as a PR man before he 
became a speech writer (and a PR 
man) for Nixon, to be called “guile- 
less"—yet there is something of that 
quality in this book, particularly 
when it comes to his style of self- 
presentation. Safire, always a fast 
man with an irreverent quip, was a 


relative hipster in the Nixon court, 
but you see in him the peculiar 
qualities of outlook it took to serve 
a man for whom “intellectuals” 
meant the enemy. Even as he de- 
scribes their shared sense of being 
déclassé, he participates, indeed lux- 
uriates, in it. Consider his descrip- 
tion of the "Washington Estab- 
lishment”: “The dolls are chic 
hostesses and smart writers, the 
guys are dynamic lawyers and re- 
porters, the food is delicious, the 
wine the right temperature at the 
Georgetown dinner parties (more 
dens of inequity than iniquity)... 
Nixonian newcomers had the im- 
pression they were regarded as 
hard-to-tolerate transients." 

One gets a sense of the social 
pain that seems to have inhabited 
the most trivial of Nixon's actions. 
He could do nothing with—hated 
word—style. Consider the case of 
poor King Timahoe, the Irish setter 
whose real name was simply King. 
Safire explains: "*Timahoe was 
added . . . because it would be in- 
appropriate for a President of a 
democratic nation to have a dog 
with a regal name... .” I find 
something ineffably melancholy 
about that: I think of Nixon, chang- 
ing the name of his dog for “PR” 
reasons and at the same time no 
doubt recognizing the dispiriting, 
banal truth about himself, that he’s 
really just a guy who would call his 
dog “King.” And remembering the 
Kennedys’ wittily named pony, 
Macaroni? 

Trivia, as everyone knows, gave 
way to major feelings of resentment, 
major transgressions. Enemy lists, 
break-ins, wiretapping, attacks on 
the press. Familiar as this story is, it 
is continually surprising to see in 
Before the Fall reminders of the 
homely emotions at the bottom of 
the acts, reminders that these acts 
were in fact not sheer arrogance, 
but the work of men who at the 
height of their power felt dis- 
possessed. 

It is odd that “the most powerful 
man in the world” can speak bit- 
terly of something called “The Es- 
tablishment,” can sneer with undis- 
guised injury at “the fashionable 
set.” And at the same time that 
Nixon hates his "betters" with the 
passion of a man who knows he's 
never going to get a corner office, 
he has a commensurate contempt 


for all presumed to comprise the 
under class. Safire cites-by way of 
demonstrating that Nixon was a 
closet intellectual -a moment that 
seems to presage the former Presi- 
dents famous remarks about the 
American people as children. He's 
speaking about the need for short 
speeches: “We sophisticates can lis- 
ten to a speech for a half hour, but 
after ten minutes, the average guy 
wants a beer." 

Blind at one moment, he can turn 
virulent the next. The worst of such 
episodes are, of course, not included 
in Before the Fall, and it's necessary 
to turn to a less favorable document. 
In Jimmy Breslin's account of the 
summer of Nixon's decline, How THE 
Goop Guys FINALLY WON (Viking, 
$6.95), there is this memorable ex- 
change from a tape subpoenaed by 
the House Judiciary Committee and 
not previously published: 


“The Italians. We mustn't forget 
the Italians. Must do something for 
them. The, ah, we forget them. 
They're not, we ah, they're not like 
us. Difference is the they 
smell different, they look different, 
act different. After all, you can't 
blame them. Oh, no. Can't do that. 
They've never had the things we've 
had." 

"That's right," Ehrlichman said. 

Nixon’s voice dropped. “Of 
course, the trouble is . . .” Now his 
voice went even lower. *'The 
trouble is, you can't find one that's 
honest." 


Its unclear whether Safire ever 
saw Nixon in this mood. Nixon was 
plainly capable of highly various 
behavior, and Safire points out that 
to an unusual degree he took on the 
characteristics of the people he was 
with. 

In Safire's long memoir there are 
many occasions when he reports 
himself as being moved by the Pres- 
ident, but there is only one that 
might be called a tender moment. 
Fittingly, it turns again on the per- 
ception of his omnipresent enemies. 
He has just given his acceptance 
speech at the 1968 convention, is 
mellow, possibly mildly drunk. 
(“You see, Billyboy . . .'") He is 
congratulating himself and Safire, 
who wrote much of it, on the 
speech. “ ‘Politics is poetry. Not 
prose, no matter how good. Mood. 
Emotion. Oh. you can't do it often, 
but once in a while, at a historic 


moment, you need the poetry .. . 
They won't like the speech, will 
they, the New York Times and 
those boys,’ he said, shrugging as if 
he didn't care. '" Safire 


* 


em’. 
omits the four-letter word, as if to 
emphasize the softness of this fond 
good-night. What a distance be- 
tween the mild sentimentality of 
that evening and the turbulent emo- 
tions that were to come. 


3. 


Searchlight is on the lawn! 


The question plays about the 
edges of all that is written about 
Nixon now: was he had he 
. . . how crazy was he? 

Theodore H. White says, toward 
the start of his new book, BREACH 
OF FarrH (Atheneum-Reader’s Di- 
gest Press, $10.95): “What the men 
in the White House were involved 
in, without ever admitting it to 
themselves, was the management of 
an unstable personality.” But he of- 
ten takes refuge in unrevealing 
metaphor: “Haig, gently but firmly, 
was adjusting the controls for the fi- 
nal descent, careful not to jog, push 


TENDERE 


or pressure the uncertain pilot of 
state, nct to provoke the explosion 


of personality he feared. The Presi- - 


dent was on downslope." 

James Schlesinger during the final 
days 
that no command by the President 


informed Pentagon officials  — 


was to be executed without Schles-  . 


inger's confirmation. 

Another much-told story, first re- 
ported əy Jimmy Breslin, doesnt 
seem to carry much weight: Nixon 
disconcerts a meeting of congres- 
sional leadership, conferring on the 


Arab-Israeli war, by making light — 


remarks about Henry Kissinger's 
sexual life. “Ah . . . we had trouble 
finding Henry. He was in bed with 
a broad . . . Henry, which girl was 
it that you were with? . . . It's ter- 
rible when you have a girl and the 
Secret Service has to break in on 
you." Im the telling, this anecdote 
gains its force from the phrases that 
come, if seems, from Breslin, not 
from d rect observation. Nixon is 
described as "giggling and rolling 


his head around." He is said to - 


have **eered and winked.” Who 
knows? 
And there is The Shoving of Ron 


The place: hot. 
The mood: thirsty 
The drink: KaHtu4 & Soda. 
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send for our recipe book. Free. 


Because you deserve something nice. 





Kahlüa. 53 Proof. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. Maidstone Importers, 1*6 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048. 
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Your telephone service. 
Such a small price to pay for such an 
important part of your life. 


It's a bargain. 
By bargain, we mean that over 
the last 10 years, the price of 
telephone service has risen only a 
third as much as other key prices. 
But what about the future? 
Well, the Independent, 
publicly regulated telephone 
companies (those outside the 
Bell System responsible for one 
of six U.S. telephones) are con- 








stantly expanding and improving 
your service. 

To serve yeu well, we need fair 
and reasonabie earnings. Because 
that's the only way we can attract 
investors whese money helps us 
to put new technology to work 
for you. Independent phone com- 
panies combined will spend about 
$2' billion for growth and 


Remember, please: Even if 
inflation brings some rate in- 
creases, your phone still will be 
a great bargain. 


The Independent 
panies. 


Statistics from Consumer Price Index, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. For more 
information, write U.S. Independent 
Telephone Association, 1801 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. Phone 

(202) 872-1200. 





Ziegler, and the increasingly me- 
chanical gestures, and the metic- 
ulous attention to minutiae. 

The longest glimpse we have of a 
distressed and distracted Nixon 
comes, not at the time of Watergate, 
but in 1970 during the Cambodian 
incursion. It is the night of his 
strange visit to demonstrators out- 
side the White House. 

He had delivered a television 
speech earlier in the evening and 
was restive. At 10:35 he returned 
some calls that had come in follow- 
ing the speech, and then, during the 
next few hours, apparently began to 
call various people compulsively— 
seven calls to Haldeman, a call at 
1:22 A.M. to Helen Thomas of the 
UPI and another one at 3:50 A.M., 
calls to Nelson Rockefeller, Bebe 
Rebozo, Daniel P. Moynihan, Billy 
Graham, three calls to Rose Mary 
Woods, eight calls to Henry Kissin- 
ger. He appears to have slept for no 
more than an hour. Sometime after 
three he was listening to a record, 
Rachmaninoffs First Piano Con- 
certo, when his valet, Manolo San- 
chez, looked in on him. The Presi- 
dent asked Sanchez to come with 
him, they were going to visit the 
Lincoln Memorial. They left; word 
went from Secret Service post to 
post: “Searchlight [Nixon's code 
name] is on the lawn . . . Search- 
light has asked for a car." 

Nixon's encounter with the dem- 
onstrators seems to have been badly 
reported. According to Safire, whose 
account of this episode is the most 
elaborate, Nixon rambled on about 
foreign capitals and the Cambodian 
situation and the environment, his 
travels and black-white relations. 
(The impression one had at the time 
was that he'd talked only about 
football.) 

As dawn breaks, the episode be- 
comes more bizarre. Nixon asks 
Sanchez to accompany him to the 
Capitol Building, where he sits in 
the House, in his old chair. He tells 
Sanchez to step up to the Speaker's 
rostrum. Bids him to make a 
speech. The presumably embar- 
rassed valet complies. He talks of 
being proud to be an American. On 
the way out, Nixon confronts a 
cleaning woman and blurts out, 
“You know, my mother was a saint. 
She died two years ago. She was a 
saint. . . . You be a saint too.” By 
now, Nixon has been joined by a 
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publishing 
event 

“Utterly 
exquisite... 
captures an 
unprecedented 
kind of beauty.... 
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jewels of insects 
in flight.” * 
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For the first time, the free 
flight of airborne insects 
captured with absolute 

clarity, "with all their 
irridescent appurtenances 
and wings glistening. 
(Dalton's book) reveals 
a fascinating array of 
information about 
his subject" * and 
explains his unique 
photographic method. 
Naturalists will marvel 
over these photo- 
graphs and 
"photographers 
everywhere will 
drool over their 
perfection for 
years to come." * 
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E protective posse of aides, and they 
go to the Mayflower Hotel 


for 


breakfast. 


An odd evening. What to make 
of it? Despite the grotesque comedy, 


.l find it affecting: this , desperate 
reaching out on Nixon's "ete if 


he could, if he tried, make his life 


. . whole by daybreak—reaching out 


I e*t 


= not just to friends but to supposed 
enemies, to the under class, to his 
— — past, to otherness itself. 


4. 
Poverty soiled him 


"He was never able to accept the 


— fact that he was President of the 
. United States," said Elliot Rich- 
= ardson. "If you're President, there 
- isn't any ‘they’; the President has to 
. be first among ‘us. 
~ made this remark to Theodore 
- White, whose Breach of Faith, it 
‘should be said, is the best general 
. account of the Watergate scandals 


> 99 


Richardson 


yet to be written. Its central virtue 


is its clear, compelling narrative, in 


which firsthand reportorial detail 


. mingles with a long historical view. 
- . The long view now and then tempts 


- White into some rolling epical ca- 
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= dences that don't always serve him 
well. This is true—however you 


come down on the issues—in his in- 
sufficiently specific description of 


— Nixon as peacemaker. But White is 
. never unaware of the complications 


of the man at the center of his 
story. 
This book represents something of 


= a comeback for White, who was 
roundly and justly criticized for his 
= romanticization of Richard Nixon in 
— The Making of the President 1972. 


The interest, for a reader-between- 
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the-lines, lies in watching White try 
to come to termis with a man whom 
he has plainly liked and admired, 
who has turned out to be capable of 
what White speaks of without em- 
barrassment as “evil” and ‘‘out- 
rage.” He insists on placing Nixon 
in historical perspective and sees 
him as the agent of an ideological 
and cultural counterrevolution, de- 
fender of mythical old values. But 
White is clear about the fact that 
Watergate could not have happened 
if Nixon had not been an embodi- 
ment of those cultural forces, and 
“an unstable personality” to boot. 
In a short sketch of Nixon’s child- 
hood, White says: “Poverty curdles 
character as well as strengthening it. 
It crumples some men. It makes 
others hard. Poverty soiled Nixon; 
he grew up to be hard—and vulner- 
able. And as im all those who grow 
up so vulnerable, the instinct for 
control, control of one's circum- 
stances and perimeters of dignity, 
would grow." 

There is a curious passage in 
Breach of Faith, in which White 
tries to reveal the Nixon he had 
known over years of "covering" 
him, and tries to say what it was 
about Nixon's mind that appealed 
to him. He fixes on Nixon's curi- 
osity about “how things work," re- 
calls their conversations about “the 
most trivial to the most vital" 
things—how airlines train their stew- 
ardesses, how suburbia votes, how 
the presidency works. It is odd and 
somehow unconvincing, not the im- 
pression. of Nixon one gets else- 
where. I don't mean that White is 
fabricating, but I think what we're 
hearing is a description less of 
Nixon's than of White's mind, and 








that Nixon was shrewd enough, as 
apparently he was on many other 
disparate occasions, to imitate the 
habits of his compariion. Here and 
in other passages of Breach of Faith, 
White is struggling to say something 
quite simple: Nixon is an interesting 
man. 

Neither White nor anyone else 
has persuaded me that Nixon has 
ever said an interesting thing—ever 
revealed an individual taste, a 
moral sense, a psychological acuity 
that one could learn from. And yet 
he is a profoundly interesting man. 
Not to think so is to turn away 
from his instructive suffering. 


s. 
Clyde 


White says of Nixon's life that 
"the story has elements of an Amer- 
ican tragedy." Thats possibly too 
grand a claim for what can after be 
seen as a sordid tale—but I don't 
think so. I think the sentence is ac- 
curate, even to its literary echoes, 
and I wonder if they were deliber- 
ate. 

If you were a publisher seeking to 
commission a biography of Richard 
Nixon, and if you had supernatural 
powers, you'd do the obvious thing 
and get on the phone to Theodore 
Dreiser. He is the writer who would 
have understood the price Nixon 
paid for “upward mobility," the loss 
of belief in both his present and his 
past selves. In a way Dreiser did 
write about him—Nixon resembles 
no character in literature more than 
the hapless Clyde Griffiths, hero of 
An American Tragedy. Coming upon 
the title in Theodore White's book, 
I thought of those long descriptions 
of the utter loneliness of a man on 
the rise, those passages in which 
young Clyde on a Sunday afternoon 
walked around the streets of the 
little city in upstate New York 
where he'd come to make his for- 
tune, before he committed the crime 
that would undo him. I expect that 
Nixon was every bit as alone in his 
passage upward toward disgrace, 
that he too must have asked him- 
self: 


LI 


. who was he anyway? And 
what did he really amount to? 
What could he hope for from such 
a great world as this really, once 
they knew why he troubled to 
come here?" 
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AT THE N*W Y*RKER, 
HERE AND THERE 


by Andrew Ward 


How to begin to set down a 
record of a publication to which I 
owe everything? Though I have per- 
haps published more material in 
The N*w Y*rker than has anyone 
else in its long and distinguished 
life (some 14,087 pieces by casual 
reckoning, as against Tibbs's 745, 
Gerbers 530 or so, and someone 
named Fletchers 16), it occurs to 
me that, being far from impartial 
where The N*w Y*rker is con- 
cerned, I may not be ideally suited 
for the happy task at hand. 

But now I hear Kross bellowing 
from beyond the grave, "Get on 
with it, get on with it!” so I shall 
trust in the possibility that this un- 
dertaking will prove enlightening 
not only for me but for those 
among you whose appetites have 
been whetted by the anonymity in 
which we at The N*w Y*rker have 
ever chosen to labor. 

* * * 

I arrived at The N*w Y*rker in 
the blush of youth, having attained 
some distinction as editor of several 
school literary journals at Choate, 
Loomis, Harvard. Princeton, and 
Yale. I had received reports that 
Kross admired a piece I had sub- 
mitted concerning the alligators 
people were flushing into the city 
sewers. But if my piece had given 
him pleasure, there would be no in- 
dication of it from Kross himself 
when I arrived trembling in his of- 
fice for a job interview. 

"Take seat," he sputtered, spew- 
ing Saltine fragments from those 
flobbering lips, and pointed to a 
chair piled high with manuscripts. 

| perched myself atop the pre- 
carious heap and put my hands in 
my pockets to stop their shaking. 
For almost an hour I sat there in si- 
lence as Kross angrily rummaged 
through his desk, searching for 
something. Finally, with a startled 
grunt, he squinted up at me and, 
with a wave of those simian, car- 
bon-smudged fingers, directed me to 
the door. 

"Are you hired?" his secretary 
asked as I left his office. 


“I think so," I blurted, and I was 
shown to the office I have occupied 
ever since. 

* * * 

Though foul-mouthed and irre- 
ligious, Kross abhorred vulgar lan- 
guage. Once, he objected to my use 
of "Lubbock" in a piece I was 
doing about Texas oil towns. In the 
end, he changed it to Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, to the dismay of our 
not inconsiderable Texan read- 
ership. While waiting in line at the 
water cooler one afternoon, Kross 
overheard one of his writers say “fe- 
cund,” and slumped to the floor in 
a faint. 

Often, Kross showed up at the 
office stark naked, causing un- 
gaugeable alarm among the aspiring 
contributors who crowded the N*w 
Y*rker lobby. When timidly ques- 
tioned as to his state of déshabille, 
Kross would exclaim, “Clear the 
halls!” in that amplified death rattle 
of a voice, and hightail it to the 
men’s room. There, in the second 
stall as you enter, which has since 
been bronzed, Kross would conduct 
his business with customary bluster 
until his clothes were dropped off 
by one of his wives. 

* * * 

If we had a golden boy at The 
N*w Y*rker, it was Foolscap Tibbs, 
whose wit enlivened every facet of 
the magazine. Everyone at The N*w 
Y*rker has his own favorite Tibbs 
anecdote; here is mine. 

Once, Tibbs and I were lunching 
at what has come to be called the 
N*w Y*rker banquette (the seventh 
banquette counting from the second 
potted palm as you enter The Ar- 
gyle's dining room—how many 
would-be N*w Y*rker writers mis- 
guidedly sought places at the second 
banquette from the seventh potted 
palm!). “Say,” Tibbs said, pointing 
to a distinguished-looking gen- 
tleman seated several tables away, 
“isn’t that Bruno Walter?” 

Having met the maestro at sev- 
eral dreary formal functions I could 
confidently reply, “No, Tibbs. It 
isn’t.” 
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How to 
borrow 
money 
without 
borrowing 
trouble. 


Borrow from your credit union. 
Their low annual percentage rate 
won't trouble your family budget. 
There's a minimum of red tape. 
Often your signature is all that's 
required. At your credit union, 
you're more than a customer. You 
belong. 


Join your credit union. 
It’s where you belong. 


For more information write to 


your state's Credit Union 
League or Credit Union Nat. 
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Assoc., Inc., Dept. F, P. O. Box 
431, Madison, WI 53701. 
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"Funny." Tibbs shrugged, butter- 
ing his hard roll. “I could have 
sworn that was Bruno Walter." 

* * * 

One of the more distressing in- 
cidents in which I was involved 
(however indirectly) was the suicide 
of my dear friend and officemate J. 
R. Mott, who, under the nom de 
plume R. G. Tomes, wrote Portrait 
pieces which were to set the stan- 
dard for the rest of us. Accused of 
having dangled a participle by some 
young jack in the rewrite office, 
Mott climbed out onto the fire es- 
cape and threatened to hurl himself 
thirteen stories to the pavement be- 
low. As such threats were more or 
less commonplace, I took it calmly 
and remained seated at my desk. 
"How will you jump thirteen 
stories," I asked him, “when we are 
on the fourteenth floor?" I remem- 
ber Mott, ever the stickler, frowned, 
and seemed to be about to climb 
back into our office when Gerber, 
that vile prankster, leaned out his 
window to inform Mott that since 
the floor numbers in our building 
ran directly from twelve to fourteen, 
skipping that unlucky numeral in 
between, our floor was, in fact, the 
thirteenth story, and there was noth- 
ing whatever to prevent Mott from 
carrying out his threat. Thus reas- 
sured by Gerber, whom he witlessly 
idolized, Mott followed through. 

* * * 

Many writers put their offices to 
more than the prescribed use, if you 
get my drift. I remember breezily 
barging into the office of one distin- 
guished fellow staffer (who will be 
grateful to remain nameless) to find 
him performing an odd and un- 
timely feat involving Scotch tape, a 
feather boa, and one of the girls 
from the Review department. 

"Why, Butch," my colleague ex- 
claimed, twisting around from his 
loinlocked position to greet me. 
"How delightful." 

= * * 

Kross used to post a sign outside 
his door which read, WHO ARE YOU, 
ANYWAY? and no wonder. No one 
knew who anyone else was at The 
N*w Y*rker, least of all Kross. He 
once mistook Marshall Pumbo, the 
critic, for his wife, and dragged the 
dismayed old gentleman home with 
him before realizing, en toilette, his 
error. 

The aforementioned nameless and 


feather-boa’ed colleague always 
called me “Butch,” and it was not 
until years had passed that we dis- 
covered he had been mistaking me 
for Lois Lang, whose Ar the Gate 
remains, week after week, a model 
of dog-track reportage. I many 
times confused Gerber with Frank- 
lin Delano Fillmore, that cheerful 
soul who ran small errands around 
the office in that shambling way 
which endeared him to all. (Fill- 
more was shot to death in 1957 by 
a jealous lady friend in an “Up- 
town” “joint” one Saturday night, 
and is missed.) 

| have yet to meet Charles Des- 
mond Brider, though I was in- 
strumental in his admittance to The 
Century Club (which has since be- 
come so inundated with so-called 
"public servants" and “philanthro- 
pists” that I hardly drop by there 
anymore, even for the mail). Per- 
haps if Brider is reading this he will 
step forward so that I might express 
my gratitude for the joy his annual 
field-of-daisies springtime covers 
have given me over the years. 

When I was first introduced to 
that tiresome literary dilettante Ste- 
phen Landy, he bewildered me by 
behaving as if we had known each 
other since birth. For years I suf- 
fered his confidences, his inquiries 
after my family, his offering of loans. 
It was not until after his death that 
I was informed that he had been 
my younger brother Edward, whom 
my wife and I had often had over 
for Sunday brunch. 

* * * 

Liquor is no stranger to us at The 
N*w Y*rker, as it is no stranger to 
serious writers anywhere. But it did 
seem to run especially deep through 
those woebegone halls on West 
Forty-third Street. 

| shan’t quickly forget my en- 
counters with Brite, that shy soul, 
who was heard to urinate into what- 
ever was handy rather than risk an 
encounter with someone (least of all 
a naked Kross) in the men's room 
or the hall. To get on easy speaking 
terms with Brite, it was necessary to 
surprise him in his office (Gerber 
had a skeleton key), hold him 
down, pry his jaws apart, and force 
liquor down his throat. Thus forti- 
fied, Brite would regale us with 
pleas to let him loose. These failing, 
he would then slobber piteous tales 
about his wastrel father, his tu- 
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bercular wife, the dead pets of his 
boyhood. At that point we would 
release him, pronounce him drunk, 
and leave him weeping on his office 
floor. 

After these sessions Brite would 
disappear from the building for 
many weeks, and it was a wonder 
to all of us that he could so steadily 
grace the pages of The N*w Y*rker 
with his slight and lucid prose. 

* * * 

I was fast friends with Roland 
Patrick, that grand old curmudgeon, 
and such mutual admiration had 
developed between us that there 
was little question but that I should 
succeed him as resident critic when 
he died, of shingles, in 1952. To the 
end he ground out those stunning 
critiques like nobody's business, and 
reading them now, one can sense 
the stir they caused among Amer- 
ica’s resident literati. With all con- 
fidence I can quote countless Pat- 
rickisms verbatim, and do, often, 
over sherbet at The Argyle. 

It was Patrick, in his feisty fight- 
ing prime, who described Emma 
Journeyman Wheeley’s Load Off 
My Feet as “the worst piece of crap 
I ever read." He once described 
Hemingway as “owes me money.” 

Of Fitzgerald he wrote, “a really 
good writer. One of my favorites,” 
though here, one suspects, Patrick 
could just as well have been writing 
about himself. 

* * * 

When Kross passed on, like some 
receding bank of thunder, the torch 
was passed to his successor, and 
what account of The N*w Y*rker 
could be complete without mention 
of him? 








THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 
by Michael Crichton 
Knopf, $7.95 


From a hilltop in Kent in May, 
1854, a tall handsome man in his 
early thirties with a full red beard 
observed through his binoculars the 
morning express of the South East- 
ern Railway on its way to Folke- 
stone at fifty-four miles an hour. In 
its windowless van at the train's 
end, in steel safes, was the monthly 
shipment of British coin for the 
army in the Crimea, and as the ob- 
server watched. the sliding door of 
the van was seen to open, a youth 
in tattered clothing was thrown 
clear by the railway guard, and af- 
ter a convulsive movement lay still. 

Twelve months later Red Beard 
himself. with the aid of his accom- 
plices, was to engineer the successful 
theft of the same train. The payroll 
had shrunk to £12,000, no great 
sum by our standards, but the au- 
dacity of the criminals, the skill of 
their gentleman leader, Edward 
Pierce, and the fact that after being 
captured and condemned the cul- 
prits escaped to enjoy their loot 
have kept the theft alive ever since. 

Michael Crichton tells this sus- 
penseful story with the cool calcu- 
lation of the mastermind, disclosing 
only so much as Pierce himself was 
willing to confide in his team. Each 
episode is set against the back- 
ground of the underworld, the lodg- 
ing houses in the slums with twenty 
crowded in one room, the bordellos, 
the pubs, and the prisons. As the 
author reminds us, Victorian 
England in a matter of decades had 
become “a nation of cities," the first 
and wealthiest urbanized society on 
earth, in which criminals preyed on 
the aristocracy with a skill far be- 
yond the control of Scotland Yard. 

Edward Pierce himself was a fas- 
cinator and remains a man of mys- 
tery. Was he a genius up from the 
streets or a gentleman turned rogue? 
He was the owner of pubs and a 
fleet of cabs that supported him in 
style; he had a cultivation that 
passed muster with bankers, and he 


could drop into the criminal jargon 
with the men he trusted. They were 
four in number: Burgess, the burly 
cabman with a white scar on his 
forehead; Clean Willy, the most fa- 
mous snakesman of the century, a 
former chimney sweep who could 
wiggle through the smallest space 
(but Willy was at Newgate and had 
to be sprung before he could be 
useful); Agar the screwsman, a spe- 
cialist in keys and safe-breaking; 
and, most important, Miss Miriam, 
the actress who was Pierce's mis- 
tress. An exciting and very clever 
piece of fiction. 


LONGING FOR DARKNESS 

Kamante's Tales from Out of Africa 
Collected by Peter Beard 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $19.95 


Anyone who has enjoyed Out of 
Africa will remember Kamante, the 
sick, wary little boy who was col- 
lected by Isak Dinesen (as she col- 
lected anyone in trouble), cured, 
and encouraged so successfully that 
he eventually became her trusted 
helper, an inspired cook, and an in- 
valuable diplomatic agent around 
the Blixen coffee plantation. Isak 
Dinesen is dead, her plantation was 
a financial disaster, and the Africa 
she knew and loved is in danger of 
destruction. But Kamante is still 
alive, with a head full of memories 
and a hand gifted in drawing. 

Peter Beard, another lover of the 
old Africa, persuaded Kamante to 
talk about his years with Isak Dine- 
sen; Kamante's sons translated their 
fathers Swahili into idiosyncratic 
but effective English and wrote out 
the text; friends and the Dinesen 
family helped with details and old 
snapshots. The result of all this col- 
laboration is a uniquely delightful 
book combining Kamante's reminis- 
cences with his sketches, Mr. 
Beard's fine animal photographs, 
family pictures, and well-chosen 
quotations from Isak Dinesen. 

Dinesen herself wondered more 
than once whether any trace of her 
struggles with that coffee farm 
would survive, and more poignantly, 


whether her African friends would 
remember her affection for them. It 
was a genuine affection coupled 
with genuine respect. The young 
Baroness Blixen was well ahead of 
her contemporaries in her apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and resource- 
fulness of Africans and in her desire 
to help where help was wanted but 
to do it without dislocating African 
society. Kamante understood this 
and has not forgotten, and proves it, 
starting unexpectedly from a census 
of the Blixens' numerous clocks, 
which were an enchanting novelty 
in those days—especially the large 
one on top of the house. “This 
house of Mrs. Karen rang joy day 
and night. Nobody felt sad. Even 
people coming to the shamba could 
not say they were going to the farm 
of a European. She was of such 
good nature." The baroness would 
have liked that tribute. 


THE BOAT 
by Lothar-Günther Buchheim 
Knopf, $10.00 


Billed as the “All Quiet on the 
Western Front of World War IL" 
this novel, the episodes of which, 
the author tells us, “are the sum of 
his experiences aboard U-boats,” is 
surely the most vivid and human 
picture of the underseas war ever 
written. The narrative begins in the 
Bar Royal, a sleazy French night 
spot—and in the cathouse nearby— 
where the officers and erew of The 
Boat are having a last carousal be- 
fore they depart for their battle sta- 
tion at dawn. The drinking has loos- 
ened tongues and discipline; there is 
talk of other boats that made their 
kills in the mid-Atlantic and were 
battered or sunk. Clearly the tide 
has turned against the Germans: 
the Allies convoys are better pro- 
tected by destroyers and bombers— 
and March was a particularly bad 
month. No leave is long enough to 
release the tension, and the odds 
against another return breed a 
numbness. These impressions come 
to us through the intelligence of a 
young lieutenant, a veteran of the 
Norway expedition who is about to 
make his first voyage in a submarine. 
There he sits, quietly sizing up his 
commander, the “Old Man,” who 
looks to be in his forties (actually only 
thirty), and who has already sunk 
200,000 tons, a harborful of ships. 


Once at sea the lieutenant begins 
to assimilate the disciplined engi- 
neering and the inescapable 
claustrophobia, and so does the 
reader. It will take ten days at cruis- 
ing speed to get to their battle sta- 
tion, and in that interval—now on 
the surface, now diving to escape a 
plane overhead—the crew of fifty 
becomes a unit, dependent and 
watchful of the Old Man and his 
lean and silent deputy, the Chief 
Engineer. There are false alarms, as 
when the watch mistakes a seagull 
for a plane diving out of the sun. 
(“Nine times of ten it’s seagulls. 
They glide at you with their rigidly 
extended wings from just above the 
horizon and the alarm cry is out be- 
fore you realize what they are. . . . 
But the tenth time, the approaching 
gull turns into a plane.") 

The lieutenant, whose senses are 
ours, is a likable sort, acute in his 
judgment of the other men, irritated 
by the crowding and lack of sleep. 
bored by the endless sex talk, brave 
in his breathless apprehension when 
the depth bombs from the destroy- 
ers wrack the ship. The link be- 
tween himself and his chief is ad- 
mirably forged. 

This is a man's story, punishing 
in its endurance, untainted by Hit- 
lerism, and compassionate in its un- 
derstanding. One appreciates why the 
truth and desperation in the novel 
have attracted an enormous reader- 
ship in West Germany. The transla- 
tion by Denver and Helen Lindley 
is colloquial, as it should be. 





THE GREAT VICTORIAN COLLECTION 
by Brian Moore 
Farrar. Straus & Giroux, $7.95 


At the age of twenty-nine, An- 
thony Maloney, a young Canadian 
historian, has achieved a modest 
success at McGill University, but his 
marriage is half-hearted, perhaps 
because of his scholarly pre- 
occupation with the art and archi- 
tecture of Victoria's reign. Every- 
thing he has read, and the research 
for his thesis which took him to 
England, has turned his imagination 
into a repository of the artistic crea- 
tions and the indulgent eccentricities 
of Britain's Colden Age. 

At the conclusion of an academic 
conference at Berkeley, Mahoney 
drives down :he California coast for 
a look at the Big Sur. He spends 
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ROBERT 
PENN 
WARREN 


DEMOCRACY 
AND 
POETRY 


Hereis Robert Penn Warren writ- 
ing on the state of the arts. And arts of 
the state. 

“I am going to make some very 
sweeping generalizations here about 
everything from the history of science 
to the role of poetry, with flag stops at 
way stations such as human nature in 
general and the fate of the Western 
World . . . whatI want to dois return 
us to a scrutiny of our own experience 
of our own world." 

He does so, beautifully. With the 
unique sensibility of a poet. 

$5.95 
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Jesse Jackson: 
The Man, The Movement, The Myth 
By Barbara A. Reynolds 


. importart, long-needed 
...fair."—Pub'ishers Weekly. 
| . Simply stated the book 
IS super and should be must 
reading for not only blacks 
throughout the country but 
whites as well."—Charlie 
Cherokee, Chicago Defend- 
or 

all will agree that this 

is the most definitive treat- 

ment of the Country Preach- 

er to date."—Alex Poinsett. 

author of Black Power Gary 

Style. $9.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


nh Nelson-Hall Publishers 


325 W. Jackson, Chicago 60606 
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HELENA PETROVNA 


: BLAVATSKY "7 
a new biography 


@ First complete life of this extraordinary, independent woman 
—formidable intellectual, linguist, scholar, intrepid traveler, 
prodigious writer and journalist, a pioneer investigator of ESP 
phenomena and occultism. Still a major influence, still con- 
troversial. //lustrated. Cloth, $8.95. Softbound, $3.50. 


When Daylight Comes 


HOWARD MURPHET 


A new Quest Book... all bookstores 
or promptly, postpaid, from Quest Bcoks Dept. AM, 
306 West Geneva Road, Wheaton, IL 60187. 






" Their revolution began when 
| their men's ended. 


"I love this book: it is authentic and 
deeply felt, it moves with grace, speed, 
and surprise, it shines, it makes you 
feel good and also gets you angry, it 
takes you into the lives of people 

you can care about and believe 
in —especially Kam, who is 
the most engaging guerrilla 
to show up in American 
writing since Heming- 
way's Robert Jordan. 
This is novel—writing 
the way it should be, all-out, mania- 
cal, professional."—Thomas Pynchon 
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of The Atlantic Grant 
$7.95 at all bookstores 





An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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the night in a motel in Carmel and 
dreams that the empty parking lot 
outside his window is miraculously 
filled with a priceless exhibit of Vic- 
torian curios—fountains, paintings, 
furniture, jewelry, scientific in- 
struments, erotica—and when he 
awakens before sunrise, there it is, 
aisle by aisle, a display as fantastic 
as the Crystal Palace of 1851. When 
the motel proprietor asks if he is re- 
sponsible for it, Tony modestly says 
yes, and is promptly charged $100 a 
day rental. 

Then the fun begins. A local re- 
porter calls up a correspondent for 
the New York Times. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London re- 
ports that no objects are missing. 
London papers denounce the 
"American hoax." A Dutch clair- 
voyant congratulates Tony that the 
objects have “materialized.” Psychi- 
atrists from Vanderbilt University 
arrive to conduct tests. While the 
experts squabble, it is Tony who ex- 
plains the wonder. When Lord Ren- 
nishawe recognizes the hidden room 
in which his grandfather enjoyed his 
infidelities, Tony’s dream is ac- 
cepted as a creation in “duality,” 
and Management from New York 
flies in to take control. 

What all of this doeseto ..Tony’s 
private life is for the novelist to tell. 
As long as he keeps on dreaming in 
that motel room, the wonder re- 
mains inviolate at his windowsill. 
But fantasies are easier to create 
than to escape from. The joy of this 
one is the brilliantly described as- 
sortment of Victoriana, ranging 
from objects as large as the famous 
locomotive “Folkstone” to the more 
refined tidbits of pornography which 
trouble the censors in California. 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 
Richard Todd is an associate editor of 
The Atlantic. 

Andrew. Ward is a free-lance writer liv- 
ing in New Haven. 

Edward Weeks and Phoebe Adams con- 
tribute reviews regularly to these pages. 


POETS IN THIS ISSUE 

Richard Hugo (page 26) is the author 
of a new book of poems, What Thou 
Lovest Well, Remams American. 

Anne Hussey (page 53) has been a fel- 
low at the Radcliffe Institute from 1973 
to 1975. 





SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE ENcHANTERS by Romain Gary. 
Putnam's, $8.95. The artist as kindly 
confidence man is the notion domi- 
nating Mr. Gary's fantastic histori- 
cal novel, and while the notion itself 
is not exactly new, the author has a 
great deal of ingenious fun with it. 
So will the reader who notices the 
dagger up that lace-cuffed sleeve. 


MAINE LiNGO by John Gould. 
Down East, $11.00. Mr. Gould's lex- 
icon offers a purchase on local lan- 
guage without which dogfish bear- 
ing down on Maine may fetch up 
adrift and not even find a hole in 
the beach. 


CIRCLES AND STANDING STONES by 
Evan Hadingham. Walker, $12.50. 
A map of the British Isles and the 
Breton Peninsula with all the 
megalithic monuments marked in 
proves that Stonehenge is merely 
the best-known member of a large 
tribe. Mr. Hadingham's survey con- 
centrates on those stone arrange- 
ments where celestial sight lines can 
be identified with reasonable cer- 
tainty. The information is extensive, 
interesting, and practical; this au- 
thor is mercifully averse to romantic 
speculation. Maps, illustrations, 
reading list, travel directions. 


AMERICAN Foop by Evan Jones. 
Dutton, $16.95. This large, hand- 
some book starts with a history of 
regional cooking, plus marginal in- 
structions in the old pinch and dol- 
lop style. It proceeds to a selection 
of recipes by the author and his 
wife, Judith Jones, and the final ef- 
fect is generally mouth-watering. 


MOMENT OF FREEDOM by Jens 
Bjørneboe. Norton, $6.95. The first- 
person narrator of this social dia- 
tribe disguised as a novel is so con- 
sistently miserable, so contemptuous 
of the human race, and so un- 
communicative about what, if any- 
thing, he has ever done other than 
grouse over his liquor, that in the 
end one begins to wonder whether, 
for all the clever intensity of the 
writing, his opinions should be 


taken altogether soberly. Translated 
by Ester Greenleaf Murer. 


First Love, Last Rites by lan 
McEwan. Random House, $6.95. 
With much polish, and in a tone of 
matter-of-fact gentility, Mr. 
McEwan writes of murder, incest, 
insanity, sadism, and similar trifling 
nuisances. Perversion as a vulgar 
commonplace has quite an impact. 


GEORGE ELIOT: THE EMERGENT 
SELF by Ruby V. Redinger. Knopf. 
$15.00. Presumably this book should 
be described as a psychological 
study, for the facts of George Eliot's 
life are distinctly subordinated to an 
examination of the development of 
her ideas and their eventual trans- 
lation into fiction. The work is, on 
the whole, rewarding. although Ms. 
Redinger clearly shies away from 
anything more than superficial con- 
sideration of Eliot's predilection for 
lesbian friends. Notes, index. 


LOVECRAFT AT Lasr by H. P. Love- 
craft and Willis Conover. Carroll- 
ton-Clark, $19.75. Miskatonic Uni- 
versity Classics, Volume 1. As an 
enterprising adolescent. with a mad 


enthusiasm for science and fantasy 


fiction, Mr. Conover initiated corre- 
spondence with Lovecraft, who re- 
sponded to his young admirer with 
unfailing courtesy and no trace of 
condescension. Occasionally, when 
one of the boy’s barrage of ques- 
tions hit the right target, Lovecraft 
also came out with surprisingly de- 
tailed information and professional 
confidences. Mr. Conover, who nat- 
urally kept all the letters, has con- 
verted them into a running conver- 
sation (a neat way of cutting short 
his own juvenile maunderings), and 
the result is, if not a full self-por- 
trait by Lovecraft, certainly an at- 
tractive and enlightening self-sketch. 
Bibliography, index, illustrations, 
and notably fine bookmaking. 


RICHARD Dapp by David 
Greysmith. Macmillan, $17.95. If he 
had not cut his father’s throat. 
Richard Dadd would probably be 
remembered only as one of the 
lesser Victorian fairy painters. 
Thanks to insanity, scandal, and 
lifelong incarceration in an asylum, 
however, the fellow arouses a curi- 
osity which Mr. Greysmith has done 
his best to appease. It is not the au- 
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thor's fault that he never really suc- . 
ceeds in accounting for Dadd's con- — 
dition, or in making any firm con- . 
nection between Dadd's illness and . 
his fanciful paintings. The Dadd. 
family—respectable bourgeois who . 
had disconcertingly produced three, _ 
or possibly four, lunatics in one - 
generation—preferred to forget the — 
whole business, and Mr. Greysmith — 
had little to work with but hospital — 


records and the reminiscences of 


Dadd's fellow painters. What Dadd . 
wrote in the months preceding his . 
collapse would be considered unre- - 
markable if he had remained sane. - 


The book is extensively illustrated 


but regrettably short of color plates. 


Index, bibliography. list of works. 


MAMMALS OF THE WORLD by Ernest ~ 
boxed. Johns - 
Hopkins, $37.50. For animal nuts, . 
this is a treasure house. The crea- | 


Walker. 2 volumes, 


tures are all here, usually well pho- 


tographed, with information about . 


range, habits, size, temperament, 
and 
ciently provided. Index. | 


KATIA MANN: UNWRITTEN MEMO- 


RIES edited by Elisabeth von Plessen _ 
and Michael Mann. Knopf, $7.95. — 
“The fact that I am now letting my- 


self in for these interviews," said the 


widow of Thomas Mann to the tape — 


recorder, “can only be attributed to 
my weakness and good nature." 
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One rather doubts the weakness, 


but good nature and a wry, gingery <a 


humor run strongly through the 
lady’s chitchat memories of her be- 


loved husband and other remark- - 


able people. Translated by Hunter 
and Hildegarde Hannum. 


PERSPECTIVE by Charles Rembar. — 


Arbor House, $8.95. Portions of this 


book appeared in the November, — 


1971, and April, 1973, Atlantic. 


Excerpts from the following books 


recently appeared in The Atlantic: 
LIBERAL PARENTS AND RADICAL 
CHILDREN by Midge Decter. Cow- 
ard, McCann & Geoghegan, $7.95. 
BASEBALL WHEN THE GRASS Was 
REAL by Donald Honig. Coward, 
McCann & Geoghegan, $7.95. 


Owing to a last-minute publisher's 
change, the price of The Personal 
Memoirs of Julia Dent Grant, reviewed 


in our May column, was incorrectly - 


stated. The price is $12.50. 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


we: 
5E 
En BOOK PRINTING—High quality. work—low cost. 


m Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
—- for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 


| AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


E: 
C BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
t Cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 


Hic Park, N.Y. 11001. 
we A 
oA 


A, ; available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
~~ and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
XR _ ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


E - WRITERS: "UNSALABLE'" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 


THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
ZA Se St., New York City 10022. 


E. RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
e ~ ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
E - Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ee ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


m BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
ee vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
iu upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
pc. —... 1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 
he 

um EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
—— — scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
"Y Ca. 91105. 

E T ——————————————————————————————————————— 
= POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
3 LYF-At, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





- Spiro, broadsheet @ $1.00, UNEXPURGATED! as 
posed in Britain. P.O. Box 731, Sausalito, CA 
a? . 94965 


` POETRY now being accepted for new anthology. 
— CAROUSEL dept A, Box 11917, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11945. SASE. 
E. ^x BOOKS 
"BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS-all subjects. Cata- 


— —- logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
— . A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


b .. FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
-.. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
y Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 

...— GOOD USED BOOKS-WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
- — selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 


tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
. jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


~~ 3096 DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post. 
— age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


m. 

e EASTERN AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGIES, large 
— - selection; lateral thinking, Sufi materials; historical 
x and cultural studies. Free catalog. Key Book Cen- 
1 ter, 1720 15th St., Rm. 205, Boulder, Colo. 80302 


HOW TO HIDE ALMOST ANYTHING! This marve- 
T lously inventive, unique book by David Krotz tells 
you how to build dozens of secret compartments 
to protect your treasures—stocks, bonds, intimate 
items—things as small as a diamond ring, as 
large as a love affair. Order your copy today— 
send $5.95 to Wm. Morrow, Dept. JAC-A, 105 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 10016 


THE CHILDREN'S BOOKSHOP. Mail-order only. 


Send .25 for descriptive catalogue. 5705-A Ogden 
Road, Washington, D.C. 20016 
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Ec Writing and education consultants. All services 


: s ie - THE HINDE SIGHT OF THE GOLDEN ASS by Leon 


BOOKS 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 


thors; publicity, advercising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detaled booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKG, 84 Fifth Avsnue, New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS' OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


Fiction, Mysteries, Wa-, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 


POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in coopera- 


tive volume. Enciose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A, Whittier, CA 
90607 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formua for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-mimute lists tellng where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a vear. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to TFE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


ANTIQUES, AMERICANA, SHAKER, FOLK ART, 
MARINE. Auctions, Shcws, Informed Commentary 
Monthly. Sample copy 50¢, Subscription $6. 
MAINE ANTIQUE DIGEST, RFD 3, WALDOBORO, 
ME 04572 


Writer's Digest is about the business of writing. 


Each issue contains articles on how to improve 
your writing, incisive irterviews with today's lead- 
ing writers, as well as features on how to sell to 
specific markets. Each ssue also contains at least 
50 market listings where you'll learn such vital in- 
formation as the editer's name, payment rates 
and editorial preferences. For a one-year subscrip- 
tion (12 issues) send $7.95 to Writer's Digest, 
Dept. A, 9933 Alliance Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45242 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOOF? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, L.C. 20031. 


NAME THE BOOK!—W-'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart. Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 


Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pttsburgh, Pa. 15205 


OUT-OF-STATE BOOK 
Clemente, CA 92672 


SERVICE, Box 1253x, San 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 30¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Merket Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE-Sccres of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


SERVICES 


RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Facilities of the nation's capital. Rates be- 
ginning at $6.50 per page. (202) 722-0909, Re- 
search Reports, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20012 
RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


CUSTOM DESIGNED MONOGRAMS add distinction 
to your personal stationery, wedding notes, busi- 
ness, etc., Excellent gift. Send name & initials de- 
sired (up to 3), & 4.95 to Identics, 16 Chapin Rd., 
Newton, Mass. 02159 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS-Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50g. Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 


CASSETTE Recording Tapes. Big Discounts! Cata- 
log 25e. TOWER, #33098, Washington, D.C. 
20028 


Rare Movie Soundtracks. Original Cast Albums. 
Free List. SHOW MUSIC, Box 12, Wood River, Illi- 
nois 62095 





AUCTION: Late husbanc's collection, uncreamed. 
14,038 discs from Berliner on. AND 11,867 ET's, 
1930 to 1969. Bids on lot, lots or whole until Au- 
gust 21. Buyer must move. SASE. Mrs. Harry 
Spencer, 13 Chestnut Place, Danville, Virginia 
24541. (804) 792-2788. 


MUSIC 


FREE CATALOG! 30% to 50% discount. Any 
model: guitar, amp, drum, banjo, dobro! Write: 
Warehouse AT-1 Box 11449, Ft. Worth, TX 76109 


Young songwriters. Publish your own songs. Get 
10096 profit. Details. Send $2 to Ron Wilk Music 
Publishers, Newark, N.J. 07112 


Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 


MUSIC 


Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 


Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 


ART 


Cherished photos copied. 8 x 10 $4.50. Other 
sizes, prices. Brochure. Artcopy Specialists, P.O. 
Box 694, Beaverton, Oregon 97005 


HANDSPUN YARNS, P.O. Box 1505, Portland, 


Oregon 97207. Send SASE for samples and prices. 


Children's drawings reproduced in 2!2' x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 


dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 


"COLLECTORS SERIES" airpianes, automobiles, 
railroad prints ready for framing. Send $1.00 for 
catalog of these beautiful lithographs, ''Collectors 
Series", A.M., 161 W. Harrison, Chicago, lllinois 
60605 


GOURMET FOODS 


GOURMET FOODS 
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Square House Museum Cookbook. Rare 
Collection Nine hundred ald and new reci- 


pes $7. Square House Museum, Box 276, 
Panhandle, Texas 79068. 


Strudel (Philo) Leaves. Many delicious uses, $1. 
GOETTING, 75 Daggett, New Haven, Conn. 06519 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75£. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 


ECOLOGY 


DIVING? FISHING? MARINE SCIENCE? COASTAL 
ZONE CONSERVATION? JOIN LITTORAL SOCIETY, 
HIGHLANDS, N.J. 07732. FREE BROCHURE. 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


STAMPS 


GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 


MEMO PADS 


Match your personality to one of our unique, ex- 
clusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. LEONARDO & MICHELANGELO, P.O. 
Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 90024 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


DARROW, a mountainside coeducational board- 


ing/day school. College prep, small classes, stimu- 
lating teachers. Team, recreational sports; outdoor 
program. Strong sense of community. Admissions 
without regard to race, religion, nationality. Write 
Porter Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, N.Y. 12125 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, On the English-speak- 
ing Cayman Islands (B. W. |.) Small, private, 
higher education, Liberal Arts. Open year-round, 
Baccalaureate Program. Tuition: $10.00 per credit 
hour. Associated Stateside Program on Graduate 
Level. Catalog: P.O. Box 125A, Hamilton, Indiana 
46742 


PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 


dent's individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Middletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (203) 346-5111 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY. Complete Study Course, Cer- 
tificate. Free Information. American Para- 
psychological Research Foundation, Box 5395-L, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91413 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT JR.-SR. “HIGH- 
SCHOOL AS FAMILY” AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY 
CAMP. Accredited Prep curriculum plus Marine Bi- 
ology, Scuba Sailing, Deepsea Fishing, Waterski, 
Theatre, Cr. Writing, Tennis, Much More. Brochure 
describes above plus unique two week coed Camp 
sessions from June 22-Aug. 17, for only 40 kids, 
ages 8-16. ABBOTT SCHOOL LIVING AND LEARN- 
ING CENTER, P.O. Box 285, Key Largo, Fla. 
33037. 305-245-4610 


SEMESTER AT SEA—Accredited. Join the 10,000 
students from 450 colleges who've sailed with us 
to exotic ports worldwide. Financial aid available. 
Free catalog, World Campus Afloat, Orange, CA 
92666. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1750-P, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87501 


ALASKA PIPELINE BOOM! Information on con- 
struction and non-construction jobs in Alaska and 
on the pipeline—wages, addresses, qualifications— 
the true story from Alaska. $5.00. Denali Informa- 
tion Service, Box 1763, Anchorage, AK., 99510 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YF, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles. California 90009 
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YOUR RESUME-write it yourself! Instructions, — . 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 YA 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 A 
OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS: 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- | 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box  . 
29232-YT, ‘ndianapolis, Indiana 46229 RUN 


AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- N 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- — 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los. 
Angeles and Chicago vo 


oe 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer-  . 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers,  . 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- | 


ployment, 3ox 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 — 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and — 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 aa 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 5 3 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 449, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. i» 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 15g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, - 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 
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WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
tial. Writers Institute, Dept. 44-07-5, 100 Mamaro- 
neck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543 5 


E 


Write for small businesses. Pays $250 per page. 
Experience not necessary. Spare time. Guaranteed 
guide shows how. $2. Arlington House, Box 536, 
Belmont, CA 94002 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! — . 
| tell you what to write, where and how to sell, — 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. — . 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, Dept. C-135-P, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago . 
60660. x 


GAGWRIT/NG earns $100-500 month sparetime. . . 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, P.O. Box 434-A-7, Randallstown. Md.  . 
21133 


Beat inflation with added income. Take the first — . 
step and send for free information which tells all. 
ELZA'S IDEAS, 227 Park Dr., Boston, Mass. 02215 
Suite 34. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ''Canadian Land Opportunities" includes } 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- | 
nadian International, Box 6586-YT, Indianapolis, d 
Indiana 45229 4 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). — — 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada | 
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AE REAL ESTATE 
NE 

“i GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
E. * EXecationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
S ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
E te = Opportunity Review" listing lands throughout U.S. 
E - Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YT, Wash- 
T _ ington, D.C. 20009 










rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
ae neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
=- Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 


__ Lovely Rye, N.H. Beach House. Panoramic Ocean 
view! 35' paneled living room, fireplace, 3 bed- 
ee - rooms. 55 miles from Boston. $65,000. S. Green- 
berg, c/o Post Office, Rye, N.H. 
ae 
E CAMPING 
BU o ——— c 
TER Ride the Trails of Colo. and Wyoming this Sum- 
E mer, with Arboles D'Oro, Inc. (established 1969), 
bra the Equine Specialists -CLEARN BY DOING— 
kar - English/Western/ Well-trained Horses—Ages 15 
E and up—$179.00 Per Week, live-on-June 16 thru 
Aug. 24, 3 to 10 week session. A.D.O. Box 126 
E RR1, Conifer, Colo. 80433. 303-838-4862, 838. 
4167 
Meet e 
Ebr CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
© LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
Ec. noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
—— try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
[E -63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATIONS 









ES. Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
M. you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
e 3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 


T LINEKIN BAY SAILING RESORT, Boothbay Harbor, 
— Maine. Fleet of sailboats, two masted schooner, 
sailing instructions, heated salt water pool. Write 
t. for folder. 
RETIREMENT LIVING: 16 families in non-profit, 
bois. self-run retirement.vacation community adjacent 
E tiny village southern Spain, on sea, able expand to 
B 27. Inquire Virginia Bowman, Secretary, Skyview 
a Acres, Pomona, N.Y. 10970 


Ec ONTARIO WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS each canoe 

E trip tailormade exclusively for your group, com- 

va pletely outfitted and guided by Jeff Miller. No ex- 
- perience necessary. 310 Garyray Dr., Weston, (To- 
. ronto) Ont. 416-742-5140, 416-921-2514. 


E Whitewater float trips, Utah & Wyoming. Slickrock 


E. _ River Co. Box 10543, Denver, Colorado 80210 
B TRAVEL GUIDES 


3^ 

si - EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supplement lists 500 castles. monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
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AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 

. WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$2.10. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21AA Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 


TRAVEL 


PORTE ERTESS 


Student bicycle tours through New England and 
Canada. For information: TWO WHEEL TRAVEL, 
127 HIGH ST., IPSWICH, MASS. 01938 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 

fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 

istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 

Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
É Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France 
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cum -. MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 


164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
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TRAVEL 


SOUTHWEST SAFARIS: Air tours of New Mexico, 


Colorado, Utah and Arizona. Camping, hiking, rid- 
ing, rafting. Geelogy, archaeology, history. Free 
brochure. P.O. Box 945, Dept. ATL, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 87501. 


EXPEDITION ‘ROUND THE WORLD Remote 


places—Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Figi, 
etc. 180’ yacht. Share expenses, Shipmates 
Wanted! Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, 
Dept. RW 8A Miami Beach, 39, Fla. 


AUTO TRAVEL SAVINGS GUARANTEED. Free De- 
tails or $3.00 to: Experience Plus . . . P.O. Box 
2606, Vancouver, WA. 98661 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
25¢. Worldwide, 7427-4 Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 


FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Welfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-75 Los Angeles, Ca 90025 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, &mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 45615 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM-world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Eldg., Boston 
02115 


TAROT COLOR CATALOG. Send 25¢. U.S. Games 
Systems, Dept. AM, 468 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016 


MISCELLANY 


Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwrting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 


PRIMAL INSTITUTE OF SAN FRANCISCO—Only Ja- 
nov approved facility other than Los Angeles Insti- 
tute. 30 Tanforan, South San Francisco, Calif. 
94080 (415) 871-2496. 


Evaluate the Movement. Researcher seeks women 
to answer questionnaire. Write: Ms. Robinson, 156 
13th St., S.E., Washingten, D.C. 20003 


ROTTEN MEMORY? We'll remind you of birthdays, 
anniversaries, any dates. Write Memory-Date, 
Dept. A4, 36 Fox Lane, Shoreham, New York 
11786 


LIFE INSURANCE—the Truth! Save thousands of 
$, whether insured or not, with US Government 
protection—guaranteed!! Send only $2 to Report 
(17A7), 580 Commonwealth, Boston 02215 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 


RUSSIAN NAMEPLATES—YOUR NAME IN RUS- 
SIAN printed on plastic. $2.50. Free Russian 
bumpersticker. Condra's, Box 3267-A, Santa Mon- 
ica, CA 90403 


WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fashion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 
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MISCELLANY 


HAWAIIAN PUKA SHELLS. Beautiful 18” choker 


necklaces. Specify small or large shells. $24.95 
ppd. Brochure—20¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Aloha Shells, P.O. Box 995, Aica, Hawaii 96701 


"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 


WEATHER 
INSTRUMENTS 


Amateur and Professional 
Ski Areas—Farms—Country 


Clubs—Motels—Businesses 
Send for free brochure 
Mt. Washington Weather 
Instrument Company 
RFD #1 Dept. A 
Berlin, New Hampshire 03570 





HERB CALCULATOR—Shows your herbal needs. 
$1.25, creditable on $5 purchase. Nature's Sun- 
shine Products, 1648 Via Arriba, Palos Verdes Es- 
tates, Calif. 90274 


AUTOMARK. Protect your car, trailer, from 
thieves. AUTOMARK ETCHING TRANSFERS etches 
license numbers on glass permanently. Appli- 
cation instructions included. Sets of six numbers 
with windshield decal. Seven digits $3.95. Over 
seven digits $4.95. Cheque or money order. No 
C.O.D.s Include your license number with order. 
Natural Products, 106 Lily Lake Rd, Dept. 6AM 
Campbellton, N.B. Canada E3N 1S8 


WALLPAPERS AT LOWEST PRICES. We can supply 
any BRAND. FAIRMANS, 1411 5th AVE., PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 15219 (412)471-6941. Established 
1905 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 


PYRAMIDOLOGY: extensive book and product list. 
Pyramids, 8143-B Big Bend, Webster Groves, Mo. 
63119 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 
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LONELY??? FIND "YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal. 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 





THE STOP SMOKING CASSETTE. Successfully 
kicking the habit. (28min.) $6.95 ALS, Box 3596, 
Hollywood, Florida 33023 





BIORHYTHM can help make vou more effective! 
$4.00 for 6-month chart. Send name, birthdate to 
B. Gibbs, 1113 Poplar, Leadville, Colo. 80461 





EASY BRIDGE. The fun way to learn the great 
game. For four players. Even if they never played 
bridge before, all bid each hand correctly. They 
then play and review it. Finally they learn how 
they should have played. Special introductory price 
$19.95 plus $1.50 mailing charge. Laura and Ed 
Gordy, Box 215, Palm Beach, Fla. 33480 





BIORHYTHM—Learn how your physical, emotional, 
intellectual cycles affect your moods and capabili- 
ties. Forecast good, bad, critical days for success- 
ful activity planning. For personal one-year graph 
send birthdate, $3. BIORHYTHM, P.O. Box 969, 
Danville, CA. 94526 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—anywhere. 


Free application: DATELINE, Alpha Ohio 45301 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 


national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 


Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


LATE LISTINGS 
TRAVEL 


NOVA SCOTIA WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS. Infor- 
mation, write Maritime Canoe Outfitters, R.R.1, 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia, BOT 1WO. 902 875-3055 


Pies m 


Hunt no more. This slightly sassy hippo is 
hand-crafted in pine and aromatic red ce- 
dar, with a wide-mouth drawer to hold your 
whatevers. Finished in natural linseed oil. 
7 V?" long. 
A charming gift for any occasion. 

$19.95 ppd. 





Send check or money order to: 


‘Port ‘Enterprises, ‘Ltd. 


14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 
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able to help them- 
selves. 


The United Nations Children’s Fund believes 
that the children of the developing nations need more 
than just food and medicine if we are ever to 
break the vicious circle of poverty. 
That's why, for years, UNICEF has helped provide 
the tools to help people 
help themselves and their 
future generations. 
Things like well-digging 
rigs for the water- 
| scarce regions of Africa, 
nutrition classes 
for expectant mothers in 
South America, and 
school supplies for the 
children of Asia. 
Of course we provide 
Sa . food and medicine, too. 
N: UC But if we can give these 
children something more, something they can 
use to build a decent life, then someday maybe the 
world won't need a UNICEF anymore. 
Please send as much as you can spare 
to UNICEF today. 
UNICEF, Dept. PS, United Nations, 
New York, New York 10017. 
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SELL IT THROUGH ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


It's inexpensive, it's responsive. 


: What does it cost? 

: For one time - $1 per word (10 word minimum) 
For six times - 90€ per word 
For twelve times — 80€ per word 


: Whatisthe circulation? 
: More than 325,000 households, estimated total readership of 11/2 million. 
What are the minimum number of words acceptable? 
Ten (including reply address). 
What are the maximum numbe- of words acceptable? 
: Whatever it takes to fill up a col imn. 
Where will my ad appear on the page? 
: Under the appropriate heading.See following pages. 
: Whenis the deadline for copy? 
: 15th of the second month prior t» the issue. 
(Example: June copy due April 15.) 
: What do I do now? 


: Fill in coupon below. Enclose check. Send to Atlantic. 
Ad will appear as directed (subject to approval of copy.) 


Q 
A 
Q: 
A: 
Q: 
A 
Q: 
A 
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THE ATLANTIC 

CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT Att: Jo-Ann Isaacson 

8 ARLINGTON STREET 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 10-word minimum. DISPLAY RATES 
$1.00 d 1-ti te. | inch 

HERE'S MY AD. I ENCLOSE $ FOR wee eek scudo ant anas 


WORDS @ .90 per word 6-time rate. . $80 per col inch 
.80 per word 12-time rate. $70 per col inch 


PLEASE RUN IT IN THE MONTH (S) OF 


CATEGORY OR SUGGESTED HEADING 
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2 hr 
REPLY ADDRESS 
YOUR NAME 
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Post Office Box number counts as two words. Zip Code as one word. We do not accept ATLANTIC 
box numbers at this time. Adjustments on word count will be made if necessary. 
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The Volvo 164. 


TRUE LUXURY IS MORE CAR - 
TO THE FOOT. 
NOT MORE FEET TO THE CAR. 


There are two kinds of luxury. The kind that makes a car fancy. And the kind — 
that makes it better. e 

In times like these, you'd be smart to give serious thought to which one you - P. 
choose. Consider the new Volvo 164. bae 

Volvo knows that a comfortable driver is a better driver. Our bucket seats let 2 m : 
you firm or soften the area at the small of your back. The driver's seat is heater | $ 
And air conditioning i Is standard. 











Volvo thinks it's distracting to work when you drive. So the 164 comes "RES — * 
equipped with power steering, power front windows, power disc brakes front and b. 
rear. And automatic transmission. ed 

We do, however, admit to an occasional elegant indulgence. For example; — T 
the 164 furnishes you with genuine leather to sit on. jd 


Ata time when other car makers are singing the praises of opera windows, wes 4 
believe Volvo offers a much more intelligent view of luxury. VOLVO ~ : E 


© 1974 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORATION. 
OVERSEAS DELIVERY AVAILABLE. 
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Dry a tonic tonight. 
Dry Gilbeys. 
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DISTILLED'LONDON DRY GIN; 86 PRC ISTILLERS PRCDUCTS CO., N.Y, C. 
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OF, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD., DISTR. BY NATIONAL D 
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announces the uncommon warranty. 


The 1975 Jaguar XJ stands out from the general run 
of luxury sedans. For under its sleek steel skin lives a 
combination of great refinement, engineering innova- 
tion, very high performance, and superb handling ca- 
pabilities. Car and Driver said: “It is not only the best 
Jaguar ever built, it may just be the best sedan avail- 
able anywhere in the world.” And true to its tradition 
of innevation, Jaguar now offers a new and uncom- 
mon warranty. 

It covers more of the car, item by item, than 
the warranty of any luxury sedan we know of. 

This warranty is designed to assure owners of 
the 1975 Jaguar that their car will be virtually free of 
any expense other than the required routine mainte- 
nance for the first 20,000 miles or twelve months, 
whichever comes first. 

And, unlike the warranty of any other luxury 
sedan, the Jaguar warranty covers not only parts that 
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includes brakes, windshield wipers, lightbulbs, hoses 
and belts, to name just a few.) The only exceptions are 
tires (which come with their own manufacturer's war- 
ranty) and the sparkplugs and filters when replaced 
at the normal service intervals. 

Driving this quick, luxurious and responsive 
machine has always been one of motoring’s finer ex- 
periences. Now the new Jaguar warranty assures you 
that it will be as carefree as it is exciting. Drive the 
uncommon XJ soon. For the name of the Jaguar 
Dealer nearest you, call these numbers toll-free: 
(800) 447-4700, or, in Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 


Jaquar 
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What good reading 
can do for you 
and your children 


Accept three 

free volumes, then 
discover how 
Herztage books 
add exciting new 
interests 

to your life... 











The Heritage Press 


ESTABLISHED 1937 


Are you tired of small talk that says nothing, of sentiments that 
Avon, Connecticut 


go only skin-deep, of ideas that quickly fall flat — of all the 
trivia and ephemera that surround us today? If so, why not trade 
them in for the satisfaction of reading books — the best-written, 
best-known, best-loved books of all time? “Best” not because 
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Please send me the three free volumes [ e n i ed 
d j y 
checked below and enroll me as a mem 


06001 


somebody said so but because you yourself will get more out 
of them 

For almost 40 years, The Heritage Club has published editions 
richly illustrated by the greatest artists of our time, including 
Picasso, Norman Rockwell, Reginald Marsh, Grant Wood, 
Edward Wilson, Rockwell Kent, Thomas Hart Benton and John 
Steuart Curry. 

Among our titles are Pride and Prejudice. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Brave New World. Moon and Sixpence. Ab. Wilderness! The 
Iliad. Death in Venice. Washington Square. Frankenstein. 
Roughing It. Little Women. The Invisible Man. Heert of 
Darkness. and hundreds of others — the books you've known 
about since childhood, the books most worth re-reading, the 
books you've always meant to read, the books you want to see 
your children grow up with. 

When you enroll in The Heritage Club, you may select — 
free — any three of the handsome volumes from the top list on 
the coupon. They will be shipped to you immediately. 

Then, as a member, you will receive the | 2 books in the 
current Series (see bottom list on the coupon ) at the rate of one 
a month, at the uniform price per volume of $9.85, delivered. 
Or, if you prefer any of the titles italicized in the paragraph 
above, you may substitute them for titles in the current Series. 

These books are now selling in bookstores at prices up to 
$12.50 each — but through our unique membership plan, you 

can purchase them for only $9.85, including all handling and 
postage charges. 

This year, only 4,000 new members will-be accepted by 
The Heritage Club. You have an unusual opportunity to 
be one of them — if you act nou! 
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Its not new. Its proved. 


After more than a billion miles cn the road, GM's 
catalytic converter has become a world standard in 
fuel-saving pollution control devices. Auto-makers in 
Europe, Asia and North America have contracted to 
buy converters from GM. 


In operation on 1975 cars, the converter 
, has proved that exhaust emission of carbon 





E. monoxide and hydrocarbons can be reduced 
a by about 50% from the already lowered 
É 1974 levels. And at tke same time gas 
E. 


mileage on GM cars has been increased 
in city driving by 28% on a sales- 
weighted average, according to EPA 
calculations. 


The converter is the kind of 
startlingly effective advance in automo- 
bile engineering that challenges other 
technology. It demands lead-free, low 
| sulfur fuel. It leaves behind a lot of other 
! pollutioncontrol concepts that don't have 
its qualities of durability and its fuel- 
saving characteristics. So the converter 
has come in for a bit of what we call 
“wishful criticism.” 

The fuel-saving, ecologically sound 
catalytic converter. Standard equipment on 
most 1975 and 1976 cars from General Motors, 
a world leader in automotive pollution control 
technology. 


General Motors 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck 
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TAIWAN 


After the fall of Cambodia and 


South Vietnam and the death of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the 16 million 
people in the Republic of China 
seem to have no choice but to sink 
or swim. Hard reality dictates that 
they must either strike out in the di- 
rection of an independent Taiwan 
or else slip into political oblivion 
and eventual take-over by the 
People's Republic of China. 

Until now Taiwan's leaders have 
refused to see it that way. Instead 
they have been treading water since 
the tidal wave of Henry Kissinger's 
celebrated mission to Peking swept 
them out of the United Nations in 
1971. The announcement of Presi- 
dent Ford's forthcoming trip to Pe- 
king provoked widespread fear in 
Taipei that diplomatic relations with 
Washington would end, thereby ter- 
minating the 1954 mutual security 
treaty. Still there was no change in 
the posture that Taiwan adopted 
twenty-five years ago. 


* Mainlanders" 


The uniquely violent thunder and 
lightning that swept over the island 
the night of Chiang's death marked 
more than the end of his forty- 
seven years as self-styled successor 
to Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Re- 
public. It also terminated a political 
epoch, and suddenly long-sup- 
pressed fears poured forth from all 
sides as both native Taiwanese and 
the Chinese-born asked, “What will 
happen to us when America aban- 
dons Taiwan?” 

In one sense this anxiety was 
somewhat paradoxical. The only 
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threat facing the regime since Presi- 
dent Truman interposed the USS. 
Seventh Fleet in the Taiwan Strait 
on June 27, 1950, has been rebellion 
from within, not attack from with- 
out. The exiled mainlanders brutally 
suppressed the indigenous political 
elite and massacred thousands of 
Taiwanese in 1947. This oppression 
left bitter hatred among the popu- 
lace for the newly arrived main- 
landers. Then, with the arrival of 
Chiang’s routed regime in 1949, 
came martial law and police-state 
methods. The next decade was one 
of grim austerity, endless “return to 
the mainland” propaganda, and sul- 
len tension between “mainlander” 
and Taiwanese. 

However, spectacular improve- 
ment in the economy brought a re- 
laxation of political repression. By 
1972, Taiwan could take the 
Nixon-Mao handshake in stride. 
Foreign trade and investment ex- 
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panded even as diplomatic recogni- 
tion shrank. Living standards soared 
to levels exceeced in Asia only by 
those of Japan and Singapore. Yet 
behind the appearance of stability 
and self-confidence lurked the nag- 
ging question of how the native 
Taiwanese would react to the death 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

The answer came as more than 
two million mourners, mostly 
Taiwanese, endured eight-hour lines 
in sweltering heat for a brief, dis- 
tant glimpse of the open coffin in 
the massive Sun Yat-sen Memorial 
Hall. To be sure, this was no uni- 
versally spontaneous outpouring of 
individual grief Government orga- 
nizations, schools, and corporations 
marched their members through; 
buses were chartered from distant 
points. Television acted as a mag- 
net, drawing thousands to Taipei. 
Sheer curiosity to see the “Great 
Leader," the desire not to appear 
disloyal, and tke need to keep up 
with one's neighbors all combined 
to swell the crowds. 

Inevitably rumors of trouble 
abounded. There was an announce- 
ment of an immediate “war alert,” 
placing the armed forces in full 
combat readiness. However, except 
for one concentration of troops un- 
der a Taipei bridge the morning af- 
ter the Gimo's death, no security 
precautions were evident in any ma- 
jor city. On th2 contrary, business 
proceeded as usual. Crowds that 
gathered to view the movement of 
Chiang's remains from Veterans 
Hospital to Sua Yat-sen Hall re- 
peatedly surged toward the passing 
cortege without meeting any effec- 
tive police resstance. During the 
following weeks, foreigners who 
roamed freely throughout the island 
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found no sign of dissident activity. 

If most Taiwanese showed little 
sorrow, they evinced no personal 
animus against the Gimo as an in- 
dividual. If he had been remote 
from their daily lives, this was in 
accordance with tradition. His last 
years coincided with an unprece- 
dented prosperity, manifested not 





only by the inevitable profusion of 


cars, motorcycles, coffee houses, and 
color television sets, but also by 
widened access to university educa- 
tion and the movement from farm 
to factory, from village to city, that 
spells true modernization. 


Son and heir 


Fortunately for the island's stabil- 
ity, Chiang Ching-kuo moved with 
the times. No charismatic television 
personality, he is still a welcome 
change from the distant mandarin 
figure of his father. The Premier's 
frequent informal appearances at 
workshops, farms, and public 
projects, or addressing civic groups, 
are featured almost nightly on the 
news. A shy man who never sought 
the spotlight, he nevertheless re- 
mains more a product of the years 
he spent in the Soviet Union than 
of his subsequent re-education in 
the Confucian classics. Initially sent 
to Russia by his father in 1925, 
Ching-kuo remained there after the 
collapse of the Nationalist- Commu- 
nist united front in 1927. He was 
forced to fend for himself, first on a 
collective farm, then in a gold mine 
in the Urals, and finally in a fac- 
tory, where he met his wife, Faina. 

Chiang Ching-kuo's Russian expe- 
rience taught him not only the com- 
mon touch but genuine concern for 
the working classes and deep hatred 
for the corrupt rich. These qualities 
proved more of a liability than an 
asset when he first returned to 
China in 1937. However, they be- 
came essential on Taiwan as his 
aging father steadily increased 
Ching-kuo's power in preparation 
for his eventual succession. Legally, 
of course, President C. K. Yen is 
the successor as prescribed by the 
constitution. But no one questions 
the ultimate power of the Premier, 
further cemented by his recent 
“unanimous election” as head of the 
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Kuomintang. As one observer 
noted, *We have the same titles, 
President and Premier, but the 
power has been reversed." 

Ching-kuo's personality is an im- 
portant factor in the stable transi- 
tion of rule on Taiwan. Faced with 
opposition from Taiwanese as well 
as Communists in 1949, Chiang 
Kai-shek entrusted his elder son 
with the onerous job of public secu- 
rity. Ching-kuo was thorough in his 
effort to detect. imprison. and execute 
potential enemies. Twentv years ago. 
prudent foreigners avoided meeting 
Taiwanese. les: association bring 
retaliation on one or both parties. 
Street surveillance, student spies, 
nighttime disappearances. and con- 
centration camps made Ching-kuo 
the personification of "mainlander" 
repression in the eyes of native 
Taiwanese. 

Today, Americans meet Taiwan- 
ese without visidle inhibition on ei- 
ther side. Broadcasts from mainland 
China come in clearly on in- 
expensive radios and reach local lis- 
teners, though such activity is still 
officially prohibited. Lectures spon- 
sored by the Urited States Informa- 
tion Service draw standing-room 
audiences although—or perhaps be- 
cause—the speaker is known not to 
advocate the official line. 

It would be wrong to claim that 
full freedom has come to Taiwan. 
Copies of Time and Newsweek are 
stripped of pages which show Mao 
Tse-tung or depict the People’s Re- 
public favorably. University libraries 
limit their purchases to approved 
books and periodicals. Newspapers 
walk a narrow line when handling 
national and international affairs. 
while the virtual uniformity of edi- 
torial content shows keen sensitivity 
to Kuomintang guidance. There are 
severe restrictions on foreign travel. 

Yet the local populace feel they 
are better off than their counter- 
parts in the People’s Republic. 
Communist broadcasts far surpass 
Nationalist ones for sheer boredom 
through political overkill. The po- 
tentially most disaffected groups, the 
urban unemployed and poor farm- 
ers. are least susceptible to the 
esoteric essays beamed by mainland 
transmitters. And young Taiwanese 
express frank puzziement over the 
simplistic messages that periodically 
flutter down from balloons: “unity 
with the motherland” arouses no re- 


sponse, and depiction of a "former 
Kaohsiung family." whose members 
"work prosperously in chemical and 
electronics factories," evokes out- 
right laughter. 


Bottoming out 


Again, as in the political situ- 
ation, the picture is not without its 
dark side. Last winter, unemploy- 
ment in the huge export processing 
zone at Kaohsiung reached 40 per- 
cent when foreign markets col- 
lapsed, principally in the United 
States and Japan. Meanwhile con- 
sumer prices soared an estimated 60 
percent over eighteen months. Pre- 
mier Chiang's New Year address 
promised no immediate relief, in- 
stead calling for greater austerity 
and sacrifice. Drastic import restric- 
tions chipped away at the more 
than $1 billion trade deficit with Ja- 
pan, but worldwide inflation and re- 
cession continue to plague Taiwan, 
dependent as it is on imports of raw 
materials and exports of finished 
goods. 

Yet not even Peking portrays the 
island as being on the brink of eco- 
nomic disaster, and with good rea- 
son. Ten years of prosperity have 
left plenty of slack in the belt for 
tightening. The traditionally pa- 
ternalistic factory owners have re- 
distributed the reduced work load 
and cushioned the impact of wage 
cuts. Female workers are hard hit, 
but the family offers temporary ref- 
uge. All forms of public trans- 
portation remain jammed to capac- 
ity, and rising gas costs have yet to 
curtail the constant flow of traffic on 
overtaxed arteries, including high- 
ways that lead to remote scenic 
spots. Young people throng the bi- 
stros; paradoxically, the young are 
able to remain fashionable as can- 
celed export orders dump modish 
styles on the local market at or be- 
low cost. Recently, as recession bot- 
tomed out abroad, foreign analysts 
detected the first signs of economic 
recovery. The improvement should 
begin to be felt by workers and con- 
sumers later this year or next. 

Thus, in purely financial terms, 
Taiwan has ended its phase of rapid 
growth, but it is not faced with a 
crisis, much less collapse. Up to 
now, going it alone politically has 
not hurt the economy. European and 
Canadian banks and businessmen 


continue to fill Taipei’s ever-rising 
ranks of modern office buildings. 
When Tokyo transferred recognition 
from Taipei to Peking, Japanese 
trade fell off briefly. Then, either 
because of private assurances given 
to Prime Minister Tanaka in Pe- 
king, or because of the continuing 
American security commitment, Jap- 
anese trade and investment returned 
to normal, sustaining full employ- 
ment and rising living standards. 

The question remains: When 
Washington eventually closes its 
embassy for the sake of improving 
diplomatic relations with Peking, 
will the Japanese financial tie wither 
away? More important, what will 
happen to-trade with the United 
States—$3.7 billion in 1974—when 
no officially recognized Republic of 
China exists to be granted favorable 
concessions? Will American invest- 
ment still enjoy U.S.-backed guaran- 
tees? Seen in this light, the existing 
anomaly whereby economic strength 
remains unimpaired by political at- 
rophy may hold true for only an- 
other year or two. 

More immediately, it is Taiwan’s 
political fate that arouses a height- 
ened sense of anxiety. America’s al- 
leged failure to live up to its com- 
mitments, expressly stated by 
President Ford and Secretary of 
State Kissinger, seemed to justify 
nightmare fears of further perfidy. 

Furthermore, so long as Chiang 
Kai-shek was alive, so too was the 
vision that somehow, whether 
through world war, a Sino-Soviet 
conflict, or power struggles in Pe- 
king, return to the mainland was 
possible. Objectively the vision was 
unfeasible, but subjectively it was 
nonetheless cherished, at least by 
the less sophisticated. As one in- 
tellectual put it to his skeptical vis- 
itor, “This is our moment of truth. 
You Americans have a rational, log- 
ical, and empirical approach. For 
us, the wish gives rise to the hope, 
however remote. The unforeseeable 
may be good. Who knows? Until 
now, we could simply refuse to face 
reality." 

This attitude explains the remark 
heard repeatedly during and after 
the funeral: *He promised to take 
us back!” Less frequently voiced, 
but often implied, was the con- 
clusion, “Now we will never go." 
When pressed to spell out their 
probable future, however, the 


“mainlanders” worry about Ameri- 
can abandonment followed by a 
Communist conquest. Native Tai- 
wanese wonder about an eventual 
deal between Peking and Taipei. 
Ching-kuo's years in the Soviet 
Union may spur such speculation 
even among his own compatriots. 
The Taiwanese's frequent querying 
of foreigners about “the true situ- 
ation in Red China" almost cer- 
tainly does not reflect pro-Commu- 
nist sympathies. Instead it suggests 
both skepticism about Nationalist 
propaganda and a human need to 
hope that if a Communist take-over 
is inevitable, it will not be so grim a 
fate as is depicted. 


Gain or loss? 


These widespread anxieties over 
the consequences of losing the 
American tie are to a considerable 
degree the unintended result of the 
Official line. From Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek’s articulate critiques of 
Washington’s wasting spirit to the 
reprinting of crude anti-Kissinger 
cartoons culled from the Arab press, 
the American has never been more 
harshly depicted on Taiwan. Yet 
high-level conversations reveal a 
more relaxed air of hope than 
existed last summer and fall, when 
uniform pessimism anticipated 
Washington’s next move. 

Understandably, spokesmen for 
the regime avoid any suggestion 
now that Indochina’s loss may be 
Taiwan’s gain. Anxiety among the 
already concerned populace grew 
apace with newspaper and television 
saturation coverage of the successive 
debacles in Hue, Danang, Phnom 
Penh, and Saigon. Thieu’s sudden 
resignation hit hard for audiences 
accustomed to personalizing their 
images of politics. Further pessi- 
mism resulted from Kim Il-sung’s 
subsequent trip to Peking, immedi- 
ately interpreted in the press as 
foreshadowing a new crisis in the 
Korean peninsula. 

An even wider gap between the 
public line and informed views 
exists over the question of Taiwan’s 
security. Media depiction of a mili- 
tary threat is not echoed by respon- 
sible officials, who privately admit 
that one hundred miles of water, to- 
gether with good defenses, both hu- 
man and material, preclude a suc- 
cessful Communist invasion across 


the Taiwan Strait, at least for sev- 
eral years. 
And yet the official line persists, 


calling for renewed vigilance, and . 


thus raises false fears. Formerly the 
battle cry may have served to justify 
martial law and a monopoly of po- 
litical power by the Nationalists. 
Today such justification is eroded 
by the greatly improved internal sit- 
uation. A frank exposition of the 
facts would bring into question de- 
fense appropriations, which cur- 
rently consume nearly 40 percent of 
the $2.3 billion budget, or approxi- 
mately 7.6 percent of GNP. When 
analysis of actual Communist capa- 
bilities emerged in a USIS-spon- 
sored lecture, the English-language 


China News headlined its major . 


story, “Peiping Said Unable To 
Launch Amphibious Attack On Tai- 
wan.” Significantly, no Chinese pa- 
per reported this portion of the dis- 
cussion. 

The only real threat concerns the 
offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, which lie within artillery 
range of the mainland. Yet despite 
their vulnerability, every possible 
symbolic and substantive step has 
been taken to tie them irrevocably 
to Taiwan. Evening weather reports 
include the remote islands, while 
schoolchildren and foreign delega- 
tions fly “to the front," or cross by 
military ship on well-publicized jun- 
kets. On major holidays, Ching-kuo 
personally visits the outposts, where 
more than seventy thousand of Tai- 


wan's best troops exchange propa- 


ganda broadsides with their Com- 
munist counterparts only a few 
miles away. 

No one expects the islands to be 
attacked in the immediate future. 
Peking's tie with Washington, as 
well as its hope of "peaceful libera- 
tion" for Taiwan following Chiang's 
death, calls for a soft line. Commu- 
nist statements eliminated even the 
hint of threatened force against Tai- 
wan contained in last year's com- 
parable output. However, Peking's 
impressive growth in surface and 
subsurface naval power leaves small 
doubt that blockade and bombard- 
ment of the offshore islands would 
lead to their eventual surrender. 
Nor would existing U.S. policy and 
public opinion permit any American 
help to break the blockade as we 
did seventeen years ago. 

Herein lies the most serious risk 
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. in Taiwan’s policy of going it alone. 


Insistence on continuing as the Re- 
public of China and maintaining 


the civil war image invites a crush- 
. ing military and political defeat on 
-. the offshore islands whenever Pe- 


king chooses to inflict it. Moreover, 
this risk is taken for territory of no 
strategic significance to the defense 
of Taiwan, by troops who have no 
natural ties with the isolated islands. 
Finally, both islands are wholly re- 
moved from any possible American 
or Asian identification of common 
interest, thereby assuring a total 
lack of international involvement in 
the event of an attack. 

Taiwan’s isolation became dra- 
matically evident during prepara- 
tions for the late President's funeral. 
Films of his World War II meetings 
with Roosevelt and Churchill only 
made more graphic his final diplo- 
matic demise. Although some thirty 
foreign delegations walked in the 
cortege, except for former Japanese 
Premier Sato, the sole representative 
of renown was Vice President Nel- 


-son Rockefeller. 


Even the circumstances attending 
Rockefellers appearance served to 
underscore the tenuousness of the 
last major international link. The re- 
ported selection of Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz to head the U.S. 
delegation hit Taipei almost as hard 
as the thunderstorm on the night of 
the Gimo's death. Within days, 
more than a thousand signatures of 
protest were gathered on a petition. 
Chinese officials assiduouslv avoided 
comment, but private citizens were 
frankly appalled, particularly after 
the Vice President's highly publi- 
cized attendance at the recent fu- 
neral of King Faisal. The press 


. prominently reprinted Senator Barry 


Goldwater's statement attacking the 
Butz selection as "shabby" treat- 
ment of a World War II ally. In- 
cluded was his allegation that fail- 
uré to mention the Republic of 
China in the State of the World 
message foreshadowed President 
Ford's intention to transfer recogni- 
tion on his trip to Peking. 

Vice President Rockefeller's ar- 
rival muted all direct criticism. 
However, the China Post pointedly 
quoted an American who greeted 
Senator Goldwater at the welcoming 


1n 


reception saying, "We are so glad 
that you made the Vice President 
come." In short, the turnaround 
saved face for the Chiang family, 
but it could not hide the deteriora- 
tion in relations. Nor did Rockefel- 
lers singular stress on "friendship" 
in characterizing the Washing- 
ton-Taipei tie measure up to Am- 
bassador Leonard Unger’s earlier 
emphasis on "commitment" and 
"ally" in the initial expression of 
American condolence. 

Perhaps emboldened by Senator 
Goldwater's apparent impact on the 
White House, local editorial writers 
subsequently called on President 
Ford to cancel his announced trip, 
or at least to follow the Senator's 
suggestion that he visit Taipei as 
well as Peking. Informally, Chinese 
confessed astonishment over the Ad- 
ministration’s insensitivity to Asian 
perceptions by following the humili- 
ation of defeat in Indochina with a 
handshake for Mao Tse-tung. In the 
final analysis, however, all admit 
that American policy is directed 
toward one China, and that China 
Is on the mainland, not on Taiwan. 


Identity crisis 


Yet the option of proclaiming the 
Republic of Taiwan seems all but 
foreclosed by the regime's rhetoric. 
In actuality, native Taiwanese have 
steadily expanded their share of the 
political process, especially since 
Chiang Ching-kuo increased his in- 
fluence. In the December, 1972, 
elections, all but ten of eighty-nine 
new members of the National As- 
sembly and the Legislative Yuan 
were Taiwanese. as were eight of 
the ten new Control Yuan officials 
chosen in February, 1973. Taiwan- 
ese now serve as provincial gover- 
nor, Taipei mayor, and deputy 
premier. Privately, young *main- 
landers” complain that they are dis- 
criminated against in government 
appointments. In the armed services, 
native Taiwanese have risen nearly 
to senior officer ranks. 

But more than rhetoric obstructs 
a change of identification from 
China to Taiwan. The key positions 
of power still lie wholly in the 
hands of the “mainlanders,” despite 
the steady aging of this elite and 
the absence of younger successors. 
Many in command of the govern- 
ment, police, and army would have 


to step down if the Republic of 
China should become the Republic 
of Taiwan. But beyond this unlikely 
development lies the omnipresent 
identification of the island as China. 
For one month after Chiang's 
death, this symbolic saturation in- 
tensified as daily “mainland recov- 
ery" ceremonies and songs flooded 
the media. Television programming 
scrapped all humor and pop music 
in favor of tearful soap operas, for- 
eign war films, and patriotic an- 
thems. Chiang's will, allegedly writ- 
ten only a week before his death, 
appeared everywhere, urging his 
countrymen to eliminate the Commu- 
nists and restore Nationalist rule to 
the mainland. H:s remains are in a 
"temporary restirg place" until they 
can be "buried oa the mainland." 
As the American military pres- 
ence winds inexcrably down, so too 
does local confidence in survival. 
Taipers Washington-watchers noted 
the consistent omission of reference 
to the mutual security treaty with 
the Republic of China whenever 
President Ford cr Secretary Kissin- 
ger enumerated existing com- 
mitments in Asia. Not until two 
weeks after the fall of Saigon did 
the White House publicly reaffirm 
the Taiwan treaty obligation, too 
late to undo the damage in Taipei. 
Yet despite the omens, there is 
little talk of ight. Admittedly, 
travel abroad is difficult to arrange, 
but panic does not come easily to 
this populace, accustomed as it is to 
enduring a hostile environment and 
personal uncertainty. There is no 
clear and present danger, as there 
was in 1949. Future threats still 
seem somewhat remote and ab- 
stract. Those who remember the 
1950s know that repeated forecasts 
of doom have proven wrong. If the 
sands of time are finally running 
out for the Republic of China, there 
is little evidence of preparations for 
change at official or public levels. 
So long as individual anxiety can be 
denied mass expression, Taiwan will 
continue to tread water, hoping to 
survive the consequences of détente 
between the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China. 
—ALLEN S. WHITING 
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Yours Sincerely 


by Thomas Griffith 


One of the stoutly held myths of 


our day is that the television camera 
reveals true character. Like every- 
one else, I am a captive of this fool- 
ish notion: one can't help it, for the 
eye trusts what it sees, though it 
suspiciously screens what it reads, 
just as the ear filters, edits, and 
questions what it hears. This is why 
television is at once so powerful and 
so unpredictable a medium; the ob- 
serving eye is mindless and restless, 
and, if it has nothing else more in- 
teresting to look at on the screen, 
will begin noticing a man's lapel 
width, or his nose, or the awkwardness 
of his hands. In the circumstances, 
viewers all think of themselves as 
excellent students of character who 
can spot the slightest trace of in- 
sincerity. But that is nonsense. 

True, when the man on the street 
is suddenly on camera and asked 
his opinion, he can't help but blurt 
out what he feels. But a politician 
must always anticipate what he 
might say if asked; we are thus 
judging a performance. “The best 
television performers among politi- 
cians," says Bryan Magee, a British 
member of Parliament, "are the 
skilful phonies.” Magee wrote re- 
cently in The Listener: 

Truly outstanding politicians during 

the television era have been hope- 

less at it. Churchill would have 
nothing to do with it, and, so far as 

I know, he never set foot in a stu- 

dio. Aneurin Bevan was frightened 

of it, and refused all but a few of 
the invitations which showered 
upon him. And when he did ap- 
pear—this magic-tongued man, 
streaked with genius, whose person- 
ality would leap off the platform at 
a live audience—his image stuck to 
the screen like cold cod. . . . 


Meanwhile, people who in real life 
are the most effortlessly entertain- 
ing and brilliant of talkers—as are, 
for instance, Isaiah Berlin and An- 
thony Quinton—are but indifferent 
television performers. People who 
are relaxedly themselves do not 
have the artificial, actor-like projec- 
tion of TV personalities—and re- 
member, uniike a live audience, the 
camera is not a human observer, so 
people projecting themselves 
through it are doing so through a 
dead piece of machinery: a bizarre 
talent, indeed. 

Among major American political 
figures, I think only John Kennedy 
mastered television as Roosevelt 
mastered radio. You hear it said 
that a person can't go anywhere in 
politics these days without being 
good on television, but how then 
explain the political successes of 
Johnson and Nixon, who on screen 
repelled more frequently than they 
seduced? 

Politicians live by believability of 
manner and plausibility of ex- 
planation. Nixon labored, even 
overlabored, at plausibility of ex- 
planation, and thus always sounded 
better on radio, where with resonant 
voice he could conceal a furtiveness 
of manner so evident on screen. (I 
once mentioned to Kennedy, the 
only time I ever talked to him in 
the Oval Office, my belief that 
Nixon came across confidently in 
the Nixon-Kennedy debates only on 
the split-screen occasion when they 
spoke from separate studios. In per- 
son, did Kennedy have some kind 
of physical whammy over Nixon? 
He did, Kennedy agreed with a 
wide crockery smile.) 

As an actor, Gerald Ford has 
only one part, but he has been 
playing it most of his life and has 
made it his own. He is pretty good 
at looking you in the eye, seeming 
straightforward, unruffled, and de- 
cent, but as John Hersey observed, 
after studying him at close quarters 
for a week, you get the same Ford 
expression in response to either a 
trivial question or a serious one. 
Ford also knows how to return a 
muzzy answer to a clear question, 
so that watching him being inter- 
viewed is like watching second-rate 
tennis, in which a listless rally goes 
on interminably because a player is 
content just to get the ball back 
over the net, and is not willing to 
chance a killing return. 


Of course Presidents now come . 
equipped with gag writers who pro- - 
vide one-liners to fend off awkward — 
press conference questions, and 
aides who try out questions that will — 
be asked so that the President can | 
work on responses. When such are — 
the working conditions of the mod- — 
ern presidency, what has “sincerity” - 
got to do with it? About as much as | 


the “sincerity” evidenced by Johnny 
Carson when, after chatting 
earnestly with his guests, he gives 
you that crinkly, sincere expression 
(you understand, I’ve got to do this) 
and launches into a spiel for some- 
thing in a spray can. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
seems to believe that sincerity in 
huckstering can be regulated by 
law. It recently issued guidelines 
saying that professional actors must 
be identified on screen when pre- 
tending to be ordinary truck drivers 
with acid stomachs, or housewives 
with limp paper toweling. Joe Di- 
Maggio, who speaks a patois that 
Marlon Brando can only labor to 





imitate, is a prize advertising sales- 


man now because of his “believabil- 
ity” in clumsily mouthing lines he 


has been taught to repeat. Is anyone ` 


being deceived? I doubt it. 


But then, I happen to believe that — 


we need to be saved less from in- 
sincerity than from sincerity. If you 
arè looking for a certain kind of 
sincerity, take George Wallace. He 
often seems to be saying the first 
thing that comes into his head. 


Demagogues never have to qualify 


their remarks, which is part of their 
appeal if you believe that problems 
are that simple. And we all know 


well-intentioned people who are - 


convinced that their unselfish dedi- 
cation to a cause is assurance 
enough that their recommendations 
are right. Carter Glass once com- 


plained of William Jennings Bryan, | 


“that goddam nincompoop thinks 
that any man with real goodness of 
heart can write a banking act." 
People full of simplistic certainties 
are likely to have the most con- 
vincing demeanor on television. The 
deadly vice of that medium, there- 
fore, is that it encourages decided 
judgments of character with little to 
go on, and that little is often mis- 
leading. Valuable as being straight- 
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PARTY OF ONE 


forward is, in ordinary relations we 
all correctly acknowledge occasions 
when truth is too harsh, when kind- 
ness requires tact; and other occa- 
sions when one wants to think in 
advance to assure that a point is 
made with maximum effectiveness. | 
don’t see why this should be con- 
fused with lack of sincerity. But we 
are a romantic people who prize 
spontaneity and suspect calculation. 
Blunt speaking is reckoned an 
American virtue. A certain kind of 
businessman, who prides himself on 
being hard-nosed (his nose gets that 
way by being pressed constantly to 
the bottom line), has only contempt 
for the evasions of the politician. 
Yet obviously calculations enter the 
judgments of the plainspoken too. 
They also get their ducks in a row. 
The difference is that the politician, 
if unable to please everybody, must 
hope on any issue to avoid antagoniz- 
ing as many as possible. 

Such conduct becomes a tic of the 
trade. Yet if politics provides basic 
training in the art of dissembling, it 





is a mere prep school compared to 
diplomacy. The public of course re- 
gards diplomacy as a two-faced line 
of work, and can repeat all the old 
saws about men sent abroad to lie 
for their country. But if that were 
all there was to it, all diplomacy 
would be impossible. Diplomats 
themselves, who have long since put 
their naiveté behind them, belong to 
a mutual protection society which 
has its own standards of trust, just 
as businessmen live amiably by a 
code of practices which their public 
relations departments don’t admit 
and the law affecting them doesn’t 
quite cover. A diplomat may avoid 
the lie direct, but feels no need to 
remind his opponent of that clause 
he forgot to nai down. 

Where, then, on the sincerity 
charts does one put Henry Kissin- 
ger? Calculation is his daily bread. 
He has schooled himself to believe 
that diplomacy is about interests, 
not sentiments. He hasn't yet 
learned to denv himself sympathy; 
he bruises easily and lets his 
wounds show, which is the most sin- 
cere behavior o^ his we see. But he 
has the requiste weary cynicism. 


667, anyone interested in the 
meaning, feel, and tang of poetry 
of this age and the last, Kunitz’s 


A book is unique and invaluable. 99 
ind of 
Nine lle 


— Robert Penn Warren 
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American literary men and women, 


A 
6615 among 20th-century ind of 
NIMIO 


there has been a keener, more 


widely ranging, more deeply 
schooled and more humane 
mind than Stanley Kunitz’s, | 
haven't yet been made 
aware of it. 

— David Wagoner 
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“God save us from men out to pre- 
serve their purity," he once re- 
marked. He is a master at keeping 
two versions of the same story in 
his head while negotiating, so that 
he can emphasize to each side that 
part of the argument that will have 
most appeal. Such qualities are 
alien to the Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington belief in the ultimate 
triumph of the open-faced, innocent 
American, and in the long haul, de- 
mocracy.is likely to prove an 
unappreciative customer for Kissin- 
ger's kind of manipulations. 

He may already have overreached 
himself by being over-clever. Yet he 
is the diplomat of his day who is 
best equipped to reach the frigid 
heights of his craft, that command- 
ing Mount Rushmore where loom 
such impassive faces as that of Tal- 
leyrand, who taught that a foreign 
secretary "must have the faculty of 
appearing open. while remaining 
impenetrable, of masking reserve 
with the manner of careless aban- 
don." Talleyrand thought treason to 
be a matter of dates; those whom 
he served, the kings and emperors, 
might fall, but he survived. “I am 
thought immoral and Machiavel- 
lian," he protested, *I am only calm 
and disdainful.” Madame Rémusat 
described him well: *More artificial 
than anybody else, he was able to 
build up a natural character out of 
a thousand affectations." Yet Talley- 
rand too could insist that “diplo- 
macy is not a science of deceit and 
duplicity. People have made the 
mistake of confusing reserve with 
deceit. Good faith never authorizes 
deceit but it admits of reserve; and 
reserve has this peculiarity, that it 
increases confidence." 

Talleyrand is appealingly despic- 
able, not a model to put before 
your son. Still, he had his qualities, 
which television watchers, who are 
too preoccupied with apparent sin- 
cerity, would only scorn. But give 
me the man in public affairs who is 
attentive to the nuance and com- 
plexity of events, and doesn’t blun- 
derbuss his way with roughshod cer- 
tainty. If, knowing all the subtleties 
of a situation, he is able like Lincoln to 
come across plainly too, all the bet- 
ter. | don't even mind if, in this final 
"sincere" projection of self, his skill 
in performance owes something to 
the art of the actor. For all the great 
political figures have had that. 


One of a series of reports on the first hundred years of the telephone. 





How there came to be only 


one telephone company in lown. 








* In many cities of the United 
States, and in rural communities as 
well, there are dual and compet- 
ing telephone systems, doing 
both local and long-distance 
business... Patrons of these 
telephone systems are put to end- 
less annoyance and increased ex- 
pense. In order to reach all the people 
using telephones, the telephone patron 
finds he must install two telephones in his 
house and office... Double systems of 
cables, wires and conduits burden the 
streets and highways.” 


“Number 


please.” 


— Report of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 67th Congress (1921) 


When Alexander Graham Bell’s tele- 
phone patents expired in 1893 and 1894, 
new telephone companies sprang up al- 
most overnight. The accepted way of or- 
ganizing communications was to have the 
“dual and competing telephone systems” 
cited in the Congressional report. 


“Call us. Were on the Bell,’ was a 
frequent invitation in those days, to friends 
or customers. Central, the voice of *Num- 
ber, please?’ spent a lot of time explaining 


ie 
/ | to customers that the number 
wanted was on the town's other 
telephone system. And each 
month there were two tele- 
phone bills to pay. 


A solution to the prob- 
lem had been worked out long 
before by John Stuart Mill. 
In 1847 Mill had studied 
the situation of two other 
new industries that supplied 
water and gas through 
pipes to the homes and 
businesses of London: 


* [tis obvious, for example, how great an econ- 
omy of labour would be obtained if London were 
supplied by a single gas or water company instead 
of the existing plurality. While there are even as 
many as two, this implies double establishments 
of all sorts, when only one, with a small increase, 
could probably perform the whole operation 
equally well; double sets of machinery and works, 
whenthe whole of the gas and water required could 
generally be produced by one set only; even double 
sets of pipes, if the companies did not prevent this 
needless expense by agreeing upon a division of 
the territory. Were there only one establishment, 
it could make lower charges, consistently with ob- 
taining the rate of profit now realized." 
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Such a consolida- 
tion, Mill saw, was 
clearly in the public in- 
terest. The concept of a 
“public utility” was 
reinforced. 


When Edisons 
electric light super- 
seded illuminating gas, 
the parallel was obvi- 
ous. It was not quite so obvious for the 
telephone. 


Fohn Stuart Mill 


It was not hard to see that the public 
benefited from having water piped into 
homes. But while some viewed the tele- 
phone companies as providing a similar 
vital service, others regarded them as being 
more akin to manufacturers selling ingen- 
ious machines in the luxury class. When only 
a few people had telephones, one observer 
called them “electric toys? Should Bell's 
invention be compared with Edison’s new 
electric light, or was it more like his phono- 
graph? As the proportion of homes and 
businesses with telephones grew, the use- 
fulness of the telephone increased greatly. 


Then there was the matter of geo- 
graphic area served. An exclusive franchise 
for a specified area is a natural corollary of 
Mill’s concept of a public utility. And 
exclusiveness was a troublesome subject. 


When two or more rivals supply a 
similar service, competition keeps each up 





to the mark, or else some eventually lose 
customers and go out of business. If in the 
public interest, government removes that 
rivalry by granting exclusive franchises, 
then government must provide the mech- 
anisms for preventing arbitrary or ex- 
cessive charges or unreasonable or 
discriminatory regulations. 


‘The doctrine of public regulation of 
privately owned resources has its roots in 
Roman law and the tenet of justum pretium 
—"just price.” English common law pro- 
vided a rationale for regulation. In an essay 
on rates for wharf services, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice of England, es- 
tablished in 1670 the criterion that private 
industries “affected with a public interest” 
may be regulated by the public: 


“Tf the King or subject have a public wharf 
unto which all persons that come to that port must 
come and unload their goods...because they are 
the only wharfs licensed by the King. ..or because 
there is no other wharf in that port.. .there cannot 
be taken arbitrary and excessive duties...but the 
duties must be reasonable and moderate....For 
now the wharf and crane and other conveniences 
are affected with a public interest." 


Various municipal boards did under- 
take to control the quality of service pro- 
vided by water, gas and electric companies, 
usually through periodic reviews of fran- 
chises granted. It was no easy task. For 
quality of service leads quickly to questions 
of cost: good service for the price charged; 


equal prices for all customers for services 
of a similar nature, so that no one is dis- 
criminated against; adequate service capac- 
ity so that anyone able to pay for the 
service can have it. 


Local officials had their hands full 
regulating the three industries already 
mentioned (water, gas, electricity). They 
were not eager to take on the responsibility 
of regulating the telephone business. And 
so redundant companies continued to exist 
in many towns. Confusion multiplied geo- 
metrically as the companies strung long 
distance lines to connect various cities. 


Soon after he was 
elected A.T.&I. Presi- 
dent in 1907, Vail enun- 
ciated the goal: “One 
policy, one system, uni- 
versal service? He saw 
that the future of the 
business depended on 
having one unified tele- 
phone service for the 
entire nation —a service that every family 
and business could enjoy. That meant end- 
ing duplicate telephone companies, replac- 
ing them with exclusive telephone 
franchises. In other words, Vail understood 
that it was not enough for the nation to 
have telephone companies. What was need- 
ed —and what he sought to create — was a 
telephone system. Vail saw, too, that the very 
*exclusivity" of the franchises invited — 





Theodore N. Vail 


indeed, demanded — regulation by officials 


elected or supported by the public to pro- a 


tect the public interest. 


Vail thus agreed with the efforts of 
Gov. Charles Evans Hughes of New York 
and Senator Robert M. LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, who were working to persuade 
state legislatures to try a new approach to 
regulation through state utility commis- 
sions — responsive to the public at the state 
level —as best serving the public interest. 


The state commissions, supported by 
public desire for efficient regulation, 
worked. Most public utilities came to be 
regulated on a statewide basis, and a frame- 
work of efficient regulation was set. 


Vail recognized, however, that na- 
tional regulation also was a necessary com- 
plement to state regulation, particularly 
since one company — A.T.&T.—was chiefly 


vidual telephone companies into a tele- 
phone system. 


SLE Ee 


responsible for interconnecting the indi- . 


As noted earlier, regulation of tele- . 


phone companies already had begun to 
develop at the state level. But on the 
national level—for telephone lines and 
services crossing state boundaries — there 
was no federal counterpart to the state 
regulatory commissions, although tele- 
graph companies had been regulated to 
some extent by the Postmaster General and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der statutes dating back to the 19th century. 
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The first effort at 
comprehensive federal 
regulation came in the 
Mann-Elkins Act of 
1910, amending the 
Interstate Commerce 
Act. Telephone, tele- 
graph and cable com- 
panies were declared to 
be common carriers sub- 
ject to ICC regulation. 

Federal regulation took a new turn in 
1934 with the passage by Congress of the 
Communications Act, which established 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
The intent of Congress —as it had been the 
intent of both Bell and Vail — is outlined in 
Section I of the Communications Act: 

“For the purpose of regulating inter- 
state and foreign communications by wire 
and radio so as to make available, so far 
as possible, to all the people of the United 
States a rapid, efficient, nationwide and 


Alexander Graham Bell 


worldwide wire and radio communica- 
tion service with adequate facilities at rea- 
sonable charges... 

Almost alone among the nations of 
the world, then, this country entrusted the 
development and operaticn of its com- 
munications resources to private enter- 
prise. It endowed companies with the 
rights and responsibilities of common car- 
riers, each solely privileged to purvey its 
services within its territory but all in turn 
strictly accountable through state and na- 
tional regulation to the puolic they serve. 

Has it worked? 

In 1968, President Johnson's ‘Task 
Force on Communications Policy con- 
cluded, “It can be truly said that the United 
States has the finest telephone system in 
the world? 

That kind of service didn’t just hap- 
pen. It was planned that way, right from 
the start. 

One Bell System. It works. 
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CHARGE IT 


SiR: People like Brick Dupree 
(“View from the Credit Hole," June 
Atlantic), whose sense cf duty is as 
absent as their sense of propriety, 
may yet provide a strong case for 
beleaguered creditors to lobby for 
the reinstatement of jail sentences 
for those who flauntingly continue 
to defraud unsuspecting legitimate 
concerns. Why must you and I pay 
higher prices every time the sellers 
are swindled by credit card addicts? 
They are nothing but shoplifters; 
perhaps more sophisticated because 
of their indirect methoc, but shop- 


lifters nonetheless. 
GEORGE LEDIN, JR. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SIR: If Brick is correct in his con- 
clusion that true luxury and earnest 
nationalism can be achieved only by 
being flat broke and in debt up to 
your hairline, | am going to apply 
for every credit card on the face of 


this debt-infested country. 
HAMPTON DAVID SMITH IH 
Blacksburg, Va. 


SIR: Brick Dupree’s “View from the 
Credit Hole” was most appropriate. 
Having found myself in a similar 
situation with Master Charge, a se- 
ries of happy events occurred simul- 
taneously so I found it quite simple 
to tell the truth: “I am in the hospi- 
tal, I am disabled for an in- 
determinate length of time, my con- 
dominium has been sold, and I find 
myself with child by my black 
lover.” 

After verifying this information, 
Master Charge retreated into 
stunned silence. 
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| find the disability payments 
handy for spending money, I mar- 
ried the father of my child and so 
obliterated my (maiden) name for- 
ever in the state of California, and I 
have a whole string of new credit 
cards in my new name, Master 

Charge among them. 
Name withheld 


NOW SEE HERE 


SIR: J. P. Donleavy’s “The Gen- 
tleman’s Guide to Death" (June At- 
lantic) is probably intended as 
satire. But instead of irony and 
(black) humor, it exudes cynicism 
and sadism. Even the language is 
sometimes crude, not fit for a "gen- 
tleman." 

Everybody who contemplates 
death with dignity and considers it 
as a great mystery of human exis- 
tence will react only with revulsion 
to this guide. 

PAUL A. PISK 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


To J. P. DoNrEAvY: 

As one gentleman to another, I 
would appreciate your taking that 
morbid and lunatic cynicism and 
sticking it where the sun never 
shines. 

MARK ELSASSER 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SIR: The piece on Brazil in the May 
issue of The Atlantic is interesting 
and accurate. One point, however, 
in reference to me, was not accu- 
rate, and it is important that it be 
corrected. I was not tortured “at the 
hands of the Recife police," but 


rather at the hands of the Brazilian 
army. President Geisel’s supposed 
intervention, which may or may not 
have occurred, was not “a warning 
to provincial police that he opposed 
their methods." 
there is in the power structure is 
within the ranks of the military it- 
self and its own security forces. I 
was a prisoner of the Brazilian 


army, of which President Geisel is a - 


general. 
Another detail, but perhaps im- 


portant: I was not “arrested” with - 
the legal formalities that implies. I _ 


was simply abducted by the military 


forces. I was never charged with . 


any crimes of any sort, nor, to my 
knowledge, has my situation ever 
been formalized even under the 
terms of the military law. The clos- 
est thing to a formality in my treat- 
ment was that after my being kid- 


napped, tortured, held in solitary - 
seventeen days, 


confinement for 
President Geisel, using the extra- 


legal Institutional Act No. 5, sus- 
pended the 1969 constitution (under — 


which my deportation would not be 
permitted because I have a son who 
is a Brazilian citizen), simply de- 
clared me to be a person “prej- 
udicial to the national interests,” 
and ordered my deportation. 

Your readers may also be inter- 
ested to know that my friend, Ala- 
nir Cardoso, who was kidnapped 
with me. was tortured for nearly 
three months, and is still a prisoner 
at the hands of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. As a Brazilian patriot, he 
did not have the option of an illegal 
deportation that got me off the 
hook as an American citizen. 

FRED B. MORRIS 
Alexandria, Va. 
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SIR: I would like to point out an er- 
ror in John Porter's article on beer, 
“True Brew." in your June issue. 
Environmental Action magazine is 
published by Eavironmental Action, 
Inc., and not by The Center for 
Science in the Fublic Interest. 

Mr. Porter's zonfusion apparently 
stemmed from the fact that one of 
the Center's staff members wrote an 
article on beer additives for our 
magazine. 

Environmental Action is a Wash- 
ington-based citizens’ lobbying orga- 
nization. 

PETER HARNIK 
Coordinato”, Environmental Action 








Traditional Wrap. Our classic button-front 
wrap skirt of mid-wale cotton corduroy is 
made with wide back panels and handy 
~ patch pockets. Wheat, cherry, pine or navy. 
. Sizes XS, S, M, L. $24.00. In navy denim, 
< $20.00. Add $1.50 for postage. 


Send for our new free color catalog. 
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Sir: Tracy Kidder’s article “Sludge” 
(April Atlantic. correctly notes the 
increasingly complex problem of 
sewage sludge disposal. There is 
little doubt that the traditional 
method, dumping at sea, is no 
longer an acceptable solution. How- 
ever, the alternative discussed by 
Kidder is also problematical. 

sewage sludge has a relatively 
low concentration of essential nutri- 
ents and is no., therefore, a partic- 
ularly good fer-ilizer. At best it may 
be used as a soil conditioner. How- 
ever, the cost cf handling and trans- 
porting the huge quantities of 
sludge generated by a major city is 
excessive, and vast areas of land are 
required to absorb this amount of 
sludge. Another major disadvantage 
of spreading sudge on agricultural 
land is that most cities’ sludges con- 
tain heavy metals which accumulate 
on the land. 

An alternative means of sludge 
disposal is to use it as landfill. How- 
ever, both hea th and aesthetic rea- 
sons lessen the desirability of this 
alternative. 

One method not discussed by 
Tracy Kidder is the incineration of 
sewage sludge. The first Herreshoff 
multiple-hearth sewage sludge in- 
cinerator was mstalled in Dearborn, 
Michigan, in 1934. In the inter- 
vening forty-one years, 219 addi- 
tional incinerators have been in- 
Stalled in 106 cities throughout the 
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Indestructible! 


«M This corduroy classic is lightweight, 
| extremely comfortable, and can 
endure anything you can. Stuff it in a 
suitcase or fold it into your pocket at 
the last minute, or start off in casual 
Style with a good bit of cover. Cinch the 
back strap if the winds are high. 
Colors: Tan or navy. Sizes: 634 to 7%. 
Please enclose $13.95 or use your 
Master Charge or BankAmericard. 
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about 13 percent of the original vol- - 
ume and which can be used as 
stable, sanitary landfill. Present sys- 
tems insure that the incinerators 
meet all air pollution control re- 
quirements. The initial cost of the 
incinerator is an. important consid- 
eration, but federal funding is avail- 
able to New York for 75 percent of 
the cost under the 1972 Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 
DONALD B. Borpr 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIR: Yvonne C. Pateman states, in 
her letter in the June Atlantic, that 
the name of the lady who died in 
"Terry and the Pirates" in 1942 was 
Ransom Sherman. Actually, the 
name of the deceased was Raven 
Sherman. Ransom Sherman was a 
radio comic who appeared on Club 
Matinee during the thirties. 
DON CAMPBELL 
Miami, Fla. 


SIR: Thurble article hysterically 
funny. Comment sufficiently terse? 

FLORENCE CHILL 

Oak Park, Il. 
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TheWall Street Journal 
isnt just 
a fair-weather friend. 



















These are not the 
sunniest times for people 
in business. World events 
have fouled the weather, 
and uncertainty clouds 
the future. 

We suggest that 
there has never been a 
better time to reac The 
Wall Street Journal. 5 

Now, more than ever, it is important 
that you have up-to-the-minute, in-depth, 
unbiased business information to use to plan 
your moves. The Journal gives you such 
information every business day— gathered, 
edited and organized by the world’s largest 
staff of business-news experts. 

From around the world, The Journal 
reports everything that happens that can 
ect business — Washington, the Mid East, 
London, Paris, the Far East, Tokyo, Detroit. 
Not just what is being done, but what is 
being thought. Not just what has happened, 
but what may happen. Authoritatively. 
Clearly. Dependably, And daily—so you 








have time to act upon it. 

If you send in the 
attached card, you can get 
The Wall Street Journal 
delivered to your home or 
office every business day 
for only 80¢*a week for any 
period from 13 weeks to a 
year If the card is missing, 
call this toll-free number: 
New Jersey, call 800-322- 
8150.) For new subscriptions only. 

Try The Journal. It can't make the rain 
stop; but it may help to keep you from get- 


ting drenched. The 
Wall Street 


-Journal 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








"I m not too big in the willpower 
department. But I lost 700 milli- 
grams of ‘tar’ the first week on what 
I call “The Doral Diet? Now I can 
still enjoy smoking, and cut down 
on ‘tar’ and nicotine, too. 

“Doral satisfies my appetite for 
smoking because it tastes good. 
Compared to what I used to smoke, 
each Doral cigarette is 5 milligrams 
lower in ‘tar’ For a pack a day 
smoker 
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Menthol or Regular. 


MENTHOL: 13 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine, 
FILTER: 15 mg. "tar", 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 75. 
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WHATEVER 
HAPPENED TO 
SAM SPADE? 


The private eye in fact and fiction 





by Clifford D. May 


"I once lost a pregnant Indian who was 
wearing a red blanket and a feather in her 
hair, in Macy’s. She just evaporated. A 
two-hundred-pound Indian.” A true 
detective story, as told by one of a dying 
breed to a young reporter who wondered 
what the real-life counterparts of Philip 
Marlowe are doing these days. 


e waited in a dc. way out of the wind, glanc- 
ing occasionally at the exit of a large red 
brick building on Ninety-first Street. The 

weather had snapped cold just about the time New 
York was supposed to get the January thaw, and fat, 
wet snowflakes loitered in the afternoon air. Freeman 
thrust his ungloved hands deep into the pockets of 
his gray vinyl raincoat. One of them embraced the 
icy steel of a slim five-shot .38. The gat was 
equipped with an inch-and-a-half barrel; not ac- 
curate at long distances maybe, but inconspicuous. It 
was 3:10, and still no sign of the kid. 


* * * 


The scene could come straight from the pages 
of a private detective novel. The catch is that Dick 
Freeman, licensed private investigator, was acting 
only as a covert baby-sitter for a fourteen-year-old 
boy. Frightened by the Hearst kidnapping and other 
attacks on America's rich and powerful, the boy's 
parents pay twenty-five dollars an hour to have their 
son followed to and from school each day by an 
armed private eye. The adolescent doesn't know 
anything about it and he is not supposed to. It might 
make him feel different from other children. 


The case is illustrative of the reality of private 
investigations in the 1970s. It hardly measures up 
to the hard-boiled adventure that you find in the 
paperback novels, but it is not—in the words of 
Shakespeare's master sleuth—an occupation as 
“weary, Stale, flat, and unprofitable” as some as- 
sume. Inevitably, a large part of the business con- 
sists of protecting the moneyec and mighty from 
those who would do them harm or intrude upon 
their territory. 

In the United States today :here are as many 
private as public police, and the number is grow- 
ing. But most are guards, watch men, or some other 
variety of security personnel. Only about 32,000 
are private investigators, the real-life counterparts 
of one of the most significant ard enduring charac- 
ters in popular American literature. 

And what Raymond Chandle- called *the small- 
time private dick" is today a dving breed, like the 
family farmer and the humpback whale. He is 
being muscled out by the growth of the big secu- 
rity outfits such as Pinkerton, Burns, and Wacken- 
hut, by the increasing use of advanced and ex- 
pensive investigations technology, by changing 
times and a merciless economy. 

Today bugging is illegal, divorce laws have been 
liberalized, fewer children are running away (or 
maybe fewer parents can afford to have them 
found), and even pre-employment background 
checks—the bread and butter o? the boom years— 
are diminishing as corporations cut staffs and ex- 
penses. “Guard and escort service is about the only 
big thing these days," said Evans Samerson, a private 
eye for twenty years. "There's nct enough investiga- 
tive work anymore. I know two agencies that are clos- 
ing now. They've been bought ou: by larger firms just 
for the few clients they had left. Oaly a chosen few can 
afford private eyes these days." 

Oddly enough, the disappearance of the free- 
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lance sleuth coincides with the spectacular come- 
back of his counterpart in fiction, theater, film. and 
television. Sherlock Holmes is on Broadway, and 
seventeen new books on him and his creator have 
recently appeared; Elliot Gould is updating Philip 
Marlowe; this past year there were seven weekly 
network private eye series on TV (and even public 
television gave us Dorothy Sayers’ elegant Lord 
Peter Wimsey); long-out-of-print Dashiell Hammett 
stories have been compiled by a Columbia profes- 
sor and published in hardcover; Jack Nicholson 
worked the nostalgia vein for the genre as a whole 
in Chinatown; nearly $1 million was recently paid 
for the paperback rights to an old but previously 
unpublished Agatha Christie novel featuring Her- 
cule Poirot; and there is talk down at the Mystery 
Writers of America that Black Mask, the magazine 
that did for detective writing what Life did for 
photojournalism, is soon to be reincarnated. 

"Private eye fiction seems to be coming on 
strong in this decade," Ross Macdonald says. “It’s 
being taken more seriously both by writers and 
readers. l've been taking my own work more seri- 
ously than in the beginning." 

At the same time, some private eye fiction is 
taking a more serious look at the real-life oceupa- 
tion. For The Conversation—in which Gene Hack- 
man portrays a private investigator whose skill at 
bugging causes him to become obsessed about his 
own privacy—director Francis Ford Coppola hired 
Harold Lipset, fifty-six, probably San Francisco's 
most talented private eye, as technical adviser. “I 
thought it was a great film," Lipset said. “One of 
the best films about private investigators ever. It 
really showed the sophistry and paranoia of the 
business, and the state of the art in the scientific 
area came across." 

Lipset, who worked on the defense of Angela 
Davis, and for the Senate Select Committee on 
Watergate, told me he patterned himself after Paul 
Drake in the Perry Mason series. "In real life, you 
see, the lawyer hasn't time to do what Mason 
does," he says. "Drake would do it all, all the in- 
vestigation. Then Mason would take over in the 
courtroom.” I asked Lipset if he had read Perry 
Mason as a kid. “As a kid,” he said, “I read Ho- 
ratio Alger.” Lipset Service, Inc., with five investi- 
gators, grosses over $300,000 a year. 

For private eyes, life may imitate art more than 
the other way around. “I have never used a real 
person as the basis for a character or a story,” said 
Rex Stout, the creator of the popular Nero Wolfe 
series. "Maybe I have subconsciously, but I don't 
know. I’m not on speaking terms with my subcon- 
scious.” 


Samuel T. Joseph is one of the last of the small- 
time private dicks. He is also a black investigator, 
something rarely found in fiction. He works out of 
a cramped room in an office he shares with a firm 


of corporate headhunters. Instead of having an at- 
tractive and efficient secretary, ae makes do with a 
telephone answering machine. “I’m the kind of pri- 
vate eye you read about,” he tells me, removing 
the “office bottle” from a file cabinet and pouring 
a generous drink. He has an ingenuous smile and 
wears a smart brown plaid three-piece suit that is 
just a trifle too large. “Pve been on a diet for the 
last few months,” he says. “I’ve lost nearly a hun- 
dred pounds. Nothing fits.” His wavy hair spills 
over his collar in the back. “Pm a Pisces, which 
means I’m secretive and not at all easy to live 
with.” He smokes constantly and speaks in stento- 
rian tones. “I only sound black when I get ex- 
cited,” he confides. 

On his desk is a pathetic-looking plant, braced 
to a stick with Scotch tape, and an ashtray in- 
scribed THE WELCOME CLIENT ALWAYS PAYS IN 
ADVANCE. 

Times have not been kind to Joseph lately, and 
almost any client is welcome. * Being a private eye 
is either feast or famine," he says. “What Pd like 
is, eventually, to have a few guards working for 
me. Just to bring in a steady income. You really 
need to be a good businessman as well as a good 
investigator these days, and most of us are simply 
not endowed with good business heads.” 

Born and raised in Harlem, Joseph now lives in 
the Bronx with his wife. He spent twenty years on 
the New York City police forc2, rising to the rank 
of detective. “Then, do you remember, about 1964, 
the Michael J. Murphy witch-hunts?" he asks. 
“Well, seven guys in my squad were indicted [for 
graft] and the rest of us were put back into uni- 
form.” Joseph says that although he was not guilty, 
he wasn’t prepared to walk a beat again, and so he 
retired. After leaving the force, Joseph worked for 
a detective agency for about a year, and then set 
up his own shop. 

In most places, becoming a private eye is not 
very difficult. In twelve states the industry is vir- 
tually unregulated. Generally, however, to get his 
license a would-be gumshoe has to be at least 
twenty-five years old, have more than two years of 
relevant experience (such as having been a police- 
man or an insurance investigator), and have no 
criminal record. Most states require that he pass a 
test on the law as it relates to private investigators, 
and post a bond of about $10,000. 

"I could probably make a good living if I 
worked just for an insurance company, doing acci- 
dent and negligence cases," Joseph says. “But I 
like to be versatile. I like to get out there and 
match wits with people. I don't want to be owned 
by any company." 

The price Joseph charges to get out there and 
match wits with people is $125 a day. Private in- 
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vestigators generally charge between twelve and 
twenty-five dollars an hour (plus expenses), al- 
though a few go quite a bit higher. “It’s not really 
so much,” Joseph points out. “Plumbers get sixteen 
dollars an hour.” It isn’t a great deal if you are 
getting only two or three jobs a month. But it's 
very expensive for the person who has to lay it out 
for six weeks in order to get something accom- 
plished. (Philip Marlowe got only $25 a day, but 
that was before inflation.) 

A recent RAND study on private police in the 
United States, prepared for the Justice Depart- 
ment, found that the average private eye—who is 
white, forty years old, and high-school-educated— 
earns between $6000 and $9000 a year. The more 
successful big-city private eye, however, or the in- 
vestigator who also has administrative responsi- 
bilities in a larger firm, often pulls in more than 
twice that amount. 

Before I leave. Joseph hands me two plastic car 
litter bags shaped like holsters. His name and ad- 
dress and AT Your SERVICE 24 Hours are printed 
on them. “Advertising,” he explains. “Keep it as a 
souvenir.” 

Like other black private eyes I have met, Joseph 
would prefer to work for black clients, for the 
poor, or even for the middle class, but he rarely 
gets the chance. Like most private eyes, he enjoys 
his work, and like all of them, he waits for that big 
case, the one that will live up to the novels and 
films, the one that will mix adventure, high society, 
and intrigue. “I wonder if I'll ever get that kind of 
case,” Joseph muses. 

Later, another private eye tells me, “It’s not that 
that stuff doesn’t happen. But it takes a lifetime. For 
the private eyes of the novels, it gets condensed into 
one case, into a hundred and sixty pages.” 


here was a time in the 1940s when it ap- 

peared that the private eye of the Chandler 

and Hammett novels might be gone forever. 
After World War II, when international Communist 
conspiracies were perceived as threatening the very 
foundation of Western society, it was only natural that 
American folk literature would abandon the criminal 
and pursue the spy. Even much of the detective fiction 
popular in the early fifties had Mike Hammer or Nero 
Wolfe tangling with the Reds: 


I had to sit there and listen to it. It was propaganda 
right off the latest Moscow cable and it turned me 
inside out. I wanted to feel the butt of an M-I] 
against my shoulder pointing at those bastards up 
there on the rostrum and feel the pleasant impact 
as it spit slugs into their guts. 
—One Lonely Night, Mickey Spillane 
In the real world, the Wackenhut Corporation 
was established in 1954 by some former FBI men. 
It earned a reputation—and made many influential 
friends—as an anticommunist outfit. Wackenhut is 
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said to have more dossiers on domestic political 
radicals than any other organization in the coun- 
try, with the exception of the FBI (and, one must 
now suppose, the CIA). 

Anticommunism gave Jeremiah P. McAward, 
one of New York’s sharpest and most successful 
private eyes, his start in investigations. “That was 
in the days when it was still fashionable to be a 
Red-baiter,” McAward explained somewhat con- 
tritely. The son of a Secret Service man, he served 
in the Army in the late 1940s, and bunked next to 
a soldier suspected of leftist affiliations. He was 
asked to keep watch on the supposed left-winger, 
and he complied. That episode led to an under- 
cover job with the FBI in which he posed as a 
“card-carrier,” attended party meetings, and even- 
tually testified against Communists for the Bureau. 
After a few years, he left the FBI and took up pri- 
vate practice. 

In an ironic sense, fiction and reality collided 
during the McCarthy years, when Dashiell Ham- 
mett, the greatest and most innovative writer of 
private detective stories, was persecuted and jailed 
in connection with his left-wing sympathies. Ham- 
mett was never to complete another novel. 

Given the tarnished image of the CIA in 1975 
and the way attitudes toward communism have 
changed since the early 1950s, it is not surprising 
that the popularity of the fictional secret agent 
should have waned and that the private eye should 
now be restored to his former role and estate. 

The private eye is a relative newcomer to the 
detective story, a genre that has included crime- 
solvers of any number of vocations: priest and 
doctor, indolent aristocrat and indigent intellectual, 
reputable policeman and reformed criminal. What 
makes the American private eye unique is that un- 
like the cops and the dilettante detectives, only he 
combines professionalism (a quality Americans de- 
mand) with autonomy (a quality they admire). “I 
made Lew Archer a private eye and not a police- 
man because I prefer private citizens to public offi- 
cials,” Ross Macdonald explains. “Don’t misunder- 
stand me, I respect cops, I’ve learned a lot from 
them. But I don't see things through their eyes." 

Students of detective fiction have traced impor- 
tant elements of the genre back to the Jewish 
Apocrypha, the Aeneid, and Herodotus. The Case 
of the Marked Murderer, retold in Genesis 4, is a 
good crime story, although the omnipotence of the 
detective destroys the element of suspense. Soph- 
ocles’ Oedipus Rex shows good investigative work, 
but it breaks a cardinal rule of the genre by hav- 
ing the detective catch himself. (As in socialist 
realism, detective fiction must have a “positive 
hero.” Raymond Chandler wrote: “It would be no 
adventure if it did not happen to a man fit for ad- 
venture.") 

Shakespeare includes a good detective story in 
Hamlet: a secret informer provides an unlikely ac- 


count of a murder (poisoned through the ear?), 
and the gloomy Dane arranges to have the crime 
re-enacted in the presence of the suspected culprit 
in order to establish guilt. 

When Edgar Allan Poe published *The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue" in 1841—the first modern de- 
tective story—there was still no such thing as a pri- 
vate eye. In fact, the first police detectives had 
come into existence only a few years earlier, al- 
most simultaneously in London and Paris. Poe was 
familiar with their work and drew on their experi- 
ences for his story. In “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue," Poe's hero even mentions the Parisian 
Chef de la Police, Eugéne-Frangois Vidocq, by 
name, condescendingly describing him as *a good 
guesser .. . but without educated thought.” In 
fact, Vidocq prepared for his adult career as a po- 
liceman by devoting his youth to crime. In later 
life Vidocq established a criminal information bu- 
reau (Le Bureau des Renseignements) which, while 
not quite a private detective agency, was a sort of 
predecessor. 

One year after the appearance of Poe's detective 
tale, Allan Pinkerton, a strapping young radical 
agitator from the Glasgow slums, emigrated to Chi- 
cago. Seven years later he became the city’s first police 
detective, only to resign a short time afterward “be- 
cause of political interference,” an objection that 
would have pleased his fictional descendants. 

In 1850, Pinkerton founded the country’s first 
private detective agency, whose insomnolent logo 
(an open eye) and motto (“We Never Sleep”) gave 
birth to the phrase “private eye.” The Pinkertons 
pursued Jesse James, spied for Lincoln (himself a 
detective-fiction fan), and smashed the heads of 
striking steel workers for Andrew Carnegie before 
settling down to become a reputable multimillion-dol- 
lar corporation which now has some 37,000 employ- 
ees. Only about 5 percent of Pinkerton’s work today is 
investigative, but that still requires close to 1000 de- 
tectives nationwide, including part-time help. 

It was not until 1887 that Arthur Conan Doyle, 
borrowing substantially from Poe's detective hero, 
introduced Sherlock Holmes in *A Study in Scar- 
let.” The detective's surname is believed by some 
to have been a tribute to American Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. “Of course, we've 
arrived at that conclusion through a process of de- 
ductive reasoning," concedes Dr. Julian Wolf, 
president of the Baker Street Irregulars. 

Conan Doyle's novella was slow to catch on in 
England but was received enthusiastically in the 
United States. Like Poe before him, Conan Doyle 
made his hero a talented amateur, a designation 
closer to private eye than to police detective. 

Exactly one year later, in 1888, William J. 
Burns, whom the New York Times would call “the 
only detective of genius this country has pro- 
duced," made the decision to leave his father’s tai- 
lor shop and become a full-time gumshoe. In addi- 


tion to founding the detective agency that carries 
his name, Burns headed the Burezu of Investigation, 
forerunner of the FBI. In those days police were pro- 
scribed from operating beyond the r local boundaries. 
Only the private detective agencies had the freedom 
to chase criminals across state lines. The creation of 
the FBI in 1924 changed that. 

But as the real-life private eye was giving way to 
the glamorous, omnipresent G-man, his fictional 
counterpart was being minted by Dashiell Ham- 
mett. Hammett, himself a Pinkerton operative for 
eight years, was familiar with the detective busi- 
ness as well as the conception of it in the popular 
mind. (“In 1917 in Washingtor, D.C., I met a 
young woman who did not remark that my work 
must be very interesting," he wrote in a March. 
1923, issue of Smart Set.) Hammett disliked Conan 
Doyle and had nothing but contempt for fops like 
Philo Vance, according to his good friend Lillian 
Hellman; “his strongest influences were Feodor 
Dostoevsky and Henry James,” she says. 

Until the 1920s and the emergence of Hammett’s 
Continental Op, the detective story had been fash- 
ioned primarily as a conundrum, an intellectual ex- 
ercise, in part a product of society’s wonder at the 
achievements of the scientific method. 

What emerges for the first time in the works of 
Dashiell Hammett, and later in those of Raymond 
Chandler and Ross Macdonald, is a mood, an atti- 
tude, a cityscape. They not only see the poetry of 
the city but hear it, in the tone, the cadences, and 
the vulgarisms of urban speech. 


Ted Carmady liked the rain; liked the feel of it, the 

sound of it, the smell of it. He got out of his La- 

Salle coupe and stood for a while by the side en- 

trance to the Carondelet, the high collar of his blue 

suede ulster tickling his ears, his hands in his pock- 
ets and a limp cigarette sputtering between his lips. 

Then he went in past the barbershop and the per- 

fume shop with its rows of delicately lighted bot- 

tles, ranged like the ensemble in the finale of a 

Broadway musical. 

He rounded a gold veined pillar and got into an 
elevator with a cushioned floor. 
“Lo Albert. A swell rain. Nine.” 
—"Guns at Cyrano's," Raymond Chandler 
The detective story, Chandler once observed, had 
become worth reading even if the last chapter was 
torn out. 

Hammett first incorporated into the detective 
novel the characteristic “hard-bciled” types that 
Hemingway was also experimenting with, and he 
developed the concept of the action novel, de- 
scribed by Chandler as “an effect 5f movement, in- 
trigue, cross purposes and the gradual elucidation 
of character.” 

The prototypical private eye grew out of the 
1920s, an age whose disposition was marked by 
postwar, post-Wilsonian disenchantment, by the 
hypocrisy and gangsterism of Prohibition. by the 


labor unions' battles for rights and recognition and 
the often bloody repression of them, and by the 
Harding Era corruption. 

These influences shaped a hero who was cynical, 
knew how to live with violence, and most signifi- 
cant of all. was divorced from and mistrustful of 
the official appendages of law and authority. 

It should not be surprising that the private eye is 
being welcomed back by the present generation, a 
generation which has also been raised amid post- 
war disenchantment, excessive and repressive vio- 
lence, the prohibition of a popular intoxicant 
ubiquitous gangsterism, governmental corruption. 
and the failure of institutional morality. 


hen Jeremiah P. McAward gets on the 
Long Island Railroad for that long morn- 
ing haul from Huntington to the city, he 
never carries a detective novel. “I’m a science fic- 
tion buff myself," he confesses. McAward is a large 
man with a thick black moustache, black horn- 
rimmed glasses, and black hair in tight wire curls 
He doesn't stand out from the other commuters, and 
he's careful not to open his jacket in such a way as tc 
reveal the .38 caliber special that's tucked into a waist 
holster inside his slacks. Although he has never used 
the weapon in the field, he admits that wearing it gives 
him a sense of confidence. 

McAward Associates, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, is an average-size detective agency, abou 
twenty employees give or take the part-time help 
but it is more successful than most. In the past few 
years, about 40 percent of McAward's work has in- 
volved pre-employment background checks and 
about 10 percent electronic de-buggings. 

McAward looks over his mail, speaks on the 
phone with two operatives. By his desk are two at- 
taché cases: one conceals a tape recorder, the other 
a curious instrument known as a Psychologica 
Stress Evaluator. 

The PSE, McAward explains to me, is a new 
type of lie detector that measures the stress in the 
human voice. The peculiar stress involved in telling 
a lie changes the timbre of the voice and reduces 
the natural micromuscular tremor. In the hands of 
a skilled practitioner, the PSE is considerably more 
accurate than a polygraph, and since you can run 
a PSE chart off a tape recording, the subject need 
not even know he is being tested. 

It is manufactured by Dektor Counterintelli- 
gence & Security, Inc., in Springfield, Virginia. 
Dektor is a complete undercover snooping shop, 
run by a group of former employees of govern- 
ment intelligence agencies. (Dektor was also the 
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firm hired to account for the gaps in the presiden- 
tial tapes.) 

To illustrate the marvel of the $3500 gadget, 
McAward pulls out a strip of graph paper about 
five feet long and two inches wide. “This is a PSE 
chart," McAward says. “Here we have a sentence 
from Nixon's Watergate speech. Now that he's not 
President, I can talk about him," he smiles. On the 
paper are odd mountains and valleys, above which 
three sentences have been scrawled: *I had no 
prior knowledge of the Watergate break-in. I nei- 
ther took part in nor knew about any of the sub- 
sequent cover-up activities. I neither authorized 
nor encouraged subordinates to engage in illegal or 
improper campaign tactics." 

McAward claims that any PSE man worth his 
cloak and dagger would immediatelv recognize 
that Nixon had been lying. “It clearly shows ab- 
normal stress. Look at the change in the height of 
the waves on all the words of denial ‘No prior 
knowledge, neither authorized nor encouraged, — 
that indicates he's not telling the truth." 

McAward’s use for the instrument today is noth- 
ing so glamorous as uncovering high-level corrup- 
tion. Handbags and inventory have been dis- 
appearing from the offices of a large New York 
corporation, and the presumption is that someone 
on the company payroll is responsible. 

McAward and his vice president, John Leavy, 
conduct the investigation. They nose around, ask- 
ing questions and taping interviews, which they 
then take back to the office and run through the 
PSE. They will make separate interpretations of 
the PSE charts and compare notes. Eventually 
McAward and Leavy will determine not only the 
identity of the thief (a messenger in the mailroom. 
with a clean record and a good reputation), but 
also the approximate time of day the thefts oc- 
curred. They will write a report stating their con- 
clusions. Later, when confronted with the informa- 
tion by an executive of the company, the 
somewhat astonished messenger will admit to the 
thefts and explain the reason (he needed the 
money for a child's operation) and agree to work 
off his debt over a long period of time. 

(It is common practice, McAward says, for large 
corporations to avoid the police and mete out jus- 
tice or mercy according to their own rules. Even in 
large embezzlement cases, firms often use private 
eyes and seldom resort to prosecution.) 

Unlike many of the big detective agencies, 
McAward doesn't demand that his operatives be 
former police or FBI men. “If a person can think 
on his feet, that's the whole game," he says. “I can 
teach surveillance, interviewing and interrogation 
techniques, that sort of thing." : 

For example, on a surveillance, McAward notes. 
the important thing is never to take your eyes off 
the subject. "If you're waiting for him to come out 
of a doorway, watch that doorway and don't even 
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blink. Unless your eyes are tearing you're going to 
miss him. Then, too, you must never speak to your 
subject. If you do he's sure to remember your face. 
And the most inconspicuous way to shadow, in 
New York City, anyway, is from a taxicab. We 
sometimes rent one for a day or so." 

“It’s harder than you'd think," McAward contin- 
ues. "Don't print this, but I once lost a pregnant 
Indian who was wearing a red blanket and had a 
feather in her hair, in Macy's." I reply that he cannot 
tell me something like that and expect that I won't use 
it. "Really?" he asks. I nod. “All right, then.” There is 
a pause and then he adds, “But she just evaporated. A 
two-hundred-pound Indian." 

McAward describes the odd one-way relationship 
that the shadower develops toward his subject: 
"After a while you know everything about the guy, 
his background, his tastes, who his friends are. 
many of his intimate secrets. One time I was on 
the subway and I ran into someone I knew. I im- 
mediately yelled, ‘Hi, Bob" and the guy turned 
around and looked at me blankly and said, ‘Do I 
know you? It was then I realized that he was 
someone I had shadowed several months ago. We 
had never spoken to each other and he had never 
even seen me. But I knew him. Or I felt like | 
knew him. I made up some cock-and-bull story 
about how he looked like an old friend whose 
name also just happened to be Bob. He bought it, 
but it left me with a funny feeling." 

McAward often works late, and sometimes takes 
a few drinks at an atmospheric businessman's bar 
at the end of a long day. But he always makes his 
way home to Huntington. *Even if it's two or three 
in the morning, I always go home to sleep. I feel I 
owe that much to my family. They should know 
I'll be there every night." Private eyes tend to be 
stable and dedicated husbands and fathers. “Pri- 
vate eyes have to be dependable, and family men 
are more likely to be," McAward explains. 

In spite of this, the private eye has a very differ- 
ent public image, a mystique, even, which derives 
from the characteristics of his mythographical dupli- 
cate and from the fact that he is known as a man who 
carries a gun and steals people's secrets. How far from 
reality is the image? *Let me put it this way," 
McA ward says, “if you really wanted to, you wouldn't 
have to sleep in the same bed very often." 


he male private eye enjoys the advantage of an 

exaggerated image, but his female counterpart 

may derive some benefit from having almost 
no image at all. There have been lady detectives in fic- 
tion, but with the possible exception of Nancy Drew 
and Miss Marple, their names are not well known. In 
the real world, the number of women investigators is 
growing, largely because society is changing, and to an 
extent because it isn’t: who suspects a woman of being 
a private eye? 


Marie Ivory has been in the business for twenty- 
five years. She's from Belgium, but everybody calls 
her Frenchie. She dresses smartly, has an easy 
smile and a delightful accent. She got into the 
business by chance, when her marriage went on 
the rocks and she decided to look for a job. An 
employment agency offered her a choice of secretarial 
work with a religious outfit or with a detective agency. 
“I said, ‘Give me the detective agency,’ of course,” 
Frenchie grins. Typing reports gave her an idea of 
what investigators have to look for, and eventually the 
agency began to send her out on cases. 

“No one ever guesses I’m a detective,” she says. 
“I was once on What’s My Line? and no one 
guessed. I won fifty dollars. Dorothy Kilgallen said, 
‘You'll have to wear a moustache from now on.’ 
But people don’t remember.” 

Frenchie often works undercover in offices; she’s 
spent long nights “smooching” with a colleague in 
a car in order to see who went into a factory; she’s 
investigated pharmacies that filled prescriptions 
with substitute drugs; she helped break a case in- 
volving counterfeit perfumes; and she once got a 
free cruise to Nassau to hunt thieves among the 
crew of a luxury liner. 

“The only thing I don’t like is when you have to 
get friendly with someone and then turn them in. 1 
don't like that,” she says. Frenchie never remarried 
and she is happy with her career. “It is always dif- 
ferent, never the same job.” 

It is revealing of the era we live in that one of 
the fastest growing branches of the detective busi- 
ness is something called “executive protection.” As 
the Burns Executive Handbook succinctly points 
out: “Protection against terrorism is not a course 
taught at business schools. Perhaps it ought to be 

. . terrorism is today a matter of concern to vir- 
tually every businessman.” 

Burns International Investigations Bureau, lo- 
cated in Miami, is headed by a multilingual 
Englishman, a former British intelligence officer. 
The bureau uses both American and native agents 
in its worldwide security and investigative network. 
The international division may do anything from 
investigating a copyright infringement to checking 
out an executive’s butler to planning the procedure 
in case of kidnapping. “The businessman need not 
be frightened,” the handbook reassures. “Fear ac- 
complishes little. If the businessman is aware of 
what he must and must not do in the interest of 
his security and acts accordingly, he can feel con- 
fident and lead a relatively normal life.” 

Some large multinational corporations have even 
set up their own security-investigations-intelligence 
networks, with ears, and some say even fingers, that 
press close to the political ganglia of host countries. 

Private eye fiction has not yet peeked into that 
Pandora’s box. Perhaps the political ambiguities 
are overwhelming. Perhaps it is simply too distant 
from the genre’s central starting point, the some- 
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times cruel, sometimes comprzhensible, but always 
fascinating crime of murder. 

“There simply must be a corpse in a detective 
novel,” S. S. Van Dine, creator of Philo Vance, 
wrote in the American magazine for September, 
1928. “After all, the reader’s trouble and ex- 
penditure of energy must be rewarded.” 

Even so, only a careless reader is led to believe 
that the American private eve is engaged in the 
business of solving murders as a matter of routine. 
Invariably he is performing seme mundane service, 
tracking down a runaway daughter or shadowing 
an unfaithful spouse, when he unexpectedly “stum- 
bles” onto the body. He is then helplessly and in- 
evitably drawn into the tangle of people and rela- 
tionships that comprise “the case.” 


“Be reasonable,” I said. “I didn't want to get mixed 
up with these people—still don’t—but a fat lot of 
good that's doing me. Well, I can't just blunder out 
of it. l've got to see." 

—The Thin Man, Dashiell Hammett 


The real private eye seldom encounters fresh 
corpses and rarely investigates what produced 
them. *It does happen occasionally, of course," 
says Pinkerton's assistant director of investigations, 
Kyle Clark. *But not often." Clark came to Pinker- 
ton three years ago, following a twenty-year career 
in the FBI. He has a generous paunch, sparse gray 
hair, and bright blue eyes behind modified aviator- 
style bifocals. There's a sharp cleft in his strong 
chin and his voice is pleasantly gruff. He wears 
two rings, one a diamond-studded Shriners’ em- 
blem, the other made from an FBI award pendant. 

"We're. not competing with local law enforce- 
ment, you understand, and they’d be the ones to 
handle a murder normally." 

“But?” I prod, stubbornly trying to get at the facts. 

*Well, for instance, we did an investigation at a 
hospital-I won't tell you where—they were having 
a sharp rise in their death rate. It was a small 
town with a poor police chief and the hospital 
knew it, so they asked us to conduct the investiga- 
tion. We got releases from the D.A. to act in lieu 
of the police. 

“We put two investigators on the case. They dis- 
covered that one of the employees was quietly dis- 
posing of the patients. A premed student who was 
working as an orderly. He was turning off oxygen, 
giving injections, all sorts of things." 

“Did you find out why?" I ask. 

“For fun. The kid went off his lid. His brother had 
recently died of leukemia, anc his mother of cancer." 

Such cases are out of the ordinary. More often, 
private eyes find themselves posing as freight han- 
dlers to discover who's stealing the Sonys, or sit- 
ting around a bar, watching the bartender to see if 
he is ringing up all the drirks. Department stores 
hire detectives to check up on sales help and trap 
shoplifters. Burns operatives guarded the million 
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dollars in gems used in the film The Great Gatsby, 
provided security for visiting Soviet gymnast Olga 
Korbut, and acted as a private secret service agent 
for Nelson Rockefeller while he was governor. 

There were private eyes on both sides of the 
Watergate investigation; there's a firm that does 
nothing but hire out undercover narcotics agents to 
small-town police departments; and in Florida in 
the late 1960s, Governor Claude Kirk hired a 
small army of Wackenhut detectives to wage an 
abortive "crusade against crime." The Legal Aid 
Society uses investigators to build a client's de- 
fense, and since about 1966, New York County law 
has contained an article providing for court ap- 
pointments of private eyes for indigent defendants. 

In fiction the private eye is shown as free from 
the rigamarole that encumbers policemen. In ac- 
tuality, it is usually the opposite. As one private 
eye (a retired policeman) told me: “If a cop wants 
to beat some information out of some punk, he 
can do it. And he generally does. But if a private 
eye tried something like that he'd lose his license 
so fast you wouldn't believe it. So we have to pay 
the same punk to get the same information." 

“It helps to have friends on the force,” says John 
Foster, a wiry ex-private eye now working in the 
mail-order business. *But you still have to pay for 
it. A hundred bucks here, a hundred bucks there. 
You have to, but it's worth it." 

Most private eyes avoid violence and fire their 
guns only at cardboard targets. “The fallacy of de- 
tective fiction," San Francisco private eye Harold 
Lipset says, "is that the writers think they have to 
add violence. I don't carry a gun, and I wouldn't 
hire anyone who packs a revolver or gets his ideas 
about the business from the movies and books. I'd 
prefer to hire an investigative reporter, someone 
like that." 

Occasionally, private investigators are asked to 
do what the police don't or won't do. McAward 
presently has such a case. He was hired by the 
lawyer for one William P. Nallan, a forty-three- 
year-old recording engineer from Wantagh, New 
York. Nallan was on the executive board of Local 
52 of the International Alliance of Theatrical, 
Stage and Motion Picture Operators. According to 
McAward, Nallan was working to clean up corrup- 
tion in the union; in particular, the alleged selling 
of union membership at $10,000 per union card. 
Quite naturally, Nallan made some powerful ene- 
mies. 

On September 30, 1970, Nallan arrived early for 
an evening meeting at the building where union 
headquarters had offices. As he stood in the lobby 
signing the register, he was quietly approached 
from behind and shot through the back. The bullet 
severed his spinal cord and came to rest an inch 
from his heart. Nallan lived, but he will be para- 
lyzed from the waist down for the rest of his life. 
There were no witnesses. 
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“We know who shot him," McAward Says, “or 
rather who sent out the order to have him shot. 
It's just a matter of getting enough proof together 
to make a solid case. The D.A. could break it if he 
worked hard enough, but they have murders to 
solve and hardly bother with ‘mere’ cripplings." 

In addition to the criminal aspects, McAward is 
trying to piece together two civil suits: one against 
the union and the other against the building. But 
so far it’s been difficult, and McAward has not had 
much cooperation from the authorities. 

Respectable businessmen turn increasingly to 
agencies like McAward Associates and Inter- 
national Intelligence. Inc. (headed by Robert Pelo- 
quin, former chief of the Justice Department's Or- 
ganized Crime Strike Force) for advice about 
whether a prospective partner o- investor is con- 
nected with the Mafia. It has become a common 
ploy of organized crime to infiltrate a legitimate 
business and suck the blood from it later. Both 
McAward and "Intertel" have larze and expanding 
files of people, corporations, and union locals that 
are associated with the Mafia. 

On the other hand, gangsters often hire private 
eyes for de-buggings, and sometimes request sur- 
veillance or other services, often of a legal nature. 
Arrangements are usually worked out inconspic- 
uously, through a lawyer. 

Since most private detective agencies do indus- 
trial counterespionage and de-bugging, there is an 
implication that some are doinz espionage and 
bugging. “Don’t kid yourself,” says John Foster, 
Who lost his license when he was caught wiretap- 
ping in 1959, “private eyes still bag. The price has 
just gone way up." 


One of the nation's most extraordinary private 
eyes heads a large detective agency based in El 
Paso, Texas. He has become unusually successful 
and wealthy, despite the fact that he is a double 
amputee. (He lost his hands in an explosion when 
he was twelve. Metal hooks and a black belt 
make him a devastating karate opponent. He also 
claims to have a .22 caliber revolver built into his 
artificial right arm. The forty-twc-year-old investi- 
gator’s unlikely name is Jay J. Armes. 

Having conquered the detective business in life, 
Armes is going to take a crack a: it in fiction. He 
has already filmed the pilot for a CBS-TV series 
based on his own exploits, to be called simply 77e 
Investigator. Presumably, he will be the first pri- 
vate eye ever to play himself on camera. 

"I want to clean up the business’ image," Armes 
told me in a phone interview from Brazil, where 
he was working on a "mission," the nature of 
which he would not divulge. *TV and movies al- 
ways show private eyes as bruisers playing both 
ends against the middle. They never show the sci- 
entific research, the shoe leather, the brain power 
that goes into it." 


Armes, who has a degree in criminology, says he 
has never had an unsolved case and boasts that he 
could find Patricia Hearst within three weeks. 
Armes makes the bizarre claim that the Hearst 
family doesn't want her found. Armes also alleges 
that a magazine (whose name he would not reveal) 
offered to pay half the $500,000 fee he is demand- 
ing for the job. if the Hearsts would pay the rest. 
According to Armes, the magazine was told to 
“mind its own business." Randolph Hearst says none 
of that is so. *I don't know of any magazine that's 
come to me," he says. “Anyway, the most we would 
have said is, ‘No, we're sorry. " 

The son of a grocer, Armes says he worked him- 
self up from a small-time private eye to a big-time 
private eye the hard way. He doesn't drink or 
smoke, and never takes a vacation. 


The private eye of fiction watches society change 
around him, but he and his job remain essentially 
the same. (*A garbage collector in the moral 
field." Ross Macdonald wrote.) The private eye in 
life enjovs no such stability. His profession is 125 
years old, and as it changes and ages, so does he. 

Aaron H. Green, sixty-seven, runs an outfit 
called the Agency for Investigation and Detection. 
He started it in the 1930s as a process-serving 
agency and developed it into Manhattan's largest 
matrimonial agency, with twelve detectives on the 
staff. Cary Grant was a client. Green himself be- 
came known as a master wiretapper. The Daily 
News did an article on him. Today Green's firm is 
à process-serving agency again. 

"We still use investigative work in serving papers 
and in locating people and assets," says Green. 
"But it's not like it was in the old days." 


* * * 


It is 3:15. Freeman spots the kid, a frail-looking 
youth in a green Army surplus jacket with a fur- 
trimmed hood. *Looks like Chicken Little, don't 
he?" Freeman mutters, "just waiting for the sky to 
fall down on top of him." 

Suddenly a black limousine pulls up in front of 
the school, a door swings open, then abruptly shuts. 
The car speeds away and the boy is gone. 

Freeman has noted the license number. He crosses 
the street to a telephone booth and dials his office. 
"They took him," Freeman whispers into the mouth- 
piece. “Aunt picked him up. Guess she was afraid 
he'd catch cold in this weather." 

Freeman lights a cigarette, cupping his stiff fingers 
around the shivering yellow flame. The sky has 
turned implacably gray, and Freeman feels a vague 
uneasiness. Ignoring it, he turns his collar up against 
the wind, and walks on down Ninety-first Street. [ 





l. Raymond Chandler 2. Ian Carmichael as Lord 

Peter Wimsey 3. Paul Newman as Harper 4. Basil 
Rathbone in the role of Sherlock Holmes 5. Myrna Loy, 
Asta, and William Powell in After the Thin Man. 
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A DAY FOR 
ADDIE JOSS 





by David Markson 


It happened sixty-odd years ago: a benefit 
game for the widow of a Cleveland 
pitcher whose name is seldom heard 
today. But the memory of Addie Joss 
brought together most of baseball's early 
and legendary heroes. 





ow does one explain taseball nostalgia? 

The photograph you see with this piece 

was taken in Cleveland. Ohio. on July 24, 
1911. Even the most durable players in it were rel- 
ics when I was born. and virtually all are now long 
dead. So why do I find myself staring at it, repeat- 
edly, with an almost uncanny fascination? 

Is it the lure of boyhood innocence? How could 
| not be drawn irresistibly back to Ty Cobb, 
Walter Johnson, or Smokey Joe Wood, when these 
were the legends we fed upon? 

But there is something more here. This just may 
be the greatest single team ever gathered on one 
playing field at one time. 

Will any fan quite believe this batting order? 


Tris Speaker, CF 

Eddie Collins, 2B 

Ty Cobb, RF 

Home Run Baker, 3B 
Wahoo Sam Crawford, LF 
6. Hal Chase, 1B 

7. Bobby Wallace, SS 

8. Gabby Street, C 
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Pause for a moment over the pitchers already 
named, Johnson and Wood, and the concept be- 
comes almost mythic. Yet these American League 
All-Stars took the field for a game against Cleve- 
land. 

Actually, the occasion was a bleak one. and un- 
related to the annual interleague All-Star games 


which began in the 1930s. Instead, it was a benefit 
for the widow of Cleveland pitcher Addie Joss, 
who had died that spring of tubercular meningitis. 

Because of a technicality calling for ten full 
years of major-league play, Joss is ineligible for 
baseball’s Hal! of Fame and is little remembered 
today; but there are any number of “immortals” at 
Cooperstown who do not belong in the same dug- 
out with the man. In less than nine years, Joss won 
160 games while losing 97—compared, say, to Cat- 
fish Hunter, who stood at 161 and 113 after ten. 
He pitched one no-hitter and one perfect game, 
and he put together an earned-run average which 
to this day remains the second best in baseball his- 
tory. (For the record, it is 1.88. Ed Walsh's is 1.82. 
Hunters is 3.13. By way of further comparison, 
Sandy Koufax finished at 2.76.) ` 

Joss died om April 14, 1911, two days after his 
thirty-first birthday. It is evidently typical of his 
personality that though he collapsed for the first 
time after a pre-season exhibition game—already 
well into March—he rejoined the team after one 
night's hospitalization, and with an apology for 
what he called his “baby tricks." Only the fatal ill- 
ness of Lou Gehrig. three decades later, would 
claim a star as generally respected. 

Considering the times, his “day” that July 
proved an extraordinary success. Seats in Cleve- 
land's League Park were priced between $1.25 
(boxes) and 25€ (the bleachers), and some 15.281 
fans contributed more than $11,000 to attend. Spe- 
cial subscriptions—including a $25 gift from Connie 
Mack—brought in $2000 more. In the game itself, 
the visiting All-Stars scored two runs on con- 
secutive first-inning hits by Speaker, Collins, and 
Cobb, and then idled to a 5-3 victory. 

Not that Cleveland was wholly shamed by the 
competition. Though Napoleon Lajoie played only 
half the game as a substitute first baseman, he 
breathed such charisma into the era that the team 
was actually called the Naps in his honor, and he 
was of course long established as one of Cobb's 
few certified batting rivals. One year earlier, in 
fact, an automobile had been offered to the winner 
of the American League title; Cobb hit .385, 
Lajoie .384. 

Too, Cleveland's starting pitcher, though forty- 
four years old, was a still-perspiring myth named 
Cy Young, already the winner of 500 games. 
(Johnson is the only other pitcher ever to win 400.) 
And batting third was a rookie South Carolina 
outfielder named Joe Jackson who literally could 
not read or write, but who was already on his way 
toward a .408 season, the most remarkable first- 
year average ever recorded. 

Undaunted. Cobb hit .420. In fact, while Shoe- 
less Joe Jackson would reach .395 and .373 in the 
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next two years, Cobb would register .410 and .390. 
Or, as a character in Damon Runyon once had it, 
“If Jackson and Speaker and Collins and Lajoie 
and Crawford was to go crazy and hit .999, this 
Cobb would come out on top with 1.000 even." 

In the Joss benefit game, Cobb contributed two 
singles in four trips—but in all fairness, he showed 
up with a bad cold. (This might also explain Ty's 
borrowed Cleveland uniform in the photo, perhaps 
derived from a last-minute decision to play at all.) 


et Cobb alone does not a "greatest team" 

make. If my contention about this one is 

valid, it is surely worth contemplating that 
lineup at greater length: 


Speaker. Joe DiMaggio and 
Willie Mays may have been his 
equal; still. this man somehow 
remains the defensive center 
fielder; he was almost a Pla- 
tonic ideal. Playing so close to 
second base that he often seemed a fifth infielder, 
Speaker threw out more base runners than any 
outfielder before or since—and at least once took a 
pick-off throw from the catcher. He also left a life- 
time batting average of .344, compared with .325 
for DiMaggio and .302 for Mays. 

Speaker mastered his trade in the days of the 
dead ball; DiMaggio and Mays, with the lively 
ball, were obviously able to display more home- 
run power. Then again, Speaker is the all-time 
leader in doubles, and sixth in triples, categories in 
which Joe and Willie are not contenders. All three 
are, of course, the stuff of legend. 

Incidentally, Speaker was hardly so squat as he 
might appear in the photo. There are only five 
chairs for the seven players ;n the front row; the 
incomparable Grey Eagle is unassumingly strad- 
dling two of them. 


Collins. How, I wonder, will 
we explain the electricity of a 
Jackie Robinson—those “‘in- 
tangibles" that comprise his 
greatness—to a later generation 
that can judge him only on the 
basis of his fairly common statistics? The same 
problem arises with Collins, already deeply shad- 
owed by the batting records of Lajoie and Rogers 
Hornsby. Yet in his day no one would have traded 
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Collins even-up for either. Lajoie was his peer de- 
fensively, but only Cobb was a more competitive ath- 
lete or a more urgent base runner, and even Connie 
Mack deferred to Collins’ judgments on baseball 
strategy. In fact, John McGraw once named him the 
finest all-around player who ever lived. 

It is also next to ridiculous to disregard him as a 
hitter. Collins batted over .340 in ten different sea- 
sons. Stan -Musial did that seven times. Taken to- 
gether, Mays, Hank Aaron, and Mickey Mantle 
did it a total of five. 

Unfortunately, Collins had to settle for second 
place in as many batting races as Jackson did, and 
for the same reason. 


Cobb. What more to say 
about the man? One bv one, 
over the decades, his records 
fall-like chips hacked from a 
redwood. Staying on as a desig- 
nated hitter, Aaron will scrape 
away a few more (though never, presumably, the 
4191 total hits). Through it all one can only be re- 
minded of Lefty O’Doul’s delicious joke, when he 
was asked in 1960 what Cobb might hit were he 
playing then: “Only about .340—though you have 
to take into consideration that he is seventy-three 
years old." 

But let me put him into one possibly new per- 
spective. Through twenty-four years, Cobb had a 
lifetime batting average of .367. In the game's 
most recent twenty-four years, only one plaver, 
Ted Williams, has hit that high in a single season. 





Baker. There are only three 
third basemen in the Hall of 
Fame, many fewer than players 
at any other position, which au- 
tomatically gives Baker consid- 
erable cachet. While he may 
have had as much range as either, both Pie Tray- 
nor and Jimmy Collins (whose handsome ghost has 
truly faded into the mists of pre-history) were un- 
questionably better all-around fielders. (“Hornsby 
doubled down the left-field line,” the saying went, 
“and Traynor threw him out at first.”) Nonetheless, 
when our photo was taken, Baker was also setting his 
sights on the first of four consecutive home-run titles, 
an exceptional achievement with the dead ball. 

Or with any ball, when one considers that pre- 
sumably stronger hitters, such as Ted Williams or 
Harmon Killebrew or Jimmie Foxx, never man- 
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aged it. Only Babe Ruth in the same league, with 
six in a row, dominated for a longer stretch. 

Today, of course, we tend to cast a skeptical eye 
on Bakers nickname—forgetting the thousands of 
hitters who didn't earn it. Not for nothing, on a 
team this sinewy, did Washington manager Jimmy 
McAleer choose to bat him cleanup. (Unjustly, we 
make the same type of mistake about Tinker, 
Evers, and Chance, because of that silly F.P.A. 
poem. Evers was a heads-up burdle of nerves who 
played like six Eddie Stankys and Tinker hit 
Christy Mathewson like a cousin.) 


Crawford. Like Baker, Craw- 
ford hammered the dead ball a 
Wahoo, Nebraska, mile; and 
frequently enough to become 
the only man on the books with 
more than 30€ triples. In an era 
when demolition personnel like Yastrzemski and 
Cepeda and Banks have gone through entire sea- 
sons without once recording a three-bagger, the 
question is not how many of Crawford's hits would 
be home runs, but how many of his long outs 
would carry past today's fences. 

In fact it is edifying to glance at Cobb in the 
photo, front-row center next to manager McAleer, 
and then to consider Crawford where he has as- 
sertively taken a place as Cobb's opposite number. 
The pair were such rivals that they often refused 
to speak, to the extent that an occasional uncalled- 
for fly thunked between them in the Detroit out- 
field. But the point here is that it demanded rather 
more than bland arrogance to confront Cobb in 
that manner. Crawford also owned the credentials 
(even if some of them were still more of those sec- 
ond-bests in seasonal batting races). 


Chase. Generally, Chase ap- 
proached the game of baseball 
with all the mevitable ease of 
genius; too of:en, however, this 
same indolence could mean that 
the day's game was fixed. Most 
of his contemporaries knew this about Prince Hal, 
though the euphemism was tha: he didn't quite 
"feel" like playing. 

Surely Walter Johnson knew, next to Chase in 
the back row. Johnson, the game's *decent" man, 
who never once threw near a batter for fear of 
hurting him, and who was never heard to utter a 
blasphemy. Everyone else in the photo stands 





shoulder to shoulder; has Johnson edged away 
from Chase with reason? 

Letting such speculations lie, one fact remains 
indisputable: Hal Chase was the greatest fielding 
first baseman who ever put on a glove. 


Wallace. Ask any fan under 
the age of fifty to name the ex- 
emplary fielder known as Mister 
Shortstop, and the answer will 
be Marty Marion. Bobby Wal- 
lace was called Mister Shortstop 
before Slats Marion was born. 

Wallace suffered one inescapable misfortune in 
an otherwise exceptional twenty-five year career: 
he spent almost that entire span in the shadow of 
a bowlegged Pennsylvania Dutchman named 
Honus Wagner. So has every shortstop since. With 
all of that solid wood up ahead of him, the .268 
hole in Wallace's bat diminishes this team not one 
iota. 





Street. Though he is said to 
have held on to a ball dropped 
from the Washington Monu- 
ment, and was also Walter 
Johnson's battery mate in the 
latters first few summers, 
Gabby Street's only other claim to fame is that he once 
endured severa! innings behind the plate as a forty- 
eight-year-old manager. He is the team's one soft spot. 

On the other hand, it can honestly be said that 
catching was unimpressive in the era. (Such things 
do move in cycles; witness Bill Dickey, Mickey 
Cochrane, and Gabby Hartnett, all roughly con- 
temporaneous—and leaving Ernie Lombardi still 
bereft of a ticket to Cooperstown by comparison.) 
Only Roger Bresnahan and Johnny Kling, both in 
the other league, were outstanding, and both had 
seen better days. Street still possesses as good a 
name as any. 





So much for McAleer's starters—whose combined 
earnings in 1911, it might be noted, totaled sub- 
stantially less than is currently being donated to a 
perennial apprentice like Ed Kranepool. 

Among the pitchers, I have already listed John- 
son and Smokey Joe Wood. Johnson, of course, is 
the baseball wraith who never appears in an anec- 
dote that doesn't occur “at dusk”—since that fast 
ball might have at least been glimpsed at 2 P.M. 
The Big Train, first in all-time strikeouts, first in 
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shutouts—and generally toiling deep in the second 
division of the American League. Mathewson was 
as good. Perhaps Koufax was also, for one third 
the period of time. 

One statistic. Depending upon whose comput- 
erized/updated new record book one genuflects be- 
fore, Johnson's shutout total is either 110, or 112, 
or 113. The two most recent Hall of Fame pitchers 
with careers that match Johnson's in duration, 
Warren Spahn and Early Wynn, accumulated 112 
between them. 

Curiously, however, the starting pitcher in the 
1911 game was Joe Wood, then only twenty-one 
years old and en route to a 20-win season, but 
coming off a mediocre 12-and-13 the year before. 
Someone knew something, however. One year later 
Smokey Joe would turn in an awesome 34-and-5, 
including a string of 16 straight to tie a league 
record set by Johnson earlier that same season. In 
fact he would checkmate Johnson 1-0 in a highly 
publicized match-up near the end of the run, and 
also go on to take three World Series games from 
McGraw's Giants. 

Along with Street and Chase (who belongs, but 
like Joe Jackson, was banned after the "Say it ain't 
so" scandal of 1919), Wood is the only other All- 
Star starter not in the Hall o? Fame, though any 
number of older baseball men shake their heads 
over this. A pain-ridden shoulder put an end to 
the *smoke" after that stunning 1912 season, but 
on control alone he was able to post marks like 9- 
and-3, or 15-and-5, and his lifetime ERA remains 
third on the all-time list behind Addie Joss's own. 
(Big Ed Walsh, the saliva master of the old White 
Sox, is number one. On the Hitless Wonders, he 
had to be.) 

Still later, Wood put in several competent years 
as an outfielder. One of the most touching lines in 
Lawrence S. Ritter's masterpiece about early base- 
ball, The Glory of Their Times, is spoken by Wood 
about his determination to hang on after his arm 
was completely lame: “I was a ballplayer, not just 
a pitcher." 

Much of baseball's romance, of course, lies in its 
tales of injured young stars and the fantasy of 
what might have been (Pistol Pete Reiser is an- 
other classic case), but there is an especially poi- 
gnant irony in the notion of Wood walking out to 
face Cy Young in the Joss Day event. Even when 
he would finally surrender to reality at the end of 
that season, Young would insist that his arm was 
still fine—it was the bunts that were killing him. To 
all intents and purposes, Wood was finished at half 
Young's age. 

Be that as it may, something about the Joss 
benefit must have inspired him in passing. Five 
days later, in his next regular start for Boston, 
Wood threw a no-hitter against St. Louis. 

Between them, Wood and Johnson allowed 
Cleveland three hits and one run in five innings, 
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and then a New York Highlander named Russell 
Ford finished up. If I have regarded Gabby Street 
as the team's lone corporal, Ford is undemably its 
anonymous hussar—though the case was anything 
but this at the time. A year earlier, Ford had star- 
tled baseball with a 26-win rookie season, and 
even at the expense of a paragon like Walsh. or 
Connie Mack's amazing triad of Chief Bender, Ed- 
die Plank, and Jack Coombs, no one would have 
questioned his presence in the All-Star bullpen. 
(Compare, for example, the sensation which ac- 
crued to Vida Blue's first full season of 24-and-8 in 
1971, actually less impressive than Ford's in sev- 
eral respects.) Ford would surpass the 20 mark in 
the season at hand also, but after only four more 
years, all of them erratic, he would be gone from 
the majors. 

Manager McAleer, whose own playing days had 
begun in the paleolithic era of Cap Anson and Old 
Hoss Radbourn, had a three-man bench for the ex- 
hibition, and sent in two of the three. One, the 
swift Washington outfielder Clyde Milan, replaced 
Speaker midway along, and the other, a reserve 
catcher from the A's named Paddy Livingston. 
took over for Street. 

Not called upon was Germany Schaefer, an in- 
fielder of journeyman talents who is alleged to 
have stolen seconc base once, gone thundering 
back to first on the next pitch, and then stolen sec- 
ond again. 

Then again, Schaefer was chosen to handle the 
megaphone for the game—lest we forget how long 
ago all of this was. 

The prose in the next day's Cleveland P/ain Dealer 
will remind us equally well, however. It reads: 


“Addie Joss still lives! 

“His body may be molding into dust in the 
damp earth of Woodlawn Cemetery, Toledo, O., 
far away from the cheers of a major league crowd, 
but his spirit remains a potent, living thing in the 
sphere where his name won an honorable place.” 


Or again, after the first three All-Stars leaned 
hard on Cy Young’s own mortality: 


“Each of the trio hit the ball and directed it to 
portions untrammelled by the spikes of Nap per- 
formers. The result was that the picked aggregation 
gained a lead of two runs." 


Or elsewhere, when the All-Stars were identified 
as "the choicest specimens of baseball ability"; 
when Street once “smote one on the off side and 
sent it glimmering to right"; when Chase demon- 
strated "healthy stick manipulation"—and when the 
full day's occupation appeared “in every sense 
baseballic." 

Still, sportswriter J. P. Garvey sensed whereat 
things stood: 

“Leave that combination together very long and 
there would be no American League.” 
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True enough—even if I may be wrong about just 
how good a team this was. But suppose, let’s say, 
a photograph exists from the 1923 or 1934 All-Star 
game, of players from both leagues, and with blood in 
the eye of Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Al Simmons, Bill 
Terry, Bob Grove, Frank Frisch, Jimmie Foxx, Carl 
Hubbell, Chuck Klein—would 2ven Hal Chase’s 
bookie suggest that I hedge my bets? 

One thing is certain, the picture would have to 
lack this one’s charm—from thos2 high-necked uni- 
forms and old A’s caps to Jimmy McAleer’s tilting 
skimmer and the stickpin below that detachable 
collar. Nor can we dismiss the crowd in the grand- 
stand without a wistful moment. Am I wrong in dis- 
cerning only one fan—including even the youngsters— 
who has ventured to the stadium without a hat? Or 
only one dutiful woman anywhere in view? 

So long ago, and forever lost . . . and yet as I 
write this, two of the All-Stars are still alive: 
Smokey Joe and the substitute catcher, Livingston. 
Oddly enough, with only 120 lifetime hits in half a 
dozen years, Livingston on his best day was a sec- 
ond-stringer, and would have been at the Joss 
game only to warm up the pitchers. Being sent in 
and then going one-for-two mus: surely have been 
the high point of his career. 

Or wouldn’t he even remember, these sixty-four 
years later? At ninety-five, Paddy Livingston is 
now evidently the oldest former major leaguer. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would be younger. So would 
Sacco and Vanzetti, or Rudolph Valentino, or Ser- 
geant Joyce Kilmer. 

So, for that matter, would Adcie Joss. O 


AN AUGUST EVENING 


My son's face in the mirror 
all eyes and lashes, and warm 
vulnerable flesh of cheeks, 
mixed with the empty fields 
behind his back he had 

not looked into, understood, 
or ever traveled. Last night 
out riding in the car, tcp 
down, the wind went through his 
hair, ruffled it about 

his eyes and ears the way 

my wife in her great loag love 
takes his face in her 

hands and brings it 

near her own. 


by Greg Kuzma 
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by Paul Theroux 


Living it up on the Trans-Siberian 
Express. 


fterwards. whenever I thought of the Trans- 
Siberian Express, I saw stainless steel 
bowls of borscht spilling in the dining car 
of the Rossiya as it rounded a bend on its way 
from Khabarovsk to Moscow, and at the curve à 
clear sight frcm the window of our green and 
black steam locomotive. From Skovorodino on- 
ward, its eruptions of steamy smoke diffused the 
sunlight and drifted into the forest so that the 
birches smoldered and the magpies made for the 
sky. I saw the gold-tipped pines at sunset and the 
snow, lying softly around clumps of brown grass, 
like cream poured over the ground; the yachtlike 
snowplows at Zima; the ocherous flare of the 
floodlit factory chimneys at Irkutsk; Marinsk in 
early morning black cranes and black buildings 
and escaping gures casting long shadows on the 
tracks as they ran toward the lighted station. | 
thought of the ice chest of frost between the cars; 
the protrusion of Lenin’s white forehead at every 
stop; and the passengers imprisoned in hard class: 
fur hats, fur leggings, blue gym suits, crying chil- 
dren, and suck a powerful smell of sardines, body 
odor, cabbage. and stale tobacco that even at the 
five-minute stops the Russians jumped onto the 
snowy platform to risk pneumonia for a breath of 
fresh air. And there were the bad food, the stupid 
economies, and the men and women, strangers to 
each other, who shared the same compartment. 
Most of all, I thought of it as an experience in 
which time hed the trick distortions of a dream: 
the Rossiya ram on Moscow time, and after a lunch 
of cold yellow potatoes, a soup of fat lumps called 
solyanka, and a carafe of port that tasted like 
cough syrup, I would ask the time and be told it 
was four o’clock in the morning. 
The other passengers in soft class were either 
suspicious, drunk, or unpleasant: a Goldi (Goldis 


are Siberian aborigines, related to Eskimos) and 
his White Russian wife and small leathery child 
rode in a nest of boots and blankets; there were 
two aggrieved Canadians who ranted to two Aus- 
tralian librarians about the insolence of the provod- 
nik (porter); an elderly Russian lady who did the 
whole trip wearing the same frilly nightgown; a 
Georgian who looked as if he had problems at the 
other end; and several alcoholics who played noisy 
games of dominoes in their pajamas. Conversation 
was hopeless, sleep was alarming, and the per- 
versity of the clocks confounded my appetite. That 
first day I wrote in my diary, “Despair makes me 
hungry.” 

The dining car was packed. Everyone had vege- 
table soup, then an omelette wrapped around a 
Wiener schnitzel, served by two waitresses—a very 
fat lady who bossed the diners incessantly, and a 
pretty black-haired girl who doubled as scullion 
and looked as if she might jump off the train at 
the next clear opportunity. I ate my lunch, and the 
three Russians at my table tried to bum cigarettes 
from me. As I had none, we attempted a conversa- 
tion: they were going to Omsk, I was an American. 
Then they left. I cursed myself for not having 
bought a Russian phrase book. 

I stayed in the dining car, sipping the sticky 
wine, watching the scenery change from flat snow- 
fields to hills. The drooping sun gilded them beau- 
tifully, and I expected to see people in the shallow 
woods. I stared for an hour, but saw none. Nor 
could I establish where we were, and it was only in 
the evening that I learned we had passed through 
Poshkovo, on the Chinese borcer. 

The fat waitres name was Anna Feyodorovna, 
and though she screamed at her fellow country- 
men, she was pleasant to me, and urged me to call 
her Annushka. I did, and she rewarded me with a 
special dish, cold potatoes and chicken—dark sin- 
ewy meat that was like some dense textile. An- 
nushka watched me eat. She winked over her glass 
of tea (she dipped bread into the tea and sucked 
it) and then cursed a cripple who sat down at my 
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table. Eventually she banged a steel plate of po- 
tatoes and fatty meat in front of him. 

The cripple ate slowly, lengthening the awful 
meal by sawing carefully at his meat. A waiter 
went by and there was a smash. The waiter had 
dropped an empty carafe onto our table, shattering 
the cripple's glass. The cripple went on eating with 
exquisite sangfroid, refusing to acknowledge the 
waiter who was muttering apologies as he picked 
up pieces of broken glass from the table. Then the 
waiter plucked an enormous sliver of glass from 
the cripple's mashed potatoes. The cripple chcked 
and pushed the plate away. The waiter got him a 
new meal. 

"Sprechen Sie Deutsch?" asked the cripple. 

"Yes, but very badly." 

"I speak a little," he said in German. *I learned 
it in Berlin. Where are you from?" 

I told him. He said, *What do you think of the 
food here?" 

"Not bad, but not very good." 

“I think it's very bad,” he said. “What’s the food 
like in America?" 

"Wonderful," I said. 

He said, “Capitalist! You are a capitalist!” 

"Perhaps." 

"Capitalism bad, communism good." 

“Bullshit,” I said in English, then in German. 
“You think so?" ! 

“In America people kill each other with pistols. 
Pah! Pah! Pah! Like that." 

“I don't have a pistol." 

“What about the Negroes? The black people?" 

"What about them?" 

"You kill them." 

"Who tells you these things?" 

"Newspapers. I read it for myself. Also it's on 
the radio all the time." 

"Soviet radio," I said. 

"Soviet radio is good radio," he said. 

The radio in the dining car was playing jazzy or- 
gan music. It was on all day, and even in the com- 
partments—each one had a loudspeaker—it con- 
tinued to mutter because it could not be turned off 
completely. I jerked my thumb at the loudspeaker 
and said, "Soviet radio is too loud." 

He guffawed. Then he said, “I’m an invalid. 
Look here—no foot, just a leg. No foot, no foot!" 

He raised his felt boot and squashed the toe 
with the ferrule of his cane. He said, *I was in 
Kiev during the war, fighting the Germans. They 
were shooting, Pah! Pah!—like that. I jumped into 
the water and started swimming. It was winter— 
cold water—very cold water! They shot my foot off, 
but I didn't stop swimming. Then another time my 
captain said to me, ‘Look, more Germans,’ and in 
the snow, very deep snow. . .” 

ERPS S RAH oS A TR DOR MERC co 
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That night I slept poorly on my bench-sized 
bunk, dreaming of goose-stepping Germans with 
pitchforks, wearing helmets like the Rossiya's soup 
bowls; they forced me into an icy river. I woke. 
My feet lay exposed in the cold draft from the 
window; the blanket had slipped off, and the blue 
night-light of the compartment made me think of 
an operating theater. I took an aspirin and slept 
until it was light enough in the corridor to find the 
toilet. That day, around noon, we stopped at Sko- 
vorodino. The provodnik, my jailer, showed a 
young bearded man into my compartment. This 
was Vladimir. He was going to Irkutsk, which was 
two days away. For the rest of the afternoon Vla- 
dimir said no more. He read Russian paperbacks 
with patriotic pictures on their covers, and I looked 
out the window. Once I had thought of a train 
window as allowing me freedom to gape at the 
world; now it seemed an imprisoning thing, and at 
times took on the opacity of a cell wall. 

At one bend outside Skovorodino I saw we were 
being pulled by a giant steam locomotive. I di- 
verted myself by trying (although Vladimir sucked 
his teeth in disapproval) to snap a picture of it as 
it rounded curves, shooting plumes of smoke out 
its side. The smoke rolled beside the train and rose 
slowly through the forests of birch and the Sibe- 
rian cedars, where there were footprints on the 
ground and signs of dead fires, but not a soul to 
be seen. The countryside then was so changeless it 
might have been a picture pasted against the win- 
dow. It put me to sleep. I dreamed of a particular 
cellar in high school, then woke and saw Siberia 
and almost cried. Vladimir had stopped reading. 
He sat against the wall sketching on a pad with 
colored pencils, a picture of telephone poles. I 
crept into the corridor. One of the Canadians had 
his face turned to the miles of snow. 

He said, "Thank God we're getting off this 
pretty soon. How far are you going?" 

"Moscow, then the train to London." 

He said, "I don't know what day it is. It's going 
to be Christmas soon. Hey, did you see that house 
burning back there?" 

“No.” The previous day he had said, “Did you 
see the truck that was crossing the river and 
crashed through the ice? Well, the back wheels 
anyway." I wondered if he made it up. He was 
perpetually seeing disasters and events. I looked 
out the window and saw my anxious reflection. 

I went back into the compartment. 

Vladimir had stopped sketching. He looked up 
and said, "Chai?" 

| understood. The Swahili word for tea is also 
chai. He hollered for the provodnik. Over tea and 
cookies I had my first Russian lesson, copying the 
words down phonetically on a notebook page: a 
dreary occupation, but it passed the time and was 
preferable to dozing into nightmares. 

The dining car that night was empty and very 
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cold. There was frost on the windows, and such a 
chill in the air that the breath of the arguing em- 
ployees was visible in steamy clouds. Vassily Pro- 
kofyevich, the manager, was doing his accounts, 
snapping his abacus. I had been in the dining car 
often enough to know that by late afternoon Vas- 
sily, a short, scar-faced man, was drunk. He 
jumped up and showed me his breath—vodka- 
scented steam—then dragged out a case of beer 
and demonstrated how the beer had frozen inside 
the bottles. He rubbed one in his hands to thaw it 
for me and barked at Nina, the black-haired girl. 
Nina brought me a plate of smoked salmon and 
some sliced bread. Vassily pointed to the salmon 
and said, "Kita!" 

I said, “Eto karasho Kita.” 

Vassily was pleased. He told Nina to get me 
some more. 

I tapped on the frosty window and said, “Eto 
okhnor." 

“Da, da." Vassily poured himself some more 
vodka. He guzzled it He gave me an inch in a 
tumbler. I drank it and saw that Annushka was at 
her usual place, dipping bread into black tea and 
sucking the bread slice. 

I motioned at her tea and said, "Ero zhudki 
chai." 

“Da, da.” Vassily laughed and refilled my glass. 
Nina came near with the plate of salmon. “Eto 
Nina,” said Vassily, “and these"—he seized the 
pretty girl-"are Nina’s tits.” 


he mornings now were darker. another trick 

of time on the railroad that seemed to be 

speeding me further into paranoia. After 
eight hours’ sleep I weke up in pitch blackness. In 
the dim light of the December moon, a silver 
sickle, the landscape was bare—no trees, no snow. 
After hours of this desolation we came to Chita, a 
satanic city of belching chimneys and great heaps 
of smoking ashes dumped beside the tracks. Out- 
side Chita there was a frozen lake on which ice 
fishermen crouched like the fat black crows with 
fluffed-out feathers that roosted in the larches at 
the verge of the lake. 

| said, “Vorona.” 

"Nyet," said Vladimir, and he explained that 
they were fishermen. 

“Vorona.” I insisted on the crow image until he 
saw what I was driving at. But it didn't take much 
insisting, for the sentimental fanaticism I had de- 
tected in the Russians I had met was a flight from 
their literal-mindedness. Vladimir was in the habit 
of reciting—reciting rather than saying—long sen- 
tences, and then muttering, “Pushkin” or “Ma- 
yakovsky.” This compulsive behavior is taken for 
granted in the Soviet Union, but I think if I were 
on the Boston & Maine and a man began to 
quote, “This is the forest primeval,” Pd change my 


seat. Vladimir returned to his sketching. I per- 
suaded him to show me his sketchpad and, 
amazingly, it was filled with page after page of 
telephone poles, pylons, high-tension wires, pictures 
of girders with wires webbed to them, and skeletal- 
seeming apparatus. This was his hobby, sketching 
vertical monstrosities, though he might easily have 
been a spy. He showed me how to draw a tele- 
phone pole. I feigned an interest in this unappeal- 
ing thing, and he called to the provodnik for wine. 
Two bottles of Hungarian wine came—the provodnik 
wouldn't go until he got a glassful-and Vladimir 
drew a black cabin in a black and brown land- 
scape, a low orangey-red sun, and a sky full 
of spiders. This he labeled "Siberia." Then he 
drew a picture of several spires, some large build- 
ings, a blue sky, a sunny day. 

"Leningrad?" 

“Nyet,” he said. “London.” He wrote “London” 
on the picture. He did another picture of London, 
a harbor scene, a schooner, ships at anchor, a 
sunny day. He did one of New York—tall build- 
ings, a sunny day. But they were fantasy pictures: 
Vladimir had never been out of the Soviet Union. 

Because he had insisted on paying for the wine, 
I broke out my box of cigars. Vladimir smoked 
five of them, puffing them like cigarettes, and the 
wine and the cigars and the knowledge that we 
were now traveling along the shores of Lake Bai- 
kal returned Vladimir to his own language. He 
strode up and down the compartment, waving 
away the smoke, telling me what a deep ozero Bai- 
kal was, and finally slipped his hand inside his 
coat and, blowing a great cloud of smoke, said in 
the halting, momentous voice Russians reserve for 
quotations, but coughing as he did so: 

"I dym otechestva nam sladok i pryaten!" and 
raised his eyes. 

I said, “Eh?” 

“Pooshkin,” he said. “Evgen Onegin!” 

(Months later, in London, I recited my phonetic 
transcription of this verse to a Russian-speaker 
who assured me that it was indeed Pushkin and 
that it could be rendered in English: “Even the 
smoke of our motherland is sweet and pleasant to 
us.") 

In the dark corridor early the next morning the 
Australian librarians and the Canadian couple sat 
on their suitcases. Irkutsk was two hours away, but 
they said that they were afraid of oversleeping and 
missing the place. I thought then, and I think now, 
that missing Irkutsk cannot be everyone's idea of a 
tragedy. It was still dark as Irkutsk's flaming chim- 
neys appeared above a plain of shuttered bun- 
galows with tar-paper roofs. It is not the steel 
fences, nor even the tall cellblocks where the work- 
ers live, that give these Russian cities the look of 
concentration camps; it is the harsh light—search- 
lights and glaring lamps fixed to poles—that does 
it, diminishing the mittened figures and making 
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them look like prisoners in an exercise yard. Vladi- 
mir shook my hand and said a sentimental fare- 
well. I was moved, and thought charitably about 
the poor fellow, stuck in Irkutsk for life. until I 
went back to the compartment and discovered that 
he had stolen my box of cigars. 


e were truly in Siberia. Until now we had 
been traveling in the Soviet Far East, two 
thousand miles of all but nameless terri- 


tory on the borders of China and Mongolia. From 
here on the Siberian forest, the taiga, thickened. 
blurring the distant hills with smudges of trees and 
hiding the settlements that had swallowed so many 
banished Russians. In places this dense forest dis- 
appeared for twenty miles; then there was tundra. 
a plain of flawless snow on which rows of light 
poles trailed into the distance, getting smaller and 
smaller, like those diagrammatic pictures that illus- 
trate perspective, the last light pole a dot. The 
hugeness of Russia overwhelmed me. I had been 
traveling for five days over these landscapes, and 
still more than half the country remained to be 
crossed. I scanned the window for some new detail 
that would intimate we were getting closer to Mos- 
cow, but the differences from day to day were 
slight. The snow was endless, the stops were brief, 
and the sun which shone so brightly on the taiga 
was always eclipsed by the towns we passed 
through: an impenetrable cloud of smoky fog hung 
over every town, shutting out the sun. The small 
villages were different; they lay in sunlight, pre- 
cariously, between the /aiga and the tracks, their 
silence so great it was nearly visible. 


I was now the only Westerner on the train. I felt 
like the last Mohican. I bribed Vassily for a bottle 
of vodka (he said they'd run out, but for two ru- 
bles he discovered some) and spent an entire day 
emptying it. 

I saw in my solitary activity something of the 
Russians’ sense of desolation. In fact they did 
nothing but drink. They drank all the time and 
they drank everything: cognac that tasted like hair 
tonic, sour watery beer, red wine that was in- 
distinguishable from medicine, the nine-dollar bot- 
tles of champagne, and the smooth vodka. Every 
day it was something new: first the vodka ran out, 
then the beer, then the cognac, and after Irkutsk 
one saw loutish men who had pooled their money 
for champagne, passing the bottle like bums in a 
doorway. Between drinking they slept, and I grew 
to recognize the confirmed alcoholics from the way 
they were dressed: they wore fur hats and fur leg- 
gings because their circulation was so poor; their 
hands and lips were always blue. Most of the argu- 
ments and all the fights I saw were the result of 
drunkenness. There was generally a fist-fight in 
hard class after lunch, and Vassily provoked quar- 
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rels at every meal. If the man he quarreled with 
happened to be sober, the man would call for the 
compiaints book and scribble angrily in it. 

“Tevarich!” the customer would shout, request- 
ing the complaints book. I heard the word used 
only m sarcasm. 

Another day, another night, a thousand miles: 
the snow deepened, and we were at Novosibirsk. 
Foreigners generally get off at Novosibirsk for an 
overnight stop, but I stayed on the train. I would 
not be home for Christmas as I had hoped—it was 
now the twenty-third of December and we were 
more than two days from Moscow—but if I made 
good connections I might be home before New 
Year’s. I decided that what I needed was a routine. 
I would start shaving regularly, taking fruit salts in 
the morning, and doing push-ups before breakfast: 
no naps; | would begin a short story, writing in 
the afternoon and not taking a drink until seven, 
or six at the earliest, or five if the light was too 
poor to write by. My mind needed tidying. I de- 
cided to start my short story immediately. 

As we left the station, the door of my com- 
partment flew open with a bang, and a man en- 
tered carrying a cloth bundle and several paper 
parces. He smiled. He was about fifty, with large 
red hands, baldness revealing irregular contours on 
his head. He had the rodent's eyes of someone 
very nearsighted. He threw the cloth bundle on his 
berth and placed a loaf of brown bread and a 
quart jar of maroon jam on my manuscript. 

| put my pen down and left the compartment. 
When I returned he had changed into a blue track 
suit (a little hero's medal pinnec to his chest) and, 
as he stared through the eye-enlarging lenses 
of glasses askew on his nose he slapped jam 
on a slice of bread with a jackknife. He munched 
his jam sandwich and, between bites, belched. He 
finished his sandwich, undid a newspaper parcel, 
and took out a chunk of gray meat. He cut a plug 
from it, put it in his mouth, wrapped the meat, 
and took off his glasses. He sriffed at the table, 
picked up my yellow sleeve of pipe cleaners, put 
on hs glasses, and studied the writing. Then he 
looked at his watch and sighed. He monkeyed with 
my pipe, my matches, tobacco, pen, radio, time- 
table, books, checking his watch between each item 
and sniffing, as if his nose would reveal what his 
eyes could not. 

This went on for the rest of the day, defeating 
what plans I had for establish:ng a routine and 
elimirating any possibility of my writing a story. 
His prying motions made me hate him almost im- 
mediately, and I imagined him thinking, as he 
tapped his watch crystal betweea sniffs of my be- 
longings, “Well, there's thirty seconds gone." He 
had a little book of Russian railway maps. At each 
Statiom he put on his glasses and found the place 
on the map. There were about fifteen stations on 
each map, so he dirtied the pages in sequence with 
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his thumbs before the train moved to a new page, 
and I grew to recognize from the jam smears and 
thumbprints on his maps how far the Rossiya had 
gone. He read nothing eise for the rest of the trip. 
He didn't speak, he didn't sleep. How did he pass 
the time? Well, he yawned; he could sustain a 
yawn for five seconds, sempling it with his tongue, 
working it around his jaws and finally biting it 
with a loud growl He sighed, he groaned, he 
sucked his teeth, he grunted, and he made each 
into a separate activity which he timed, always 
looking at his watch when he had completed à 
yawn or a sigh. He also coughed and choked in 
the same deliberate wav, studying his eructations, 
belching with disgusting thoroughness as he ex- 
hausted himself of wind in three keys. In between 
times he looked out the window or stared at me, 
smiling when our eves met. His teeth were stainless 


steel. 
| When the drunken soldiers had been turned 
out, and the others, either very gaunt or very 
fat, lifted their faces from their metal bowls and 
left, scuffing their boots, the dining-car doors were 
locked and the kitchen employees cleaned the 
place up. They allowed me to stay, because under 
the terms of our agreement Vassily continued to 
supply me with bottles of Hungarian white wine as 
long as I bribed him for it and shared it with him. 
Vassily turned the accounts over to his assistant, 
Volodya, who had his own abacus; Sergei, the 
cook, ogled Nina from the kitchen door; Annushka 
wiped the tables; and Viktor, a waiter (who later 
told me that he paid Anna to do his work—he said 
she would do anything for five rubles), sat with 
Vassily and me and pumped me for information 
about hockey teams: “Bostabroons, Doront Mup- 
plekhleef, Mondroolkanadeens, and Cheegago Ble- 
kaks.” Viktor often stood behind Vassily and 
scratched his right cheek, meaning that Vassily was 
a drunkard. 

There waa young, black-haired man who swept 
the floor and rarely spoke to anyone. Viktor 
pointed him out to me and said, “Gitler! Gitler!” 

The man ignored him, but to make his point 
Viktor stamped on the floor and ground his boot 
as if killing a cockroach. Vassily put his forefinger 
under his nose to make a moustache and said, “Heil 
Gitler!” So the young man might have been an 
anti-Semite or, since Russian mockery is not very 
subtle, he might have been a Jew. 

One afternoon the young man came over to me 
and said, *Angela Davis!" 

*Gitler!" said Viktor, grinning. 

“Angela Davis karasho," said Gitler, and began 
to rant in Russian about the way Angela Davis 
had been persecuted in America. He shook his 
broom at me, his hair falling over his eyes, and he 


spent more and more time in the dining car. 


continued quite loudly until Vassily banged on the 
table. 

"Politics!" said Vassily. *We don't want politics 
here. This is a restaurant, not a university." He 
spoke in Russian, but his message was plain and 
he was obviously very angry with Gitler. 

The rest were embarrassed. They sent Gitler to 
the kitchen and brought another bottle of wine. 
Vassily said, “Gitler—ni karasho!” But it was Vik- 
tor who was the most conciliatory. He stood up 
and folded his arms, and shushing the kitchen 
staff, he said in a little voice: 


Zee fearst of My, 

Zee 'art of spreeng! 

Oh, leetle seeng, 

En everyseeng we do, 
Remember always to say “pliz” 
En dun forget “sank you”! 


Later, Viktor took me to his compartment to 
show me his new fur hat. He was very proud of it 
since it cost him nearly a week's pay. Nina was 
also in the compartment, which was shared 
Vassily and Anna—quite a crowd for a space n 
bigger than an average-sized clothes closet. Nina 


showed me her passport and: the picture of her. 
M: 


mother, and while this was going on Viktor dis- 
appeared. I put my arm around Nina, and with 
my free hand took off her white scullion's cap. Her 
black hair fell to her shoulders. I held her tightly 
and kissed her, tasting the kitchen. The train was 
racing. But the compartment door was open, and 
Nina pulled away and said softly, “Nyet, nyet, 
nyet.” 

My depression increased as we sped toward 
Perm in a whirling snowstorm. The logging camps 
and villages lay half buried, and behind them were 
birches a foot thick, the ice on their branches giv- 
ing them the appearance of silver filigree. I could 
see children crossing a frozen river În, the storm, 


moving so slowly in the direction of some huts that. 


they broke my heart. I lay back on my berth and 
took my radio, its plastic cold from standing by 
the window, and tried to find a station. I put up 
the antenna; the zombie watched me from behind 
his clutter of uncovered food. A lot of static, then 
a French station, then "Jingle Bells." The zombie 
smiled. I switched it off. 

Late on Christmas Eve, I knocked on the door 
of the dining car and was admitted by Vassily. He 
told me, with gestures of shrugging, that the place 
was closed. I said, “It’s Christmas Eve." He 
shrugged. I gave him five rubles. He let me in and 
got a bottle of champagne, and as he shot off the 
cork I looked around at the deserted car. In the 
best of times it was cold, but without the trickle of 
warmth from the stove, and buffeted by the snowy 
wind, it was colder than usual—lighted by a single 
fluorescent tube and holding only the two of us. I 
could not imagine anything worse for watching 
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Christmas approach. In the funereal chill Vassily 
drew up a chair and poured us both a drink. He 
screwed up his face as if the champagne was rotgut, 
and said, “Yagh!”’ 

We sat facing each other, drinking, not speaking, 
until Vassily lifted his glass and said, “U.S.A.” 

By then I was drunk enough to remember one 
of the Russian lessons Vladimir had given me. I 
touched Vassily's glass with mine and said, “Soyuz 
Sovietski Sosialistichiski Respublik." 

I finished my drink and went back to my com- 
partment through the bouncing train. 


The next morning, Christmas, I woke and looked 
over at the zombie resting with his arms folded on 
his chest like a cadaver. The provodnik told me it 
was six o'clock Moscow time. My watch said eight. 
I put it back two hours and waited for dawn. sur- 
prised that so many people in the car had decided 
to do the same thing. In darkness we stood at the 
windows, watching our reflections. Shortly after- 
ward I saw why they were there. We entered the 
outskirts of Yaroslavl and I heard the others whis- 
pering to themselves. The old lady in the frilly 
nightgown, the Goldi man and his wife and child, 
the domino-playing drunks, even the zombie, who 
had been monkeying with my radio: they pressed 
their faces against the windows as we began rat- 
tling across a long bridge. Beneath us, half-frozen, 
very black, and in places reflecting the flames of 
Yaroslavl’s chimneys, was the Volga. 


. . . Royal David's city, 
Stood a lowly cattle shed . . . 


Whatgwas that? Sweet voices, as clear as organ 
tones, drifted from my compartment. I froze and 
listened. The Russians, awestruck by the sight of 
the Volga, had fallen silent; they were hunched, 
staring down at the water. But the holy music 
moved through the air, warming it. 


Where a mother laid her baby 
In a manger, for his bed. . . 


The hymn wavered, but the silent reverence of the 
Russians and the slowness of the train allowed the 
soft children's voices to perfume the corridor. My 
listening became a meditation of almost unbear- 
able sadness, as if joy's highest refinement was 
borne on a needlepoint of pain. 


Mary was that mother mild, 
Jesus Christ, her little child . . . 


I went into the compartment and held the radio 
to my ear until the broadcast ended, a program of 
Christmas music from the BBC. Dawn never came 
that day. We traveled in thick fog and through 
whorls of brown, blowing mist which made the 
woods ghostly. It was not cold outside: some snow 
had melted, and the roads, more frequent now, 
were rutted and muddy. All morning the tree 
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trunks, black with dampness, were silhouettes in 
the fog, and the pine groves at tlie very limit of 
visibility in the mist took on the appearance of ca- 
thedrals with dark spires. In places the trees were 
so dim they were like an afterimage on the eye. I 
had never felt close to the country, but the fog dis- 
tanced me even more, and I felt, after six thousand 
miles and all those days in the train, only a great 
remoteness. I resented Russia's size; I wanted to be 
home. 

The dining car was locked at nine. I tried again 
at ten and found it empty. Vassily explained that 
as we would be in Moscow soon, the dining car 
was closed. I swore at him, surprising myself with 
my own anger. Under protest he made me an 
omelette; he handed it to me with a slice of bread 
and a glass of tea. While I was eating, a woman 
came in. She wore a black coat and had a Soviet 
Railway badge pinned to her black hat. She spoke 
to Vassily: “Kleb.” Vassily waved her away: “Nyet 
kleb!" She pointed at my meal and repeated her 
request for bread. Vassily shouted at her. She 
stood her ground and got a mighty shove from 
Vassily, who smiled at me apologetically as he de- 
livered the blow. The woman came back and put 
out her hand and screamed loudly at him. This in- 
furiated Vassily. His eyes became small, and he 
threw himself on her, beating her with his fists. He 
twisted her arm behind her back and kicked her 
hard. The woman howled and was gone. 

Vassily said to me, “Ni karasho!” The fight had 
left him breathless. He smiled his idiotic smile. I 
was ashamed of myself for not helping the woman. 
I pushed my food away. 

"Pavel?" Vassily blinked at me. 

“You are a fucking monkey." 

"Pozhal'sta," said Vassily, in glad welcome. 

The train was going at half-speed for the ap- 
proach to Moscow. I walked down the corridors of 
hard class to my compartment, to pack my belong- 
ings. The other passengers were already packed. 
They stood in their arrival suits, smoking by win- 
dows. I passed them all seeing criminality and 
fraud in their faces, brutishness in their little eyes, 
fists protruding from unusually long sleeves. 

"Monkey," I said, squeezing through a group of 
soldiers. 

^ man stroking his fur hat blocked my way. I 
went up to him. He agitated his enormous jaw 
with a yawn. 

"Monkey!" He moved aside. 

Monkey to the provodnik, monkey to the man at 
the samovar, monkey to the army officer in soft 
class; and still muttering I found the zombie sit- 
ting by the window in an overcoat, his jam-flecked 
thumb on Mockba. “Monkey!” I wished him a 
merry Christmas and gave him two pipe cleaners, 
a can of Japanese sardines, and a ball-point pen 
that would run out of ink as soon as he wrote his 
name. [] 
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I thought 
about all Fd read 
and said to myself, 
either quit 
or smoke 
True. 
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I smoke 
ue. 


King Regular: 11 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine, 100's Regular: 13 mg. 
“tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report April 75. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





The low tar, low nicotine cigarette. Think about it. 





Where you can take 
eight vacations in one. 


In Panama, the New W orld, 
discover over 700 
islands. There's Taboga, 
Contadora, San Blas and 
hundreds oj other secluded 
isles. You can fly 20 minutes 
and go back 20 centuries from 
Panama Cit» to the San Blas 
Islands. Trade with a Cuna 
Indian for a handmade mola 
and enjoy a tribal culture 
intact after 1,000 years. 





In Panama, the New World, 
the fishing is fabulous. 30 


world's records are held! The 


Black Marlin capital is 


Panama. In addition Panama 


offers great water sports all 
year round. 
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In Panama, the New W orld, 
the casinos go all right. So try 
your luck in Pancmanian or 
U.S. currency. Furthermore, we 
have exciting horse racing, car 

racing and boat rccing in the 
New World. 


In Panama, the New W orld, 
dine on the world's 
finest foods. Because almost 
every delicious kind of food the 
sophisticated world has to offer 
is perfectly prepared in 
Panama. And imagine drinking 
the world’s purest water! From 
your modern hotel. you can even 
see the sun rise in the Pacific 
or set in the Atlantic. 
And the oceans cre only 
minutes apart. 


In Panama, the New W orld, 
the shopping is sensational. 
Cameras, clothes, linens, 
perfumes, jewelry. Shop 
Panama and you shop the 
world, for Panama is the Hong 
Kong of the western world. 
And the friendly people will 
help you shop and have 
a great time. 
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In Panama, the New W orld, 
the sights are breathtaking. 
You can wander about 
Portobelo, the port Christopher 
Columbus named in 1502, or see 
Old Panama, the ruins of the 
city the pirate Henry Morgan 
destroyed in 1671. Spend days 
in country villages, visit colonial 
churches. See the ancient and 

he modern side by side. 





























In Panama, the New W orld, 
the wonders are amazing. 
Visit the Panama Canal... 

the eighth wonder of the world 

and see giant ships move from 
one half of the world 
to the other. 
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In Panama, the New World, 
5e entertained forever. 
Because there's every kind of 
ent2rtainment. Because there 
are miles and miles of 
magnificent beaches on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Because there are modern 
highways and tropical jungles. 
Because you'll do things you've 
never done before. Because 
Panama is the New World. And 


be sure you discover it soon. 


630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 518, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
McAllister Hotel Arcade, 
I2 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, FL. 33132 
3900 W. 3rd Street, Suite 1, 
Los Angeles, CA. 90020 


Please tell me more about your 
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| more | 
Eight Vacations in Panama. | 
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Name 


Aderess 





...and you thought it was only a canal 
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SAN D ROAD S by Marge Piercy 





l. 

Each individually offers up 

privy knowledge of a terrain. 

I start with the whine of Route 6 in 
my ears. 

In a while the pitch pines close 
around me, 

small woods few bother to know 

with their feet. 


2. Woodcock Alley 

The curious mocking of the 
woodcocks 

pursues us from the bushes, 

a benign paranoia. 

On an old house site the barberries 

weave a barricade of intricate 
thorns. 

The orange day lilies have been 
spreading 

their ribbons of foliage, thrusting 

their brief rough flowers to the bees 

till they cover an acre: how to 

measure the years 

in the fibrous advance of the lilies. 


3. High Toss 

In the reeds the blue 

heron stalks, titled great 

for his height, his antiquity, 

that cool old lift of the heart 
when he flies over the water 

on ragged sails of wing 

his big feet tucked but dragging. 


The black ducks are maneuvering 
in flotillas. On the narrow 
rim at low tide 


the neat pawprints of the 


raccoon where she washed her food. 


The yellow-breasted chat 

chucks from the briar. 

Past the bridge where the 

Herring River narrows 

the sweetest and the 

thorniest blackberries grow 

in languid arches studded with 
spikes 

trussed with long berries dripping 
juice 


like a parable of pleasure and pain. 


4. Paradise Hollow 

Follow the old ruts, 

circle the freshly fallen pine 
broken in the last high wind, 
stopping to free the young 
sapling to rise again. 

Follow the big friendly hands 4 
like children's drawings, 

of the sassafras. Filé gumbo. 
Follow the ax-cut path 
narrower than your hips 
through the labyrinth 

of oak toppled years ago 

in fire, the midden heap 

of a farmhouse, day lilies, 
broken plates of blue willow, 
Shells and rusted plow: 

now the withe rod and sumac 
shoot up wild and lacy 

from the oaks’ bones. 


At the core of the hollow 
the brook trickles 
through a red maple swamp. 


In winter we can hop 

from mossy gray hummock to 
hummock 4e 

when the briar dies back. 


Follow the brook to its source, 
a spring in a meadow 

still grassy from the 

invisible house. The old apple 


trees tall now as the black locusts 


offer their gnarled and wormy 
fruit like memories. 


5. The Old King's Highway 

The Old King's Highway advances 
almost in a straight line 

up and down hill through - 

the white oaks and blueberry. 

The banks are cut deep, erosion 
softened by the curly 

pubic beard of the mosses. 


Rusted strands of barbed wire 
hang from weathered posts 
buried to their heads 

in scrub oak. 


Across the ruts marked 

with tree roots like steps 

the speckled toads hop. 

Every while is a weathered 

milestone like a miniature 

grave marker. A blue jay 

sits on one, blue 4 

and loud as noon shouting its 
warning 

Thief thief 
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6. Lombardy Hollow 

Climb the hill past the beach 
plums, frothy white with blossom 
tinged with fuzz pink: 

under the locusts where the grass 
grows green and lush, 

past the circular cellar hole 
where they used to store potatoes, 
cabbage, oysters a while 

stands a forest 

of old lilacs. 


Walk the road in May; 

the poison ivy is still squat, 
red and lets you pass. 

Walk with your head tilted 
back and let your wise nose 
draw you to that odor. 

Pass from house to house 
like a peddler, like 

a beggar. Not a board 
remains unscavenged. 

Yet you will find 

the old doors. 

Lush as crinoline finery 
lavender lace with its 

strong green hearts of leaf, 
its fragrance fiery sweet and sad 
at its core, like a homemade 
cordial for holidays, 

coarse wood, longer lived 
than the women who planted it 
with work-pitted hands 

by their kitchens. 


7. The Development 
The bulldozers come, they rip 
a hole in the sand along 


the new blacktop road with a tony 
name 

(Trotting Park, Pamet Hills) 

and up goes another glass-walled- 


-— split-level-livingroom-vast-as-a- 
- — roller-rink-$70,000- 
- summer home for a psychiatrist 


and family. 


Ten months vacation homes 


- stand empty except for mice 


and spiders, an occasional 


^s bird with a broken back twitching 
— on the deck under a gape of glass. 


SA live in such a development 


way at the end of a winding 
road where the marsh begins 
to close in: two houses, 

the one next door a local 
fisherman lost to the bank 
last winter, ours a box 


a half buried in the sand. 


| This land is rendered 


.. too expensive 


. to live on. We feed 


-. four people seven months 


off it, some surplus for the 
winter, a kind of organic tall corn 


.. ornery joke at road's end. 


We planted for the birds cover 
and berries, we compost, we set out 


. trees and at night 


the raccoons come shambling. 


—— Yet the foxes left us, 
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shrinking into the marsh. 


— I found their new den. 
— I don't show it 


to anyone. 
Forgive us, gray fox, our stealing 
your home, our loving 
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this land carved into lots 

over a shrinking water table 

where the long sea wind that blows 
the sand whispers to developers 
money, money, money. 


8. The Road Behind the Last Dune 
Mostly you don't see the ocean 
although when the surf is up 
its roaring fills vou 

like a shell. 

whistling through your 

ears, your bones. 

Nothing stands up here 

but you, in the steady 

rasp of the salt wind. 

The oaks grow a foot high 

dry gnarled jungles 

you can't wade through 

where eyes watch. 

The hog cranberry bronze 

in the fall, shines 

metallically revealing 

every hump of the sculptured hills. 
The dune grass ripples 

like a pelt, and around every 
clump is traced a circle, 

fingers of the wind. 

Fox grape on the high dunes 
poison ivy whose bright berries 
the birds carry in their bodies 
to scatter, the dune 

colored grasshoppers, 

the fox with fur of fine sand. 


You are standing too tall for 

this landscape. Lie down. 

Let the grass blow 

over you. Let the plover 

pipe, the kestrel stand beating its 
wings 
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in the air, the wolf spider 

come to the door of its burrow, 
the mouse nibble on 

your toe. Let the beach pea 
entangle your legs in its vine 

and ring you with purple blossoms. 


Now get up slowly 

and seek a way down off the dunes, 
carefully: your heavy feet 
assault the balance. 

Come down on the bench 

of the great beach arching 

away into fog. 

Lie down before the ocean. 

It rises over you, it stands 
hissing and spreading its 

cobalt hood, rattling 

its pebbles. 

Cold it is and its rhythm 

as it eats away the beach, 

as it washes the dunes out to sea 
to build new spits and islands, 
enters your blood and slows 

the beat of that newish contraption 
your heart controlling the waves 
of your inward salt sea. 

Shut your mouth. Keep still. 

Let your mind open 

like a clam when the waters 
slide back to feed it. 

Flow out to the ancient cold 
mothering embrace, cold 

and weightless yourself 

as a fish, over the buried 

wrecks. Then with respect 

let the breakers drive you 

up and out into the 

heavy air, your heart 

pounding. The warm scratchy sand 
like a receiving blanket 

holds you up gasping with life. 





Spend a day or two in Maine each month. 


Getting Down East Magazine each 


month isthe next best thing to being there. 


(And, at $8.50 for a year's subscription, it's 
a good dealless expensive than a monthly 
trip to Maine.) 

But the unique and wonderful thing 
about Down East is the intimate way it 
puts you in touch with Maine past, Maine 
present, and Maine future. 

Every issue is a feast of good 
reading about a corner of America that 
has somehow, late in the twentieth 
century, retained the frontier character 
and spirit. 

Every issue regales you with a host of 
regular features, from stunning spreads 
of four-color photography depicting 
Maine in every mood and season to Gene 
Letourneau's “Outdoor Maine" to "The 
Down East Enterprise," which covers 
statewide happenings in the inimitable 
manner of a small-town weekly. 


Monhegan Island, famous Mainers past 
and present, steamboat days on Lake 
Sebec, early inns anc taverns, Maine's 
fauna and flora (from bears to black flies), 
and the lore of lighthouses. 

Even the "s are fascinating. If you're 
looking for Maine real estate (or you'd just 
like to dream a little), "Homes Down 
East" presents a es oa panoply of 
cottages, farms, seaside homes, and great 
estates. "The Down East Trader," also 
monthly, offers you a chance to buy and 
sell most anything. And scattered through 
Down East, you'll find more ads for Maine 
arts and crafts and artifacts than you could 
shake a stick at. 

Spend a day or twoa month with 
Down East. It’s refreshing. And rewarding. 
And unlike any other kind of reading. To 
start your subscription, simply mail us 
the coupon today. 


In the winter, regular “Skiand [^ 
Skimobile Directories” keep you 
abreast of sports throughout the 
state. In the summer, our conscien- 
tious calendar of events keeps you 
upon ied fairs, sailing races, 


TO: The Magazine of Maine 
Camden, Maine 04843 


| Please send me a year’s subscription to Down East (10 issues). 
O I enclose check or money order fo- $8.50. ($10.50, 
| foreign and Canadian). 


| 
| 
| 
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and lobster festivals. 
Every issue is packed with Street 
memory-stirring articles on such Citv inia Zip 


British Columbia, Canada 


These pictures are just a sample of wkat is waiting for you in British Columbia. 
1. Fort Steele, once a gold rush boom town, growing old gracefully in the East 
Kootenays. 2. Downtown Vancouver as it looks from Kitsilano Beach (great fish 
and chips at the beach). 3. A fast f eet of ferries links the British Columbia 
mainland to Vancouver Island and the Gulf Islands. 4. One of the intriguing 
shops to be found throughout the P-ovince— browse for treasures till teatime. 
For a lot more information write: British Columbia Department of Travel 
Industry, 1019 Wharf Street, Victoria, British Columbia V8W 2Z2. Or call 
your local travel agent. 
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For the autumn of a lifetime. 








JOHNNY 
CAN'I RUN 


And other gym class scandals P | 








by George Leonard ; 


Physical education as taught in thousands 
of American public schools is all too 
often demoralizing and counterproductive. 
An author-teacher-physical culturist 
outlines a radical alternative to the 
old-time gym class and competitive 
athletics. 


ne perfect spring morning in a small Vir- 

ginta town, a group of thirty-five or forty 

boys and girls in their early teens were sit- 
ting on a grassy bank. attending to the instructions 
of a taut-muscled young man with gym shoes, gym 
pants, a white T-shirt, a crew cut, a whistle, and a 
clipboard. Next to the young man, like a guillotine 
in the sunlight, stood a chinning bar. 

The man looked at his clipboard. “Babcock,” he 
called. 

There was a stir among the boys and girls. One 
of them rose and made his way to the chinning 
bar: Babcock, the classic fat boy. 

Shoulders slumped, he stood beneath the bar. “I 
can’t,” he said. 

“You can try,” the man with the clipboard said. 

Babcock reached up with both hands, touched 
the bar limply—just that—and walked away, his 
eyes downcast, as all the boys and girls watched, 
seeming to share his shame and resignation. 

This scene, which I happened upon a couple of 
years ago, contains no particularly noteworthy in- 
formation. Yet it does evoke painful memories of 
an aspect of American schooling which many of us 
have managed to forget and which educational re- 
formers have chosen, for the most part, to ignore. 





In an age when sports have become a major 
American spectacle, physical education in our 
schools remains mostly in the shadows. No signifi- 
cant national study has been conducted on the 
subject, which is considered a “frill” by some edu- 
cational policy-makers, and even the most rudi- 
mentary facts and figures on the education of the 
body in this country are hard to come by. 

In the elementary schools, where children are 
likely to form their basic physizal self-image, offer- 
ings in physical education are very meager. The 
subject is typically taught, if it is taught at all, by 
classroom teachers who may o- may not have had 
a course in “games and relays" during their 
teacher training. An especially enlightened school 
district might have one elementary physical educa- 
tion specialist shared among five to ten schools. 
Physical education in the formal sense is tradition- 
ally left to the secondary schools, and it is there 
that most of the painful memories accumulate. In- 
deed, a description of a traditional "P.E." or 
"gym," class—the kind that stil. prevails in perhaps 
well over half of our junior high and high 
schools—tends to read like a caricature. 

The class period begins with students scrambling 
to change into gym clothes, :hen standing for a 
quasi-military dress inspection. The military sensi- 
bility continues to hold sway through five or ten 
minutes of calisthenics—push-ups, sit-ups, jumping 
jacks, toe touches, knee bends Students may then 
be ordered to run a lap aroumd the track, though 
running laps is in some cases reserved by the in- 
structor for use as a punishment. After this, dis- 
cipline goes rather rapidly downhill as students 
move on to the game of the day—softball, volley- 
ball, flag football, field hockev, basketball. Play is 
sometimes preceded by a brief status-confirmation 
ritual known as "choosing sides." What with all of 
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this, there is little time for the game itself. 
Students have yet one more ritual ahead 
of them: the shower. So much attention 
is devoted to this activity, in fact, that it 
might be seen by an anthropologist as the 
raison d'étre of traditional physical ecuca- 
j tion; in some schools students are inspected 
dE. ./ as they leave the shower room, ostensibly to 
! T make sure they are wet all over. Needless to 
By say, boys’ classes are separate from girls’. 
Obviously this mode of instruction fails in its 
own proclaimed goal of significantly increzsing 
physical fitness and skill. It offers too little sus- 
tained physical activity to increase heart-lung 
capacity. (This “training effect” is best 
achieved when an accelerated heart ra:e is 
maintained over an extended period—as 
in distance running, swimming, or cy- 
cling—while most team sports in 
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fu^ ^. gym classes are played in spurts.) 
ES, It offers too little exercise, and 
s often not the right kind, to build 

strength, flexibility, and agility. It 
L i offers too little individualized instruc- 
| 49] tion to improve physical skills—balance, hand-eye 
T» 7 | coordination, fine muscle control—to any appre- 
ciable extent. And the activities it does offer are 
precisely those competitive team sports that the av- 
erage person is least likely to play after school and 
college. 

A few students in each class, already good at 
sports, excel in traditional P.E. and go on to a life- 
time of rewarding physical activity. But many of 
the boys and a clear majority of the girls are sim- 
ply confirmed in their ineptitude. Turned away 
from the potentialities of their own bodies, they 
smile approvingly at the familiar statement made 
by Dr. Robert Hutchins, among others: “Whenever 
I feel the urge to exercise coming on, I lie down 
until it passes over.” A national survey by the 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness and Sport 
in 1973 indicates that those who took physical edu- 
cation in school are more likely to exercise later in 
life than those who did not. But such “education” 
has hardly turned us into a physically aware na- 
tion. According to the survey (directed at adult 
physical fitness, not physical education in the 
schools), only 55 percent of adults report that they 
do any exercise at all. Of those who do, the major- 
ity name “walking” as their exercise. The favorite 
participatory sport of American adults is bowling, 
but nearly one half of the bowlers participate in 
their sport “less than once a month.” 

It is against this background that a major reform 
movement has at last begun to challenge the prac- 
tices familiar to generations of P.E. students. “The 
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New Physical Education,” as it is called by the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation (AAHPER), has by no means 
swept the field. It prevails in only one fourth of the na- 
tion’s schools, according to the most optimistic esti- 
mate. It has not yet been examined by the national 
media. Many ranking educators have never heard of 
it. but it represents the viewpoint of most young teach- 
ers entering the field and is supperted by such profes- 
sional organizations as AAHPER, an affiliate of the 
National Education Association. 


ow can you recognize The New Physical 
Education? Literature distributed by 
AAHPER has characterized the reform in 
terms of “Lifetime Sports” rather than the usual 
team sports in secondary schools; “Movement Edu- 
cation” in elementary schools; and, in addition, in- 
dividualized instruction and the inculcation of a 
“strong self-concept” all along tae way. These gen- 
eral characterizations translate into changes that 
are fairly easy to spot. In junior high, high school, 
and even college classes, you might look first of all 
for a de-emphasis on dress cod2 and showers and 
anything else that gets in the wzy of actual instruc- 
tion and play. Then you will begin to notice the 
presence of such “recreational sports" as tennis, 
golf, and archery, along with sports that have not 
previously graced gymnasium floors. Students at 
San Rafael (California) High School, for example, 
can choose from an offering cf forty-two sports, 
only a half-dozen of which could be called tradi- 
tional team sports. Among the more exotic offer- 
ings are T'ai Chi Chuan, Body Conditioning, Yoga, 
Scuba Diving, and Rock Climbing. 

“Some of these activities are very, very appeal- 
ing to people who’ve been turned off by team 
sports,” William H. Monti, a physical education re- 
form leader at San Rafael High, explained. “A 
number of students who rebelled against all forms 
of physical education have gravitated toward rock 
climbing. These were the types who said they 
didn’t like team sports of any kind. Later, of 
course, they found out that rock climbing involves 
as much teamwork as the traditional team sports, 
or more. They still love it. 

“You know, rock climbing teaches the kind of 
thing we've always claimed fer physical educa- 
tion—the ability to operate under stress. We create 
situations here in which stress is compounded by 
time. Running creates stress, but you can always 
stop if it gets too bad. During a rescue practice on 
a climb, when you have to tie a knot very quickly 
to take the pressure of a rope off your body, cool- 
ness and efficiency are absolutely required. And 
when you're tied to other people, teamwork and 
responsibility can mean life or death. In this sport, 
boys and girls and instructors work together and 
really become a team.” 


San Rafael, like other high schools with re- 
formed programs, opens its sports activities to boys 
and girls alike. “When we first started modernizing 
our program about five years ago,” Monti said, 
“we found that our women teachers had skills that 
men didn't have in some.of these new areas, so we 
ended up with some women teaching all-boy 
classes. That didn't make much sense, so we 
started opening up all our classes to both sexes. At 
first, we even had girl playing touch football and 
basketball with boys. That was too much of a mis- 
match, but in almost everything else, we've found 
the mix is very good. We've found that co-ed 
classes in such things as volleyball and tennis push 
girls to improve much more rapidly than we 
thought possible. We even have co-ed weight lift- 
ing classes. As you knew, some experts believe that 
the large male-female difference in physical abili- 
ties is to a great extent due to cultural ex- 
pectations, and that with the proper training, 
women can make tremendous strides in all sports. 

“The main thing we're trying to do here is to 
help every student cevelop a good self-image. 
Body language is very important, and I think in 
physical education one's personal identity is real- 
ized more than in amv other area of the curricu- 
lum. Students are different, and ideally, we'd like 
every student to have success in some area of phys- 
ical education, and to keep having success. When 
enough successes have been deposited in a young 
person's bank account, then he or she can afford to 
take some risks in order to gain further success." 

Along with a new emphasis on individual physi- 
cal differences have come new and sophisticated 
methods for measuring and evaluating those differ- 
ences. Missouri Western State College at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, for example, requires a "Concepts 
of Physical Activity" course for all students in gen- 
eral education. The course introduces the latest 
thinking on such matters as body type, fitness, nu- 
trition, cardiovascular conditioning, posture, stress, 
and relaxation. But what makes it popular among 
students is that they themselves are the main sub- 
jects of study. During the semester, they go 
through a complete ba:tery of physical tests. 

First, they perform nine varied feats to discover 
their overall physica! fitness. Skin folds at the 
chest, stomach, and tricep are then measured to es- 
timate their percentages of body fat. Their sil- 
houettes are projected on a screen so that their 
body types can be established. They do a five- 
minute step test to fimd out the heart’s ability to 
return to normal pulse rate after exercise, run a 
measured twelve minutes to determine the body's 
capacity to process oxygen, and ride a bicycle er- 
gometer to evaluate physical work capacity. Their 
isometric strength is measured by means of spe- 
cially designed scales, and their isotonic strength 
by ability to do chins. dips, and jumps. Flexibility 
of the joints is measured. Posture is evaluated. 
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Agility, reaction time, and speed are determined 
by timed tests. Finally, there is an evaluation of 
swimming ability. 

Students at Missouri Western are not just tested 
and left with the evidence of their physical pluses 
and minuses, as is often the case with school test- 
ing programs; they are offered programs for im- 
provement. The flexibility test. for instance, is fol- 
lowed by an introduction to flexibility exercises. At 
the end of the Concepts of Physical Activity 
course, students draw up their own physical sum- 
mary profiles, which are compared to national 
norms. The profiles show where improvement is 
needed and also help in the choice of physical ac- 
tivities. Students are required, in fact, to write up a 
tentative personal physical activities program 
for both the college years and the adult years 
that follow. In this, they are guided by a long 
list of activities, some of which (aerobics, ori- 
enteering, tap dancing) would never appear 
in the Olympics. 

“Seventy percent of body types are not j 
represented at the Olympics." Dr. James 
Terry explained. Terry, an exercise physi- 
ologist, teaches the Concepts course at Mis- 
souri Western and runs the human perfor- 
mance lab there. "Highly competitive sports 
are appropriate only for a certain number of 
people. But there are sports or physical activi- 
ties for every body type. There are good and 
poor activities for everybody. Maybe the per- 
son who is naturally heavy, the pure en- 
domorph, shouldn't be a runner. But that per- 
son can swim, and swim more easily because 
of the higher percentage of body fat. The 
important thing is to get people started 
in some physical activity." 

When Terry averaged out the 
fitness scores of the first 1000 
persons he tested, he was ap- 
palled. *Most of our students are 
free from disease and physically un- 
healthy. That is, their general state of physical fit- 
ness is below the national college norm, which is 
pretty low anyway. More than 54 percent of all 
deaths in America last year were caused by disease 
of the heart or circulatory system. Medical doctors 
suspect that the stress and tensions of our way of 
life might be a major factor in the development of 
heart and blood vessel diseases." Terry, himself an 
avid jogger, sees exercise as a way toward relaxa- . 
tion as well as conditioning, and therefore as a key | 
to good health. *We try to educate our students to 
the value of that vibrant, dynamic feeling that 
comes from being more than just well." 

We have no way of knowing how much of our 
current sickness and malaise could be eliminated if 
people of all ages were turned on to “the vibrant, 
dynamic feeling that comes from being more than 
just well." But a number of scientists, notably Dr. 
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René Dubos, have marshaled evidence to show 
that way of life is a major factor in the incidence 
of sickness. The degenerative diseases—ulcers, co- 
litis, asthma, arteriosclerosis, hypertension, obesity, 
and the like—are clearly associated with the life- 
style of the technologically advanced nations, and 
could undoubtedly be reduced by a change in that 
life-style, as could the current abuse of tobacco, al- 
cohol, and other crugs. The healthy, fully active 
body provides the foundation for such a change. 


ical Education makes good sense. What's 

more, professicnal journals, workshop sessions, 
and annual conventions of physical educators are 
filled with words of praise for it. Why, then, isn’t it 
put into effect in every junior high, high school, 
and college in the nation? There are, of course, the 
usual inertia, the fear of change, the presence of 
an Old Guard toco close to retirement for new- 
fangled ideas. But reformers in physical education 
face a problem unlike those of other educational 
reformers. It concerns their longtime love-hate 
relationship with athletics. 

The male athletics department, which may or 
may not be part of the physical education depart- 
ment, is occupied vith the voluntary, after-school, 
extramural sports program. Its job is to recruit, 
coach, and administer teams that will compete with 
teams in other schools. Athletics coaches are not 
necessarily members of the physical education de- 
partment. The track coach might be a civics 
teacher. The football backfield coach might teach 
math. But athletics and physical education share 
common facilities; they use the same balls, the 
same gyms, the same fields. And, whenever pos- 
sible, it is expected that physical educators will 
serve their stints as after-school coaches, for which 
they receive stipends from the athletics budget. 

Actually, it’s hard to draw a line between the 
two activities. And the athletics program, which 
serves relatively few students, often overshadows 
the physical education program, which serves all 
students. The backfield coach who is also a physi- 
cal education teacher might support the theory of 
The New Physical Education, but he doesn't have 
time for it. He checks his sixty first-period students 
for proper dress, leads them through five minutes 
of calisthenics, gives them four volleyballs, and 
hurries back to continue analyzing the films of last 
week's football game with Central High. 

In small communities with large high schools, 
the situation is particularly insusceptible to reform. 
There the high school football and basketball 
teams may well provide the town's major enter- 
tainment. Residents are proud to support their lo- 
cal athletics program while their own children go 
to seed physically. And those talented youngsters 
who do make the team may not be getting the best 
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preparation for a long life of healthy play. This is 
especially true in the case of football, a vivid sport 
that can be hazardous to one's health. 

"I view football as an act between consenting 
adults," Dr. George Sheehan said. Dr. Sheehan, a 
cardiologist and internist in Red Bank, New Jersey, 
is medical editor for Runner's World magazine and 
a leading authority on sports medicine. “Actually, 
football and baseball players are not in very good 
shape. The life expectancy of football players is 
significantly shorter than that cf their classmates, 
and their tendency to become obese in later years 
is greater than usual." 

Football players are strong, quick, and fast over 
a distance of forty to sixty yards. At any greater 
distance, they risk embarrassmeat. There is some- 
thing preposterous about a strapping linebacker ly- 
ing helplessly on the artifical turf being adminis- 
tered oxygen after an unexpected eighty-yard 
interception runback. Few indeed are the pro foot- 
ball players who can run a mie in four minutes 
and forty-seven seconds, which is what George 
Sheehan ran at age fifty in setting the world’s 
record for that age and over. But you don’t have 
to go to aging world’s-record holders to illustrate 
the poor conditioning that prevails in this sport; 
literally thousands of amateur runners in their for- 
ties, fifties, and even sixties could beat the average 
pro player over the distance of a mile or longer. 
The glamour of competitive sports and the tradi- 
tional dominance of athletics departments tend to 
blind us to facts such as these. 

The demand for women’s rights in sports and 
physical education, sharply focused by the provi- 
sions of Title IX of the Education Amendments 
Act of 1972, cuts two ways as far as reform is con- 
cerned. Title IX withholds federal funds from any 
school or college that discriminates on the basis of 
sex in any of its programs, including physical edu- 
cation and athletics. One can imagine the threat 
this law poses to athletic scholarship programs, 
which now favor the male sex. The law may tend 
to cool off the present hot chase for male athletic 
Stars, encourage co-ed physical education, and aid 
the reform movement. On the cther hand, it may 
simply encourage women to mimic the old male 
model, to go all out for scholarships in female 
competitive sports, and to end up with cries of 
"Winning isn't everything. It's the only thing." 





Proponents of The New Physical Education are 
certainly not asking that athletics be done away 
with. They are asking for a balance between pro- 
grams for the few and for the many. One reformer 
in a tightly knit community with a popular high 
school football team explained how this balance 
might be achieved. "Right now, we have an open- 
ing for a physical education teacher in our high 
school. We also need a backfield coach for the 
football team. In the old days, we would have re- 
cruited for a backfield coach, period. What we're 
doing now is interviewing people to find someone 
who is a physical educator first and a backfield 
coach second.” 


hanges in physical education in secondary 

school are needed, and they are possible, 

but the roots of change go down to the 
early elementary grades. There one may find a 
form of physical education that could revolutionize 
the way children feel about sports and their own 
bodies. It generally goes under the label of “Move- 
ment Education.” 

In the old-model physical education, children in 
the lower grades are likely to be playing games 
and relays. This means that a great deal of the 
time they are just stamding or sitting around. In 
some games (dodge ball, for instance), they stand 
or sit around after being eliminated. In other 
games (kickball and other variations of baseball), 
they stand or sit around waiting for their turns to 
strike or catch the single ball that is shared by two 
whole teams. In still others (capture the flag), they 
stand or sit around in “jail” waiting to be rescued 
by a teammate. Almost always, they spend time 
milling about while the game or relay is being or- 
ganized. And under these peculiar and inefficient 
circumstances, thev are to learn whether they are 
“winners” or “losers.” 

It’s just assumed, im this games-and-relays ap- 
proach, that all children know how to move effi- 
ciently, to throw, to judge others’ movements, to 
coordinate hand and eve. Of course this is not so. 
Many, perhaps most, first-graders are not very 
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good at throwing or catching or performing other 
basic physical skills. Some children of that age, the 
majority of them boys, do happen to be good at 
the basic skills. Though the teacher may try to give 
all children a chance to play, the capable and ag- 
gressive boys tend to dominate the games. They 
become the "winners" And when the teacher is 
not supervising closely, these boys may begin forc- 
ing other children out of the gemes, helping estab- 
lish that human category known as "losers." The 
girls drift away, realizing more and more that the 
athletic world is not for them. The unsuccessful boys 
find other things to do. Some of them retreat into 
books. Some become behavior problems. In the game 
itself voices become louder; movements become more 
frantic; play becomes rather unoleasant. 

And the boys who dominate the games—the 
"winners"—are they getting the best physical edu- 
cation? Far from it. Driven to win, they are likely 
to repeat the primitive skills that first brought 
victory, and to compensate with aggression and 
large-muscle action for possible lack of the fine 
perceptions and small-muscle control required for 
high achievement in sports. 

Movement Education, on the other hand, tries to 
cut the win/lose knot while systematically teaching 
the basic movement skills that are needed in sports 
and life. For one accustomed to the games-and-re- 
lays approach, a large room full of young children 
doing Movement Education makes a striking pic- 
ture. In a class devoted to bali play, for example, 
every child has a ball and everv child is moving. 

"See if you can put the bali in the air without 
using your hands," the teacher says. The children 
use their feet, knees, forearms, wrists, elbows, and 
chins to handle the ball. 

“Now roll your balls to each other, and see how 
many body parts you can use to stop them." More 
activity and experimentation. “Now, stand and 
move slowly around the room. Throw the balls to 
each other while you're moving. Throw gently." 
The air is filled with balls. Surprisingly, very few 
are dropped. Later, the children are asked to make 
up their own games with their balls. Everybody is 
involved. 

The same approach is used for teaching balance, 
flexibility, strength, agility, control. Since the chil- 
dren are in constant motion, their aerobic capacity 
is also increased. 

"The principles of the new approach to early 
physical education are simple," Dr. Margie Han- 
son, AAHPER elementary education consultant, 
told me. "There's a lot of equipment—every child 
has a ball or a jump rope. Every child is busy. No 
one gets eliminated. Everyone feels successful." 

The equipment needed for Movement Education 
is not necessarily expensive. Most of it can be sal- 
vaged or built by teachers, parents, and children. 
For example, townspeople in Ccilla, Georgia, a vil- 
lage on the southern flatlands of that state, have 
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worked together to create a model program in The 
New Physical Education. Large, brightly painted 
tractor tires provide a tricky environment for 
movement exploration. "Show me how you can 
move without bumping into anybody," a teacher 
says in a thick southern accent as children 
scramble over the tires. Other children walk the 
lines of a giant map of the United States painted 
on pavement, solving the problem of moving from 
Oregon to Florida without leaving a line and with- 
out running into anyone else. Young boys and girls 
learn hand-eye coordination with yarn balls and 
bean bags sewn by volunteers. Older children 
climb a stairway made of telephone-pole-sized 
posts of varied heights. Some walk on stilts made 
of empty coffee cans. Others make their way across 
balance beams built by amateur carpenters. 

Once elementary school teachers become in- 
volved in Movement Education, they are likely to 
become its most enthusiastic advocates. But some- 
ümes the demand for it comes first from parents 
who have seen demonstrations. Jack Capon, con- 
sultant in physical education for the Alameda Uni- 
fied School District in California, is one of the spe- 
cialists who travel around the country introducing 
people to the new approach. In addition to his cru- 
sading work in his own district, Capon gives up to 
fifty weekend workshops in other communities dur- 
ing a school year. 

Capon believes that better development of per- 
ception and movement skills can improve a child's 
ability to read and write. But he views this possible 
improvement as a by-product. “If it were proved 
that our work also helped a child read, that would 
be a great bonus. But our goal should be primarily 
efficiency of movement. After all, what more fun- 
damental right do we have than to move with 
comfort and control?" 

Other educators and researchers are more insis- 
tent in arguing that there is a direct connection be- 
tween ability to move and ability to learn. The ar- 
gument gains force in the case of those learning 
disabilities that seem to appear so mysteriously in 
many of our children today. Seeking to explain the 
disabilities, the behaviorists point to deficiencies in 
the environment, to poor “contingencies of rein- 
forcement.” The psychoanalysts tend to attribute 
them to dark, quasi-sexual relationships in the 
family. Both of these explanations, though true as 
far as they go, seem to leave something out: the 
body itself, the way of moving, the way of being in 
the world. 

One of the boldest theorists now linking move- 
ment with learning disabilities is Dr. A. Jean Ayres 
of the University of Southern California. Dr. Ayres 
has observed that vestiges of certain infant muscu- 
lar reflexes tend to show up in children who have 
trouble learning. For example, when an infant's 
neck is turned to the right, its right arm tends to 
extend and its left arm to curl up around its 
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head—a reflex motion that is self-protective. In the 
normal course of development, the reflex is “in- 
tegrated" by nine months or so; in other words, 
the neck moves independently of the arms. In 
some children, however, this “tonic neck reflex" 
lingers on, so that there is unnecessary muscular 
action in the arms every time the head is turned. 
Sometimes the child will rotate the whole body to 
avoid rotation at the neck. Such an unwanted re- 
flex makes graceful, controlled movements difficult. 
In addition, it can interfere with thinking. The re- 
flex is normally integrated at the brainstem, so it is 
controlled automatically, without conscious 
thought. When it is not integrated, it must be con- 
trolled consciously, in the cortex of the brain, thus 
getting in the way of the child's attempt to read or 
to do other academic tasks. 

The tonic neck reflex is only one of several for 
which Dr. Ayres has worked out a series of reme- 
dial physical activities. The Ayres work is usually 
offered not under the physical education program, 
but under the educationally handicapped program. 
Its primary aim is to improve not a child's ability 
to throw and catch a ball, but his ability to read 
and write. More and more studies show that the 
brain has something to do with perception and 
movement, that reading and writing are forms of 
perception and movement, that ultimately there is 
no way you can separate academic learning from 
movement, feeling, sensing, and the body. 

I was greatly impressed when an Ayres-trained 
specialist unerringly picked out children with learn- 
ing problems from random groups brought to her 
by their teachers, and did it with a series of simple 
movement tests taking no longer than five minutes. 
The specialist, Marsha Allen, a consultant to the 
Marin County (California) schools, was testing 
children in groups of eight and generally finding 
one or two children with infant reflexes in each 
group. Then a group came in that seemed to 
startle her. 

She pulled the teacher to one side and said in a 
low voice: "I hope all your children aren't like 
these, because all of these are showing up with 
dvsfunctions." | 

"Well, no," the teacher answered. "They're not 
all like this. On an impulse—I don’t know why—I 
brought you all my children with learning prob- 
lems first." 

The connection indeed seems clear. When our 
children are turned away from the joys of the 
body in motion, they are not merely losing their 
chance to compete someday in the Superstars; they 
are being deprived of what is fundamental to all 
learning—coordination, perception, health. Top- 
flight competitive teams and television sports spec- 
taculars are well and good; they inform us on the 
nature of human potential. But it would be ironic 
if the current sports boom ended up by making us 
even more passive spectators. [] 


BRIDGE OF MUSIC, 
RIVER OF SAND 








A story by William Goyen 


o you remember the bridge that we 

crossed over the river to get to Riverside? 

And if you looked over yonder you saw 
the railroad trestle? High and narrow? Well that's 
what he jumped off of. Into a nothing river. 
*River"! I could laugh. I can spit more than runs 
in that dry bed. In seme places it’s just a little 
damp, but that's it. That’s your grand and rolling 
river: a damp spot. That's your remains of the 
grand old Trinity. Where can so much water go? I 
at least wish they'd do something about it. But 
what can they do? What can anybody do? You 
can't replace a river. 

Anyway, if there'd been water, maybe he'd have 
made it, the naked diver. As it was, diving into the 
river as thcugh there were water in it, he went 
head first into moist sand and drove into it like an 
arrow into flesh and was found in a position of 
somebody on his knees, headless, bent over look- 
ing for something. Looking for where the river 
vanished to? I was driving across the old river 
bridge when I said to myself, wait a minute, I be- 
lieve I see something. I almost ran into the bridge 
railing. I felt a chill come over me. 

What I did when I got off the bridge was to 
draw my car to the side of the road and get out 
and run down the riverbank around a rattlesnake 
that seemed to be placed there as a deterrent (the 
banks are crawling with them in July), and down; 
and what I came upom was a kind of avenue that 
the river had made anc paved with gleaming white 
sand, wide and grand and empty. I crossed this 
ghostly thoroughfare of the river halfway, and 
when I got closer. my Lord Jesus God Almighty 
damn if I didn't see that it was half a naked hu- 


man body in what would have been midstream 
were there water. I was scared to death. What 
ought I to do? Try to pull it out? I was scared to 
touch it. It was a heat-stunned afternoon. The July 
heat throbbed. The blue, steaming air waved like a 
veil. The feeling of something missing haunted me: 
it was the lost life of the river-something so pow- 
erful that it had haunted the countryside for miles 
around; you could feel it a long time before you 
came to it. In a landscape that was unnatural— 
flowing water was missing—everything else seemed 
unnatural. The river’s vegetation was thin and 
starved-looking; it lived on the edge of sand in- 
stead of water; it seemed out of place. 

If only I hadn't taken the cld bridge. I was al- 
ready open to a fine of five thousand dollars for 
driving across it, according to the sign, and I un- 
derstood why. (Over yonder arched the shining 
new bridge. There was no traffic on it.) The flap- 
ping of loose boards and the quaking of the iron 
beams was terrifying. I almost panicked in the 
middle when the whole construction swayed and 
made such a sound of crackling and clanking. | 
was surprised the feeble structure hadn't more than 
a sign to prohibit passage over it—it should have 
been barricaded. At any rate, it was when I was in 
the middle of this rocking vehicle that seemed like 
some mad carnival ride that I saw the naked fig- 
ure diving from the old railroad trestle. | dared not 
stop my car and so I maneuvered my way on, me- 
chanical with terror, enchanted by the melodies 
that rose from the instruments of the bridge that 
played like some orchestra of xylophones and 
drums and cellos as I moved over it. Who would 
have known that the dead bridge, condemned and 
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closed away from human touch, had such music in 
it? I was on the other side now. Behind me the 
music was quieter, lowering into something like 
chime sounds and harness sounds and wagons; it 
shook like bells and tolled like soft, deep gongs. 


His hands must have cut through the wet sand, 
carving a path for his head and shoulders. He was 
sunk to his waist: a figure with its head buried in 
the sand, as if it had decided not to look at the 
world anymore. And then, as I watched, the figure 
began to sink, as if someone were pulling it under. 
Slowly the stomach, lean and hairy, vanished; then 
the loins, thighs. The river, which had swallowed 
half this body, now seemtd to be eating the rest of 
it. For a while the feet lay, soles up, on the sand. 
And then they went down, arched like a dancers. 

Who was the man drowned in a dry river? eaten 
by a dry river? devoured by sand? How would 1 
explain, describe what had happened? I'd be 
judged to be out of my senses. And why would I 
tell somebody—the police or-anybody? There was 
nothing to be done, the diver was gone, the naked 
leaper was swallowed up. Unless somebody had 
pushed him over the bridge and he'd assumed a 
diving position to try to save himself. But what 
evidence was there? Well, I had to report what I'd 
seen, what I'd witnessed. Witness? To what? Would 
anybody believe me? There was no evidence zny- 
where. Well, Pd look, Pd search for evidence. Pd 
go up on the railroad trestle. 

I climbed up. The trestle was perilously narrow 
and high. I could see a long ways out over Texas. 
green and steaming in July. I could see the scar of 
the river, I could see the healed-looking patches 
that were the orphaned bottomlands. I could see 
the tornado-shaped funnel of bilious smoke that 
twisted out of the mill in Riverside, enriching the 
owner and poisoning him, his family, and his 
neighbors. And I could see the old bridge which 
Id just passed over and still trembling under my 
touch, arching perfect and precious, golden in the 
sunlight. The music I had wrought out of it was 
now stilled, except, it seemed, for a low, deep hum 
that rose from it. It seemed impossible that a train 
could move on these narrow tracks now grown 
over with weeds. As I walked, grasshoppers flared 
up in the dry heat. 

I saw no footprints in the weeds, no sign of any- 
body having walked on the trestle—unless they 
walked on the rails or the ties. Where were the 
man's clothes? Unless he'd left them on the bank 
and run out naked onto the trestle. This meant 
searching on both sides of the trestle—Christ, what 
was I caught up in? It could also mean that he 
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was a suicide, my mind went on dogging me; or 
insane; it could also mean that nobody else was 
involved. Or was I suffering a kind of bridge mad- 
ness, the vision that sometimes comes from going 
home again, of going back to places haunted by 
deep feeling? Had anyone ever told me the 
story of a man jumping into the river from the 
trestle? Could this be some tormented spirit 
doomed forever to re-enact his suicide? And 
if so, must he continue it, now that the river 
was gone? This thought struck me as rather 
pitiful. 

How high the trestle was! It made me giddy to 
look down at the riverbed. I tried to find the spot 
where the diver had hit the dry river. There was 
absolutely no sign. The mouth of sand that had 
sucked him down before my very eyes had closed 
and sealed itself. The story was over, so far as I 
was concerned. Whatever had happened would be 
my secret. I had to give it up, let it go. You can 
understand that I had no choice, that that was the 
only thing I could do. 


hat was the summer I was making a senti- 

mental trip through home regions, after fif- 

teen years away. The bridge over the be- 
loved old river had been one of my most touching 
memories—an object that hung in my memory of 
childhood like a precious toy. It was a fragile crea- 
tion, of iron and wood, and so poetically arched, 
so slender, half a bracelet through which the green 
river ran. The superstructure was made more for a 
minaret than a bridge. From a distance it looked 
like an ornate pier, in Brighton or early Santa 
Monica; or, in the summer heat haze, a palace 
tower, a creation of gold. Closer, of course, it was 
an iron and wooden bridge of unusual beauty, 
shape, and design. It had always been an imperfect 
bridge, awry from the start. It had been built 
wrong—an engineering mistake: the ascent was too 
steep and the descent too sharp. But its beauty en- 
dured. And despite its irregularity, traffic had used 
the bridge at Riverside, without serious mishap, for 
many years. It was just an uncomfortable trip, and 
always somewhat disturbing, this awkward, surpris- 
ing, and somehow mysterious crossing. 

Some real things happened on this practical, if 
magical, device for crossing water. For one thing, 
since it swayed, my mother, in our childhood days, 
would refuse to ride across it. She would remove 
herself from the auto and walk across, holding on 
to the railing, while my father, cursing, drove the 
rest of us across. My sister and I peered back at 
the small figure of our mother laboring darkly and 
utterly alone on the infernal contraption which was 
her torment. I remember my father getting out of 
the car on the other side, waiting at the side of the 
road, looking toward the bridge, watching my 
mother’s creeping progress. When she arrived, pale, 


she declared, as she did each time, "I vow to the 
Lord if my sister Sarah didn't live in Riverside I'd 
never to my soul come near this place." "Well you 
could lie down in the back seat, put the cotton in 
your ears that you always bring, and never know 
it, as I keep telling you." said my father. “I'd still 
know it," my mother came back. “Pd still know we 
was on this infernal bridge." “Well, then, take the 
goddamn train from Palestine. Train trestle's flat." 
And, getting in the car and slamming the door, 
*Or stay home and just write to your damned sis- 
ter Sarah. Married to a horse's ass, anyway . . ." 

“Mama,” said my sister, trying to pacify the situ- 
ation. “Tell us about the time you almost drowned 
in the river and Daddy had to jump in and pull 
you out.” 

“Well, it was just right over yonder. We'd been 
fishing all morning, and. . .” 

“Aw, for Christ's sake.” my father said. 


DOUR FLICKA 


Bridge of Music, River of Sand 


On the other side of the bridge, after a crossing 
of hazards and challenges, there was nothing more 
than a plain little town of mud streets and 
weather-faded shacks. The town of poor people 
lived around an ugly mill that puffed out like tal- 
cum something called Fuller’s Earth. This sub- 
stance lay on rooftops, on the ground, and in 
lungs. It smelled sour, and bit the eyes. 

As I drove away toward that town, haunted by 
the vision of the leaping man, and now so shaken 
in my very spirit, lost to fact bat brought to some 
odd truth which I could not ye: clear for myself, I 
saw in the mirror the still image of the river bridge 
that had such hidden music in it, girdling the 
ghost of what it had been created for, that lost 
river that held in its bosom of sand the diving fig- 
ure of the trestle that I was sure I had seen. I was 
coming in to Riverside, and already the stinging 
fumes of the mill brought tears to my eyes. (J 


Old plug, old sorrel mare 


we named you “Flicka” from the movie 


but the spinster in you drove the filly out. 


Foaled when I was four, we reckon, 


now you've slowly died beyond the gate 


because not one of us was man enough to use the gun. 
You never loved us, did you, never mooched 
for oats, or nickered, lonesome, over fences— 


and yet how close your bleak life's a frame for mine! 
They say a horse at thirty's in its dotage, 
I take such lore to heart, now, mid-thirty. 


The sharpest little cow-horse in the county, 


“turn on a dime and give 'em change," 


you'd primly separate the calves at roundup 


despite my witless misdirections from the saddle. 


Twice one afternoon you cut so sharp 


you sent me flying like a flapjack; 


in brush you did your best to scrape me off, 

and once as my city girlfriend tried to mount 

you reached around, old snake, and bit her fanny. 
Jealous? No, just ornery—we 


found better-tempered horses, still 


how many trips beginning, longer and longer 


away from home, have you stood alone as usual 


like a stick horse in the farthest pasture 
the last member of the family I'd see 


and wave goodbye to, no one watching, 


by Jarold Ramsey 


dour Flicka dainty hoof, so long. 
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PAYING 


FOR COLLEGE 


Many independent colleges 
and universities will 

have to shut down uniess 

new sources of funding are 
found. This problem, argued 
Boston University President 
John Silber in the May 
Atlantic, is related to the 
rapid growth of state- 
supported university systems, 
generously financed bv tax 
dollars and duplicating, on 
occasion, facilities and 
programs already available at 
the independent schools. 
What follows is a sampling of 
the many responses to 
President Silber's article—most 
of them edited for reasons of 
space and variety. 


Analysis in Error 


| admire John Silbers intrepid 
willingness to take up the cudgels in 
defense of the private/independent 
sector. I share his concern, but some 
points of his analysis are misleading 
and some are in error. 

Silber builds his case for public 
aid to private institutions first upon 
his argument that such institutions 
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are performing important public 
services, and then upon his argu- 
ment that tax-supported institutions 
often duplicate facilities and offer- 
ings in the private sector. A closer 
look at the national scene will re- 
veal that the great expansion of 
public higher education facilities in 
the past decade and a half has been 
mainly in areas where private col- 
leges were either reluctant or ill-pre- 
pared to offer services. Most espe- 
cially is this the case with two-year 
community college facilities and 
with special vocational training on 
the post-secondary level. 

It is particularly disingenuous of 
Silber to suggest that the very sig- 
nificant number of professionals 
educated in private colleges and 
universities have been “trained at 
little or no cost to the taxpayer.” He 
Suggests this to be the case espe- 
cially with doctors and dentists edu- 
cated at private professional schools. 
For better than a decade now, pub- 
lic tax dollars have provided huge 
subsidies for all medical education 
in the United States. Substantially 
more than one half the cost of med- 
ical education at private institutions 
has been covered by federal tax dol- 
lars. 

There is already the beginning of 
an awareness, on both state and 
federal levels, of the desirability of 
channeling public support to private 
colleges and universities. I doubt se- 
riously, however, that Silber’s “tui- 
tion voucher” scheme would be the 


best policy to achieve this objective. 
The free enterprise educational mar- 
ketplace he suggests would be 
wasteful, would promote instability 
in the entire higher education sec- 
tor, and would make planning and 
elimination of duplication even 
more difficult. 
—JOSEPH DUFFEY 
General Secretary, American 
Association of University Professors 


Statistics Casually Used 


John Silber has got hold of the 
wrong end of the problem. The 
"private" colleges and universities 
are in trouble because their endow- 
ment and federal grant incomes are 
shrinking and their tuition cannot 
keep pace with rising costs. The 
"public" ones are in trouble because 
hard-pressed governors and legisla- 
tures, as well as the federal govern- 
ment research establishment, are re- 
ducing their appropriations. 

But those who are really in 
trouble are the prospective students 
and their families who simply can- 
not afford the cost of a college edu- 
cation. Too many qualified students 
are still standing outside the doors 
of quality institutions. And for 
many of them, on the bottom rungs 
of the economic ladder, even a pub- 
lic college education is beyond 
reach. 

A tuition voucher program seems 
to follow the method that Pat Moy- 
nihan described as feeding the spar- 


rows by feeding. the horses. Further, 
the proposal overlooks at least two 
aspects of reality: 

First, institutional costs do not 
vary directly and immediately with 
shifts in student enrollment. Most 
institutional costs are fixed: plant 
maintenance, tenured faculty, junior 
faculty on multi-year contracts, etc. 
That is one reason why tuition 
meets only a fraction of the costs. 

Second, undergraduate enroll- 
ments are not shrinking. They are 
rising and will continue to rise until 
1980 throughout the country, and 
until 1983 in Massachusetts. 

Given these two facts, a tuition 
voucher plan either would shift 
some students from public to pri- 
vate institutions—leaving the public 
institutions with unused capital and 
anxious applicants, but with a cur- 
tailed budget and program to offer 
their students—or, if the plan pro- 
vided vouchers for every qualified 
applicant, would amount to a con- 
siderable drain on the state budget 
and a considerable windfall for 
some private institutions—and it 
would still fail to increase access for 
those who cannot afford any kind of 
higher education. 

A more sensible solution might be 
the kind of scholarship program 
that has been enacted into law in 
New York and proposed in Massa- 
chusetts, providing needs-based 
awards to individual students with 
substantially higher stipends for 
those students admitted to private 
institutions. 

It is not too early for overall 
planning to meet the higher costs 
and the changing needs of the new 
kinds of students (including older 
people seeking a second chance 
through higher education) who are 
beginning to trickle into the col- 
leges. But cutthroat competition is 
not a good substitute for planning. 

Nor, one must add, is Dr. Silber's 
casual use of statistics (for example. 
attributing the capital costs of a ma- 
jor medical school to the first gener- 
ation of students) a contribution to 
rational discussion of these very im- 
portant issues. 

—ADAM YARMOLINSKY 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Professor, 

University of Massachusetts 


Issues More Complicated 


The validity of Dr. Silber’s alter- 
native financing proposal rests heav- 
ily on the assumption that public 
and private institutions provide the 
same educaticn, and therefore, that 
cost is the critical distinction be- 
tween the two alternatives. In real- 
ity, the matter is not this simple. Al- 
though there are obvious exceptions, 
the quality o^ education in private 
institutions is not generally available 
in the public system. Cost consid- 
erations aside, differential admis- 
sions standards still provide separa- 
tion between the two educational 
markets. It is generally true that 
public universities are easier to en- 
ter, particularly for state residents. 
Dr. Silber’s removal of the income 
barrier will not guarantee that stu- 
dents can attend the schools of their 
choice. Many students— particularly 
those handicapped by inadequate 
secondary educations—will end up 
at public universities simply because 
higher admissions standards will 
exclude them from the highly com- 
petitive priva:e colleges. It is diffi- 
cult to imagire that Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard, MIT, and comparable 
private schools would lower their 
standards to accommodate these 
students on any significant scale. 

Dr. Silber fails to recognize that if 
private universities had produced 
enough graduates, there would have 
been little or no need for publicly 
funded universities. The public sys- 
tem has expanded opportunities for 
higher education, thus providing 
higher labor productivity and up- 
ward social mobility. This of course 
leaves aside :he philosophical con- 
siderations regarding the value of a 
college education to a mass market. 

It is extremely difficult to measure 
the cost of educating under- 
graduates. Average university costs 
may be approximately $5000 per 
student, but the marginal cost of 
each additional student educated 
may be much lower. Allan Carter 
argues that cclleges reach economies 
of scale with 1500-2000 students, 
and for universities this number is 
much larger. This is interesting, con- 
sidering that in 1970 the average 
public university enrollment was 


4823, while in the private system it 
amounted to 1382. Clearly, a large 
number of public and only a few 
private schools obtain scale econo- 
mies. 

There is also the vital issue of 
who “pays” and who “gets” under 
alternate higher-educational systems. 
As Dr. Silber is well aware, state 
tax dollars make up the greatest 
share of the differential access to 
funds between the two school sys- 
tems; not tuition, not endowment, 
and not long-term capital. There is 
little doubt that those who approved 
the Morrill Act meant to collect 
taxes from the “haves” and to edu- 
cate the “have-nots.” Regrettably, it 
has not worked that way. State and 
local tax revenues come largely 
from regressive taxes such as sales, 
excise, and property. Thus, it is not 
an excessive generalization to con- 
clude that the lower-to-middle-in- 
come. groups pay disproportionately 
to finance the public higher educa- 
tion of the middle-to-upper-income 
class. For instance, in the California 
system, where college attendance is 
more extensive than any other place 
in the world, the families of state 
university and community college 
students have incomes well above 
the median of the California popu- 
lation at large. 

Dr. Silber does not consider this 
issue, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it would be more equi- 
tably dealt with in a voucher sys- 
tem, since student vouchers would 
be based on the same tax system. 
Clearly, these outright subsidies 
would not diminish existing inequal- 
ities. In my opinion, the problem of 
who “pays” and who “gets” must be 
resolved before any decision on the 
voucher system is made. 

I would suggest an alternative, a 
federal or state guaranteed 
loan-fund system, where students 
pay the full cost of their education— 
at whatever school. To assure a ra- 
tional decision on the part of the 
student between public and private 
education, the state should move 
toward raising tuition charges to re- 
flect costs more accurately. Unques- 
tionably, the resulting tuition in- 
creases are justified by the higher 
earning potential of the student 
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over his lifetime, and this also elim- 

inates the current regressive method 
of financing higher education. 

—JAMES M. HOWELL 

Senior Vice President, 

The First National Bank of Boston 


Costly for Taxpayers 


Silber's proposition will be abhor- 
rent to the defenders of public edu- 
cation, costly for the taxpayer, and 
of uncertain merit as social policy. 
By subsidizing every student, re- 
gardless of wealth or program of 
study, it would ease the burden now 
borne by the more prosperous part 
of the private sector, and transfer 
those costs into what Daniel Bell 
calls *the public household," where 
they must be paid by poor as well 
as rich, young as well as old. 

Regrettably, it is easier to criticize 
such schemes than to devise a polit- 
ically feasible plan that responds to 
the obvious social value of our inde- 
pendent colleges and universities 
with a strategy to help them. A few 
states have begun to do this. Massa- 
chusetts, alas, with the largest frac- 
tion of "private" enrollment in the 
nation, lags well behind New York, 
Pennsylvania, and (it must be said) 
even Texas and Georgia in this 
quest, despite its recent constitu- 
tional amendment easing the age- 
old ban against state aid to private 
institutions. 

Yet the elements of such a plan 
seem clear enough: some limit on 
the growth of public colleges that 
displace, rather than augment, exist- 
ing private institutions; need-based 
scholarships and loans that students 
can take to any college, public or 
private, and that are keyed to the 
price the institution charges as well 
as to the resources of the individ- 
ual; some direct state subsidy of 
those private universities, or those 
faculties within them, that under- 
take to enroll state residents in 
state-sanctioned forms of post-secon- 
dary education. Easier said than 
done, but perhaps not beyond the 
reach of reasonable folks to devise 
and even to enact. 

—CHESTER E. FINN, JR. 
Research Associate, 
The Brookings Institution 


New Song, Old Words 


I have reservations about Dr. Sil- 
ber's voucher plan, a variant of 
many similar proposals. These pro- 
posals have in common that tuitions 
would be equa! to the full cost per 
student of providing higher educa- 
tion, that students would be given 
the financial aid necessary to meet 
these tuitions, and that institutions 
would be wholly dependent on tui- 
tion income for their financing. 
These proposals have two weak- 
nesses. One is that there is no assur- 
ance that necessary student aid 
would be forthcoming. The other is 
that students would achieve undue 
power and influence over higher 
education. When great power is ex- 
ercised by any one interest, the en- 
tre academic community is vulner- 
able to impairment of academic 
freedom. The academic community 
is better off with diversity of control 
and diversity of financial sources. 

Dr. Silber is right, however, in as- 
serting that the gap between private 
and public tuitions, which now aver- 
ages about $1700, is unbearable for 
the private sector, and that relief is 
needed. I would favor a moderate 
plan of aid to private institutions, 
one that has been proposed by the 
National Council of Independent 
Colleges and Universities (A Na- 
tional Policy for Private Education). 
Under this plan, the states (with 
federal incentive aid) would provide 
tuition grants to students of private 
colleges. These grants would be 
equal to about half the state sub- 
sidy to students of public colleges. 
Such grants, averaging perhaps $700 
per student, would narrow the gap 
between private and public tuitions, 
and thus would improve the com- 
petitive position of the private sec- 
tor without risking undue control by 
either government or students. 

—HowarbD R. BOWEN 

R. Stanton Avery Professor of 
Economics and Education, 
Claremont Graduate School 


Logically Defensible, 
Politically Unfeasible 


President John Silber is right 
when he says that we must find the 


way now to balance supply and de- 
mand in higher education, and to 
do so without seriously weakening 
the independen: colleges and uni- 
versities. The overbuilding of state 
institutions can end up costing all of 
us more for the education of each 
student with little likelihood that 
the additional cost will produce any 
advantages. 

President Silber's solution for the 
problem, tuition vouchers issued to 
students (who would then select in- 
dependent or state-supported col- 
leges as they wished), is logically 
defensible but politically unfeasible. 
The community of state-supported 
higher education will not buy it, 
and that community has muscle 
both in the state capitals and in 
Washington. Wkat's more, there are 
plenty of problems with a large- 
scale voucher plan. Not the least of 
them is the dificulty of the inter- 
state flow of students. The last I 
knew, Massachusetts was trying to 
stop its citizens from buying cheap 
whiskey in New Hampshire. Is it 
likely to accep: student vouchers 
from New Mexico, or allow its stu- 
dents to take Massachusetts money 
to Florida and California? Another 
problem is the use of state vouchers 
to pay the costs of sectarian educa- 
tion. Even if tae courts allow it, 
plenty of people won't like it. 

The best hope of making sense of 
the higher education muddle is 
found in the fur:her development of 
State-supported programs for aid to 
private colleges and to students at- 
tending private colleges—programs 
that have proliferated in more than 
thirty states in recent years, and 
that frequently encourage sensible 
planning for capital investment in 
higher education. These programs 
have the same problems of inter- 
state relationships already men- 
tioned, but efforts at interstate 
reciprocity are under way. An im- 
portant second line of defense lies 
in the Federal Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants program 
enacted in 1972. If fully funded and 
expanded to allow for inflationary 
costs, this alreacy existing program 
would both open the independent 
institutions to a wider market of 
students and bring them some funds 


for costs not covered by tuition. 

Independent higher education has 
not done an effective job of letting 
the general public know that its tui- 
tion charges don't cover its costs; 
nor do parents and students seeking 
low-cost opportunities im state-sup- 
ported colleges much care that these 
opportunities are generally provided 
by regressive taxes on people who 
don't use them as heavily as those 
who have more and pay less in pro- 
portion. These irrationalities in our 
higher education system need con- 
tinued attention. 

In the long run, the problem that 
worries me the most is the distinct 
possibility that our major graduate 
research universities (both public 
and private) are headed for a seri- 
ous decline. Much more than a 
voucher system is needed to fore- 
stall this crisis. We depend more 
than most of us are willing to admit 
on a small group of precious institu- 
tions that will produce the knowl- 
edge and the trained intelligence 
necessary to cope with the uncer- 
tainties of the future. The present 
policies of state and national gov- 
ernment hold no guarantees that the 
major research universities will be 
there to serve our needs in fifteen 
years. 

—Hanorp Howe, Il 

Vice President, Division of 
Education and Research, 
The Ford Foundation 


Highly Misleading 


The article by President Silber, al- 
though sensible and helpful in some 
ways, is highly misleadimg in others 
and contains a number of mis- 
statements. I refer particularly to 
the paragraphs dealing with the 
University of Massachusetts Medical 
School. 

After thirteen years of debate, the 
Massachusetts legislature created the 
school in 1962, not out of a “sense 
of shame” because we had no state 
school, but because the three private 
schools in Boston had failed to 
serve the needs of the Com- 
monwealth. These needs were essen- 
tially two. The first was to provide 
an adequate number of physicians, 
properly distributed geographically 


and by specialty, and the second 
was to provide for the admission of 
Massachusetts residents. 

Despite a growing need, the num- 
ber of Massachusetts residents ad- 
mitted to the state’s three private 
medical schools had declined from 
an average of over 50 percent in 
1935 to 25 percent by 1965. By con- 
trast, the proportion of state 
residents among student bodies at 
private medical schools in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York averaged 75 


percent. Many medical schools have 


been created recently, in states both 
with and without private schools, as 
a means of controlling the admis- 
sions process, quality of education, 
and the number of physicians in 
those states. 

In writing about the high cost of 
our school. Dr. Silber has over- 
looked the fact that a 400-bed ter- 
tiary care hospital is included, the 
only one outside of Boston to serve 
the Commonwealth. Other schools 
of the health professions can be 
added on at minimal expense be- 
cause the hospital, library, lecture 
halls, and laboratories are designed 
to accommodate them. 

When Dr. Silber referred to the 
cost of construction being a heavy 
burden on our taxpayers, he did not 
mention that over $18 million came 
from the federal government; nor 
did he explain that the tax which 
pays for the debt and debt service is 
not a regular tax paid by all, but a 
luxury tax on cigarettes, paid by 
those who wish to smoke. When he 
divided our costs of operation this 
year by the number of students, he 
neglected to point out that start-up 
costs for a medical school, hotel, or 
hospital are far greater than when 
the institution is fully occupied. Nor 
did he allow for the fact that 10 
percent of our present budget goes 
to support the hospital which is 
nearing completion but will not be 
used by students until it is occupied 
by patients. 

Last. he implied that the school 
will have only 400 students. While 
this is the immediate goal of the 
trustees, the school could accom- 
modate 696 students, should this be 
desirable. 

To date we have admitted Massa- 


Paying for College 


chusetts residents only, and we have 
graduated two classes strongly inter- 
ested in fzmily practice and primary 
care. Because of our low tuition 
($600), students from families of 
limited means can obtain a medical 
education, the primary purpose of 
all state schools. Despite the low 
tuition, half of our students require 
scholarships and loans. Of the sixty- 
four students entering last fall, 
thirty-two had an average debt on 
admission of $2800. 

We believe we are serving the 
Commonwealth as those who voted 
for the school intended. We believe 
that we are doing it in a way which 
no private school has attempted to 
do or ever will. 

—LAMAR SOUTTER, M.D. 
Dean Emeritus, University of 
Massachusetts Medical School 


Tuition Vouchers Wise 


Like President Silber, I find it as- 
tonishing :hat persons who say they 
want to save the taxpayer money 
advocate policies that would do just 
the reverse. Not long ago, a United 
States senator argued to me that it 
would be better if universities did 
not receive private donations, and 
instead got equivalent financial sup- 
port direct from Washington. He 
was worried about the tax deduc- 
tions claimed by donors of large 
gifts to places like Vanderbilt and 
Boston University. A Tennessee leg- 
islator told me this winter that while 
even one vacancy existed in institu- 
tions buil: by the state, he would 
oppose state assistance to students 
attending independent colleges and 
universities. 

Both elected representatives of the 
people faled to comprehend three 
cardinal facts: 

l. To achieve educational quality 
at lowest -eal cost, we must view all 
our colleges and universities, public 
and independent, as making up one 
educational world. Only then will 
greatest public value be realized 
from the variety and quality of edu- 
cational resources that are already 
concentrated in independent institu- 
tions and that are annually attracted 
to them. 

2. In the distinction admirably 


made by Dr. Silber, "price" and 
“cost” are very different concepts. 
Tuition seldom covers cost at inde- 
pendent institutions and never at 
public ones. 

3. Quality in American higher 
education can best be achieved 
through open competition for stu- 
dents among institutions competing 
on approximately equal terms. 

Federal policies that would dis- 
courage private giving to colleges 
and universities are unsound. To the 
extent that they succeed, they will 
increase federal and state tax bur- 
dens and diminish educational op- 
portunity. One and a half billion 
private dollars were given to U.S. 
colleges and universities in one re- 
cent year, half from individuals. 
The country will not readily aban- 
don the educational services those 
dollars paid for. 

State policies predicated on the 
concept that a tax dollar winding 
up in an independent institution 
leaves state-supported institutions 
poorer are short-sighted and unwise. 
A state can save tax dollars and in 
the long run fund its state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities with 
more tax money for the things they 
need to do and can best do if it 
makes sensible use, in its educa- 
tional planning, of the independent 
colleges and universities within its 
borders. Costs are reduced by doing 
things in more effective and effi- 
cient ways, not by shifting the im- 
mediate burden of paying for them. 

Proposals for tuition vouchers 
such as that advocated by Dr. Silber 
could save us all money and make 
for better education in the bargain. 

—ALEXANDER HEARD 

Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 


Must Reading 


Would there were some power to 
force all state legislatures to read 
President Silber's "Paying the Bill 
for College." We might hear less of 
the sloppy arguments against state 
support for independent higher edu- 
cation. 

Even so, I imagine the full shock 
is sometimes lost because Silber's 
figures are not always sufficiently 
explained. Take, for example, the 


economic value of Boston University 
to the city, a “$160-million wind- 
fall" to which should be added 
"bank accounts totaling $23 mil- 
lion" and $35 million in tourist 
money, etc. Those figures are /ow, 
not high. Seldom is the contribution 
of a college or university to its local 
community’s economy appreciated 
fully, and this is so whether the in- 
stitution is tax-supported or inde- 
pendent. When a state legislature 
refuses help for some independent 
institution, and adopts instead a 
"wasteful policy of imperialist dupli- 
cation," leading to the decline or 
demise of that independent institu- 
tion, the local taxpayer gets hit 
doubly: he is charged for the build- 
ing of an unneeded facility, and he 
is penalized by the loss of the eco- 
nomic contribution to his commu- 
nity. 
—MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 
Advisor on Program Management, 
The Ford Foundation 


Minority Access 


There is a real and critical differ- 
ence between institutions which are 
open in their purpose to the public 
and those which are also fully ac- 
countable to the public. The trustees 
of an independent college are ac- 
countable for and to a private cor- 
poration. While this is not a bar to 
the use of public funds, :t does limit 
the inherent ability of independent 
schools fully to represent and re- 
spond to the public interest. 

The public interest, as President 
Silber rightly says. is in access to all 
who are qualified and can benefit 
by quality and cost-effective higher 
education. Massachusetts, despite an 
economy dependent on advanced 
technology and a wealth of private 
educational resources, is comparable 
to rural southern states in the per- 
centage of its population in higher 
education. This pattern is not ulti- 
mately cost-effective for Massachu- 
setts, and points to the poor perfor- 
mance of both sectors in providing 
and safeguarding access particularly 
for minority group members, the 
economically disadvantaged, and 
adults. Individual, one-point-in-time 
comparisons apart, minority enroll- 


ment in aggregate is substantially 
greater in the public sector than in 
the private sector. The increased 
provision of access to minority and 
low-income students by the inde- 
pendent sector over the last decade 
is partly reflective of the example of 
the public sector; lacking a public 
sector, could increased access to the 
private sector have become a real- 
ity? To take one example, the state 
normal schools, from which Massa- 
chusetts’ present state college system 
has evolved, have had a far more 
significant role in opening educa- 
tional opportunities for women than 
the state's private women's colleges. 
—PAUL PARKS 
Secretary of Educational Affairs, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Best I’ve Read 


John Silber's “Paying the Bill for 
College" is one of the best pieces 
Ive read on reasons to support in- 
dependent colleges. I like the 
change of emphasis—redefining “pri- 
vate” to “public.” 

| —JANET F. UPJOHN 
Board Member, Nazareth College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Public Sector Triumphant 


A generation ago, Joseph 
Schumpeter described the conquest 
of the private sector by the public 
sector, and forecast that it would 
steadily advance through the rest of 
the century, as indeed it has. It is 
visible everywhere, but conspic- 
uously so in higher education, 
where, increasingly, we see private 
institutions defeated by public ones. 
Dr. Silber opposes this process with 
reason and with fact. 

| fear, however, the reason and 
fact will not have much impact, for 
the forces at work—so Schumpeter 
judged, and such has been my own 
experience—are not at bottom ra- 
tional, for all that they may be in- 
tellectual. 

Thus, in the fifteen-year period 
1957-1972, a reasonably coherent 
and sizable program of federal aid 
to higher education was worked out 
in the executive branch and in Con- 
gress. (Federal expenditure for 1975 


comes to $8.8 billion, four times the 
amount for 1965.) As one would ex- 
pect and hope, this program was 
designed to benefit a very wide 
range of interests. The single ex- 
ception, or almost that, was the pri- 
vate institution of higher education. 
This was by no means the necessary 
outcome, but, repeated at critical 
junctures, it appeared as the out- 
come the private institutions ac- 
tually desired. I was much involved 
in some of these everts, and came 
away rather suspicious of what went 
on. I don't think the private institu- 
tions were outsmarted. I think they 
got what, at some crucial level, they 
wanted. I wrote afterwards: “ 
Ethos has outcomes. In the main, 
the elite universities are opposed in 
principle to the social arrangements 
which make their existence pos- 
sible." If I am right, then Dr. Sil- 
ber's efforts are likely to be in vain. 
For he will not be supported by 
those who have the greatest direct 
interest in doing so. But I should be 
happy to learn I have been wrong, 
for we all have an interest in main- 
taining a mix of public and private 
in American life. 
—DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 
formerly Professor of Government, 
Harvard University, now U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations 


President Silber replies: 


Dr. Soutter continues the stan- 
dard confusions. If :he extraordi- 
nary costs at the medical school are 
normal, then there are other new 
medical schools with comparable 
costs. I have repeatedly asked the 
University of Massachusetts admin- 
istration for the name of such a 
school. None has been forthcoming. 

Even if a sixth of the construction 
cost was paid by federal grants, that 
does not lessen its impact upon the 
local taxpayer. Surelv Dr. Soutter 
understands that for every federal 
grant dollar received by Massachu- 
setts, Massachusetts taxpayers pay 
$1.12 in federal taxes. Their “small 
share" of the $18 million is in fact 
112 percent of it. 

There is no trick in charging a 
$600 tuition as long as the taxpayer 





is there to supply the needed mil- 
lions. The independent medical 
schools could train doctors at zero 
tuition under a contract system at a 
cost of perhaps $12,000 to the tax- 
payer for each student. Full enroll- 
ment at Worcester will cost at least 
five times this amount. 

Professor Yarmolinsky finds my 
statistical treatment of debt service 
at the medical school casual. In fact, 
it is a careful analysis of what the 
medical school actually costs the 
taxpayer during one year. If Yar- 
molinsky disputes these figures, he 
should provide and document better 
ones. How would he describe the 
statistical analysis provided by the 
University of Massachusetts which 
simply ignores debt service, a $50 
million item in this year’s budget? 
My concern is not primarily with 
institutions, but with enabling stu- 
dents to attend them. I stated the 
priority quite simply: to give mean- 
ing to equal opportunity in educa- 
tion. A voucher plan would facili- 
tate this national objective, and I 
for one am willing to feed the stu- 
dents and let the colleges take care 
of themselves. 

Professor Bowen confuses my 
voucher plan with other very differ- 
ent proposals. I explicitly oppose 
any raise in the state sector tuition 
unless compensated for by ade- 
quately increased student aid; thus, 
my proposal has nothing in com- 
mon with the proposals to which he 
compares it. Bowen's concern that 
heavy dependence on student tui- 
tion would result in student dicta- 
tion of educational programs be- 
trays his provincial association with 
heavily endowed institutions, where 
tuition is a relatively less important 
item of income. At least 1300 of the 
1500 independent institutions. that 
educate the vast majority of stu- 
dents in the independent sector 
have long since learned to preserve 
their academic integrity despite the 
fact that most of their income is de- 
rived from tuition. 


that the page of statistics and the graph 


accompanying his article in the May is- 


sue were added by The Atlantic's editors. 


President Silber asks us to point out 


Paying for College 


Secretary Parks is properly con- 
cerned about the education of 
women and minorities, but I do not 
agree with him that the state sector 
has been more responsive to these 
needs than the independent. The 
most recent HEW figures show that 
the independent sector in Massachu- 
setts educates 8741 minority stu- 
dents who represent 6.4 percent of 
its total enrollment. The state sector, 
by contrast, educates only 4306 mi- 
nority students, or 5.2 percent. In 
the education of women, the inde- 
pendent sector enrolls 60,010, com- 
prising 43 percent of its total enroll- 
ment, compared to 47,418, or 49 
percent of the total enrollment edu- 
cated in state institutions. The inde- 
pendent sector can lead in the edu- 
cation of the poor if the state 
extends to residents adequate subsi- 
dies which may be used either in 
state or in independent schools. 

I do not agree with Mr. Howell 
that the quality of education avail- 


able in independent institutions is - 


generally not available in state- 
supported ones, for each sector em- 
braces a range of quality from me- 
diocrity to excellence. The state 
sector has been able to compete with 
the independent sector in quality 
except in one area, in the provision 


of small schools. Indeed, I do recog- 
nize the inability of the independent . 


universities to provide enough grad- 
uates. But I also recognize that the 


independent sector nearly doubled . 


in size from 1945 to 1970. It showed 
no lack of awareness of the need to 
increase educational opportunity in 
this nation, and the limit on its ex- 
pansion is explained primarily by 
the limitation in its capital re- 
sources. Taxpayer-supplied capital 
was necessary to expand the state 
sector as one means of meeting the 
public's need for higher education, 
but it is no argument for the contin- 
uation of this expansion to the point 
of redundancy. | 

I fully support the existence of 
state-supported higher education. 
What I have been attacking is the 
superstition that requires state-sup- 
ported higher education to be con- 
ducted only in institutions built and 
owned by the state. (J 
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A CITY AWAKENS 














by Frances Koltun 


Though aspects of Edinburgh seem 
changeless, the great Scottish city has 
moved forcefully and for the most part 
engagingly into the 1970s. Orderly and 
stable in a world racked by uncertainty 
and urban ills, the city is becoming for 
some Americans a beguiling alternative as 
a place in which to work and live. An 
expert traveler and city-watcher tells why. 


dinburgh is a city of pure drama. It sits on a 
natural terrain of ridges, hills, ravines, and 
stupendous rocks as sharp-edged as a piece 

of crumpled steel. An amalgam of light and 
shadow, brightness and gray mist, it joins two sep- 
arate parts: an Old Town, whose craggy skyline is 
one of the most dramatic in the world, and a New 
Town, an eighteenth-century concept of fine resi- 
dences that is Europe's largest stretch of Georgian 
houses. A subtle, somber, yet exciting city, it can 
thrill or chill a visitor, for its striking townscapes— 
its Castle, its sky-piercing churches, its superb cres- 
cents—are marvelously thrilling to the eye, but its 
inner life is pulled back out of sight. At night the 
city becomes a tomb, the yellow streetlamps flick- 
ering in the mist. 

Change does not come easily to Edinburgh. The 
city has accommodated to modern life without 
yielding much of its old gray stone or its leisured. 
almost nineteenth-century use of time. But now the 
quiet offices behind the Georgian facades hold 
brisk talk of oil rigs, environmental protection, and 
Scottish nationalism. After decades of sleep. of 
being patronizingly treated by the English as a 
backwater, a provincial city, Edinburgh is moving 
more center-stage in British life. 

For things have begun to shift in all of Scotland. 





Counterclockwise from near right: Pipers in 
regimental dress perform a tattoo; Edinburgh's 
spires by night; the Law Courts, Parliament Hall: 
Princes Street gardens. 





a sparsely populated land of 30,411 square miles 
and 5,200,000 people. There's:a promise of new 
economics, born of North Sea oil; a dramatic 
switch in the pattern of immigration (last year, for 
the first time in thirty years, more people came 
into Scotland than left it); and the extraordinary 
possibilities of rearranging more than two and a 
half centuries of established, accepted patterns with 
England. According to a report issued by the Hud- 
son Institute, Scotland has the greatest growth 
prospect of any area of the United Kingdom, and 
one of the highest in Europe. (Scotland has always 
known more unemployment than England. Today 
Ecinburgh's unemployment figure is only slightly 
greater than that of London, and it is far less than 
that in the west of Scotland.) In the freshly minted 
optimism of this moment, Scotland and Edinburgh 
know that once more, they matter. 

With the Scots, the present is likely, always, to 








evoke the past. To understand the current ferment, 
therefore, one must know something of the past, 
for at the heart of the arguments that rage about 
the future is a yearning to redress a wrong that 
started in 1603, when James VI of Scotland be- 
came James I of England, thus uniting the two 
crowns. James moved court, courtiers, and retinue 
to London, beginning a tilt toward the southeast 
that was furthered when Scotland and England 
joined their Parliaments in 1707 and became an 
entity under the Act of Union. The injustice of 
that tilt, of the subsequent draining off of men, 
power, money, Parliament, and decision to Lon- 


THE Started in 1947, when 
Europe was war-weary 
EDINBURGH and depressed, the 
FESTIVAL Edinburgh Festival is 


frequently described as 
the first good thing that 
happened to Europe 
after the war. The idea 
began with Rudolf Bing, 
then general manager of 
the Glyndebourne 
Opera, and his 
association with first- 
rate artists all over the 
world set for the festival 
the high standard it still 
maintains. It has 
brought together all 
kinds of music, 
Shakespeare, avant- 
garde theater, foreign 
drama companies, 
comedy, revue, films, art 
exhibitions, and poetry 
readings. During the 
festival, the sudden 
mingling of foreigners 
on the streets brings a 
gust of cosmopolitanism 
to Edinburgh. 

A three-week binge 
that takes place in late 
August and early 
September, the festival 
starts at eleven in the 
morning and goes on all 
day. Added to the 
official program is the 
“Fringe,” or subfestival, 
that began in a casuel 
way four years after the 
original; many who 
never attend the reguiar 
festival go to the Fringe. 
All one needs to 


don, of the clearing of Scottish lands by the 
English, still burns in the hearts of the Scots. Now, 
with the heady realization that, because of North 
Sea oil, Scotland can have a self-sufficient economy 
of its own, that it can even break away from Brit- 
ain, the Scots want the inbalance of the last 250 
years righted. 

Alastair Dunnett, former editor of The Scotsman, 
is now head of the Thomson Organization's ven- 
ture into North Sea oil. His office, in a Georgian 
building on Charlotte Square, faces Robert Adam's 
most handsome facades. Surrounded by studies of 
shorelines, storage tanks, and environmental pro- 


perform as part of the 
Fringe is space; and 
college groups, inspired 
amateurs, and 
professionals who want 
to be close to a 

world stage play in 
church halls, school 
assemblies, even 
garages. 

The festival has 
rippled out over 
Scotland's cultural life. 
It has helped to create 
an acceptance of 
experimental theater. It 
has spurred the growth 
of the Scottish National 
Orchestra, the Scottish 
Opera, and ballet, 
inspiring them to reach 
for world standards. In 
the last three decades, 
Scottish energy has 
poured into music, 
painting, and poetry, 
which is very much alive 
here, and poets such as 
Hugh McDiarmid and 
Norman MacCaig are 
widely known and read. 

This year's festival 
will feature performers 
from twenty-nine 
countries, including the 
New York Philharmonic, 
with Pierre Boulez; the 
Israel Philharmonic, with 
Zubin Mehta; and the 
National Orchestra, 
Paris, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein. The 
Edinburgh Festival 
Opera will do Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro, with 


Daniel Barenboim 
conducting and Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau singing 
the Count; Rudolf 
Nureyev will dance with 
the Royal Ballet, and 
this will be the first time 
the company has been 
at Edinburgh in some 
years. Drama will 
include contributions by 
the Young Vic, under 
director Luca Roncona, 
whose Orlando Furioso 
was a sensation of the 
1970 festival. 

Ticket sales are 
controlled from 
Edinburgh, so the 
simplest way to get 
reservations is to write 
to the Edinburgh 
Festival Society, 

21 Market Street, 
Edinburgh EH1 1BW, 
Scotland, for a program, 
decide what you'd like 
to see, and send in a 
check. A good travel 
agent, the British Tourist 
Authority, or British 
Airways may have 
copies of the festival 
program. Although it is 
the essence of wisdom 
to arrive with a hotel 
booking in your hand, in 
a pinch festival 
headquarters will get you 
accommodations in any- 
thing from a private house 
to a top hotel. They 
claim that no one has 
ever been turned away. 
—F.K. 
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tection, he is an Establishment figure, the contem- 
porary Scottish businessman. In his expressive, ex- 
uberant way, he says: “We in Scotland tried so 
hard to make Union work—but now no one calls 
this country anything but ‘England.’ We are pretty 
determined in Scotland to try another way. The 
people in Westminster picture Scotland as a 'sub- 
urb of a place.’ It's not good enough; just not good 
enough. We are not going to be anybody’s suburb. 
The British Commonwealth has written nearly 
twenty constitutions for developing countries. It's 
about time we wrote one for ourselves. We want 
the Parliament back that was dissolved in 1707.” 

George MacGregor works for the Scottish Coun- 
cil (Development anc Industry). A handsome, 
bearded man, his voice thickly, musically burry, he 
expresses some of the fears and frustrations of the 
Scots today: “For decades, we Scots, with all our 
good training and education, could find no work 
here. We had to go off to London or Canada or to 
the States. Now oil is giving back to Scotland its 
self-respect and its pride, and the Scots are staying. 
This country can be very wealthy, if some of the 
wealth stays in Scotland, and if it spreads. It could 
all go off to London or Holland or even America, 
but we are determined not to let that happen.” 

And it is this determination not to be done out 
of the riches that lie off their shores, not to be de- 
prived of the jobs. the revenues. the technical ex- 
pertise in oil that they hope to export later to 
other nations, that lies behind two words that con- 
stantly ring through Scots’ conversations: “devolu- 
tion” and “Assembly.” 

To “devolve” is “to transfer or delegate (a duty, 
responsibility, etc.) to or upon another,” and the 
Scots use the word “devolution” for the course by 
which they will regain control of the processes of 
government. “Assembly” is meant to describe a 
government council that has yet to be specifically 
defined. Both the Labour and the Conservative 
parties, knowing the sentiments of the Scottish 
people, came out in support of both ideas in the 
election last fall, then tended to forget about them; 
for to create another level of government in Scot- 
land would bring about many complex problems 
which Whitehall would prefer to put off as long as 
possible. 

But dilatory as the government is, it cannot wait 
too long, for there is always the prod of the Scot- 
tish Nationalist Party, or SNP, which claims to be 
Europe’s fastest growing political party. Certainly it 
has made dazzling progress, eating into the 
strength of both Labour and Conservative, becom- 
ing, in fact, Scotland’s second party, after Labour, 
gathering 30 percent of the vote and eleven of 
Scotland’s allotted seventy-one parliamentary seats 
ES SE eee 0o 
Frances Koltun has wide experience as a 
travel writer and as a broadcaster for radio and 
television. 
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in the October. 1974, election. (Just ten vears ear- 
lier. in 1964, it had received only 2.4 percent of 
the vote.) 

With the SNP's growth, an incredible political 
drama is shaping up: while at the moment most 
Scots still wish to stay joined to England in some 
way, Scotland could slip out of Westminster's 
grasp. In the last elections, the SNP lost many con- 
stituencies by only tiny margins. (Its slogan. "Why 
be a poor Briton when you can be a rich Scot?" 
had its effect.) Should it close that margin in the 
next election, it could win a majority of the Scot- 
tish seats in Parliament; if that happened, the 
Scots, according to some political analysts, could 
claim the right to self-determination under the 
United Nations charter and ask the British govern- 
ment to grant them self-government. And Scotland, 
like Norway, its small neighbor across the North 
Sea, would emerge as an independent nation with 
rich oil resources. 

Even as the Scots reach to discover their own 
way, most people find it hard to visualize a future 
without England, and most of those who vote for 
the SNP do it as a “strategy,” using their vote to 
create a lever against London, the Labourites, and 
the Conservatives to force them to pay greater at- 
tention to Scottish needs anc Scottish demands. 
Dougie Pincott, a lorry driver in his early forties, 
votes for the SNP because “you never hear Scot- 
land mentioned nationally.” Joe Curran, a small, 
quiet man in his mid-fifties, a company messenger 
and a staunch Labourite, thinks the SNP has done 
a lot for Scotland, but he is “dead set against sepa- 
ration. It’s merely a romantc notion.” On the 
other hand, Willie Nicoll, who works in the build- 
ing trades, calls the SNP the “Tartan Tories" be- 
cause they are not left-wing enough. (Generally the 
SNP stands just slightly left of center.) Most 
people feel that it is dissatisfaction with English 
rule, rather than a genuine yearning for separation, 
that has caused the SNP's yeasty growth. Yet the 
future can take unforeseeable and dramatic turns; 
and in order to lay the facts squarely before the 
English, most of whom are appallingly myopic on 
the subject of Scotland, the estimable Financial 
Times recently ran an article headlined “Political 
Truths the English Must Face”: 


There is now measurable and impressive popular 
support for the notion of self-2overnment as such. 
Similarly, while it used to be possible to say that 
Labour would be most capable of dominating a 
Scottish Assembly, the strong possibility now is that 
Westminster will be dealing with a Nationalist-run 
Assembly, dedicated to exparding its control of 
Scottish affairs. 


The ground is still shifting towards the SNP: in- 
deed. there now often seems to be a certain inevita- 
bility about the momentum of the movement 
towards independence. . . . 
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When Assembly comes, it will, of course. sit 
in Edinburgh, the country's capital, and if it 
has any measure of power, Edinburgh could 
again become a great city. It once knew a time 
of brilliance, in the eighteenth century, when, after 
the union with England and the defeat of the 
rebellious Bonnie Prince Charlie, commerce fiour- 
ished and peace settled upon the country. Then, 
Edinburgh acted as a magnet on the best minds in 
Scotland and began to attract and produce men of 
international reputation, such as David Hume and 
Adam Smith. Philosophers, writers, inventors. ar- 
chitects, engineers, men of medicine and science 
filled her pubs. In 1786, Robert Burns came to 
Edinburgh to see about a second publication of his 
poems and to meet the great figures of the day. In 
George Square, a fifteen-year-old student, Walter 
Scott, was living with his parents. Edinburgh had 
its Age of Enlightenment, then faded in the mine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Although history has sluiced through its streets, 
Edinburgh has always been a small city, and delib- 
erately remains one today. (Its population is now 
only 480,000, just half of Glasgow's.) Indeed, to 
understand Edinburgh, one must think small. Scale 
is all-and quality—for although it has lost court, 
Parliament, and government to London, Edinburgh 
has been Scotland's capital for more than 250 


GOLF Golf came to Scotland 
from Holland (soldiers 
serving in the Hundred 
Years' War in the 
fifteenth century brought 
it home) and dug itself 
into Scottish life. Of the 
twenty-two golf courses 
within the boundaries of 
Edinburgh alone, six are 
public; the rest are the 
private courses and the 
clubs the Scots love. 
East of Edinburgh, one 
seaside stretch of about 
six miles contains sever 
courses. In summer, 
twilight drifts in at about 
ten or eleven o’clock, 
and the golfers—some 
of them families playing 
together—are out there 
as long as daylight 
lasts. It is a local boast 
that since it never 
snows hard enough to 
cover the fairways, one 
can have a golf game 
every day of the year. 

—F.K 
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years, and holds much of the grandeur that goes 
with capitals: the Supreme Court, the National Li- 
brary, the headquarters of the Church of Scotland, 
the seat of the Secretary of State for Scotland (the 
country’s highest office), the Scottish National Or- 
chestra, the National Gallery, all in gentle, com- 
prehensible size. Only its Festival, an outpouring 
each August and September of the best in drama, 
music, art, and films, is an event that is larger than 
life. 

Everything started with the Castle, the city’s sig- 
nature, crouching like a lion on its stupendous 
rock, solitary, jutting over the valley below, its 
steep cliffs now green with grass. The Castle is 
Edinburgh’s familiar hulk, the dramatic presence 
of the city’s skyline, in constant duet with the pale 
sun, a changing shape, bulk, and silhouette, a kind 
of theater that goes on all day. 

Edinburgh’s Old Town began as a cluster that 
huddled at the Castle’s foot, then inched its way 
along the narrow spine that is now called the 
Royal Mile, the tight connecting street between the 
Castle and its companion piece, the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse. Buildings were improvised—the ar- 
chitecture of stonemasons and builders—and even 
today, the Royal Mile enchants one with its whim- 
sicalities: the crowstepped gables and capped tur- 
rets, the narrow wynds and the dark closes; the 
carved stonework; the sudden glimpse of city and 
river. 

Along the Royal Mile, one remembers those two 
combatants: Mary Stuart, the tolerant Catholic 
queen, and John Knox, the sanctimonious figure 
of gloom. Here are the oldest memories of 
Edinburgh. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the Old 
Town was not enough. In the close quarters of the 
Royal Mile, squalid tenements rose eight, ten, even 
fourteen stories off the ground. Edinburgh had de- 
veloped a prosperous middle class of gentry, mer- 
chants, and professionals, who began to look long- 
ingly at the spread of soft green hills beyond the 
Castle; feeling rich, cramped, and optimistic, they 
decided “to form a splendid and magnificent city.” 
And so the New Town (actually five New Towns, 
built from a single, original eighteenth-century 
conception, from the Georgian through the Victo- 
rian and into the Regency period) was born: great 
row houses in squares, terraces, circles, crescents, 
and wide grid streets, about which Lewis Mum- 
ford, the distinguished architecture critic, wrote, 
"there are few better urban quarters anywhere." 

Two hundred years after it was started, the New 
Town is still a marvelous place to live. Its houses 
are large but not daunting. Its flats are remarkably 
generous and well-proportioned. with high ceilings. 
Its plasterwork, woodwork, fireplaces, and stairs are 
still enrichments to the eye. Most of the people 
who live in the New Town are prosperous profes- 
sionals and merchants, the kinds of people for 


whom these houses were first built. Many of the 
buildings have been split up into smaller flats; 
many others are used as offices. The New Town, 
then, is both the residential and the business heart, 
and Edinburgh is still that rarest of cities, a place 
of walking distances. 


B: smallness, compactness, and the conceit of 
a rich past all have their defects, and 
Edinburgh can be maddeningly provincial. 
It is a place where women wear hats to market 
and to luncheon, where gossip is the stuff of con- 
versation, and where appearances are important. 
Critics call Edinburgh the place of Pride and Pov- 
erty, the place where facades count, and indeed, 
behind the handsome house fronts there are often 
mean little kitchens, back yards meaner still, and 
dismal interiors. 

Its poorer sections have the drabness of any 
northern British city, made all the more spirit- 
quenching by the ommipresent dark, gray, gloomy 
kirk spire. There are dull little shops and dull little 
houses. The lower-middle classes and the poor—the 
people who work in the breweries, the printing 
plants, the chemical plants, or on the Leith docks— 
live in Council housing, inexpensive, government- 
subsidized blocks of flats, lifeless rectangles remi- 
niscent of our own low-end or welfare housing, or 
in a handful of drab tenements (although these are 
steadily beimg cleared up and reconverted). About 
one third of the housing in Edinburgh is owned 
and rented by the city. yet because it has had less 
industrialization than other places, and therefore 
less dereliction and decay, Edinburgh considers it- 
self a wealthy city, wi:h fewer poor and working- 
class areas than elsewhere in Scotland. 

One of the glories of Edinburgh is that one 
never feels closed in. Throughout the city, those 
open spaces of green that a city person needs for 
balance slip in. Queen’s Park has its own moun- 
tain, Arthurs Seat, so that in the midst of the city 
there is an outcropping of stone, a convulsion of 
the earth some 823 feet high, on which one can 
walk or climb. There is a bird sanctuary close to 
the road, and sheep graze in a meadow only two 
miles from Princes Street, the main shopping mall. 
Cramond, an old Roman port within the bound- 
aries of Edinburgh, is a cluster of whitewashed cot- 
tages on the edge of the sea. You can have a ro- 
bust lunch at an inn here, feel yourself deep in the 
country, yet be back in Edinburgh’s center in ten 
minutes. The siting of Edinburgh’s houses to take 
advantage of its rises and views, their low roofs, 
the Pentland Hills. a mearby place for walkers and 
skiers, and, of course, the twenty-two golf courses 
within the very limits of the city, all add to 
Edinburgh’s sense of space. 

The North Sea, that gray, ferocious water, 
pierces the body of Scotland, creating the Firth of 
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Forth, one of its great estuaries, and Edinburgh 
sits on the very edge of it. The haar, a heavy mist, 
comes in from the sea, bringing dampness, dark- 
ness, and a certain moodiness throughout the year. 
On cold winter evenings, mist shrouds the streets 
and streetlamps, and the wind blows hard. 
Edinburgh is on a latitude with mid-Labrador, 
northerly enough to have summer days whose light 
lasts until eleven or midnight; but the Gulf Stream 
gentles the cold. The city gets practically no snow, 
but the chill of the outdoors seems to last in one’s 
bones, because central heating, while common in 
good hotels, is still considered an indulgence, and 
the northern sun is too pale and weak to burn 
away the dampness of the mist. Edinburgh’s light 
can be gorgeous: a luminescent, pearly glow that 
comes from swift gray clouds, overhanging mist, 
and a struggling sun, and there are times when the 
subtle northern sky makes the strong, sunny light 
of southern countries seem vulgar. 

To keep out the chill of a winter’s day, or the 
coolness of a summer one, taere are open fires, 
cashmere sweaters, and the pure, honeyed, silken 


PUBS The Sccts dearly love a 
good chat, and are at 
their mcst expansive in 
their pubs. Pub hours 
are 11 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. 
and 5 P.M. to 10 P.M. on 
weekdays; never on 
Sunday, except for the 
public bars in hotels, 
where travelers may 
drink at any time, as 
may members in private 
clubs. Women were 
finally a lowed into pubs 
about ten years ago. 

Rose Street, just 
behind Princes Street, is 
a center of pubs. Try 
Scott's, a favorite 
hangout since 1899; 
also the Abbotsford, at 
the other end of Rose 
Street. To sample the 
locally brewed product, 
ask for a glass of 
Youngers or McEwans 
or any cf the single-malt 
Scotch whiskies; or on a 
very cold day, a Whisky 
Mac, a mixture of 
whisky and Crabbe's 
green ginger wine, 
guaranteed to warm the 
blood. 

—F.K. 
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joy of a good malt whisky. The Scots revel in their 
whiskies, and are generally heavy drinkers (alco- 
holism is common). While we are familiar with 
blended whiskies, Scotland's largest export. it is the 
single-malt whiskies, slowly aged, painstakingly 
produced, that are the best of the Scotches. Some 
are light, some peaty; all slowly explode in one’s 
throat, and are far too satisfying ever to be mixed 
with water. To sip a dram of a whisky like 
Glenmorangie is to know how Scotch is meant to 
taste. 


hen Scotland’s institutions were absorbed 

by England in the early eighteenth cen- 

tury, two remained separate and apart 
and wholly Scottish—the Law and the Church—and 
both are at the soul of Edinburgh. Of all the city’s 
professions, the law is the most lofty and prestig- 
ious. Lawyers are either solicitors or advocates; 
the latter, like the English barristers, argue cases in 
court. Most of the country’s 120 practicing advo- 
cates are in Edinburgh, which is the center of the 
law courts. It is a point of national pride that 
English law is foreign law in Scotland, and must be 
proved in Scottish courts. 

The Church of Scotland is regarded as a Pres- 
ence in Edinburgh’s life. The voice of the Church 
is heard on public issues, and is a strong moral 
force. There are 1900 Presbyterian ministers and 
1,100,000 communicant members, a high per- 
centage in a nation of 5.200.000. Church buildings 


SCOTTISH FOOD The Scots try valiantly to 6 P.M.: scones, jam, 
AND 
RESTAURANTS 


convince travelers that 
Scotland does indeed 
have originalities in the 
kitchen, and on menus 
you will run into such 
strange words as 
“rumbledethumps”’ 
(boiled potatoes and 
cabbage “thumped” 
together) and “Cullen 
Skink" (a fish stew), or 
dishes such as trout or 
herring fillets coated in 
oatmeal. The best food 
comes from the sea, the 
fields, and the pastures: 
salmon, lobster, herring, 
and cod; partridge, 
grouse, and pheasant; 
steaks and sweet-tasting 
lamb. Oatmeal shows up 
frequently, and there is 
always a good, hearty 
Scotch broth. 

High Tea is served at 
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are sprinkled throughout Edinburgh, their spires 
angled into the sky. There is a moral chill in the 
air, a wariness of excess that mutes the city, espe- 
cially after dark. Even Christmas is somber, and is 
treated solely as a religious holiday. Only in recent 
years have the Scots begun to give gifts to chil- 
dren. (The time for “pagan” rejoicing is the New 
Year.) Sunday is a day of fairly strict Sabbatar- 
lan observance, and it wasn’t until two years ago 
that one could play golf on public courses on 
Sunday. 

The University of Edinburgh has long had a dis- 
tinguished faculty in medicine, and some of the 
nation’s earliest heroes were its men of science. 
Edinburgh is Scotland’s financial center, and 
money managers of all kinds work here—bankers, 
insurance specialists, investment brokers, and char- 
tered accountants. (While the road to corporate 
heights in the United States is usually not via ac- 
countancy, in Britain it is. To be a chartered ac- 
countant, to have taken a rugged five-year course 
and to be initiated into all the competencies that 
go with making money, is a very good thing in 
Edinburgh.) The concept of investment trusts was 
invented in Scotland, and was the forerunner of 
our own mutual funds; and Edinburgh has a finely 
tuned international financial perspective, for the 
Scots have had to look beyond their boundaries for 
investment possibilities for the last 150 years. It 
was Scottish money that financed America’s rail- 
roads, and today Scottish investments build mines 
in South America and jute factories in India. 


Café Royal—a splendor 


cakes, soft-boiled eggs, 
minced beef, cold 
meats, finnan haddie, 
washed down with 
torrents of tea. Haggis, 
of course, is the 
national dish. It is made 
of the heart, liver, and 
other innards of a sheep 
minced with suet, mixed 
with oatmeal, seasoned 
rather highly, and boiled 
in the stomach of the 
animal. A heavy mix 
meant originally as 
peasants’ food, to 
stretch a thin larder and 
fill up an empty 
stomach, it is a 
marvelously comforting 
dish on a cold day when 
taken with a good 
Scotch whisky. 

For a series of 
pleasant meals, go to: 


of wood paneling with a 
grand dining room, a 
pub, an oyster bar, and 
other places to dine, all 
quartered in an 
Edwardian building; 
Prestonfield House—a 
romantic dining room, 
brilliant with silver and 
softened with 
candlelight—excellent 
roast beef; Cramond 
Inn—a small country inn 
on the Firth of Forth that 
buzzes at lunchtime— 
good steak and kidney 
pie, roast duck; the 
Howgate—delicious 
Danish open 
sandwiches and a 
good, inexpensive 
lunch; Cosmos—fine 
Italian food and good 
service. 

—F.K. 





Edinburgh arouses unique affection and loyalty 
among those who live here, and even its in- 
sufficiencies are treated as virtues. Elaine Caplan, 
an ex-Glaswegian, a wealthy, worldly woman with 
a son at Cambridge, stays in Edinburgh. [n a sott, 
lilting voice, she says, “Actually, Edinburgl, is one 
of the quietest of European cities, and its pleasures 
are gentle pleasures. The townscayes are extraordi- 
narily beautiful, so there's lots of visual excitement. 
As for night life, there's none in the traditional 
sense, but there is music, theater. Edinburgh is so 
sane, slightly puritanical, slightly austere." 

At the end of the day, Edinburgh pulls behind 
its curtains, and home is where everyone is meant 
to be. It is then one realizes what a small city 
Edinburgh is. The restaurant scene is far from 
showy or elegant. There are a scattering of movie 
theaters, a couple of shows imported from London, 
a concert about once a week, and the poetry read- 
ings and experimental plays at the Traverse 
Theatre. This is not a very rich choice for a capi- 
tal, and it underscores how much the Scots turn in- 
side—to the warmth of their own fires—for their di- 
version. The great row houses become fortresses of 
privacy, and since the Scots, especially the upper- 
class Scots, tend toward a certain formality in their 
social relations, an outsider can feel shut out. In 
this section of Edinburgh’s society, there is a Victo- 
rian feeling that, to make one's way socially, one 
had better come bearing a neat packet of the right 
letters of introduction. 


o see the Scots at their most expansive, one 
must go to the pubs, the places for talk, for 
galloping conversation. There is a myth that 
the Scots are dour and taciturn, and it badly needs 
debunking. For all their practical air, steel-rimmed 
glasses, slender, serious faces, and seemingly sol- 
emn views of life, the Scots are a verbose, cheerful 
people who, being Celtic, share with the Irish and 
the Welsh a flair for talk. Words, sentences, para- 
graphs pour out, brilliant with imagery. They fill 
the hours and days with a continuity of gusty con- 
versation which never lapses into dullness, and in 
their pubs they reach out to include the visitor. 
And when the pubs close at ten, one walks 
home through the hushed streets without tension. 
As eerie and lonely as the yellow-lighted, misty 
streets are, there is no threat in the air, no vio- 
lence. It is exhilarating to walk along at night, un- 
terrorized and unafraid of footfalls, a pleasure so 
many of us have forgotten. Mugging is a rare 
crime here; murder rarer still. All of Scotland, with 
its five million people, had thirty-eight cases of 
murder in 1974, compared to about 900 for Chi- 
cago alone. 
Is Edinburgh, then, an alternative to America? 
Actually, Americans are beginning to slip into the 
city. Where once they came mostly as medical stu- 
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dents, they now come to work in oil or in banking 
connected with oil, from Louisiana, New York, 
Chicago. Quietly, a small colony is gathering. One 
thinks about living here, in a splendid house or 
flat, surrounded by good talk, unthreatened by 
crime, in a city that can be managed in walking 
distances, close to the countryside, and with just 
enough theater, music, and university life to keep 
one’s mind humming. One thinks about the golf, 
about the fact that prices are lower than in Lon- 
don, Paris, or the United States, about the coming 
excitement when Assembly will take shape in 
Edinburgh. One speculates about the changes that 
will come when oil begins to flow out of the sea 
and oil money begins to drift down through the 
economy. And one remembers, too, Edinburgh’s 
darker side: its love of conformity and the qui- 
etening hand of the Church, the haar, and the 
dampness, and the provincialism. It’s easy to imag- 
ine how one could hunger here for sunshine, for 
tall shining buildings, for the bang, the busyness, 
and the intensity of a big city. But for those to 
whom a small, history-rich place appeals, 
Edinburgh offers, if not perfection, a life of qual- 
ity, manageability, and a certain grace. |j) 
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HOTELS If you stay at the 


Caledonian, the George 
(ask for the new wing), 
the North British, or the 
Roxburghe Hotel, the 
city’s four best (rates 
from about $12 for a 
single to about $36 for a 
double), you rarely need 
a taxi to get anywhere. If 
you prefer the leisurely 
atmospFere of a 
seventeenth-century 
manor house, and are 
willing to forgo a private 
bath, go to Prestonfield 
House Fotel, about ten 
minutes drive from the 
city's center. 
Surrounded by twenty- 
three acres of its own 
grounds, it has a. 
marvelous dining room 
and five handsome 
bedrooms. Benjamin 
Franklin was a guest in 
1759, ard Boswell came 
with Dr. Johnson in 
1773. Rates now: about 
$22 for a single, $35 for 
a double, with breakfast. 
—F.K. 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER : CURTAIN SPEECH 


People write book reviews be- 
cause they like books and like 
money. That was my incentive when 
I did my first assignment for The 
Atlantic in 1926: Country People, a 
lugubrious novel by Ruth Suckow 
which, despite the trumpeting of 
Henry Mencken, I did not enjoy. 
Rather timorous as a beginner, | 
asked for war books, feeling that 
my two years in the French army 
gave me a solid basis for judging 
them. But No More Parades by the 
English novelist Ford Madox Ford, 
which came my way, seemed to me 
altogether synthetic; the author sim- 
ply did not know what men went 
through at the Front. (It relieved 
me when Robert Graves demolished 
the book with more authority for 
the same reasons.) | was much more 
impressed by Erich Remarque’s A// 
Quiet on the Western Front, al- 
though it surprised me that the best 
war novel should have come from a 
defeated people (editing had not yet 
taught me that novelists, especially 
young ones, write more acutely 
about defeat than victory). 

| would write my first copy re- 
gardless of space and then cut, be- 
ginning with the superlatives if it 
was a book I liked. Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps of Yale was then 
at the height of his popularity as a 
book reviewer, and generously re- 
sponded to publishers who re- 
quested an advance comment on a 
forthcoming book in words such as: 
"John Galsworthy has achieved the 
very plentitude of his powers." 
Well, maybe he had, but I could 
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by Edward Weeks 


not talk that way, even though such 
puffs were immediately reproduced 
on the book jacket. I preferred to 
work into my reviews short bright 
passages from the book itself, and 
as I read I made note cf them in 
the blank pages at the back of the 
bound proof sheets from which a 
reviewer does his work. 

One gains confidence as one goes 
along, and it heartened me when I 
had a nodding or closer acquaint- 
ance with authors who were my 
contemporaries. My pleasure in Og- 
den Nash's verses was certainly 
abetted by having played poker 
with him at a booksellers’ conven- 
tion. I had persuaded Bob Benchley 
to deliver *The Treasurers Report" 
to a Boston audience, and was ap- 
palled, as he was, by the mixed re- 
sponse to it and its companion 
piece, “The Sex Life of the Polyp." 
I| snorted over Dorothy Parker's La- 
ments for the Living, and although I 
did not know either of the authors, 
I thought Clarence Day's God and 
My Father and James Thurber's My 
Life and Hard Times were sheer 
heaven. As one looks back it is 
amusing to remember that those 
blithe books were all published in 
the early years of the Depression. 

When I assumed the editorship of 
this magazine in 1938, I experi- 
mented with a single column of 
brief reviews over my signature. Up 
until that time. the editors name 
appeared in print in the magazine 
only once a year, as required by 
law. I broke that precedent because 
we needed subscriptions and I 


wanted trial readers to see the new 
man they were dealing with. Four 
years later we enlarged the maga- 
zine and I enlarged my column, 
prefacing my reviews with a few 
personal paragraphs, under the title 
"First. Person Singular." I| did 
my reading at home, on trains, and 
in the air, for I was traveling about 
25,000 miles a year, scouting for 
material and lecturing at clubs and 
campuses far from Boston. This 
brought my column a better title. 
Bennett Cerf, on a speaking trip in 
New England, stopped off to see me 
at 8 Arlington Street and was told I 
was away lecturing. "You tell Mr. 
Weeks for me," he said to our re- 
ceptionist, "that if he wasn't so 
damned peripatetic he would be a 
better editor." 

That was thirty-five years ago. In 
that span I have sent back copy 
from many whistle-stops, cabled it 
from London, did not try to write it 
during my summer weeks in Mos- 
cow, and had it suppressed in Bel- 
grade. Of the 426 consecutive issues, 
I failed to appear in five, testament 
to an inexhaustidle love for books 
and patient eyes “The more books 
we read," wrote Cyril Connolly, 
"the sooner we perceive that the 
true function of a writer is to pro- 
duce a masterpiece and that no 
other task is of any consequence." 
When book reviewing is a task, a 
drudgery, a deacline hard to meet, 
back of it stands that truth in which 
the reviewer sharss. 

There was a time when a front- 
page appreciation in the Sunday 
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edition. of the New York Times 
Book Review would sell a thousand 
more copies than a briefer notation 
within, and when the ecstatic praise 
of Alexander Woollcott, “The Town 
Crier,” could put a book on the 
best-seller list, as it did when he 
went “quietly mad" over a ne- 
glected novel, Lost Horizon, by 
James Hilton. 

The changes that have overtaken 
us since World War II have reduced 
the influence of any single voice, 
but among the reviewers who moved 
up into the elect circle of critics I 
would place Cyril Connolly and Ray- 
mond Mortimer of London; and at 
home, Edmund Wilson. who was im- 
patient and envious in his reviews of 
fiction, but profound as a critic; Clif- 
ton Fadiman in his great years on 
The New Yorker, when annually he 
would acknowledge the books which 
he had under- or over-praised; and 
Louise Bogan on poetry. 

One no longer believes the adver- 
tisements of new books: blurbs, like The definitions in Webster s New Collegiate Dictionary are so vivid, 
the commercials on TV, are a tone you can almost taste them. 
louder than one is willing to hear. 22,000 new words like water bed, chopper and bummer. It makes 


Americas Best-Selling Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


Today the feud between the profes- your present dictionary obsolete. Or should we say “out of it”? 


sional writer and the professional 
academic, who has always meant to 
write the book he is reviewing, is so 
sharp it breaks the skin. Few can 
surpass an assistant professor in 
condescension. “You know," said 
one of them to Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, “one of these days I’m go- 
ing to take time off and write a 
popular book." 

There have often been literary Es- 
tablishments of those with similar 
tastes and backgrounds who touted 
each others work and disparaged 
that of the outsider. The Yankee Es- 
tablishment in Concorc had no use 
for Walt Whitman, disapproved of 
Poe, and shed no tears over Melville's 
decline. Concord has long since been 
replaced by Manhattan. where the lit- 
erary Establishment takes very good 
care of its own. But as tastes change, 
Establishments change. 

I wrote in December of 1938, 
“We have lost our imagination for 
reading because for erghteen years 
we have been asked to swallow 
grimmer and grimmer doses of real- 
ism. Realism unquestionably im- 
parted fresh strength to American 
writing. But it went to extremes, 
and in time packed so much vio- 
lence, misery, and brutality into 
print that it soured our minds." 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 





PATRIOTS, PURITANS, PATRIARCHS 
AND POETS, HISTORIA NS, 
HIBERNIANS, HOWES AND HOLMESES, 
BRAHMINS AND BLACKS, ITALIANS 
AND INTELLECTUALS, ADAMSES AND 
ABOLITIONISTS, ALTOGETHER ABOUT 
80 OBSERVERS OF LIFE IN THE HUB 
OF THE UNIVERSE: 


THE MANY 
VOICES OF 
BOSTON 


A Historical Anthology 1630-1975 
Edited by Howard Mumford Jones 
and Bessie Zaban Jones 
$12.50 at all bookstores 
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THE SUMMER TREE. 


Tips on tree care from the 
Bartlett people. 


Summer is the best time for many 
types of tree care. Not only are your 
trees at their seasonal peak out their 
enemies—insect pests, diseases, 
storms, lightning, wind and air pollu- 
tion—are too. It is the time weakness 
shows most and the time to have 
Bartlett correct it. 

Bartlett men are trained experts 
in the diagnosis and treatmert of tree 
troubles. They have the scientific 
knowledge and specialized ecuipment 
to do what needs to be done efficiently 
and economically. With Bartlett you 
know guess work is replaced by know- 
how; each step in the procedure is 
based on techniques prescribed by 
Our research laboratories. 

Ask your local Bartlett man to 
stop by today and show you how we 
help nature look its very best. We're 
in the Yellow Pages. 


SCIENTIFIC pm TREE CARE 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
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The violence of World War II 
and Vietnam has produced fiction 
of such violence that it crushes the 
imagination; sex is so stark that it 
has become objectionable, not be- 
cause it is sex, but because most 
novelists, in truth, write about it so 
badly. 

Take reassurance from the best of 
what we have nad since the 1920s: 
the essays of Virginia Woolf and E. 
B. White; Hemingway, Fitzgerald, 
Thornton Wilder, George Orwell, 
and Faulkner; Isak Dinesen and 
Saint-Exupéry; Ralph Ellison and 
Samuel Eliot Morison; the poets 
Frost and Auden; the Bostonians 
John Marquand and Edwin 
O'Connor; those exceptional biog- 
raphers E. M. Cornford, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, and Cecil Wood- 
ham-Smith; the appeals of Barbara 


Ward and Nadine Gordimer; and 
the irrepressible gaiety of Ludwig 
Bemelmans. (After my review of 
one of his books, he sent me a wa- 
tercolor he had painted of “21” in- 
scribed on the back, “Thank you. 
Thank you. Thank you.") Take re- 
assurance that such good writing 
still goes on, as witness the publica- 
tion this June of Peter Matthiessen's 
novel Far Tortuga. 

As I make my bow, I am re- 
minded of one of the dearest of old 
men in American letters, Mark An- 
thony De Wolfe Howe. In his nine- 
ties, when his eyesight had faded, 
he subscribed to Talking Books, and 
as I dropped by to see him in his 
apartment on Louisburg Square, he 
was listening to Trollope. “You 
know, Ted," he said, "if this goes 
on lIl end up being well read.” 





WITCHES AND WITCH-HUNTS- 








by Elizabeth Janeway 


A number of serious studies of 
witchcraft and witch-hunting have 
appeared in the last few vears. Brit- 
ish historians have been especially 
active in the field. Keith Thomas 
and H. R. Trevor-Roper, for ex- 
ample, have considered in some de- 
tail the Grandmama of all witch- 
hunts, the one that swept through 
Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeerth centuries, and 
touched down at Salem as it drew 
to a close. Now Professor Norman 
Cohn, of England's University of 
Sussex, has written a documented 
and highly readable survey of the 
evolving social forces which pro- 
duced these three centuries of mur- 
derous witch craze, when tens of 
thousands of victims were tortured 
in the name of religious zeal. 

EuRoPE'S INNER DEMONS (Basic 
Books, $12.50) is not Dr. Cohn's 
first exploration of deviant counter- 
cultures of the Middle Ages. In The 
Pursuit of the Millenium, which over 
the past twenty years has achieved 
the position cf a classic, Cohn 
investigated the appearance and de- 
velopment of those End-of-the- 
World sects that sprang up in north- 
ern Europe in the shadow of the 
high culture of the twelfth century 
and after. In this new book, Cohn 


discusses the further reaches of ab- 
errant reactions to medieval ortho- 
doxy; but not simply as aberrations. 

For the witch craze was invented 
and given its form, Cohn believes, 
by orthodoxy itself. Medieval cul- 
ture, that is, constructed its own op- 
ponent counterculture as a scape- 
goat and handy whipping boy for 
its own errors and failures. This was 
largely an unconscious process, but 
when it had gone far enough, the 
Establishment looked, like Frank- 
enstein, at its own creation and be- 
held a monster. Terrified of the de- 
mons it had dreamed up, it attacked 
them in paranoid panic as a hid- 
eous conspiracy of Satan himself. 

The materials that went to make 
up the nightmare myth of a witch 
conspiracy were not new. They had 
been floating about for centuries, 
and were attached from time to 
time to any unpopular group. Ru- 
mors of incestuous orgies, ritual 
child murder followed by cannibal- 
ism, and worship of a god who bore 
an animal form had been trotted 
out and pinned on the Jews by 
some Romans, on early Christians 
by other Romans, and on various 
heretical sects by later Christians. It 
took a while, however, before they 
were applied to witches. 
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Perhaps this is because the idea 
that witches exist is so common. 
Anthropologists note it round the 
world. The early Middle Ages be- 
lieved in witches, so had classical 
antiquity, but what they believed 
was rather humdrum. Witches oper- 
ated by occult means, it’s true, but 
at low voltage. The technique of ill- 
wishing was used to afflict an enemy 
or his livestock with illness, to raise a 
storm that would damage his crops. 
or to render a faithless lover impo- 
tent. The Church didn't approve of 
such goings-on, but it wasn't in a 
panic over them. The basis of its 
dislike was that ill-wishing one's 
neighbors implied an appeal to oc- 
cult powers outside the Church, and 
smelled of a relapse toward pagan- 
ism. The thought that such an ap- 
peal might work challenged the 
Church's control of supernatural 
power and i: therefore played the 
practice down as superstition. 

Up to roughly the year 1000, 
Cohn suggests, the Western Church 
and the civilization which it struc- 
tured and expressed had little occa- 
sion for self-doubt. The Moslems 
had been thrown back beyond the 
Pyrenees, the pagans to the north 
and east were progressively accept- 
ing the new faith, and the subtle 
heresies that beset the Byzantine 
Empire found little fertile ground in 
the West. But with the consolidation 
of its position, the Church found it- 
self facing challenges from, so to 
speak, the Left: at any rate, from 
the pious and scrupulous. At Or- 
léans in 1022, a group of learned 
and devout men and women, can- 
ons of the church, nuns, and aris- 
tocratic laypeople. were brought to 
trial for questioning both dogma 
and practice. They wanted to purify 
and simplify the Church and reform 
the life of clergy and laity. 

Now, the Church was not simply 
the religious but also the intellectual 
Establishment of its time. To dis- 
pute any part of its system of belief 
was to attack it all. Those who de- 
plored laxity and luxury on the part 
of the clergy, for instance, might all 
too easily be accused of attacking 
the legitimate order of society. 
Those who wished to reform it were 
accused of wishing to destroy it. 
Those who joined together for any 
purpose, but especially for any spiri- 
tual purpose. were denounced for 
challenging the One True Faith. 


The intellectual Establishment per- 
ceived itself as being surrounded by 
enemies and persecutors. It pro- 
ceeded to persecute them. 

By the thirteenth century it had a 
new judicial procedure at hand for 
its defense. Earlier on, most lawsuits 
had been brought by individuals in 
rather the way that civil suits are 
today. The plaintiff laid his charge 
and was expected to sustain it. The 
process was essentially accusatory, 
fought out between the two parties 
involved. 

In 1231, a papal bull authorized a 
different procedure in cases where 
heresy was charged. The authorities 
were to take over the inquiry, which 
could not go against the accused 
unless he confessed. “How civ- 
ilized!” one might say; but the use 
of torture to procure confession was 
permitted. What we have arrived at 
is the Inquisition. 

But we haven't quite arrived at 
the witch craze. Heretical sects and 
such closed secret societies as the 
Templars, which frightened the 
Church by demonstrating an au- 
tonomous structure of power or of 
independent thought, could be ac- 
cused of conspiracy. But witches 
and warlocks were small-time, self- 
employed entrepreneurs; at the 
most they were family businesses. 
The "maleficium" they worked was 
directed at neighbors in the village, 
not against the authorities. It was 
not their ill-wishing which finally 
put them at risk; that happened be- 
cause the ruling power structure 
scared itself into a state where 
witches began to be thought of as 
conspirators, as a cult with fixed 
meetings where the Devil was wor- 
shipped. Instead of merely calling 
on heterodox sources of power, they 
had entered into a pact with Satan 
and become his minions. 

This transformation of your run- 
of-the-mill ague-bestower into an 
agent of evil was not simple. Cohn's 
exposition of the social and psycho- 
logical forces involved is illuminat- 
ing—and disturbing. Our contempo- 
rary idea of a witch-hunt, which is 
generally based on the well-remem- 
bered activities of Joe McCarthy, 
goes astray. We tend to see it as 
constructed by conscious policy for 
individually selfish ends. Ambitious 
men, greedy for power, discredit 
their opponents by associating them 
with some recognized, pre-existent 
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Do you know what “the posted 
price” of oil is? Do you know how it 
works against you and every other 
consumer to guarantee huge profits to 
oil companies and the oil producing 
countries? 


CHRISTOPHER RAND does. An Ara- 
bic and Persian scholar who has 
worked within the oil industry, he ex- 
plains in MAKING DEMOCRACY 
SAFE FOR OIL not only the curious 
institution called "the posted price," 
but also the history of the devel- 
opment of oil production in the 
Middle East, the intricate maneuver- 
ing that has led to the so-called en- 
ergy crisis. In fact, says Rand, there 
is no shortage of oil, only a carefully 
calculated campaign of scare tactics 
to raise the price of oil. When, in the 
winter of 1973-1974, the price of gas- 
oline rose 25 percent and the cost of 
domestic crude oil doubled, then 
tripled, the cause was not the Arab 
oil embargo. Rather, the embargo 
was the pretext used by the oil indus- 
try—with the compliance of the U.S. 
government—to drive the price of oil, 
and the size of profits, even higher. 

As Harrison E. Salisbury has said: 
“Christopher Rand has performed an 
admirable public service in cutting 
through the cant and contrivance 
with which the oil monopolies have 
masked the essentials of this business 
to disclose the basic economic and 
political facts which underlie the cur- 
rent ‘oil crisis. This is an important 
work of reporting and analysis.” 


MAKING DEMOCRACY 
SAFE FOR OIL: 
Oilmen and the Islamic East 
by Christopher T. Rand 
$10.00 at your bookstore 
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menace. If this were true, the witch- 
hunters would be acting rationally, 
if immorally, and should be reach- 
able by reason, if only by money- 
reason. They could be bought off. 
That idea is the basis of all ap- 
peasement policy, and it is the rea- 
son for its frequent failure. For 
witch-hunters are not just manipu- 
lating popular fears, they share 
them. When "dealing" works, we're 
in a political area. Both sides stand 
on some common ground of reality 
even though they disagree. But if 
that common ground splits and 
shatters, there's no use trying to 
deal. The sense of a shared reality 
and a comprehensible causality is 
gone. 

At the start of his book, Dr. Cohn 
remarks that his topic proved to be 
wider than he had thought. In fact, 
he’s writing not just about witch- 
hunts but about delusionary think- 
ing and the power such thinking 
can exercise over the minds of the 
great and learned as well as the 
simple. When things go wrong 
within a society, as Arnold Toynbee 
pointed out long ago, that society 
starts to lose confidence in itself. If 
actions don't produce expected re- 
sults, those who undertake them be- 
gin to doubt the old laws of cause 
and effect. Challenges from without 
can be fought off, but how does one 
deal with one's own growing distrust 
of traditional explanations? One at- 
tempts to incorporate the anomalies 
into the theory, making whatever 
small adjustments are necessary. 
Ptolemaic astronomy preserved itself 
by introducing epicycle upon 
epicycle to explain the wandering 
planets. The medieval structure of 
thought preserved itself by attribut- 
z ing its misfortunes to demons. 

3 The Middle Ages didn’t invent 
demons; everyone knew they 
- existed, just as angels did. But at 
f some time in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century they, like heretics, 
began to proliferate. A swarm was 
said to attach itself to every human 
soul, tempting it to vice and dis- 
tracting it from all that was holy. 
Compendia were written to warn 
the faithful against diabolic intru- 
sion: seduction, possession, lustful 
dreams, cold hands, fits of the 
yawns, flatulence, and untimely 
naps. By this time, writes Cohn, 
“demons have come to represent de- 
sires which individual Christians 
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have but which they dare not ac- 
knowledge”; irruptions from the id. 
But they did more than represent 
such desires, they explained them. 
In a world that was becoming un- 
predictable, uncontrollable, demon- 
olatry provided a new causality. 
One's faults could be attributed to 
this outside force, and one's guilt re- 
moved. 

All very well. But if one attributes 
to demons the power to make 
things go wrong and things do go 
wrong, the power of the demons 
will appear to grow. They had be- 
come omnipresent, now they seemed 
on the way to becoming omnipo- 
tent. At first ritual gestures, like the 
sign of the cross, held them off, or 
increased prayer and strict devotion 
armored the soul. But if the demons 
did not flee, if lustful dreams and 
cold hands and unexpected events 
continued, new countermeasures 
were needed. How could the de- 
mons be reached and made to de- 
sist? Why, by means of those evil 
humans who had entered into an 
antihuman conspiracy with them, 
and that meant the witches. 
Slovenly old Meg, looking askance 
at her neighbors, was promoted 
from village nuisance to enemy of 
society. 

Cohn tells us, and serious histo- 
rians agree, that the old peasant ac- 
cusations of maleficium had never 
alleged the elements of conspiracy, 
of devil-worship and pacts, Sabbat 
gatherings, ritual murder, and in- 
cestuous orgies. It was organized, 
frightened society looking for a 
scapegoat that produced an orga- 
nized, frightening enemy. In- 
tellectually the process was con- 
vincing. Since what was known 
about a witch cult was what the In- 
quisitors racked out of accused 
witches, it agreed with itself in a 
most impressive way. If one witch 
came up with a new wrinkle, the 
next was sure to be asked about it, 
and to confirm it for the same rea- 
son she had confessed in the first 
place. (Increasingly it was a she.) 
Had she rubbed a stool with black- 
magical ointment and taken off by 
air to meet with her neighbors and 
worship a huge toad? Yes. Had she 
kissed the creature on arrival? Yes. 
Had she had intercourse with the 
Devil? Yes, and it was extremely 
unpleasant since his member was 
ice-cold. Had she murdered chil- 


dren? Yes indeed, including her 
own. And so on and so forth. 

By the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that cycle of catastrophe (Tem- 
plars’ Trial, kidnapping of the Pa- 
pacy, Great Schism, Black Plague, 
Hundred Years War, peasant ris- 
ings, Turkish invasion), the stereo- 
type was complete. In the 1390s two 
women were burned in Milan for 
joining a demon-worshipping cult; 
one of them had had intercourse 
(she said) with a creature named 
Lucifels. It was another hundred 
years before the handbook of witch- 
hunters, Malleus Maleficarum or 
The Hammer of Witches, appeared, 
and still another before the full tide 
of the witch craze swept across Eu- 
rope, but the image of the witch 
conspirator had been drawn and the 
social implement for making her 
bear testimony against herself had 
been proved. Henceforth the pow- 
erful could point to a reason for the 
recurrent difficulties of life, for bad 
crops, the disasters of war, for ill- 
ness, misery, and early death. Power 
could name its enemies and at once 
discredit them by showing, out of 
their own mouths, that they were 
agents of Satan. 

On the face of it, this might seem 
advantageous for the powerful, in- 
asmuch as any opposition could be 
smeared with the taint of demon- 
ism. Moreover, this “bent” causality 
could be used to direct the anger 
and discontent of the common folk 
away from those in charge. It was a 
mighty weapon: but we would go 
wrong, I think, if we assumed that 
it was one the powerful enjoyed us- 
ing. They too were terrified. Were 
they not engaged in battle with su- 
perhuman powers of darkness? The 
special horror of the witch craze 
was that it was created not by greed 
and trickery, but by a paranoia 
which dehumanized one's enemies, 
a paranoia that spread through the 
central structure of society and be- 
came epidemic. It was a disorder 
not of politics but of philosophy. 

Can that happen again? Does the 
current tide of interest in the occult 
portend the onset of that sleep of 
reason in which monsters are born? 
Its hard to discuss this question 
without appearing to take seriously 
what is intellectually ridiculous. But 
though the content of present-day 
occultism is certainly ridiculous, the 
extraordinary range and the rank, 


continuing growth of these phenom- 
ena suggest that there's something 
going on we should pay attention 
to. 

A cursory glance at the popular 
press turns up an embarrassment of 
examples. Round the corner from 
where I was born on respectable 
Brooklyn Heights, for example, 
there's a dealer in magic and spells 
who boasts of supplying hundreds 
of witch covens with the materials 
and implements they require for 
their sacramental rites. Naturally he 
ships to dear old loopy Los Angeles. 
but he also has clients in Middle- 
American St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
A lecturer at Notre Dame, dis- 
cussing the literary topic of "Witch- 
craft in Shakespeare," was thanked 
by a young listener “for taking us 
witches seriously." The 1970 gradu- 
ating class at Berkeley included the 
world's first B.A. in magical stud- 
ies—except, I suppose, for Faust. 
Courses are now being offered at 
accredited institutions on Satanism 
(in Boston), vampirism (in San 
Francisco), and witchcraft (in Wis- 
consin). On the nonfiction best-seller 
list for six months, and leading it as 
I write, is a volume advancing the 
idea that a large area of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean is hexed by supernatural 
forces. Some of us sing to our 
plants, some of us photograph 
auras. More people turned out to 
see a movie in which the Devil was 
exorcised from the body of a tor- 
mented child than usually go to 
church; and some churchmen said 
they thought that this was a good 
way to attract religious dropouts 
back to the faith of their fathers. 

The Air Force spent months and 
millions investigating reports of Un- 
identified Flying Objects, and the 
public credulity which instigated the 
inquiry was not for one moment ap- 
peased by negative official findings. 
ESP and telepathy, psychic energy 
which acts on material objects ap- 
parently without using material 
means, the recollection of incidents 
from earlier lives—reports of all 
these activities generate litters of 
guests for late-night talk shows. All 
we are missing at the moment are a 
rain of frogs and the telekinesis of 
some astonished peasant from 
Novosibirsk to Madison Square 
Garden, and it’s entirely possible 
that these events will transpire be- 
fore my words see print. 


Does this matter? Isn’t it simply 
up-to-date evidence of that eternal 
human desire to be fooled which 
filled the pockets of P. T. Barnum 
and supplied H. L. Mencken with 
matter for columns of amusing 
copy? I want, with Cohn’s book as 
my text, to consider why it might 
matter. For what we are witnessing 
today is not just superstition, but a 
strong growth in delusionary think- 
ing, delusions that are being chosen 
by an awful lot of people in prefer- 
ence to standard, orthodox ex- 
planations of cause and effect in the 
world around us. This suggests that 
traditional patterns of causality are 
felt to be insufficient. They are. For 
example, it’s clear that the actual 
scientific and technological working 
of our society isn’t understood by 
most of its members, and that they 
aren't interested in understanding it. 
Jacob Bronowski remarked on this 
with sorrow at the end of the televi- 
sion series in which he did his Her- 
culean and charismatic best to en- 
lighten us about just this scientific 
basis of social reality. “I am in- 
finitely saddened," he said, "to find 
myself suddenly surrounded . . . by 
a sense of terrible loss of nerve, à 
retreat into Zen Buddhism; 
into falsely profound questions 
about Are we not just animals at 
bottom; into ESP and mystery... . 
We are a scientific civilization: that 
means, a civilization in which 
knowledge and its integrity are cru- 
cial." 

Bronowski was not declaring that 





scientific knowledge is complete. A 
wilderness of unexplained events 
lies about us, pointing to unused 
energies. For all we know, our 
grandchildren will gossip with each 
other by ESP as easily as we do by 
that unknown-to-our-ancestors 1n- 
strument. the telephone; an in- 
strument whose workings are, in- 
cidently, incomprehensible to most 
of us who use it. The body of 
knowledge changes but, as Bro- 
nowski said, its integrity must re- 
main: the sense that a fact is test- 
able, a hypothesis capable of being 
sustained or disproved on exact 
grounds which can be replicated in 
different laboratories by different in- 
dividuals at different times. It is this 
integrity which guarantees our 
shared reality, our common under- 
standing of cause and effect—and it 
is failing. Said Herman Slater, pro- 
prietor of The Warlock Shop on 
Brooklyn Heights, “When you buy 
an airplane ticket, you're putting 
faith in someone's power to fly you 
somewhere. Why shouldn't a love- 
philter give you the confidence that 
you're going to get where you want 
with your love object?" 

Mr. Slater is obviously the victim 
of a confusion about what goes on 
inside his head and what goes on 
outside. And he isn't the only one. 
Now, it may be that Western 
science has not paid enough atten- 
tion to the inside of our heads, that 
is, to the emotional and relational 
context of human life. Cohn sug- 
gests that the rigorous demands of 
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medieval Christianity may also have 
been too difficult for the average 
man, just as scientific knowledge as 
it is communicated or not communi- 
cated today is too difficult. 

Of course the experts know how 
to fix things when they go wrong, 
how to repeat the experiments that 
told us DNA is structured in a 
double helix, or that muons and 
pions peel off from the nucleus in 
different directions. (If they don’t, 
please write.) But experts hesitate to 
talk to the laity. What they know is 
so complex, the laity is so ignorant! 
So the split grows, as it was already 
doing when C. P. Snow bemoaned 
the lack of communication between 
The Two Cultures. The experts get 
more expert, the laity becomes more 
dependent on them as it becomes 
less capable of valuing their work. 

The human psyche needs ex- 
planations. Children ask Why? as 
soon as they know what the word 
means. Explanations tell us how to 
behave, how things connect, what to 
expect. If the experts can’t elucidate 
their explanation to our satisfaction, 
we look for another. Cohn shows us 
how swarms of demons and evil- 
working witches "explained" the 
misfortunes of earlier times. These 
were false causalities. They didn't 
work. But—as Cohn also shows—they 
were not therefore abandoned. Let us 
not, consequently, suppose that con- 
temporary occultism will be aban- 
doned because it is false and 
doesn't work. On the contrary, it 
may grow, as the witch craze grew. 
Its prevalence has increased, its 
power may also, just as did the 
power attributed to demons and 
their witch agents, for if occult prac- 
tices are held (inside our heads) to 
explain and direct events in the ex- 
ternal world, if they can be seen as 
the cause of misfortune and mis- 
fortune happens, then many of us 
will *know" that occult practices are 
powerful. We will fear them. We 
will try appeasement and it will fail. 
We will project our fears onto the 
world outside our heads, looking for 
scapegoats to focus on, constructing 
enemies lists. Surely our recent his- 
tory makes it hard to deny that 
power and paranoia can exist to- 
gether. Power and paranoia, in com- 
bination, produced the great witch- 
hunt. 

What can protect us from such a 
grotesque potentiality? Not reason 
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alone, for reason can’t answer emo- 
tional needs. The great witch-hunt 
was not a phenomenon of the Dark 
Ages; it coincided with Renaissance, 
Reformation, the age of discovery, 
the birth of the Royal Society, the 
bursting energy of a rising middle 
class—with the founding of modern 
times. Protection has to be sought, 
rather, in a shared understanding of 
the workings of the world outside 
our heads. When that once more 
prevailed, the witch-hunt ended. So, 
though it’s a mistake, I think, to 


condemn the rise of occultism in 
our society as evil, or even as 
merely silly, it is not wrong to see it 
as a symptom of possible irrational- 
ity which can breed evil. It can do 
that if it splits us off from each 
other and permits some of us to de- 
value others until they become not 
merely subhuman, but so alien to us 
that we feel no connection at all. 

Modern technological society is 
no more immune to that disease 
than were our superstitious fore- 
bears. 
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~ CULTURE WATCH 


by Benjamin DeMott 


Are nicknames finished? I remem- 
ber living somewhat enviously in a 
world of Billies, Bobbies, Howies, 
and other affectionate diminutives 
as a boy. (In my particular 
WASPville, “Benny” never had a 
run.) But for some time now great 
swarms of folk have been in- 
troducing themselves as Richard, 
Christopher. Nathaniel . .. young 
mothers seem to like being full and 
distant with their tads . . . and 
among strangers at meetings, I’ve 
noticed a reluctance, even upon so- 
licitation, to strip down my handle 
to Ben. I know how it feels to be on 
the receiving end when, offering you 
his first name, somebody proposes 
you say William, not Bill. (It feels 
the same as being told you need to 
adjust your clothing.) But I'm less 
certain about exactly what Whole- 
namers are trying to tell themselves 
through these manners. After great 
pain, a formal feeling comes: Is the 
pain the reign of old-style Rotary 
bonhomie, excessive heartiness, in- 
stant palsmanship? (*Hi! I’m d 
as convention nametags used to 
read.) Are mothers and fathers who 
rule out nickmames for their wee 
ones simply expressing a hope that 
the kid'll clear out soon, no need 
for lengthy nurturing, practically a 
voter at birth? 

My theory, tentatively held, is 
that the end of the nickname is the 
latest symptom of the latest 
plague—i.e., rampant self-impor- 
tance, rampant self-love. Every man 
his own inviolable Somebody, 
zipped, locked, professionally rever- 





ent in his address to himself. But 
who can be sure? Nothing is certain 
except that the trend isn't regional, 
some hard-nosed Yankee thing. I 
was provoked into these broodings 
the other day in a steamboat- 
restaurant called the River Queen, 
hove to at a Portland, Oregon, 
dock. Clubbable, into a second 
drink, I asked the (younger) chap 
opposite me at the table please to 
cut out Benjamin, and at once—no 
answering grin—l was set straight: 
"Nathan, if you don't mind," the 
youngster murmured, “I can't stand 
Nat.” 


* * * 


Self-importance obtrudes occa- 
sionally in H. Bruce Franklin’s 
BACK WHERE YOU CAME FROM 
(Harper’s Magazine Press, $7.95), a 
“political autobiography” by the 
self-styled communist revolutionary 
who was sacked as a Stanford prof 
in 1971 for a speech inciting “dis- 
ruption of University functions.” 
But it’s not Ego that’s made the 
book a troubling read for me. The 
author begins with an explanation 
of Stanford’s place in the mili- 
tary-industrial complex, a survey of 
public events preceding the behav- 
ior that turned this teacher's col- 
leagues against him, and an account 
of the "special [roles] in the preser- 
vation of the empire" played by the 
individual members of the select 
university advisory board that voted 
to dismiss him. Next come chapters 
about childhood in Flatbush, 
schooling (P.S. 99, Brooklyn 


Friends, Amherst), summer jobs, 
marriage, a hitch as a navigator in 
an air refueling wing of the Strate- 
gic Air Command, graduate school, 
academic success, first gestures of 
protest against the svstem. The 
pivotal period in the author's politi- 
cal education was 1966, when he 
and his wife shepherded a Stanford- 
in-France group. attended Commu- 
nist party rallies adcressed by, 
among others, peasart speakers 
from the north of Vietnam, and 
demonstrated in the Paris streets 
against the war and the United 
States. (The Paris chapter is the 
most interesting in the book.) In its 
closing pages, Back Where You 
Came From attempts to read the 
present mood of America, totting up 
130 million citizens currently at the 
edge of revolution, likening their 
state of mind to that of the peasants 
Mao knew were Stirring in the 
twenties. 

Pm skeptical—but the problem 
that matters most is the unrelenting 
coherence of Bruce Franklin's imag- 
ined world. Few hints of random- 
ness in these chapters, no puzzles, 
no inexpressibles, no episodes of 
malignity or benignity minus mal- 
ice; instead, a world of reasons, a 
place where everything adds up. 
"David Packard . . . gave $2.6 mil- 
lion to Stanford two Gays after I 
was fired.” Brooks and Ransom and 
Tate laid on the New Criticism as 
“a conscious counterattack on rising 
proletarian culture," aiming to 
"blind us to social and moral real- 
ity.” Sociology and psychiatry were 
devised as bourgeois plots against 
nonconformists. Empsen diddled 
with ambiguity, Ciano enjoyed the 
"beautiful" bombs he dropped, 
General Dynamics fattens its profits, 
all for the same reason, nowhere a 
loose end. 

Coherence on this scale usually 
comes at a price, and it’s quite dear 
here. Twenty years ago—sorry about 
the personal reminiscemce, but it's 
unavoidable—I used to see Bruce 
Franklin once or twice a week, as 
his tutor; he came by te chat about 
an undergraduate honors thesis. The 
project we worked on—ecomparisons 
of G. B. Shaw on class issues with 
proletarian playwrights of the 
thirties—looks “outlandish” to him 
now (he could easily be right: I was 
in my twenties at the time, still 
finding my way as a teacher); we 


shouldn’t have come out, he says, 
admiring Shaw’s complexity and 
putting down the proles. But the 
comparisons had to come out that 
way, Bruce thinks, because of the 
class structure of our particular 
tutor-tutee relationship. What we 
had going in my office those many 
years ago was, it seems, a social al- 
legory, wherein I was Higgins to his 
Eliza. This takes some doing. Fact 
says Bruce was in some sense a 
preppie, a full-time college boy 
Frisbeeing in the quadrangle sun- 
light, a member-to-be of the officer 
classes, while I was one of your 
high school Harrys, an enlisted 
man, a worked-his-way-through- 
night-school type. Fact says Bruce 
visited me and my wife at home 
with his wife and babe, caught us 
making do in a collapsing house 
without indoor plumbing. Fact says 
Bruce’s Christmas cards and notes 
about promotions, articles accepted, 
books in progress, always communi- 
cated (in those days) awareness that 
his old tutor knew academic poverty 
and debt from inside. But not a 
whiff of this breathes in the book. I 
become a wellborn elegant gent, 
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theres only one Jude the Obscure 
in the room, and coherence and 
simplicity are undisturbed. 

A my:hy work, in short: con- 
spiracy never ravels out into honor- 
able confusion and contradiction be- 
cause the mythmaker, no Pynchon, 
can't let it happen. Everything ev- 
erywhere dovetails . . . Next up for 
the author of Back Where You 
Came From is a treatise on writers 
in prison, supported by a handsome, 
just-announced Rockefeller Humani- 
ties grant. l've heard people who've 
seen the proposal—John Knowles, 
the foundation's head, among 
them—comment enthusiastically in 
public about its promise. Listening, 
I thought of the bit in the Matthew 
Arnold poem that says you're grow- 
ing old when you “hear the world 
applaud the hollow ghost/ Which 
blamed the living man." Bruce 
Franklin is a youngster still, no hol- 
low ghost, and there's an element of 
fresh start in the present project and 
in the life. Good luck to both. 
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and sports that grows ever more in- 
clusive, complex, and amusing, until 
at length it wins its way through to 
here: “I am inclined to think that 
the antijock hostility at Harvard 
. reflects the fact that many fac- 
ulty members and quite a few 
bright students suffered in their 
school . . . days from envy of the 
star athlete and his prowess with 
women, perhaps from a sense of 
their own inferiority by old-fash- 
ioned definitions of competitive 
masculinity." There are a dozen 
chapters of unassumingly pene- 
trating comment on university life 
in EDUCATION AND POLITICS AT HAR- 
VARD (McGraw-Hill, $15.95; co- 
author is Seymour Martin Lipset). 


* * * 


Correcting galley proof on the 
phone recently for an article not for 
this journal, I had a bumpy mo- 
ment with an editor. The piece was 
a report on a conference about 
schools and society, and the bump 
came as I started complaining about 
the insertion in my copy, by the 
editors, of a snippet of Timestyle. 
The sentence I’d written began, 
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“Leonard Michaels, a writer and an 
intelligent man . . ." The galley 
proof mailed to me by the magazine 
read differentlv: "Writer Leonard 
Michaels, an intelligent man . . ." 

"Read us again what you've got 
in the galley," said the editor. He 
listened and then interrupted: 
"What's going on?" he said. "That's 
not what l've got." He proceeded to 
read another set of words alto- 
gether. “Writer Leonard Michaels, a 
handsome and intelligent man . . .” 
My turn. “What?” said I. "That's 
not mine. I never wrote that." 

Sound of papers shuffling, and 
then came a chortle: “My God, it's 
the Sabotage,” the editor said, 
laughing louder. “Don’t you get it? 
Go back a page. See where you 
have June Wilson? You say, ‘June 
Wilson, a beautiful . . . and articu- 
late Manhattan matron—’ They hit 
you, that's all, the libbies in the of- 
fice. They do it all the time now. 
They rewrite. One sexist remark de- 
serves another. If she's beautiful, 
he's handsome. (More laughter.) 
Aren't you kinda ashamed?" 


* * * 


Two years ago, aiming to best the 
Today show, CBS teamed a young 
newspaperwoman named Sally 
Quinn with Hughes Rudd on its 
morning news program. Ms. Quinn, 
who quit the job after eight months, 
tells why it didn't work in WE'RE 
GOING To MAKE You A STAR 
(Simon and Schuster, $7.95). In the- 
ory, the tale ought to be harrowing: 
upper management promoted this 
anchorperson as a killer-lady sex- 
bomb, taught her nothing about 
how to master her new trade, per- 
mitted middle-management thugs to 
shake her down in sexual bargain- 
ing as failure grew more evident. 
(According to Ms. Quinn, one pro- 
ducer was especially aggressive. 
"We're going to make you a star," she 
quotes him as saying, as he volun- 
teered to choose her on-camera 
clothes and eyeglasses. Immediately 
thereafter, by her account, he began 
relentlessly propositioning her.) The 
evidence is overwhelming that 
few branches of show biz rate with 
telly in density of rascals and cow- 
ards. 

But, appalling as some details are, 
the effect of Ms. Quinn’s chronicle 
of disaster is to concentrate the 
mind not on beastliness but rather 


on human resilience—the power of 
intelligence and unillusioned inner 
balance to stand off the meanest, 
cheesiest beleaguerer. Our heroine 
has a fault or two, to be sure, as 
she herself is aware—a touch of 
Army brat Smith girl posh, a share 
of the general appetite for quick 
fame, a tendency when wounded to 
slide off into fantasy (when Dick 
Cavett asked to come on her pro- 
gram to plug the Hepburn inter- 
view, "I started talking about him a 
lot, ‘Dick and P this and ‘Dick and 
P that, so everyone would under- 
stand that I had important 
friends"). But at her core she's a 
brainy, forthright woman who, 
alone in a maelstrom, hung on to 
her wits and humor, and eventually 
made it to shore. 

The key lesson for the victim ap- 
pears uncomplicated: a decent 
night's sleep is an undervalued 
thing. A key pleasure for the lay 
reader is the sight of underlings re- 
sisting the pretensions of the 
mighty. (It’s somehow heartening to 
know that among CBS commoners, 
the network’s London correspondent 
is spoken of as the Duke of Colling- 
wood.) A key point for litcrit is the 
persistence of old-time forms. The 
Washington Post, for which Ms. 
Quinn yearned, may not qualify as 
the Heavenly City, and books like 
We're Going To Make You a Star 
probably weren’t invented for the 
purpose of replacing sermons. But 
what we have here is, undoubtedly, 
a morality play, temptation dueled 
and licked in the wasteland. I 
watched Ms. Quinn negotiate the 
Slough of Despond with more than 
a few tremors of dread, and was 
downright delighted by her escape. 


* * * 


Interviews with the stony mum 
and dad of the groom in a Royal 
Wedding airplane crash 
story about Vatican plans for com- 
bating porn flicks in Madrid ... 
chat with the new seven-foot basket- 
ball millionaire . . . Remorseless 
Experimental Revelations of a 
loony, rich, California household 
called the Louds. . . . Suppose you 
decided to take arms against this 
TV assault on ordinariness, these 
news-show -documentary -shoot-’em- 
up profiles of the world as Celebri- 
ties and Gunshot Wounds. How 
would you make your move? 


First (1 should argue) you'd locate 
the contemporary  film-makers— 
among the best are Richard Lea- 
cock and the Frederick Wiseman of 
High School, but there are dozens 
of talented others—who’ve shown 
how dailiness, the “unscripted” 
thing itself, can be tactfully and 
artfully filmed, shaped. interpreted. 
Next, you'd gather together a crowd 
of foundation and media folk to 
view samples of this werk, much of 
which has so far been sereened only 
by and for friends of the artists. To 
this gathering you'd invite a literary 
historian to review the processes by 
which middle life made its way into 
stories and poems, in particular the 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth-cen- 
tury phases of the development, 
when books and writing mattered to 
mass audiences as film and TV mat- 
ter now. (The processes in question 
are those that made it possible for 
literary men and women to write 
unashamedly and  unsentimentally 
about, well, a sensitive. self-pitying 
father losing control while baby- 
sitting . .. an adventure-hungry 
boy breaking up with his girl. . .a 
wife asking her priest’s permission 
to fantasize about the identity of 
her bed partner of thirty years . . 
a suburban dog owner touched by 
his dying puppy’s dutifulness in 
hauling himself to the newspaper to 
do his business . . .) You'd also ask 
in a psychologist of some sort to ex- 
plain to the crowd why it's dan- 
gerous for a population never to see 
itself clearly. never te experience 
representations and reorderings of 
its concerns and activities in works 
of art (as opposed to formulaic 
soaps or upbeat family mags). 

What else? Possibly you’d need a 
man or woman of passion to hold 
forth on the obligations of everyone 
present to stop nattering about 
“what the people want” and begin 
dwelling on the truth that we don’t 
know what we want until we see 
what we're regularly offered. And fi- 
nally, you'd need a suggestion box— 
a place for dropping off ideas about 
people of special interest. (I myself 
am keen at the moment to see a 
film artist follow a transfer student 
from a community college as he or 
she works at doping out the scene 
at, say, Williams or Wellesley .. . 
Also: an hour about a Girl Scout 
leader’s preparations for a flying-up 
ceremony together with pieces of 


the evening, including the singing of 
“Barges,” couldn't easily miss . . .) 

At a meeting on another subject 
last month, media people present, I 
went on for a while as above, and 
when I arrived home I had a letter 
from a friend who's an independent, 
award-winning TV documentary 
producer: 


Dear Ben: 

I didn't have a chance to tell you 
Thursday—but the idea of a show 
about “dailyness” [my friend's spell- 
ing] is not new. 

Along with 
of ————— , | own title to a show 
called ————— . It has been making 
the rounds at the networks now for 
two years (unsuccessfully). It is a 
live-on-tape show, daytime in na- 
ture, and would focus on special 
events in the lives of ordinary citi- 
zens—marriages, graduations, births, 
deaths, survival under extraordinary 
circumstances (floods, hurricanes), 
the first experience of a child being 
present at the birth of an animal on 
a farm, etc. etc. etc. Our list of pos- 
sible events goes on and on, and al- 
though we never used the word 
“dailyness” to describe it, it is a 
show about ordinary people, real 
people, in real life situations. If you 
are bending the ear of any potential 
advertisers or network TV people, 
we'd be delighted to hear about it. I 
must tell you that TV executives 
have not shown much interest in 
dailyness to this point, except if that 
dailyness can be controlled under 
soap opera conditions. And we are 
promising to do an honest show—no 
hokeyness, basically unscripted. . . 


I have an anxiety about “basi- 
cally” (why not wholly unscripted?). 
I’m nervous too about putting this 
enterprise in the hands of a single 
producer possessing a fixed (with re- 
spect, conventional) documentary 
style. The value of the mirror in the 
roadway resided in the variousness 
of the angles—Stendhal’s, Joyce's, 
Hemingway’s, majors, minors, jok- 
ers... . Shouldnt we be talking 
about a medium of expression for 
scores, maybe even hundreds, of 
new young workers in film? But all 
this is fussbudgetry: the sane re- 
sponse is, Roll "Em. If anybody in 
the readership has a slice of guile 
about how to move my friend's idea 
off the shelf, jot it to me, please, 
and I'll see that he gets it quickly. 


* * * 


The good hi-fi is in my study and 
our current sophomore is home for 
the summer; hence we're again pro- 
prietors by propinquity of a smok- 
ing pop & rock collection. Nights 
when the sophomore plays ball or 
improves his mind at the flicks, I 
check out old favorites—at an ob- 
scenely meek (says youth) decibel 
level—and probe items new to me. 
(Pm hot for The Wailers lately, still 
regard the witty vocal sounds in Al 
Green's “Call Me" album as this 
artists finest hour, and believe that, 
in “Pm In Love” and “Until You 
Come Back To Me,” Aretha Frank- 
lin is as variously splendid as she 
has been. in song, for ages.) 

There is, as I admit, a mutability 


dimension to these pleasures. Sum- 


mers end and, by experience, I 
know that after each passage 
through :his musical cycle—learning 
in June to savor your youngster's 
latest stuff; making a joke toward 
Labor Day as it’s packed back into 
the college-bound locker—the house 
seems stiller and emptier than be- 
fore. (We're now into our third 
sophomore.) But Pm miles from a 
downer at the moment. The real 
owner of these records heads south 
in a wee« or two to visit his friend, 
and while he's gone there'll be 
shameless larking here—way-out, lu- 
dicrously uninhibited midnight sing- 
alongs (with Ray Charles), possibly 
some wild dancing as well. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


RAGTIME by E. L. Doctorow. Ran- 
dom House, $8.95. Here is an ex- 
ceptionally original and pleasurable 
novel. The author combines real 
and imaginary characters, confuses 
real and imaginary events, and out 
of this high-handed mix creates a 
tragicomic panorama of the ferment 
of one society in the early years of 
this century. The book is packed 
with intelligence and audacity. 


THE ANNOTATED DRACULA by Bram 


Stoker. Introduction, notes, and bib- 
liography by Leonard Wolf. Clark- 
son N. Potter, $15.00. Professor 
Wolf has applied all the refinements 
of formal scholarship to Stoker as 
earnestly as though he were dealing 
with Shakespeare. While it is of 
some interest to learn that Stoker 
backed his fantastic tale with solid 
historical and geographical research, 
this is a small eddy in a project that 
scratches up a great deal of mean- 
ingless dust. It also scratches up a 
question: How often, regardless of 
the subject, is this sort of rooting af- 
ter minutiae truly worthwhile? 
Maps, drawings, photographs, and 
decorations by 5átty. 


THE SURFACE OF EARTH by Reyn- 
olds Price. Atheneum, $12.50. Mr. 
Price chronicles, for forty slow 
years, the affairs of a southern fam- 
ily addicted to uncomfortable mar- 
rages, interminably evasive conver- 
sations, and persistent misery. Since 
all these troubles appear to arise 
from the bad upbringing of one 
character, and since that upbringing 
precedes the events of the novel and 
is never described, the whole affair 
becomes unconvincing to the verge 
of absurdity, despite the author’s 
skillful prose. The book has one dis- 
tinction, however. It undoubtedly 
contains the largest number of 
deaths in childbirth ever packed 
into a single novel. 


MADAME CATHERINE by Irene 
Mahoney. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan, $12.95. Thanks to the 
St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre 
and lesser aberrations, the reputa- 


tion of Catherine de Medici has ri- 
valed that of the black widow spi- 
der. Her present biographer argues 
that the lady was not willfully 
mean, but rather an opportunist 
who took whatever course seemed, 
at the moment, most likely to sup- 
port her single unwavering ambi- 
tion. That was to keep her sons (a 
wretched crew, but their deficiencies 
cannot have been Catherine’s 
choice) on the throne of France de- 
spite civil disorder, ambitious royal 
cousins, Spanish greed, and the irre- 
sponsible house of Lorraine. Ms. 
Mahoney's defense is that if Cath- 
erine was vacillating and cruel on 
occasion, her enemies were treacher- 
ous and consistently crueler. It is 
not a bad case. 


BEHIND A Mask by Louisa May Al- 
cott. Morrow, $8.95. Before she fi- 
nally hit the bull’s-eye with Little 
Women, Louisa Alcott published a 
number of thrillers under a pseudo- 
nym. Madeleine Stern, with the 
help of Leona Rostenberg, has 
unearthed these gothic potboilers, 
and four are included in this vol- 
ume. Ms. Stern’s introduction is use- 
ful, reconstructing the history of the 
stories’ publication and pointing out 
the testy feminist undercurrent 
which runs through all of them. 
What she does not point out is a bit 
of larceny by Miss Alcott. The her- 
oine of Behind a Mask is Becky 
Sharp, triumphant. The stories, inci- 
dentally, are still readable. 


SHIPWRECK by John Fowles, pho- 
tography by the Gibsons of Scilly. 
Little, Brown, $7.95. The Gibsons 
were early photographers with a tri- 
bal interest in wrecks, which have 
always been plentiful around the 
Scilly Isles and the Lizard. Their 
striking pictures of doomed ships 
run from 1872 to the present. Mr. 
Fowles’s concise, graceful text is 
particularly interesting for a canny 
analysis of the reasons behind the 
enduring fascination of shipwrecks. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE by S. 


Schoenbaum. Oxford University 
Press, $50.00. The subtitle of this 
handsome big book is “A Documen- 
tary Life.” and it is accurate. Profes- 
sor Schoenbaum. while occasionally 
reporting rumor or speculation, ac- 
cepts as fact only what can be 
learned through surviving docu- 
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Brigid Brophy's 


new book 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
GOD IN HIS SEARCH 
FOR THE BLACK GIRL 


A Novel and Some Fables 


“is wise and witty... Brigid Brophy is 
balanced, erudite, sensible, unsub- 
missive to shrill sociological 
shibboleths, above all unscared. 
There are not many New ‘ork intel- 
lectuals who could contrive a volume 
as tasty and nutritious as this. 

— Anthony Burgess, 

New York Times 

Book Review 






C ES E 


$7.95 at all bookstores | 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


ments (reproduced in facsimile), 
which proves to be quite enough to 
establish the career of a hard-work- 
ing professional playwright. There is 
no attempt to deduce anything 
about Shakespeare from his plays or 
poems, for Prof. Schoenbaum ap- 
preciates the vagaries of the dra- 
matic imagination, and refuses to 
take “the risk of confusing the 
dancer with the dance.” A relief, af- 
ter the recent fantasies of A. L. 
Rowse. Notes, index. 


VOICES OF THE RAINBOW edited by 
Kenneth Rosen. Viking, $8.95. The 
contemporary American Indian 
poets whose work Mr. Rosen has 
collected in this anthology come 
from many areas, and while there is 
a pervasive sense of loss and op- 
pression in their poetry, there are 
also humor, whimsy, and a variety 
of styles. They speak with distinctive 
voices. 


SLAMMER by Ben Greer. Atheneum, 


$8.95. Mr. Greer’s story of life in 
prison includes all the brutal absur- 
dities made familiar by the newspa- 
pers, but it is no predictable docu- 
mentary novel. The characters have 
life and variety. The build-up to riot 
moves like a good suspense story. 
This is a tough-minded, accom- 
plished first novel. 


SEE THE OLD LADY DECENTLY by B. 
S. Johnson. Viking, $6.95. The late 
British author fused his mother’s life 
and death into a lament for the 
glory and decline of his country, or 
intended to do so. He had com- 
pleted only this first of three pro- 
posed volumes (the others were to 
be Buried Although and Amongst 
Those Left Are You) when he killed 
himself. Under the circumstances, 
the muddle of methods in the 
work—prose, verse, history, pseudo- 
history, and incoherent descriptions 
of colonial scenery—inevitably leads 
the reader to suspect incipient men- 
tal breakdown where the author 
claims the influence of Laurence 
Sterne. A strange book, sometimes 
moving, more often exasperating. 


POWER WITH GRACE by Ishbel 


Ross. Putnam’s, $10.00. A biography 
of the second Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son which tells a great deal about 
her hats but little about what went 
on under them. 





“An angry, cuttingly 
matter-of-fact, deeply 
humane novel”? The New Yorker 
“Impressive” The New Republic 


Nobel de eda 
author , 


HEINRICH BÖLL 


THE LOST HONOR OF 





A Book-of-the-Month Club 
Featured Alternate 
Trarslated by Leila Vennewitz 
Jacket Illustration by Dave Christensen 


$7.95 W / ; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company Che 
CH 


HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 
Heading 


Copy 


I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 


City... Sae Zip 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min............... 
Per word 6 times in one contract year.. 
Per word 12. times in one contract year. > 
Classified Display: 1 time—$80 per col. inch 

6 times—$70 per col. inch 

12 times—$60 per col. inch 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom- 
pany copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 
necessary. The Atlantic reserves the right to refuse ad- 
vertisements which we consider to be of questionable 
taste or inteni. 


For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist o month prior to date of each issue. 


Post Office box Number count as two words. Zip code 
counts as ope word. We do not accept Atlantic box 
numbers at ‘his*time. 


Please write for additional information: 


Jo-Ann Isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
























































for the Amateur Craftsman (300 pages of Montes- 
sori and original materials for early learning) $8 
plus 50¢ handling from Montessori Workshop, 501 
Salem Drive, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKH, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


on 








ginning at $6.50 per page. (202) 722-0909, Re- 
search Reports, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20012 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


CUSTOM DESIGNED MONOGRAMS add distinction 
to your personal stationery, wedding notes, busi- 
ness, etc., Excellent gift. Send narre & initials de- 
sired (up to 3), & 4.95 to Identics, 16 Chapin Rd., 
Newton, Mass. 02159 
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M. n LITERARY INTERESTS BOOKS SERVICES 

c D . BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 

US on gu gala Mab ye seks hoe rs ors Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
— —- AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. ——_ > NNN F. D. BROWNE 

E POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in coopera- Certified Writing Analyst 

a BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, | tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 

Dis cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral | PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A, Whittier, CA P.O. Box 327 

ay Park, N.Y. 11001. 90607 Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 

à Writing and education consultants. All services PERIODICALS 
s available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 

and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- | There is no quick and easy formula for writing RECORDS AND TAPES 

7 ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. Success-but' for time-tested, honest instruction in |. n o u uee 
i aE Ee L — | writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the | SHOW ALBUMS—Rare; Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
É i WRITERS: “‘UNSALABLE’’ MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- list 50¢. Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, George- 
= THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd | sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- | town, Connecticut 06829. 

— — St, New York City 10022. tors plus “Up-to-the-minute. lists: telling where do | 00 —9——9————————————— 
E a sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- Rare Movie Soundtracks. Original Cast Albums. 
— RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- | scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., | Free List. SHOW MUSIC, Box 12, Wood River, Illi- 
= - ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. | 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. nois 62095 

— Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 

~ ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washingten 99328. OUT OF PRINT BOOKS MUSIC 

[o BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- | LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search | Young songwriters. Publish your own songs. Get 
23 vited. AUTHORS’ GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free | service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box | 100% profit. Details. Send $2 to Ron Wick Music 
E upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, | 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. Publishers, 31 Harding Terr., Newark, N.J. 07112 
=. 1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 —————————————— 
E NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search | Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
_ EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- | service. Chicago Boek Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago | Mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
AE scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
ui Ca. 91105. siluis eie: Metis tenta iti i eme taber e | SANOFI ran, DEIWEIRS GBIOCORD-BOZID 

es POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. SUNL we Firat aloes ce a. HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
“ns at LYF-At, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 Pie ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
ES OUT-OF-STATE BOOK SERVICE. Box 1253x. S cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
m -OF- , Box x, San : 

EL. Seeking ce. ev writer to collaborate on | Clemente, CA 92672 COE SEND TORA E OCC NE 
nm ovel. nd identifying interests-background, EPA ink 

Cd phone number: Roberts Saë Hether Seni Aüs- SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
tin. Texas 78704 BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBL GATION. Large | Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal. 
EU ; ; Stock. 30¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book | erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
sS BOOKS Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, mont, Mass. 01339. 

Fa Calif. 90805 ———_—- 
wt d . Ss eZee SCS” APPALACHIAN *BUEPDIMERS ZAN -EAREY AMERRE 
ER ISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- | EREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligation. Clo- | CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
MEUS free. Wants solicited, Transiboks, Box 44 House, Box 5134.B, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 | anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St, Newport 
— A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. le d li rna OTRA PIN TISCOS S. à por e 8 y o. TEPORE 
b^ ————————————————————————————— L 

a FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. feu ior Re cis acts a o nur Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
< Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, ! Reeorlóre. Récorder - Muck -Besintisis" Breidd 
^-- Rochester, N.Y. 14619. FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. EUN et vse ee 

EN Imprinting and special designing. Address AN. | Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
= - GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent | TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow | Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
Ex... rar i i Hie. | Springs, Ohio 45387. 78701 

= selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His 

<= - tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- ART 

3 = jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 

[m prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 Fern fronds, red oak clusters, birch boughs, buck- 
MAN laci eic í eye leaves—pure magic in bas relief backed with 
Bir o p NeW cote tacit a peat, | sauna 42.96 Ton entia 4.98, EREE | eee qum. Tese pt. AONA a 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 8. Point. Calif. 92629 ; copper toned. Each is a signature original, wired 
i. i f for hanging. Specify species and finish. $10 each. 
K 3 BUY 40 BOOKS FOR $3!! NOT A CLUB-CHOOSE SERVICES $2 deposit on C.O.D. Check or money order to 
VAR pde ees ere BOX 5893, C/G Enterprises, 403 Morris, Monroe, La. 71201 
I RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- | Children's drawings reproduced in 2!2' x 3’ wool 
v MONTESSORI ON A LIMITED BUDGET: A Manual sional. Facilities of the nation's capital. Rates be- rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 


any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 


“COLLECTORS SERIES" airplanes, automobiles, 
railroad prints ready for framing. Send $1.00 for 
catalog of these beautiful lithographs, ''Collectors 
Series", A.M., 161 W. Harrison, Chicago, lilinois 
60605 





BUMPERSTICKERS 


PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75e. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 
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GOURMET FOODS 


GOURMET FOODS 
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Square House Museum Cockbook. Rare 
Collection Nine hundred old and new reci- 
pes $7. Square House Museum, Box 276, 
Panhandle, Texas 79068. 









ECOLOGY 


DIVING? FISHING? MARINE SCIENCE? COASTAL 
ZONE CONSERVATION? JOIN LITTORAL SOCIETY, 
HIGHLANDS, N.J. 07732. FREE BROCHURE. 








ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recyclec notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


STAMPS 








GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting can be fun. Samples amd approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 


MEMO PADS 








Match your personality to one of our unique, ex- 
clusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. LEONARDO & MICHELANGELO, P.O. 
Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 90024 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








DARROW, a mountainside coeducational board- 
ing/day school. College prep, small classes, stimu- 
lating teachers. Team, recreational sports; outdoor 
program. Strong sense of community. Admissions 
without regard to race, religion, nationality. Write 
Porter Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, N.Y. 12125 





PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent's individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Micdletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (203) 345-5111 





FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT JR.-SR. ‘‘HIGH- 
SCHOOL AS FAMILY” AND SUMMER SLEEPAWAY 
CAMP. Accredited Prep curriculum plus Marine Bi- 
ology, Scuba Sailing, Deepsea Fishing, Waterski, 
Theatre, Cr. Writing, Tennis, Much More. Brochure 
describes above plus unique two week coed Camp 
sessions from June 22-Aug. 17, for only 40 kids, 
ages 8-16. ABBOTT SCHOOL LIVING AND LEARN- 
ING CENTER, P.O. Box 285, Key Largo, Fla. 
33037. 305-245-4610 





SEMESTER AT SEA—Accredited. Join the 10,000 
students from 450 colleges who've sailed with us 
to exotic ports worldwide. Financial aid available. 
Free catalog, World Campus Afioat, Orange, CA 
92666. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPOR"UNITIES 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1750-P, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87501 





ALASKA PIPELINE BOOM! Infermation on con- 
struction and non-construction jcbs in Alaska and 
on the pipeline—wages, addresses, qualifications — 
the true story from Alaska. $5.00. Denali Informa- 
tion Service, Box 1763, Anchorage, AK., 99510 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





ALASKA PIPELINE JOB INFORMATION. Over 50 
Employers of High Paying Jobs in construction, 
catering, surveying, dockworkers, and many more. 
Send $3.00 to P.O. Box 10733, Eugene, Ore. 
97401. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YU, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YU, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 


work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or | 


payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


AUSTRALJA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 535, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 15¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


EARN IMMEDIATELY STUFFING ENVELOPES. 
$25.00 HUNDRED. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. 
UNITED 38381/2 S VAN DYKE, SAN DIEGO, CA. 
92105 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PROFESSIONALS—top quality business/social sta- 
tionery at discount. Colorful sampler/catalogue 


50¢. Jacques Stationery, (395A) Wallingford, Ver- - E 


mont 05773. 








. $500 Monthly, stuffing envelopes, clipping news: a s 


papers. Rush self-addressed stamped envelope. é 


Galli, 1147 Pinrun, Manchester, Mo. 63011. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! — — 


| tell you what to write, where and how to sell, 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, Dept. C-135-P, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 





GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional’s complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, 3955 Nemo Road, Randallstown, Md. 





REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘Canadian Land Opportunities" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YV, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus ‘‘Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YV, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 





Five Acres virgin forest near Lake Huron. $8,500. 
Box 425, Thamesford, Ontario, NOM 2 MO 





CAMPING 





Ride the Trails of Colo. and Wyoming this Sum- 
mer, with Arboles D'Oro, Inc. (established 1969), 
the Equine Specialists -LEARN BY DOING— 
English/Western/ Well-trained Horses—Ages 15 
and up—$179.00 Per Week, live-on-June 16 thru 
Aug. 24, 3 to 10 week session. A.D.O. Box 126 
RR1, Conifer, Colo. 80433. 303-838-4862, 838- 
4167 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 





VACATIONS 





Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 





Enjoy restfui vacation on charming 100 acre farm 
South East Pennsylvania excellent food, Inter- 
national atmosphere. Henry Muller, Hidden Valley 
Farm, RD #1, East Greenville, Pa. 18041 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 


164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 


AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Ab Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


TRAVEL 








COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 


fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 


istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France 


“CHILDREN OF THE WORLD AND HOW THEY 
GROW”. Family of Man Seminar, planned with 
UNICEF announces five escorted tours. ORIENT, 


. November 3-18 $1599 from San Francisco: EAST 


AFRICA, January 15-February 5 $1999 from New 
York; AROUND-THE-WORLD, April 1-May 1 (re- 
peated July 29-August 29) $2990 from New York; 
RUSSIA and EASTERN EUROPE, June 24-July 15 
$1797 from New York. Slight additional airfare 
from other cities. $35 registration fee. Limit thirty 
adults. Write: Harold Kuebler, Director Family of 
Man Seminars, c/o Cesia Travel Service, 415 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


EXPEDITION ‘ROUND THE WORLD Remote 
places—Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Figi, 
etc. 180’ yacht. Share expenses, Shipmates 
Wanted! Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, 
Dept. RW 8A Miami Beach, 39, Fla. 


AUTO TRAVEL SAVINGS GUARANTEED. Free De- 
tails or $3.00 to: Experience Plus . . . P.O. Box 
2606, Vancouver, WA. 98661 


NOVA SCOTIA WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS. Infor- 
mation, write Maritime Canoe Outfitters, R.R.1, 
Shelburne, Nova Scotia, BOT 1WO. 902 875-3055 


Travel along the Pan American from New York to 
Rio fully inclusive, departs Sept. 27, $1250. Trail 
Finders, 1759 E. 86th St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
46240 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
25e. Worldwide, 7427.A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 


FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-85, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 


SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-AM, Mis- 
hawaka, South Bend, Indiana 46615 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM-world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115 


TAROT COLOR CATALOG. Send 25¢. U.S. Games 
Systems. Dept. AM, 468 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016 
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Hawaiian Puka Shell Necklaces small white shells 
perfectly matched $16. p:pd, Airmail. Write Stacy 
P. O. Box 27283 Honolulu, Hawaii 96827 





Earn Bible Degrees—President or External train- 
ing—No degree Mill—Fundamental Bible Seminary 
& Bible College—P. O. Box 26591—Okla. City, 
Okla. 73126 





ROTTEN MEMORY? We'll remind you of birthdays, 
anniversaries, any dates. Write Memory-Date, 
Dept. A4, 36 Fox Lane, Shoreham, New York 
11786 


Embroider your own (or a friend's) astrological 
chart. Our kit contains your individual 12"x14" 
natal chart drawn in full color on fine crash linen, 
embroidery floss amd brief astrological analysis. 
$35. each kit. Include exact time and place of 
birth in your order. Neptune's Orb, 413 So. Pros- 
pect, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 


RUSSIAN NAMEPLATES—YOUR NAME IN RUS- 
SIAN printed on plastic. $2.50. Free Russian 
bumpersticker. Condra's, Box 3267-A, Santa Mon- 
ica, CA 90403 


WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fashion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 


PRIMAL INSTITUTE OF SAN FRANCISCO—Only Ja- 
nov approved facility offering Primal Therapy 
other than Los Angeles Institute. 30 Tanforan, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 94080 (415) 871-2496. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 


WEATHER 
INSTRUMENTS 


Amateur and Professional 
Ski Areas—Farms—Country 


Clubs—Mootels— Businesses 
Send for free brochure 
Mt. Washington Weather 
Instrument Company 
RFD #1 Dept. A 
Berlin, New Hampshire 03570 


HERB CALCULATOR- Shows your herbal needs. 
$1.25, creditable on $5 purchase. Nature's Sun- 
shine Products, 1648 Via Arriba, Palos Verdes Es- 
tates, Calif. 90274 


How intelligent are you? Self-scoring test reveals 
I.Q. in 45 minutes 99.9% accurate! Send $2 to- 


day —guaranteed!! d Pro ; 123/63 
Dept. 8B, Oakland, dcos TÉ Ta 
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BUDGET CHECKUP: Professiona! Financial consul- 
tant will throughly analyze your budget by mail 
and recommend improvements. Guaranteed. Send 
$10.00 to Ronaid Sanderson, 651 Glacier Trail 
South, Roselle, Illinois 60172 


ACUPUNCTURE without needles course. $10. 
BRECO, Box 26113, Ft. Worth, Texas 76116 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY —Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 


PYRAMIDOLOGY: extensive book and product list. 
Pyramids, 8143-B Big Bend, Webster Groves, Mo. 
63119 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 


LONELY?? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 


THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 


WHAT ARE YOUR VALUES? Sixty illustrated cards 
identify specific VALUES and challenge you to 
analyze yourself. $2.49; VALUE Publishing Com- 
pany, 10300 U.S. 19 N., Dept. T, Pinellas Park, 
Florida 33565. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Information: 
Dept. AM, R.D. 1, Box 409, Coopersburg, Pa. 
18036 


EASY BRIDGE. The fun way to learn the great 
game. For four players. Even if they never played 
bridge before, all bid each hand correctly. They 
then play and review it. Finally they learn how 
they should have played. Special introductory price 
$19.95 plus $1.50 mailing charge. Laura and Ed 
Gordy, Box 215, Palm Beach, Fla. 33480 


American Myth New self discovery game. Instruc- 
tions also included for storytelling and strategy 
games. 54 full color illustrations. $7.76: Amythco, 
4817 Aukai, Honolulu, Hawaii 96816. 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—anywhere. 
Free application: DATELINE, Alpha Ohio 45301 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 


SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


New! ''Astrologer's Handbook To Gambling", 
tested, researched method by competent Astrolo- 
ger. $6.25. Box 215, Munroe Falls, Ohio 44262 
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oe thanks to a pollution control system 
that can collect 150 tons of dust daily 


Basic oxygen furnaces are one of the most efficient steelmaking 
systems in the world. But BOFs generate tremendous quantities of 
dust-laden gases. 


How to remove the dust from the gases— and prevent it from 
discharging into the atmosphere? 


When we installed the two BOFs at our Bethlehem, Pa. plant, we 
also installed electrostatic precipitators at a cost of almost $5 million. 
These precipitators operate at higher than 99 per cent efficiency for 
dust particles over a wide range of micron sizes. 


Every time we make a heat of steel in one of these furnaces, the 
precipitator removes about 5 tons of dust from the exhaust gases. 
At peak operation of 3C heats a day, that can add up to some 150 
tons daily...approximately 50,000 tons annually. The cleaned 
gases are discharged through a stack. 


What do we do with the iron-bearing dust particles we 
collect? We form them into pellets and recycle them through the 
ironmaking process. 


Our environmental program is a continuing one. In the past 5 years 
alone, Bethlehem has spent about $130 million for environmental 
protection and pollution control equipment. We expect to spend 
more than $600 million ‘or such equipment during the next 5 years. 
In addition, about 12 per cent of the initial cost of pollution control 
facilities is required to cperate them each year. 


Bethlehem 


3 Lis Away 
2M goes 
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dust 
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How an electrostatic 
precipitator works 


Dust particles are collected by passing dust-laden gas 
between negative electrodes and grounded metal collecting 
plates. The dust, which has been charged by negative 
electrical charges emitted from the electrode, is attracted 
to and retained at the positive collecting surface. From time 
to time an automatic rapping system knocks the accumu- 
lated dust into storage hoppers. 


A "Statement on Environmental Quality" explains 
our concern for and contributions to a more healthy 
environment both now and in the future. If you would 
like a copy, write: Public Affairs-Dep't., Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 
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Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 
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A Racehorse owner Harry Wilson though 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 

that his cigarette holder put him an extra Parliament’s filter is recessed, so you taste 

length ahead in clean taste. only rich, clean tobacco flavor. It’s your 
best bet for clean taste. 


It works like a cigarette 
holder works. ¢ 
For good taste.‘ 


feat /2— 2221-2222 


Kings: 15 mg: ‘tar;’0.8 mg. nicotine 
— 100's: 17 mg: tar; ' 1.0 mg. nicotine 
. av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. 75 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





If you've thought of joinin 
3 un) club. xara the " 


BOOK OF-THE MONTH CLUB 
Americas Bookstore 


JANE has one great bookstore people can depend on. It's America's 
Bookstore—the Book-of-the-Month Club—the shop-at-home 
service readers have come to regard as an essential part of their 
lives. Many of our most enthusiastic shoppers are people who 
simply don't join "clubs." But they trust the Book-of-the-Month 
Club to offer them the most important of the new books... they 
welcome the convenience of home delivery . . . and, of course, 
they love saving money cn books they really want. As for the 
Book-of-the-Month Clut's unique Book-Dividend® plan, 

it’s a booklover's dream and a bookbuyer's reward—it 

can save you more than 7046 of publishers' list prices, 

allowing you to build a well-rounded home library 
which answers the needs of the entire family. Why 
not begin to enjoy these literary and monetary 
benefits by choosing any fourof the extraordinary 
books included here for just one dollar? 
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price $8.95 , 


467 Pub 
price $8.95 
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price $7.95 } 
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price $6.95 





420 LOVEROOT by 






372 THE DREADFUL 
LEMON SKY by 


JOHN D. MAC DONALD 


(Pub price $6.95) 
591 LEGS by 


WILLIAM KENNEDY 
(Pub price $8.95) 


275 ALIVE: The 
Story of the Andes 
Survivors by PIERS 
PAUL READ 

Photos & Ma 
(Pub price $12.50) 


475 THE LOST HONOR 


OF KATHARINA BLUM 
by HEINRICH BOLL 
(Pub price $7.95) 


533 FAR TORTUGA 
by PETER 
MATTHIESSEN 

(Pub price $10.95) 


558 THE BOAT by 
LOTHAR-GUNTHER 
BUCHHEIM 

(Pub price $10) 


140 THE COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE 
by BENJAMIN F, 
MILLER, M.D. Illus. 
(Pub price $12.50) 


Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. 


188 ALEXANDER 

DOLGUN'S STORY 

An American in the 
ulag by ALEXANDER 

DOLGUN with 

PATRICK WATSON 

(Pub price $10) 





554 THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: An 
Intimate History ^y 
FAWN M BRODIE 
Illustrated. (Pub 
price $12.50) 


197 THE NEW 
YORK TIMES BOOK 
OF HOUSE PLANTS 
by JOAN LEE FAUST 
Illustrated. (Pub 
price $9.95) 


396 THEPALACE — (pup prec 
GUARD by DAN (Pub price $4.95) 
RATHER iARY 
PAUL GATES — EM 
Photographs . 
‘ P i (Pub price $8.95) America Be the Death 
As your introduction to membership price $8.95) Sf English? by 
. . 244 THE NEW EOWIN NEWMAN 
you are invited to choose YORKTIMESCOOK (Pub price $7.95) 
BOOK by CRAIG 
CLAIBORNE H 
Illustrated 





383 THE BANKERS 


by MARTIN MAYER 
(Pub price $15) 


173 THE WAR 
AGAINST THE JEWS 
1933-1945 by 

LUCY S. DAWIDOWICZ 
Maps 

(Pub price $15) 


109 CENTENNIAL by 
JAMES A. MICHENER 


(Pub price $12.50) 


223 HOW TO BE 
AWAKE AND ALIVE by 
MILDRED NEWMAN & 
BERNARD BERKOWITZ 
(Pub price $4.95) 


416 JUDY by 
GEROLD FRANK 
Photographs 


(Pub price $12.50) 


prices. Outside 


the U.S., prices are generally somewhat higher. 


ANY 4 


FOR ONLY $] 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four Club choices 
within a year at substantial savings on most books you choose. 


(Pub price $12.50) 


310 THE GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO 

by ALEKSANDR I. 
SOLZHENITSYN 


(Pub price $12.50) 


412 THE TREASURES 
OF TUTANKHAMUN 

by |. E. S. EDWARDS 
Photographs 

(Pub price $14) 








184 Pub 
price $12.95 
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501 THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK by 
AARON SUSSMAN 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $8.95) 


399 THE EUROPEAN 
DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA: The 
Southern Voyages 

by SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $17.50) 





183 Pub 
price $10 


465 WITHOUT 
FEATHERS by 
WOODY ALLEN 
(Pub price $7.95) 


236 HUMAN 
SEXUALITY by 
JAMES LESLIE 
MCCARY. (Pub 
price $14.50) 


578 SAMUEL 
JOHNSON by 

JOHN WAIN 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $12.50) 


207 THE HAMMOND 
WORLD ATLAS 
Superior Edition 
(Pub price $12) 


424 THE TWENTIES 
by EDMUND WILSON 
Edited with an 
introduction by 
LEON EDEL 

(Pub price $10) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 5-A8-9 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me 
the four volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes at right, billing 
me $1.00 for all four volumes. I agree to purchase at least four additional 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a member, paying in most 
cases special members’ prices. My membership is cancelable any time after 
I buy these four books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


* You will receive the Book-of-the-Month News, a literary 
magazine published by the Club fifteen times a year. The 
News describes the coming Selection and scores of Alter- 
nates, and will be sent to you approximately every three 
and a half weeks. 

* If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing and it 
will be shipped to you automatically. 

* If you do not want the Selection—or you would like one 
of the Alternates or no book at all—simply indicate your 


Club expense. 


size and quality. 


decision on the reply form always enclosed with the News 
and mail it so we receive it by the date specified. 

* If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you should 
receive a Selection without having had 10 days to decide 
whether you want it, that Selection may be returned at 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 


[t Hoe 


"tm 





* All books distributed by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
are identical to the publishers’ editions in content, format, 
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When you hear a telephone é com 
has requested a rate increase to o 
inflation, it’s understandable that da 
don't feel good about it. 
We know. We're the Independent, 
publicly regulated telephone com- 
anies, those companies outside the 
ell System responsible for one of six 
U.S. phones. 
But consider three facts about the 
cost of your telephone service. 
First, it has risen only a third as 
much in the last decade as have prices 


for food, cloth ng y and c otlier key 2 


Dope SCR a ee 
n AM 4 


t au 2 eases 


eas 4 + T 


basics. 

Second, when tates are increased, 
it’s because your service depends on 
our achieving fair earnings. 

(If we don't rave sufficient earnings, 
we can’t attract the new capital to 
invest in the system for more and 
better equipment, and so, better 
service.) 

And third, when you think of cost, 
think of benefit. Remember that 
your telephone’s always there when 


| vou i deed it. 





When you think of it that way, the 
telephone is a rarity in these in a- 
tionary times. 

It's a "Ihe 


The Independent 
Telephone Companies. 


Statistics from Consumer Price Index, 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. For more 
information, write U.S. Independent 
Telephone Association, 1801 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. Phone(202) 872-1200. 
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CUBA 


As another American and I walked 
down La Rampa, a street in Havana, 
three little schoolgirls dressed in blue 
uniforms called out to us. "Tovarich," 
they said, using the Russian word for 
"comrade." 

| approached one of the Cuban girls, 
a dark-skinned child of about ten. “Do 
you think we are Russian?" I asked her 
in Spanish. She nodded, grinning, her 
eyes shining in good fun. 

“But we're not Russian,” I told her. 
"We're Americans." The grin vanished. 
Her head pulled back. She frowned and 
tightened her eyes in fright. She was 
sorry that she had ever called out ‘‘o- 
varich. ” 

It is not a pleasant feeling to frighten 
a child, but it is a feeling that an Amer- 
ican ought to experience, or at least un- 
derstand, before trying to analyze Cuba 
and the future of its relations with the 
United States. 





Opening up 


Relations will probably get better. Fi- 
del Castro has sent out clear signals 
that he wants some kind of accom- 
modation. In fact, I was in Cuba only 
because the Cubans need new channels 
for those signals. I was one of almost 
thirty journalists permitted to accom- 
pany Senator George McGovern on his 
trip to Cuba in May and one of five 
permitted to stay on afterward. Castro 
tried to impress us as much as he tried 
to impress McGovern. And he shrewdly 
singled out Barbara Walters for more 
attention than most. Castro has a new 
message of reconciliation and goodwill 
to send to the United States, and he 
knows how to do it. 


A 


The official US. responses have been 
grudging and ukewarm, but never- 
theless somewha. positive. Once the Or- 
ganization of American States lifts its 
economic boyco't of Cuba. the United 
States will probably lift part of its own. 
Some talks will begin. But the task of 
reaching any kind of settlement will be 
delicate and complex. 

The United States is the enemy in 
Cuba. The Bay of Pigs invasion of 
1961, which is known as the Battle of 
Giron Beach in Cuba, is looked on as 
an attack not by Cuban exiles but by 
Yankee imperialists. The government's 
official tourist map of Cuba describes 
Giron Beach as the site of “the first de- 
feat of imperialism in America.” 

In primary schools, there are scenes 


from the Battle of Giron on bulletin 
boards and on notebook covers. Pupils 
study it in a small textbook devoted 
solely to the battle. Sugarcane workers 
who have won awards for their produc- 
üvity receive T-shirts imprinted with the 
slogan *Victory of Giron." Folksingers 
sing stirring songs about the battle. In 
one of the few instances of personal 
glorification of Castro in Havana, a 
tank stands in front of the Museum of 
the Revolution with a placard identi- 
fying it as "the Soviet SAV-100 tank 
that Fidel personally used to sink the 
freighter Houston at Giron." 

In speech after speech for fourteen 
years, Castro has used the Bay of Pigs 
invasion and the U.S. trade embargo 
that followed it to solidify the Cuban 





Senator George McGovern with Fidel Castro in Cuba, May, 1975. 








Start with the early stirrings ef civilization 
and follow as far as you like man's zigzag 
course to the present. 


Or perhaps you'd rather come in in the 
middle—with the Crusades, the Medici, the 
American Revolution. Or plunge right into 
the thicket of contemporary affairs. 


No matter where you begin, The History 
Book Club will get you off to a geod start. 


We'll send you any three books on this 
page for only 9S¢ when you take a fourth at 
the low member s price. 


If you're not delighted, just return the 
books (we'll pay the postage). Or keep them 
and simply take four more new Dooks during 
the coming year, from some 175 offered 
each month. You get these at savings of $3, 
$4, $5 (and more) off bookstore prices. And 
this Club has a Bonus Plan that lets you pick 
any book we offer, not just certain ones. 


No stinting on quality either. Our books 
are always physically the equal cf the original 
publishers' editions. 


The History Book Club began 28 years ago 
as a service to readers of histcry and world 
affairs. You can begin at the beginning or any- 
where you like, by mailing our coupon today. 


First price is publisher's list. 
Boldface shows member's price. 


427. Circles and Standing Stones 

By Evan Hadingham. 

Megalith mysteries of early Britain. 152 photos, 
maps, diagrams, plans. $12.50/ $8.75 


379. The Quest for Ulysses 

By W. B. Stanford and J. V. Luce. 

Seaching for the man behind the myth, in the 
ancient history of Greece and Western literature 
from Homer to James Joyce. $17.50/$10.95 


324. Alexander the Great 
By Robin Lane Fox. $15.00/ $9.95 
347. The Army of the Caesars 
By Michael Grant. $15.00/ $9.95 
346. The World of the Huns: Studies in 

Their History and Culture 

By Otto J. Maenchen-Helfen. $20.00/ $11.50 


428. The Appian Way: A Journey 

By Dora J. Hamblin and Mary J. Grunsfeld. 

On the 1,000-year-old “Queen of Roads” from 
Rome to the Adriatic. 53 illus. $12.50/$8.95 


116. A History of the Vikings 
By Gwyn Jones. 


139. Disease And History 

By Frederick F. Cartwright. 

The havoc wrought by epidemic and malady on 
the course of history and on great nistorical 
characters. $9.95/ $7.50 


$12.50/ $8.50 


119. William the Conqueror: 

The Norman Impact upon England 
By David C. Douglas. $12.50/ $8.75 
671. Medieval History: 

The Life and Death of a Civilization (2nd Edition) 
By Norman F. Cantor. $11.50/ $8.50 


414. Russia Under the Old Regime 
By Richard Pipes. $17.50/ $10.95 


407. The House of Medici: Its Rise and Fall 
By Christopher Hibbert. $12.50/ $8.95 


409. Edward IV 
By Charles Ross. 
His turbulent reign 1461-83. $25.00/ $12.95 


144. Henry VIII 
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people behind him and to rationalize 
some of the hard economic t mes. 

In view of this, it would be foolish to 
assume that Castro is desperately eager 
for fast friendship with the United 
States. 

Why then is Castro sending out so 
many signals for some kind of accom- 
modation? The answer has two con- 
tradictory sides. The extraordinary eco- 
nomic failures of his revolution have 
created many needs. The extraordinary 
political and social success cf his revo- 
lution has generated confidence enough 
to enable him to look towerd his old 
enemy for help in satisfying some of 
those needs. Castro may also want to 
lessen his dependence on the Soviet 
Union. 


Off the streets 


I had not been to Havana since 1960. 
more than a year after Castro overthrew 
Fulgencio Batista and many months be- 
fore Castro, out of either conviction or 
spite, turned Cuba communist. Now the 
ubiquitous shoeshine boys are gone. 
And so are the hustling petty traders on 
the street corners and the garish Coca- 
Cola signs all over. I noticed this first, 
and then I noticed the drabness. 

On the surface, at least, Havana, once 
the great metropolis of the Caribbean. 
is now a colorless city; it is as if some 
of its vitality has been drained. Yet this 
impression must be assessed with great 
care. 

Other tropical cities, such as Accra 
and Lagos in Africa, or Port-au-Prince 
and Kingston in the Caribbean, have 
color and frenzy and vitality because of 
the people living outside the good life 
of their societies: underemployed trad- 
ers with a few pens or a few pounds of 
rice hustle through the stree:s of these 
cities, hawk their wares, lauzh at cus- 
tomers, and bargain with them. Urchins 
prowl outside hotels to shine shoes or 
beg for a few coins. Idle young men 
laugh and joke and fight on street cor- 
ners. l 

Though poor, Havana has almost 
none of this street life now. On the nar- 
row streets of the magnificent Old 
Quarter, only old folks idle, sitting on 
stoops and sidewalks by the stately, ba- 
roque buildings, reading the newsless 
Cuban newspapers or some propaganda 
magazine from Poland, chatting softly 
with each other, basking in the glaring 
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sun and salt air. The shoeshine boys are 
in school. The idle young men are at 
work. 

Fidel Castro’s communism has abol- 
ished the street 1awkers and made them 
employees of the state in shops or of- 
fices. The color of the city is gone, but 
those who made that color are probably 
better off now. 

Of course, communism has done 
more than remove the shoeshine bovs 
and petty hawkers and idle unemployed 
from the streets. The government has 
also taken over all other private enter- 
prise. The resuls can be depressing to 
anyone used to -he bounty of the shops 
in Western Europe or the United States, 
or even Mexico. 

The government has kept the names 
of the old stores, like Flogers depart- 
ment store, and Woolworth's, but they 
are different now. On the Saturday be- 
fore Mother's Day, Floger's had little to 
sell. Some counters were empty. Others 
had only a few pairs of East German 
ladies’ hose, or ¿ few pairs of shoes, in- 
cluding ugly, rubbery plastic ones made 
in Cuba. The ladies’ department had a 
single rack of Houses, all pink, all of 
the same model. The men's department 
had three kinds of shirts. There were 
long lines dowrstairs at the counters 
selling trinkets and cosmetics for 
Mother's Day presents. 

Woolworth's looked about the same 
as Floger’s. Unl ke most variety stores 
in the world, ths one does not have a 
problem of fittirg all its goods on its 
counters. One section of a counter, for 
example, had on y three packets of pins 
sold on ration. 

Cuba has a complex rationing system. 
Some basic item: are rationed in a spe- 
cific way. Everyone, for example, may 
buy twelve ounces of meat every nine 
days, six pounds of rice every month. 
six pounds of coffee every month, and a 
bar and a half of soap every month. 
These staples are carefully noted in the 
family ration book. Other items are ra- 
tioned in a morc general way. For ex- 
ample, Cubans have coupons that can 
be used to buy anything in a general 
category such as «itchen utensils or sew- 
ing supplies. 

Some items ar? rationed and not ra- 
tioned at the same time. Everyone is 
entitled to two packs of cigarettes a 
week at a cost cf 24 cents a pack for 
strong cigarettes and 30 cents for mild. 
A Cuban, however, can buy more than 
his ration if he says $1.93 a pack for 
strong cigarettes and $2.90 for mild. 
Cheap cigars are rationed in this way, 


but the high-quality brands are reserved 
for export-Cuba needs the foreign ex- 
change. Bread is rationed at one quarter 
of a pound per person per day: but af- 
ter 5 P.M., anyone can buy whatever is 
left at the bakery. Numerous other 
items, such as shampoo. plastic shoes, 
cookies, salt, and eggs. are off the ration 
system. 


No frills 


The government has tried to keep the 
prices of basic foods down to their 1960 
level. Beef costs 66 cents a pound, eggs 
84 cents a dozen, bread 18 cents a 
pound loaf. sugar 8 cents a pound, 
shirts $5.40 to $6, and trousers $14.40 to 
$18. On the other hand, a television set 
costs $785, and the privilege of buying 
one goes to selected workers who have 
performed well at their jobs. 

Despite the lack of variety in the 
stores, the Cubans have managed a va- 
riety of dress. Cuba is not China. The 
men wear different kinds of shirts: 
open-necked guayaberas, denims, polo 
shirts, T-shirts, dress shirts. Some 
women wear slacks, some wear mini- 
skirts so short that they would defy the 
prudishness of most communist so- 
cieties. Some wear their dresses just 
above the knee. 

There is, however, a uniformity of 
quality. Everyone is dressed in practical 
cloth without frills or patches. A visitor 
rarely sees a man in a suit in Havana. 
He also rarely sees a man in tatters. 
Glamour has been taken out of dress. 
The men do not sport flashy cuff links. 
The women do not wear false eye- 
lashes. 

Much of a Cuban’s day is spent wait- 
ing. People wait for taxis, for buses, for 
newspapers, for ice cream, for cakes. for 
restaurants, for movies, for picture post- 
cards. 

The waiting is due in part to the 
shortage of goods, in part to the short- 
age of services. In ten days of crisscross- 
ing Havana, for example, I noticed only 
two newspaper kiosks. Restaurants often 
keep people waiting not because of a 
shortage of tables but because of a 
shortage of waiters. Cuba does not have 
enough labor, perhaps because so many 
Cubans have emigrated to the United 
States. 

Surprisingly, there is almost no overt 
grumbling. People wait a half-hour for 
a bus and then pack into a stifling mass 
of humanity without the slightest mutter 
or sigh. I noticed a hint of a complaint 
only once. A man left the long line out- 
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side a movie theater on a Sunday after- 
noon, approached the ticket seller, 
shrugged. and held the palms of his 
hands out, as if to ask, “When are you 
going to let us in?" But he did not say 
anything. 

Of course, Castro's Cuba is hardly a 
society that encourages dissent. But this 
alone does not explain why people do 
not mutter about waiting in line. Some 
foreigners who live in Cuba say that the 
people accept inconveniences because 
they know that everyone shares them. 
"Don't misunderstand,” says a Western 
diplomat. “The Cubans are not an- 
noyed by waiting and rationing. They 
see this as an equitable sharing of what 
there is.” Perhaps Fidel and the other 
party leaders do not wait in line for buses. 
But nearly everyone else does. 

Cuba, unlike almost every other 
country of the developing world, does 
not have an ostentatiously wealthy class. 
The highest-paid members of society— 
doctors, actors and actresses, top party 
leaders—earn around $725 a month. A 
university professor earns $530 a month. 
An elementary school teacher earns be- 
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tween $180 and $205 a month. A steel 
worker averages $183 à month. 

Even the sakaries do not tell the full 
story. Health cire, education, electricity, 
and public telephones are free. No one 
pays taxes. No one pays more than 10 
percent of his salary for rent. All this 
tends to lesser the difference between 
the richest and poorest in a society. 

Some peopl> have more privileges 
than others. It is not clear to an out- 
sider how this is determined, but some 
Cubans qualify for better housing than 
others, or win the right to buy a new 
car. Productive workers earn special 
privileges. such as half-price rates at the 
Tropicana nightclub for one evening. 
Nevertheless, Cuba, again unlike most 
countries of the Third World, does not 
have an obvious class of governmental 
elite who frequent the expensive restau- 
rants, drive around in long Mercedes- 
Benz limousines, and vacation in Paris. 


Hangovers 


There are some vestiges of bourgeois 
days. Baseball s still the national sport, 
though admission is free and billboards 
sell the Communist party 


shaving cream end beer. The oddest left- 
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over from the past is the old Tropicana 
nightclub, once a haven for American 
tourists and rich Cubans. 

The government still maintains the 
club for official foreign visitors led there 
by their government guides, for workers 
who have been rewarded for their pro- 
ductivity, and for any other Cuban who 
wants to spend at least $15 for an eve- 
ning's entertainment and a few drinks. 

The show can best be described as 
1950s Miami Beach. There are large 
bands, rising stages, sliding scenery. 
spouting fountains, garishly colored 
lights, gaudy costumes, low humor, belt- 
ing singers, and prancing chorus girls 
with long legs and wiggling behinds. 
Sipping a daiquiri or a rum mojito and 
taking all this in, à visitor may feel for 
a moment that Cuba simply cannot be 
communist, that. at heart, Cuba has not 
changed. But he would be wrong. Cuba 
has changed. Cuba is communist. 

Cuban officials are anxious to show 
off the changes. Visitors are led to 
schools, housing projects, a mental hos- 
pital, a steel factory, dairy farms. The 
results in. education are probably the 
most impressive. In 1959, Cuba had a 
million iHiterates, and only 56 percent 
of its six- to twelve-vear-olds were in 
school. Now, according to Minister of 
Education Jose Ramon Fernandez, 
there is no illiteracy, and almost every 
child is in school. University enrollment 
has increased from 16,000 in 1957 to 
69,000 this year. 

In 1959, Cuba had 6000 doctors, one 
for every thousand people. Now the to- 
tal is 10,000, but because of population 
growth, the ratio is only a little bet- 
ter than it was sixteen years ago. “We 
had trouble,” says Vice Minister of 
Health Pedro Azcuy, “because of the 
large numbers who left the country.” 
Many doctors joined the middle-class 
exodus from communism. But there are 
5000 students now in medical school. 
and Dr. Azcuy says that by 1980 there 
should be one doctor for every 750 Cu- 
bans. 


Sugar daddy 


It is hard for officials to show off the 
economy. There are too many short- 
ages, too many missed goals, too many 
failures. Cuba, in fact, is still what it al- 
ways was, a Caribbean island depen- 
dent on a single crop—sugar. Cuba's 
sugar policy is erratic, with officials try- 
ing to diversify the economy while hop- 
ing to increase sugar production as well. 
There have been a couple of record 


years, but for the most part, sugar pro- 
duction has staved at its pre-revolution- 
ary levels. 

A Russian subsidy of about $2 mil- 
lion a day keeps the Cuban economy 
going. Russia supplies all c^ Cuba's oil. 
Since 1960, according to Castro, Soviet 
tankers have brought 80 million tons of 
oil to Cuba. The Soviet Union buys 
most of the sugar crop. 

There are some obvious reasons for 
Cuba's economic troubles. The U.S. 
trade embargo has hurt, for most Cu- 
ban machinery. including that of the 
sugar mills, came from America before 
the revolution. Cuba has been unable to 
obtain adequate spare parts. Another 
dislocation was caused by the exodus of 
the middle class. Since the revolution, 
452,100 Cuban refugees—most of them 
managers, shopkeepers, professionals— 
have fled to the United States. That is 
an enormous number of skilled people 
from a country that had a ropulation of 
only six million in 1959 and has a pop- 
ulation of nine million now. Their de- 
parture, of course, has eased the trans- 
formation of Cuba from a bourgeois 
society dependent on American capital- 
ism to that of a communist society held 
up by the Soviet Union. But it was still 
a great price to pay. 

Many American analysts put even 
more blame on the romantic attempts 
by Fidel Castro to manage a complex 
economy through personal charisma, 
rhetoric, and energy. The sugar fiasco of 
1970 is the mam evidence. In that year, 
Castro put his prestige behind a cam- 
paign to cut 10 million tons of sugar- 
cane. He rushed across the countryside 
exhorting all Cubans to joir the harvest. 
It was as if he were back in the old 
days, leading an attack against Batista’s 
forces. 

Although Cuba did produce more 
sugar that year than ever before or 
since, the harvest was 1.5 million tons 
short of its goal. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, the economy was disrupted be- 
cause of the numbers of Cubans who 
left their regular work to cut cane. Milk 
and steel production dropped heavily. 
Fidel himself proclaimed that his cam- 
paign was a failure. 

Since then, in the view of most ana- 
lysts, Castro has put economic planning 
in the hands of President Osvaldo Dor- 
ticos and Vice Prime Minister. Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez. two men whom the 
Russians trust as planners. There ap- 
pears now to be a growing institutional- 
ization of the Cuban government. In- 
stead of Fidel rushing about like an 


emperor making decisions on the spot, 
analysts believe, decisions are now 
made by technicians and planners, ad- 
vised by Russian experts. Perhaps this 
accounts for the steady though slow re- 
covery of the economy since the most 
depressed days of a few years ago. The 
rise in the price of sugar, however, was 
probably more significant. 


Castro's Cuba 


The evident institutionalization of 
Cuba may reflect only a change of 
style, not a weakening of Castro's 
power. Cuba is run by the political bu- 
reau of the Communist party, headed 
by First Secretary Fidel Castro, and by 
a government of ministers, led by Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro. These institutions 
are not open for inspection by visiting 
American newsmen or scholars. There- 
fore, analyzing the extent of Castro's 
power within them is no more than a 
guessing game. 

A visitor soon finds himself feeling 
that modern Cuba is Castro's Cuba, no 
matter what the analysts say. no matter 
what may take place in the Politburo 
and the Cabinet. Cubans pridefully ask 
what you think of him. They quote him 
to you, not in a phony way, but as if 
his words had affected them. When he 
shows up. they are not surprised or 
awed. They tug at his sleeves and joke 
with him. 

In one village he visited, a woman 
complained about the water pressure in 
her apartment. He waved his cigar at 
her. “Here you have free electricity, a 
television set, and pay no rent,” he said, 
“and you complain about that.” She 
laughed. 

The most telling sign of Castro’s pop- 
ularity is the absence of much overt 
glorification of himself. Unlike the late 
Kwame Nkrumah’s Ghana, or Jomo 
Kenyatta’s Kenya, Fidel Castro’s Cuba 
does not overflow with monuments to 
him, with photographs of him, with 
coins bearing his likeness. 

Schools do have placards with quota- 
tions by Fidel. In the little village of 
Nuevo Jibacoa, there was a newspaper 
photo of him on the wall of the apart- 
ment into which a woman invited Cas- 
tro, Senator McGovern, and the jour- 
nalists. But I do not remember seeing a 
single photograph of him in a govern- 
ment office or a shop. There are no 
monuments to Fidel in Havana. Unlike 
Nkrumah or Kenyatta, he obviously 
does not need anyone to create a 
feigned popularity for him. 
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In their meetings with the forty- 
eight-year-old Castro, American news- 
men found a man of good humor, intel- 
ligence, and confidence, with a sensitive 
understanding of the politics and cus- 
toms of the United States. His under- 
standing was so good, in fact, that at 
times it was mocking. Asked about al- 
leged attempts by the CIA to assassi- 
nate him, Castro could not keep from 
twiting American reporters, who he 
knew were glowing with self-con- 
gratulation over the role of the press in 
Watergate. “But this [the CIA role in 
assassinations] is not news for us," he 
said. “Perhaps it is news in the United 
States. | know you have very good jour- 
nalists in the United States, but they 
were not so good in this case.” 

Castro, in fact, has developed the ex- 
traordinary skill of charming visiting 
Americans and visiting Russians with 
equal ease. During the McGowvern visit, 
Castro presented himself as a man 
without rancor against the American 
people. a man of quiet sincerity and 
reasonableness who wants an easing of 
relations with the United S:ates. 

Speaking awkwardly in English for 
American television, he said, “We wish 
for the people of the United States wish 
of understanding, wish of friendship. I 
understand it is not easy because we 
belong to two different worlds. But we 
are neighbors and, in one way or an- 
other, we ought to live in peace, United 
States and Cuba." 

Yet, a few hours after McGovern left 
Cuba, Castro addressed a rally celebrat- 
ing the thirtieth anniversarv of the Rus- 
sian triumph over fascism, what Ameri- 
cans call V-E Day. the end of World 
War II in Europe. In booming tones 
and oratorical cadence, Castro said 
what a visiting Russian delegation had 
come to hear. He denounced Yankee 
imperialism and thanked the Russians 
for supporting Cuba against it. He: drew 
a parallel between Yankee imperialism 
in Vietnam and Nazi imperialism in 
Europe. Without the Russian victory 
against. Nazi Germany, Castro said, 
Cuba could not have stood up to the 
Yankees. "When the Soviets fought and 
died in Leningrad, in Moscow, in Sta- 
lingrad. in Kursk, in Berlin,” he said, 
“they were also fighting and dying for 
us." 

It would be wrong to think of Cas- 
tro's rhetoric as only performance. 
Though he wants some reconciliation 


with the United States. he is obviously 
grateful to the Russians for their help. 
Without it, he might not have been able 
to withstand the American trade em- 
bargo and the CIA harassment. To 
show his indebtedness, he made the 
kind of speech the Russians wanted to 
hear. 


Walking softly 


There are a good many clichés about 
the role of the Soviet Union in Cuba. 
Democratic Congressman Dante Fascell 
of Florida has said, "The Cuban people 
today are slaves of the Soviets.” The 
State Department talks about "the sub- 
jugation of Cuba by the Russians." 
There is no doubt that the Soviet Union 
is enormously influential in Cuba. Yet a 
visitor is struck by how unobtrusive the 
Russian presence seems. 

There are believed to be at least six 
thousand Russians in Cuba, half mili- 
tary advisers, half technicians and eco- 
nomic planners. There is no doubt that 
they are there. A visitor can overhear 
women chattering in Russian on the 
buses. Kiosks sell Russian newspapers 
for them. Russians can be spotted in 
hotel lobbies and on beaches. 

However, the Russians in Cuba tread 
softly, even though there is evidence of 
their influence and aid. The fact is that 
the ships in Havana harbor are almost 
all Russian. Bookshops sell books 
printed only in Cuba or in the Soviet 
Union. The newspapers brim with arti- 
cles about Russian history and life. The 
philatelic bureau of the Cuban post of- 
fice sells Russian stamps. Movie houses 
show more movies from Russia than 
from any other country. 

Nevertheless, there have been trou- 
bled relations between the two 
countries. In 1968, Castro dismissed and 
jailed thirty-five Cuban officials who 
were believed to have close ties with 
the Soviet Union. The Soviets retaliated 
by holding back oil deliveries. Castro 
kept the offenders in jail but gen- 
uflected to the Russians by proclaiming 
his friendship. In August, 1968, he be- 
came one of the few prominent Com- 
munists in the world to support the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Russian influence has probably in- 
creased since the failure of the sugar 
campaign of 1970. A Cuban-Soviet 
commission of collaboration was 
created in the wake of the debacle, 
evidently as a means for the Russians 
to take some part in economic plan- 
ning. 


From 1960 to 1972, acconding to De- 
partment of State estimates, the Soviet 
Union provided $6 billion worth of aid 
to Cuba, three quarters in economic 
aid, the rest military. The aid now runs 
at about $750 million a year. A good 
deal of the aid has come in the form of 
credits for the purchase of Russian 
goods. In 1972, American government 
estimates showed that Cuba owed the So- 
viet Union $2 billion. But Cuba does not 
even have to begin paving this back un- 
til 1986. In the light of worldwide in- 
flation, the delay amounts to a large 
Russian gift. 

When sugar prices were low, the Rus- 
sians bought most of Cuba's production 
at a price higher than that on the world 
market. Now that the market price is 
high, the Russians are letting the Cu- 
bans sell as much as thev can on the 
world market before shippmg the com- 
mitted supply to the Sowiet Union. 
These favorable terms may be offset 
somewhat by the price Russia charges 
for oil. That price is not known. In any 
case, the Soviet Union now accounts for 
about 60 percent of all Cuban trade, 
about the same percentage that the 
United States provided in the Batista 
days. 

This heavy dependence on the Soviet 
Union may be a considerable influence 
on Castro's decision to look toward the 
United States. Contradictory though it 
seems, it is possible tha: the Soviet 
Union is encouraging him. partly as a 
new twist on the U.S.-Soviet con- 
nection, partly to enhance the Soviet 
Union's standing in the sest of Latin 
America, and partly to reduce the So- 
viet economic burden. 

Castro has insisted that negotiations 
cannot begin until the United States 
lifts, at least in part, its economic em- 
bargo. Even with that done, there 
would certainly be three other obvious 
issues in any round of talks. The Cu- 
bans would probably demand that the 
United States give up its naval base in 
Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. The Ameri- 
cans would demand that Cuba pay 
some compensation for the American 
companies and property that were 
seized by the Cuban government after 
the revolution. Private American claims, 
certified by the U.S. government, come 
to $1.8 billion. The United States will 
ask interest payments that will swell the 
demand to $3.4 billion. In turn, the Cu- 
bans will likely ask for more than that 
as compensation for the damages in- 
curred as a result of the L.S. trade em- 
bargo. 


Negotiators can probably work all 
this out, but there will still be other sig- 
nificant though unstated issues. On both 
sides, there are policy-makers who, 
though they may sense the inevitability 
of accommodation, look on it with 
some foreboding. 


Exporting revolution 


An unisolated Cuba, no longer a pa- 
rah, in full communication with the 
rest of the world, could be more effec- 
tive in the long run than the old iso- 
lated Cuba in trying to export revolu- 
tion. 

Cuba has solved some of the terrible 
problems that now gnaw at most of the 
Third World: high unemplovment, the 
misery of life in the streets, the in- 
credible and ever-growing gap between 
rich and poor. Cuba's success could 
have a powerful appeal to intellectuals, 
potential leaders, and even leaders of 
the Third World who now become en- 
raged at the failure and frustration in 
their own countries. 

Cuba has paid a price for its success: 
a dictatorial system that permits no dis- 
sent, a lack of consumer goods, and a 
dependence on the Soviet Union. To 
the average American, the price is not 
right. But it all looks rather different to 
many people in the Third World, for 
their own governments are far from 
democratic, their own people share very 
little in the consumer goods that go to 
the select few close to power, and the 
economies of a large number of these 
countries are heavily dependent upon 
the West. 

Castro is not likely to work out any 
agreement with the United States that 
will again open Cuba to American 
goods. A full Jow of American ideas 
and products into Cuba might under- 
mine the Cuban system to some extent. 
Nor will Castro want any agreement 
that deprives him entirely of his Ameri- 
can scapegoat. The immediate prospect, 
then, is for slow though inevitable 


movement toward a limited accom- 
modation between the United States 
and Cuba. 


There is little that American policy- 
makers can do to alter Castro's condi- 
tions for re-establishing communication 
with the United States. Cuba will open 
up its lines to the rest of Latin America 
and the Third World with or without 
an American accommodation. Such an 
accommodation would only bless 
Cuba's overtures. 

—STANLEY MEISLER 
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CAMPAIGNING 
Eugene McCarthy 





In many ways. its the same Gene 
McCarthy we've always known who's 
out around the country now, working to 
build an independent candidacy for the 
presidency next year. He stands on the 
stage of a dark Gothic auditorium at 
the University of Chicago, and it seems 
exactly the right setting for him, the 
mystic of American politics. A deep red 
velvet curtain hangs high behind a 
raised lectern that is more a pulpit, and 
as he preaches from it. bright sunlight 
streams through a sculptured window 
and catches his ascetic profile. His hair 
is grayer and he is a bit heavier than in 
1968, but the aloofness, the self-contain- 
ment, the untouchableness of the man 
remain unchanged, his most distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

Like some cardinal of the medieval 
church, who has come to have his ring 
kissed and to administer absolution to 
the errant, he explains his challenge to 
the two-party system to several hundred 
college students who listen respectfully 
to the figure of history before them. 


*Papal succession" 


"I don't know when it ever became a 
system," he says with that air of toler- 
ance others reserve for children. He re- 
minds his audience that the parties are 
not mentioned in the Constitution, that 
the Founding Fathers, in creating the 
Electoral College, envisaged the selec- 
tion of a President by a gathering of 
wise men beholden not to any party 
structure but to their own best judg- 
ment. He points out the irrationality of 
blind party loyalty, whereby Democrats 
who supported Lyndon Johnson on 
Vietnam immediately turned around 
and opposed his successor, Richard 
Nixon, who pursued essentially the 
same policy. 

"You can see where this has become 
part of the national inheritance," he 
tells the students. “It’s like papal succes- 
sion." And he cites the inability of Re- 
publicans, knowing that the office of the 
presidency had been demeaned and 
compromised by Nixon, to oppose him 
actively until the very end. Finally, he 
notes the public clamor for an alterna- 
tive to the two major parties, as re- 
flected in the public opinion polls, the 
rse in the independent vote, and the 
severe drop in all voting. All these he 


sees as indica.ions that the two-party 
system is ripe or taking, or at least for 
shaking. by someone who can call up 
the better nature of the country, as he 
himself did in 968. 

"You make a judgment whether the 
test ought to be made,” he told the 
boys at Shattuck Academy in Faribault, 


Minnesota, at a later stop, “and if 


you're there, ycu do it." It was the kind 
of observation that one running more on 
principle than 5n any determination to 
succeed might have made. But McCar- 
thy is campaigning and organizing full- 
time—and enduring the considerable 
psychological ciscomfort of not being 
taken seriously. He has quit a part-time 
teaching job in New York and is fund- 
ing his effort with the proceeds of lec- 
tures, for which he charges $1000. He is 
living in Washzngton with his son and 
trying to finish 1 book on contemporary 
America; he’s a kind of homegrown, 
latterday Tocqveville, whom he quotes 
repeatedly. 


Word Persona 


Beyond the selitary nature of his cur- 
rent undertakinz, the major difference 
between 1968 and now is, of course, 
that McCarthy doesn’t have the issue of 
a war with wh ch to build a political 
force. Still. at Oa«ton Community College 
outside Chicagc. he told a group that 
pressed him on the point, ^I hope there 
will be a resporse. I don't think it will 
be the emotional thing it was in '68. 
You can't protest against inflation the 
way you can agcinst a war.” 

In his speeches, mostly on college 
campuses, McCerthy relies on other is- 
sues he raised. n 1968, employing the 
same professorial style, flavored with an 
undiminished cutting wit, that made 
him the candidate of the erudite and 
the politically irreverent seven years 
ago. He remincs his audiences of his 
1968 warnings azainst excessive person- 
ification of the oresidency, now adding 
to his familiar ibes at Johnson refer- 
ences to Nixon's ornately costumed pal- 
ace guard. In 1968, he said that he 
would tear dowa the fence around the 
White House and let people get closer 
to the presidemcy; now he says he 
would plow under the Rose Garden 
and plant squash and cabbage to keep 
the office in reazonable perspective. He 
asked one audience of students whether 
they could picture a White House press 
release that reac, “The President came 
out into the cabbage patch and made a 
heroic statement. ' 


He calls unequivocally for resumption 
of the war on poverty and a shortened 
work week to spread jobs and cut 
unemployment. He promises a foreign 
policy that reflects rather than under- 
mines American idealism. He has some 
new issues as well, such as the lack of 
responsibility in the automobile industry 
and the need to hold it to account: 
"You could have had the right wheel of 
every Chevrolet fall off and they would 
have said, ‘It’s a bad year, like a blight 
of bad apples. If Karl Marx had 
known about the automobile, he would 
have written another chapter saying. 
"Capitalism needs either war or the au- 
tomobile." " 

And as befits an independent candi- 
date, McCarthy twits Republican Ger- 
ald Ford and Democrat Henry Jackson 
alike—sparing the liberals who might be 
expected to cut into his own vote. He 
recalls Ford's observation that "truth is 
the glue of the American government." 
then notes that the President comes 
from Grand Rapids, the furniture capi- 
tal of America. "You read a man's 
metaphor." he says, “and you know 
something about what he is." 

He says that Ford recalled Paul Re- 
vere's historic warning as “One if by 
day, two if by night," and suggests that 
Jackson would have said. “One if by 
land, two if by sea; one and two is 
three. They're also coming by air and 
we'd better be ready for them." And on 
military preparedness and the defense 
budget, he speculates: "If we told 
Henry Jackson we have no blowguns 
and poison darts, he'd say, ‘We'd better 
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get some. We're underprepared . . .' 
He'd put in a bill saying we ought to 
have parity with Brazil. After all, the 
Panama Canal is narrow." 

McCarthy remains, above all, a word 
person, amused by what others do with 
words, and even more so by what he 
does with them. The Nixon “team’s” 
equating the Vietnam war with a foot- 
ball game particularly entertains him. 
He says former Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird dealt with the ineffec- 
tiveness of the South Vietnamese troops 
by explaining, “We look upon them as 
an expansion team." And he applauds 
Nixon's use of "incursion" to describe 
his invasion of Cambodia because, 
“You can't make a verb out of it. You 
can say to them, ‘Stop mvading,’ but 
you can't say, ‘Stop incursing.’ ” 

As in 1968, one often gets the impres- 
sion that McCarthy is talking to edify 
himself as much as anyone else. At 
Oakton College, a sudden heavy rain 
began to pelt the tin roof over his head, 
making it impossible for his audience to 
follow what he was saying. “It’s all 
right,” he said when somebody sug- 
gested he wait for the rain to stop, “I 
can hear.” 


Slipping 


Not everyone who hears him is as 
impressed as people were in 1968. To 
some younger students, who remember 
him vaguely or have read about his 
challenge to Johnson, he is more a cu- 
rio, a political museum piece to be seen 
when he comes to town. John Thor- 
beck, a twenty-three-year-old graduate 
of Carleton College in Northfield. Min- 
nesota, told me: *He's lost his issue and 
that takes away much of his dynamism. 
He's older. He's professorial now. | 
don't think he’s a real viable candi- 
date." 

But if McCarthy has lost something. 
he seems to have gained a measure of 
forbearance that was often lacking in 
1968. Traveling alone and unheralded, 
he puts in long days marred by incon- 
veniences and what he would surely 
have treated as intrusions seven years 
ago. No student group seems too small 
these days to warrant a long interview. 
He spends much time in open-ended 
discussion with anybody who encoun- 
ters him. He is reaching out for dis- 
ciples one by one. with only the barest 
staff and some local volunteers, and he 
has to sell himself all over again. It's 
not that he enjoys the grilling he faces, 
but he puts up with it with at least a 
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CAMPAIGNING 


show of cordiality, and that in itself is a 
change. 

Driving back from Oakton late at 
night, he sat hunched and tired in the 
front seat of a Volkswagen and restrain- 
edly responded to a string of questions 
from a Northwestern University student 





A who was considering active support but 
— wanted assurances on where McCarthy 
— Stood. As the questions were posed, the 
answers came more testily, but they 
it came, until the student was taken to his 


residence in Evanston. Only then was 


x McCarthy driven to his downtown Chi- 
- cago hotel. In one sense the episode 


was a measure of how far McCarthy 


. has slipped politically. In another sense, 
. it seemed to say something about how 
~ committed he is to what he's trying to 


- do—a question always raised by his old 


backers who want to believe again but 
feel that they were burned by him in 


E. 1968. 


i jor party conventions, 


This time McCarthy is looking past 


the presidential primaries that were his 


undoing seven years ago at the hands of 
the brash Bobby Kennedy, past the ma- 
to the general 
election campaign. While Democrats 


and Republicans alike destroy each 
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_ other in the primaries and at their con- 


ventions, he predicts. he will be in- 
exorably building another liberal army 
at the grass roots, at least 5000 strong. 
The objective is to win ballot position 
for McCarthy-committed electors in all 


€ fifty states in what he says will prove to 


be at least a four-candidate race—the 
Democrat, the Republican, George 
Wallace, and himself. The result, he ac- 
knowledges, will probably be a dead- 
lock, with no one candidate receiving a 
majority of the electoral votes. The 
Constitution requires under such cir- 
cumstances that the election go to the 
House of Representatives, with the next 
President presumably chosen by a 
straight major-party vote. What good 
will that do McCarthy, the fallen- -away 
Democrat, the independent? 

“You could negotiate a settlement in 
the Electoral College so it wouldn’t 
have to go to the House,” McCarthy 
says. "If we had electors in the Elec- 
toral College, we might have a voice.” 

In any such negotiation, he himself 
would not seem the likely beneficiary, 
so alienated is he now from regular 
Democrats. However, as a counter to 
Wallace and an alternative to him, the 
choice of McCarthy would not be in- 


" 4 





conceivable. And at a minimum, Gene 
McCarthy would again be charting un- 
known political waters, confirming his 
place in history as an innovative maver- 
ick, marching to his own drummer. He 
does not share the fears of others, as 
expressed in a question from a Univer- 
sity of Chicago student, that a multi- 
candidate field would turn the election 
process over tc the Congress. “They 
couldn't do worse than the people did 
the last time," McCarthy responded. 
"Congress has only elected the Presi- 
dent twice, anc they picked Thomas 
Jefferson and one of the Adamses. That 
wasn't too bad." 


Aardvark Party 


So it's not surprising now to find 
McCarthy out in the country doing his 
own thing. Those who dismiss him as a 
kind of Democratic Harold Stassen do 
not begin to gauge the man's per- 
spective on history. What can a politi- 
cian who has helped dump an in- 
cumbent President do for an encore? 
Well, how about creating an enduring 
third party, seizing upon the national 
mood of disenchantment with the estab- 
lished parties? 

Characteristically, McCarthy doesn't 
talk of any new party, preferring to re- 
fer to a new “movement” that shuns 
party structure, in keeping with the orig- 
inal constitutional concept. But iron- 
ically, the new campaign finance law 
against which he has filed suit (in con- 
cert with Conservative Senator James L. 
Buckley of New York, a delicious 
McCarthy touch) could provide the fi- 
nancial base for development of such a 
party, looking past 1976 toward 1980. 

The law provides that any indepen- 
dent candidate who receives 5 percent 
or more of the tetal popular vote is en- 
titled to federal reimbursement of cam- 
paign debts, at a rate based on his vote, 
from the same income tax checkoff pool 
that is to provice the Democratic and 
Republican nominees with $20 million 
each. Also, a party that has received at 
least 5 percent of the vote in a previous 
presidential election qualifies for federal 
money on a similar vote formula for 
the next general election. Together, the 
provisions could give a McCarthy party 
several] million dollars going into 1980. 
“You could almost perpetuate it as a 
political movement,” he says. “It could 
be a revolving fund.” 

But that’s not his intent now, he says. 
Instead, he is fighting the new law on 
the grounds that it deprives citizens 
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who want to give more than the $1000- 
per-candidate limit of their First 
Amendment rights to freedom of speech 
and petition. Subsidizing the two major 
parties, he says, is like having two sup- 
ported religions in the country. “I’m 
sure if it had been brought up at the 
Constitutional Convention," he told the 
University of Chicago audience, “it 
would have been thrown out in three 
minutes." 

As a practical consideration, it makes 
his fund-raising immeasurably more dif- 
ficult, since liberal fat cats traditionally 
have been soft touches. “It’s almost as 
easy to get $10,000 as it is to get 
$1000," he says. To fill the gap left by 
the demise of the big contribution, he is 
considering seeking money in con- 
junction with his petition effort for bal- 
lot position in each of the states. In 
California, for instance, about 350,000 
signatures are required to qualify for a 
place on the ballot, and McCarthy may 
ask everyone who signs to give a dollar. 
In some states, however, only a relative 
handful of signatures is needed. 

As for the reimbursement if he wins 
5 percent of the vote, McCarthy says 
now he won't ask for it, because he is 
opposing the whole law on principle. 
However, the situation could look dif- 
ferent to him in November, 1976, if his 
effort has yielded any promise of build- 
ing a continuing third party. 

For now, though, McCarthy's eye is 
on 1976 with no greater expectations 
than testing the political establishment 
and its clichés about what is and is not 
possible. At Oakton Community Col- 
lege, somebody asked him if his cam- 
paign had a symbol. He thought for a 
minute, then said he had decided to use 
the subject of one of his poems— The 
Aardvark"—an African anteater. “The 
interesting thing about the aardvark,” 
he said, using lines from the poem, “is 
that we’ve never been able to determine 
that it evolved from anything, or 
evolved into anything. Also, it can’t dis- 
tinguish colors; it sees gray both night 
and day. And it lives by eating termites, 
which thrive on dead wood .. . But I 
wouldn’t want to press this too far.” 

The audience chuckled. Good old 
Gene McCarthy. But of course he can’t 
be taken seriously. Not twice. 

—JULES WITCOVER 
A AOE a ENS ARTI aN TRE TTS 
Reports & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS | 
Stanley Meisler is a correspondent for the 
Los Angeles Times, based in Mexico City. 


Jules Witcover reports on national politics for 
the Washington Post. 
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car is more than a living room with whitewalls. 


system that affords adecuate braking power 
—actually more than the law prescribes — even if one 
of the two systems should fail. 

In truth, the 530) is the luxury car all automotive 
engineers would design if the automobile companies 
would let them. 

"Yet. in the end,” as the editors of Motor Trend 
magazine have said of the BMW, “it is the pure, 
unfiltered pleasure of driving the car that makes it 
supreme. 

If you ve never had the pleasure, we suggest you 
phone your BMW dealer and arrange a thorough 
test drive. 


The ultimate driving machine. 





Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 
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The A. J. Liebling 
Memorial Jeremiad 


by L. E. Sissman 


A regular readers of this column 


may remember, I do a lot of re- 


reading—and  re-rereading—of favorite 


. books. Among these are the works of 


A. J. Liebling, who ranks, I believe, as 
our best journalist since H. L. Mencken 
and before John McPhee. Liebling, if 
you haven't read him—and I fear that 
most of his books may be out of print— 
is sort of an American George Orwell, 
à passionate pursuer of the truth, but 
with the added ingredient of what can 
only be called a Rabelaisian sense of 
humor. When he attacked The Way- 


-— ward Press in the New Yorker column 





= of the same name, his weapons were 


satire and irony as well as decency and 
common sense. 

Rereading William Cole’s excellent 
anthology, The Most of A. J. Liebling, 
the other day, it struck me that: a) there 
are no journalists capable of Liebling's 
kind of risible indictment around today, 
and b) his memory should be honored, 
a decade after his death, in some sub- 
stantial way (it’s true that some mem- 
bers of the working press have named 
their informal annual convention, a 
kind of riposte to the concurrent con- 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, for Liebling, 
but that seems a fugitive and unfulfill- 
ing kind of monument, and their con- 
ventions are for the most part vapid). A 
man who could write as follows about 
monopoly cities (in which one owner 
controls all the papers in town) deserves 
better than that: "There are also cities, 
like New Orleans, where the over- 
power in silly hands has led to large- 
scale disaster. There the Times-Picayune 
company, which owned the only morn- 
ing paper and the States, one of the 
two evenings, bought the Item, the 
other evening paper, 'forcing to the 
wall' the competing publisher by pressing 
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3.5 million dollars against his navel.” 

Then it occurred to me that a useful 
as well as honoriñc kind of homage to 
Liebling might consist in taking a long, 
hard, objective look at today’s metro- 
politan dailies, to see how much, if any, 
they had improved since he pronounced 
judgment on them in the fifties and 
early sixties. First I reread his book, 
The Press, to refresh my memory of his 
strictures. Among them were a healthy 
scorn for the linguistic absurdities (akin 
to those of crossword puzzle makers) 
created by severe restrictions on the 
length of headlines; the proliferation of 
tired—and absolutely predictable— 
clichés (like “wasteful government” and 
“overburdened taxpayer”) in the news 
and editorial columns; the multiplica- 
tion of “experts,” defined by Liebling as 
men who write what they construe to 
be the meaning of something they 
haven't seen: the cowardice of publish- 
ers who, with an eye to their advertising 
revenues, hesitate to afflict or offend the 
local commercial powers; the per- 
sistence of sensationalism—and senti- 
mentality, or pure corn—in pictures and 
headlines; and the tendency of most 
American dailies to pursue an exces- 
sively conservative—even reactionary— 
editorial line. 


Hoe reread The Master, I then 
made a selection of daily newspa- 
pers to scrutinize. Since I was interested 
not in the lowest common denominator, 
but in the furthest advance of the state 
of the art of journalism, I chose not the 
mid-American small-city dailies, but a 
handful of papers noted for their ex- 
cellence in one field or another—papers 
that might conceivably make (or ac- 
tually have made) Time's list of the ten 
best American newspapers. I chose the 
New York Times for its standing as the 
newspaper of record in this country; the 
Washington Post for its position as 
leading authority—and leading gadfly— 
in the capital; the Boston Globe because 
it is said to have improved out of rec- 
ognition in the last decade, and to be 
among the ten best U.S. papers today; 
the Christian Science Monitor for both 
its high reputation and its noble experi- 
ment with a new tabloid format; and 
the New York Daily News for its re- 
puted combination of breeziness and 
professionalism in the handling of 
headlines and pictures alike. I see all of 
these papers at fairly regular intervals, 
in some cases every day, so I knew ap- 
proximately what to expect; but to draw 
the sharpest possible contrast between 


them, I confined myself to their editions 
for just one day, Friday, June 27, 1975. 
I then withdrew into my study and at- 
tempted to read every word of all five 
papers—a fairly ambitious undertaking, 
since these were thick editions. I didn’t, 
in the event, read every word, but before 
my eyes gave out on the third day, I came 
close. I also came to some surprising—at 
least to me—conclusions. 

Let me begin by generalizing. Then 
lll get particular. Though none of these 
papers came from a one-owner city, 
l've read repeatedly that the number of 
such monopolies has increased vastly 
since Liebling wrote about them. But I 
think it's fair to say that in spite of this 
trend, the surviving papers, even in 
some very middle-American cities, have 
probably become more, rather than less, 
liberal during the intervening years. 
Even in a rigidly conservative market 
like Worcester, Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, the one-owner papers, the morn- 
ing Telegram and evening Gazette, have 
become less than wholly predictable in 
their editorial stands on such subjects 
as, say, labor unionism and women's 
rights. (Let us remember, too, that the 
arch-conservative Chicago Tribune star- 
tled the world last year by calling for 
Nixon's resignation.) The general loos- 
ening of archaic scruples, the shaming 
experiences of Vietnam and Watergate, 
the wide-ranging new doubts about the 
credibility of our institutions, and per- 
haps also pressure from news magazines 
and television news, have conspired to 
force all but the most reactionary pa- 
pers to give us at least an inkling of 
both sides of a story, in the news hole 
as well as on the editorial page. 


E. apes there has been a trendy, 
but still on balance healthy, new 
emphasis on investigative reporting. The 
Times’s handling of the Pentagon Pa- 
pers and the Post’s long-running scoop 
on Watergate have made muckraking 
not only desirable but downright de ri- 
gueur On many papers (and, inciden- 
tally, have stimulated the biggest J- 
school enrollments in years); even the 
small, one-owner city may find itself 
reading reports of local connivance or 
corruption in the local press. 

At the same time, let us also admit 
that the physical product—the daily 
newspaper itself—has progressed almost 
not at all since Liebling’s day. Head- 
lines remain, with a few honorable ex- 
LO EAE ET TTS: 


L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 
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JOE AND JOHNNY 
GONZALES 


HOME: Los Angeles, California 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: They created 


an art studio and gallery which gives training 
and exposure to hundreds of Chicano artists 
from the East Los Angeles barrio. The gallery's 
shows have been seen worldwide. 


QUOTE: "Today's Chicano is awakening to the 
realization that he is a person with a strong 
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this to others and strengthening his sense of M N, 


values... Our challenge is to attain for Chicano 
people a brighter tomorrow which is the 
realization of our dreams.” 


PROFILE: Their ambition is to transform 





their community, a job they've started with the Authentic. thers are more than a thousand ways 
gallery and numerous murals around the barrio. 9 yen cya EIE wb. moet 
Their enthusiasm has made them a real force a sc toate Salad a dros ad B 
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A great way to cool it! | 
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señd for our recipe book. Free. 


Because you deserve something nice. 


AN EXCLUSIVE OFFER BY SPECIAL COMMISSION 
FROM JUDY PHIPPS 





The moment we laid eyes on Judy 
Phipps’ artwork, we knew she was the 
perfect artist to offer you an exclusive 
collection of original American Indian Note- 
cards for your special correspondence, as 
gifts for friends and for framing. Faithfully 
reproduced in full color, every detail in- 
tended by the artist is reflected on quality 
textured stock with matching envelopes. 
Folding to 4" x 5”, sixteen cards in all, this 
unique collection of native Americans can 
be yours for only $2.50 plus 35* post. & 
hand. per set, satisfaction guaranteed. Ideal 
as gifts, order 3 or more sets and WE'LL 
PAY THE POSTAGE. But you must act 
NOW! The supply is limited. 
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the Osmiroid Italic pen 

because in a worlc gone mad with 
mass production, this marches to a 
different drummer. Made in England 
Made in left-handed models, too 
$4.25 for the Osmroid ... and a 
free instruction booklet. 


Available at all gocd art supply, 
stationery and college bookstores. 


», , r, 
Osmiroid Jtalic Pen 
Hunt Manufacturing Company 
1405D Locust St., Phi., Pa. 19102 
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BYSTANDER 


ceptions, exercises in deciphering far- 


fetched synonyms or unintelligible 
rubrics (like the use of “unit” for any- 
thing from a congressional committee to 
a Parent-Teacher Association). Stories 
are uniformly written in a gray, awk- 
ward prose out of some twenties style- 
book, spun out (except, of course, in 
tabloids) to unconscionable lengths; pic- 
tures are at times graceless and utilitar- 
lan Or, worse, cutesy to the nines and 
captioned to match; even the Op-Ed 
page, that vaunted innovation of the 
sixties, is too often merely a repository 
for the daily screeds of the resident (in 
Liebling's sense) experts, and too sel- 
dom a place for the ignored, afflicted, 
and obscure to speak out; in fact, the 
biggest bright spot I can see in today's 
newspaper is the editorial cartoon, 
which frequently has more to say than 
the rest of the editorial page. But let's 
look at our five papers. 


he New York Times, studied objec- 

tively, is stunningly tough to read. 
The headlines, often cramped into a 
single column, reek of rewritese: “Fears 
on Refugees Called Unfounded”; “Job- 
less Pay Plan Extended to Jan. | in 
Congress Vote”; “Accord Reported on 
Plot Evidence" (whatever that may 
mean); “Legal Base Stems from British 
Era” (a well-veiled reference to Mrs. 
Gandhi's seizure of power); and the vir- 
tually meaningless “Study Finds Gaps 
in Catholic Press.” Nor are the unintel- 
ligibilities confined to headlines. A Ber- 
nard Weinraub report on the situation 
in New Delhi refers to something called 
"an extraordinary crisis.” A Douglas 
Kneeland piece on the sociology of 
Vietnamese refugees states that fears 
about the refugees' unassimilability ap- 
pear to be unfounded—and then quotes, 
unquestioningly, the  Administration's 
own sociological studies. Things aren't 
helped by the following typo: “The sec- 
ond study involved 177,106 of the ap- 
proximately 130,000 refugees. a 
Worse, an article headlined ‘‘Carey- 
Deal Oil Man a ‘Swashbuckler’ " no- 
where mentions the connection of its 
subject, Bart Chamberlain, Jr., with the 
Carey Oil interests. And so on. The edi- 
torial page features a painfully pre- 
dictable lead editorial opposing Mrs. 
Gandhi's coup, and not much else; Op- 
Ed features Reston in a playful mood 
(on the Azores) and Tom Wicker at a 
pitch of subdued militance on wiretap- 
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Where you can take eight vacations in one. 


In Panama, the New 
World, discover 
over 600 islands. There's 
Taboga, Contadora, San 
Blas or hundreds of other 
secluded isles. You can 
fly 20 minutes and go 
back 20 centuries from 
Panama City to the San 
BlasIslands. Trade with 
a Cuna Indian for a 
handmade mola and 
enjoy a tribal culture 
intact after 1,000 years. 


In Panama, the New 
W orld, the casinos go all 
night. So try your luck 
in Panamanian or U.S. 
currency. Furthermore, 
we have exciting horse 
racing and boat racing in 
the New World. 
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In Panama, the New 
W orld, the fishing is 
fabulous. 30 world's 
records are held! The 

Black Marlin capital is 
Panama. !n addition, 
Panama offers great 
water sports all year 

round. 


In Panama, the New 
W orld, dine on 
the world's finest foods. 
Because almost every 
delicious kind of food the 
sophisticated world has" 
to offer is perfectly 
prepared in Panama. 
And imagine drinking 
the world's purest water! 
From your modern hotel 
you can even see the 
sun rise in the Pacific or 
set in the Atlantic. 
And the oceans are 
only minutes apart. 

















In Panama, the New 
W orld, the shopping is 
sensational. Cameras, 
clothes, linens, perfumes, 
jewelry. Shop Panama 
and you shop the world, 
for Panama is the Hong 
Kong of the western 
world. And the friendly 
people will help you shop 
or have a great time. 





In Panama, the New 
W orld, the wonders are 
amazing. Visit 
the Panama Canal... 
the eighth wonder of the 
world and see giant ships 
move from one half of 
the world to the other. 


In Panama, the New 
W orld, the sights are 
breathtaking. Y ou can 
wander about Portobelo, 
the port Christopher 
Columbus named in 1502, 
or see Old Panama, the 
ruins of the city the 
pirate Henry Morgan 
destroyed in 1671. Spend 
days in country villages, 
visit colonial churches. 
See the ancient and the 
modern side by side. 





In Panama, the New 
W orld, be 
entertained forever. 
Because there’s every 
kind of entertainment. 
Because there are miles 
and miles of magnificent 
beaches on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Because 
there are modern 
highways and tropical 
jungles. Because you'll 
do things you've never 
done before. Because 
Panama is the New 
World. And be sure you 
discover it soon. 





10 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, FL. 33132 


3900 W. 3rd Street, Suite 1, 
Los Angeles, CA. 90020 


Please tell me more about your 
Eight Vacations in Panama. 


— —— —— —————————-—————————4 
Panama Government Tourist Bureau "Name | | 
630 Fifth A S Suite 518, —— — —— 
New York, N.Y. 10020 Address | 
McAllister Hotel Arcade, UM ^ 4 State Zip | 





...and you thought it was only a canal 


[] we think would be of interest to 

people who know they're interested in 
the built-environment but have found 
most literature on the subject opaque, 
in-bred, semi-literate or, well, pretty 


but dumb. 

LJ is a quarterly magazine of 
interdisciplinary thinking about 
architecture and human activity in the 
North American landscape. 

LJ is not written down. We'd like to 
share, not pander. No scotch ads, no 
color (yet) and it’s pretty thin. However, 
it is lovingly edited and produced and, 
as you might suspect, is well 
illustrated. Also, it's been around 
(hiding) for 38 years. 

L] does not have things like “25 
projects you can do for under $50." 
Does not presume that building a yurt 
will solve your problems. 

O costs $9 for the year. If you're 
seriously interested we'll send you a 
sample copy. Write to JAE-2 

1735 New York Ave NW, 
Washington, DC 20006. 
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ping, as well asa Y ale professor on the need 
for more research nto narcotics and Irving 
Howe on the finarcial plight of City Uni- 
versity: hardly a barn-burner. 

What's good in this issue of the 
Times? Page one of Section Two, as al- 
most always, has a couple of excellent 
features (on the Newport Jazz Festival 
and the educatien, in American Sign 
Language, of a female gorilla); Vincent 
Canby is stimuletingly scathing about 
Richard Brooks’s movie Bite the Bullet; 
and Anatole Broyard, always an inter- 
esting reviewer, has both nice and 
thoughtful things to say about Nora 
Ephron. And that’s about it, alas. 

The Washington Post fares no better; 
despite the Hera?d Tribune-ish format, 
the headlines ame, if anything, more 
clunky than these of the Times; on 
page one we are greeted with a three- 
column head thet reads “Gandhi As- 
sumes Dictatorial Rule; Arrests Mount” 
(for a second there I thought she had 
apprehended a herse), and, directly un- 
der it, “Park Says North Eyeing Seoul 
Raid.” On page three, “Church Bars 
Open Hearings @n Death Plots” turns 
out to refer not te the Church of Rome 
but to the Church of Idaho. And so on 
passim, including the cryptic and sinister 
"'Leak' Charge Seen As U.S. Pressure" 
on page twenty-two. The stories them- 
selves are straight stylebook stuff—long- 
ish and dull, couched in standard news- 
paperese. On the editorial page, though, 
there are two bnght spots: Herblock’s 
biting cartoon on Indira Gandhi and a 
Surprising editorml that dares—unlike 
the Times—to stress the triteness and 
technicality of th» corrupt practices of 
which she was corvicted, while simulta- 
neously deploring the dictatorial nature 
of her reaction. Op-Ed is determinedly 
tame; even the letters column leads off 
with a lobbying plea for deregulating 
natural gas prices by—who else?—the 
Governor of Oklehoma. From there on 
out, the Post is just a progression of 
perfectly standarc newspaper features, 
from the curiously debilitated Style sec- 
tion to the double handful of comic 
strips. Nothing he-e to indicate that this 
paper pulled off -he scoop of the cen- 
tury just a couple of years ago. 

The Boston Gobe. Another Herald 
Tribune format. But here something in- 
teresting has happened: the headlines 
are written in én approximation of 
plain English. Viz, on the front page, 
"Mrs. Gandhi orders arrest of thou- 


sands," “2 FBI men killed on S.D. reser- 
vation,” and “Economy gains for 3d 
month.” The staff-written articles, while 
unscintillating, are couched in straight- 
forward prose that is sufficiently read- 
able. There's even a small exposé of 
questionable towing contracts. The edito- 
rial page seems, for this day at least, a bit 
parochial, and the Globe's cartoonist, 
Paul Szep, who’d use a steam hammer to 
crack a nut, is not among my favorites, 
but the Op-Ed page is inviting, with two 
pictures and three cartoons, along with 
articles on local politics, busing, and the 
need for “real revolutionary change” 
(this by an avowed radical. To the Globe’s 
credit, the article on busing is from an 
opponent; the paper itself supports bus- 
ing Boston’s children to the schools). Oth- 
erwise, the June 27 issue is largely de- 
voted, like other metropolitan dailies, to 
features; but it is highly notable that 
many of these are written by the paper’s 
own substantial staff of columnists, not 
by syndicated outsiders. 


t was short work to read the Daily 
News and the Monitor, and my com- 

ments will be brief as well. Both suffer 
from the limitations of the tabloid for- 
mat, with its tiny news hole. The Moni- 
tor is a pale (and thin) shadow of its 
former self; its difficulties in obtaining 
advertising based on its widely scattered 
circulation are too painfully evident. As 
for the News, it soldiers on precisely as 
in Liebling’s glorious days: the scare 
word “Peril” is in the page-one head; 
there’s a “Mystery Survivor” (of a jet 
crash at JFK) on page three; and a shot 
of naval officers watching a beauty con- 
test is too cutely captioned “Weighing 
Ankles.” The rest of the paper is the 
usual Hearst-Patterson progression of 
canned features, dozens of them, from 
Jumble and crossword puzzles to three 
and a half pages of comics, including a 
vintage conversation between Orphan 
Annie and Daddy Warbucks (both of 
whom I had thought dead like Harold 
Gray). All this is interrupted only by 
the usual waspish and reactionary edito- 
rial page, in which Mrs. Gandhi is 
called “a Grade A phony and a 24- 
karat hypocrite,” and those who winced 
at a Gerald Ford statement on the use 
of nuclear weapons in Korea are char- 
acterized as “Nervous Nellies.” 

It seems fitting to end this small me- 
morial to A. J. Liebling with the obser- 
vation that he was a prophet as well as 
a critic; in many cases, his comments 
on the press of ten and twenty years 
ago apply, alas, with equal force today. 
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companying her father. Sir 


ORIENT EXPRESS 


— Sm: In his article entitled “Misery on 
= the Orient Express" (July Ad/antic), Paul 


Theroux states in the first paragraph. 


RY. “Lady Chatterley’s husband took it.” In 


fact it was Lady Chatterley herself. ac- 

Malcolm, 

who traveled on the train for part of 

the return journey from Venice to Lon- 
don after their vacation. 

MARGARET BENDER 

Miami, Fla. 


Sir: The depth of Paul Theroux’s “Mis- 


.  ery on the Orient Express" demon- 
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strates that it was he. and not Duffill. 


who was left in Domodossola: 


RoBERT L. DILENSCHNEIDER 
New York, N.Y. 


Sir: Paul Theroux has caught the whole 


_ idea and evokes the feeling and even 
^. the sounds and smells of travel by Eu- 
TA ropean train. And of course chalets do 
- . look like clumps of mushrooms when 


you pass them rapidly at a distance. | 


. never realized what they all remind one 
of until I read that phrase. Just think of 


all the busy little gnomes under those 
spreading. mushroomlike roofs! 
When my father and I took the Ori- 


ent Express from Istanbul to Milan in 


1930, there may have been a dining car 
but. owing to a very anti-American 
virus, | was unable to eat anything ex- 
cept a delicious Near Eastern dish now 
widely known in this country—yogurt. 
Thank you for reminding me of the 
Orient Express. 
ELIZABETH LAWTON 
Fort Myers Beach, Fla. 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL 


Sir: From “How Much Does Freedom 
Matter?" in the July issue: “And so 
Borgia marched off, but then turned 
and lay siege to Urbino instead." The 
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article matters more than its grammar, 
but when even Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han and The Atlantic are confused 
about “to lie" (intransitive) and “to lay" 
(transitive), one despairs for Modern 
American Usage. No matter who or 
what /ay in wait at Urbino, I insist that 
Borgia /aid siege to it. 
DAN WICKENDEN 
New York, N.Y. 


Sir: When Mr. Moynihan lists three 
reasons for our 'thin" relationship with 
India, he disingenuously omits a 
fourth—India’s 3uclear experiment of 
May, 1974. It was disheartening to see 
how literally India followed the ex- 
ample of the second largest democracy. 
MILTON McDONALD 

Buies Creek, N.C. 


ADVICE & CONSENT 


SIR: Re the exchange between Lappé 
and Gaylin anc Dr. Jacqueline Kasun 
(The Mail, July Atlantic): their argu- 
ments seem to have passed each other 
like ships in the night. 

In their articl2 on the reasonableness 
of permitting exderimentation on about- 
to-be-aborted fetuses, Lappé and Gay- 
lin pointed cut the absurdity of 
permitting abortion (often by dis- 
memberment aad with no thought to 
anesthetization 5f the fetus) and then 
denying doctors the right to experiment 
on such fetuse- when the knowledge 
gained could be of help to other babies 
who will not be aborted. With this line 
of argumentation no reasonable person 
could quarrel. Dr. Kasun's very strong 
anti-abortion position takes no notice of 
this most significant aspect of their ar- 
ticle. 

At the same time, however, Lappé 
and Gaylin are mistaken in their belief 
that their artide is unrelated to the 
abortion issue. ^o those to whom abor- 
tion seems to b2 a grossly immoral act, 





the suggestion that once the act has 
been decided upon. we ought at least to 
turn it to good use will seem out- 
rageously opportunistic. And if it is 
true, as the response of Gaylin and 
Lappé implies. that one of them has 
moral reservations about abortion, it 
should be clear to them that to encour- 
age fetal research of the sort they sug- 
gest will have the secondary effect of 
lending a certain respectability to abor- 
tion itself and serving to solidify it as 
an institution within the medical com- 
munity. Dr. Kasun's letter is not wholly 
off the point. 
CAROL ALTEKRUSE BERGER, PH.D. 
PATRICK F. BERGER, PH.D. 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 


SIR: Re the article on Armand Hammer 
("The One-Man Flying Multination- 
al." June Atlantic). 

Just to keep the record straight, Mu- 
tual of New York did not put money 
into an “exploration fund" after Dr. 
Hammer took over Oxy. We did. how- 
ever. purchase $15 million of gas re- 
serves in the form of a production pay- 
ment in the Lathrop gas field after the 
field had been discovered and the sub- 
stantial reserves proved up. It was basi- 
cally the utilization of this cash flow 
that started Oxy on its way. 

HENRY S. ROMAINE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


SiR: Claire Sterling's interesting article 
on Indonesia (July Atlantic) has one 
major fault: she discusses the country's 
rapid population growth, but says noth- 
ing about measures being taken to curb 
that increase. Actually. Indonesia has a 
rather successful birth control program 
in operation. 

According to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development's Office of Popu- 
lation, the Suharto government in- 
creased funds allocated to the program 


LUXURY IS BUILT IN. 
NOT TACKED ON. 


The luxury of a Volvo 164 isn’t — Rustproofing isn't just sprayed on. 
something you just see. Its some- It's drawn into the metal with a 
thing you feel. A sense of elegance p magnetic charge before 
that's not gaudily apparent. But olvo receives its final exterior coats. 
very much real. The result is an exterior finish that 

Inside, for example, there are surpasses any mere"paint job. 
no brocades or wood-grain veneers. Even the striking metallic finishes are 
Yet. in its own way, the interior of included in the base price of the 
the 164 reeks of quality. You can Volvo 164. 
smell the fine leather used to face Its overall styling, like all the 
the seats. And these seats are a world's truly elegant cars, is if any- 
luxury in themselves. Numerous thing over understated. It cannot be 
automotive journals have pro- confused with those so-called luxury 
nounced them "among the most cars whose arrival loudly proclaims. 
comfortable in the world.’ “dollars, dollars, dollars!” 

On the i cmapweciechie fancy dials The Volvo 164 simply states, 
or gadgets. The only instrument "sense. 
vul may be unfamiliar with is the VOLVO 164 
tachometer. Which in the 164 bears The luxury car for people who think. 
watching. The three liter, fuel- 
injected engine is so smooth and 

uiet, the tachometer is sometimes 
the only way to tell if you're in 
second or fourth gear. (No extra 
charge for 4-speed manual 
with overdrive or automatic 
transmission.) 

Exposed struc- 
tural parts of 
the Volvo body 
are made of 
rustproof gal- 
vanized steel. 








Set your sights on a Nova Scotia holiday. 
Then set sail on the *Bluenose? 





Take a good look at Nova Scotia, 
Atlantic Canada's Ocean Playground. 
You'll get everything you want in a 
holiday. Spectacular beaches. Scenic 
coast line. Stirring historic landmarks. 
Great outdoor fun and activity for the 
whole family. And warm, friendly faces 
that say "welcome". 

It's all there. And only 6 hours on the 
auto-ferry "Bluenose" out of Bar Harbor, 
Maine. Drive aboard and enjoy all the 
fun and excitement of a real ocean 
voyage: a fine restaurant and bar, free 
movies, a duty-free shop, even a casino! 

"Bluenose" leaves Bar Harbor daily 
at 8:00 a.m., arriving Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia just after lunch. The return trip 


EAST COAST MARINE AND FERRY SERVICE 
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departs Yarmouth at 4:30 p.m. 

Fares: $27.50 for car. $11 each adult, 
$5.50 children 5—11 under 5 free. 
Trailers: $2.25 per foot. A 
Summer minimum, $25. Daily service 
June 7th to September 22nd 
Tri-weekly rest of year. 


For reservations: Terminal Supervisor. 
Canadian National'Railwavs, Bar Harbor, 
Maine, 04609. Call toll-free (800) 341-7981 
in Northeastern U.S., or (800) 432-7344 in 
Maine. In Bar Harbor call 288-3395. 

For Nova Scotia information: Suite 3115, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020. Tel: (212) 
581-2420. 616 Forest Ave. Portland, Maine 
04101. Tel: (800) 341-6709. Toll-free in New 
England except Maine. In Maine 772-6131 


from $75.000 in 1969 to $8.4 million in 
1974, while foreign assistance, much of 
it in the form of U.S. money, rose from 
$2.1 million to about $11.5 million. The 
program. initially limited to crowded 
Java and Bali, has been successful; to- 
day. 18 percent of the women on those 
islands are practicing contraception. In 
1974 the program was extended to ten 
of the twenty outer island provinces, 
thereby bringing fertility control within 
reach of 90 percent of the nation's 
people. 
HARRY W. HENDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Sirk: John Bender (The Mail. July At- 
lantic) makes a sweeping generalization 
when he says. "America's truckers are 
nothing but the safest. most well-man- 
nered drivers on the road. Safety is the 
number one governing factor in a 
trucker's life." 

More than once (before the federal 55 
m.p.h. speed limit) have I been tail- 
gated at 65-70 m.p.h. (on a two-lane 
road where the legal limit was 65 
m.p.h.) by a lead-footed trucker who at 
first opportunity sped around me and 
left me in his dust. 

And if safety is "the number one 
governing factor." why don't those who 
drive double trailer trucks hauling sand 
and gravel either not load them so full 
or have them covered so that there is 
no chance of large gravel—i.e.. rocks— 
spilling out and possibly wrecking the 
windshield of a following vehicle. 

Safety first: phooey! 

LOTHAR GEIPEL 
Adrian, Mich. 
LR NE SIA PTT 
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Stamp Collecting. It lets you see 
what makes America, America. 


FIRST KENTUCKY 
SETTLEMENT 


FORT HARROD 
1774 1974 
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AMERICAN POET 





After kicking around evervthing 
Pd heard about smoking, I decided 
to either quit or smoke True. 






I smoke True. 


^ © Lorillard 1975- 


King Regular: 11 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine, 100's Menthol: 13 mq. 
"tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC. Report April 75. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined The low tar, low hotte. cigarette. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Think about it. 
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IHE MAN 
WHO RUNS THE SENATE 


Bobby Byrd: An upstart comes to power 











Robert Byrd, a little-known, fiddle-playing 
West Virginian, is the Senate's Democratic 
whip, probably its next majority leader, 
and just possibly a favorite son at the 
1976 Democratic Convention. Says he: “I 
believe that a big man can make a small 
job important." Some of his colleagues 
think Byrd also proves the converse: that 
a big job can help a small man to grow. 


ee obby Byrd rs a member of the early 
morning health club," says the master 
of ceremonies. "Every morning, early, 
he gets up, calls Mike Mansfield, and asks him, 
"How's your health?’ " 

The occasion is a luncheon “roasting” in honor 
of Robert Carlyle Byrd. fifty-seven, junior senator 
from West Virginia, and the Democratic whip of 
the Senate. It is given bv the P. T. Barnum Tent of 
the Circus Saints & Sinners Club of America—one 
of those slick and seamy Washington events where 
nearly everyone is called a “VIP,” the food is in- 
edible, and the true aficionados arrive early to 
watch a striptease show over pre-lunch cocktails 


by Sanford J. Ungar 


before the more worldly political hoopla begins. 
Byrd, the fall guy for the day, does not ordinarily 
travel in these hell-raising stag circles. He has a 
standing rule against attending downtown (off 
Capitol Hill) lunches and, in fact, proclaims him- 
self to have “no time to socialize” at all; there is 
too much work for that. During twenty-three years 
in Washington, he has been to one football game 
(to crown the queen at half time), three baseball 
games (two of them in one day, a doubleheader), 
and one movie (he found it dull and left in the 
middle) He does watch television now and then, 
however, and once protested on the Senate floor 
when Gunsmoke, a favorite of his, was canceled. 
But such are the responsibilities of power and 
acceptance on the national scene that Byrd has 
reluctantly agreed to be feted by the Saints & Sin- 
ners, to try to enjoy himself. Business on the Sen- 
ate floor makes him unavoidably but conveniently 
late—it would hardly do if a statesman soon to 
speak at a national Baptist convention in Atlantic 
City appeared at a striptease. Once on hand, in a 
vast ballroom of the Shoreham Hotel, he sits 
through interminable introductions of other people, 
some very unfunny skits about moonshine liquor 
in “West By-God Virginia,” and a nightclub comic 
whose routine consists largely of imitating drunken 
men coming home late at night to their angry 
wives. Given his turn, Byrd allows as how the af- 
fair “is an honor for a country boy from the hills 
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and hollows of West Virginia," and he annources 
that the $500 charitable contribution in his neme 
which is part of the day's honors will go to the 
family of a police officer recently killed in Beckley, 
West Virginia. He surprises many people in the 
audience by telling a few off-color jokes himself. 
Then the usually dour Senator picks up his most 
reliable prop, his fiddle, and plunks out “Rye 
Whiskey,” complete with hoots and lyrics. That 
brings the house down, so he plays another, “Goin” 
Up Cripple Creek,” which he dedicates to Mike 
Mansfield. 

Byrd’s lusting after Mike Mansfield’s job as ma- 
jority leader has become one of the central factors 
and favorite jokes of Democratic politics in the 
Senate. It is all “an exaggerated assumption,” says 
he; “I don’t have the consuming desire that people 
attribute to me"—although, “if the position were to 
open up, I would be compelled to run for it. I be- 
lieve in advancing forward, moving up.” For the 
moment, Byrd insists, he is content to work under 
Mansfield, whom he names without a trace of hesi- 
tation as the colleague he most respects: “I admire 
his patience, his fairness and his honorableness his 
integrity. . . . This may appear to be self-serving, 
but that is how I feel.” 

The relationship, by all accounts and appear- 
ances, works very well indeed. Mansfield plays the 
senior statesman, the venerated elder from Mon- 
tana who makes broad policy pronouncements and 
worries about the future of the republic, while 
Byrd runs the Senate. Through a series of procedu- 
ral changes he has initiated or supervised during 
the past few years, including a shortening of the 
Senate’s “morning hour” and of the speeches that 
may be given during it, Byrd controls the floor 
and, most of the time, who may have it and hew it 
may be used. (One rule, which has other senators 
depending upon him and their aides detesting him, 
bans all senatorial staff from the chamber except 
when the man they work for is speaking.) He 1am- 
mers out the “consent agreements” that keep the 
Senate running smoothly and efficiently—and, some 
argue, without its old charm and unpredictability— 
and he stays on the floor most of the time to be 
sure that the agreements are carried out. In a 
word, he is probably as powerful as anyone in the 
legislative branch, because of the access he controls 
and the shrewdness with which he uses it. 

Most senators in both parties seem to feel that 
Byrd performs his tasks fairly, although he has 
been known to pull a few fast ones on liberal 
Democrats he considered to be advocating extreme 
positions and on Republicans he suspected cf ex- 
ploiting procedure for partisan advantage. During 
the recent debate over how to solve the disputed 
New Hampshire Senate election, for example, he 
said he would happily go along with a GOP sug- 


Sanford J. Ungar is The Atlantic’s Washington editor. 


gestion to have the proceedings televised, but on 
the strict condition that the Republicans agree to 
set a time limit on the debate. The Republicans, 
who wanted to filibuster until the Democrats 
agreed to send the whole issue back to New 
Hampshire for a new election, quickly backed out. 

“This never would have happened if Lyndon 
Johnson were still with us,” said an aide to one 
liberal Democratic senator when three conservative 
southern members of the party repeatedly foiled 
attempts by the Democratic leadership to invoke 
cloture and cut off debate on the dispute over how 
to settle the New Hampshire election deadlock this 
summer. Sooner or later Johnson would have 
forced a resolution of the issue, whether by dis- 
cipline or backroom deal. Indeed, there could be 
no greater contrast between the Johnson style of 
Senate leadership—in which arms were twisted and 
egos bruised if necessary to work out compromises 
and pass critical legislation—and the soft, easygoing 
Mansfield style, which places full confidence in the 
ability of the Senate eventually to “work its will.” 
The question is how Byrd will handle the majority 
leadership if he succeeds to it. “There are advan- 
tages to both [the Mansfield and Johnson] styles,” 
he says diplomatically; “but if I had to choose be- 
tween the two, I prefer the Mansfield approach 
... You have to remember, you have a different 
Senate now from when Mr. Johnson was the 
leader. He was in a position to utilize discipline 
more than it can be used now, and there is no 
longer a very cohesive southern bloc." That cohe- 
siveness was one of the key constants in Johnson's 
formula for working his will on the Senate. One 
important difference is that the Democrats today 
have a far larger, more unwieldy, and somewhat 
less pragmatic majority in the Senate than in the 
Johnson days of the 1950s; a growing number of 
senators are inclined to vote their conscience on 
this matter or that. But many senators suspect that 
Byrd would try to assert greater authority over his 
troops than he is prepared to admit. 


yrd is an enigmatic man, churlish and angry 
one moment, and coming on with a sly, 
foxy smile the next. He is capable of alter- 
nating rote recitation of political boiler plate and 
florid eighteenth-century rhetoric with frank and 
insightful political analyses. He is discouraged by 
Gerald Ford's attacks on Congress, and believes 
that while they may win points for the President in 
the short run, they will ultimately backfire. “Mr. 
Ford knows how the system works. He is as partisan as 
any of us," he complains; “I think he has a mistaken 
impression that he can follow the approach that Mr. 
Truman followed. But circumstances are a lot differ- 
ent now than when Mr. Truman was President, and 
Mr. Ford is not Mr. Truman." 
Robert Byrd came to Congress as a conservative. 
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Many of his early attitudes and some of the 
premises he holds to today were developed while 
he was coming of age as a poor white boy in West 
Virginia, struggling for a meager existence during 
the Depression. At first he did not go to Sunday 
school, because he was embarrassed that he had 
no socks to wear. For many of those years he 
earned only $50 a month, even after he had a wife 
to support (the Byrds were married in 1937). The 
Byrd family's first refrigerator was not even an ice- 
box, but half an orange crate nailed outside the 
kitchen window: there was no car, and when the 
Byrds wanted to go somewhere they borrowed one 
from his father-in-law, a coal miner. 

Byrd's manner is taut, and he is notorious on 
Capitol Hill for being tough with his staff; even on 
the night before a holiday, they may wait for him 
to dismiss them before going home. Sometimes his 
penchant for hard work goes to extremes: when his 
trusted secretary Ethel Low is away. for example, 
Byrd himself opens all the office mail. His personal 
life is spartan. He takes no vacations, rarely 
touches alcoholic beverages, and is most comfort- 
able in the company of his wife, Erma, two daugh- 
ters and sons-in-law, and six grandchildren, who 
are all close at hand im the Virginia suburbs of the 
capital. There he relaxes with a cigar or the fiddle; 
often he plays a tune before going to sleep at 
night. He has very few close friends, in Washing- 
ton or West Virginia. The senator from whom he 
has sought advice in resent years is John Pastore 
of Rhode Island. Asked whom he really trusts 
and feels he can confide in, he answers only, "My 
wife." 

Few people knew or cared much about Bobby 
Byrd (for decades "Senator Byrd" meant Harry 
Flood Byrd of Virginia) until he achieved a dragon 
slayer's reputation in January, 1971, by defeating 
the incumbent Democratic whip, none other than 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts. The feat 
was popularly portrayed at the time as an over- 
night coup, a blow at Kennedy while he was still 
suffering the effects of the Chappaquiddick scan- 
dal. Byrd will not discuss the subject, but he prob- 
ably does have an old antipathy to the Kennedy 
family. He supported Hubert Humphrey over John 
Kennedy in the crucial West Virginia Democratic 
primary in 1960 (although he was really a Lyndon 
Johnson man, and went to the convention that 
year as a Johnson-committed delegate), and had 
some nasty quarrels on the Senate floor with Rob- 
ert Kennedy. He clearly would not favor the nomi- 
nation of Teddy Kennedy in 1976, and says 
bluntly, “If the pollsters and media would leave 
[Kennedy] alone, he would keep on being a good 
senator.” He does not like fashionable, sophis- 
ticated liberals, whether as members of dynasties 
or as individuals. 

Actually, Byrd’s 197! coup was long in the mak- 
ing. In the course of four years, as secretary of the 
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Senate Democratic Conference, a previously mean- 
ingless job in itself, Byrd came to function as 
Mansfield's de facto right-hand man, doing the 
routine chores that did not interest Kennedy. 
While Byrd's better-known colleagues were off at 
cocktail parties and other ruinous pursuits (“I de- 
spise cocktail parties,” he says; “you just stand 
around and waste time”), he would stay late at 
night in the office of the Senate parliamentarian, 
mastering the intricacies of the Senate rules. Now 
he knows those rules better than any of his peers, 
and can make the rules do whatever is needed by 
him, his friends, or his party. 

“I believe that a big man can make a small job 
important,” says Byrd in one of his favorite bits of 
armchair philosophy. Some of his colleagues be- 
lieve that while he is a good example of that 
maxim. he is also living proof of the converse prin- 
ciple, that a big job can help a small man to grow. 
During his early days in the Senate—he was 
elected with the 1958 crop of Democrats who prof- 
ited from President Eisenhower's decline in popu- 
larity—Byrd took mostly easy, conservative posi- 
tions. He railed against welfare cheaters and voted 
against major civil rights legislation, including the 
1964 law; he came to have an unbroken record as 
a hawk on the Vietnam war and related inter- 
national issues. He denounced student protesters 
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and, as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, took his turn worshipping at the altar of 
J. Edgar Hoover, even after the FBI director's >er- 
formance had begun to slip. But by the time his 
senior colleague from West Virginia, Jennings Ran- 
dolph, an old-time New Dealer, nominated him for 
whip when the Democratic caucus convened in 
1971, Byrd had metamorphosed into a moderate 
and had enough progressive votes on his recocd— 
including support for open housing and gun con- 
trol—to be acceptable across the spectrum. 

The transformation has continued and in- 
tensified. Although he is still regarded more as an 
institutional creature than as a creative thinker on 
substantive issues, Byrd has taken several steps 
leftward into the Democratic mainstream. He talks 
about the danger that we in the United States will 
“overextend ourselves” in the world, and he urges 
a careful review of all of the nation’s international 
commitments, treaties, and alliances. Once a vehe- 
ment anticommunist, he now supports the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Cuba, and he ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit China this summer. 
(He was invited once before, but turned down the 
opportunity because it would have meant bing 
away while the Senate was in session.) This vear 
he supported an extension of the Voting Rizhts 
Act of 1965, though he opposed it twice in the past. 

Named to the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
1969, he put a sharp, young—and liberal—aide onto 
the committee staff in 1971 and then used tha: 
vantage point to build a part of his new image. 
Byrd rarely attended the long Judiciary Comm ttee 
hearings in the spring of 1972 on the nomination 
of Richard Kleindienst as Attorney General, but 
he authorized his Judiciary Committee aide, ^om 
Hart, to work closely with assistants to Edward 
Kennedy, of all people, in turning up new ammu- 
nition for the anti-Kleindienst effort, especially de- 
tails of the suspect dealings between the N-xon 
Administration and the International TelepFone 
and Telegraph Corporation. Every night Byrd met 
with Hart to review the latest developments, and 
he may be one of the few people in Washington 
who has read the entire 1751-page Kleindiens: 
hearing record. Finally, although he declered 
Kleindienst to be an able lawyer, and *a man of 
remarkable charm and ingratiating personality," he 
took the Senate floor to say that he would vote 
against the nomination because "important ques- 
tions remain unanswered and ... uneasy doubts 
remain which cannot be explained away." Byrd 
was one of only nineteen senators to vote agcinst 
¿Kleindienst in the end, but the onetime “law and 
order" hardliner from the West Virginia hills was 
becoming a leader of Democrats who saw battle 
lines drawn with the Nixon Administration over is- 
sues of legal and political ethics—issues that later 
came under the wide Watergate umbrella. 

Even before L. Patrick Gray III, acting director 


of the FBI for a year, was nominated by Nixon as 
permanent director of the agency, Byrd declared 
that Gray would be unacceptable to him. He ob- 
tained copies of secret Watergate-related deposi- 
tions from Washington Post reporters, talked per- 
sonally on the telephone with airline pilots who 
disapproved of Gray’s controversial handling of a 
hijack case (FBI agents shot out the tires of the 
plane), and relentlessly cross-examined the acting 
director before the Judiciary Committee. Eventu- 
ally, it was Byrd who extracted from Gray the 
damaging admission that John W. Dean III, 
Nixon's White House counsel, had "probably" lied 
to the FBI during the early stages of the Water- 
gate investigation. That statement led Dean to be- 
gin talking with prosecutors in order to protect 
himself, which in turn helped break the case open. 
In May of 1973, Senator William Proxmire (Demo- 
crat of Wisconsin), ordinarily no great admirer of 
his party's whip, declared that Robert Byrd was 
"the unsung hero" of the Watergate investigation 
then gathering force. 

When Clarence M. Kelley was named FBI direc- 
tor in the summer of 1973, Byrd spent an entire day 
quizzing him and asked the only tough questions 
of the hearings, zeroing in on the issue of whether 
FBI practices violated civil rights. He negotiated a 
promise of independence for the Watergate special 
prosecutor and demanded close scrutiny of Gerald 
Ford and Nelson Rockefeller, the first two Vice 
Presidents named under the terms of the Twenty- 
Fifth Amendment. 

Byrd's switch—his new role as a man concerned 
about civil liberties and a Watergate warrior—was 
a subject of great curiosity and some wonderment 
on Capitol Hill. For his own part, he insists that it 
IS the issues and the circumstances which have 
changed more than his own position; but one long- 
time Byrd-watcher says, “He realizes where .the 
tide is going, and he will drift with it to compile a 
public record that is more defensible and accept- 
able” than his old narrowly conservative posture. 
Another suggests simply, “It was inevitable: he 
went national.” 

Byrd still keeps the faith on some points of con- 
servative orthodoxy, denouncing busing, for ex- 
ample, not only on policy grounds, but also be- 
cause "it is a waste of money—buying buses and 
burning all that gasoline." The slightest mention of 
repression by the South Korean government sets 
him off on a tirade: *If we want to talk about re- 
pression, let's talk about India. We have to look 
out for our own interests sometimes; we can't tell 
everyone what kind of government to have... . 
As long as a government is pro-United States and 
the country is important to our long-range national 
interests, we have got to look out for Uncle Sam 
first.” He frets about “over-liberal” social theorists, 
and is delighted that the “libertarian” Justices on 
the Supreme Court have been balanced out by 


Nixon appomtees. (During his period of flirtation 
and friendship with the Nixon Administration, he 
himself was considered for a Supreme Court slot.) 

The result of all this is a jagged, if well-mapped, 
course through the middle. Byrd has his own con- 
ception of where the American people stand ideo- 
logically—somewhere just right of center—and if he 
has his way. he will steer the Democratic party 
there. He is increasinglv asserting himself as a na- 
tional spokesman for the party, appearing on Sun- 
day network television interview programs at the 
drop of a hat. He is saxd to be looking for a good 
speechwriter who can take on the Republican Ad- 
ministration. 


foie omt forget 1924,” says a devoted Byrd 

follower who takes a visiting stranger 

aside after the Senator has addressed 
a luncheon of the Parkersburg (West Virginia) Rotary 
Club. “The Democratic Convention was dead- 
locked and there seemed to be no way out. Finally, 
on the ninth day and the hundred-and-third 
ballot, they turned to a West Virginia boy, John 
W. Davis.” 

That is one way of looking at the events of 1924. 
John W. Davis had been a member of Congress, 
Solicitor General of the United States, counsel for 
the American Red Cross, an adviser to President 
Woodrow Wilson at the Versailles peace confer- 
ence, ambassador to Great Britain, and a Wall 
Street lawyer who represented, among others, the 
House of Morgan before he became the com- 
promise presidential nominee of the hopelessly di- 
vided Democratic party in the race against Calvin 
Coolidge. But he was born in Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, and practiced ‘aw there for several years 
before being elected to the state’s House of Dele- 
gates in 1899 and going on to greater fame and 
fortune. 

Robert Byrd started im the West Virginia House 
of Delegates too, but his background was rather 
more humble than that of Davis. He was brought 
to the state from North Carolina when he was a 
year old, after his mother had died in a flu epi- 
demic, to be raised in cealfields country by an im- 
poverished aunt and uncle who adopted him. (His 
real name is Cornelius Calvin Sale, Jr., a fact he 
learned when he was sixteen. When his brother, 
Clyde Sale, wrote to him from North Carolina on 
the occasion of his victory over Edward Kennedy 
in 1971, he learned for the first time that his true 
birthdate was November 20, 1917, two months ear- 
lier than he had always believed and than is listed 
in Who’s Whe.) He worked as a garbage collector, 
a gas station attendant. a butcher, and, during 
World War Il, a welder in the shipyards of Balti- 
more and Tampa; it was only on his election to 
Congress in 1952, at the age of thirty-five, that he 
gave up his grocery store in Sophia, a tiny town in 
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Raleigh County. His law degree took ten years to 
earn in night school, first at George Washington 
University and then at American University, while 
he was a member of the House and, later, the 
Senate. 

But the analogy between Byrd and Davis, how- 
ever flawed, is picking up steam in West Virginia. 
Davis’ nomination came in Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York, which is under consideration as 
a possible site for the 1976 Democratic Convention. 
Then, as now, the party, although thought to at- 
tract the loyalties of a majority of the public, was 
torn asunder by factional disputes, even in the af- 
termath of shameful Republican scandals. Calvin 
Coolidge, like Gerald Ford, was a man who had 
succeeded to the presidency but had never been 
elected to it. Davis was all over the map ideologi- 
cally, and while he began his career as a con- 
servative (supporting the “Red Raids” of Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer, for example), he took 
increasingly liberal, populist-sounding positions; as 
The Saturday Evening Post saw it at the time, he 
represented the “respectable medium” among 
Democrats. Curiously, Davis and Byrd both had 
political problems concerning their attitude toward 
the Ku Klux Klan, Davis for failing to denounce it 
with sufficient vigor, and Byrd for having been a 
member in his youth (“a 100 percent mistake,” he 
now acknowledges). “Fifty years have passed since 
West Virginia’s only major party candidate for 
President” was nominated, noted Representative 
Ken Hechler, a liberal downstate congressman, in 
a small-town newspaper column last year. Since 
Davis was from the north of West Virginia, Hech- 
ler said, 


. the time for a good and strong candidate [for 
President] from the southern part of the state is 
now here. In recent years, Senator Byrd has broad- 
ened his base of appeal. There was once a time 
when only certain elements in the political spectrum 
would accord him enthusiastic support. Now he at- 
tracts supporters from all those who are tired of de- 
viousness, dishonesty and deceit in politics and who 
yearn for a return to traditional virtues which are 
practiced instead of merely preached. 


Byrd, for his own part, plays it cool and coy. “I 
feel that I can do any job that the American 
people wish to assign me. I would not reject the 
nomination, although I am not actively seeking it," 
he says. He insists that he has no favorite in the 
field of declared and undeclared candidates, and, 
while he was lukewarm about George McGovern 
in 1972, sees nobody “among the current aspi- 
rants” whom he could not support or, for tha 
matter, run with as a vice presidential candidate— 
including George Wallace of Alabama. He hopes 
for an open convention that will produce *a mod- 
erate ticket, not too far out in any direction." And 
although he considers the prospects unlikely, he 
says it is “not inconceivable that the convention 


could turn to me." He would be ready, and thinks 
that West Virginia law would permit him to run 
for re-election to the Senate and national office at 
the same time, just as Lyndon Johnson did in 
Texas in 1960. 


obby Byrd no longer maintains a home in 
the state, and rarely even spends a night 
within its borders. Yet he is putting West 
Virginia, long the brunt of jokes, back on the map. 
The state has two fewer elected representatives in 
Washington now than it did fifteen years ago. but 
when one of them is Byrd, that hardly seems to 
matter. He is clearly West Virginia's favorite son, 
and traveling with him to his native state makes it 
easy to understand why. 
As soon as the door of the Piedmont Airlines 
plane closes at Washington National Airport, Byrd 


is back in his element, among the people of West. 


Virginia. "I feel good when I meet the people 
down here," he confides. "They're home folks. . . . 
They accept me, when I hug them or shake their 
hands." He does a lot of hugging and touching 
during his hectic one-day visits, whether in the 
aisles of the airplane, among a crowd at a shop- 
ping center, or with people he encounters ir the 
street. His rule of procedure is simply stated: “I 
may not know them, but they know me. If they 
look at me, I stop and talk." The talk may be 
about arthritis, the price of gasoline, or the 
weather, but it hardly ever stops. He puts his arm 
around a young man washing the walls at the Ka- 
nawha County Airport in Charleston and huddles 
in a confidential conversation with him. He 
squeezes the shoulder of a policeman driving him 
to the airport in Huntington and asks, *How're 
you gettin’ along in your work? Do you like your 
work?” A security guard shouts out, “Hey, Senator 
Byrd, will you have a spot in the Cabinet for me?" 
and the Senator beams knowingly. “Where’re you 
from?" he asks a man who reaches out to him in 
the plane. “Oak Hill.” “Oak Hill? Be sure to say 
hello to my friend Shirley Donnelly" (a minister). 
"Sure thing, Senator, Pll call him in the morning." 

At the Parkersburg Rotary Club, a bastion of 
Republican conservatism in an area along the 
Ohio border where both parties are strong, Byrd 
talks about crime—or, as he is more inclined to 
pronounce it in West Virginia, “crahm.” It is a 
tough law-and-order talk that could be straight out 
of the late 1960s: 


I think the proliferation of crime all across our 
country can be largely attributed to one fact: there 
is so little punishment for it. Fewer and fewer crim- 
inals pay any penalty for crimes they commit. Ret- 
ribution is so slow as to be almost nonexistent in an 
overwhelming majority of criminal situations. The 
old adage that crime does not pay is no longer :rue 
in case after case... . The best way—and perhaps 


the only way—to halt the crime wave that has been 
getting worse and worse . . . is to lock up the crim- 
inals. . . . I say that it is better to build more pris- 
ons and hire more jailers than it is to allow Ameri- 
can cities to deteriorate further into jungles in 
which no one is safe. It may not be popular to say 
so, but some people belong in jail, and the quicker 
we recognize that fact and put them there the better 
off our society will be. 


"Bob shouldn't be talking like that," says one 
old friend of his privately after the meeting. “That 
stuff is easy, and everybody knows it. He should 
be talking about the great issues of the day—the 
energy crisis, the economy . . ." Those issues are 
the ones the reporters at the luncheon ask him 
about afterwards, and he gives his stock reply: that 
the Democrats in Congress have better answers 
than President Ford, and once given time to de- 
velop and pass their programs, they will show the 
country the way out of its problems. On the whole, 
the Rotary appearance is a happy one for the Sen- 
ator. Only one thing nags at him: an old friend said, 
in his introduction, that Byrd has a 95 percent at- 
tendance record in the Senate: "actually it is just 
over 96 percent." 

Byrd visits a real estate office that has pictures 
of him from the early days of his political career, 
and a photographic studio that is making new por- 
traits of him for a museum soon to be started up 
in Parkersburg; then he embarks on a long drive 
to Huntington with Chester Airhart, the Demo- 
cratic sheriff of Wood County, and his principal 
deputy for tax collection. Until his recent retire- 
ment and entry into politics, the sheriff was for 
many years the FBI resident agent in Parkersburg, 
and Byrd chats with him about how much crime 
has increased in the area—80 percent in a year. 
Airhart is proud of the county's newly opened 
"correctional center," but reinforces the Senator's 
view that *we haven't figured out any way to cor- 
rect them yet." The deputy is a wizened character 
who, as Byrd notes later, *knows a little bit about 
West Virginia politics." The conversation focuses 
on the gubernatorial race in 1976 and the chances 
of Jay Rockefeller (John D. IV, the Democrat and 
adopted West Virginian in the Rockefeller family, 
who lost on his last try). The primary, potentially a 
divisive one, is another fight that Byrd will sit out, 
accepting the voters’ verdict on who should join 
him on the Democratic ticket. He could accept 
Rockefeller, even though that ambitious young 
man was once found in the unfortunate situation 
of having contributed money to a Byrd opponent 
in the primary. (The Senator, who beat that oppo- 
nent with 89 percent of the vote, says he doesn’t 
even remember the man’s name.) 

In Huntington, Byrd joins in on-the-air festivities 
inaugurating a new transmission tower for 
WOWK-TV. He is in no mood for small talk with 
the station officials before the ceremony, and looks 


stiff and out of place in the midst of falling bal- 
loons as he pulls the switch to activate the new 
tower; but later he enjovs the taping of a half-hour 
"newsmaker" interview with two reporters, an easy, 
unaggressive encounter in which the Senator has 
plenty of opportunity both to play the statesman 
on national issues and :o boast about all that he 
has done for West Virginia. He has no com- 
punction about saying that he will *use whatever 
influence I can bring to bear," as chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee which ap- 
proves the budget for the Department of the Inte- 
rior to have an experimental coal gasification 
plant located in the state. 

Byrd's power base in West Virginia, like his po- 
sition in Washington, is strictly a one-man opera- 
tion. Whereas the states other senator, Jennings 
Randolph, is the favorite of the United Mine 
Workers and other unions, and Republicans like 
Governor Arch Moore are entrenched with the 
state's business community, Byrd keeps his distance 
from both. *Bob Byrd's strength is in the people 
who come down from the hollows to vote for him. 
Some of them only vote when he is running," says 
his press secretary, John Guiniven. The resilience 
of that power base has never really been tested, 
because since he first entered Congress in 1952, 
Byrd has never faced a tough election fight. 

En route to the airport for the flight back to 
Washington, Byrd lights up one of his favorite big 
fat cigars; but when there is no time to finish it, he 
stubs it out and slips what is left of it back into his 
briefcase. On the plane, he gives the stewardess his 
autograph and talks resignedly about how little 
power he feels the leaders of the Senate really 
have: “It’s frustrating, you know. People expect too 
much . . . What power co I have? Or Mike Mans- 
field? We can have some input into legislative policy, 
but you're still just one senator, and there are ninety- 
nine others with their own ideas about how things 
ought to work . . . Now the President, he speaks for 
the executive branch; he has real power." 


hen Joseph R. Biden, Jr. was elected to 
the Senate from Delaware in 1972, and 
at thirty became the youngest member of 


that august body, he had a great deal of help from 
some prominent and established fellow Democrats. 
Statewide mailings went out from Washington, car- 
rying the pictures and signatures of celebrities like 
Teddy Kennedy, Birch Bayh, and others, exhorting 
the voters to “send Joe Biden” down to join them. 
Some politicians spoke in Delaware on his behalf. 
and there was an appearance in the conservative 
area below the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
by one Robert C. Byrd. Barely six weeks after the 
election, Biden's wife and young daughter were 
killed in a traffic accident in Wilmington (his two 
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sons survived). Although the funeral was a small, 
private matter, a public memorial service was held 
in a suburban Catholic church, and Biden let it be 
known through an aide that he would welcome the 
attendance of any of his new colleagues who had 
helped him in the campaign and could break away 
from their holiday schedules. Only one came— 
Bobby Byrd. He drove up from Washington on a 
cold, miserable, rainy night and sat unobtrusively 
in the back row of the church. After the service, 
according to one man who observed the scene 
closely, Byrd stood in line for seventeen minutes 
for the opportunity to shake Biden's hand and say 
a few words of condolence. Then he left for the 
two-and-a-half-hour drive back to Washington. 

When Biden came to Washington to interview 
people for his staff, he had the use of the Whip's 
ornate, chandeliered office in the Capitol. Along 
with Walter Huddleston of Kentucky and a few 
other members of that year’s class of freshman 
Democratic senators, he was looked after by Byrd 
and treated to occasional homemade political 
science lectures, relating, among other things, that 
the Senate is made up of “work horses and show 
horses." Regardless of their political philosophies, 
Byrd treated them much the way the late Richard 
Russell of Georgia had once treated him (from his 
deathbed, Russell cast the proxy that won Byrd the 
whip's job in 1971), and once they became his pro- 
tégés, they found it much easier to obtain extra of- 
fice space and other amenities. 

Was the Byrd who was so sensitive to Biden in 
time of tragedy, and beyond, the one who is often 
mocked for doing and saying the expedient thing 
in order to enhance his own power? Or the one 
who without fanfare sent the daughter of the 
owner of his favorite Chinese restaurant through 
college after her mother died? Or some of each? 

Officially, Mike Mansfield still intends to run for 
re-election to the Senate in 1976, and to continue 
for at least another two years as majority leader. If 
he does not, there are those who say that Lloyd 
Bentsen of Texas might make a run, that Edmund 
Muskie of Maine, or Alan Cranston of California, 
could attract substantial liberal support, or that 
good old Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota might 
want to return to the leadership and the limelight. 
As far as Byrd is concerned, any one of these men 
could make a fine whip; but there is little doubt in 
his mind or that of anyone else who carefully 
counts votes in the Senate that he could beat all of 
them for the top spot with one hand tied behind 
his back. Even should Mansfield stay in the Sen- 
ate, say the people behind the scenes, if a way 
could be found to guarantee him continued use of 
his limousine, he would gladly step down in Byrd's 
favor. The upstart from West Virginia is probably 
already working on a way to arrange that, just in 
case. [C] 
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I have watched from this chair all afternoon 
alone, while snow traces features of hills 
Pd never noticed, watching the light fall, 
get up, fall, pulling the dark after it. 












No one is here. No one inhabits me 
but my poem, images that stumble, rise 
to take the air, refusing measure, lines 

refusing breath. Tangible as angels. 












The house is still, my wife & children gone 
till dinner. No one. The quiet almost breaks 
it is so fine, this paper always blank 

where I sit, shaking, shaking words like bells 
in the company of strangers, myself. 








ROOM 635, WING B 
by Celia Gilbert 





Father lay in the crib. 
His eyes struggled like moths to reach the light. 
His nose tunneled the dark. 


The curse of life lay on the children. 
The curse of life lay on the wife. 
They stood around the bed. 


"Nurse, Nurse, get the Nurse . . ." 


Liquid trickles from the mast; 
a blood bag hangs at the feet. 


"He was big enough to spank a little girl," his daughter say: 
"He was big enough to eat up little boys," his sons report. 
*His nice-nice was the world to me," stated his wife. 







JIMMY BIGNELL’S 
SONNET 


by Mark Lee 
















The basket of my guts creaks down the stairs 

These caulking days, don’t require much these days 

My stomach, lungs, all sold to some squeak doctor to obey 
The rest propped like a kewpie on this chair 

I swear to Christ I once had teeth to tear 

The salt meat, nibble on the breasts along the way 

Lost, all lost, for some slow reason, until my death plays 
Like a cat beside the door; guess I should care 

Where the next shipping s going to be 

And pray to find a captain who's a gentleman 

Like sailors’ wives who blubber hymns for waveless seas 
Remember riding Baja when a downward Santa Ana ran 
And squeezed us in her arms until the winch rope snepped on free 
I grabbed it, felt the singing in my hands 


Who put this dummy here, in place Uncovered, thin yellow legs. 
of Father dear? Don't look, 
Canaan was cursed. 


Room 635, Wing B. 


The sky is a silent film. ` Shh, outside the legend grows: 
The window a dead end; heat hisses how prodigious the energy, 
like a gas crayoned yellow sun with spiky crown. 
pulling us into sleep . . . Shh ...« 
Quick, quick But what are we to do with this body? 
fetch the basin, Father's sick. The air leaking from it 
is filling us up. 
*He's so big 
when he fell The pressure is intolerable; 
one arm knocked a building down. we are ballooning 
The Rockies were his pocket comb." into grownups, 
set to drift. 
From the clouds, reproachful: 
*Oh where were you? Why weren't you Two black queens 
here?" trundle you away— 
“There, there, rag doll, Thunderer, 


there, there." leaf. 






MILLIONAIRE 
by Pat Lamorte 












A cart goes by, carrying ice 
To the house of the millionaire. 

















It stops in the souk. 
The driver gulps a drink. 


This is June, the longest, hottest, 
Thirstiest month of the year. 










The rich man's ice 
Drips down on a hollow stone. 







The cart moves off, 
And all of us rush the stone. 













I get there first, I lift the skirt 
Of my jellaba, I sit down. 











My comrades cheer, 
They call me a millionaire. - 


POEM FOR THE LEFT AND RIGHT HANDS 
by Marilyn Thompson 


The left hand trails in the water 
The right is tying knots 


The right stitches a seam 
The left sleeps in the silk 


The right eats 
The left listens under the table 


The right swears 
The left wears the rings 


The right wins, the right loses 
The left holds the cards 


And the left strikes chords while the right 
runs, runs up and down, up and down 


and when the right can't sleep and travels around the world against the clock 
the left is buried. 


Oh left hand, you're so quiet | 
Do you have children, a dog, mistresses, debts 


It's the right that buys the groceries 
drives the car 

runs for high office 

feeds the baby little silver spoonfuls 
It's the right that grabs the knife 

to hack off the left hand 


The left hand waits 
a blind dog 


holding in its mouth 
the right's glove 


The knife falls, clatters 
The left hand 


is the right's 
only chance 
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A story by Mary Manning 


arly last March a wealthy German indus- 

trialist, Gunther Krause, accompanied by 

John Fallon, the Irish millionaire building 
contractor, arrived in the small town of Kineely 
which is situated on the southeast coast between 
Ballyfungus and Furgusport. They came laden 
with plans for development of Balooly woods the 
pride and joy of the townland. 

The news spread quickly and was received with 
horror and dismay except by those who hoped for 
employment. But nowhere was it received with 
more rage and consternation than by the ladies of 
Ferncourt, a small Victorian Gothic mansion on 
the edge of Balooly woods. Mabel (Lady Vigors) 
and Albina (Mrs. Traver) were sisters, and they 
were widows. Mabel's husband had been governor 
of what is now Zongo in East Africa and Albina's 
husband had been a fashionable Dublin doctor 
who had made a fortune in painless treatment of 
piles (hemorrhoids) and many were the coarse 
jokes on that subject (he made his pile). Their chil- 
dren were all married and living far away in dis- 
tant lands, which didmt bother these ladies in the 
least. They lived very comfortably and seldom 
went out of doors except for an occasional lunch 
or bridge party. They were waited upon by an or- 
phan, aged forty, called Betty Brady, who in spite 
of some mental retardation was an excellent cook. 
A handyman with one arm called Jamesy lived in 
the lodge, and was indeed far from handy; still it 
was nice to have a mam around. 

On this evening in March the ladies were ex- 
pecting visitors. General Arthur lronside (retd) 
who lived in a racketv ruin on the other side of 
Kineely and Doctor Josh Browne (retd) who re- 


sided in the town with his son and daughter-in- 
law. Both of these cronies were widowed, which 
was delightfully convenient and they made a pleas- 
ant foursome for bridge twice weekly. 

These four characters were around eighty years 
of age, the Doctor in fact was eighty-two, but they 
were on the whole, in excellent health. Their facul- 
ties were more or less unimpaired and they shared 
a great many prejudices in common which in- 
cluded progress, developments, foreigners, social 
upstarts, new inventions, abstract art, poetry that 
did not rhyme, sexual freedom, and nonconformist 
types of worship. Lady Vigors the elder was nearly 
six foot tall and her complexion was tanned and 
withered by the African sun. Her sister was not 
quite so tall, wore different colored wigs to suit her 
moods and was artistic. She painted watercolors, 
indoors, of chairs and tables and corner cupboards. 
The General was plump, sported a trim white 
moustache and was rather dandified. He played 
golf all day and in the evenings worked petit 
point: chair covers were his speciality. The Doctor 
was small pixieish and sloppv in his attire. Bird- 
watching with him had become a mania. 


his historic evening Lady Vigors was wear- 
ing a black evening dress which she had 
purchased hurriedly in London (1935); her 
sister who kept up, or rather limped along with the 
times, was in a red pantsuit with wig to match. 
"Artie," snapped Lady Vigors waving a jeweled 
yellow hand at the General; “Sit down; something 
has to be done." 
*Done m'dear what has to be done?" The Gen- 


an 


eral seated himself in the chair beside her; he was 
noting with appreciation the crackling fire and the 
loaded drink tray alongside. 

“That frightful Hun called on us. Krause. The 
brute who is developing Balooly." 

"Balooly woods," shouted the Doctor: he was a 
great shouter; “marvelous birdlife there. Bv God, 
it’s a sanctuary; he can't do it. Sacrilege." Though 
an unbeliever (he often said fifty years of gene-al 
practice in the country left him no other alterra- 
tive), he was very strong on sacrilege. 

“Only man is vile,” cried her ladyship passien- 
ately; "it's all over the world. Look what they're 
doing to my beloved Africa. Common persoas, 
hooligans, driving around shooting the noble aai- 
mals.” She kissed the head of the aged blood- 
hound who was snoring asthmatically beside her. 
“You're a Christian Dolphie boy." 

"He's better Mabs," said the Doctor quietly, 
"he's a dog. Yes, that fellow Krause in conjunction 
with Fallon is going to build a factory up in 
Balooly. The woods adjoin your property, dcn't 
they?" 

"Yes, and when I think what Papa would heve 
thought. Artie! Josh! What can we do? He's go ng 
to run a road through my parkland. I almost 
thought of joining the IRA, but then again I 
thought of Papa." 

“The IRA"; exclaimed the General. "my daar 
Mabs! Frightful crowd. They only bomb pubs 
where people are enjoying themselves. Other 
people's pleasure seems to madden them." 

"The indiscriminate shedding of blood has taken 
the place of religious worship. It's always otaer 
people's blood of course," said the Doctor thought- 
fully; he sometimes read a book. 

"But Artie, Josh, what can we do about this 
Krause and it's not only Krause, behind him are at 
least two other wretches, a Canadian miner and a 
dreadful little Jap. It's, what did he say it was Al- 
bina?" | 

“An international combine, you said he said." 

"And of course that villain Johnny Fallon. I 
could murder him. The German says it’s going to 
be a model town. In time he said you will see -is- 
ing from what were woods, beautiful but non- 
functional woods, a busy town with supermarkets 
-e . Oh I can't go on.” 

"Nonfunctional, what is that?” asked the Gen- 
eral. 

"An outside privy," answered the Doctor. 

"Papa sold Balooly to Paddy Goolden end 
Paddy Goolden sold it last month to Johr ny 
Fallon at a huge profit, though Paddy doezn't 
really need the money, his nephew is busy robbing 
banks for the IRA and he must keep some of it." 
Albina who was less explosive than her sister rose 
a - à ois yr Peor odi ifr da T 
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and stood by the drink trolley; “Whiskey Artie? 
whiskey Josh? Help yourselves.” She poured herself 
a strong one. 

“Nature sometimes wins when you least expect 
i" commented the Doctor thoughtfully. “Who 
knows Krause might die suddenly. Overwork, ten- 
sion. Heart.” 

“Sudden death?” Lady Vigors sat up. 

“We might drop a hint to the IRA,” murmured 
Albina; “just a hint!” 

“They wouldn’t be interested,” the Doctor 
warmed his hands at the fire; “useful constructive 
assassination is not in their line.” 

“Yes, but think Josh,” cried Lady Vigors all ani- 
mation, “it would set an example to other foreign 
speculators who come here to ravage our country. 
They'll think twice.” 

"Mabel," the General faced his hostess fair and 
square in the face, "are you suggesting murder." 

“Justified removal," said she quietly. 

"Nothing justifies the taking of human life." 

“Then you shouldn't have been a general,” came 
quietly from Albina. “Even if you didn't take one 
personally you urged others to do it." 

The General sat down; “You have me there Al- 
bie." 

"You don't either of you," continued their 
dreadfully calm and resolute hostess, “have a leg 
to stand on. Josh, here, must have killed a lot of 
people in fifty years of a country practice.” 

"Its the ones I didn’t kill I regret,” said the 
Doctor, “I unfortunately brought that scoundrel 
Johnny Fallon into the world.” 

“Johnny’s hand in glove, or rather pocket with 
Krause . . . You should have been here and heard 
the vile creature Krause. He's after Ferncourt; 
wants to sell us out. He told old Mick at the hotel 
that he'd make life impossible for us." 

“What will we do?" pondered the Doctor 
thoughtfully gazing into his drink. 

"Kill him," answered Lady Vigors without hesi- 
tation. 

"I don't want to spend the last few years of my 
life in gaol"; the General rose and paced the 
room; "it's too high a price." 

"We won't be found out." Albina had obviously 
been giving serious thought to the problem. *The 
way things are now everyone will think it's some- 
body else. And who in the world would suspect us? 
Our families have been here for centuries. Every- 
one loved Papa. We're above reproach—and suspi- 
cion." 

“I think Albie's right." The Doctor faced them: 
"But how?" 

"We'll ask him to dinner. He's dying to meet the 
county families. He told us he wants to keep 
horses, to hunt." 

“What do we do then?" 

"We dispose of him in such a manner that no- 
body will ever find the body." 


"Wait a minute," the General sat down heavily; 
he needed another drink but hadn't the strength to 
get it; “how?” 

"Poison," said Albina; she looked hard at the 
Doctor; "poison"" The Doctor started and returned 
the look; "Which Josh can get for us." 

"What we need," said the General “is an in- 
cinerator." 

"Which we don't have," snapped Lady Vigors. 

“What we do have,” said Albina, “is a well." 

"A well?” The two men looked at her wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes, we have an unused and what is reputed to 
be a bottomless well in our equally unused stable- 
yard. There would be no trouble disposing of the 
body.” 

“Let me get this clear,” the General might have 
been back at HQ where he spent most of World 
War II, pointing to strategic positions on a map. 
“You ask this man to dinner. You slip poison in 
his drink and then put his body down the well? 
How do you get rid of his car? How do you an- 
swer any questions as to who was the last to see 
him alive? Surely . . ." 

Albie laughed gently; "It's so easy. The car will 
be driven by you Artie up to Balooly woods and 
there abandoned. There will be bloodstains in the 
car and a note from the IRA saying they're re- 
sponsible. Josh can follow you in his car halfway 
and drive you back here." 

"And what about Betty?" asked the General. 

"Betty," Albina laughed and Lady Vigors 
smiled; *Nobody believes poor Betty. She's known 
to be half crazy." 

"Brain damage. I delivered her," said the Doctor 
brazenly, “but we might give her a sedative to be 
on the safe side." 

Albina rose and selected a small cheroot from 
the box on the writing table and lighted it; "never 
were the times more propitious for murder. Every- 
one will think it's political and of course it is. 
Krause is low-sized and quite thin. We need a 
stretcher." 

"No problem," said the General quickly, "I can 
make one. Well that's that. Josh, the poison's up to 

ou.” 

: *We must move fast, faster than Krause," Lady 
' Vigors consulted her calendar: “A week from to- 
day. What about the seventh. You two come at 
seven; gives us time to plan. Pll phone the beastly 
man tomorrow mornin 

"Time for a rubber;" Albie shuffled the cards 
suggestively. 

"Too much on my mind," said the General 
frowning; "lll take myself off. Josh you coming?" 

“Oh yes. Certainly." 

When they'd gone Lady Vigors stood up and 
poked the fire; "I hope they don't get cold feet. 
Trouble is Josh hasn't got much motivation." 

*Yes he has. You know he's a mad bird watcher. 
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He's writing a book on golden eagles. And Balooly 
is a great bird place." 

"But no golden eagles! They were exterminated 
long ago." 

"He's using it as an example of what may hap- 
pen to other birds." 

“I see; of course you were always more in his 
confidence." 

"You get down to bedrock when they're exam- 
ining you—doctors I mean,’ said Albina quietly. 
"There's not an inch of my »ody that man doesn’t 
know; it makes a bond.” 


aG e's coming; he's coming.” Lady Vigors 
was cosily in bed, her breakfast tray 
beside her and her mouth to the 
phone. “And I dont mean Our Lord. Krause is 
coming to dinner.” 

“I say,” the Doctor chuckled. “Goodoh!” 

“Did you get the stuff Josh?” 

The Doctor hesitated; his phone was in the hall 
and his daughter-in-law was disturbingly in- 
quisitive; “yes” he cupped his hands round the re- 
ceiver; “yes, its a new thing called Toegreen, used 
mainly for foot rot in sheep.” 

“Good God Josh! The mar's not a sheep." 

"Got it at the vets’. Its used as a spray but 
taken internally it's lethal. Tasteless colorless and 
instantaneous. He was tellinz me about it. Some 
wretched stableboy took it by mistake and died. I 
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snitched some while he was out looking at a bar- 
ren mare." 

"Good. Don't forget the pills for Brady." Lacy 
Vigors called underlings by their surnames as if 
they had none other; it was a hangover from Colo- 
nialism. 

"Betty? Yes, Pll bring them along too. How are 
things?" 

"A lot of men have been up at Balooly. They 
were measuring and taking notes." 

“Thats as far as they'l get." The Doctor 
laughed again. “Bye for the present." Lady Vigors 
replaced the phone; "what will I give Krause for 
dinner," she pondered, "it seems such a waste 
when he's going to be . . . better get a nice leg of 
lamb, though,” she giggled, “I suppose it should be 
a foot. Toegreen!” She laughed again. She couldn’t 
wait to tell Albina. 


he two fellow conspirators arrived punc- 

tually at seven. The drawing room was 

beautifully warm and comfortable. Both la- 
dies wearing black as befitted the occasion. Albina 
in a curious tea gown with wig to match and Lady 
Vigors in a swinging bead outfit (1939 Nairobi) 
with a black feather boa. Dolphie was snoring 
away on the tigerskin rug, occasionally breaking 
wind. 

“Where’s the stretcher?” asked Albina anxiously. 

“I left it in your hall cupboard. You don't usu- 
ally bring a stretcher to a dinner party Albie un- 
less you plan to be carried out dead drunk.” 

“That’s true. Have you brought the er—potion 
Josh?” 

The Doctor slowly removed from his pocket a 
small blue bottle marked Holy Water. “Aggie Fee- 
han got several of these at Lourdes,” he explained, 
"she presented me with a couple for treating her 
entrails. The stuff is in this. Who’s looking after 
the drinks?” 

“Artie,” Lady V. pointed at the General, who 
winced, “he will actually administer the poison in 
the guest’s after-dinner brandy. Come here dar- 
lings.” She beckoned them over to the drink tray: 
“there are four snifters for us and one small 
brandy glass for him. No room for error. Now fol- 
low me. We also have four flashlights, on this 
bookcase"; they followed her as if being shown 
round a museum; “we'll need them to get to the 
well. That's going to be the trickiest part of it." 

"Splendid." The General was greatly reassured 
everything was falling into place; “now are we all 
ready? Remember Josh we have to draw some 
blood from him. Have you brought your appa- 
ratus?" The Doctor pointed wordlessly to his cld 
black bag which was placed beside his chair. “I say 
Mabel?” continued the General, “what condition is 
the well in." 

"Very good or at least very bad. Twenty feet 
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deep and full of disgusting water. The cover is 
easy to remove. The nettles are the worst part of 
I" 

“There’s a car coming up the avenue, it must be 
he," cried Albie sneaking aside the curtains. "It is." 

“Incidentally what does he drive?" asked the 
General. 

"A Mercedes-Benz I believe. They all do." 

“I just wanted to know if I have to drive the 
damn thing." 

"What about a quick one Albie," suggested the 
Doctor nervously. 

"Good idea," the General obligingly splashed 
out some strong drinks and they had hardly 
gulped them down before Betty flung open the 
door and announced; “Mr. Crust.” 


small pale-faced man with a square clean- 
shaven face confronted them. He was 
wearing a tailored gray suit and exuded 
neatness cleanliness and after-shave lotion. His 
eyes were concealed behind square dark glasses. 
The company rose to greet him, including Dolphie 
who snarled and Lady Vigors graciously went 
through the introductions with much waving of the 
boa. 

“Sherry, Herr Krause:” the General questioned 
him, “or maybe something stronger?” 

“Sherry will be good.” The visitor sat down; his 
English was perfect, almost BBC. He glanced at 
the table beside him on which was lying a page 
from Albina’s sketchbook; “aha, someone paints 
around here?” 

Albina removed it hastily; "so sorry. It's just a 
little study of the umbrella stand in the hall. Wa- 
tercolors are my pastime.” 

Lady Vigors seated herself beside him; “my 
great-grandfather built this house in 1820. Our 
land used to include Balooly, it was a shooting 
preserve but Papa sold it in 1940 because of 
taxes." 

There was an awkward silence while the visitor 
sipped his sherry. The Doctor and the General 
stared at him. They were both thinking the same 
thing. Weight? Could they manage the body physi- 
cally? Their eyes, though they did not know it, 
were those of a butcher assessing a bullock. Sud- 
denly a perfect fusillade of natural gas emanated 
from the noble bloodhound. Everyone started. 

Herr Krause found his voice first; "very wet 
weather," he remarked “but never have I seen 
such greenness." 

"Yes," answered the Doctor drvly; "Irish people 
are very green." At that point Betty put her head 
round the door and announced dinner, as if it 
were an invitation to a hanging, which in a sense 
it was. 

"Mr. Krause follow me," Lady Vigors waved the 
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„boa at him. As they passed along the passage to 


the dining room the guest had time to note many 
dim portraits of violeat-looking military men. 

"The wrong side of the blanket all of them," she 
murmured. The visitor bowed agreeably. He was 
totally at sea. “Very good,” he murmured. 

The dining room was large and very cold. “Too 
bad your wife is not here Mr. Krause,” remarked 
the hostess as soon as they were seated. 

“I return to Stuttgart every two weeks. Of course 
I won’t bring the family here until we are settled 
and have a house. I brought some snapshots with 
me. You might care to see them after dinner.” 

“That will be very nice,” Albina clinked her 
bracelets; “our children are all grown up and so 
are the grandchildren. Two of mine are in prison 
already.” Krause stared: Could she be serious? She 
was. 

“Personally I loathe children,” said Lady Vigors, 
“always have.” The General rose, not with alacrity. 
His arthritis was troubling him and also the Fern- 
court wine was terrible. The Doctor used to say it 
was the vintage they used for gargling during the 
Black Death. 

The dinner was good and the doomed man obvi- 
ously enjoyed it. The retarded Betty instinctively 
was a first-rate cook the way some dim-witted per- 
sons are first-rate card players. 

“I have not tasted such gourmet food since I 
came here,” beamed Krause helping himself to 
blue Stilton. The two ladies tried to put thoughts 
of the Last Supper out of their minds while the 
gentlemen hoped he wasn’t putting on too much 
weight. 

“Tell us more about your plans Mr. Krause?” 
Albie leaned forward and moved a candlestick 
(George II 1750) out of the way, so that she could 
observe the villain in action as it were. 

“My plans. Our plans rather. Ah they are very 
thorough. I plan in Balooly a model town around 
the works. About eight hundred houses. (The Gen- 
eral emitted a low whistle.) These will, in time, en- 
close a square or rather park with playground for 
children and a swimming pool. The houses will by 
necessity be to one design and the amenities come 
later. In time of course we shall require more land. 
No more wine, thank you. In time” continued 
Krause all innocence, “with Johnny Fallon we plan 
a resort in the west, one thousand holiday chalets. 
We also plan, but this is secret, a restaurant— 
glass—suspended from the cliffs of Moher seven 
hundred feet above the sea.” 

Lady Vigors rose, one finger pressed to her fore- 
head; it was her defense against vomiting. “We 
will take our coffee in the drawing room Brady.” 

Krause followed and as he followed he made a 
quick inventory of the pictures, furniture, and ob- 
jets d’art; he intended purchasing cheaply—when 
the time came. 

“Do show us the photographs of your dear wife 
and children?” pleaded Albina. “I adore looking at 
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photographs. Mine are such à chamber of horrors." 

"Thank you. Two lumps please, no cream. That 
is my wife," he passed the photographs round. 
"She was an airline hostess when I met her. They 
are chosen for their beauty. That is my son. Fif- 
teen. He will go to school here. His English is very 
good." He started and broke off. Albina was plac- 
ing a cup of coffee beside the dog. Mad people, no 
doubt of that! He continued; "that is my daughter. 
She is twelve." 

“Damn pretty girl," remarked the General, 
“some lucky Irish boy will grab her.” 

“He would dear sir have to be noble. I would 
not wish for her to be married—for her advan- 
tages.” He smiled patronizingly. Poison's too good 
for him, thought the hostess, we should have killed 
him, slowly. Krause meanwhile had removed the 
dark glasses. His eyes were pale gray and as the 
Doctor noted with interest, red-rimmed like a vul- 
ture's. 

Meanwhile the victim was studying those whom 
he considered his victims with particular regard to 
their health and longevity. He was discouraged on 
the whole. They are all four depressingly alert, 
vigorous, and on their toes. At the moment they 
were standing in the path of progress, but time 
was on his side and everyone can be bought. 
People seemed extraordinarily easy to buy in Ire- 
land. 

“What I would wish to discuss in a friendly 
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manner," Krause finished off his coffee, “is the 
road. The road to Balooly, the new road will I fear 
have to go through your property." 

Lady Vigors rose; "No, no, pleasure before busi- 
ness. Artie dear you take care of the brandy." The 
two old men made their way to the drinks and Al- 
bie poked the fire. Dolphie as if scenting blood €l- 
ready sniffed horribly and growled. "And now." 
continued her ladyship joining the men at the ber, 
“now I will take Brady her little glass of sherry. 
We allow her this little treat while she is washing 
the dishes." At this point Krause alarmed them by 
rising and making a gesture as if to get his own 
brandy, but he was restrained in a peremptory 
manner by his hostess; “No, no you are the guest.” 
She vanished. 

"Your brandy sir," the General courteously 
placed the small glass beside the visitor. He 
drained his own down remarkably fast. 

Lady Vigors returned from the kitchen, the 
feather boa in full action. "Betty is doing very 
well," she announced smiling at the Doctor. 

The General in order to steady his nerves had 
taken out his petit point and was beginning to 
work on a new chair cover. A general and a seam- 
stress! The visitor couldn't believe his eyes. He 
lifted the brandy glass to his lips, while everyoae 
watched him, then put it down again. 

"Your health Mr. Krause," Albina lifted her 
glass and smiled at him “and success to your wn- 
dertakings." 

The doomed man rose to his feet, clicked his 
heels, raised his glass; "Your very good health 
dear ladies," he took a large sip, sat down aad 
took another sip. There was an audible sigh of re- 
lief. The moment had come. The Doctor blatan ly 
pulled a chair over beside Krause and began stér- 
ing at him intently. Meanwhile the company 
seemed to take on a sinister air; the room was so 
dimly lighted and even the fire had died down. 
The bloodhound rose slowly from the tigerskin aad 
looked at Krause, saliva dripping from his jowls. 
Those eyes! Krause shuddered. Bloodshot, aad 
Mein Gott, they are crooked; they are crossed. 
Surely an evil portent? The cold was beginning to 
creep up around his feet. He hastily finished tae 
brandy and then everything seemed madly funny. 
He laughed, it was the last laugh. Suddenly his 
whole body stiffened, he fell sideways in the chair. 

The Doctor darted forward. Assisted by the 
General he tried to raise Herr Krause. He pulled 
and tugged to no avail. The man had stiffened irto 
a piece of sculptured iron. 


he Doctor removed his coat and rolled ap 
his Shirtsleeves; “hand me my black bag al- 
bie.” As he worked he talked, everyone e se 


tried to think about beautiful things; “better draw 
the blood, no time to lose. As you said the otter 
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night Artie we've nothing to lose. Just a few years 
in gaol, taken care of by the State. As for disgrace, 
forget it. There's no disgrace in murdering people 
anymore. Its all done from the highest motives, 
the highest of course being liberation of someone 
or something. Ours is for preservation. Preserva- 
tion of Nature? Preservation of privacy, and pres- 
ervation ultimately of the goddamn planet. I’m 
doing it for the birds. I lost my faith in humanity 
fifty years ago.” He handed the General another of 
the blue Lourdes bottles; “here’s the blood. Aha, 
the Toegreen is working.” Suddenly the body loos- 
ened up, rolled off the chair and onto the floor; 
“Thats better, boy! Now get the stretcher Artie. 
By the way search his pockets Mabel old girl, we 
need his car keys. Everything else goes down the 
well with him.” Shudderingly Lady Vigors obeyed, 
in silence she handed the keys to the General who 
had returned with the stretcher. 

“Nice piece of work,” he remarked happily; “I 
had to do it at night in case my housekeeper asked 
questions,” 

Snorting, gasping and cursing (never had the la- 
dies heard such language) they loaded the body 
onto the stretcher and the slow funeral procession 
made its way to the underworld. The ladies carried 
the flashlights. As they passed the kitchen door 
they caught sight of Betty seated in the kitchen 
stupefied, but not unconscious. 

“You didn’t give her enough,” groaned the Doc- 
tor, “she’s a witness. We'll have to put her down 
too.” 

There was a muffled scream from the ladies; 
“no, no, no,” cried Lady Vigors, "we'll never get 
another cook. We'll have to risk it. Besides she’s in 
a sort of torpor." She smacked Betty sharply on 
the side of her head. There was no reaction; “see.” 

At last they reached the well. It was a pitch 
black night, a light rain was falling and things 
were oozing all round them. Albina twice screamed 
bats and Lady Vigors lost a shoe. They put the 
stretcher down and the General raised the lid of 
the well. The Doctor flashed the lights and they all 
peered down and saw nothing but blackness. The 
General dropped a stone and far, far below they 
heard it splash. The body was then hoisted off the 
stretcher and thrown head first down the well. 
There was a bloodcurdling splash; the General 
hastily replaced the lid. | 

Lady Vigors lifted her hand in benediction; they 
all bent their heads. “The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding be with you now Gun- 
ther Krause and forever more.” 

“Amen,” they all murmured. 

“That was a nice thought Mabs,” observed the 
General greatly moved. 

"He'll have a development going up there in no 
time,” remarked the Doctor cynically; “what about 
a hot cup of tea?” Indeed they were all shivering. 

The General stopped suddenly one foot in a 


puddle; *a thought crossed my mind. What about 
Jamesy? Doesn't he work around the yard? Doesn't 
he know about the goddamn well?” 

“Darling Artie,” whispered Albina reassuringly; 
“he doesn’t know about anything. He just brings in 
the wood and polishes the brasses and has his din- 
ner with Betty.” 

“Good God what does he do all day?” 

“He’s reading The Decline and Fall, he always 
wanted to be a professor of something.” 

Thankfully they entered the house. Betty was sit- 
ting exactly where they had left her. Except that 
occasionally she emitted a sort of whinnying 
sound. 

“What was in that pill?” asked Albina curiously. 

“Don’t really know. I had a lot of them mixed 
up in my pocket.” 

“Artie, what on earth are you doing,” asked 
Lady Vigors crossly. The General was taking of 
his shoes and replacing them with a pair of old 
plaid bedroom slippers. 

“Footprints. They'll be looking for footprints. PH 
burn these old shoes when I get back. You haven': 
forgotten I have to drive the bloody fellow's car up 
into the woods. Josh, you follow me in your car as 
far as Cashin's bridge. Wait for me there.” He 
slowly drew on a pair of white cotton gloves the 
type clowns wear. "Bring the blood along Josh. Oh 
Mabel have you got our message ready?" 

Lady Vigors blushing like a girl simperingly helc 
up a square piece of white cardboard on whick 
was written; 

WARNING TO FOREIGNERS 


Tuis LAND BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 
SIGNED: FIRST BLOOD 75 


“It took me ages.” she said; “but it’s rather 
sweet. And first blood is so threatening. A warning 
of more to come.” 

“Absolutely brilliant,” exclaimed the Genera. 
and he was echoed by the others. “Well we're off. 
Come Josh." 

“We'll have tea for you on your return," Albina 
called after them. She hurried to the window anc 
peeped between the curtains; “he’s having trouble 
starting up the car. Ah there he goes and Josh fol- 
lowing him.” 


alf an hour passed; it was like a lifetime. 
At last their vigil was broken by what 


seemed like the clattering of hooves. The 
door opened without the heralding respectful 
knock and Betty entered at full gallop with the tea 
tray. She came to a full stop in front of Lady Vig- 
ors and stood there snorting and tossing her gray 
locks. 
“Oh Missis, Oh me Lady! Oh the things that ] 
did be seein! Oh you wouldn't believe . . ” an- 
other whinny followed. 
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“I certainly wouldn't believe anything you said 
Brady,” said her.mistress coldly; “put the tray 
down Brady and compose yourself.” But Betty 
could not be quenched; she was in full spate. u 
fell asleep like with the dish towel in me hand 
standin' up, and I seen true as God, four terrible 
lookin’ creatures pass the door with a dead man 
on a stretcher and Madam me Lady they never 
did come back." 

Albina laughed merrily and Lady Vigors 
snapped; "really Brady, this is going too far. PI 
have to have the head doctor to see you." 

"There's nothin in me head ma'am, me Lady," 
said Betty piteously. 

"That's the trouble Brady I’m afraid. Go down- 
stairs now and finish the dishes. Look at the time." 

“I seen what I seen," neighed Betty as she gal- 
loped out. 

"Thank God, here is Josh's car," cried Albina, 
who was as usual like sister Anne at the window. 
“Mabs, I think Betty thinks she's a horse!” 

The General entered first carrying the bedroom 
slippers in one hand. He removed the cotton 
gloves and sank into a chair; “Albie be an angel 
and throw those confounded slippers in the fire.” 
Albina obeyed him and the fire blazed up merrily; 
“mission accomplished,” the warrior continued; 
“the Mercedes is now in the woods blood-bespat- 
tered and I left your note Mabs on the front seat. 
My heart was in my mouth that Pd run into an- 
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other car. It's a lovers lane up there you know, but 
thank God owing to Lent you know—no love. Give 
me a dash of whiskey sweets, I’m feeling my age." 

The General kissed Albina's hand; *bless you. 
Remember everyone, we all tell the same story. 
Krause left us at nine-thirty to drive back to his 
hotel. We know nothing more. Nothing. PI leave 
the stretcher in your closet if you don't mind. I can 
pick it up later." 

The Doctor rose stiffly to his feet: "I've got to 
get home or my damnable daughter-in-law will be 
asking questions. Everything worked perfectly la- 
dies. You've every reason to be proud of your- 
selves." 

“Just a minute Josh," Lady Vigors stopped him; 
"just what did you give Betty, or what did you 
give me to give Betty." 

"she's behaving so oddly,” Albina echoed her 
sister; “she came in here just like a mad horse. 
Neighing and tossing her mane." 

“As a matter of fact I realize now there was a 
little mix-up in those pills. It was a snitch of some- 
thing they give barren mares to bring them into 
heat. She may gallop round a while tonight, look- 
ing for a mate, but it will pass." 

“Josh, how could you? Why don't you stay away 
from the vet. And now you see she wasn't uncon- 
scious; she did see everything." 

"No she had a sedative too, something they give 
restive cows. Don't worry. Come Artie. Home, 
sweet, home." 


he mysterious disappearance of the wealthy 

German industrialist, who was going to do 

so much for Ireland, evoked a hue and cry 
which rivaled the Donoughmore abduction and the 
robbery of the Beit pictures. 

A week after the event the sisters had a visit 
from two Special Branch men. They were a couple 
of hard-faced middle-aged men very well dressed 
and they had eyes that Betty said afterwards, went 
right through you and out the side. like bullets. 
She showed them in to the drawing room salivat- 
ing with excitement, a symptom she shared with 
Dolphie. 

Lady Vigors motioned them to sit down and AlL- 
bina asked them if they would care for a glass of 
sherry which they declined. 

“Tve already told the local Sergeant, such a dear 
man, that Mr. Krause came to dinner and left at 
nine-thirty. He said he had to get back early in or- 
der to finish some work.” 

“Did he seem in good spirits?” asked the bigger 
and more intimidating of the interrogators. 

“Oh very,” Lady Vigors smiled reminiscently; 
“he showed us pictures of his wife and children, 
poor fellow; he was full of plans for the future.” 

"Yes," Albina took up the tale; “he seemed very 
happy about coming here to live and all the beau- 
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tiful things he was going to do for us. Who do you 
think could have done such a horrid thing? I see 
by the newspapers that Palestine Liberation, Death 
Squad °75, Sheer Terror, the Furies, and the IRA 
have all disclaimed responsibility.” 

“Would you say—did he drink much—indulge 
you might say?” asked the smaller man. 

Both ladies hooted with laughter: “gracious no,” 
cried Lady Vigors “he had one glass of sherry be- 
fore dinner, half a glass of wine and a teeny drop 
of brandy afterwards with his coffee. Sober as a 
judge.” Albina leaned forward eagerly, “do you 
think they’ll ever find the body?” 

The big detective shook his head: “the way 
things are going now he might turn up in Libya: 
it’s all International now. Well good day to you; 
we won't take up any more of your time.” Obvi- 
ously there was nothing to be gained by further in- 
terrogation, the two ladies radiated well-bred in- 
nocence. 


hree months passed; it was coming up to 

summer and poor Krause, such is human 

nature, was almost forgotten though the 
search for the body still continued in a perfunctory 
manner. Largely owing to the instigation of Lady 
Vigors, an ecumenical memorial service was held 
in the parish Church of Ireland. Frau Krause noti- 
fied them she was too grief-stricken to attend and 
also too frightened which was understandable. 

Prominent among the mourners at the memorial 
service were Dr. Josh Browne and General Arthur 
Ironside both wearing dark suits and black ties. 
Mrs. Flanagan the butcher's wife, who was artistic, 
had arranged the flowers and most of the village 
attended, also John Fallon who drove down from 
Dublin for the ceremony. Lady Vigors and her sis- 
ter had chosen the hymns, a rather ominous one 
beginning, “Christian seek not yet repose, hear thy 
Guardian Angel, say, thou art in the midst of foes. 
Watch and Pray.” And the last was “Lift Thy Ban- 
ner Church of Erin, to thine ancient faith we 
cling.” Nobody there was quite sure which ancient 
faith they were clinging to, but it was ecumenical 
which: made it all right. The Rector, a man of un- 
conquerable cheer who knew nothing that he liked 
about the late Krause delivered a short insincere 
eulogy and Father Moloney lamented the passing 
of a man who was going to do so much for 
Kineely. Then they all filed out in the summer 
Sunshine to the sound of Chopin’s funeral march 
(recorded): not for years had they been able to af- 
ford an organ let alone an organist. 

Lady Vigors stood outside and shook hands with 
the mourners as they filed past. The three other as- 
sassins hovered respectfully in the background. 

“Sorry I can’t go back to Ferncourt," said 
Johnny Fallon, “nice of you to ask me but I’m due 
in New York tomorrow. You know we've aban- 


doned all plans for :he Balooly development. 
We're pulling out." 

"How sac. But sensible. Such ruthless deter- 
mined people would surely act again." 

"Thats what Fm thinking. I don't mind the IRA 
so much, it's a home product, but these new inter- 
national killers are something else. Good day to 
you." He stepped into the chauffeur-driven Rolls 
and disappeared in a cloud of rich dust. 

"We shou.d have put him down,” Lady Vigors 
whispered in the General's ear; "after all he's the 
one who sells the land to foreigners. We might 
have a try." 

The General shuddered; “He’s too heavy." 

When thev arrived back at Ferncourt a dreadful 
and alarming sight met their eyes. No less than 
two Garda cars, an evil-looking black van, and two 
more official vehicles were drawn up in front of 
the house. 

"What can this be?" cried Lady Vigors. She was 
followed into the house by her sister; the General 
and the Doctor bringing up the rear. In the draw- 
ing room where the funeral baked meats were so 
tastefully arranged and awaiting the guests, were 
the two Special Branch men several Gardai and a 
couple of other ofücml characters. Betty and 
Jamesy white-faced and trembling were holding on 
to Dolphie. 

"What does this mean?" demanded Lady Vigors 
every inch the governor's wife, "speak boy." 


COSA 
NOSTRADAMUS 


Where There's a Well... 


One of the Special Branch stepped forward; 
"We were searching all ponds and wells in the 
neighborhood my Lady and we did yours as a 
matter of routine. I’m sorry to say we recovered 
the body of the late Mr. Krause in your well." 

"So we would appreciate it, if all four of you, 
because the gentlemen were also present that eve- 
ning, would accompany us to the station and assist 
us with our inquiries." 

"Better go Mabs," whispered the General; “the 
game's up." 

"Tell them," said Lady Vigors and who "them" 
was, nobody knows to this day; "that I died for 
Ireland." She stopped in front of the Special 
Branch men, "and you, if you'd been patriots you 
would have left well alone." She had the last word. 

Nobody died for Ireland; nobody does anymore 
except innocent bystanders. The verdict was guilty 
but of unsound mind. The four assassins were re- 
moved to a comfortable unisex mental hospital just 
outside Dublin. They are still there. I had tea with 
them yesterday. The Doctor is writing his book on 
Lost Birds; Albina is painting stone arrangements, 
and the General's petit point is the admiration of 
all. I heard the whole story from Lady Vigors; “I 
feel no remorse dear, none. I only wish we could 
have stuffed Johnny Fallon down the well. He's 
worse than any of them. He sells the land to the 
foreigners. No dear, if the opportunity arose l'd do 
it again." O 


Which country will be next to go 
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PRIDE 
OF 
IHE TIGER 


A memoir 





by Robert Lipsyte 


A sportswriter and a middleweight 
boxing champion from Nigeria rediscover 
the meaning of human dignity. 


he first time I saw Dick Tiger he was wait- 

ing for me in front of the old Madison 

Square Garden, a homburg perched om top 
of his head. The homburg was much too small, 
and I thought he looked comical. It was years be- 
fore I learned that he always bought his hats a size 
too small, so he could share them with his brcthers 
back home in Nigeria. 

I introduced myself to Tiger and he shook my 
hand gravely. Then he turned and began moving 
down Eighth Avenue on the balls of his feet, “ike a 
big black cat. His manager and I followed. 

"Nigerian fighters are very good, very tough," 
said his manager. They're closer to the jungle." 

Over his shoulder, Tiger said, “There is no 
jungle in Nigeria." 

“It’s just an expression, Dick, just a figure of 
speech," said the manager. *I mean they're hangry 
fighters." 

Tiger stopped. “Hungry fighters.” He winked at 
me. “We eat hoo-mon bee-inks. Medium rare.” 

We walked a mile and a half to the gym where 
he was training because Tiger would not consider 
a cab, even if I paid. It was said around towa that 
Tiger had the terminal cheaps. I followed him into 
a dressing room and watched him shed the com- 
edy of his clothes. As the homburg, the brown 
sports jacket, the blue tie and white shir. dis- 
appeared into a rusty metal locker, Tiger scemed 
to grow larger. The blue tribal tattoos across his 
chest and back rippled over knotty muscle. He 
seemed suddenly savage, dangerous. 

But there was only gentleness in his eyes and 
humor twitchéd at the corners of his wide mcuth. I 
watched him tape his hands slowly and with great 
care, first winding the dirty gray bandages around 
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and around, then placing the sponge across the 
knuckles, then wrapping on the adhesive. I asked 
him why he didn't have his manager or trainer 
perform this daily chore, now that he was 
middleweight champion of the world. 

“I am a travelin’ man, and I got to do things 
myself, a fighter should know these things," he 
said. "This is my business. I don't want to spoil 
myself for someday when there is no one around 
to help me." 

He was thirty-four years old at the time, and 
had been champion for less than a year. He was 
training in New York, where facilities and sparring 
partners were the best, for the second defense of 
that championship, to be held in Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Tiger was taking this fight very seriously. It would 
be Nigeria's first world title fight, and his own real 
homecoming. “It is very important I win,” he said. 
"For pride. They receive me different, people, 
when I am champion.” 

This was June, 1963, and I had interviewed few 
fighters. I watched Tiger work out for two hours, 
methodically, intensely, oblivious of sound and 
movement around him. Great silver globules of 
sweat formed, swelled, exploded on his forehead, 
and he never wiped them away. He weighed about 
160 pounds then, and his 5’8” body was unusually 
hard and fit. His calisthenics were so violent that 
they seemed beyond human tolerance; I was sure 
his eyes would pop out of his head as he twisted 
his neck, that his muscles and veins would burst 
through his skin. 

We talked again after he was finished. His voice 
was softer now, his body more relaxed. He had 
been born in Amaigbo, a remote eastern Nigerian 
town in the rain forests of the Binin River delta, a 
town that appeared on few maps. He was raised 
on a farm and educated in English and Ibo at an 
Anglican mission school. At nineteen he went to 
the city of Aba to work in his brother’s grocery 
store. At a local boys’ club he learned to box. 

He had been christened Richard Ihetu, Ibo for 
“what I want,” but assumed the ring name Dick 


Tiger for his early pro fights against the likes of 
Easy Dynamite and Super Human Power. He kept 
the name when a British promoter brought him to 
England to fight on the Blackpool-Liverpool cir- 
cuit. He was lonely and chilled in the dank foreign 
gyms, and he lost his first four fights. Letters from 
his family in Nigeria were beseeching him to give 
up the foolishness and return to his father's farm 
or his brother’s grocery store. Tiger gave himself 
one more chaace. In his fifth fight, he knocked out 
a Liverpool boy in ninety seconds, and Richard 
Ihetu, farmer and clerk, disappeared forever. 

He first came to America in 1959, and lived with 
his pregnant wife in third-rate Manhattan hotels, 
cooking meals on a hot plate and running in Cen- 
tral Park. He slowly gained a reputation among 
boxing promoters as an honest workman. He was 
always in top condition, he always gave his best. 
He would never be spectacular, he did not have a 
great deal of boxing finesse or personal "color," 
but he was dependable and tough. His wife gave 
birth to twins. then to a third child in 1960. Tiger 
sent her back to Nigeria and began commuting be- 
tween New York and Aba. Now he lived in fourth- 
rate hotels, walked whenever possible, window- 
shopped for entertainment, sent every penny home. 
After he won the title in 1962, he was able to send 
more money home, but he did not improve the 
quality of his living conditions or his clothing. | 
asked him if he was saving his money for some- 
thing special. 

“This will not always be my business. I want 
money,” he said, rubbing his fingers together. “Six 
hundred thousand to start a big business. Now all 
I have is a house and a Peugeot, that is all.” 

We left the gym together and took the subway 
uptown. We made small talk on the ride, and he 
told me the only tiger he had ever seen was in a 
cage in the Liverpool zeo. My stop came first. I 
got off the train, and locked back at him through 
the window. In his clothes again, he was just a 
chunky man in a too-small homburg, hanging from 
an overhead strap, jostled by a rush-hour crowd. 

I went back to the office and wrote a tidy Sunday 
feature story, my specialty. A month later, I read that 
he had won his bout in I»adan. I was glad of that; 
something about Tiger had touched me. 


title against Joey Giardello in Atlantic City. It 

was my first championship fight, and my notes 
were unusually voluminous, including the first 
stanza of the Nigerian amthem, which was played 
before the fight began. 


| December of that year, 1963, he defended his 
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“Nigeria, we hail thee, 

Our own dear native land. 

Though tribe and tongue may differ 
In brotherhood we stand.” 


Tiger lost the fifteen-round fight by a decision. | 
knew he would be very upset. He had become a 
national hero in Nigeria: he had been awarded a 
medal, Member of the British Empire, in Lagos, 
and he was amassing property in Aba. In a few 
days he would be returning home a loser. 

But the next morning he smiled at me and said 
amiably, *Look at my face. I don't look like I was 
in a fight last night. I did a bit of dancing last 
night with Giardello, and I am a fighter, not a 
dancer. I thought I did enough :o win, as he kept 
running away." 

He shrugged and sighed. “These days you get a 
title by running away." 

We shook hands gravely and said good-bye. I 
would have liked to tell him that I was sorry he 
had lost, but the words stuck in my throat. [t 
seemed somehow unprofessional, and Tiger was a 
professional. 

Giardello promised Tiger a rematch within six 
months, but it was two years before they met 
again. Giardello enjoyed his championship hugely 
and did nothing to endanger it, like fighting some- 
one who might take it away. Tiger, meanwhile, 
waited patiently and rarely fought: his reputation 
as a head-down, hands-up, straight-ahead slugger 
who plodded into his opponen: and beat away 
scared off anyone who didn't need to fight him for 
a payday or a shot at the title. 

By the time they met again I was a regular box- 
ing writer, veteran of the Clay-Liston spectacles, à 
seasoned observer who almost knew A. J. Lieb- 
lings The Sweet Science by heart. I even kept my 
own scorecard, which usually conflicted with the 
judges’. I was also a great deal more appreciative 
of Dick Tiger, now that I had interviewed many 
other boxers and watched them train and fight. Of 
all athletes, boxers are generally the friendliest and 
the most dedicated, and Tiger had the most heart 
and soul of them all. 

I liked Joey Giardello, but I was secretly rooting 
for Tiger to win back his title the night of the 
rematch in Madison Square Garden. Tiger was 
shorter and lighter and older than Giardello, but 
from the opening bell, when a N gerian etulago set 
a thumping drumbeat, Tiger doggedly followed 
Giardello around the ring, pressing and battering 
and slugging. Giardello stayed on his feet as a 
point of pride. At the start of the fifteenth and last . 


round, with the decision certain for Tiger, Giar-. Re CPS S 
dello leaned forward and whispered, “Nice fight” — ^  . 


Tiger did not hold the title very long this time, - 


either. He was over thirty-six years old, and the = i 


adapted from his forthcoming book, SportsWorld / An 
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strain of keeping his weight below the 160-pound — —— 
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Griffith, the welterweight champion, who could no 
longer keep his weight below 147 pounds, moved 
up in class and beat him. So, logically, Tiger de- 
cided to move up in class, too. In the winter of 
1966 he beat the brilliant but erratic Jose Torres 
and became light heavyweight champion. The 
morning after that fight I visited his shabby hotel 
room. He greeted me with the same amiable, win- 
or-lose smile. 

"The people all said that Tiger is finished, that 
he looks a hundred years old, and now they come 
around to pat my head and tell me I'm a good 
boy.” He shrugged. “That’s life.” 

His investments in Nigeria were doing well, he 
told me, although he was concerned by the mount- 
ing violence and political instability. Many thou- 
sands of his fellow Ibo tribesmen had been slaugh- 
tered in pogroms in northern Nigeria. The Ibo, 
who were Christians, were civil servants and small 
businessmen in the Moslem north. Ibo were fleeing 
back to their native lands in eastern Nigeria. Ti- 
gers holdings were in Aba, in the eastern region, 
where he lived in a large, air-conditioned home, 
owned several buildings, operated several busi- 
nesses and shops, and had a chauffeur for his Mer- 
cedes-Benz limousine. He was still optimistic about 
the future of his six children and the many 
nieces and nephews that he took pride and joy in 
supporting. 

Tiger fought Torres again the following spring, as 
usual giving away height and weight and age, and 
he beat him again. This time, when the decision was 
announced, fights broke out in the balcony and bot- 
tles of wine and rum smashed on the Garden floor 
and sprayed the crowd with shards of glass. There 
was blood and there were a number of injuries. I 
wrote most of my story crouched under the Garden 
ring, with my typewriter on my knees. The incident 
was discussed and written about for several days, 
and then dismissed as one of those cultural-ethnic- 
economic-sporting inevitabilities. Garden officials 
blamed “a few nuts or hoodlums" who wanted to 
read about themselves in the papers. Torres said he 
was proud of his fellow Puerto Ricans for showing 
their "support" of him, and Lipsyte analyzed the 
random violence as an expression of the class 
struggle. The boxing commissioner declared: “A 
hundred years ago Charles Dickens went to a fight 
with William Makepeace Thackeray and wrote 
about a riot in London." 


back home into the Nigerian civil war. 

The next time I saw him, in March of 1968, 
the smile was gone. His mouth was twisted, his 
voice high and tense. His square hands plucked at 
his baggy gray suit pants. 

“I used to be a happy man, but now I have seen 
something I have never seen before. I read about 


I was an ironic send-off for Tiger, who flew 
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killing and war, but I had never seen such things. 
Now, I have seen massacres." 

He bounded from the straight-backed hotel chair 
and began fishing in his bureau drawers, through 
pamphlets and books and newspaper clippings. 
"Ah, here," he said, almost reverentially opening 
tissue paper. "This is Aba." He spread the photo- 
graphs on the bed. 

"The hospital. There were eight patients and a 
doctor when the planes came and threw bombs 
around. Hired pilots. The Nigerians can't fly 
planes. They are a thousand years behind civ- 
ilization, that is why they are doing everything 
wrong. 

"The open market, look at that. In that corner, 
that is a hand. A little girl's hand. What does she 
know of war? This woman burned. These men 
dead, not even soldiers. This is a woman, too. No, 
it is not rags, it was a woman." 

He carefully repacked the photographs, and sat 
down again. “The Nigerian radio says Dick Tiger 
of Nigeria will defend his light heavyweight cham- 
pionship against Bob Foster in Madison Square 
Garden on May 24. Dick Tiger of Nigeria. They 
still claim me and they would kill me, they want to 
kill us all. I am a Biafran. And we just want to 
live." 

I asked him about his family, which now in- 
cluded seven children. He said he had moved them 
back to Amaigbo while he tended his businesses in 
Aba. "I do not worry so much anymore. The chil- 
dren have learned to take cover quickly when they 
hear the planes. It is the fighter planes we worry 
about. The bombs fall slowly. If you see them you 
can run away. But you never see the bullets." 

Foster knocked him cold in the fourth round of 
the fight. Tiger went straight down, his head 
smacked the canvas sickeningly. He twitched on 
his back like a turtle on its shell. He had to be 
helped. up. In his dressing room he managed a 
smile at the crowd, which included various coun- 
trymen, boxing buffs, and Giardello. *Since I been 
winning I never had my fans stay in my dressing 
room so long. Now, I’m a loser and everybody's 
here. I guess I am a good man." 

He left the United States without his light 
heavyweight title, but with enough currency to buy 
a planeload of tinned meat and powdered milk in 
Lisbon and fly it into Biafra. 

In the summer of 1968 there were reports of 
6000 Ibos a day dying of malnutrition and disease 
and wounds. Occasionally we would hear that Ti- 
ger was dead, too. And sometimes we would hear 
that he was hiding out in Brooklyn. 

He reappeared in September to fight an up- 
coming young light heavyweight, Frankie DePaula. 

I visited him in training. I was completing my 
first year as a columnist, and I had tried to stay 
away from boxing, to break the identification and 
establish my credentials in other sports. But Tiger 


had become a touchstone for me; I think I derived 
some symbolic nourishment from watching him 
tape his own hands. The honest, independent 
workman, a man of dignity and courage. 

"If I had been a flashy fellow," he told me, 
"with fancy clothes and many women and big cars 
and nightclubs every night, I would have trouble. 
But I have never been a flashy fellow; I eat what 
is there to eat, I just dress, you know . 

“And still you have nothing now.” 

“This is true. | saved all my money and brought 
it home. I had apartment buildings in Lagos and 
Port Harcourt and Aba, and a movie and factories 
and shops and now, with the shelling, I guess it is 
all gone. Everything I have saved. But 1 am not 
sorry. If I had been a flashy fellow when I had lots 
of money, what would I co with myself now?" 

He was training in the evening because he could 
no longer afford professional sparring partners; he 
sparred against dockers coming off work. He spent 
his days at the Biafra Mission, reading cables and 
dispatches. He disputed reports in American news- 
papers that the Nigerians were in complete control 
of almost all the cities. 

“In every city they are still fighting," he said. 
“The Biafran fights to the end; the Nigerian will 
kill him anyway. The plan is to kill every Biafran 
over two years old. Then all the children will pray 
to the sun and moon instead of God, and never 
know who their fathers were. That is why we fight 
to survive." 

We walked out of the dressing room to the 
training ring. In the hallway, a schoolboy caught 
his own reflection in the mirror of a vending ma- 
chine, and Jabbed at it. 

Tiger smiled. “When I was young, if I ever saw 
my shadow I had to fight it, I always boxed at 
mirrors. No more. | am just one old man.” 

He was thirty-nine, and he looked even older in 
his fight with DePaula. Tiger won, but in the late 
rounds he seemed to be melting like a candle. 

He took his money and disappeared again. 


didn’t see him for more than a year: my sec- 

ond year as a columnist, and probably the 

most interesting. The Mexico City Olympics. 
The Jets Super Bowl. The Aqueduct Boycott. The 
Mets World Series. The start of the Knicks’ first 
championship season. 

The rehabilitation of Muhammad Ali began: lib- 
erals discovered that his antiwar stand was com- 
patible with theirs, even if his racial views were 
not, and sprang to defend his constitutional rights. 
Together they would prove that the American legal 
system worked perfectly for anyone with the 
money and the power to go all the way. 

| began to wish I had more time to think and 
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From the top: Tiger wrapping his hands, in the 
rematch with Giardello; the match against Andy 
Kendall: after his victory over Torres. 





read and talk to people, to stop writing so much 
and with such assurance. Columnists have tc write 
with assurance because they are paid to raise The 
Truth. As that second year slipped into a third 
year, as the column became progressively easier to 
write, as my work brought me greater access to 
people I wanted to talk with, I found I was less 
and less sure of what I knew absolutely. Was I 
growing wiser, losing my nerve, taking myself too 
seriously, getting bored? Was I over the hill, chok- 
ing in the clutch, hearing footsteps, getting fat? 

In November of 1969, Tiger sluggishly won a 
dreary decision over a light heavyweight no one 
had heard of before, or would hear of again. A 
victory that had meaning only when translated into 
milk and salt and meat. On December 5 we sat 
down at a table in a publicity office of the Garden 
to discuss a matter that had suddenly become very 
urgent to Tiger. The medal he had received in 
Lagos in 1963 had grown too heavy in his mind to 
keep. When he read that John Lennon had re- 
turned his M.B.E. award for reasons that included 
Britain's involvement in the Nigerian civil war, Ti- 
ger decided to mail back his medal, too. But he 
needed help with the accompanying letter. Garden 
officials had not wanted to become involved in his 
protest, and had called Dave Anderson, then cov- 
ering boxing for the New York Times. Dave called 
me. I had misgivings. I had always beem con- 
temptuous of sportswriters who acted as go-be- 
tweens for professional clubs and city governments, 
for high school athletes and college recruiters, for 
out-of-work coaches and potential employers They 
were no longer honest journalists, I though:, they 
could no longer be trusted by their readers. They were 
supposed to cover stories, not make them happen. 

But I had known and written about Tiger for 
more than six years; he had always been ccopera- 
tive and friendly. I would be his amanuensis, no 
more: not a single idea or even word of mine 
would slip into the letter; it would make < good 
column for my readers, my kind of column, a fa- 
mous athlete taking a principled stand on a head- 
line issue that transcended sports. I didn't think, 
This is a very important cause, life, freedom, jus- 
tice, I should be involved and make a worthwhile 
contribution as a human being. In those days I 
thought being an honest journalist was enough. 

We wrote the letter and addressed it to the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Washington, D.C. 


"I am hereby returning the M.B.E. because 
every time I look at it I think of milliors of 
men, women and children who died and are 
sull dying in Biafra because of the arms and 
ammunition the British Government is send- 
ing to Nigeria and its continued moral support 
of this genocidal war against the people of 
Biafra." 
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hand gravely and could only say, “Well ... 


He signed it “Dick Tiger Ihetu." | 

We walked across Eighth Avenue in the 
brilliant, chilly afternoon, and up the post office 
steps. Tiger said, "If they ask me how much it's 
worth, what should I say?" 

I shrugged. “We should try to pawn it and find 
out.” 

“PI say a million dollars.” Tiger laughed for the 
first time. “I'll say fifty or a hundred, just so it gets 
there.” 

The clerk behind the registry wicket hefted the 
package and shook his head. “No good, you got 
Scotch tape on it. Go around the corner, they’ll 
give you some brown paper.” 

Another line. He stood very quietly, a small 
black hat perched on his head, his body muffled in 
a fur-lined coat. I would always remember him for 
being overdressed and patient. He was always cold, 
and he was always willing to wait, for a bout, for a 
return bout, for a shot at a title. He was forty 
then, picking up fights wherever he could, waiting 
for one more big payday. If there had been no 
war, he would be retired in Aba, a rich man. He 
had been financially wiped out, but he said he 
could not complain, many others had lost all their 
property, and many, many others had lost their 
families and their lives. 

A clerk finally handed him a long strip of 
gummed brown paper and a wet sponge in a glass 
dish. Tiger took it to a writing desk and began to 
tear the brown paper into small strips, his thick 
fingers careful and precise, the fingers of a man 
who taped his own hands. 

When he finished the package he proudly held it 
up for me. “Now I know there is something else I 
can do." 

We waited for the registry clerk silently. *Okay," 
he said, nodding at the package, then flipping it. 
"What's in it?” 

“A medal," said Tiger softly. 

"What's it worth?” 

“I don't know. Fifty, hundred dollars?" 

"No value," said the clerk, to himself. He 
weighed it, registered it, asked Tiger if he wanted 
it to go airmail. Tiger said, *Yes." 

"One sixty." 

Tiger gave him two dollar bills, and counted his 
change. He adjusted his scarf as he walked out 
into the bright street, and smiled, and shook my 
and shrug, and start down the steps. I never saw 
him again. 


In the summer of 1971, after working briefly as 
a guard in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Dick 
Tiger returned to his native land. He was penni- 
less, and brought nothing home except the cancer 
in his liver. He died that December, in Aba, at the 
age of forty-two. O 
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A story by Leslie Epstein 


G6 erman, pardon me, but did you take a 
bath lately?" 
*Whats the matter, Sam, is one 


missing?" 

Both men in brown suits, entering from opposite 
sides of the stage. Regina remembered how one 
man, Sam, wrinkled his nose. 

Herman, indignantly: “I want you to know I 
have a bath three times a year, whether I need one 
or not!” 

A series of violinists, with white handkerchiefs 
under their chins. Eyes shut. Every note memo- 
rized. 

The Family, a play. The right part of the stage, 
as you faced it, was Russia. America on the left. 
When a man and womar and their daughters won- 
dered if a character were alive or dead, why they 
had not received a letter, you could actually see 
this person opposite—behind bars, or through a 
sweatshop window, or om a box making a speech. 
At the turn of the century this was a sensational 
technique; when Regina had seen it, in the thirties, 
it was already old hat. And most of the seats were 
empty. 

In 1934, it must have been, Zilbayarsky came 
out of retirement. What a lot of people! As many 
standing as sitting. “How sharper than a serpent's 
tooth it is,” the actor cried, striking his chest, the 
thump-thump-thump awful to hear, “To have a 
thankless child.” He said he would not weep. “No, 
lll not weep”; but the spotlights lit up the tears 
that came out of his eyes. In the storm his back 
broke, he used a stick, fed cheese to a mouse. At 


the end he pointed to his daughter. “Look there, 
look there.” But nothing happened. Then he died. 

Endless jokes. For example, a Jew gets on a 
train at Krakow, on his way to Lodz. After a while 
a clever peasant spreads out his lunch, half a 
chicken, thick salamis, peaches, three smoked trout. 
Opposite, the Jew unwraps the head of a carp. 
Thinks the Pole to himself, Well, how come these 
Yids are so smart? Maybe it’s what they eat. A po- 
lice car, or ambulance, or fire truck, raced down 
Second Avenue. Three hours later they come into 
the station. All the bones are by the feet of the 
Jew. Another followed, drowning everything 
out. 

Regina, with a note pad on her knee, nervously 
twittered a pencil between two fingers. She could, 
after forty years, remember the punch line—“See? 
Already you’re smarter!”—but not what made it 
funny. The comedian had a long head, a long face, 
and blue, thin lips. 

The sound of the sirens died away. On the stage 
teen-age girls were chanting prayers and shaking 
bells. Sweat shone on their faces. their breasts. The 
incense they burned smelled like overripe fruit. 
Soon, she thought, people would take off their 
clothes. It was hot, airless. She glanced quickly at 
Charles, but could not make out his expression. 
Looking up, around, she tried to remember how 
much of the theater remained from her childhood. 
The seats, with their plywood backs, wooden 
armrests, the red plush worn through to pink 
threads, were original fixtures, as were the wall 
lamps, once fitted for gas. But the masks above 
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and to either side of the proscenium, grinning and 
grimacing, looked new—installed, probablv, to 
mark the return of the theater to drama, instead of 
the films that had played there for years. Sinc2 the 
talkies. Boxes hung over the orchestra, and the 
gilded figures on each—mermaids and centaurs and 
little Pans—were broken and chipped, so the white 
plaster showed through. A large chandelier 
dropped down from the vault of the ceiling, and 
this she remembered, a circle of bulbs on curved 
metal necks, every one of them lit. The dim glow 
was touching, like Englishmen in English novels, 
Kipling’s or Conrad's, dressed for dinner, their 
shoes shined in the jungle. 

“Jesus,” said Charles to her. “Look at that." 

A small lamb was at the front of the stage The 
girls sat in a semicircle around it, while it simply 
stood, its head stretched downward as if to graze, 
its hindquarters shaking. 

"What's going on here? What are they goiag to 
do with 1t?" 

"I don't know," Regina told him. 

Someone in the audience began to sing, "We're 
little black sheep that have gone astray!” The 
sound of a flute, played by a cross-legged gir, her 
face hidden by dark hair, cut across his voice. Oth- 
ers joined in: “Baa! Baa! Baa!” But a drum was 
playing, and the lamb raised its white head. 

Charles leaned toward her. “I’ve got a terrible 
thought." 

"Don't worry." Regina said this with a laugh, 
her teeth showing sharply against the shade of her 
skin. He nodded, and turned to the stage She 
looked at him, carefully enough to make oit the 
long lashes, black and incongruous in wha- was 
otherwise a strong, square, masculine—almost an 
athlete’s—face. He wore his hair long and ruffled 
up, wreathlike (Is this why she thought of h.m as 
athletic?), over a bald, tan patch. She was glad he 
hadn't changed his tie, which she thought very 
beautiful. He had been wearing it that aftemoon, 
in the office elevator, and on an impulse she asked 
him if he could use her extra ticket to the theater. 

He answered, because of the elevator, s-aring 
ahead. "What is it? Off-Broadway?" 

“It’s an old movie theater, on Second Avenue." 

“I don't go to the theater much anymore. I don't 
go at all. It embarrasses me." 

"What does?" 

“The flesh and blood. The actors. To me it's just 
guys walking around, talking, waving sticks, what- 
ever." 

"You can't forget they're actors?" 

"Yeah. Right. I want to protect them. To zcreen 
them off. Poor suckers. I’m ashamed for them." 

“Well,” she had said, “do you want to risk it?” 
The colors of his tie were red and green, bled to- 
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gether, with here and there a yellow parrot, upside 
down. 

"Sure. But Pd prefer a movie. Im crazy for 
them." 

They dropped thirty stories. Regina worried. 
Was she going to ask men to take her out? 


harles was right, really. People said the the- 
í ater was boring—but that wasn't it. It was 

embarrassing, mortifying. And movies were 
different. She used to say—had written a waspish 
article—in a plastic age, celluloid is the natural me- 
dium, like spun soybeans. She knew herself it was 
a shabby explanation. Light passing through a 
film: that was more the shape and manner of the 
brain itself. A beam projected from behind; in 
front, the screen, an expanded retina—the whole 
drama, the vague, shifting ideas, inside of one's 
head. Regina always looked at the crowds. In the 
movies the faces were tilted up, row on row, peb- 
blestones, moons. Here—she threw an elbow over 
the back of her seat—people were yawning, grin- 
ning, looking away. Their faces seemed red to her, 
as if they were humiliated, the way Charles had 
said, by the actors' flesh and blood. It occurred to 
her that the imagination, like any other part of the 
body, could become diseased. Was this (smiling a 
little, against the line of her mouth) the illness of 
their time? Still, she doubted that things were ever 
different. All the Jews standing in these aisles, 
craning over each other for a glimpse not of Lear, 
not the king, but Zilbayarsky, Zilbayarsky with his 
cancer, how he wept, hobbled, pounded his chest, 
although a dying man. *Look there, look there," 
and they looked, squinted, said to each other, 
What's going on? What's he talking about? But 
from the balcony Regina, age four, or age five, 
had followed the line from his finger and saw 
something, like a small animal, a white pet, mov- 
ing on his dead daughter's lips. She knew it was 
Cordelia's soul. 

This audience made an O with their mouths, 
and gasped. She turned back toward the stage. The 
girls huddled together, the light glancing off their 
backs. A black thick liquid rippled under their 
heels, staining them. 

“All right," Regina told Charles. “It’s not real." 

But he had hold of the back of a seat, and was 
leaning forward. To the flute and the drum the 
girls drew apart. The lamb lay chin up, its heart 
still pumping blood. People lifted their heads, 
smelling it. No one said anything. The girls came 
into the aisles and picked out a boy, blond, with a 
blond girlfriend, and made him stand. He was 
wearing a light college jacket in blue and white. 
Yale. He stepped into the aisle. The blond put her 
hands over her open mouth. He went onto the 
stage. He was taller than any of the girls, and very 
thin. They took off his clothes. He turned away. 


They brought him back. He crossed his hands be- 
-fore him. They raised his arms. His penis was 
small, retracted, his testicles drawn high with anx- 
iety. Regina stood up. 

“I want to go,” she told Charles. 

He stared at her. He didn't know her. 

"Excuse me," she said, and stepped over his 
planted feet. 

He followed her out. “Look,” he said, at the 
door. 

On the stage the boy was standing, all bony, 
with a spot of blood on his eyebrows, and on his 
right hand and his right foot's great toe. 


he heat of the sunken sun beat out of the 

avenue. The street lamps were on. Blocks 

down, a group of red trucks with red lights 
had gathered, but there was no smoke, no fire. A 
lot of people were in the streets, moving in front 
of lighted windows. Regina took hold of Charles's 
arm. “I’m sorry," she said. 

"What for?" 

“I didn’t know it would be like that. How rotten 
you had to see it." 

“I enjoyed it. I guess I wish I didn't, it sounds so 
lousy, but my heart was pounding like hell. My 
heart never pounds. I can control it. When they 
killed that lamb, when I knew they really killed it, 
my hair stood, I sweated. A lamb is a big animal, 
it's not like killing a fly." 

"Then I’m sorry I made you leave.” Regina 
smiled a little, which again contradicted the down- 
ward lines of her small, flat face. She put a ciga- 
rette in her mouth. He lit it. 

"Are you all right, Regina?" 

“Yes. I am. I was fine until I felt this confusion. 
It was as if all the air had gone out of the room: 
But instead of not being able to breathe, I couldn't 
think. My brain stopped." 

He laughed. “No one will believe it!” 

So did she. "It's started again." 

He asked her if she had eaten. He knew a place 
nearby where they had baked stuffed artichoke. 
They could split one, with wine. 

She hesitated, unsettled that it should be so 
hot—at night, and still only May. She would go 
home, bathe, allow herself three cigarettes. But she 
was surprised to feel hungry. *How do you stuff an 
artichoke?" 

A boy, white, Italian-looking, with damp curls 
on his forehead, stepped from behind a car and 
said, “Give me a quarter." 

Automatically Regina snapped open her bag. 
Charles pushed her behind him. “What?” he said 
to the boy. 

^| want some change." 

“What?” 

“You got ears.” 

The boy was wearing a white undershirt, the 
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straps over his bare shoulders. “I could waste you 
easy,” he told Charles, and took a step back. His 
hands were in the pockets of his jeans. 

“What did you say?” 

Regina saw a cab and waved her arm. “I want 
to go home.” : 

“Riverside and 102nd,” Charles told the driver. 
He got in beside her. The boy put his head in the 
open window. 

"Watch out for me, Jack." 

The cab went west a block, then moved skillfully 
in and out of the cars on Third Avenue. The 
drivers name was Griminoux—Haitian, Regina 
guessed, staring at the thin black face, the com- 
pressed lips, in the photo. Charles put his arm on 
her shoulder. 

“You take out the heart,” he said. 

She edged toward the correr. He stayed with 
her. What was he talking about? Oh! Artichokes! 
Breadcrumbs! She let him try to kiss her cheek. 
His leg trembled alongside hers. She realized the 
performance, the killing, the backs and breasts of 
the girls, even the Yale boy, a teen-ager only, had 
excited him. What if he thought she had been 
aroused? That that was why she wanted to leave? 
To take him home? It would be a misunderstand- 
ing. She thought of many things she could say; but 
what she said was, “You were married once, 
weren't you?" 

He started to tell her about his wives, the poet- 
ess, the novelist. He said he liked lady writers. Re- 
gina looked out the window. They were in the East 
Fifties. Last fall she and Davy had started a book 
together, a topographical anatomy of Manhattan, 
based upon Freud's Anatomy of the Mental Person- 
ality. Photos by husband, text by wife. They had 
finished one chapter, on a cross-town axis, before 
Davy moved out. The West Side was the Id, nine 
streets in closeup to stand for the nine circles of 
Hell; this neighborhood, with its doormen, the TV 
cameras sweeping the lobbies, the clipped dogs in 
collars, was the Superego; and the Ego was Cen- 
tral Park, a little breathing room. Charles had 
printed it, without the pictures. After that, on her 
own, Regina had started another chapter, this time 
with a vertical axis, Harlem and Wall Street op- 
posed, Greenwich Village stuck in between, a relief 
from numbers, angles, straight lines. She imagined 
this cab on Waverly Place. Wa-a-a-a-ave-rly! And 
she had another idea, using a series of concentric 
circles. What if Times Square were ground zero, 
the raw hypothalamus, the cauldron of instincts, 
and the defenses were the rings of concrete and 
steel? Beyond that were the cther boroughs and 
suburbs, themselves encircled by forest, hill, 
meadow, and then the broad band of the sea. 

Charles kissed the lobe of her ear. 

Regina said, “Lady writers! Is it a species?” 

“There are characteristics. They neglect their 
teeth." 


"I don't know you well enough to kiss you. I 
don't know if you have any children." 

"Look, I think I know what is bothering you. He 
was giving orders. He wasn't asking. Do you think 
I care about a lousy quarter? It's got nothing to do 
with the principle of the thing. I give away a lo: of 
money on the street." 

"Well, what were you trying to do, make him 
say please?" 

The driver turned around to ask where they 
wanted to go through the park. He was heavy, 
with an American drawl. It disturbed Regina -hat 
the man and the photo did not match. 

"Okay, forget it."^ He took her hand, in a con- 
ciliatory way, but Regina let it lie there, knowing 
that would be maddening. 


hat breeze there was that evening came 
from the west, and carried with it the 
pale sour smoke from the factory, or re- 


finery-Regina did not know what it was, only that 
it ran night and day, Sundays included, turming 
out a large pile of white ash—Jews' bones, she 
thought in her wildest moments—on the other side 
of the river. There were nights, winter nights all 
the city's furnaces burning no. 6 fuel under flat 
clouds, the sulphur spreading to where she lay on 
her bed, when she felt herself to be just that: a 
Jewess in a giant oven. The smell was in the 
lobby, and inside the lobby door, on which scme- 
one was banging. She looked back. Charles pressed 
to the glass. 

“You should have kept the cab,” she told hin. 

“I want to walk you upstairs." 

"There's an elevator." 

He followed her across the black and white t les. 

They rode up silently; then he walked beaind 
her down the narrow hall. She took her door key 
out of her bag, and turned about. He asked her if 
she would be at the magazine the next day. She 
said she would stay home to write her review He 
said he would like to see what she had to say. She 
would, too, she said, again with a laugh. He put 
his left hand on her waist and bent near her. She 
pulled back and put her key to the lock. It was up- 
side down. 

"| like your hair," he was saying. “I like your 
mouth. I like your neck. I like your ears. Smile. | 
like your smile." 

The key went in. The cylinder turned. Double 
locked. 

"You smiled three times tonight." 

The cylinder went over again. 

"You have the kind of face that belongs on a 
statue, a lasting face. You look as if you were 
seeing ruins." 

“Is that from the novelist? Or the poetess?" 

"You think l'm mocking you?" 

“No.” 


"I like the way you smell.” 

“Don’t say that. Any of that. There’s no reason 
to mention my hair.” 

Her hair was black, parted in the center, with a 
few long white wiry strands in it. He scooped it 
up, squeezed it. She gasped. It was as if he held a 
handful of nerves. 

“Goodnight, Charles,” she said. 

“Okay.” 

He went down the hall. She waited, gave the 
key a half-turn, and pushed. There was a chain 
across the door. Foolishly she closed it, hoping the 
chain would drop away. It held. Though she had 
left a light on, there was only a black crack on the 
other side of the door. 

Regina went back to the elevator and called 
Charles’s name. A pile of weights sank into the 
shaft. The box rose, like something approaching in 
space. The cage arrived, empty. Then she heard 
someone skipping stairs. Charles was running. She 
saw his bald spot, saw the hair slipping from it. 

“Regina, what’s wrong?” 

"Im locked out. There's a chain across the 
door." 

He led the way to the apartment and pushed the 
door as far as it would go. *Have you got a key 
for this?" 

"There is none. It slips off from the inside." 

"Well how did you get it on?" 

"I didn't. I locked the door, but I didn't put on 
the chain." 

“Then someone's inside. Who?" 

"Benjamin. Francis. But they wouldn't throw the 
chain. Francis can barely reach it. Ben never did 
this before. He knew I was coming back late. He 
knew I had to get in." 

"Maybe he put it on and meant to take it off. 
Only forgot. Wait a second." Charles worked his 
right hand through and pulled at the links. His 
body shook. He clamped his lower lip. 

"Are you going to snap it?" 

"No! Christ!” He pulled his hand out. The fin- 
gers were white, pinched. “You'll have to call your 
boys." 

She did, loudly. There was no response. 

“Try it again." 

"They can't hear me. They must be asleep." 

"What about the back door? Isn't there a service 
door to the landing?" 

"Yes. There is. But it's locked." 

"Well, do you have a key? Does the super have 
a key? It's not that late—" 

"No. I mean, it's bolted. It doesn't work with a 

key." 
"All right. Pll telephone. I guess they'll hear 
that. PII tell them you're out here. There's a booth 
on West End; if it’s working l'll use it. Wherever 
you go the receivers are hanging on wires." 

“You hurt your hand.” 

"That's a strong chain, Regina." 


"I am sorry. It's so stupid." 

“Tve counted the times you said I’m sorry. Four 
times." 

"My God, what don't you count! I don't like it. 
I don't like the way it makes you sound. Like a 
songwriter. I’ve counted the times you said I’m 
sorry. Country Western. I’ve counted the teardrops 
in your eyes. Hangdog blues. What are you trying 
to find out about me?” 

“I just want to know one thing. What did they 
do to that boy? What happened after we walked 
out of the theater?” 

Instead of replying. she wrote out her number 
and gave it to him. He walked down the stairs. 


Rs counted, too. Cigarettes. She lit an- 
other and leaned against the wall. She saw 
herself, as she sometimes did, from above 
and outside, with an elbow cupped in her hand, 
the posture of a bored woman, a prostitute, an 
usherette. But she was not bored. It occurred to 
her that she was looking at herself with Charles's 
eyes. He thought she would sleep with him. He 
thought she would show him the theater. What did 
they do to that boy? She remained, with one foot 
against the wall. 

All right, what did they do to him? She would 
face it. She recalled his thin stick legs, the points 
of his pelvis, his hands crossed before him—that’s 
what doomed him, that gesture. It was from an- 
other world. Whiffenpoofs. And she had stood up. 
Run away. Why? Why hadn't she stayed? She had 
been panting like a fish out of water, no air reach- 
ing her brain. “See? Already you're smarter!” 
Ziehst? Du bist shoyn klieger! But why was every- 
one laughing? Because the Jew got the Pole's food 
and the Pole got the Jew's. What was funny about 
that? Then she realized that the Pole had sacrificed 
everything for intelligence and had ended with the 
head of a carp. At the same time—and here was 
the twist, the wry Yiddish joke—he got his money's 
worth. Such snorting! She had made a bad mistake 
about the comedian. The long face, the wide dark 
lips were her fathers, the way her father looked 
now. Mentally, she added the white wisps of hair 
that fell uncombed over his collar. He used to 
have shelves of fragile things. He used to blow ani- 
mals for her out of glass. She was not sure whether 
this was a true memory, or something he said he 
had done. Warm tears came into her eyes. She 
thought of Zilbayarsky saying, Didst thou give all 
to thy daughters? And art thou come to this? Oh, 
how could she turn her father, the old gentleman, 
into a gagman, some Herman, some Sam? But she 
suffered too, gave everything to her children, and 
what did they do? They locked her out! How dare 
they! She stamped her foot in irritation. 

The hallway was dim, and pink-painted. “Eight,” 
said Regina, lighting one cigarette from the hot tip 
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of another. The door was open a crack. She shut 
it. She thought it perfectly possible that the boys 
were wide awake and that the door was locked as 
part of a game. For a moment she was certain of 
that. She could almost hear them giggling, holding 
their sides, pounding a pillow. Some joke! Practical 
jokers! Francis liked to hide behind doors and 
shout Boo! Once she heard Benjamin warn him it 
would turn her hair gray. Ben liked disaster. 
Burned with fever; gagged on a bone; smelled 
smoke, didn't she?, in the hallway. She told him 
about the boy who cried wolf until no one be- 
lieved him when the wolf really came. He thought 
about this and said, a few days later, “There are 
no wolves in the city." Regina looked at him, at 
the round forehead, the still round baby's eyes: 
"Yes there are." “Gray ones?” he wanted to know. 
She nodded. “With yellow eyes?” She nodded 
again. “Teeth?” “Teeth.” That was how they fright- 
ened each other. 

. The elevator whirred and the door opened and 
Mrs. Berenson, the honey-blond, came out with a 
plump man that Regina had not seen before. They 
turned away from her, down the hall. He had her 
elbow in his hand. "You're hurting me," Mrs. Ber- 
enson said. "You're not supposed to hurt me, 
Jonathan." She was taller than he was and he had 
to reach up to put his hand on her neck. “Ouch! 
Ouch! Don't treat me like that!” The man's suit 
was too small for him. Didn't he speak? Silent 
Jonathan! At the door they both turned and saw 
Regina, shrinking against the wall. “It’s okay," said 
Mrs. Berenson. "She's a neighbor." They went in- 
side, and she heard them laughing, a high laugh 
and a low laugh, through the door. 

Well, thought Regina, a boy might be frightened 
hearing things in the hallway. Of course the chain 
had been thrown before Mrs. Berenson arrived. 
Maybe they heard Charles talking to her. I like 
your mouth. I like your neck. She fumbling with 
the key on the outside, the bolt shot from within. 
He said he liked her smell. Could he smell her? 
Were his senses sharpened because he was 
aroused? What did he mean, she was gazing on 
ruins? That she was timeless? That she was old? 
She was sure she was older than he was; he was 
probably forty. Or forty-one. Did he think she ne- 
glected her teeth? She did not need a mirror to see 
her face. The skin was naturally dark, darker than 
olive, the lips turned downward, there were deep 
lines on either side of her mouth. Davy used to 
call her an Inca, though he probably meant a 
Mayan, an impassive Mayan, with broad flat 
cheekbones and black hair low on her brow. When 
they were first married he used to take hundreds 
of photos, the light dramatically behind her, look- 
ing for, finding-Davy was a good photographer— 
just that: the abiding Indian. So her face would be 
preserved, would gaze, from all angles, on the 
ruins. 


Here was another possibility. What if Davy had 
come around? She had warned him not to. Yes, 
that was it. The boys had locked the door on him, 
not on her! He would have called and discovered 
she wasn't at home. He got indignant when she 
left the boys alone. Not that she did. Not often. 
She had been to one party since he had moved 
out. Still, he had sensed it, and when she got hcme 
he had been there, holding Francis, rocking ham, 
crooning over him. *He was scared silly," he had 
said, and smiled. He always smiled. He would 
stand in public and discuss the most serious mat- 
ters, and his lips would pull back. What did you 
call it, that kind of grin? She hated it! He wculd 
point a camera at her; all she saw of him was the 
smile. The wink and the smile. It didn't come from 
high spirits, but just the opposite—from a kncwl- 
edge of chaos. That's where she'd seen it. On the 
face of Oswald. On Bremmer. On Sirhan Sirhar. It 
was the smirk of an assassin. She thought of what 
he did with his camera: load it, aim it, shoot it, as 
if it were a gun. 


he phone rang inside the apartment. Regina 

tensed against the wall, hugging herself. 

The silence after the sound lasted so long 
she was sure one of the boys had picked up the re- 
ceiver, was sleepily rubbing his eyes, saying who? 
what did he want? who was talking? But the phone 
rang again, and continued ringing, many tiraes, 
jeering, then stopped altogether. Regina discovered 
that her body, which seemed stock still against the 
wall, was in fact tensing and relaxing, bunching it- 
self, at the intervals of a telephone's bell. She 
calmed herself. She blew smoke in a stream. But 
when, after a time, the phone sounded again, her 
whole body rose, as if she were leaping a hurdle. 
As the ringing continued she saw something, nct in 
an imaginary way, not as a dim hallucination, but 
realistically, as if the door to the apartment did 
not exist. What she saw was a figure, in shadows, 
hovering over the receiver. It seemed to her a man. 
He put his hand out, reaching hesitantly, but zfter 
the ring withdrew it. She understood then that this 
was the explanation, really the simplest. of the 
chain thrown over the door. A man had got into 
the flat. Perhaps through the skylight. Perhaps by 
tricking the .boys. A thief. A junkie. When he 
heard her on the outside he locked himself in. But 
it was a trap. She in the hall. The skylight too 
high. The phone incessantly ringing. What would 
he do? What if he took hold of Francis? At that 
instant she thought of the boy on the stage, the 
blood daubed on him, and knew what would hap- 
pen: they were going to take out his eyes. She ran 
forward. The telephone stopped. Before she could 
pound on it, the door opened wide. Charles stood 
in his shirtsleeves. Without a word she slippec by 
him and went inside. 


Benjamin and Francis slept together in a room 
that overlooked 102nd. The window was shut. The 
air smelled of socks. Regina turned on a small lamp 
above a chest of drawers. A blade of light fell directly 
onto Francis’ face and his wet brown hair. First he 
smiled, then he grimaced, then he smiled: after many 
difficulties, a happy ending. His eyes opened and he 
looked directly at his mother. “Don’t look under the 
tablecloth,” he said. “It’s extremely beautiful there." 
Then he turned on his side and put a hand like a 
little paw under his chin. 

Above Ben's bed an air battle was taking place. 
Planes on thin wires were suspended dipping and 
diving. Behind one, a large bomber, red cellophane 
simulated flames. The Germans were losing. Swas- 
tikas and iron crosses plunged toward the ground. 
Benjamin himself was nearly invisible, three fingers 
clutching a blanket over his head, and a brown 
ankle. Regina wanted to see him. He looked to 
her, especially sleeping, like a poet, like Shelley, 
with Shelley's curved eyelids and brow. But it was 
impossible to lean close to the bed. The slightly 
shining wires sprang over him like a cartoonist's 
drawing of a man's thoughts. She wanted to sweep 
the whole network aside, as she might take a 
broom to a cobweb. There was a rule in the house 
against playing with guns. Wasn't this a violation? 
It was warfare. Murderous. More murderous for its 
grace and charm. She had never forgotten how 
Mussolini’s son said his bomb blasts were flowers. 
That was the essence of fascism, the way they tried 
to make death a drama, a flower, a show of lights. 
She put her hand out to rip the wires away, but 
stopped at the sight of a tiny parachutist, under- 
neath an orange and white parachute. With a fin- 
ger she touched him. At once he spiraled down to 
the bedpost, and the little parachute folded like a 
beach umbrella. She pushed the airman up his 
wire and released him. He wobbled down slowly, 
past the dogfight, the bomber in flames, the Mes- 
serschmitt with the crippled wing. Regina lifted 
him again. For a moment she did not think of 
anything else. She was watching him tumble and 
glide, a dark plastic inch of a man. 

"Your boys?" It was Charles. He was in the 
room, his coat on, holding a drink in each hand. 

"Yes. Don't talk so loud." 

He walked over to Francis, then to Ben. “I made 
you a drink. Scotch and water. No ice." 

"Can't you lower your voice?" she asked, but she 
realized. he couldn't, that it wasn't in him, any 
more than it was possible for Davy, the smiler, to 
scream. Relax, was what he always told her. She 
took the drink. 

"A moment ago we were trying to wake them 


up." 

Regina shut off the light and walked out to the 
living room. He came after her and circled the 
room, picking up ashtrays, fingering lampshades, 
turning the covers of books. Prowling. 


“Sit down," he said to Regina, like the owner of 
the place. 

"Thanks," she said. confused, and sat on the 
sofa. 

“Nice room. Nice rug. Good pictures. Especially 
that" He gestured toward a Victorian painting, 
done on glass, of a group on a lawn. They were 
about to go up in a balloon. 

“Yes. Look at the dog. He's not going into that 
basket, not for anything!” | 

“Oh, yeah. Yeah." He looked about, distracted. 
“Regina, why did they do it? Why did your chil- 
dren lock you out?” 

“How did you get in here, Charles? You went to 
the telephone. You frightened me when you 
opened the door.” | 

“I came through the window. I counted the 
floors from the street, seven floors, and there was 
an open window, with a white curtain blowing out. 
I started to phone, from the booth on West End. I 
got my dime in okay. But it was like a urinal in 
there. I looked down and I was standing in a 
puddle. There are a lo: of animals in the city." 

*What do you mean? Do you mean people?" 

“What do vou call someone who pisses in the 
streets?" 

*Have you ever triec to find a public toilet here? 
Its the same in any Anglo-Saxon city. Sydney, 
Australia, for example." 

*You're bluffing, Regina. Have you been to Lon- 
don? London is a cleam town." 

“Which part?” 

“If you can’t wait ten minutes you don’t belong 
in society. Society is ten minutes’ worth of restraint. 
The sphincter is a voluntary muscle." 

“Your anatomy’s rotten. We're not talking about 
defecation." 

“We might as well be. I’ve seen that, too. Once 
in the back of a taxi. Once in the main reading 
room of the public library, on a chair. In the street 
all the time. It looks like a dog's, but it isn't." 

“No, the difference is, it’s done on purpose, it 
says something, it’s a form of symbolic speech. 
That’s why phone bocths are so popular—a place 
to leave a message. Piss on it. On the city. On 
their lives. On the way that we live.” 

“Come on, come off it. Anything goes, that’s all. 
Everybody is doing what he wants to. Period. 
What was that case in Brooklyn? A guy goes into 
a delicatessen and asks for a cheese Danish, and 
the poor sucker behind the counter says no cheese 
Danish, we’ve got prume Danish, and the cat pulls 
a gun and kills him. It might have been cigarettes. 
It might have been a stick of gum. Maybe some- 
one steps on your shoe. The other day a man told 
another man that's nc way to treat a dog. Dead. 
Slashed. Jugular. The threshold of frustration is 
Zero.” 

“I really think you are trying to scare me. I 
think that’s the whole purpose of that speech.” 


The Review 


“I don't have to. You were already frightened 
when the door opened, because for all you knew it 
was a black man there, a black rapist, instead of 
me. That put your heart in your mouth." 

“Why a black man? Why rape? I didn't think 
anything like it, and I resent your suggesting I 
did." 

"You're kidding yourself on a lot of scores. 
Look, I was standing in that booth, in a puddle— 
an animal can't wait ten mirutes; for an animal, 
ten minutes is the same as eternity—and I realize 
that the night is dark, the streetlight is out, burnt 
out or knocked out and no will to repair it, and 
that the booth is glass, it's lit up, the only light in 
the street. What am I? A target. There's a war on, 
lady, in case you forgot." d 

*A deer will wait six hours before she walks into 
a meadow to drink. Spiders s:t day after day next 
to their webs.” Regina said this softly, holding her- 
self still, afraid to tip the tears that, to her dismay, 
had come into her eyes. But he saw them. 

“Now why are you crying?” 

“Don’t call me lady!” 

“It’s an expression. Look, let's drop it. We aren't 
getting through to each other." 

“Yes we are. This isn't a failure of communica- 
tion. It’s a disagreement." 

“Don’t leave your windows open, Regina. Not 
the ones by the fire escape.” 

“You are dropping it, and I have more to say!” 

But he wasn’t looking at her, he was looking at 
the old painting, with its crimson balloon. Regina 
had a moment’s confusion, in which she thought 
the issue between them was whether he was mis- 
taking animals, with their patience, for men. 
Charles turned then, and said. almost as if he had 
been reading her mind, “Animals don’t kill their 
own species, except, I hear, for rats. And as far as 
I know they don’t rape either. I guess the female 
indicates to the male when she’s ready. Ruffles her 
feathers or exposes her rear. I don’t want to de- 
fame them with comparisons to human beings.” 

This remark, which ought to have deepened her 
confusion, which almost seemed calculated to do 
so, in fact clarified what she wanted to say. “Ani- 
mals are beautiful and patient; but they are 
simple, and I mean, really, simple-minded. In us, 
simple-mindedness is a diseas2. I don't mean stu- 
pidity. Or intelligence. I agree with the idea that 
animals don’t suffer because suffering is a com- 
plicated—a complicated emotion. Like love, which 
is complicated too. Rape is simple-minded because 
the rapist has to deny the part of his mind that 
knows the woman is real, is :he same as himself. 
He has to deal with a thing, a toy, she might as 
well be rubber, or dead. And the start of it all is 
calling her lady.” 

“If you want a disease, a moral disease, to ex- 
plain things, I'll tell you what it is. It's that all 
over this town kids wake up in the morning, kids 
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in their teens, and they go over to their mirrors, 
and they look in the mirrors—at those lips and 
those noses and that kinky stuff all over their 
skulls—and one after the other, like catching the 
flu, they get an idea, a single idea, it's all trey 
need, it dawns on them: Man, why not?" 

"You call people animals, black people, pecple 
who threaten you, who you think threaten you, be- 
cause you're simple-minded. Profoundly simple- 
minded. The disease isn't even racism—and I think 
you're a racist, obviously you're a racist—it's his 
refusal to bear anything complicated, anything 
complex. What sofi-headedness! In reality every- 
thing is mixed up and ironical and difficult, and 
our minds just give way, as they never have be- 
fore, just collapse into black and white, including 
the black and white races, and good and bad, and 
` light and dark, and cut-and-dried, oh, and the -est 
of it. We have to kill everything that gives us an 
argument, beginning with ourselves, like a self- 
lobotomy, and then,everything around us, so fi- 
nally nothing stirs, the world is still and simple 
and clear. Like ice." 


egina held on to her glass, wondering what 

would happen. She wanted a cigarette, but 

didn't dare move. She even thought he 

might hit her. But he only finished his own drink 

and set it on the table. Then he took out his 
wallet. 

“This is a picture of my daughter. It's about a 
year old. She's fourteen now. She lives with the 
novelist. She plays the piano, the violin, and reed 
instruments. Clarinet. Oboe. Sax. And she's gct a 
hell of a ravishing voice." 

Regina took the snapshot. The girl was not 
pretty, particularly. but fresh-faced, light-eved, 
clear-eyed, with freckles and, over her shoulders, 


braids. She looked like the child of settlers in old 


photographs. There was the same gingham dres:. 

"What's her name?" she asked. 

“Sarah. The same as her mother’s mother." 

Regina handed the photo back. She wondered 
why he showed it to her. She said, "She has a 
wonderful smile. A sunny smile." 

"I went to hear her six weeks ago. As a matter 
of fact, it’s the last time I saw her. She's in the or- 
chestra at Music and Art. Eighty-five kids, and 
she's about the youngest one in it. Leonard Bern- 
stein was conducting. He was modest. He was seri- 
ous. He didn't give a damn about us, Regina. He 
wasn't there for us. They were doing Zsrae! in 
Egypt by Handel. I got there a minute before taey 
started and saw Sarah right away, in a line of sing- 
ers, in a dark blue dress, a white collar, at least a 
head and six inches shorter than anyone else. She 
didn't see me. She couldn't know Pd be there. I 
saw the ad in the paper that morning, in faa. I 
didn't know if she'd be on oboe, or violin, or waat. 
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It turned out she was singing. Okay. I know some- 
thing about music. I’ve got a good enough ear to 
tune a piano. I tell you, this was remarkable. The 
most remarkable oratorio I ever heard. It was what 
Handel had in his head. The audience was old 
people, grandparents, great-grandparents from 
Vienna, from Prague, from Berlin. They knew. So 
did Bernstein. You could tell from his back. Re- 
markable. Kids wearing glasses, and the kettle- 
drum said Property of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, but there was no such 
place, not after a while, there was Moses, there 
was Pharaoh, and the plagues. Locusts, lice, flies. 
Hailstones and fire. Wheat withering. Cattle dying. 
And the sky coming down in a great storm of dust. 
Sarah started to sing. All alone. An air. ‘Thou 
didst blow with the wind, Thou didst blow—' She 
wasn't looking at the score. She was looking at me. 
She must have seen me come in. ‘Thou didst blow, 
blow, bl-ow, bl-ow, bl-ow-ow-ow, ow! ow! ow" ” 

He stood in the center of the room, his hands at 
his sides, and he snapped his head back and forth. 

"Please stop," Regina said. 

He stopped, picked up his drink, saw that it was 
empty. "I could be wrong. Maybe she wasn't sing- 
ing to me. Maybe she was looking over my head." 

"No." 

She watched as he came to her and put his 
hands on her shoulders. His weight pushed her 
into the sofa. She trembled, feeling something cold 
passing from him to her, from his arms and hands 
into her shoulders, like cold electricity. It was al- 
most as if he were transferring to her a part of 
himself, something awful, through his hands. She 
wasn't dumb. She got the point. The point was she 
now had to kiss him. Kiss him? She would have to 
sleep with him, too. She did not want to, would 
forbid it, would tell him no, and don't touch me, 
and please go home; but all the time she felt the 
chill of his loneliness running into her, and did not 
resist. 

He covered her mouth with his mouth, and set 
one of his knees between her legs. There were 
black cloth buttons on her green blouse. He undid 
them. He put his face onto her breasts. She could 
feel the temperature of her body falling, her blood 
sluggish and thick. Her teeth chattered once. She 
looked for Charles and saw him down by her feet. 
What was he doing? Unrolling her stockings. Kiss- 
ing her toes. He rose and touched her vagina; it 
made her feel brittle, breakable, like glass. She 
ripped with a nervous laugh, then put her arms 
around herself to keep warm. Her blouse, her 
pants, her white underthings were drifted around 
her. Poor man, she thought: rubbing, rubbing, rub- 
bing sticks. 

"What's the matter?" he asked. 

She unstuck her lips. “I’m cold." 

"Scared?" 

"Cold." 


"lll lie on top of you.” 

Her feet had been on the floor. He lifted them 
and put them over the edge of the couch. He lay 
next to her, his clothes loosened. Then he rolled 
above her. It was worse. She felt as if she had 
been blocked from the sun. In that shadow she 
hung on him, threw her legs over his, moved her 
hands through the hair on his back, until her fin- 
gers came to metal that was colder than ice: abso- 
lute zero. 

"What's that? What's that on your back?" 

He made a slight space between them, but she 
held onto the metal, stuck to it like the tongue of 
a child on a freezing gatepost. 

"Im no Jew in a delicatessen. I’m not going to 
die like a dog." 

He said that, lowered himself, and forced his 
way in her. Regina, aghast, felt she would shatter, 
break into shards. Again, she wanted to laugh, and 
thought of a joke to explain it. A pane of glass. 
Get it? The pain of glass. 

"Like a dog," he repeated, and was done. 

They lay briefly without moving or speaking. 
Then he surprised her. He rose on his elbows, 
leaned forward, and kissed the place above her 
eyebrows, midway between them. He soon lifted 
his head, but the warmth remained, spreading 
from the spot, which almost seemed to be glowing. 
The chill drew slowly off her. Her hands opened. 
Regina felt like an Oriental, like an Indian woman, 
with a jewel in her forehead. 

But when she woke some hours later, she was 
cold, as cold as before. The room was dark, except 
. for city light that was reflected off the low clouds, 
through her window. She got off the sofa and, in 
her bedroom, wrapped a housecoat around her. 
She returned to where Charles was sleeping, his 
face in the cushions, the knuckles of his hand on 
the floor. She could make out the strap on his 
back, and the dim shime of the metal. She knelt 
and quickly removed the gun. It was immensely 
heavy. She held it in both hands, turning it over, 
the handle, the barrel, the trigger. She knew that it 
made her cold. She carried it, like something alive, 
across the room and placed it, really slid it off her 
hands, onto a shelf. There was a faint rattling 
sound at the window, which stopped at once, then 
began again. A shift in the wind. The white smoke, 
invisible at night, was cropping its ash on the win- 
dowpanes, on the sash, in a fine black layer across 
the sill. The curtain blew inward. One of the boys 
cried out, and was quiet. Laughter boom-boomed 
from the next apartment. A few streets away a car 
sounded its horn. It occurred to her that in her re- 
view she would describe everything just as it hap- 
pened, from the broken plaster on the boxes of the 
theater to this act of love. She went back to the 
sofa and sat next to Charles. He did not stir. She 
ran a hand through her hair. She was thinking about 
the city. She thought it was like Pompeii. C 


MOVING AGAIN 


At night the mountains look like huge dim 


hens. In a few geological eras 

new mountains may 

Shatter the earth’s shell 

and poke up like stone wings. 
Each part must serve for a whole. 
I bring my sons to the base 

of the foothills and we go up. 
From a scruff of Ponderosa 

pines we startle gaudy swerves 

of magpies who settle in our rising 
wake. Then there’s a blooming 
prickly pear. “Jesus, Dad, waat’s that?” 
Willy asks. It’s like a yellow tulip 
grafted to a cactus: it’s a beautiful 
wound the cactus puts out 

to bear fruit and be healed. 

If I lived with my sons 

all year I'd be less sentimental 
about them. We go up 

to the mesa top and look down 

at our new hometown. The :hin air 
warps in the melting light 

like the aura before a migraine. 
The boys are tired. A tiny magpie 
fluffs into a pine far below 

and further down in the valley 

of child support and lights 

people are opening drawers. 

One of them finds a yellowing 
patch of newsprint with a pħone 
number penciled on it 

from Illinois, from before they moved, before 
Nicky was born. Memory 

is our root system. 

"Verna," he says to himself 
because his wife's in another room, 
“whose number do you suppose this is?" 


by William Matthews 
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DWARFS 








by Sonny Kleinfield 


Roughly 100,000 Americans are dwarfs. 
They have trouble finding mates, buying 
shoes, using elevators or public 
telephones—and admitting to themselves 
that they are, in fact, different. 


harles Bedou, at the age of forty, stands 
four and a half feet tall. When the tow- 
headed Bedou was born, he weighed 
nearly nine pounds and was the size of any normal 
baby. Five years later, however, he was less taan 
two feet tall; at ten, he was three feet; when he 
celebrated his eighteenth birthday, he was four- 
foot-six; and in the ensuing twenty-two years, he 
did not grow another inch. His body is all ou: of 
whack. His head and torso are the size of a much 
taller person's; his arms and legs are much too 
small. He is what is known as a dwarf. 
Bedou's parents split up when he was six, and 
since neither wanted custody, he was shuffled from 
relative to relative, "like a plate of spaghetti," un- 


til. at last, when he was eighteen he ran away. “I 
had no dates in school, and I didn't have many 
friends," he says. “When you're the only dwarf in 
sixteen counties, whom do you date? It took me 
more than six months to find a job. I applied to 
more places than you have fingers and toes, and 
everyone felt my brain must be as stunted as my 
body. When I finally got work at an insurance 
company in Minnesota, there were still things my 
boss didn't want me to do. Life hasn't been exactly 
marvelous." 

Dwarfs receive mention in the Bible, and during 
ancient times household dwarfs were extremely 
popular: they were kept by the early pharaohs and 
abounded at the courts of the Ptolemies. They 


flourished once again in imperial Rome, where 


slave children were occasionally stunted to increase 
the fetching price. Kings in medieval Europe and 
during the Renaissance kept them at hand, and 
some dwarfs became such favorites that they them- 
selves were given servants. Isabella d'Este designed 
part of her palace for dwarfs, and remembered two 
of them in her will. They appear in a number of 
Velasquez's paintings. During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the czars and noblemen of 


Russia kept innumerable dwarfs, and elaborate 
dwarf weddings and funerals were not uncommon. 
However, while especially personable dwarfs 
earned responsible positions, most of them func- 
tioned as lowly entertainers and as household 
fools. In Western Europe, household dwarfs were 
still heard of in the eighteenth century, but their 
visibility had declined. 

In the United States today, dwarfs have formed a 
national organization called The Little People of 
America, which has its headquarters in Owatonna, 
Minnesota. The association was founded in 1957 
by a group of twenty dwarfs who convened in 
Reno, Nevada. The idea for the meeting, as it hap- 
pens, came from Spike Jones, of zany music fame, 
who urged his friend, dwarf actor Billy Barty, to 
start an outfit that would speak for little people. 
Barty served as the first president, and by 1960 the 
association had a huncred members. Now, more 
than 2200 little people have joined the association. 
Anyone four-foot-ten or smaller (the height arbi- 
trarily fixed by the medical profession as distin- 
guishing dwarfs from normal-sized people) can 
join. The organazation's motto is “Think Big,” and 
its basic message is that dwarfs suffer mainly be- 
cause of society 's attitude toward them. 

Among other things, the association maintains 
an adoption referral service, which finds homes for 
dwarf children abandoned by parents. "A lot of 
dwarfs used to be committed to mental institutions 
by parents who didn't want them," an LPA man 
says. In 1968, the LPA established a foundation to 
raise funds for scholarships and for the ordinary 
expenses of needy dwarfs. A special division is de- 
voted to problems facec by teen-aged dwarfs. “At 
one time, the world thought the only thing to do 
with little people was to put them in sideshows 
and laugh at them," savs Gerald Rasa, a Pennsyl- 
vania public relations man who is the LPA’s presi- 
dent. “They were labeled ‘heaven’s curse.’ We're 
trying to show the world that we are useful, that 
we're not society's black sheep.” 

"Dwarfs have a lot of architectural problems 
that we're trying to learn to deal with," says 
Bedou, a former president of the LPA. "Ever since 
I can remember, my feet have dangled over the 
edge of chairs. I would literally slide off the seat. 
To stay on, I have to wrap my legs around the 
chair, like Pm riding a bucking bronco. It’s not 
very dignified. Get on your knees and try to make 
a phone call from a public telephone. Get on your 
knees and try to negotiate the first step on a bus. 
Get into an elevator anc try to push the button for 
the seventy-eighth floor. I have to have clothing 
custom-made, and it costs me just as much as it 
does Wilt Chamberlain. Imagine going into a shoe 
store and asking for a n:ce loafer in a size one." 


Sonny Kleinfield is a staff writer for The Wall Street 
Journal. 


Bedou, however, makes the most of his four feet 
and six inches. “If I have to make a phone call,” 
he says, "I holler at someone, *Put the damn dime 
in for me.' I have a very good set of lungs, and I 
don't hesitate to use them. I can't use a urinal in a 
men's room. It’s outrageous that I should have to 
pay a dime, so I crawl under a stall, and I usually 
go down the line and open them all up. You plan 
a little better when you're short. I use pedal exten- 
sions to drive a car. Other dwarfs I know fly their 
own planes with similar devices. Our homes aren't 
much different, except we favor modern furniture, 
because it's usually low-slung. I have lots of stools 
around the house. Some of us, you know, are not 
much more than two feet tall." 

Largely under the auspices of the LPA, dwarfs 
have brought to the attention of legislators the ar- 
chitectural problems they face. They have joined 
other minority groups, such as the National Associa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, to push for legis- 
lation requiring lower pay phones, curbside ramps, 
railings in public toilets, and similar conveniences. 


their heritage, and they take pleasure in 

pointing out the movers and shakers of their 
kind who have played important roles in history. 
Attila the Hun, for instance, is believed to have 
been a dwarf, an unusually bloodthirsty one. Both 
Charles III, king of Sicily and Naples in the 
fourteenth century, and his con:emporary, Ladislas 
I of Poland, were midgets. Ladislas won the nick- 
name of the Warrior Midget King, and the history 
books credit (or discredit) him with having 
trimmed a substantial number of taller men down 
to his size in battle. The twenty-three-inch midget 
Richebourg of Paris played no small part in the 
French Revolution. Along with hidden dispatches, 
he was thumbed through enemy lines as a babe in 
arms; he would nurse a bottle until safety was 
reached and then, after fumbling in his clothes, 
would produce and light up a tremendous cigar. 
Sir Jeffrey Hudson, a midget courtier during the 
reign of Charles I in seventeenth-century England, 
polished off his share of men in his country's wars, 
only to wind up a captive of Turkish pirates. 

A number of noncombatant midgets and dwarfs 
also made the history books—Coppernin, who 
served the mother of George II; Nicholas Ferry. a 
counselor-attendant to King S:anislas of Poland. 
Even so, dwarf history owes most of its notoriety 
to Phineas T. Barnum, whose midget showpiece, 
General Tom Thumb, became one of the most 
popular men of his era. Thumb was not a career 
soldier. Originally, his name was Charles Sherwood 
Stratton; the alias derived from the ballad contain- 
ing the line, “In Arthur's court, Tom Thumb did 
live," and Barnum threw on the “General” in the 
interest of public relations. | 


Ya persons share a fierce pride in 
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Thumb stood thirty-one inches tall, and weighed 
almost seventy pounds. Barnum presented him as 
the tiniest man in the annals of civilization, a bit 
of mendacity willfully indulged by the General. 
Barnum found Thumb a pint-sized bride named 
Lavinia Warren, who, he claimed, was the smallest 
woman to walk the earth, though she would have 
needed several inches of cropping to warrant that 
distinction. With customary hoopla, Barnum ar- 
ranged a wedding in New York's Grace Episcopal 
Church in 1863, a tribute to bad taste that af- 
forded possibly the worst start ever made by new- 
lyweds, whatever their height. The honeymoon jun- 
ket included a pause for dinner at the White 
House with President Lincoln, whose waist was 
higher than either Thumb or his new bride. In the 
end, Thumb and his wife proved of heartier sub- 
stance than their theatrical mentor. While 
Barnum's financial condition took a nose dive, 
General and Mrs. Thumb gradually left the stage 
and went into the real estate business in Con- 
necticut. They made a fortune. 

The vast majority of dwarfs stand between forty 
and fifty-four inches tall. (Pygmies, who aren't 
classified as dwarfs, average around  fifty-six 
inches, and, without exception, inherit their stunted 
stature.) If one is to believe Ripley’s Believe It or 
Not anthology, the smallest dwarf was Pauline 
Musters of Holland, all of nineteen inches. Fully 
erect, she could walk under the dining-room table 
and not even muss her hair. Juan de la Cruz of 
the Philippines billed himself the world’s smallest 
father; he measured two feet tall. Forty-eight-inch 
John Louis Roventini gained worldwide fame by 
serving for forty-one years as a living trademark for 
Philip Morris Inc.’s cigarettes. His shrill voice was in- 
sured for $50,000, and, for his own protection, his con- 
tract forbade that he ride the subway during rush hour. 
A former New York bellboy, “Johnny” retired last 
year after millions of calls for “Phil-lip Mor-rees!” 

A number of dwarfs, for unknown reasons, start 
to grow again and, usually in their late twenties or 
early thirties, attain normal height. Austria’s Adam 
Rainer zoomed from three-foot-ten at the age of 
twenty-one to seven-foot-two at thirty-two, the 
most dramatic growth spurt known. Some dwarfs, 
despite their initial grief over being tiny, are 
haunted by the prospect of a late spurt. Once they 
have become oriented to their special adulthood, 
they are understandably wary of realigning them- 
selves to a new and puzzling scale. Dwarf legend 
has it that small people lead short lives, and 
though medical research disproves the idea, life in- 
surance companies tend to believe it; dwarfs com- 
plain they have trouble purchasing policies. Le Pe- 
tit M. Richebourg of Paris lived to the ripe old age 
of ninety. 

For many years dwarfs had few job opportu- 
nities outside the field of entertainment. The out- 
break of World War II did a lot to change that. 
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For the first time, they were able to enter aircraft 
factories, defense plants, shipyards, and govern- 
ment offices, and much to the surprise of employ- 
ers, they proved capable and dependable workers. 
Many still work as sales promotional representa- 
tives. Meat-packer Oscar Meyer & Co. uses five 
midgets as "Little Oscars" to peddle its wieners, 
mostly to taller customers. 

"But it would be like an ostrich putting his head 
in the sand to say job discrimination doesn't per- 
sist,” says Charles Bedou. “I know of a dwarf re- 
jected for a teaching job because the school board 
thought she couldn't discipline a class. Another 
dwarf was turned down for a research job by sev- 
eral drug firms because, they said, he couldn't 
reach laboratory instruments, which is pretty ri- 
diculous. But people now realize we can do a lot 
more than was thought. Some jobs are hard for us. 
Nursing would be difficult, because it involves 
moving people around. Ditch-digging wouldn't be 
any good, because a dwarf would have to throw 
the dirt a lot farther from the bottom of a six-foot 
hole. But dwarfs are doctors, lawyers, truck drivers, 
elevator operators, some even work in light con- 
struction." 

Since among disabilities dwarfism seems one of 
the hardest to face, many parents of sufferers tend 
to react quite strongly to it. *When a dwarf is born 
into a family, the typical reaction is one of shock, 
almost a reaction of mourning for the perfect child 
who didn't come," says Joan Weiss, a social worker 
for the Moore Clinic, the nation's leading dwarfism 
research center and a unit of Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Center. “The parents, especially the mother, 
tend to treat a dwarf as a living family skeleton. If 
the dwarfed child's father and mother are inhibited 
in their parental roles by their disappointment and 
sense of failure, the child will not be able to de- 
velop into:3n emotionally secure adult, and will re- 
gard himself as inadequate and insufficient in mea- 
surements other than height" What frequently 
happens, Mrs. Weiss goes on, is that parents be- 
come overly protective of their child, thus deflating 
his ego. Lee Kitchens, for instance, a Texas engi- 
neer, was helped across streets by his mother until 
he was sixteen. Another dwarf remembers being 
refused use of the family car while in high school. 
When ‘hè got to college, he holed away enough 
nioney to buy a car of his own, and taught himself 
to drive with help from pedal extensions. 

One of the most consuming, and frustrating, in- 
terests a dwarf has is finding a mate. Mrs. Weiss 
says, "Social problems for dwarfs begin about the 
time they enter the second grade, mostly in the 
form of physical and verbal teasing. This foments 
insecurity. Then the second crucial period is in the 
teens, once puberty is reached, when dwarfs suffer 
four or five times the dating problems of other 
teens.” A small proportion of dwarfs date, and 
sometimes marry, people of normal height, though 


the LPA reports that the mortality rate of mixed- 
height marriages is exceedingly high. 

Painfully aware of the persistent romantic woes 
of its members, the LPA sponsors weekend re- 
gional conferences (social get-togethers), furnishes 
members with names of eligible partners, and oth- 
erwise intrigues to throw together potential 
spouses. Three quarters of the married couples in 
the organization met as a result of this planning. 
Perhaps the most anticipated event on a dwarf's 
social calendar is the LPA annual convention, 
where no one in attendance is more than five feet 
tall. At the convention, rotated around the country, 
organizers offer a wide-ranging set of activities— 
dances, boat rides, shows. 

Quite a number of dwarfs, however, refuse to 
join the LPA; mainly, say LPA people, because they 
refuse to accept the reality of their abnormal stat- 
ure. Professor Martin Weinberg of Rutgers, in a 
study he conducted or dwarfs in 1968, found that 
many dwarfs believe they are normal in every way, 
a belief they reinforce by refraining from virtually 
all social contact with other dwarfs. “Dwarfs who 
join the LPA have already come to grips with the 
fact that they have a big problem," Rasa says. “I 
know one dwarf, immensely talented as a musi- 
cian, who has closeted herself off from society. It's 
very sad." 


bnormally undersized persons fall into two 
general categories, and although as many 
as seventy-five possible causes of dwarfism 
have been isolated—hormonal failure, defective 
genes, bone diseases, inadequate nutrition, to name 
a few—the common malfunction with both varieties 
is glandular. In the trpe known loosely as dwarfs 
and identified medically as achondroplastic dwarfs. 
a bone disorder at birth results in a stumpiness of 
the extremities, a large, globular head, and the 
powerful torso of a person much taller. Growth 
plods along at a quarter of an inch a year, rather 
than the customary two-inch speed. Doctors esti- 
mate that more than three quarters of dwarfs are 
of this type (including the dwarf of Norse my- 
thology). Pituitary dwarfs, commonly known as 
midgets, are unremarkable at birth, but they cease 
growing in early childhood, and, though verv 
small, are perfectly proportioned. Midgets rarely 
grow taller than forty inches. 

Many dwarfs marry among themselves, and have 
children (usually by Cesarean section) who almost 
always grow to full adult height. A prolific English 
couple sired fourteen normal children. Some midg- 
ets, however. fail to reach puberty, and therefore 
remain sexually immature. Male voices retain a 
high pitch. While carnivals often tout midget wres- 
tlers, midgets are almost invariably ineffective 
grapplers. They are. on the whole, extremely 
feeble. 
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One in every few thousand births is a dwarf 
baby, and doctors reckon that roughly 100,000 
Americans are dwarfs. They appear in especially 
great numbers in cultures which marry only among 
themselves. The Amish, for example, who prohibit 
wedlock outside their own bloodlines, have à popu- 
lation that is nearly one percert abnormally under- 
sized. This data comes from Dr. Victor McKuisick, 
head of the Department of Medicine at Johns 
Hopkins Medical Center, who has studied the Am- 
ish and dwarfism at great leng:h. *An island called 
Krk, off the coast of Yugoslavia, has a high in- 
cidence of pituitary dwarfs for the same reason," 
McKuisick says, “and the same is true of a few 
other places around the world. ' 

Owing partly to The Little People of America, 
partly to greater interest in clinical genetics, and 
partly to gratifying results attained in tissue culture 
work, medical practitioners have recently in- 
tensified their examination of the roots of dwarf- 
ism. Progress has been painfully slow, and the 
prognosis is guardedly hopeful, but researchers sol- 
dier on. 

Some important encouragement has already 
been offered the slender percentage (less than one 
percent) of dwarfs plagued by deficiencies of hu- 
man growth hormone (HGH). HGH is one of 
eight hormones manufactured by the pituitary 
gland, an organ no bigger than a pea that sits be- 
neath the brain at the base cf the skull. Released 
into the bloodstream, HGH assists in the complex 
chemical process of growth. Among other things, it 
helps the body lasso amino zcids needed to build 
proteins and it raises the level of blood sugar 
needed for energy. Nothing whatsoever could be 
done about hypopituitary dwarfs until 1956, when 
Dr. Maurice Rabin of Tufts University School of 
Medicine first extracted purified HGH from the 
pituitaries of cadavers. Since then, HGH injections 
have stimulated the growth of some 2000 midget 
children. Some of them have grown as tall as five- 
foot-five. Mature hypopituitary dwarfs can't be re- 
stored in this manner, since their bone cells have 
already fused and resist stimulation. 

Though HGH treatment of dwarfism is a distin- 
guished medical achievement. only HGH from hu- 
man or monkey pituitaries works, and the supply 
from these sources is all too limited. Doctors 
reckon that thousands more midget children would 
be taller today if the hormone had been more 
plentiful in the last decade. To get more HGH, a 
National Pituitary Agency was formed in 1963 by 
the U.S. Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 

eases and the College of American Pathologists. It 
has been overseeing an educational campaign to 
persuade pathologists to save human pituitaries af- 
ter performing autopsies, and to urge the public to 
will their pituitaries in the same way they will their 
eyes and other organs. Human Growth Inc. an 
educational foundation formed in 1965, largely by 
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parents and relatives of hypopituitary dwarfs, has 
been carrying on the same campaign. The real an- 
swer, doctors think, probably lies in synthetic 
HGH. Biochemist C. H. Li of the University of 
California at Berkeley has done the spadework 
here. In 1966, he first identified the structure of the 
HGH molecule—a baffling sequence of 188 anino 
acids. In 1971, he synthesized the hormone. His 
product, however, proved only 10 percent as eTec- 
tive as the natural hormone. Dr. Li says that 25 to 
50 percent effectiveness can be achieved, and that 
large-scale treatment would essentially eradizate 
hypopituitary dwarfism. 

“Dwarfism, generally, I think of as rather like 
running a business,” says Dr. Edmund Murphy, 
the Moore Clinic’s director. “You need manage- 
ment, materials, and labor. You can think of an 
absence of pituitary growth hormone as being 
deficient management, so to speak. You can tL ink 
of lack of materials as being undernutrition. Then 
you have shortage of labor. There are people who 
have abnormal bone structure or cartilage cells, 
which make them unable to make use of the la»or. 
All we have so far is a cure for deficient mangge- 
ment, which, as a cause of dwarfism, is hardly a 
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by Michael Dennis Browne 
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big problem at all. So if you've got a shoe factory. 
and you're plumb out of leather, it does little good 
to have a great many cobblers at hand." 

Some disproportionate dwarfs plagued by bone 
disorders have been administered a modified sex 
hormone called oxandrolone, which is far more 
abundant than HGH. It is also far less effective. 
Continuing to frustrate medical science is the con- 
siderable task of identifying the cause in a specific 
case of dwarfism, a process which in many in- 
stances requires years. In fact, in certain extremely 
rare cases, the origin can be entirely psychological. 
This disorder is known as the emotional depriva- 
tion syndrome, in which children cease growing be- 
cause of a home environment stripped of love. 
Such children are brought to hospitals, where lov- 
ing nurses stimulate growth. When they return 
home, growth stops. 

On the whole, dwarfs have refrained from plac- 
ing all their hopes on medicine. “We are willing to 
accept our deficiencies, and to make the best of 
them,” says Charles Bedou. “When people stare at 
me—and they invariably do—I make out that it’s 
more curiosity than anything else. Let them 
look." O 


Solzhenitsyn puts on his glasses. 

He has flowers in his hand. 

He runs toward the plane, jumps up the steps 
like a young man. 


A camera in the plane pushes up close 
to show the man and wife 

hugging and embracing in the plane, 
many small quick kisses. 


The reporter says; still, it is a bit flat. 

Leaving her homeland was obviously bitter for her. 
They embrace, they embrace in Switzerland, 

which gave them visas. 


We see them driving off in a dark car, 
one small son seated on the father's knee, 
a hand stroking and stroking his head. 
For hours the hand travels over 


the vallevs and villages, the rivers and forests, 
the hills and wheat-fields of the child's head. 
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From Merriam-Webster, 
Americas best - sellina dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


Merriam-Webster's newest desk-top dictionary 
doesn’t just define words. It brings words alive. So 
anyone can feel the bitter emptiness of “rip-off.” 
And qe: the full impact of chopper." And at last 
understand the cool wisdom of “‘cryogenics.” 

How does Webster’s New Collegiate accom- 
plish such a feat? With over 3,000 quotations from 
poets, comics, critics and presidents. With over 
24,000 phrases showing you how a word is used in 
context. And with scores of illustrations, charts 
and tables. 


Altogether, over 150,000 words spring vividly 
to life. Including 22.000 new ones like “bummer” 
and "dashiki" as well as the grand old Melvillian 
polysyllables. 

Everything in it is designed to make words 
easier to use than ever before. Which may explain 
why it has already become the best-selling dic- 
tionary ever. Buy one for your family, or as a gift. 
Just $9.95. Wherever books are sold. 

Merriam-Webster Dietionaries, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 01101. 





PEKING: 
HEART OF ASIA 








by Ross Terrill 


"Change" in the Far East has been 
measured in recent years in terms of 
economics. In Peking, change must be 
assayed in broader terms. It is social. 
psychological, and political. And, says the 
author, "The way Peking changes is a 
clue to China's condition." Here is a 
profile of the Chinese capital. 





n Peking you feel at once the dry air and sense 
the high, open sky of north China. The light is 
soft, not a relentless glare as in steamy south 

China. The bone-dry texture of Peking days makes 
for physical well-being. You hardly need the statis- 
ücs which show Peking folk to be highly resistant 
to epidemics. Only look around at the razor eyes 
and the silky complexions. 

Not that every face in the streets is a Peking 
one. The capital is a magnet drawing people from 
all China. They come for work or meetings, on be- 
half of their province or as a step up from a pre- 
vious local post. The “floating population" from 
out of town is almost half a million, and the four 
thousand eating houses have plates to satisfy every 
Chinese culinary taste. “Fragrant chicken” of 
Kiangsu; “red-sauce” meat of Fukien; dishes of Ti- 
bet, Mongolia, of the Moslem people. 

But the city’s reach is more than territorial. Pe- 
king is perhaps the one city in the world that pre- 
sumes to relate itself to the cosmos. The Temple of 
the Sun was built in the eastern city. The Temple of 
the Moon faced it from the west. To the Temple of 
Heaven, in the south, emperors would go to pray 
for a good harvest. On a north-south axis lay most 
of the great buildings, facing south to snare maxi- 
mum sunlight. Even ordinary houses made this 
Same arrangement with nature; their best rooms 
faced south to a courtyard. 

Pekinese have been for centuries—and still are— 
as much oriented to “east” and “west” as to “left” 
and "right" Taxi drivers talk of turning north; 
they enter a street from its “west mouth." The 
winds have a say in where factories are built. Since 
the main winds come from the north and the 
northwest, the city government has steered new in- 
dustry east and south of the city center—to cut 
down air pollution. 

Longtime residents of Peking seem part of the 
city. as the city seems part of nature. They dwell 
in the shadow of a rich past. It is a place, someone 
has said, "where ghosts might walk with men." 
This lends a touch of class to Peking. 

Not only the elite of Peking have a sense of his- 
tory about their city. Like a tangible mist, Peking's 
culture touches every resident with its cloying 
power. In old Peking, the man in the street had a 
cultural pride, as if by osmosis or inheritance. 
Even more so today is Peking's culture pervasive; 
as everyday energy, as an awareness of quality. 
The very walk of a Peking man—erect, unhurried, 
square-footed—expresses his assured place in the 
large compact of things. Living in Peking confers 
status, even in the People's Republic of China. 

This prestige has its reasons. Pekinese share 
walls and willows with Chairman Mao, as great a 
leader as China has ever had. They speak the Chi- 
nese accent—once called Mandarin or “Peking 
speech,” now known as “ordinary speech"—which 
the whole country is required to master. The hands 


of their watches show a time which, despite 
China's five-thousand-kilometer breadth, the whole 
nation must call its own. 

People in other cities of China do their part to 
sustain Peking's prestige. They look up to "China's 
capital, Peking," as they term it. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution, Red Guards in the provinces, 
alienated from the establishment as they were, 
marched off in good faith to “tell Peking” their 
views. During the recent campaign against the in- 
fluence of Confucius and Lin Piao, citizens from 
Dairen traveled to Peking, expressly to register 
their grievances in wall posters which they stuck 
plaintively to the gate of the Peking city govern- 
ment. It was like coming to address a trusted elder 
whose nobility would guarantee a fair hearing. 

Peking folk speak of the city as if it were a per- 
sonification of authority. To me, as a foreigner, Pe- 
king exudes another kind of authority: it is Asia’s 
last big-league holdout against the seduction of 
Western civilization. 

There are several “Asias” which are mirror im- 
ages of a particular Western impact. A British 
Asia, where London used to rule, English is widely 
spoken, and ready access is given British religion, 
ideas, and products; a French Asia; also, since 
World War II, an American Asia. 

Peking is outside the West’s tamed Asia. It looks 
up to nobody, rests content with its own values 
and culture. Not foreign products, but Chinese, fill 
the fast-selling spots in the department stores. No 
Pekinese, planning a fime meal or a special occa- 
sion, would choose a cuisine other than China’s 
own. Peking intellectuals do not make their high 
flights in a Western tongue; it is considered 
enough for a Chinese sage to express himself in 
Chinese. 

In the present era of the West’s decline in Asia, 
China emerges carrying the torch of Asia’s confidence 
in itself. Peking, which was never really part of the 
“Asias,” turns out to be the heart of Asia. 


t is 11:00 p.m.—a late hour in Peking—as I leave 
the New Traveler Hotel in old Legation Street 
where I have been crinking ginseng wine with 

a journalist friend. The summer night is soft and 1 
decide to return on foot to my own hotel, the Na- 
tionalities. The two hotels lie east and west of the 
main public buildings of Mao's Peking. An hour's 
walk shows me much of “new state Peking." 

Flashes of lightning make Tian-an men Square 

seem like a vast white skating rink, its big sur- 
rounding buildings like pink hills. Built during the 
early Ming, the square has been the heart of em- 








Ross Terrill, a contributing editor of The Atlantic, 

is a native Australian who teaches at Harvard. This 
excerpt is drawn from his ferthcoming book, Flowers on 
an Iron Tree: Five Cities of China. 


pire, republic, and people’s republic alike. It is 
China’s national emblem; the motif on the Chinese 
airline's air tickets; the “red sun” in people's 
hearts. It is Peking's flat smooth stomach. 

During the Great Leap Forward (1958), Tian-an 
men Square was rebuilt and enlarged from twenty- 
seven acres to a hundred acres. A staggering ten 
thousand trees were planted around it. Graceful 
willows, solid pines, maples with a rosy surprise up 
their sleeves for the autumn. 

As one series of jumps within the Leap, Peking 
put up ten new buildings in ten months, to cele- 
brate ten years of liberation. Most of the "triple 
ten" projects are near the square. The entire sky- 
line of Peking today is made up of new public 
buildings, including the clocks of the railway sta- 
tion, the spire of the TV center, the Agricultural 
Exhibition Center. the Cultural Palace of Nation- 
alities, the red star on top of the Military Museum. 

Emperors used to hand down edicts at the 
northern fringe of the square. near the palace 
moat. An edict was held in the mouth of a gold- 
painted wooden phoenix. Down from the Gate of 
Heavenly Peace the bird was lowered. A mandarin 
of the Board of Rites took the edict on a tray dec- 
orated with clouds and carried it off to be copied 
on yellow paper and sent to every corner of China. 

Here I am at the moat, and it is still called 
Golden Water River as under the Ming. Edicts are 
handed down these days through the People's 
Daily rather than a golden phoenix. Ceremony is 
still frequent, and now an affair of the masses. A 
streak of lightning suddenly turns the paving be- 
neath my feet into a silver lake. Each flat square 
flagstone has a number on it. So that is why 
China's parades go like clockwork! 

On the square’s eight-hundred-meter eastern 
flank, where the old Board of Rites and Board of 
Astronomy stood, I pass two new museums. Both 
the Museum of Chinese History (up to 1840) and 
the Museum of the Chinese Revolution (since 

1840) were part of the "triple ten" project, shoot- 
ing up during 1959 like mushrooms after spring 
rain. 

They are done in the quite pleasing style of new 
state Peking. Long (three hundred meters) in rela- 
tion to height (forty-five meters). they do not chop 
off the view, or take away Tian-an men Square's 
sense of deep space. They match the Great Hall of 
the People, which faces them from the western 
flank, where the Court of Censors and Board of 
Punishments used to be. Pink granite at the base; 
fawn walls relieved by simple colonnades; up- 
turned eaves of green- and gold-glazed tile. 

The Great Hall of the People was the star of the 
*triple ten" spasm. It can hold a meeting of ten 
thousand delegates, mount a dinner party for five 
thousand, provide a chic salon for a quiet inter- 
view. There is an air of the grandness of public life 
inside this Parthenon of new China. 
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Once I used the hall's southern entrance for a 
meeting with Kuo Mo-jo, China's top cultural poli- 
tician. I came in from a lobby; he glided in from 
behind a curtain the height of a theater stage. As 
we stood for photos in front of a wroughtiron 
landscape in Anhwei style, Mr. Kuo explained that 
the hall has at least one room decorated ir the 
style of each of China's provinces. For our coaver- 
sation a small room of bare elegance had been 
chosen. Thick rug of cherry red; paneled walls; 
drapes of golden silk. Deep wicker armchairs for 
Kuo Mo-jo and myself, as well as for three p2ople 
writing down what we said. 

On another occasion, for a session with Premier 
Chou, we entered from the north door. It seems so 
far from the south door—310 meters, in fact—that 
you feel you are in a different part of Peking. 
Things are on a grander scale at this end. Uo the 
big flight of steps which Chinese architects still 
consider essential. Corridors; chandeliers: rec car- 

ets. 

; The Premier was not quite ready, so we waited 
in an anteroom the size of a basketball cou-t, its 
wooden doors like lofty pines. The room fcr the 
session itself is not one of the Great Hall's bizgest, 
but it is immense. From our seats the photogra- 
phers and tea girls against the walls seemed like 
miniature figurines. Sunk in a wicker chair, | had 
the sense of sitting on a deck chair at the beach. 

New state Peking is everything that old dyaastic 
Peking was not. Its buildings are fairly high; the 
old city was very low. They are only half Chinese 
in style; roofs alone identify them with ther dy- 
nastic sisters. Inscriptions used to be allusive (“Pa- 
vilion of Pleasant Sounds”). Today they are direct 
and assertive (“People Alone Are the Motive Force 
of History”). They used to evoke a purely Chinese 
range (“Salute the Son of Heaven”). Now an inter- 
national strain has entered (“Working Class of the 
Whole World Unite!’’). 

The buildings of new state Peking seem to point 
beyond themselves to something else that is new: 
the creation in China of a state mentality. During 
most of the dynasties the Chinese were not < very 
state-conscious people. They were led by am em- 
peror; image of a family head writ large. They 
were bossed by mandarins; image of cultural 
gurus, rather than political operators. 

This new Peking is made of transformed values 
as well as piles of smooth fawn marble. The fam- 
ily; the pull of a ripe culture—these are still strong 
bonds. But lying over them, squeezing them into 
new patterns, is the new entity of a nationa state 
bent on reforming the old society. 

It is near midnight as I reach the northera side 
of the Great Hall of the People. The hundred-acre 
square looks even vaster than usual as lam plight 
reflects from sheets of rainwater on the flagstones. 
Red Flag limousines—the premier Chinese b-and— 
are lined up at the steps to the hall, their >hauf- 
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feurs smoking in groups. Smaller Shanghai cars 
come and go, bearing documents or lesser officials. 
Under way is the round of meetings leading up to the 
Chinese Communist Party’s (CCP) Tenth Congress. 

There is a small stir as a woman comes out the 
northern door, attended by half a dozen aides. It 
appears to be Chiang Ch'ing, wife of Mao Tse- 
tung. Chauffeurs stub out cigarettes, dissolve their 
groups, polish the already gleaming bodies of their 
long black vehicles. The woman strides to her cur- 
tained Red Flag, is whisked away with a body- 
guard seated beside the driver. 

A flutter of self-importance surrounds the Great 
Hall as plans are laid for the congress. It is a spe- 
cial moment for new state Peking. Low-key, done 
at night-like so many political things in China— 
and with the feel of steel about it. Firm hands 
have a grip on China, and the present is a political 
age par excellence. 

For the people this means that they are not only 
fathers or daughters, and sharers in the ability to 
read and write Chinese characters, but'also citizens 
of a new Leviathan. They'do not goggle from a 
distance at the golden phoenix; they join in and 
shout slogans at Tian-an men's orchestrated rallies. 


he city of Peking is unusual for having its 

highest buildings mostly on the fringes. Ex- 

cept for new state Peking, the center is low 
as well as flat. Homes are one story; shops rarely 
more than two. 

I am referring here to the forty square kilome- 
ters of Peking which used to be ringed by walls 
and a dozen gates. The northern part was called 
the Inner City (Nei-cheng); foreigners knew it as 
the Manchu or Tartar City. The southern part was 
called the Outer City (Wai-cheng); to foreigners, 
the Chinese City. 

Two factors. explain why central Peking became 
a low gray jumble flecked with palaces. Within the 
Inner or Manchu City lay the Imperial City. The 
Imperial City, in turn, enclosed the Forbidden 
City, China's White House. No emperor since the 
Mongols would allow anyone to build a home 
which might overshadow the emperor's. 

And Peking bourgeois liked courtyards and pri- 
vacy. Anyone who built a tall house would be able 
to see into the courtyard of his neighbors—unac- 
ceptable to all concerned. The middle classes built 
antisocial homes. Rooms issued onto a courtyard; a 
blank wall was turned to the outside world. 

Even today the architectural staple of inner Peking— 
one can hardly call it downtown Peking—remains 
these Ming and Manchu houses. But they are old 
vessels into which new wine is being poured. 

Each house used to serve one family circle; each 
courtyard was a sibling's hearth. Today such a 
house has become a locality. It is no longer the 
preserve of one family, but a slice of rebaked Pe- 


king society. Half a dozen nuclear families live 
where one extended family once lived. Working- 
class folk have taken ower courtyard living from 
the middle classes, and they have made it commu- 
nal instead of tribal. 

Here is a neighborhood called West Eternal 
Peace, a cluster of streets close to the Boulevard of 
Eternal Peace. Morning sunshine lights up the yel- 
low tiles of the old Imperial Palace as I leave the 
boulevard and enter the lanes of a residents’ area 
within the neighborhood. 

Most of these homes are a century old. In gray 
brick with red lacquered doors and pillars, they re- 
semble smoky cats with bright bows at the neck. 
Latticed windows reach high to eaves decorated 
with tableaus of birds. They are filled with paper 
(glass is a new thing in China) which is replaced 
twice a year. Roofs are made of U-shaped, over- 
lapping gray tiles, Spanish in appearance except 
that the gable is not so sharply angled. 

Mr. Cha of West Etermal Peace's office leads me 
into a courtyard of his choice. It is large and yet 
cozy. Spaced around the flagstones are flowers in 
porcelain pots. Fruit trees twist their way toward 
the block of light offered by the courtyard. In the 
middle there is an old well with a pump. Over 
raised thresholds, heavy brown doors lead to half a 
dozen single-family apartments. 

Some families have roots in early Manchu times. 
This single dynasty, it takes an effort to recall, runs 
back as far as the English settlement of America. 
West Eternal Peace's five factories occupy con- 
verted houses from the Manchu. Their workers, 78 
percent of them women, make buttons and do 
tailoring; they fold book leaves; they make locks 
and magnetic motors for farm implements. 

Civic pride seems high. A woman died not long 
ago, leaving the husbanc with four children, aged 
three to nine. The man did not have to devise an 
individual scheme for coping, since the residents' 
committee pitched in with a plan. X would cook a 
meal for the family three times a week. Y would 
mind the small child. Z would keep an eye on the 
household's sewing needs. 

When I remark that the stone yards and dirt 
lanes are clean, Cha tells me about garbage collec- 
tion. As well as penalties against a household that 
does not put out its rubbish daily, there is a cun- 
ning rule to prevent smell and litter in the lanes. 
Garbage cans may only be brought to the lane 
once the streetlights go om (pickup is soon after). 

I ask to choose another courtyard for myself. We 
wander into one that turms out to be similar to the 
first. In fact we hit upon a man with a very high 
salary, a cadre in the Bank of China's head office. 
He brings home 150 yuan a month, spends four 
yuan of it for the rent of his three tasteful rooms. 
(I see only two rooms, one very big, but Cha 
points to the ceiling, where a beam runs across the 
waist of the large room. “In Peking we always 
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count rooms by the beam.") The rent, which in- 
cludes water and electricity, is extra low and I ask 
Cha about it. 

His answer gives an interesting glimpse of Pe- 
king's housing setup. Most houses are owned by 
the municipality’s Bureau of Real Estate Adminis- 
tration. (With its branches in each of Peking's six 
urban districts, it employs thirty thousand people, 
has its own training college.) Eut a sprinkling of 
houses are owned by work units, like this one be- 
longing to the Bank of China. The rent for these 
homes is cheaper. 

The banker smiles with modest pleasure when 
we talk about his good housing deal. Cha and I 
move out from the living room, lined with more 
than a fair share of Chairman Mao's works, into 
the well of sunlight which is the courtyard. A child 
is ready to sing us a song, but Cha turns to me 
with a further remark. *Before :he Cultural Revo- 
lution,” he says quietly, “most of Peking’s houses, 
except for those owned by a work unit, were pri- 
vately owned." 

We enter the lane with a cortege of kids behind 
us. I say nothing—I am not sure of Cha’s opinion 
about the change in house ownership—but Cha re- 
sumes. *During the Cultural Revolution the houses 
were handed over. But maybe they will be handed 
back" I bend down to shake :he hand of a tot 
who has broken away from a game of jumping- 
the-rubber-band to present me with a flower. I am 
eager to let Mr. Cha say what he wants to say. 
“You know," he adds, “the constitution of China 
permits private ownership—have you read it care- 
fully?” He looks at me with a steady eye. “It is 
now being discussed whether homes should go 
back to private ownership.” 


knock on the door and in bounces Wang 
Hsi, deputy editor of China’s worldwide 
weekly, Peking Review. 1 had asked for 
the meeting, having found Miss Wang on a pre- 
vious occasion to be frank and amusing. Usually 
one interviews people at their p.ace of work or in 
a reception room; certainly I did not expect Wang 
Hsi to come rapping at my rocm in the Nation- 
alities Hotel. It is a sign of the relaxed air of 1973. 
Miss Wang is fifty-six, stocky, gregarious. She 
has no airs and could pass as readily for a bus 
conductor as for an editor. Working as a journalist 
on a magazine sent abroad, she is more aware of 
foreign ways than the average Chinese cadre. 
Wang Hsi has charge of the Peking Review be- 
fore it is translated into English, French, Spanish, 
German, and Japanese. Not putlished in Chinese, 
the Review began in English only in 1958 (succes- 
sor to People’s China), added the extra tongues 
later. It sells 200,000 copies in its five editions, 
10,000 of these in the United States. 
I ask about her view of America. Hawaii in- 
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trigues her, sympathetic halfway house between the 
United States and Asia. She once wrote these 
words about it: “Only after visiting Hawaii did I 
get a deeper understanding of the time-honored 
friendship between the Chinese and American peo- 
ples." 

Drugs, unemployment, the surge of religious 
feeling. Wang Hsi raises these U.S. phenomena 
with an air of wonder, as an American might take 
note of the alien laws of gravity on the moon. It 
had stuck in her mind that one U.S. worker lik- 
ened to a "lottery" the chances of getting on in 
America. But editor Wang's main point abott the 
United States concerns her trip there in the spring 
of 1973, and comes as a small bombshell. 

She begins with a question: "Is America really 
so dangerous that the Secret Service has to protect 
Chinese visitors every moment of the day?" Then 
she launches into a discussion of “overproteetion” 
that could have dropped from the lips of many an 
American visitor to China. 

"In New York they forbade us to ride the sub- 
way. We only met people at receptions and ban- 
quets. I never sat down with a single blue-collar 
worker. Here we are, you and I, chatting lik> two 
friends in your hotel room. In the United states 
this was impossible for us. The State Depar-ment 
was, I suppose, trying to be hospitable. We were 
disappointed." 

Wang Hsi brings me up to date on the frota and 
bubble of life in Peking. The affectionate prefix 
*old"—as in “Old Chen" or “Old Teng"—is no 
longer used only for men, but is just as common 
now as the term of address for an older woman. 
Yes, it’s true that an egg costs the same, nme to 
twelve fen, whether you buy it raw in the shell, or 
cooked and ready to eat. As a new antipollution 
step, separate chimneys for heating individual 
buildings are on the way out, in favor of a few 
vast central heating systems in key districs. At 
middle schools, boarding and “busing” are fzr less 
common than before the Cultural Revolutior, and 
schools now serve only their immediate environs. 

Politics is not Miss Wang's cup of tea, but she 
has her views. Here she is summing up Liu Shao- 
chi and Lin Piao: *Look, they were bota the 
same, as far as I am concerned—they departed 
from socialism." 

But isn't it hard to know ahead of time what is 
a departure from socialism? *I have that same 
problem," comes the matter-of-fact response. “I 
had not considered Liu's How To Be a Good Com- 
munist a bad book. Then our Review ran a piece 
criticizing it; I saw things I had not seen FLefore. 
Such is the power of revolutionary criticism." 


When I meet the political writer Hu Shemg, he 
tells me it is the first time he has received a 
scholar from a foreign university. Though not vis- 
ible to foreigners—he has traveled hardly at all ex- 
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cept for lengthy trips in Russia-Hu Sheng has 
been one of the CCP's leading propagandists: dep- 
uty director of the Propaganda Department of the 
Party, a top man at Red Flag magazine, writer of 
important works of history, influential voice in the 
Department of Philosophy and Social Sciences of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

We sit among electric fans and tea mugs in a re- 
ception room of the Natjonalities Hotel. Hu is 
above middle age, slow and polite in gesture, with 
a stiff bearing more common in Prussia than in 
China. A native of Kiangsu, he has the flat face of 
east China, and eyes that are big, expressive, easily 
amused. There are moments when he simply gazes 
at me and offers a smile in place of an answer. 

One reason I wanted to see Hu was that his 
book Imperialism and Chinese Politics is one of the 
works published in Peking that I most frequently 
suggest to students at Harvard, and some of his ar- 
ticles in Study (a forerunner of Red Flag) and His- 
iorical Research have been much discussed in 
China and abroad. 

Winds of change have blown over China since 
Hu wrote these things. Hu fell from favor during 
the Cultural Revolution. He tells me that /mperial- 
ism and Chinese Politics is now a "reference 
book"—which means it has errors. This does not 
lessen my interest in his opinions. And I want to 
know what is wrong with his book. 

Hu coolly remarks that Marx's five stages of his- 
torical development are not always fulfilled. “In 
China, for example, some of our minorities have 
gone directly from slave society to socialist. No 
feudal or capitalist stage in between. Marx did not 
predict it, but it has happened." This does not 
make Hu believe in a special Asian mode of devel- 
opment. Marx's laws “basically” apply to the 
whole world. 

If this is a wavering from strict Marxism, it is 
Hu's only one. I soon feel, in fact, that Hu is an 
old-fashioned Marxist, that this fidelity itself 
brought him troubles after the split with Moscow, 
and especially after 1965. 

His book, written in Hong Kong during 1947, 
deals with imperialism in China from the Opium 
War until the 1920s. What about the decades 
since; where is the cutting edge of imperialism to- 
day? This does not lead Hu to attack “social impe- 
rialism” (Russia) as one might expect. It is U.S. 
imperialism on which he concentrates. 

I tell Hu Sheng that I have been struck by a 
relative soft-pedaling on Japan in his writings 
about China's suffering from imperialism. “When I 
wrote a lot of that," he replies, "during the late 
1940s, Japan's imperialism had become clear to all. 
Not enough attention, though, was being paid to 
rising U.S. imperialism." 

Two days before, Chang Wen-chin, Assistant 
Foreign Minister, made the same point to me 
about the late 1940s, but he went on to say: 
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“From the late 1960s, the rising imperialism is that 
of the Soviet Union. Asian people were slow in the 
1940s to see that America was the new problem; 
now they are slow to see that America is past its 
peak and Russia is the ambitious one.” Bu: Hu 
Sheng does not draw this parallel. 

Hu had been criticized before for mechanical in- 
terpretations. For being too tough on the Boxers, 
whose movement he called a “perversion.” Too 
unappreciative of the policies of “national and race 
salvation" of the 1898 reformers. Too rigidlv op- 
posed to private enterprise (in some 1952 articles 
about the “Five Anti” movement). His plodding, 
1950s-type Marxism was apparently called too 
close to the Soviet line during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 

Now I ponder most carefully Hu's words. For on 
the occasion of National Day, 1974, Hu Sheng 
sprang back to favor. At a grand reception ia the 
Great Hall he, along with other key “revisionists,” 
made his first reported public appearance since the 
Cultural Revolution. Then in January, 1975. Ha was 
not only a delegate at the National People's Congress 
(China's parliament) but was elected to its standing 
committee. An interesting straw in the wind. 


f Tian-an men Square is Peking’s stomach, 
Eternal Peace Boulevard is a belt drawn 
across it. North of the square and a little east 

of the former Imperial Palace lies another old 
commercial quarter. Its core street is Wang-fa-jing 
(Well of the Princes’ Residences). The Wang-fu- 
jing, Peking’s largest department store, has the in- 
formal air of a church bazaar. It serves each day 
100,000 customers, whose purses are fatter in 1973 
than they used to be. Goods are more various: 
shopping baskets are fuller; the counters are more 
crowded than two years ago. A long line of people 
wait to buy sets of festive electric light bulbs in 
multiple colors. I am tempted only by a pair of 
crisscross Peking sandals, the most comfortable 
kind I know. 

Eastern Market sells seventeen thousand kinds of 
products, including single socks, gloves, and shoes. 
The stalls are better stocked and laid out than two 
years ago. But the secondhand book section is a 
shadow of what I recall from 1964. The foreign 
books are mostly dictionaries and technical manu- 
als, with a scattering of noncontroversial titles such 
as Familiar Trees of Hopei by F. H. Chow. 

North of Lantern Market Street and Pig Market 
Street, the establishments are less solid, even 
scraggy. There are curbside markets which are a 
whirl of apples, babies, cabbages, bicycles. The 
leathery faces of farmers, up from a commune to 
sell their fruit, stand out from the pale radiaat Pe- 
king faces. 

The boss of one little mart is about seven:y but 
firm and energetic. A long black apron reaches al- 


most to his bare spindly ankles, which shine like 
lizard skin. Above his darting eyes a bald strip 
runs back between two close-cropped sides of an 
oval head. He dispenses pears and peppers with 
the speed of a computer, calling out their virtues 
as he does so. 

A store that will sell a single sock! Is this a su- 
preme badge of poverty? To me, it is at any rate a 
badge of China’s high standard of practical, flex- 
ible service. Shops have been relocated so that 
the people in most residential areas are very 
close to whatever they might need. Opening hours 
are adjusted to suit the work patterns of 
the neighborhood. There are shops-on-wheels, 
mounted on pedicabs, which visit out-of-the-way 
lanes. Shops are not allowed to raise prices just 
because demand soars. 

No simple item exists that you cannot get re- 
paired in Peking. Things lost in this city of seven 
million can often be retrieved at lost-and-found de- 
pots run by Public Security. Some theaters carry 
flexibility to the point of selling tickets on the basis 
of small time segments—two fen per ten minutes— 
so that patrons can come and go as mood and 
schedule require. Peking even sent to Shanghai for 
tailors, hairdressers, cleaners, window dressers, to 
lift services to Shanghai's unbeatable level. 

Buses have a "Suggestion Book" hanging on the 
wall. Conductors call out the time when they an- 
nounce a destination, and they are trained to live 
up to the proud slogan *Every Conductor a Walk- 
ing Map." The Peking consumer, in brief, is by no 
means an unheeded victim of Moscow-type bu- 
reaucratism. 


hrough a small wooden door in Wang-fu- 

jing I find my way to the Bright and Flow- 

ery Bathhouse. It is a refreshing spot after 
shopping or on the way home from work. The 
blackboard by the entry is scrawled with a com- 
plex list of services available, many of which I can- 
not decipher. A well-scrubbed boy of fifteen res- 
cues me, leads me through glass doors and up a 
stome staircase. Little Ma (as he introduces himself) 
swings a small cloth and whistles an aria from 
Taking Tiger Mountain by Strategy. Into a small 
bathroom he puts me and says it will be *comfort- 
able and convenient." 

But this is not what I have come for; my hotel has 
such a Western bath. I ask Ma to slow down his rapid 
Shensi accent. We consult. Soon I have a ticket for the 
Public Room (thirty fen), which turns out to be a big 
clean hall with sixty or seventy bathers. 

Little Ma seems pleased, after all, that I have 
chosen to join the masses. Dozens stare with inter- 
est and amusement as he shows me around with 
grand gestures. Finally he leads me to my couch 
and leaves me with two towels. 

Each bather has a wooden couch draped in a 


towel. There are cloths, sandals, and a teapot on a 
small table beside the couch. Each bather also has 
a locker for valuables; an attendant keeps the key. 

The hall accommoda:es three long double rows 
of couches and there is. I find later, a similar hall 
downstairs. It is all modern; Little Ma says Bright 
and Flowery was built after Liberation (1949). 
Corridors lead off to other rooms for massage. 
haircutting, foot care, laundry—done in the time it 
takes you to bathe and rest. 

My feet half in straw sandals that are too small, 
I go to the bath itself. The scene is one of steam, 
soapsuds, brown bodies tinged pink with the heat. 
I slip off the sandals, hang up my towel, take a 
shower before choosing a pool. There are three 
pools: Warm, Hot, Most Hot. 

Little Ma rushes up te suggest I do not try Most 
Hot. I have already made a mental note to the 
same effect. Six or sever people lie around in both 
Warm and Hot, smiles of well-being on their faces. 
Most Hot has only one, a wizened old guy who 
seems to be making a supreme effort to stay in the 
water. Heat waves rise from the surface in slow 
undulations. 

For a long time I wallow in Warm and Hot—not 
even a foot will agree to stay in Most Hot—and 
watch the action. Here are two pals about eighteen 
years old, one a factory worker and the other a 
middle-school student. At the Warm pool they 
scrub each other’s backs. Later they read comic 
books on their couches. 

A middle-aged man comes in who is not a man- 
ual worker. His hands are soft, he walks with a 
certain dignity, he is not in good shape. He is with 
a lithe youth, who soaps him down as he lies on 
the edge of the Hot pool. 

One thing is clear about age differences at 
Bright and Flowery. The older men are smaller 
than the younger. It is not just that some are 
wizened and shrunken; that some betray malfor- 
mations (a limp, a spine problem). The young 
workers and students are simply bigger in stature. 

Soft and pink | retire tomy couch. It is the custom to 
linger. There is no extra charge if you stay a long time 
or use more towels. Some swathe themselves in a 
towel and sleep. A group near me lie smoking ciga- 
rettes and chatting from their couches. 

A few read books but no one has a newspaper. 
A man of forty across the aisle is absorbed in Red 
Flag, which I have rarely before seen anyone in 
China reading. He may be a cadre; hard to tell in 
the reclining naked state. 

There is an air of peace and renewal. No trace 
of tension in the room; a pleasant chance to con- 
verse. But the accents are often thick. Are these 
men out-of-towners, cleaning up, perhaps, during a 
few hours' stopcver at the Peking railway station? I 
meet one such, but many are regulars. The major- 
ity are working-class; sunburn marks follow the 
line of their undershirt straps. 
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One evening I go to another bathhouse in the 
cramped lanes outside Front Gate. I am fiercely 
massaged by a grinning giant from Liaoning. He 
talks at me as I grit my teeth. The bathhouse, 
Great Fragrant Garden, closed up, he says, for 
eighteen months during the Cultural Revolution. 
“There were criticisms,” he declares as he stands 
triumphant on my spine. “We came in every day 
and discussed things. But there were no custom- 
ers.” 

Some people in Hong Kong are surprised when 
they hear about bathhouses in Peking today. They 
had thought the CCP put an end to them. In fact 
the only thing that has gone in China's bath- 
houses—standard in Hong Kong’s—is the service of 
being soaped and scrubbed by a bath-boy. Replac- 
ing this in Peking, it seems, is the custom of 
friends washing each other. 

The steamy informality of Bright and Flowery 
and Great Fragrant Garden gives the foreigner a 
fresh angle on Peking. He will enter few homes in 
a purely social way. The batahouse is the best 
place I know to relax with orcinary folk, without 
prior arrangement or agenda. The PRC (People's 
Republic of China) naked, after all, is not less a 
part of Chinese life than the PRC on parade. 


et us go to Peace Zone (He-ping li), one of ten 

neighborhoods in East City district. Here is 

a new Peking, on which nostalgia lays no 

claim. Before Liberation it was wasteland; today it 

is an industrial suburb of sixty-five thousand mod- 

erns. The veterans among its population were all 

in service trades before 1949. Now most of the 

people in Peace Zone's twenty-three residents' 
areas work in machine plants ard textile mills. 

In the east, and to a degree in the southeast and 
west, Peking has become what it never seemed cut 
out to be: an industrial city. It is home to 1.2 mil- 
lion factory workers. It offers employment to thir- 
teen times the people it did twenty-five years ago. 
Its industrial production has leapt up a hundred 
times since then. Can these rows of blocks and 
chimneys still echo Peking's old self-understanding? 

Within a year of the CCP victory Peking had 
changed in spirit and organization. Civic pride 
arose as if from thin air; a net of control fel! over 
each citizen; streets were cleaned up and began to 
buzz with purpose. Because they impeded traffic, 
the city walls were torn down. and most of the 
gates too. New round-the-city roads were built, 
which “checkerboard” Peking hadn't known before. 
Public transport took a quantum jump forward; a 
mere 164 vehicles in 1949 has turned into 2500 
(trams losing out en route to buses and trolleys). 

Columns of smoke soon announced that Peking, 
for the first time in its highly political history, was 
making steel, chemicals, machines, cotton yarn. 
The city no longer had to buy all needed manufac- 
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tures, except handicrafts, from Shanghai and “ien- 
tsin. Each year new products appear. Among the 
latest in the light industry area are ultra-high-»res- 
sure xenon lamps and a durable fabric which is 
part polyester and part goat hair. 

Completely new. too, are the five- and six-story 
housing blocks, into which 700,000 Peking house- 
holds have moved. The new blocks have wrought a 
revolution in the daily life of Peking man. 

Residents used to courtyard living find them- 
selves thrown together, yet in a way more clone 
than before. For lucky families who had a lot of 
space, the old homes were wells of privacy. The 
new blocks have no walls to keep out the eyes and 
cries of neighbors. 

Yet for ordinary families the new blocks give 
more room space than they had before enjoyed. 
Modern apartment living helps make them true in- 
dividuals, encourages a sense of oneself, an aware- 
ness of capacity, a feeling that there is an open 
path ahead. Links with other people are broader, 
more arbitrary, more stimulating. And rents have 
come down. Twenty fen (10 cents) per square me- 
ter is the standard rate, which finds the average 
family paying only 6 percent of its income on rent. 

As factories and apartments went up, the 
People's Daily spoke of a *great high tide of Imdus- 
trial Revolution." Such a mood does stalk these 
avenues of brick oblongs, blue overalis, young 
trees. Here is the buoyancy of a generation that by 
its own hand has changed its way of life. Aere, 
too, is a certain parochialism and self-pre- 
occupation, as these newly moderns delight in 
things which are taken for granted in most big in- 
dustrial cities. 

There is a sense of involvement in wha: has 
been achieved, which is the result of endless mu- 
tual consultation. No more does the Ch nese 
worker do only what he is ordered to do. Told the 
purpose of what's going on, he gets prizes and 
publicity if he suggests useful improvements. “Ex- 
change of technique" meetings give the worxer a 
chance to demonstrate to others a new methed he 
has hit upon. He is dared to think, to make con- 
nections, to be a poor man's Prometheus. 

I sense this participant's pride at Peking General 
Petrochemical. This plant, started in 1968, refines 
several million tons of oil a year. 

I walk out among pipes and red banners to the 
unlikely sight of pools of goldfish and P=2king 
ducks in cane pens. There are smiles when 1 ask 
how these can stand the polluted environment. 
"You have seen the point," says a PLA (People's 
Liberation Army) cadre with a knowing grin, “but 
upside down." The fish and ducks are the iving 
fruit of ingenious efforts to beat pollution. 

The plant emits waste water, the PLA man ex- 
plains, which contains harmful sulfides and phe- 
nols. If allowed to run away it would damage 
crops and foul rivers. The best way to get rid of 
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evil, it was reasoned, is to turn evil into good. 

Here is a tower where sulfides are removed from 
the waste water. Over there a cement pool where 
the residue of oil is skimmed off it—and sent back 
for refining. Nearby, an aeration tank where com- 
pressed air and a flotation agent are added to the 
water. 

The water then flows into pools in which the 
emulsified oil and flotation agent are scooped off. 
Still left are the phenols, but with the aid of a ro- 
tary beater they are absorbed by microorganisms. 
Now the water is ready for the fish and ducks, as 
well as vegetable plots which help feed the plant’s 
workers. Everyone grins with satisfaction as we sur- 
vey this cunning sequence. 

Back at Peace Zone, I find that family patterns 
have changed out of recognition since Manchu 
days. Here I am in the neat bright living room of 
Mrs. Heng. She is a cylindrical woman with a 
heavy jaw but sparkling eyes. As an official of 
Peace Zone, Mrs. Heng (her name means "per- 
sistent") keeps a finger in many pies and knows 
the social scene well. 

Mrs. Heng says divorces among Peace Zone's fif- 
teen thousand households run at seven to nine per 
year—still a low rate, because of social pressure to 
"patch up." and because bad conduct can be ex- 
plained away as a hangover from the old society. As 
the divorce rate slowly rises, the birthrate quickly 
falls. Last year it was eleven per thousand; the district 
wants it brought down to ten per thousand. 

When we talk about unmarried mothers, Mrs. 
Heng deals me a small shock: “The girl no longer 
has to kill the child, nor get an abortion unless she 
wants to.” Have I misheard the Chinese terms— 
confusing killing with aborting? No mistake; Mrs. 
Heng is harking back to infanticide. She recalls it 
from her girlhood. “Bathing the baby” was the 
chilling euphemism for drowning an unwanted in- 
fant. 

At a stroke I am reminded of the leap Mrs. 
Heng's generation has taken from feudalism to fac- 
tory. Hardly to be imagined by the mandarins that 
an ordinary woman like Mrs. Heng could be an 
arbiter of social norms and a leader of economic 
enterprises. 

The city that made only handicrafts and spe- 
cialty goods is now a city whose coinage is ma- 
chine tools, chemicals, polyester. And what has be- 
come of the stagnant dumps of garbage and 
sewage? They are now a park which resounds to 
the thump of basketball and the shouts of tots on 
swings. 


am curious to see South Church (Nan-tang), 

near the gate called Trumpet the Military. It 

is Peking's orphan cathedral; the city's only 
operating Catholic parish. 

Inside the gray brick church you see at once how 
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Christianity in China was cursed with an alien face. 
Entering the high arched door is like leaving China, 
going back into a past world of European piety. Saints 
with white faces; a Western ceiling; stained-glass 
windows; madonnas with Italian noses. 

The most famous Catholic missionary to China, 
Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), lived in a house on this 
spot, and the first Catholic church in Peking was 
built here in 1650. 

This morning there are fifty-four people in the 
congregation, sparse like winter leaves against the 
brown benches and fawn marble panels. Twelve 
are Chinese. Half of the forty-two foreigners are 
black Africans. At 9:30 A.M. two priests enter and 
switch on the lights. Electrically lit candles spring 
to life on the altar. The Mass begins. From my 
pew near the back the mumble is quite inaudible. 
I move twenty rows toward the altar; still all I can 
tell is that the priest is using a mixture of Latin 
and Chinese. 

The service drawls on with no high or low point. It 
seems quickly over and we troop out. An offering box 
stands at the rear of the church; its contents surely 
cannot maintain even this ghostly parish. 


Another morning I look for Peking’s Protestant 
parish. No accident that it is in the Rice Market 
district, which used to 5e upper class. A golden 
sun grips Peking as I set out. Ask a hundred 
people in the street, but no one has heard of the 
church. Luckily I know that it is near Red Star 
Cinema. I clamber on to a bus, buy my ticket, tell 
the conductress I’m going to Red Star. 

As we enter Rice Market Street, she informs me 
that my stop is near. I alight and soon find myself 
at the green wrought-iron fence of the church. AI- 
though I recognize it, I meed to find a proper way 
of entry. I stop a youth as he comes out of a gate 
next door. “Is that building a church?" He seems a 
little nervous as he replies that it is. When I ask 
about the time of the services, he excuses himself, 
hops on his bike, pedals off. 

Rice Market Church is an old YMCA building 
in relaxed semi-Chinese style. It is three stories, 
with airy windows and wide, turned-up eaves in 
green tile. (The Protestants do not, like the Catho- 
lics, have the disadvantage of a Gothic ecclesiasti- 
cal bastion.) 

Suddenly I see a congregation of a dozen or so 
people quietly coming ou: of the church's doorway. 
In a moment I am chatting with the pastor, Yin 
Chi-chen. Yin used to work with the American 
Brethren Mission in Shansi province, later with 
American Presbyterians in Peking. 

Pastor Yin briefs me on the 1973 Peking Protes- 
tant scene. Apart from Rice Market, all church 
buildings have been rented to banks, bureaus, wel- 
fare agencies. “It is true," says Yin, “that the num- 
ber of believers is less than ever before, and that 
most of the Sunday congregation are foreigners. 
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Peking: Heart of Asia 


Maybe there are five hundred believers in Peking " 
A small seed in a city of seven million. Pastor Yin 
also points out that since the Cultural Revolution 
there are no sermons, baptisms, weddings, or fu- 
nerals at Rice Market Church. 

He gives a frank explanation of why the trend 
of attendance is downward. *So many people are 
working on Sundays now"—he gestures toward the 
busy street beyond the gate—' that Sunday is no 
longer a day for extra activities.” - 

The pastor's last point is a key one. If the Chris- 
tian church in China seems doomed, the reason 
lies deeper than the Cultural Revolution, during 
which Red Guards occupied Rice Market Church 
and gave political lessons to the parishioners. The 
church is a dying force since it never took root in 
the new society. 

Chinese Communist friends are always polite 
about religion. But they quickly sniff—when West- 
erners show interest in Chinese churches—the old 
eflort by foreigners to remake China's soul. They 
also point out that toward religions other than 
Christianity the CCP has been no more hostile 
than was the Republican government of Chiang 
Kai-shek (1928-1949). And that the CCP-—this is 
seldom recalled in the West—has been less dis- 
dainful of non-Christian religions than were the 
cocky Christian missionaries. 

At the same time, the bleak agony of religion in 
a Marxist society raises the fundamental issue of 
individual freedom. A Christian believer may be 
the final swallow of a sinking summer; he is also a 
human being. The Bible he would read is not com- 
patible with Marxism; but does it reduce his value 
as a Chinese citizen if he reads it? 

A talk with Pastor Yin leaves an impression of a 
Christianity which is fading. First, because its ideals 
have lost their power. (In 1964, a previous pastor had 
talked with passion about Saint Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel, but Yin never gets to hard-core religious mat- 
ters.) Second, because the sociology of new China 
leaves no niche for a church. 

Pastor Yin's predicament is just an extreme form 
of one shared by Christian clergy in dozens of 
countries. The church as an organization is ebbing. 
Christianity evaporates from its institutional vessel, 
becomes a diffuse world view. 


ou can think of Peking as an abstraction. 

Peking opens its arms to Sihanouk of Cam- 

bodia; Peking does not believe in peace. 
You can think of the city as a mecca. Peking is the 
red sun of our hearts; Peking will not fail the op- 
pressed peoples of the world. 

I have been speaking of Peking as a functioning 
city, as a place where people live, get up in the 
morning, do the jobs of the 1970s, go to sleep or 
make love. This Peking does not stand still— 
whether as implacable monster or shimmering im- 
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age—but moves on as the result of its own eager 
zeal to shake off the past. 

By 1973 Peking has known interesting changes, 
compared with my visit of 1971. Wages are up, 
people spend more. There is almost a big-city at- 
mosphere on the Boulevard of Eternal Peace. It's 
quite a battle now to cross the road. Mostly bicy- 
cles, rather than cars, bar your way, but there are 
lots of commercial vans and swampy-green Corona 
taxis from Japan. 

Daily life is more relaxed than in 1971. 
Cardplaying; spitting in the street (or over the 
back of the chair at a dinner); a tendency to take 
it easy on the job from time to time. A few mu- 
seums, a mosque, a church or two have opened 
their doors again. 

At West Eternal Peace neighborhood Mr. Cha is 
frank about the fate of Mao badges. Whv are 
there no more badges? “In summer we change our 
clothes often," he first ventures, “so it is not conve- 
nient to wear a badge." I gently say that during 
the summer of 1971, every man, woman, and child 
wore a Mao badge. Cha smiles and comes to the 
point: "In those days the political temperature was 
high; now it is down a bit." 

In the eased-up mood there is a tendency to 
evade responsibility. “The state will decide," says a 
factory chairman who does not want to commit 
himself on a question of policy. Who will take the 
initiative when the crucial signals from on high are 
unpredictable? The *in" term "responsible person" 
is a giveaway. If a few leaders in any unit are the 
"responsibles," the rest by definition do not and 
cannot take any responsibility. 

Before your eyes there takes place an evolution 
away from the "institutions" of the Cultural Revo- 
lution, and toward renewed Party authority over 
spontaneous impulses. The Communist Youth 
League eclipses the Red Guards. Trade unions are 
back. Party cadres dust themselves down after a 
spell at a correctional school and generallv find 
their desk and chair warm. The PLA has resumed 
a low profile; no chance is missed to say that the 
army is under the leadership of the Party. 

Few things are more striking after two years 
than the new official warmth toward Japan. No 
more talk of Japanese “militarism”; trade and vis- 
its are on the rise. One Chinese official. just back 
from Tokyo where technology had dazzled him, 
tells me with enthusiasm how the Japanese used 
cranes to whisk away right-wing demonstrators 
from his Chinese delegation’s hotel. 

And the issue of the United States has come out 
from behind the curtain, where it was in 1971, to a 
central place on Peking’s official stage. A lot of the 
old tension has gone. My USS. links are no longer 
a liability. You fly from Canton in a U.S. Boeing 
instead of a Russian Ilyushin, as before. 

It is quite moving to see the Americans in their 





liaison office, in busy harmony with a Chinese 
staff. One looks at the scene and recalls the faith 
of Mr. Dulles twenty years ago that the CCP gov- 
ernment would “pass away" (Peking has the same 
premier now, Chou En-lai, as it did then.) 

Here in a defense shelter at Peking Construction 
Tool Plant I sniff the new Sino-U.S. atmosphere. 
Who might attack China, I ask, and the answer is, 
“Imperialists.” But since there are two major types 
of imperialism, I decide to press my question 
through a back door. Have any Americans visited 
this shelter? “Mr. Edgar Snow came here, and later 
on Mr. Joseph Alsop.” Have you had Russian vis- 
itors? The chairman of the shelter dismisses the 
idea crisply: “This place is only for visitors from 
friendly countries.” 

The way Peking changes is a clue to China’s 
condition. In most of Asia the changes of the past 
decade have been economic, especially those which 
resulted from the movement of the international 
capitalist economy. Manila gets bigger; Hitachi 
signs multiply over Taipei; cars are en the increase 
in Bangkok. The changes. I see in Peking are 
mostly not economic, and the steady development 
of the economy that has taken place owes nothing 
to international forces. 

The change is social: role of women, spread of 
education, firmer local community. It is psychologi- 
cal: students lose their awe for teachers, a feeling 
of pride in China’s new world stature arises, a con- 
trolled theater constrains people to embrace the 
political myths of the CCP. And it is political: Mao 
makes a fresh analysis of America; the PLA is 
called in and then called off; the high are brought 
low and the low ushered into their places. 

All this is change with a purpose, not change as 
a result of the onward march of economic mecha- 
nism. Some moves have been ill-advised—assigning 
Red Guard impulse to do the job of Party organi- 
zation—and have had to be canceled. But the pur- 
posive change the CCP brings about speaks 
strength, independence from fashions and pressures 
in the world, leadership that uses political power in 
the service of values, minds that believe society 
can progress far beyond today's levels. 

And it is change that produces not just new 
things but new ways of living in society. Maybe 
this makes change in Peking more basic—because 
more self-moving—than change in most of Asia. 
Some call it the making of a “new man.” I do not 
think the CCP has made a new man. But it has 
called into being new social circumstances which 
make men and women able to behave in new 
ways. This is true social development, beside which 
all the gadgets of “growth” are dross. 

And who cares if communism obviates itself by 
the self-moving nature of the change it sets in mo- 
tion. Isms cannot matter as much as the minds and 
bodies that invent them for a purpose. O 
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"Five Vacations lor those WHO SE 
themselves as travelers rather 
than tourists. From Varig. 
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Traveler? Tourist? To those who know the difference, no explanation is 
necessary. To those who do not, we suggest a Varig vacation. 
You may leave as a tourist, but you will certainly return a traveler. 


1. Brasil Your Way; City-by-City. 
We've taken the best of Brasil: Rio, Belo 
Horizonte, Manaus, Brasilia, Salvador 
(Bahia), Porto Alegre, Iguassu Falls 
and Sao Paulo—and arranged them into 
two, three, or four day visits. You choose 
as many (or as few) cities as you wish. 
If you fall in love with a particular city 
along the way...s:mply stay longer. It's 
all up to you. Because you're a traveler. 


WOO 
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Salvador (Bahia) colonial, colorful, 
offers one of world's great cuisines. 





2. Camping in Brasil 

Join a small group of free souls and 
discover the wonders of Brasil. And each 
other. All you need is a sleeping bag and 
a love of travel adventure. We provide 
all else; the best camping gear. specially 
equipped campsites and experienced, 


simpatico trek leaders. You'll travel about 


in a modern Micro Bus, take side treks, 
and the schedule is flexible so that should 
you come upon a town festival. for 
example, the group can decide to stay. 
There are 2, 3, 4 and 6 week treks to 
choose from—all to different parts of 
Brasil; one which includes Paraguay, 
Argentina and Uruguay. 





Camp-site lesson on how to open coconut. 











Zebra and Eland at waterhole—Africa. 


3. The Botswana Safari 


This is the Africa of Hemingway—one 
of the world’s few remaining unspoiled 
pockets of nature. Each Land Rover 
photo safari is limited to nine plus a 
Courier who knows the wildlife and 
people of Botswana. There are exotic 
bird colonies, flood-lit water-holes where 
your lens may catch the black-maned 
lion as he comes to drink. On the way to 
majestic Victoria Falls, you'll see the 
mighty Zambesi River. There's all this, 
and more, plus Rio—all part of Varig's 
20-day journey into the magic of Africa. 


4. The Amazon Safari 


One part of 

this fantastic trip is 
cruising a river called 
the Araguaia on a 
comfortable, fully 
equipped boatel 
called the Jungle 
Queen. For seven 
days and nights. Roll 
that around in your 
imagination! You'll 
camera-hunt for the 


Modern Microbus— 


your “wheels” in Brasil. 


| Varig Airlines 
l P.O. Box 676, Gld Chelsea Station 
| New York, NY 10011 
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rare birds and strange |L— 
animals that watch 
along the lush shores. 
Perhaps an overnight 
stay on a white- 
beach island. Maybe 
a visit with Indians. 
No “maybe’s” though 
about Rio de Janeiro 
and Iguassu Falls. 
Varig's 15-day 
Amazon Safari. 

For travelers. 


Catch the “big ones" on the Araguaia River. 


5. Fly & Cruise or Cruise & Fly 


You can start from either coast of the 
U.S. and journey around Central and 
South America...flying Varig luxury 
jets and sailing Prudential Cruises luxury 
liners in an almost infinite number of 
variations of itineraries. Long (52 days) 
short (14 days). Join anywhere—leave 
anywhere. One suggestion: jet to Rio, 
cruise Brasil, Argentina, Straits of 
Magellan, Chi.e, Peru and jet home 
from Lima. 27 days. 

Good travelers always see their 

travel agents. 


At anchor in Guanabare Bay—R io's beautiful harbor. 





rma traveler. Mail me the literature 
on trip(s) 
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All the sound. All the features.The right price. 


Here is a unique chance to own a full-performance sys- 
tem; one with everything you need to enjoy absolutely 
convincing sound — the kind that brings music vividly to 
life in your living room. For surprisingly little money, this 
system is, we believe, nething less than the right, com- 
pletely satisfying choice for most people with a demand- 
ing interest in musical excellence. | 


It is almost unfair to competition to compare HARMAN/ 
KARDON's new 430 receiver to traditional units. When 
measured by the most important and critical criteria that 
determine sound quality — square waves — the 430 can 
be classed only with the most respected individual com- 
ponent amplifiers. Beyond this essential quality, the 430 
incorporates exceptional pre-amplifier and tuner sections 
that stamp the entire receiver as an heir of Harman/ 
Kardon's world famous Citation components. The 430 
assures the listener that he/she is extracting the maximum 


quality from speakers, turntables, tape machines and other 
components used with it. 


The system also features the remarkable ADVENT loud- 
speaker (utility version), so unmistakable in what it offers 
that word-of-mouth made it a best-seller before it was 
even advertised nationally. A pair of Advents provides the 
full 10-octave range of music with absolute clarity at all 


listening levels and a musical balance that sounds right 
with recordings of any kind. 


To complete the system, we offer the DUAL 1225 auto- 
matic turntable, incorporating all the high level of perfor- 
mance for which Dual has been known. The turntable 
includes base, dust cover, and a Shure M91E cartridge. 
From rock to rondos, your favorite music comes exuber- 
antly alive, just the way you want to hear it. 


Great to look at! Great to hear! Great to have! 


Separately, these components add up to over $758. 


Harvey Sound offers them now, as a complete system, 
for $629. 


Harvey sound 


Manhattan: 155 East 45th (near 3rd Ave.) 687-8881 
2 West 45th (near 5th Ave.) 575-5000 
132 Nassau St. 964-1820 


Westchester: Yonkers: 2353 Central Ave. 
(opp. Great Eastern) 337-6300 
White Plains: 236 East Post Rd. WH8-3380 


Woodbury: 60 Crossways Park West 
(behind UA cinema 150) 364-2300 
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MEMORIES OF 
A CRAZY 
MAIONESE MAKER 


by G. Franco Romagnoli 
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Break 2 eggs into the blender’s container. 
Add the juice of 1 lemon, '? teaspoon 
salt, a pinch of white powdered pepper, 
and 4 tablespoons of the 1'^ cups of olive 
oil you have on hand. Check that the 
blender is plugged in, and from the array 
of buttons choose the one that says 
blend. Push it down. After 10 seconds, 
start pouring the olive oil in a steady 
trickle. Stop pouring only if a little bubble 
of oil forms in the middle of the vortex. 
Keep on blending until the bubble 
disappears, and then resume pouring until 
all the oil has been added. Blend an 
additional 5 seconds. 


N° more than one and a half min- 
utes have elapsed since you be- 
gan to make the mayonnaise, and now 
vou have a container full. It. is good 
mayonnaise, too. If you used extra-fine 
virgin olive oil, it is exquisite. But to 
me. no matter how good, it is not real 
mayonnaise, not maionese. 

To make real maionese, you have to 
go back to the wartime Rome | knew. 
You have to be just edging into adoles- 


cence. You have to be living in one of 


the many apartments of an old palazzo, 
a structure really not so much old as 
badly aged. 

Think of yourself, on a Friday after- 
noon of early winter, the sky dark 
much too early, the apartment empty 
(Papa at work, Mama shopping. your 
older brother at gym, your younger sis- 
ter at ballet practice). The windows are 
streaked by rain and your soul by 
dampness. 

Now listen to Lia's voice beckoning 
you to the light and warmth of the 
kitchen. Ah, that was heaven, and mak- 
ing maionese a reward. Lia was our Ve- 
netian maid, the last our family ever 


had. She remained with us until the fi- 
nal cataclysm of the war. when she had 
to return to her own province. She was 
in her m d-twenties and a marvelous 
cook. The fact that she was so 
hopelessly old did not blind me to the 
fact that she was very beautiful. Every- 
one else's eyes were wide open too, and 
focused. 

Having Lia in our family was one of 
my mothers many wisdoms: if my fa- 
ther and brother (I have never been 
sure if I was included) had to be ex- 
posed to temptation, then let it be un- 
der her watchful eves, where temptation 
would never be allowed to blossom into 
sin. A verv handsome woman herself, 
Mama never felt really threatened by 
competition. Lia was the last of a suc- 
cession of beautiful maids who had 
made our household very popular with 
uncles, cousins, and friends. for it was 
another of my mother’s wisdoms to 
think that we men (but was | included?) 
would grcw accustomed to feminine 
charm anc beauty, and if, when. and 
where these graces were to be used as 
weapons against us, like Mithridates 
and poison, we would 5e adequately 
immunized . . . I cannot honestly prove 
her right, but I must say that at least 
she set a standard. 

But now Lia is calling again, and | 
know that since it is Friday there must 
be fish for dinner, and fish, most of the 
time, means maionese. 


I approached the making of maionese 
with trepidation. You had to follow 
a strict, uachallengeable, unquestioned 
ritual. or else there were penalties to be 
paid. I never knew or asked what they 
might be, :n the same way that I never 
cared to ask what the consequences 
would be if in church I dipped a dirty 
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“We was all setting up against our 
saddles now, with the small, dry-wil- 
low campfire guttering down to noth- 
ing in front of us and our stomach 
full of Colorado blackberries, which 
is what they call navy beans back 
where they have enough sense not to 
eat them, and the night coming in 
thick and rich as coffee. 


"*'Are Indians issued regular birth 
certificates?’ Tracy says. 


"'Not as a general rule? Tracker 
Says, staying mild about it. ‘Saves 
keeping track when they get kilt.’ 


“The sheriff sat up and yanked one 
of the whiskey bottles out of his sad- 
dlebag and says, ‘Tracker. got any 
suggestions how to pass out this med 
icine?’ 


“‘The sooner gone, the less to quar- 
rel over,’ Tracker says. 


"'Good idea, the sheriff Says, un- 
corking. ‘It won't stop up your nose, 
will it?’ 


"*"That ain't been my experience,’ 
Tracker says. 


“He toasted the bottle around at 
each one of us and smiled a peaceful 
smile and says, 'Bumblebees, sheriff. 
Bumblebees. And they all know their 
way home to the hive.’ He tilted it 
up like a bugler playing his music 
backwards." 


from 
TRACKER 
A Novel 
by David Wagoner 
$7.95 at your bookstore 
LITTLE, BROWN 
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hand into the Holy Water fountain. 

Getting ready for the maionese-mak- 
ing was not too dissimilar from the 
priest's preparations before he performs 
Holy Mass. First: The Bowl. It had to 
be the bowl for ziaionese, a white china 
one, a half sphere with a flat base. 
Nothing else would do. Then: The 
Spoon, a shor:-handled hardwood 
spoon, its curvature made by use to 
conform perfectly to the inside of the 
maionese bowl, and like it, reserved for 
that use only. Then: The Eggs. They had 
to be day-fresh and at room temperature, 
neither warm nor cold to the touch. Then 
The Lemon: squeezed as thoroughly as 
possible and its juice filtered through a 
sieve into a small glass beaker. 

Then the rubbing of hands with the 
squeezed-out lemon. This was not a 
mandatory step in the ceremony—only 
an aping on my part, for I had seen my 
mother and Lia do that before they dis- 
carded the rinds (“It keeps the skin 
clean . . .”) 

Finally there was The Olive Oil. We 
had three different qualities in the 
kitchen: frying cil, cooking oil, and the 
“pure virgin.” The first two were store- 
bought and kep: in nondescript vessels. 
The third was hand-carried to us by a 
farmer who insisted he picked the 
olives himself and swore to the im- 
peccability of the oil’s pedigree. This oil 
was kept in a special crock and used 
only for salads. fish, and. naturally, 
maionese. | treated this oil religiously, 
associating its name directly with that 
of the Virgin Mary. It had to be poured 
and measured irto a copper contraption 
with a beaky spout. A spilled drop was 
a sin, even if (I reassured myself) only 
a venial one. Mortal sin was when your 
words, thoughts, or deeds provoked the 
sky to crack open and a lightning bolt 
to fizzle you to nothingness on the spot. 


QO" I had assembled all the ele- 

ments, including salt and pepper, I 
had to line them up on the kitchen 
table and pull a chair up close to it. 
The positioning of the chair was all-im- 
portant. It had to permit me, once 
seated, to reach the ingredients with my 
left hand, and simultaneously leave me 
with an unobstracted view of the whole 
kitchen—and of Lia. 

The separating of the eggs followed: 
ever so carefully I would plop the yolk 
back and forth from one half shell to 
the other, letting all the white slink into 
a glass, a// the white. In a very fresh 
egg that takes some doing. Just when 
you think that the white's all gone, you 


spy some, still slyly clinging to the yolk. 
You have to make a gambler's choice: 
either ignore the remaining white, or go 
for broke and the pristine yolk and risk 
losing some of the precious gold along 
with the hideous white. Lia must have 
shared my agony at this point, for she 
always stopped her activity and ob- 
served me, holding her breath. 

With the yolks separated, the real 
business is at hand. The bowl has to be 
nestled in your lap. The nestling is im- 
portant; human warmth is essential for 
real maionese. Then you begin to stir. 
setting for yourself a pace that has to 
be maintained until the end. Changing 
it or, God forbid, reversing the direc- 
tion of your stirring will result in a hu- 
miliating mess. Once the yolks are 
smooth, you add the oil. A drop, or if 
you are daring, two. You stir and let 
the yolks absorb it at their will: you 
cannot control or speed up this first al- 
chemy. Each yolk—and I have met 
many—has its own time, willingness, 
and temper in this delicate matter of 
amalgamation. I suspect the same holds 
true for the oil, but I can't prove it. 

When the yolks (or the oil) have de- 
cided to combine, the mixture turns 
slightly paler and thicker. You keep 
stirring and add another drop of oil, or 
two, but that might be pushing your 
luck. Stir, amalgamate, drop of oil, stir. 
Now you have reached the crucial point 
in maionese-making. Don't let the palpi- 
tations of your heart change the stirring 
pace: this is the moment of truth! For 
this is when, for arcane reasons nobody 
will ever explain, the maionese can (and 
oh how many times it did and will) im- 
pazzire. That is, it goes crazy. You can 
interpret the terrifying phenomenon eu- 
phemistically as *curdling." but the lit- 
eral translation, “going crazy," is much 
closer to what the maionese actually 
does. Your smooth, silky delight sud- 
denly becomes diabolically transformed. 
Its color turns, the monstrous thing is 
now slimy, then raggedy and wet—it 
looks as if it wants to slither right up 
and out of the bowl. And it will. if you 
can't control the wild tremor in your 
knees. Do not panic. Do not attempt to 
beat the thing down with the spoon. 
Close your eyes, put the bowl down on 
the table and admit your shame to the 
world. You could quit there, give up. 
But you can’t. You are in Rome. re- 
member, with Lia looking on, counting 
on you. Moreover, the black shadow of 
war is Over you, and two egg yolks are 
two egg yolks, and not to be given up 
without a fight. 


The rescue operation bas to be swift. 
You must at once tumble down five 
blacked-out flights of stairs, guided only 
by memory and the dim light of a 
candle held (against regulations) by the 
two gossiping old biddies on the sec- 
ond-floor landing. Then across the 
courtvard, across the dark street. and. 
after a brief struggle with the blackout 
curtain and out-coming customers, into 
the milk store to buy one egg. 

You stick your hand into the wire 
basket, feel for the right egg. You can't 
afford a wrong egg. another crazy egg. 
Feel for the warmth. A cold egg is sus- 
picious. A cold egg has been refrig- 
erated. A refrigerated egg is not day- 
fresh. Cold is bad and warm is good. 

You toss a coin to Signor Mario, the 
milk-store man. He is smirking at you. 
He knows you made a crazy maionese. 
The whole world knows. He takes the 
coin, still smirking. He bounces the coin 
on the marble counter. taking his time, 
smirking. He bounces the coin again. 
listening for the telltale sound of a fake. 
He stares, smiles, and bownces the coin 
some more. 

Is he trying to drive me crazy too? | 
hate vou, sour-milk dealer, son of a 
cow and a chicken. give me my change. 
Please. The change. finally, and fast 
across the street, the courtyard. up the 
dark stairs, past the twc old biddies. 
They vell after vou, “Coraggio!” Cour- 
age. Two more flights, three steps at a 
time, across the threshold, through the 
hall and into the kitchen, to the rescue 
with one warm egg in yeur hand. It’s 
almost all right now. vou can breathe. 
But watch your step. don’t let over- 
confidence destroy vou. Calm down, Lia 
is there. 


"m the crazy substance to a 
cup, clean the maionese bowl, and 
separate the saving egg ever so care- 
fully. Plop the yolk into the bowl. Sit 
down, stir the yolk, slowly, and care- 
fully add a spoonful of the crazy to it. 
Stir. It works, it’s amalgamating, it's 
beautiful. Stir, add, stir, and add. A 
wonder has come to pass. The maionese 
is sane again. Now you cam sing, or just 
listen to Lia. 

In her sweet Venetian accent she 
sings of the mountains she’s left, of the 
tall blond Alpine trooper who’s scaling 
the highest alp to pick her a flower. 
The song goes up and Gown, now a 
whisper, now a thrill, like the Alpine 
valleys and peaks. When she reaches 
the peaks, Lia stops kneading the pasta 
dough she is making, her arms bearing 


down on it, her neck stretched and 
high. A moment pause, and sliding in 
a valley the kneading resumes, her body 
bending and stretching with the rhythm 
of the song and the kneading. 

You stir, your pace now following 
Lia’s song. Half the oil is gone, time for 
a pinch of salt, stir, add a few drops of 
lemon juice, stir. But now it is all auto- 
matic, the adding, the stirring, you are 
safe home. With Lia singing and knead- 
ing. the maionese goes by itself, the 
spoon goes around and around. simply 
taking your arm along. 

There must be something atavistic in 
the male blood that makes it rush, re- 
lent, rush with the peaks and valleys. 
the suspicion of Lia's breasts valleying 
and peaking. the stretch of her neck, 
the swaying of her hips. What a wonder 
it is, seeing flour and water turn into 
pasta! When Lia is doing it, it’s a mir- 
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acle. Does she know? Stir, stir, a little 
lemon, stir, a little oil. The song goes 
on, the peaks and the valleys . . . How 
simple and rewarding is the making of 
maionese! 

At dinner, Papa will ask what we did 
all day. My sister will have danced as 
never before, my brother will have 
swum his fastest mile; and what will I 
have done? Not much, nothing really. 
Mama will bring to the table the 
poached fish, and Lia will follow with 
the chiled wine and the maionese. 
Mama will serve the fish and Papa will 
sip the wine and taste the maionese. A 
ritual: he will barely dip his fork and 
bring a drop to the tip of his tongue. 
He will savor it, a suggestion of doubt 
will cross his face, he will take another 
sip of wine and retaste. Then he will 
look at me, a secret wink and a smile, 
and just say “Buona.” Gooc. 





A FAN'S NOTE 
by Mary Pinkham 


'm just back from the Rolling Stones 
| concert tonight, and I want to sit 
right down and tell you about it before 
the experience wears off. Well. it was 
something else. l'd never seen them in 
person before. The Stones, of course, 
are the only vintage rock group left; 
some of them are older than I am, and 
how much longer can they keep it up? l 
guess that’s why I wanted to see them 
this time around. History. And, you 
know, I’ve always liked their stuff. 

Our seats were disappointing, because 
we were above the six-ton circle of 
lights and so missed the effects of the 


special ligat show. But in another way 
the seats were fine for my purposes. | 
like to see what is really going on be- 
hind what is going on, and with the aid 
of binoculars. we were well placed for 
that. 

We could see the band steal quiet- 
ly onstage in the initial blackout, led 
up the stairs by a couple of stagehands 
with flashlights; and two hours later 
we saw them run back toward the 
dressing rooms wringing wet, jackets 
over their shoulders, laughing, swigging 
beer, and getting the hell out of there. 
No encores. Not one. But they really 
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gave it while they were up there. They 
didn’t stop once. Two hours of value 
for money. Although I must say I could 
have done without some of their fa- 
fnous (and expensive) special effects, 
and that includes not only the confetti- 
spewing dragon, but the big balloon 
phallus as well. 

About the music. Here I have to say 
that if what you are after is an appre- 
ciation of the Stones's oeuvre, you'd be 
better off at home with your stereo. | 
could seldom distinguish the lyrics, and 
what came through was often little 
more than the beat. But that you could 
feel in your bones. And let us not 
forget the screaming and the shouting 
and the dancing. Tremendous. 

They opened with “Honky Tonk 
Women,” a good number, and kind of 
eased into the show from there. The en- 
ergy level picked way up in the middle, 
after “Wild Horses,” a slow song I like. 
“I have my freedom/But I don’t have 
much time . . .”—I’ve always thought of 
it as true testimony about the life of a 
rock star. When they hit *Brown Sugar" 
("How come you dance so good?"), 
they gathered every erg generated so far 
and took off from there (“Yeah, yeah, 
yeah, Whoo!/Just like a, just like a 
black girl should . . ."). 


M? recollections of the rest of the 
show grow hazy in spots—partly 
the bad acoustics, but also because the 
kids in our row had begun, quite cour- 
teously, to offer us the ends of their 
joints. Wasn’t that nice? Old as we 
were? (Only a year older than Mick 
Jagger, if you want to look at it that 
way. Then again, it does take it out of 
you, not being a millionaire rock star.) 
The audience looked mostly teen-aged. 
What impressed me most about the 
whole thing was, first, that the Stones 
are still there. But more than that, 
they're so much the same. I mean, my 
life has changed and changed thrice 
over since they first spun into the 
U.S.A. on the heels of the Beatles 
eleven years ago. I was a senior in col- 
lege. They were the big, bad, dirty 
Stones vs. the enchanting Beatles. Well, 
the Beatles are all grown up now. Some 
have turned out okay, some not so well, 
but they, like me, have kids, hassles, ca- 
reer problems. Another phase of life. 
The Stones, never so individually well 
publicized—not even Mick Jagger—seem 
to have remained as they were. 
Revealed to us neck to hip by the 
end of the show, Jagger's body is the 
smooth, hairless, ribby torso of a child 
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of twelve. (“Not a mark on it," said my 
friend, a doctor, who was studying it— 
"for tracks"—thrcugh the binoculars.) 
Lean and muscled (what he does out 
there night after night is exercise), but 
underdeveloped. <eith Richard is still 
the adolescent rebel, in his moody black 
leather suit and eggbeater hairdo. 


t occurs to me that when I say “the 
Stones," I, like most people, almost 
invariably mean only Jagger and Rich- 
ard. The others don't get much atten- 
tion. Charles Wa ts, the drummer with 
the wonderful face, looks in fact quite 
different since ea-lier tours. He has be- 
come crazilv thia and has shorn his 
head around a sizable bald spot on top, 
resembling a faratically ascetic monk. 
Bill Wyman, the bass guitarist (with the 
thinnest legs in rockdom), does, like 
Mick and Keith, ook just the same. 

And of course Brian Jones, the angel- 
faced guitarist, who might have shown 
the ravages of a decade of hard living, 
is dead of it instead. His replacement 
for this tour is Ron Wood, formerly of 
Faces, who seems to have as his goal 
the closest possible resemblance to 
Keith Richard. Wood matters. It is 
really on him apnd on Richard that the 
big, bad image >f the Stones depends 
today. Smiling sardonically at each 
other as they back up Jagger, they are 
the ones who look out of reach, out of 
touch, possibly out of control. The 
Stones’s trademzrk threat of mayhem 
and disintegration resides in the two of 
them. 

Richard, the Ead guitarist, runs the 
group on stage. He stands at such an 
impossible backward tilt-jaw dropped 
stupidly, eyes scaring vacantly—that I 
wondered if he would make it through 
the evening. But as the show goes on, he 
plays three guita-s, plugs and unplugs a 
bewildering arrey of amp cords and 
avoids tripping over a serpentarium of 
cables at his feet, cues the numbers, 
and sets the beat. He pays attention to 
no one, and they all watch him. On one 
of his amps is a quart of Jack Daniel’s 
and a can of Coke, which he and Jag- 
ger sip alternately. 

Jagger. Yes, he is amazing. Those 
lips. That rubbe- face. The energy, the 
taunts, the naughtiness. But he is not 
sinister, despite his Hell's Angels- 
Altamont pericd and all the earlier 
alter-egoing with the Devil. No. 
Naughty is really the word by now. It 
seems that the cvil times have just out- 
stripped him. I felt a real affection for 
him, imagining that his drive to shock 


must have mellowed to a realization 
that it was the music, the theater in 
what he did that was more important 
than the outrage. And so there he still 
Is, doing the same old thing. doing it 
better than anybodv else. 

Yet I was struck by how much it 
seems that he is not the heart of the 
show. No, wait, that's not right; he is 
the show. It's that he does not seem to 
be the heart of the group, as I had ex- 
pected. That is Richard, running the 
music, giving the nod. It's as if Richard 
were the organ-grinder and Jagger the 
monkey, prancing and chattering out 
front, attracting the customers to the se- 
rious business behind him. 


M* was wearing pink. The most 


curious outfit. There were pants 
with a drawstring top and drawstring 
(often unstrung) ankles, rather like 
sweatpants; orange and multicolored 
striped socks. and Pat Boone white 
bucks. The moment he came on stage I 
noticed a rent, about three inches long, 
up high in the outside seam of his trou- 
sers. "It's deliberate," said my compan- 
ion. “Part of the act.” “Of course," I 
said. But kept watching. The rip got 
bigger as the show went on, climbed 
higher into the danger area, but stopped 
quite firmly at flashpoint, Which, given 
his splits and tumbles around the floor, 
is perhaps not the way an honest rip 
would have performed. 

By the way, you know the story that 
he is supposed to stuff himself, filling 
up his jockstrap with pairs of socks 
(number depending on mood, I sup- 
pose)? Well, as far as I could tell—and 
what with the binoculars that was a 
lot-he not only did not do it tonight, 
but I would bet money he had nothing 
on underneath at all. Just to set those 
little rumors at rest. 

Anyway, these pink trousers were 
topped by a wide rhinestone belt, a 
black leather wrap-around halter top 
which tied in front (ends dangling along 
with the trouser drawstrings), and a cor- 
rugated pink satin jacket piped in baby 
blue. Then there was a long silk scarf. 
A stretch rhinestone bracelet, pushed 
high over the bicep after the jacket 
came off, and a large rhinestone (I pre- 
sume) ring completed Jagger’s outfit. 
His eyes were heavily ringed in black, 
which made him look uncannily like 
Melina Mercouri. 

The message of this getup, rip and 
all, was confusing. It wasn’t gorgeous, it 
wasn’t tacky, it wasn’t sexy, it wasn’t 
daring. It wasn’t anything but curious. 


Another thing that surprised me 
about seeing Jagger in person is that he 
really doesn’t dance very well. It’s true. 
He does not move well. He is an actor, 
rather. A mimic. He struts like a scold- 
ing housewife. shaking his finger, 
swivel-wristec (she's tellmg you to get 
away from her clean steps). Then he’s a 
rag doll, flopping onto the floor, legs 
askew, preterding to go to sleep. And 
then he is up, cat-walking like an 
amiable whore showing her stuff, doing 
double takes. (Notice that the images 
he conjures up are all women.) When 
he can’t think of anything else to do, he 
jumps little jumps in the air. But some- 
how it all works. You don't take your 
eyes off him. Why, I dont know. I can 
name the flaws, but ] can't define the 
magic. 

What he is. really, is a pro. (Can that 
be all it is?) After a dozen years, they 
have to be a bunch of pros. I realized it 
most powerfully while paving attention 
to a little triangular drama that seemed 
to be developing between Jagger on the 
one hand and Richard and Wood on 
the other. Thev stood smiling at one 
another and exchanging looks as they 
played. There's a strong and deliberate 
androgynous quality about Jagger. 


which plays off the murky macho of 


Richard and Wood. Weil, Mick kept 
coming back to sort of shoo Wood off. 
He began a dance of hiss-kiss come-on 
at Richard, who started moving him 
little by little downstage. luring him 
closer and closer to the edge . . . What 
now? Has it gone too far tonight? And 
then, right in step, the second that Jag- 
ger hit the downstage mike, he and 
Keith swung into the next number, with 
everybody on beat behind them. Piran- 
dello, choreographed. 

At the end, as we stomped and 
clapped, peaked out and happy, it oc- 
curred to me that the Stones would do 
it all over again tomorrow night. And 
then two nights later in Cleveland, and 
then Buffalo. Toronto, New York, 
Philadelphia, and so on to South Amer- 
ica many weeks (and millions of dol- 
lars) later. Where will I be a few 
months hence? Doing what I habitually 
do, too (though without being notice- 
ably richer). I thought of Jagger's rhine- 
stone belt, which he uses as a whip 
during "Midnight Rambler” as he 
mock-fucks the floor. Many of the 
rhinestones fell out tonight and scat- 
tered with the blows. Does he use a 
new belt for each show? Or does it just 
get less and less sparkly as the tour 
progresses? 








ESCAPING FALSE CATEGORIES 
by Richard Todd 


I suppose it would be possible actually 
to dislike Saul Bellow's new book, 
HUMBOLDT’s Girr (Viking, $10.00). 
And I have a hunch that soon some- 
body will be explaining that it's “deeply 
flawed.” And before that happens I 
urge you to let yourself enjoy this 
ebullient novel. 

Humboldt’s Gift recalls the Saul Bel- 
low who wrote Herzog (though plainly 
a lot has happened to him since then). 
He’s once again a writer who is fer- 
vently amused, if not obsessed, by 
worldly issues—status, success, money, 
and sex, and self-regard—as they are ex- 
perienced on the lovely, hypocritical is- 
land known as the "American in- 
tellectual community.” Like Herzog, 
Humboldt's Gift is a portrait of a liter- 
ary man coming apart at the seams and 
spilling out his stuffings: ideas, ideas, 
ideas, none of which are wholly foolish, 
but most of which are gloriously in- 
consequential and irrelevant to the 
course of his troubled life. 

The story is told in the voice of its 
hero, Charles Citrine, Pulitzer prizewin- 
ner, biographer, historian, playwright, 
scriptwriter, essayist. Think of Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr.. Arthur Miller. Ar- 
thur Penn, and you have a mélange of 
personalities that suggests Citrine's so- 
cial and cultural rank. Of course one 
thinks unavoidably, also, of Saul Bel- 
low. Suggestions of autobiography (Ci- 
trine, to begin with. is Chicago's leading 
intellectual figure) enhance the comedy 
and lend a certain tension to the novel. 
Bellow will no doubt be accused of 
preening. But to the extent that it is 
autobiographical at all. the book's 
dominant mode is a heady, almost reck- 
less self-parody. 

Citrine has a various past, all of it 
upwardly mobile: son of an immigrant 
family, a Big-Ten boy with big-city am- 
bitions, he's befriended by the briefly 
famous poet Von Humboldt Fleisher 
(whose life recalls that of the late Del- 
more Schwartz). Fleisher launches Ci- 
trine's career as an academic and a 
writer, and inspires him with manic, un- 
tidy social visions. (When Fleisher's 
own career burns out in madness and 
obscurity, Citrine guiltily neglects him, 
but Humboldt's legacy—spiritual, and in 
the end. actual—continually affects Ci- 


trine's life.) When we meet him, Citrine 
is living high but heading for a fall. 
He's divorced from a shrew and in love 
with a woman whom he secretly thinks 
of as a "floozy" (the exquisite Renata, 
whose perfection is so complete that 
one has to look to a slightly outsized 
knuckle :o find a flaw). He's unable to 
work—stalled on an essay about bore- 
dom—and he's about to have his for- 
tune demolished by the divorce courts. 

The other thing about Citrine is that 
he's the figure we Americans are bred 
to dislike: The Brair, who's really 
dumber than the rest of us. The smart 
guy whc. as they say in the Army 
(where they're often right), doesn't 
know shi: from Shinola. 

It is a large part of Citrine's charm 
that he couldn't agree more with this 
diagnosis of his character. And it is Bel- 
low's primary accomplishment in this 
book to aave created a narrative voice 
that works beguilingly on several levels. 
Taken straight, Citrine is a swell talker, 
full of epigrammatic wisdom and half- 
wisdom about American life, and aware 
of his own ineptitude and vanity: he's 
critical of himself for thinking too 
much about the white hairs in his nos- 
trils At the same time he’s comically 
unaware of his larger moral failings. 

In a winning scene, the cosmopolitan 
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son Citrine encounters his boyhood 
sweetheart, Naomi Lutz, whose social 
station has remained unchanged. She 
wonders what their life might have 
been like together: 


I was in love with you, but I mar- 
ried a regular kind of Chicago per- 
son because I never really knew 
what you were talking about... . 
I've often asked myself . 
whether you'd make more sense to- 
day. Would you talk to me the way 

. . you talk to yourself? Did you 
have an important thought yester- 
day, for instance? 


Citrine, with what he takes to be a 
warm responsiveness to her question, 
explains that he thought a great deal 
about sloth, his own and sloth in gen- 
eral, and there follows the most imagi- 
natively boring disquisition on sloth 
that you could hope for, laced with self- 
aggrandizement. At the end. Naomi 
asks, "Is this really a sample of your 
mental processes?" 


"TO DEL... 

"Oh Christ, Charlie," said Na- 
omi, and reaching over and 
breathing kindly into my face, she 
patted my hand. “Of course you've 
probably become even more pecu- 
liar with time. . . ." 


Miren may be endlessly self-con- 
templating, but he understands a 
crucial fact about his fellow citizens— 
"what a tremendous force the desire to 
be interesting has in the democratic 
USA." The country is full of people 
who, justifiably enough, want to grab 
each other by the shoulders and shake. 
who want to say: Listen man, listen kid, 
listen lady, listen chickadee, listen to my 
story and you'll learn something. 

Citrine has an admirable appetite for 
this sort of encounter, and he gets his 
fill. Much of the action of the novel 
turns on his relationship with a Chicago 
thug named Cantabile, who has a ward- 
robe. office furniture, and a mistress 
that impress the elegant Citrine. He also 
has a fine gift for intimidation (“I’m in a 
position to throw their balls into the Os- 
terizer"). which he uses on the novel's 
hero. Citrine is subjected to a ritualistic 
humiliation by the criminal, who begins 
by demonstrating that he knows how to 
hit Citrine where he lives, right in his sym- 
bol system. Cantabile. or his boys, rough 
up Citrine’s silver Mercedes 280-SL, 
emblem of his accommodation to the ma- 
terialistic life. Citrine laments: “My ele- 
gant car, my shimmering silver motor tu- 
reen which I had had no business to 
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buy—a person like me, hardlv stable 
enough to drive this treasure—was muti- 
lated. Everything! . . . I felt like swoon- 
ing.” 

Cantabile is one of many people who 
want to say to Citrine: “Don’t you undei- 
stand what you're doing to me? You've 
written all that stuff. You're in Who’s 
Who. But you dumb asshole you don't 
understand anything." A high point of 
their association occurs when Cantabile 
suckers Citrime into being cast as a hit 
man while Cantabile confronts a would- 
be defaulter. (“Take a good look at my 
associate,” he says, to his victim, of the 
hapless, mild-mannered Citrine. *... 
You'll see him again. He'll catch up with 
you. In a restaurant, in a garage, in a 
movie, in an elevaztor.") 

Well, one could go on. I see I’ve 
made flyleaf notes on dozens of items 
which don't lend themselves to sequen- 
tial argument except to suggest the rich- 
ness of observaton and invention in 
Humboldt’s Gift. A piece of Chicago 
slang: “buffaloes,” meaning blacks, sug- 
gesting, presumably, a wish for their ex- 
tinction. The scene in which Citrine’s 
Renata steals his shoe as they lunch in 
the Oak Room of the Plaza. And odd 
bit characters—Flonzaley the mortician, 
or the loutish fellow with modish hair 
who's described as having a “pig-in-wig 
appearance." Much of the pleasure of 
this book lies in seeing one of the coun- 
try's best novelists at work, and in al- 
lowing yourself at least the illusion that 
his energies are carefree and boundless. 

Once I met Saul Bellow. This isn't 
wholly irrelevant. It was some time ago 
and I remember little that was said, but 
I do remember the tone of the conver- 
sation. Meetings between the famous 
and the nonfamous don’t often go well: 
it's too easy for everyone to assume 
roles. But there is a compliment that 
occasionally can be paid ia these cir- 
cumstances: tentativeness, curiosity, an 
attitude which says, in effect, that most 
people are full of surprises and most 
situations are up for grabs. And it's that 
attitude that Bellow brought to the small 
occasion. In the book, there's a line of 
Citrine's, embedded deeply in farce but 
intended with sincerity: “If there is one 
historical assignment for us it is to break 
with false categories.” That’s the spirit in 
which the novel is written. 


here are at least a couple of re- 
cently published novels that haven’t 
been mentioned in these pages, and 
ought to be. Thomas Berger’s SNEAKY 
PEOPLE (Simon and Schuster, $8.95) is 


a darkly comic tale set in the Middle 
West of the 1930s. Berger is always a 
subtle writer, and from behind the bi- 
zarre events of this novel there emerges 
a tenderly conceived story of a boy's 
trading-in of his innocence. 

I’m less enthusiastic than many other 
readers have been about Judith Ross- 
ners LOOKING For Mr. GOODBAR 
(Simon and Schuster, $7.95), an account 
of a sexually adventuresome woman’s 
life and violent death. Large claims 
have been made for it as a statement 
about the exploitation (and self-ex- 
ploitation) of women. The claims seem 
to me overstated—for one thing, the 
book is too much concerned with men. 
too little with its heroine's interior life 
(though I suppose you could say that's 
just the point). But it asks a lot of right 
questions, and it's an absorbing read. 

And a further PS. It somehow doesn't 
seem right to remark on these novels 
without saying that the single most af- 
fecting piece of fiction I’ve read recently 
was a small story in the June 23 New 
Yorker called “Separating” by John Up- 
dike. Updike, of course, has been 
blamed and praised for his elegant, lu- 
minous style; again and again it’s been 
said that he certainly is clever, but that 
cleverness gets in the way of sentiment. 
Anyone trying to make that argument 
in the future will have to think twice 
after reading “Separating,” a wrenching 
account of a man explaining to his chil- 
dren that he and their mother must 
part. Here self-consciousness falls away, 
and Updike seems aware of his “craft” 
only as a horse may be aware of its 
stride. 

Seal: AER RASS CHER TOPE TU 
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William Matthews (page 61) is poet in 
residence at the University of Colorado 
and author of Sleek for the Long Flight. 


Michael Dennis Browne (page 66) has 
been teaching English at the University 
of Minnesota. 





SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


1776: YEAR OF BLLUSIONS by Thomas 
Fleming. Norton, $12.50. Although Mr. 
Fleming's purpose, when reduced (per- 
haps unfairly) to its simplest terms, is to 
demonstrate that for the greater part of 
the glorious year of our ccuntry's birth 
nobody on either side really knew what 
he was doing, this history is not mere 
debunkery. In Mr. Flemings view, self- 
less heroism cannot be expected from 
large numbers of people over long peri- 
ods of time. The wonder o? 76 was not 
that stupidity, uncertainty, self-interest, 
and dishonesty existed, »ut that so 
much was accomplished in spite of 
them. The book is fast-moving and 
clearly written, full of the kind of sharp 
detail and personal opinion that get lost 
out of more orthodox histeries. It is a 
stimulating affair. Illustrations. 


GEORGE SAND by Curtis Cate. Hougli- 
ton Mifflin, $15.00. Mr. Cate has sensi- 
bly resisted the temptation to interpret 
George Sand primarilv as a forerunner 
of the women's rights movement. While 
she was steadily concerned about 
women's problems, Sand herself was in- 
finitely more complicated and more in- 
teresting than the average citizen of ei- 
ther sex, and created her personal 
problems on an idiosyncratic and vir- 
tually inimitable scale. This is a thor- 
ough, careful, well-written biography of 
an author with a private demon. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, index. 


NoBODY Makes ME Cry by Shelley 
List. Saturday Review-Dutton, $7.95. A 
clever salt and vinegar novel about a 
group of Long Island lacies, meno- 
pausal and discomtented, eoping with 
divorce, boredom. alcohol. and men. 
Everybody talks tco much and too elo- 
quently to create any illusiom of reality, 
but the emotions and actions ring true. 


THE FiGHT by Nerman Mailer. Little, 
Brown, $7.95. The author went to Zaire, 
Africa, to cover the heavyweight title 
match between Muhammad Ali and 
George Foreman, and as usual, man- 
aged to cover a good deal more than 
the boxing. Much of the book is fasci- 
nating—the pre-fight psychological war- 
fare, for instance—and some of it is 
dubious. But it is one of Mr. Mailer's 


charms that he never fears to climb out 
on a limb. 


KiPLING: The Glass, The Shadow and 


The Fire by Philip Mason. Harper & 
Row, $8.95. Mr. Mason sets out to 
prove that there was much more to 
Kipling than jingoist drum-banging. He 
succeeds, which will come as no sur- 
prise to Kipling addicts—for whom the 
work is not intended. This study is de- 
signed for readers who have been 
scared off Kipling by scornful critics, 
and thereby missed some good reading. 


MEN OF Maize by Miguel Angel As- 


turias. Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence, 
$10.00. Parts of this novel about back- 
woods Indians in Guatemala are highly 
impressionistic and so heavily loaded 
with Mayan myth that it becomes diffi- 
cult to follow the real action. Other sec- 
tions are straightforward, highly amus- 
ing. rustic comedy; the episode of the 
two drunks peddling liquor is a classic 
of its loony kind. These seemingly con- 
tradictory elements fuse into a brilliant 
and moving account of a primitive 
society struggling to survive against 
forces only partially understood. Trans- 
lated by Gerald Martin. 


THE PorsoNEp Kiss by Joyce Carol 


Oates. Vanguard, $7.95. The subtitle is 
"and other stories from the Portu- 
guese." Ms. Oates reports that an entity 
named Fernandes invaded her mind 
and compelled her to write these thor- 
oughly uncharacteristic tales. Fernandes 
appears to have read a bit of Borges. 
but the business is otherwise quite un- 
accountable. The stories, for all their 
deliberately remote character. are good. 


THE MUTINY ON THE GLOBE by Edwin 


P. Hoyt. Random House, $7.95. The 
Globe was a whaler out of Martha's 
Vineyard, with an inexperienced captain 
and a crew that included one polished 
and malignant madman. Enough people 
survived the mutiny, which took place 
in 1824, to provide quite detailed ac- 
counts of the bloody doings. Mr. Hoyt 
has made good use of this material to 
create, or recreate, suspense and horror. 


Cockpit by Jerzy Kosinski. Houghton 


Mifflin, $8.95. The hero of Mr. Ko- 
sinski’s new novel is a nameless refugee 
from some totalitarian regime who has 
mysteriously acquired vast funds and 
limitless freedom of motion, which he 
employs to humiliate and destroy cer- 
tain arbitrarily chosen victims. As any 


sort of comment on society, the book is 
absurd. As a juvenile fantasy, however, 
a dream of revenge, of power exercised 
by the powerless, it raises a chill made 
stronger ky the unanswered question, 
Who is the dreamer? 


Mary Cassatt by Nancy Hale. Dou- 
bleday, $10.00. Cassatt was the well- 
behaved daughter of a well-bred, well- 
heeled family. Even in Paris, there were 
no Bohemian revels for her. She at- 
tended ail ng parents. She acquired a 
chateau where she is vividly remem- 
bered by the locals as :he lady who 
saved our girls from the button factory. 
She became testy. She conformed, in 
fact, to the standard notion of the 
American spinster, excep: on one im- 
portant point: she was a fine profes- 
sional pairter. Ms. Hale, who has an 
exceptional understanding of painters 
and their ways, can see the excitement 
of accomplishment beneath the surface 
of Cassatts life, and can make the 
reader both see and respond to it. She 
is an ideal biographer for a subject who 
deserves the best. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, index. 


A Worp €uiLD by Iris Murdoch. Vi- 
king. $8.95. Ms. Murdoch's hero, a 
surly, suspicious bachelor, involves him- 
self in erotic entanglements that must 
be read to be believed. That is the au- 
thors impzessive accomplishment; the 
whole mad mix-up is believable. So are 
the odd, cranky people. their dingy 
London surroundings, and their endless, 
needling prattle. Skillful, elegant, 
witty—this is a superior novel. 


THE HaàrCHET MAN by Mel Arrighi. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $6.95. A 
muckraking reporter, somewhat down at 
the heel, is hired to apply his talents to 
an exasperatingly virtuous young politi- 
cian. He does, and by always assuming 
the worst, plants a petard :hat hoists the 
good guys. This would be a fine, sardonic 
thriller if the author had managed 
to cover one monumental improbabil- 
ity; as it stands, the book is enter- 
tainment. 


Excerpts from the following books re- 
cently appeared in The Atiantic: 


‘THE GREAT RAILWAY BAZAAR by Paul 


Theroux. Houghton Mifflin, $10.00. 
THE UNEXPURGATED Cope by J. P. 
Donleavy. Delacorte/Sevmour Law- 
rence, $8.95. 

THE ULTIMATE ATHLETE by George 
Leonard. Viking, $8.95. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 


Writing and education consultants. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


WRITERS: *"UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


BOOK PUBLISHING —manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





Bookfinder: Send wants. Van Treuren, 1950 Post, 
# 108AT, San Francisco, Calif. 94115 


Thomas Wolfe 75th Anniversary Celebration in 
Asheville: exhibits, speakers, theatre, October 2-5, 
1975. Write Literature Department, UNC-Asheville, 
Asheville, NC 28804 





SLIM VOLUMES OF VERSE 


PRIVATELY PUBLISHED 
Fine books of your poetry or the poetry of a friend 
published in strictly limited editions. Hard-bound 
books with beautifully gold stamped leatherette cov- 
ers, featuring marbleized endpapers and fine typog- 
raphy carefully printed on the best paper. Truly collec- 
tors books. Not vanity press but in the tradition of Poe, 
Whitman, T.S. Eliot and Virginia Woolf. 50 copies of 
your book from $595. Send 2.00 for full information 
and sample book. DEWAR’S LIMITED EDITIONS, 
3043-B Grand Avenue, Coconut Grove, Fla. 33133. 
















BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 
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BOOKS 


SETTLERS OF THE OKEFENOKEE—New history on 
pioneers of Okefenokee region in South Georgia. 
Crafts, traditions, anecdotes. $5.95. Okefenokee 
Press, Box 596, Folkston, Ga. 31537 


THE FUTURE: Catalogue of Resources lists books, 
tapes, games dealing with possible future devel- 
opments in technology and society. 25¢. World 
Future Society, Dept. N, 4916 St., Elmo Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014 i 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YK! 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





Tree reflexions in original poetry. Beautifully hand- 
bound—$3.50 GREEN'S, 7818 Northway, San An- 
tonio, Texas 78213 


HUMANIST, RATIONALIST, ATHEIST literature. 
Outstanding selections, reasonable prices. De- 
scriptive details 25¢. Independent Publications, 
Box 162, Paterson, N.J. 07513 


TINY POEMS. Donations enrich gifted child’s edu- 
cation! Scholaraid, Box 324, Alliance, Ohio 44601 


POETRY'S POWERFUL NEW VOICE of moral vi- 
sion: Saft, | WILL MEAN, 82 pp., $2.95 ppd., 
Meanings Press, Camden, Maine C4843 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock. free search 


service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 30¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE-Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. ; 
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FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. Ideal re- 
source for Librarians, Social Studies Teachers. 
Samplers: Five countries—$2.98; ten countries— 
$4.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, 
Box DE, Dana Point, California 92629 


SERVICES 


RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Facilities of the nation's capital. Rates be- 
ginning at $6.50 per page. (202) 722-0909, Re- 
search Reports, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20012 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING-academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 


P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





SPEECHWRITER. Professor who has written exten- 
sively for and coached politicians, organizational 
leaders, and executives. Dr. M. Martel, 113 Land- 
over, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 19010. (215) LA 5-4381. 





JOKES FOR SPEAKERS! Topical MONTHLY Joke- 
Letter with approximately 100 funny one-liners, 
zingers and stories. Created by top Hollywood 
comedy writers. Ideal for Business Executives, 
Club Officers, MC's, Roasters. Humorize your 
speech for any audience; any occasion. Only $60 
a year. Sample issue (current) $5.00. Send check 
or M.O. to: JOKES UN-LTD., Dept. Al, 1357 Miller 
Drive, Hollywood, Cal. 90069 


RECORDS AND TAPES 








SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway / Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





Relive old radio programs. List/cassette sampler 
$5.00. List alone $.50. PS Nostalgia, 239 N. 9th 
St., Allentown, Pa. 18102 


Music 








Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS —Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 





Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 





ART 





Rare oil by Mexico's late Robertc Montenegro. 46 
by 48% inch framed—$4,000. 321 Wordsworth, 
Ferndale, Mich. 48220 





Children's drawings reproduced in 21⁄2’ x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 





"COLLECTORS SERIES" airplanes, automobiles, 
railroad prints ready for framing Send $1.00 for 
catalog of these beautiful lithographs, ''Collectors 
Series", A.M., 161 W. Harrison, Chicago, lllinois 
60605 





Custom Picture Framing by maii. Write Creative 
House, 1200A Palafox, Pensacola. Fla. 32501 





BUMPERSTICKERS 





PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 22115. 


GOURMET FOODS 








GOURMET FOODS 
2 






c aa 


Square House Museum Coekbook. Rare 
Collection Nine hundred old and new reci- 
pes $7. Square House Museum, Box 276, 
Panhandle, Texas 79068. 








YANKEE YUMMIES. COLLECT NATIVE VERMON- 
TERS AUTHENTIC RECIPES. SERIES ONE $1.00 
GREEN MOUNTAIN GOURMET, P.O. BOX 283 AM, 
RYE, N.Y. 10580 





HOW TO ENJOY COOKING. With the right tools, 
the kitchen isn't an obstacle course. We track 
down the world’s best. Send for our free bulletin 
"Better Cooking". Sumner Howse, Box 41DA, 
Union, Maine 04862 


ECOLOGY 
DIVING? FISHING? MARINE SCIENCE? COASTAL 


ZONE CONSERVATION? JOIN LITTORAL SOCIETY, 
HIGHLANDS, N.J. 07732. FREE BROCHURE. 











ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recyclec notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


STAMPS | 
GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 


lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 











STAMPS 





200 worldwide stamps 10¢. Approvals. White, Box 
24211-SD, Indianapolis, Indiana 46224 





MEMO PADS 





MATCH YOUR PERSONALITY to one of our 
unique, exclusive personalized memo pad designs. 
FREE CATALOG. LEONARDO & MICHELANGELO. 
P.O. Box 24785, Los Angeles, 90024. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





DARROW, a mountainside coeducational board- 
ing/day school. College prep, small classes, stimu- 
lating teachers. Team, recreational sports; outdoor 
program. Strong sense of community. Admissions 
without regard to race, religion, nationality. Write 
Porter Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, N.Y. 12125 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, On the English-speak- 
ing Cayman Islands (B. W. 1.) Small, private, 
higher education, Liberal Arts. Open year-round, 
Baccalaureate Program. Tuition: $10.00 per credit 
hour. Associated Stateside Program on Graduate 
Level. Catalog: P.O. Box 125A, Hamilton, Indiana 
46742 





SEMESTER AT SEA—Accredited. Join the 10,000 
students from 450 colleges who've sailed with us 
to exotic ports worldwide. Financial aid available. 
Free catalog, World Campus Afloat, Orange, CA 
92666. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





SALES CAREER WITH SALES MANAGEMENT OP- 
PORTUNITIES . . . throughout the country. This 
is your chance to help others—while you further 
your own career. If you are a thinker, a respon- 
sible non-conformist besides being friendly and 
energetic; if you are managing now or can be 
trained to manage people, IDS wants to hear from 
you. Our managers' incomes average more than 
$20,000 per year. Unlimited commission and all 
the fringe benefits. We offer complete training 
programs. Write Investors Diversified Services, 
Unit 60-32 IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55402 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YW, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 





YOUR RESUME-write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehens ve new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YW, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 








AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 





WORK OVEFSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. ALL OCCUPATIONS. 
Latest information, addresses, forms, $2.00. 
Worldwide, 2614 Weisman, Wheaton, Maryland 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTEC IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opporturities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Oppcrtunity Magazine, Dept. 535, 1460 
Hancock Certer, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 15€. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





EARN IMMEDIATELY STUFFING ENVELOPES. 
$25.00 HUNDRED. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. 
UNITED 38381/2 S VAN DYKE, SAN DIEGO, CA. 
92105 





PROFESSIONALS—top quality business /social sta- 
tionery at discount. Colorful sampler/catalogue 
50¢. Jacques Stationery, (395A) Wallingford, Ver- 
mont 05773. 





$500 Monthly, stuffing envelopes, clipping news- 
papers. Rusa self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Galli, 1147 Pinrun, Manchester, Mo. 63011. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs! 
| tell you what to write, where and how to sell, 
and supply lists of editors buying from beginners. 
Small checks can add up to worthwhile extra in- 
come. Write to sell right away. Send for free facts. 
BARRETT, D»pt. C-135-D, 6216 No. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 





GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, 3955 Nemo Road, Randallstown, Md. 
21193 





FREE 486 Money-making Opportunities, Spare- 
time, Full-time. Send for 5 free issues. Specialty 
Salesman Magazine, Dept. AM-95, 307 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago. 60601 





Lifetime Momey—Your own small real estate in- 
vestment Club. Guaranteed Guide, $5.00. Club 
AM, 2726 Albans, Houston, TX 77005 





30¢ EACH STUFFING ENVELOPES. Beginner's kit 
$1.00. Mailcc, 2614 Weisman, Wheaton, Maryland 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING FICTION AND AR- 
TICLES. Advanced home coaching sessions take 
guesswork out of getting paid for your creativity! | 





tell how to give your writing professional finish, 


what, how, where to submit, what they pay. In- 
depth coaching, not generalities. Free facts by 
mail. BARRETT'S SEMINARS, Dept. C-517-F, 6216 
No. Clark, Chicago 60660. h 





REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘Canadian Land Opportunities” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YW, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review" listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 





l8th Century Spanish homes. $5,000 up .. 
Ehntholt Realty, 48 Fort Meadow, Hudson, Massa- 
chusetts 01749 





2 undeveloped waterfront lots. Between St. Augus- 
tine and Daytona Beach. Good investment. 
$14,000 or $6800 cash + 51 payments of 
$118.20. Write: 8519 Alveron Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
32807 





GOVERNMENT LANDS. Vacation, Investment. 
‘Complete direct-purchase information, descrip- 
tions, $2.00 Land Bureau, 2614 Weisman, Whea- 
ton, Maryland 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 





VACATIONS 





Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Béeautiful, se- 
cluded, Tennis, year-round. Dixons, McGaheysville, 
Virginia 22840. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow NY 11554 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE— $2.10. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21AB Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 
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TRAVEL 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cookng and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 et a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640 Sergines, France 








EXPEDITION ‘ROUND THE WORLD Remote 
places—Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Figi, 
etc. 180’ yacht. Saare expenses, Shipmates 
Wanted! Write YANK-E TRADER, P.O. Box 120, 
Dept. RW 8A Miami Beach, 39, Fla. 





AUTO TRAVEL SAVINGS GUARANTEED. Free De- 
tails or $3.00 to: Experience Plus . . . P.O. Box 
2606, Vancouver, WA. 98661 





NOVA SCOTIA WILDERNESS CANOE TRIPS. Infor- 
mation, write Maritime Canoe Outfitters, R.R.1, 
Shelburne, Nova Scota, BOT 1WO. 902 875-3055 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
254. Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 





FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. :26-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write "Volfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-95, Los Angeles, C= 90025 





SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
Classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-AM, Mis- 
hawaka, South Bend, Indiana 46615 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115 





TAROT COLOR CATA_OG. Send 25¢. U.S. Games 
Systems, Dept. AM, 468 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016 





MONOGRAMMED PIPE HOLSTER. Genuine leather, 
saddle stitched, slices easily on belt. A pipe 
smoker's dream. Serd initials and $3.98 to: The 
Taylor Shoppe, 3710A Dilg Dr., Shreveport, La. 
71109 


MISCELLANY 


Handwriting analyzec by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 


SEARCHING FOR MEANING? The Socrates Club 
newsletter deals with basic themes. Members cor- 
respond and meet win each other. Trial member- 
ship now open. $15.00. Dues refundable. The 
Socrates Club, 2801 Far Hills Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
45419 


BICENTENNIAL CASSETT—Only 3,000 lst Edi- 
tions. Great Words rom Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, others. Senc $4.95, Golden Sounds, Box 
5806, Knoxville, Tennessee 37918 


ROTTEN MEMORY? We'll remind you of birthdays, 
anniversaries, any ates. .Write Memory-Date, 
Dept. A4, 36 Fox .ane, Shoreham, New York 
11786 


GURDJIEFF Group wcrking on fourth way in forest 
preserve. Inquire Paul Beidler, R.D. 4, Box 377, 
Easton, Pa. 18042 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. Lis: 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 
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MISCELLANY 


RARE MAPS: Our handsome new 52-page Catalog 
5 of 16th-19th century engraved and woodcut 
maps, $1.00. Windsor Collection, 111 Canterbury 
Drive, Wilmington, Delaware 19803 








WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Strahan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fashion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 





Is this your critical day? Plan your activities to 
take advantage of your peak periods and avoid er- 
rors and accidents using personalized Bio-Rhythm 
chart, computer prepared, full year, detailed ex- 
planations. Send $4.95 and birthdate. Bio-Rhythm 
Institute, Dept. AO9, Box 58383, Houston, TX 
77058 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





AVOID BIORHYTHM RIPOFF! Plot your own with 
our templates. 10-yr supply special chart paper, 
bibliography and foolproof directions. $2. Mention 
Atlantic. JB Enterprises, Box 24, Bozeman, MT 
59715 





HERB CALCULATOR—Shows your herbal needs. 
$1.25, creditable on $5 purchase. Nature's Sun- 
shine Products, 1648 Via Arriba, Palos Verdes Es- 
tates, Calif. 90274 





How intelligent are you? Self-scoring test reveals 
1.Q. in 45 minutes 99.9% accurate! Send $2 to- 
day—guaranteed!! Mentor Products, Box 23763 
Dept. 8B, Oakland, Ca. 94623 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 





ALL ABOUT BALLOONING. Handbook $3.95. Aero- 
station, P.O. Box 141 P, Long Sault, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY —Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: extensive book and product list. 
Pyramids, 8143-B Big Bend, Webster Groves, Mo. 
63119 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25£ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





LONELY?? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 





Miscellany 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 


LATE LISTINGS 
LITERARY INTERESTS 











Investigate Prolife Viewpoint om the unborn's 
rights. Subscription $6 National Right to Life 
News, National Press Bldg., 529 14th St. N W, 
Washington, D.C. 20045 


BOOKS 





THE CATALAN CHRONICLE OF FRANCISCO DE 
MONCADA translated by Frances Hernandez. His- 
panophiles, medievalists, history buffs should own 
this classic of seventeenth-century Spanish litera- 
ture—now available in English for the first time. 
Beautiful maps, illustrations; 269 pages, $12. 
Texas Western Press, El Paso 79968 





GOURMET FOODS 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A95, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 10003. Free brochure. 





VACATIONS 


ESCAPE TO OUR PRIVATE 

ISLAND IN THE SUN 
Enjoy that rare commodity—tranquillity. Relax in your own 
cottage—swim on our private beach—have candlelight din- 
ners with wine. Bring a book, forget your tie, unwind. Great 
game fishing, superb snorkeling and scuza diving (instruc: 
tions available). Write: Marina Cay, Box 76A, BRITISH VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. Or call Tortola 4-2174. 


TheThreeBears 


Our newest creation, all original de- 
signs, handcrafted from laminated 
blocks of mahogany, natural linseed 
oil finish. Concealed inner chamber 
holds treasures or trinkets. Papa Bear 
is 5v?" long. 


A unique gift for home 
or office. $24.95 set 
of 3 postpaid. Write 
for our catalog. 


Send check or money order to: 


“Port Enterprises, «Ltd. 


14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 





CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min............... $1.00 
Per word 6 times in one contract year... Ge 
Per word 12 times in one contract vear.............. We 
Classified Display: 1 time—$80 per col. inch 

6 times—$70 per col. inch 

12 times—$60 per col. inch 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom- 
pany copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 
necessary. The Atlantic reserves the right to refuse ad- 
vertisements which we consider to be of questionable 
taste or intent. 

For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month prior to date of each issue. 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box 
numbers at this time. 





Help! I Want to 
Remodel My Home 


The New Woman’s Guide 
to Home Improvement 


ANN SUTHERLAND AUGUSTIN 


Women! Now you can beat the 
high cost of major or minor 
home remodeling. This book, 
some imagination, a few ideas, 
and a little sweat are all you 
need to redo any room. Simple 
instructions assure foolproof 
results and the satisfaction of 
getting better for less. $8.95 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


nh. Nelson-Hall Publishers 


325 W. Jackson, Chicago 60606 





HARIDAS CHAUDHURI 


author of “Integral Yoga" 


has written a new book 


MASTERING 
he Problems 
' of LIVING 


Whatever your age, position, or status, Dr. Chaudhuri offers 
you a clear and workable way to master the problems of living. 
He cuts away the rubbery language and nonsense of so many 


A Quest Book 


at bookstores—or sent post- 
paid, promptly from Quest 


books on the subject. He speaks directly to the reader, clearly Books Dept, AM, 306 West 
and with full awareness of what living today is all about. A new Geneva Road, Wheaton, IL 


Quest softbound, $2.75. Just published. 


60187. 





HAD ENOUGH MANUALS, EXPOSÉS, SIMPLICITIES? 
Reconsider fiction. Read my new book. 


“I THINK I MAY PAINT 
THE HOUSE IN AUGUST" 
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Its two fiction narratives are 
dramatic, original, lively, inter- 
esting, thought-provoking and 
reasonably literate. The edition 


is quality hardcover. 


Send $7.95, or more or less, when 
you write for it, or after it arrives, 
or send no money now or ever 
and I'll still send you a copy of my 
book. 


VICKY DRAHAM 
3712 Sunset Beach N. W. 
Olympia, Washington, 98502 


(Offer subject to copies on 
hand, 4th class mail in U. S.) 
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at authors. 


2691 $20.80 (4 vol. set counts as 1 choice) 





Great reading.Gre 
Great buy 


Any 3 sets for `l 


when you join The Literary Guild. 
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IP. A a 0554 JOHN STEINBECK 4192 THOMAS HARDY 
an a kd AIL qM SET, The Grapes of SET, Far From the 
rrreceratp $ “ThE a- Ga Wrath, The Winter of Madding Crowd, The 

nou Our Discontent, The Return of the Native 
n y - Short Novels of John Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
TITZGERALD f gd uc the*Night : Steinbeck. 3 vol. set 3 vol. set counts as 
counts as 1 choice l choice 
— (Pub. ed. $18.50) 






7179 ARTHUR HAILEY 
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Tu 1 The Last Tycoon 





















c^ à; 5231 HOMER SET. SET, Airport, Hotel, 

' The Iliad. The Wheels. 3 vol. set 

Tazeen $ This Side of Paradis Odyssey. 2 vol. set counts as ] choice 
counts as 1 choice (Pub. ed. $22.85) 





4424 (3 vol. set counts as 1 choice) 2402 $28.80 (4 vo! set-ounts as 1 choice) (Pub. ed. $27 50) 












5371 THE 

m PROMPT i a a A a T 8540 KURT SWASHBUCKLERS, 
Choose superb classics in handsome, matched sets as your intr duction to VONNEGUT SET II. The Three Musketeers 
membership in The Literary Guild. As a Guild member, you can enjoy great Breakfast of y Alexandre Dumas, 
reading as you save up to 40% on today's most talked-about books— current Pur CNN — usce Pinperge 

© : : - ; ] zi house Five, Sirens of by Baroness Orczy, 
runaway best sellers, lavish art books, compelling biographies and matched sets. Titan. 3 vol. set counts Scaramouche by 
With every Selection or Alternate you buy, you get Bonus Coupons good for as | choice Rafael Sabatini. 3 vol 

^ : 2 ^ (Pub. ed. $23.85) set counts as 1 choice 






discounts of up to 80% on a variety of popular books. Start today to enrich your 
leisure and your library with The Literary Guild. 


r ee ee X ] Here's how The Literary Guild works: 
(G The Literar Guild After your membership is accepted and you get your 3 sets for 
! y | 5l. you only have to buy four more books during your member- 
laci ee ship. Then you can cancel anytime you want. 
| Dept. HR 224. Garden c ity, N.Y. 11 530 | 45. choose 3 sets now and send in the coupon. Pay $1— plus 
a charge for shipping and handling. If, after 10 days, you decide 
you don't want the books, send them back and we'll cancel your 
| membership. 
About every four weeks (14 times a year) you'll get the Literary 
| Guild magazine. Free. Each issue will offer dozens of books on 
a wide range of subjects, all at up to 40% off publishers’ prices. 
| If you want the main selection featured in the magazine, do 
nothing and it will be shipped to you automatically. If you would 
regular low club prices, whenever I want them. | like an alternate, or no book at all, tell us so on the convenient 





| Please accept my application for membership in 
The Literary Guild. I have printed the order 
numbers of the 3 sets I want in the boxes above, 
and agree to the membership plan described in the 
ad. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. | 
understand that I need buy only 4 more books, at 


form always provided and return it to us by the date specified. 
Mr. This date is designed to allow you at least 10 days for making 
D. Pao your decision. If you do not receive the form in time to respond 
Miss. in 10 days and receive an unwanted selection, you may return it 
at our expense. There will be a small shipping and handling 
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T Á i charge on all books ordered. 
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n ae m tate Zip The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, 
Memberstaccépted WYS .A. and Canada only. sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members 
Canadian m Es] be serviced from Toronto. even more. 
Offer sliohtlv different in Canada. 46-G235 NOTE: First number listed beside each book is the order number. 
age All prices quoted are for publishers' editions. 
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. There are still some things 
Americans know how to do best. 


l. Oneofthem is building our phone system. 
The people of Western Electric and Bell Labs 
, have developed ways to put even more 
. phone conversations on the microwave 
À network —three times more in tke last decade — 
to meet the growing needs of a growing nation. 




























2. To prepare for those needs, people like 
Western Electric engineer Chris Zitny and Bell Labs 
: Í| engineer Robert Jackson have helped create 


electronic switching systems that can route over 
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350,000 phone calls an hour. 
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3. Atthesame time, 
Bell System people are working 
on innovative ideas like magnetic 
bubble “memories” that will 
help route your call by | 
storing millions of bits 
of information in space 
no larger than a 
business card. 


4. Ou: planning for the future 
may someday result in your 

call being carried on a laser beam 
through a thin thread of glass. 





Making a phone call a^ 
may be a small thing to you. *. 

But to us it's a big job. 

It takes a delicately NLigg S 
balanced network of some ten | 
million million parts for you to reach 
the one phone you want out of 140 million. 

Working with Bell Labs and your 
phone companv, we at Western Electric 
help make sure that all the parts work l 
together with just one goal in mind: Western Electric 

Making vour phone system 


the best system in the world. Were part of the Bel. System. 


We make things that bring people closer. 





"How I lost 700 mg. 
of tar the first week... 
without losing 

out on taste.” 


"I'm not too big in the willpower 
department. But I lost 700 milli- 
grams of 'tar the first week on what 
I call The Doral Diet? Now I can 
still enjoy smoking, and cut down 
on ‘tar’ and nicotine, too. 

“Doral satisfies my appetite for 
smoking because it tastes good. 
Compared to what I used to smoke, 
each Doral cigarette is 5 milligrams 


lower in ‘tar’ For a pack a day 





smoker 


likeme, 7 ni => 
my Doral jj BOTE ii ese | 
Diet really ud: i 
adds up? qD 





©1975R J REYNOLOS TOBACCO CO 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
'| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to YourHealth. 






A 298 ^ W! 


| SMENTHOL: 13 mg. tar’, 0.9 mg. nicotine, 
- FIETER: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 75. 
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GEORGE WALLAGE 





DEWA R’'S. PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Lebel’) 


i = D 


PAUL SZEP 


HOME: Scituate, Massachusetts 

AGE: 33 

PROFESSION: Nationally syndicated 

editorial cartoonist 

HOBBIES: Lithography, golf, classical music 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: Low’s 
Autobiography 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Won the 1974 
Pulitzer Prize for editorial cartoons. 

QUOTE: “The satirist is an extremely important 
person 1n a society that takes itself far too 
seriously and is incapable of laughing at its ovn 
frailties and insignificance.” 

PROFILE: Relaxed and easygoing, but very 
sensitive to social injustice. In his work, 

he reduces complex events to what concerns 
him most, their effect on ordinary people. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's ‘‘White Label "s 





. DEWARS 
Big NDE D SCOTCH WHISK 
$ CH wav 


bhn Dewar & Sons? 





A uthentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label." The quality standards estab- 
ished in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 


- Informed consumers 
matter... 


lo us 
and to you 


Consumers today are demancing the full story 
about everything that affects their lives. 


That's as it should be. The informed 
consumer is the wise consumer. 


We know firsthand about consumer 
concerns. We know because we're locally owned 
by the people we serve, in thousands of 
communities across the countryside. 


They're asking nitty-gritty questions about 
energy sources for the future, about rising 
electric rates, environmental protection, where 
conservation fits into the energy picture—and on. 


We're asking questions of our own, too: 
Who's profiting from high fuel prices? Why has 
the price of coal quintupled in the last few years? 
Why nota comprehensive energy program that 
truly reflects the consumer's interest? 


Our strength lies in our consumers being 
well informed. It's people strength—the kind that 
makes for meaningful decisions... that makes 
us an influential force in the search for solutions 
to our nation's critical energy problems. 


We have a big jobto do... butthen, we work 
for important people ...ina big country. 
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We're the nearly 1000 consumer-owned, nonprofit electric cooperatives and public power 

or utility districts providing electric service for some 25 million people in 46 states. We're members 
of The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20009. Write for more information. 
































THEWIZARD 
OFWALKER STREET. 


The pianos of the day had a thin, nasal 
sound when Henry E. Steinway set up 
shop in Walker Street in New York City. 

starting in 1853, he and his descendants 
quietly began to “re-invent” the instrument. 

They redesigned scales, repositioned 
bridges, reworked actions. They literally 
changed the shape of the piano for all time 
and produced an instrument of unprece- 
dented sensitivity, and power - the most tech- 
nically advanced piano of its time. 

Today under the guidance of Henry E. 
Steinway's heirs, the company he founded is 
still the unchallenged technical leader. 

Today only a Steinway” has the touch, the 
tone, the sensitivity, and the power of a 
Steinway. Because it continues to be the most 
advanced and modern piano being built. 

The Wizard lives! 

For more information please write to 
Henry E. Steinway's great-great grandson, 
William T. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, 
New York toorg. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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POLAND 


Warsaw is studded with concrete 
symbols of the foreign forces that have 
influenced Poland over the centuries. 
The original buildings of the Old Town 
were modeled on sixteenth-century Ger- 
man architecture. They have been 
painstakingly reconstructed after being 
leveled by twentieth-century German 
guns. The Russians contributed an early 
nineteenth-century church and a late 
Stalin Era monument, the Palace of 
Culture, which is the tallest building in 
town. (The Poles joke that you pay a 
higher rent for an apartment with no 
view of the Palace.) 

The Swedes have constructed two 
stark Swedish Modern buildings, an 
Inter-Continental Hotel anc an inter- 
national business center. The Poles jok- 
ingly call them “Sweden’s Revenge"— 
for Poland’s frustration of Sweden’s 
imperial designs in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. American engineering mspired the 
freeways, built last year for the thirtieth 
anniversary of Liberation, but not the 
freeway bus stops, which were placed 
between entrance and exit ramps so 
that the buses block traffic coming on 
or off. 

These foreign touches reinforce but 
do not explain something that I felt 
more in two weeks in Warsaw than | 
had in two years in Moscow—the aggre- 
gate human energy that is one defini- 
tion of a city. The people of Warsaw 
convey a sense of having things to do 
and places to go, of hurryimg as much 
because they want to as because they 
have to, that reminded me of Paris and 
New York. Not only in Warsaw, but in 
Krakow, which is to Poland the cultural 
center that Florence is to Italy; in 


Gdansk, a Baltic port full of projects to 
revive Hanseatic glories; in Katowice, a 
smug, self-made metropolis of coal and 
steel. Even in Lublin, provincial in 
Stendhal’s sense of the word, it is easy 
to find people wno generate a feeling of 
willingness to meet a challenge. The 
feeling emerges sometimes as self-con- 
fidence, sometimes as suspicion of for- 
eign trickery, but in both cases it sug- 
gests a readiness to cope. 

A Warsaw journalist offers a simple 
explanation for this: Poland is the only 
communist courtry where popular dis- 
content turned into violent uprisings 
twice in twenty vears, each time forcing 
the party to replace one chief with an- 
other, without provoking Soviet inter- 
vention. “Nobody wants it to happen 
again, but everybody knows it could. 
Certainly, peope hate a lot of things 





Warsaw's Palace oj Culture 


about the regime, and they seldom af- 
fect what it does in the short run. But 
they have a sense of ultimate control 
over it. That makes us feel confident in 
other ways." It also makes Poland 
unique among the Warsaw Pact 
countries. 


*Realism" 


What the journalist means is that no- 
body in the Polish Establishment wants 
popular violence to be the country's 
only catalyst for political change. He 
was not claiming that every Pole is rec- 
onciled to the leadership of Edward 
Gierek, or even to Polish socialism. In- 
deed, the relationship between people 
and regime depends more on material 
things than on ideas and ideology. Both 
Wladyslaw Gomulka in 1956 and Gier- 
ek in 1970 rode to power on popular 
demand for a higher standard of living. 
Neither could fulfill the demand with- 
out broadening some areas of freedom 
and departing from the Soviet model. 
Gomulka decollectivized agriculture, 
and Gierek bought equipment and tech- 
nology from the West, for which Poland 
owes $3 billion in hard currency. But 
the desire for freedom has never been 
the driving force that it was in Hungary 
in 1956, or Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

Westerners call the Polish approach 
“pragmatic,” as distinct from “ideologi- 
cal," but many Polish Communists dis- 
like the term. A Central Committee 
member remarked, “Kant said pragma- 
tism is nothing more than the way in 
which you achieve your goal. Ours is a 
socialist society, so this pragmatism is 
not opposed to ideology." I had a slight 
sense of liberation, no more than a 
shiver, in hearing a Central Committee 
member quote Kant. 
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POLAND 


"Realism," he suggested. m a better 
word to describe the party tendency 
that resulted in the choice of Gierek 
over the authoritarian party politics of 
Gomulka and the natioralism of 
Mieczyslaw Moczar in 1970. One aspect 
of Gierek's realism is the rise in in- 
comes—36 percent since he became 
First Secretary. The standarc of living 
has improved, though consumer goods 
are still scarce by Western standards. 
Food is more plentiful than it was five 
years ago, but buying mea: can still 
mean standing in line at the butcher's 
for two hours. Housing has improved. 
but people must wait seven years to get 
a state-owned apartment (tne waiting 
period for co-ops is shorter, but few 
have the money). There is one car on 
the road for every fifty inhabitants, a 
high ratio by socialist standards; but 
Warsaw motorists must book appoint- 
ments three weeks in advamce at any 
service station that uses tools more 
subtle than a hammer or a chisel. 

People on the streets of Warsaw wear 
the same jeans and corduroy fashions 
seen on the streets of New York. In 
fact, Poland exports clothing to Ameri- 
can department stores, but though an 
American can choose among a hundred 
styles, a Varsovian must choose among 
five or ten. The combination of im- 
provement and insufficiency results in 
expectations that rise as fast in Poland— 
which economic convention kibels a de- 
veloped society—as they do in the Third 
World. 


New generation 


Economic realism produces more 
than consumer goods, however. Finance 
Minister Henryk Kisiel told me that the 
people who have come inte the labor 
force since 1970 are “different from the 
peasants who were pluckec from the 
soil to work in the steel mill at Nowa 
Huta in 1950. They had been educated 
and they had to have better jobs than 
Poland was able to provide. If we had 
put this new generation to work in 
nineteenth-century factories, they would 
have cursed us." 

The need to satisfy the new workers. 
and the need to modernize the econ- 
omy, were motives for buying new fac- 
tories, such as the one that the British 
firm of Massey-Ferguson-Perkins is de- 
signing for Ursus Tractor in a Warsaw 
suburb. It will cost $450 million, lent by 
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British banks for repayment by the ex- 
port of tractors. ?oland's huge coal re- 
sources will help pay off the foreign 
debt before the new factories begin to 
produce them exports. This should pre- 
vent inflation frcm crippling economic 
reform in Poland as it has, for example, 
in Hungary. 

Two young engineers I met present 
contrasting pictur2s of Kisiel’s new gen- 
eration. One was less interested in his 
work than in his hopes that economic 
realism may lead to wider political free- 
dom, and his dcubts that those hopes 
will be realized. He regularly reads 
Western newspapers and magazines. 
which are available in international 
clubs in most large cities (a diversion 
for the educated that is not available in 
the Soviet Union or Rumania), but he 
has not yet visited a Western country. 
(More than 672.(00 Poles did travel in 
the West last yezr, a large number for 
one of Eastern Europe's highest-status 
pleasures. Polanc makes obtaining exit 
visas relatively 2asy for people who 
have hard currercy. Western friends to 
put them up. or the ability to travel on 
the $140 they ar» allowed to buy with 
their zlotys.) 

The young maa and I talked at lunch 
in one of the privately owned restau- 
rants that are among Polish socialism’s 
concessions to consumer pleasure. Both 
their ambience aad their food are more 
enjoyable than those of public restau- 
rants; the best one in Warsaw has a 
clientele of conspicuous consumers from 
high levels of government and industry, 
familiar to anyone who krows Ameri- 
can expense-account gourmets. I was 
delighted to learn that the name of a 
delicious dish I ate one night in Kra- 
kow translates | terally as “veal cutlet 
bourgeois style” (mushrooms, herbs, 
and cream gravy . 

My companion would not drink be- 
cause he was dr ving, and Polish traffic 
laws are strictly enforced. Even so, 
drinking is the ^opular pastime that it 
is in all the Baltx countries As a result, 
there are recurring campaigns against 
alcoholism, whica fortunately have done 
nothing to lower the quality of the 
many excellent Polish vodkas. Polish 
beer is better than Russian, but not so 
good as the Czechoslovak product. 
Coca-Cola is available in some cities, 
Pepsi-Cola in cthers, by international 
agreement, but most of the Poles I met 
prefer Polish mineral water. 

The other engineer I met was in- 
volved in planring the new northern 
port at Gdansk. He had clearly had 


many occasions to rehearse his story of 
rapid construction, rational development 
in conjunction with a new oil refinery. 
and the search for modern technology 
around the world. He displaved a read- 
iness to cope not only with Western 
technology but with what he described 
as the Western habit of raising prices 
once a buyer has committed himself to 
purchasing a particular piece of equip- 
ment. Now, the port management waits 
for foreign suppliers to bid first, and re- 
tains the option to switch at the last 
minute if a new supplier comes in with 
a better offer. 


Church vs. state 


Gierek's realism has also had an ef- 
fect on the party's coexistence with the 
Catholic Church. Ninety percent of all 
Poles are practicing Catholics. The 
party allows them to go to church, so 
long as they attend in a parish other 
than the one in which they live. The 
Polish armed forces are the only troops 
of the Warsaw Pact with chaplains. A 
small Catholic party holds seats in the 
Polish Parliament. There are fewer 
church-state quarrels now than in Go- 
mulka's day, because Gierek wants to 
keep the emotional weight of the Polish 
Church on his side, and the Vatican 
welcomes the opportunity to keep reli- 
gion alive in a communist country. 

The man in the middle is the Primate 
of Poland, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
who is said to be ambivalent about nor- 
malizing church-state relations because 
he believes that the Church is renewed 
by oppression. The Communists seem 
to believe it, too. "Wyszynski wants to 
be a saint, but we will not help him,” 
says Piotr Karpiuk, a former first secre- 
tary of the Lublin province party com- 
mittee who has recently been promoted 
to a position in Warsaw. "Restrictions 
on the Church make Catholics seem 
like martyrs, or like a valid opposition. 
The Church is weaker in the United 
States because there are no restrictions." 

Karpiuk, one of the hundred most 
important men in Poland, admits that 
Catholic priests really know and care 
how the people live. The proof to him 
is the priests testimony that ordinary 
people live better now than they did 
before World War II, which Westerners 
agree is certainly true. He also praised 
the Church for teaching "certain things, 
like ‘Don’t kill,” ‘Don’t bear false wit- 
ness, ‘Honor thy father and mother. " 
Karpiuk never mentioned the Ten 
Commandments by name. 
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POLAND 


Mieczyslaw Krapiec is a Dominican 
monk who is rector of the Catholic uni- 
versity in Lublin, which he calls “the 
only private university between Berlin 
and Tokyo.” He, too, thinks that it is 
dangerous for the Church when the 
party is too kind. But he is glad that 
the party accepts the national impor- 
tance of the Church. “We didn’t expect 
to have such a strong Church after 
thirty years of communism,” he said. 
“There are two reasons we are strong. 
One is that we were Catholic for a 
thousand years. . . . Second, during the 
one hundred and thirty years of parti- 
tion, our common faith held the nation 
together. It's not only a matter of faith 
but something political: to be a Catho- 
lic is to be a Pole, and vice versa." 

Krapiec says that the university's 
most important role is to keep an alter- 
native to the Marxist solution alive in 
the nation's culture. He makes the mod- 
est boast that the Catholic university is 
the only one in Poland that still has a 
faculty of philosophy. The others were 
abolished or reduced to the lower rank 
of institutes (which have less autonomy 
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than faculties anc are often restricted to 
research rather than teaching) “because 
philosophers think from time to time." 
Many students wno were expelled from 
Warsaw and Pozaan universities during 
the 1968 troubles transferred to the 
Catholic university. 

Several young Polish priests report- 
edly favor another alternative—the re- 
forms of Vatican II and the "liberty" of 
the Church in France, Germany, and 
Holland. Wyszynski and the bishops op- 
pose some of those ideas on doctrinal 
grounds and some on the grounds that 
they weaken tae Church for con- 
frontation with tFe regime. The party is 
said to encourage reform on the one 
hand, so that the quarrel between 
priests and bishoos will indeed weaken 
the Church, and to support the status 
quo on the othe- hand, les: the young 
reformers turn eut to be capable of 
making the Church too strong. 

The identification of Poland with Ca- 
tholicism that Krapiec cites is one cause 
of the traditiona anti-Semitism in Po- 
land (which Krapiec denies ever 
existed). The Pclish partisans refused 
aid to the fighting Jews of the Warsaw 
Ghetto during he Nazi occupation. 
And in 1968, the political struggle be- 
tween Gomulka and his antagonists 
erupted in a flow of official anti-Semi- 
tism that forcec thousancs of Jews, 
many of them veteran Communists, 
into exile. 

There were 3.2 million Jews in pre- 
war Poland, rougaly a tenth of the total 
population. About 250,000 survived the 
Holocaust; most 5f them died naturally 
or emigrated to Israel. But there were 
still 30,000 when the blow fell in 1968. 
Today there are no more than 7000 
Jews left in the country. Many, espe- 
cially the young. have concealed their 
Jewishness so wal that they are barely 
conscious of it themselves. There is no 
rabbi in Poland. 

The country is thus almost as juden- 
rein as Hitler could have wished. Poles 
of all kinds become uncomfortable 
when asked how it happened. The most 
common answer is that many of the 
postwar Stalinists and secret police were 
Jews who inevitably came to arouse 
hatred, a comment that recalls the tra- 
ditional excuse that medieval anti-Semi- 
tism existed because medieval Jews 
were moneylende-s. 

But the Poles make gestures. Karpiuk 
and Krapiec bott spoke of Jewish con- 
tributions to Polish culture. “Passover 
Slivovice," its label bearing an endorse- 
ment in Hebrew Tom the Union of Re- 


ligious Communities, is a fashionable 
after-dinner drink. The Yiddish theater 
in Warsaw stages lively performances: 
audiences listen through earphones to a 
simultaneous translation into Polish. 

There is a huge monument on the 
edge of the old ghetto area to the 
heroes of the Warsaw Ghetto. Ausch- 
witz and Majdanek are major tourist 
centers. Auschwitz has been turned into 
a museum, which makes it more de- 
pressing than horrifying, except for ex- 
hibits such as a room piled high with 
human hair that the Nazis sheared from 
their victims. The guide keeps citing 
proofs that the Germans never really 
intended Auschwitz to be a labor cen- 
ter, as though today’s tourists might 
take seriously the carefully preserved 
gate with the bitter legend, “Arbeit 
Macht Frei.” The memorials at neigh- 
boring Birkenau include stones in- 
scribed in Hebrew and Yiddish. 

Poland, in other words, acknowledges 
its past, giving further evidence of real- 
ism and one more contrast with the So- 
viet Union, where the tiny marker at 
Babi Yar does not mention that the vic- 
tims were Jews, and where schoolbooks 
never tell of the plight of the Jews. 


Man of the people? 


Another aspect of Gierek’s realism is 
his effort to keep up with what people 
think. He frequently makes visits to fac- 
tories and mines, without pomp or out- 
riders. He strikes both public audiences 
and private acquaintances as a man 
who is still as much a coal miner as an 
apparatchik. When he visits these 
places, he listens as often as he speaks, 
and he pushes his subordinates to do 
the same thing. Skeptics consider this 
sort of going to the people to be both 
Big Brotherism and public relations 
gimmickry, but many Poles and West- 
ern diplomats think that Gierek is sin- 
cere. 

In the summer of 1974, for example. 
the dock workers of Gdynia and 
Gdansk (the same Baltic workers whose 
uprising overthrew Gomulka and paved 
Gierek's way to power in 1970) staged a 
campaign of slowdown and absenteeism 
to protest a new system of work rules 
that had been introduced without ex- 
planation or opportunity for amend- 
ment. 

Gierek went to Gdansk, on the pre- 
text of inspecting the harvest; he waited 
to see what local leaders would do 
rather than immediately intervene him- 
self. The local party forced the port ad- 
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POLAND 


ministration to listen to the workers' 
ideas for changes in the proposed sys- 
tem and to accept many of them. The 
workers ultimately found themselves 
earning more money, though they had 
feared they would net less. 

Tadeusz Bejm, the Gdansk party 
leader who presided over the resolution 
of the problem, was promoted this year 
to be the minister in charge of local 
government and regional economy. In 
that job, he will supervise the overhaul 
of the country's administration that 
Gierek decreed last May. The seventeen 
vovoidstvos (provinces) and 392 powiats 
(counties) were abolished anc replaced 
by forty-nine new provinces, one level 
of administration taking the place of 
two. This will strengthen the central 
government, leaving local officials with 
less power in the newer, smaller prov- 
inces than they held in the old ones. 





The system will thereby make it harder: 


for any local leader to challenge Gierek 
as he himself challenged Gomulka in 
1970. 

Even so, in the judgment of Poles 
concerned with modernization and of 
Westerners in Warsaw, the new system 
will enable the regime to keep more 
directly in touch with provincial opinion 
because it eliminates the powiats, which 
had become the petty empires of party 
hacks with a vested interest in hiding 
discontent. In addition, the system 
should enable the government to pursue 
modernization more effectivelv. Doing 
away with the powiats also eliminates 
one of the many levels of bureaucracy 
that frustrate foreign businessmen and 
Poland's new industrial managers. 


Giving in 


Not everybody thinks the new system 
is one more proof of rapport between 
the people and the leadership. however. 
Some intellectuals fear that the 
strengthening of the center will make it 
easier for Gierek's subordinates to iso- 
late him from public opinion in order 
to protect their own interests. The 
doubters are also worried by an appar- 
ent tightening of control over the Polish 
press, which used to be the most inde- 
pendent in the Soviet bloc. They fear 
that Moscow is trying to prevent infil- 
tration of Western ideas. Kremlin lead- 
ers are afraid that unsocialist notions 
might sneak in via the freer exchange 
of ideas proposed at the summit meet- 


ing of the European Security Confer- 
ence last summer. or by the import of 
Western goods and technology. 

Poland sometimes yields to Soviet 
pressures in orde- to maintain cordial 
relations. The Soviet ambassador in 
Warsaw is a crass young party hack 
named Stanislas Pilotovich. When he 
tells the Poles that they must exhibit a 
cyclorama depicting Kosciuszko's 1794 
victory over the Russians in Krakow, 
where it will be lcst in a welter of tour- 
ist attractions, rat:er than in Wroclaw, 
where it will stand out, they go along. 
It merely confirms the contempt that 
many Poles feel for the “uncultured” 
Russians and for Soviet “colonization.” 

On the other Fand, many Poles see 
the Russians as orotectors against the 
Germans, with whom they have been 
conducting a love-hate relationship for 
two centuries. The Poles fear the Ger- 
mans more than they fear anyone else; 


and yet they do more business with the | 


Germans than wih anyone else except 
the Russians. 

Since 1945, Poland has made no sig- 
nificant departures from Moscow's line 
in foreign affairs. Assurance of Commu- 
nist party control and adherence to the 
Warsaw Pact helped forestal! Soviet in- 
tervention in 1956 and 1970. In the first 
case, Soviet troops were on the move 
toward Polish citiss when the outgoing 
Polish leadership convinced Nikita 
Khrushchev that his soldiers would 
meet with resistance from the Polish 
army. He agreed that the new Gomulka 
regime posed nonz of the political dan- 
gers that were to bring Soviet tanks into 
Hungary a few cays later. The troops 
en route to Poland were withdrawn. In 
1970, Gomulka asked the Soviets to in- 
tervene to save him when the dock 
workers struck; the Soviets refused. 
Gierek has an obvious vested interest in 
continuing to give the Soviets no cause 
to intervene. 

The editors of two weeklies prized by 
the intelligentsia were dismissed from 
their jobs last April, a result, some feel, 
of Soviet pressure. Gustaw Gottesman 
of Literatura was fired for printing too 
many pieces that were fashionable in 
the West, among them the scenario of 
Last Tango in Pacis; the account of the 
cannibalism that helped members of a 
Chilean soccer teem survive an airplane 
crash in the Andes; and Jan Morris’ 
story of her transformation from man 
into woman. 

Gottesman also made enemies by re- 
fusing to print articles attacking Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn and by trying, unsuc- 


cessfully, to reply to articles in another 
publication that seemed to justify anti- 
Semitism in prewar Poland on eco- 
nomic grounds. 

In the other case—the dismissal of 
Krzysztof Toeplitz from the satirical 
journal Szpilky—it was hard to discover 
any reason more specific than constant 
irreverence. 

Poland’s limited freedom of the press 
has gained as well as lost in recent 
months, however. There was a serious 
meat shortage early this year that 
caused considerable dissatisfaction. Po- 
lityka, the country’s leading weekly, 
published an article on the meat short- 
age in March that admitted, after sev- 
eral pages of statistical and sociological 
sleight of hand, that the shortage had 
really been caused by poor performance 
in the state meat industry. The article 
was frank enough to startle connoisseurs 
of the communist press. 

Three weeks later, Polityka printed a 
selection of letters from its readers that 
was more than startling. One said, *For 
thirty years, we have become used to 
misinformation in the press, but your 
article was the limit. Do you really con- 
sider your readers a crowd of sim- 
pletons, or only fools?" 

That kind of outspokenness aston- 
ished the analysts. They concluded that 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski, the editor of Po- 
lityka and a Central Committee mem- 
ber, was trying to make Gierek live up 
to the principle that the leader should 
know how the people feel. Some ideo- 
logues were furious, but it turned out 
that the original article had been writ- 
ten with the help of aides to Premier 
Piotr Jaroszewicz, and Gierek himself 
reportedly defended Rakowski's deci- 
sion to print the letters. A leading Pol- 
ish journalist said, *If you are a non- 
conformist, you have to expect some 
trouble. If you are a conformist, the 
government says vou are a nice boy, 
but they really despise you. Every jour- 
nalist, every editor has a choice." 


No conflict 


So does every creative artist, a fact of 
particular significance in Poland, where 
theater and film seem even more im- 
portant to educated people than in the 
United States, and an international the- 
ater festival brings out a large audience 
night after night after night. 

Jerzy Grotowski is the director of 
an experimental theater company in 
Wroclaw. His vitality and talent have won 
him worldwide acclaim, but the price of 


his nonconform.ty is that the company has 
been seen by more audiences abroad than 
in Warsaw, where Grotowski is treated as 
à provincial eccentric. 

At the moment, the best film and 
theater directors are immersed in his- 
torical rather than contemporary drama. 
One moviemaker explained this by say- 
ing that the regime’s censors will not al- 
low realistic conflict in a contemporary 
film—conflict. say, between today’s pro- 
fessors and today’s students. Historical 
films, on the other hand, may show 
Poles of other centuries in conflict 
among themselves or with Swedes, with 
Tatars, with Germans, with anyone ex- 
cept the Russmns, Poland's most fre- 
quent historical antagonists. Conflict 
makes the best drama, so there are 
many historical plays and films. 

Andrzej Wajda, the best-known Pol- 
ish film director since Roman Polanski 
went West, says that artists don’t avoid 
conflict so much as they do realism. 
Most of the nineteenth-century writers 
who helped keep the Polish language 
alive during the years when the nation 
was partitioned were romantics. Polish 
audiences still prefer romantic history to 
contemporary realism. Wajda says, and 
contemporary films in Poland say less 
than historica: about essential 
problems. 

Wajda has just made a historical film 
based on what ae calls the only realistic 
novel of the years of partition, Wlady- 
slaw Reymont's The Pramised Land. It 
is the story of a Polish aristocrat who 
becomes the first Polish industrialist by 
setting up a textile factory with two 
partners, a Jew and a German. 

To Wajda, the film's central problem 
is the characters’ concern with money. 
"When I starred to make Promised 
Land,” he said, “I realized that in thirty 
years no film hero had had anything to 
do with money. If someone even 
bought something in a store, you 
wouldn't see hm pay for it, or if he 
paid, he would never have to wait for 
change. That was not realistic." 

Wajda has also directed an important 
historical drama on the stage, a play 
about Danton and Robespierre, written 
in the 1930s. It brings to life the ideo- 
logical conflicts of the French Revolu- 
tion, which echoed down the years of 
struggle between Stalin and Trotsky, in 
a way that would be impossible in any 
Moscow theater. The production is a 
perfect example of the way in which 
the freedom allowed by Gierek’s real- 
ism is genuine even though it is limited. 

—ANTHONY ASTRACHAN 
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A SLIGHT DISTURBANCE of the earth 


created the Jack Daniel's cave spring some 
400 million years ago. 


The disturbance, so say geologists, caused a 
crack in the surface of the earth and allowed a 
stream of pure, iron-free water to spring up from 
underground. Luckily, Jack Daniel discovered the 
stream in 1866 and we've 
been using it to make our 
whiskey ever since. Today a 
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be no slight disturbance. 
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AUTO RACING 


Automobile racing is one of the most 
popular games people watch. During 
1974, big and small circuits in the 
United States pulled in an estimated 48 
million spectators, almost 1.5 million 
more than the year before, and more 
than watched any other sport with the 
exception of horse racing, which offers 
the added lure of pari-mutuel gambling. 
Major league baseball, for instance, 
drew 31 million fans last year (about 
300,000 fewer than in 1973). 

For many years, the Indianapolis 500 
has been attracting the biggest crowd 
that annually comes together for any 
purpose in America: more than 300,000 
spectators. That is three times the num- 
ber who attend the Super Bowl, and al- 
most twice the size of the Kentucky 
Derby crowd. Several other car races 
regularly bring in more than 100,000 
fans. 

Who are all these people? Middle- 
class adults are much in evidence at car 
races, but usually only at major con- 
tests. Car racing for the most part draws 
a young and predominantly blue-collar 
crowd, lumpy-knuckled, short-fused, 
simple folk, who turn on to speed and 
risk. 

The prospect of fiery, metal-tearing 
crashes is ever present. Racing com- 
bines the grim fascination of the Circus 
Maximus, the panoply of the medieval 
joust, and the chanciness of Russian 
roulette. To aficionados, it is the ulti- 
mate test of man and his machines. For 
these reasons and others, auto racing 
has styled itself the "Sport of the Sev- 
enties." 





*Burning money" 


Despite its popularity, car racing is 
going broke. With the huge costs for 
the sleek machines escalating more rap- 
idly than the cost of living, the wealthy 
benefactors who turned racing into a 
potent entertainment institution have 
begun letting go of their large holdings. 
As one old racing hand puts it: “Motor 
racing is like a drowning man, with but 
one hand left on the raft." 

Nothing about motor racing is cheap. 
To campaign a car for a year on the In- 
dianapolis car trail, the pinnacle of 
American car racing, a driver needs 
$500,000 to $1 million. Fifteen years 
ago, $30,000 would have sufficed. 

Offenhauser or Ford-Foyt V-8 en- 


gines go for $32.500. A chassis costs 
$40,000, a set of brakes $2000. A Grand 
National stock car. the sort that tears 
around the banks at Daytona and out- 
wardly resembles the Plymouth that 
rumbles down the expressway, costs 
$250,000 to maintain during a season of 
racing. Twenty thousand dollars fetches 
a Cosworth Ford V-8, the compact en- 
gine for Grand Prix cars that race on 
four continents for the Formula I 
championship. Fifty thousand dollars 
acquires the Porsche Carrera GT that 
competes at Le Mans. That amount is 
merely a down payment on the Porsche 
917-30 that participated last year in 
American road racing and is the most 
expensive racing automobile ever built. 
It listed for $225,000. Seventy-five grand 
would buy a spare engine. 

And racing is a risky enterprise. That 
$225,000 Porsche might well be reduced 
to a pile of rubble its first trip around 
the track. There is no collision insur- 
ance for racing cars. In this day of re- 
trenchment and conservation, the great 
cars are, not surprisingly, being faulted 
as reckless tovs of the very rich. 

"There's not much question that rac- 
ing costs have gotten totally out of 
whack," says Parrelli Jones, an affable 
and articulate car owner who won the 
1963 Indianapolis. "We're just burning 
money out there. We need some quick 
decisions to cut back the costs of race 
cars, but . . . nobody is sure what to 
do. I used to race three cars, and now 
Pm down to two. I can't be sure I won't 
have to back off to one soon." 

The effect of such madness on races 
is a dearth of cars. A record low thirty- 
nine machines showed for this year's 
California 500, one of the three star- 
studded contests on the Indy circuit. 
The Indianapolis 500, racing's show- 
piece event, saw onlv sixty-one entries 
this year, down from the customary 
hundred. Last year at Trenton, nineteen 
cars (out of an advertised twenty-four) 
took the green flag in the Trentonian 
200. A record was set for the fewest fin- 
ishers—four. Only a demolition derby 
could make that figure lower. Cars for- 
tunate enough to arrange financial 
backing are being forced to bear in- 
signia peculiar in a sport accustomed to 
promoting spark plugs and motor oil. 
One Indy driver found himself behind 
the wheel of the Alex Foods Tamale 
Wagon. 

What is more, events are being can- 
celed altogether. For nine vears, the Ca- 
nadian-American Challenge Cup Series 
stood as the foremost competition for 


sports cars on this continent. Purses 
topped $100,000, though the chief ap- 
peal was the cars. The mammoth, two- 
seated Monsters were the fastest road 
cars in the world. Thundering down the 
straightaway, they could attain speeds 
of 250 miles an hour, and no corner 
existed around which they could not 
slither at over 30 miles per hour. Be- 
cause of inflation, money can no longer 
be found to build these exotic ma- 
chines, which require a quarter of a 
million dollars to develop. The series 
was terminated this vear. 

Late-model stock car racing is suffer- 
ing from similar disaffection. Theo- 
retically, this is a cheap form of racing. 
The cars—Plymouths, Fords, Dodges— 
look much like the ones in dealers’ 
showrooms. But since they must go 180 
or 190 miles an hour (a passenger car 
that will do 95 is a fast car), they are 
not alike inside. Through a process 
known as blueprinting, the vehicles are 
dismantled and doctored until they are 
brought up to stringent racing standards 
at great expense. No longer willing to 
foot the bill, General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, and American Motors have all 
abandoned racing. 

In the haughty world of Grand Prix 
racing, the factories that assemble the 
low-slung, wide-wheeled cars are almost 
all gone. Only Lotus and Ferrari re- 
main from the lustrous days when 
countries sponsored squads of cars and 
when victorious drivers were honored 
by respectful monarchs. Small specialty 
makers now dominate the field. The 
cars are freakish, looking for all the 
world like enormous doorstops. 

Only this. year, France's Matra con- 
cern, blaming the “economy of the 
Western world,” bowed out of the craft 
of race-car building. Its cars had scored 
victories in the last three Twenty-four 
Hours of Le Mans, and had taken the 
last two world manufacturers’ cham- 
pionships. Not since 1950, when the 
government of Charles de Gaulle fun- 
neled $1 million into the Matra firm, 
had a French machine captured the 
classic. In 1972, a Matra at last popped 
the cork on French champagne at Le 
Mans. But by then De Gaulle was 
already dead. 

Scores of speedways, which even in 
palmy days found profit elusive, are 
verging on bankruptcy. Major circuits 
can stage only two or three events a 
season without satiating the public. 
Rain-outs are frequent, and few fans re- 
turn for rain dates, which invariably 
lose money. The problem is marginal 
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AUTO RACING 


go to the moon. ... Now, with our 
dealers deserting us, there's been a 
withdrawal and we're going into cold 
turkey. We've got to try to get back to 
the previous independent state, if we 
don't die before we get there." 

Car makers have always pursued the 
false and seductive idea that speed is 
all-important. Speed has become the in- 
dex of a car's achievement. With dog- 
ged persistence, builders have chased 
the figure which answers thé question, 
How fast can a race car be?— never rec- 
.ognizing that most fans would be con- 
_ tent with the answer, Pretty fast. During 
their expensive hunt, builders might 
have paused at some point and asked a 
more sensible question: Is it good that 
the cars go so fast? The answer is No. 

Cars whizzing along at today’s wicked 
speeds—200, 225, 250 miles per hour— 
fail more often than slower-moving ve- 
hicles. Engines are like hand grenades: 
- they can stand so much stress, and then 
they explode. There are so many parts 
that can malfunction. Worse, today's 
 misbegotten missiles have drastically di- 
luted the value of the driver, once the 
most important ingredient in a winning 
entry. The famed Stirling Moss used to 
pride himself on dusting off the com- 
petition even when he was driving infe- 
rior machinery. He could never do so 
today. | 

The art by which great drivers are 
trained.is a mysterious one. It involves 
a superlative blend of eye- -hand control. 
The steering on a racing car is the 
equivalent of a hair trigger on a gun. In 
his cramped cockpit, the driver is 
cooked by heat, dulled by fumes. The 
wind tears at him. The noise batters at 
him. The engine may be pumping 800 
horsepower. The drivers well-being is 
dependent on such vagaries as the flight 
trajectory of birds (a bird can knock a 





X. man out at high speed). 


Driving a racing car once required 
skillful, rigidly controlled movement. 
Now, a driver needs only modest skill 
and a lead foot. The art has faded. A 
host of mediocre drivers have come into 
prominence for no other apparent rea- 
son than that they have well-crafted 
machines. The loser is the spectator 
who wants to see outstanding driving 
skill, not the genius of engineering. 

When I first started going to motor 
races, they were conducted mostly on 
small dirt tracks up to a mile in length, 
their curves modestly banked. The 


AN 


straightaways were short, forcing cars to 
bunch up fiercely on the corners. There 
was a lot of bammin’ and frammin’ as 
the cars circled the track. They 
screamed down -he chutes, emitting 
thunderous roars. The herd hurtled into 
the turns in a fzntastic blur of dust, 
heat, noise, speed As the cars churned 
around the turns, hey drifted into long, 
graceful slides. At the peak of the ma- 
neuver, their frort wheels were side- 
ways to the direct on in which the cars 
were traveline. Tae colossal rear tires 
kicked up magnificent rooster tails of 
dust. It was one o` the most spectacular 
sights in sport. 

The single-seat cars of those days 
were something a driver could rattle 
around in. The ccckpit was cut so that 
it exposed the driver down to his waist, 
enabling spectators to watch his arms 
flailing as he wrestled his machine 
around the track, and to identify him as 
he raced past. 

Dirt tracks steacily gave way to park- 
ing-lot surfaces, which didn’t need con- 
stant watering anc frequent resurfacing. 
Big speedways, as long as two and a 
half miles, with curves tilted as high as 
34 degrees, have become the order of 
the day. They look like bobsled runs. 
Cars don’t slide around the corners, or 
toss up rooster tài s. They are set below 
their wheels, a scent three inches above 
the road. Drivers lower themselves into 
the cars, wiggling down with their arms 
over their heads. The driver wears the 
cockpit around his neck. All that is vis- 
ible is the top of his helmet. And 
though they lap tracks much faster, the 
cars make less roise. Old-timers talk 
about that bygone noise, those glorious 
bounding cars. At current speeds, the 
sleek cars flick by so quickly that on- 
lookers can barely see them. 

The high speeds also needlessly raise 
the peril to drivers. The racing car is a 
killer, and always will be a killer. It has 
been killing drive-s since 1898, as soon 
as men were able to prod the speed of 
their rickety mach nes over 30 miles per 
hour. Death can >e the price a racing 
driver pays for his glory. 

It is impossibl? to achieve riskless 
driving, or what & known in racing as 
"cotton wool." But the death rate will 
always reflect resoonsible work at the 
drawing board. In cars that move at to- 
day's speeds, the criver has little margin 
for error. Cars are often not much big- 
ger than the drivers they encase. When 
they hit anything. they tear like card- 
board. If a driver oses control, the odds 
are great that he will die. 


Sheer speed can be detrimental. Driv- 
ers competing on the world's fastest 
closed circuit-the Alabama Inter- 
national Speedway—have complained of 
dizziness, chest pains, momentary blind- 
ness, and nausea. Engineers, after la- 
bored study, linked the maladies to a 
unique effect called “pogo.” First dis- 
covered in the beginning stages of the 
Gemini space program, the pogo effect 
is the result of harmonic vibrations 
coupled with severe gravitational pull. 
Many drivers have been loath to com- 
pete on the track, and who can blame 
them? Racing is supposed to be a test 
of skill, not a dice game with death. 

Racing also kills its spectators. It has 
been killing spectators since 1903, when 
the Paris-Madrid race was halted after 
a dozen persons, including some drivers, 
perished. The average speed of that 
race was 65 miles per hour. Nothing, 
unfortunately, can make racing entirely 
safe for fans, unless they are shoved so 
far away and protected by so many 
walls and ditches that all drama is elim- 
inated. If this were dore, spectators 
wouldn't come and motor racing would 
surely stop. But the faster the cars 
travel, the greater the chance they will 
crash and the greater the terrain they 
will tear across. 

"The speeds we're making just aren't 
good for racing," cautioned Peter Rev- 
son in 1973. Less than a year later, he 
fulfilled his own warning as he prac- 
ticed for the South African Grand Prix. 
On a slippery track. his car plowed into 
an unyielding retaining wall, and Rev- 
son was killed. 


Pomeroy's Law 


From the beginning of the sport to 
this moment, the toughest competition 
has been not between driver and driver 
but between the manufacturers and the 
governors of the sport. The men of au- 
thority, ever mindful of carnage (the 
1973 Indianapolis 500, for example, 
took two drivers’ lives), would like the 
cars slowed. But they say that they are 
reluctant to brake them too much, for 
fear of boring the spectators; an odd 
position, since many spectators are 
bored by the cars' going too fast. Some- 
times national or corporate or vested in- 
terests have also acted, but the forces in 
favor of cutting speeds win only the 
skirmishes, never the battles. 

Wings on the rear of Indy racers 
were trimmed, slowing them slightly. 
Restrictor plates were required on the 
carburetors of stock cars, with minimal 


impact on their velocity. Last year, lim- 
its were clamped on fuel allotments in 
the hope that cars would be slowed in 
order to achieve better mileage. again 
with little effect. (Race ears get as little 
as 1.5 miles to the gallon, but rarely 
run on the sort of gasoline pumped at 
the corner station. Nitromethane, meth- 
anol, and benzene are the most com- 
mon fuels.) 

Year after vear, on every race circuit 
in the world—Watkins Glen, Daytona, 
Pamplona, Monte Carlo. Nurburgring— 
speeds keep rising, as if so dictated by 
irrevocable law. Such a law actually 
exists. It is called Pomeroy’s Law, after 
a respected British authority on Grand 
Prix racing. He demonstrated that the 
velocity of racing cars rses annually by 
a fixed percentage. On a gross basis, the 
years 1906 to 1975 have seen maximum 
speeds rocket from 93 te 230 miles per 
hour for Formula I cars. There is no 
end in sight. 

Some feel that the sclution is to re- 
turn to the older stock block piston en- 
gines. These cost about $8500, com- 
pared with $32,500 for an Indy car 
engine. They consume less fuel. They 
emit fewer poisons. The idea has been 
discussed for some time. 

After years of dithermg, the United 
States Auto Club (USAC), which gov- 
erns Indy racing, adopted rules which. 
by restricting turbocharger boost, will 
give stock block engines an equal 
chance against the newer engines. How- 
ever, no one is totally eertain that the 
older engines can withstand today’s bru- 
tal racing conditions. 

Most racing people chalk up the state 
of the sport to the confusion of govern- 
ing bodies. Five principal sanctioning 
bodies, and scores of lesser agencies, 
monitor auto racing. All of them seem 
to spend more time wrangling among 
themselves than they do attending to 
racing. While the sport was in its early 
stages, a rivalry developed between 
USAC and NASCAR (the National As- 
sociation for Stock Car Auto Racing). 
which regulates Grand National com- 
petition. “Its a hard part of the donkey 
to pin a tail on, but the blame has to 
be put on the sanctioning bodies.” says 
Dan Gurney, a highly successful car 
builder and Indy-car owner. “They keep 
making unrealistic rulimgs that serve 
only to hurt the sport." 

In order to achieve effective revisions, 
Gurney and others thirk it necessary 
that the sports committees of officials 
be supplanted by a single commissioner, 
one with wide-reaching authority. If 


ut a little cherry in your life. 


Cherry Kijafa. Itsthe versatile wine specialty made 
with Danish cherry wine and delicious natural 
flavors. Drink it straight, over ice. Take it tall, 
with soda. Add a splash of Kijafa to a screwdriver. 
Mix it with gin or vodka for a special party punch. 


Cherry Kijafa from Denmark. 
We think the world is ripe for it. 


Cherry Kijafa, made with cherry wine and natural flavors. Imported by Peel Street Wine Merchants, San Francisco. 
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ONE PHONE IS COMPLICATED, 
THAT LINKS 414 MILLION. 


The Bell System. It's an incredible 
0) 0110110] 

It takes a mind-bending multitude 
of cables and switches and gear to 
make all 444 million telephones talk to 
each other. 

It takes a master plan to keep this 
system running 24 hours a day. 


It takes a totally unified system to 
make it all work together. 


It takes people who invent, who 
design, who manufacture, who put it 
together and keep it together-so all the 
parts fit, all the pieces connect. 

The result of all this planning is, 
quite simply, the best phone system in 

i the world. One Bell System. If works. 











AUTO RACING 


such radical revamping is not to hap- 
pen, then the present bodies will surely 
have to achieve harmony. It is of the 
first importance to develop a sensible 
philosophy about what constitutes good 
racing and what doesn't, so that the 
rule changes will become less capri- 
cious, and more clearly understood and 
accepted by the drivers and fans. "Right 
now, racing is a sport in the Dark 
Ages," remarks a former speedway 
owner. "It has vet to see rational man- 
agement." 





Romance crisis 


Concern over exorbitant costs and 
death rates has tended to overshadow 
the fact that contemporary car racing 
also suffers a romance crisis. Racing is a 
cruel, tough sport, spattered with blood, 
reeking of oil. In the past, however, it 
was peopled with men of great dash 
and courage, who gave it grace, verve, 
and glamour: Joachim Bonnier, a dark- 
bearded Swede, who ran one of the 
world's finest art galleries; Phil Hill, the 
only American world champion and an 


cascos m 


authority on the player piano, who 
owned 4000 pianc rolls, including a 
Rachmaninoff concerto played by Rach- 
maninoff himself; Maurice Trintignant, 
mayor of a town in France and owner 
of a vineyard; Eddie Sachs, who could 
have been a marvelous stand-up come- 
dian; Count Von Trips, who owned a 
castle in Cologne and outside it parked 
his racing Ferrari, € car which later car- 
ried his coffin through 
grave. 


he town to his 


In those days, the racing driver was a 
mythical figure wko had to settle for 
more glory than cash. but he did not 
complain. There is little that compares 
to the sheer joy of putting a racing ma- 
chine through a difficult maneuver and 
bringing it off perfectly. Drivers adored 
racing’s glameur and excitement, and 
did not ask further rewards. 

Cars have since acquired such un- 
dreamed-of complexity that drivers with 
technical competerce are needed, who 
can aid in the arcane areas of design, 
gear ratios, aerodymamics, tire structure, 
and grooving. Purses have skyrocketed. 
Racing drivers ace now among the 
highest-paid athletes in the world. The 
best of them pocket as much as $1 mil- 


lion a year. The modern driver wears 


flashy suits, and commutes to races in 
his private plane. He lolls about luxury 
hotels, invests in fast-food chains. He 
tends to view race driving as a desper- 
ate endeavor, since he sees it principally 
in economic terms. He is not much con- 
cerned with the aesthetics of the sport, 
or with its history. "We're all in this for 
the money,” A. J. Foyt told me. “Rac- 
ing is a business, just like any other 
profession. It just happens we risk our 
necks.” 

Of course, race driving expresses it- 
self in various other less visible and less 
exotic forms—modified stock cars, sprint 
cars, midgets, dragsters—where some- 
thing less than a rajah’s ransom is nec- 
essary to produce competitive machines. 
Whatever fate befalls the Indy cars and 
the Daytona stockers, car racing's minor 
leagues should at least perpetuate the 
idea of motor sport. if not allow the 
highest test of driving skill. 

SONNY KLEINFIELD 
SIR EER SENS LEN EE i 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Anthony Astrachan is a free-lance writer 
formerly with the Washington Posts Moscow 
bureau. 
Sonny Kleinfield is a staff writer for the Wall 
Street Journal. 
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...and now its time 


for a Cutty. 
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Despite inflation and 
soaring fuel costs, an 
airline ticket remains a 


1975 bargain. 
From 1948 to 1975 — 


* the price of round steak 
went up 120% 

e qa pair of men's shoes 
went up 127% 

e a pair of blue jeans 
went up 226% 

e the cost of a car rose 


261%.* 


Yet the price of a 
roundtrip airline ticket 
from New York to San 


Jets and Jeans 








travel. That's why the 
airlines today are the 
domirant form of public 
passenger transportation 
between our cities, and 
between this country and 
the rest of the world. 


= Francisco during 

those 27 years rose just 
18% — and you get there 
twice as fast. During that 
time the average airline 
fare went up 22%, while 
the overall Consumer 
Price Index rose 123%. 
In many cases, with 
today's special fares, 
travel by air is cheaper 
and, of course, 
faster than by car, 
bus or rail. 

The U.S. sched- 
uled airline system, 
with its speed, cost, 
convenience and 
reliability, adds up 
to your best deal in 















*Source: Consumer Price Index & manufacturers. Air fares as of August 15, 1975 


THE AIRLINES OF AMERICA 


Public Transportation at its best. 


Air Tranenart Aeeariatian af American 17090 Naur York Avon NW WUlAchinetan DM Oonnn& 





Wallace: 
A Politician 
to Live Without 


by Thomas Griffith 


= [Jae you ever imagined what it 
— AL must have been like to live all 
- your life during the long reign of one 
- of those powerful kings that Shake- 
-.. Sspeare or the historians tell us about? 
~ The random oppression itself—the 

cruelty of soldiers from which there was 
- no appeal; the arbitrary judgments of 
bristling little bureaucrats bursting with 
royal authority—this would be the aw- 
ful, unchanging reality. But I wonder 
whether the fact of having the same 
_ person on the throne would, in the end, 
_ get you most. Even in this impatient 
democracy of ours, we have to endure 
public figures longer than we should. 
Franklin Roosevelt stayed too long. | 
= know friends who dread the prospect of 
. an endless dynasty of ambitious Ken- 
nedys. For myself, I have long resented 

Richard Nixon's thirty-year presence in 
my life—that clever, persistent, furtive, 

nasty, and inescapable presence. Now 

that we no longer have Nixon to kick 

around, now that we don't have to put 

up with him kicking us around either, | 

have a new candidate for political 
= Oblivion: George Corley Wallace. 

The infuriating thing about George 
Wallace is that though he is never go- 
~ ing to get the office he pursues, the very 
_ fact of his being in every presidential 
. campaign is enough to lower the tone, 
— confuse the issues, and add to the pre- 

 vailing despair about democracy. He 
- continues high in the Democratic polls. 
. Ronald Reagan makes sheep's eyes at 

. him. Teddy Kennedy made a pilgrim- 
age south not too many moons ago to 
share a platform with Wallace. Ford ac- 
knowledges that on domestic issues, his 
views and Wallace's *have many sim- 
ilarities.” (Pd respect Ford more if he 
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had stressed their dissimilarities.) No- 
body in public life likes Wallace per- 
sonally, and he has never attracted a 
first-rate political figure to his side, but 
politicians avidly covet the audience he 
gathers. William Rusher, the publisher 
of William F. Buckley's National Re- 
view, talks of forming a new political 
party which would join Buckleyite eco- 
nomic conservatives with Wallace's “so- 
cial conservatism"—an unholy and un- 
likely merger, if I ever heard one, of 
snobs, fat cats, and the resentful lower- 
middle class. George Wallace might not 
be able to hold his own at a Buckley 
salon in such intellectual company, but 
he does have an intuitive, beady-eyed 
suspicion of ambitious respec:ables. His 
turf is not for sale or rent; he goes with 
the lease. 


T he learned of all varieties misjudge 
Wallace. Seeing his capacity to give 
an audience red meat to feed on, 
watching as his rasping, whiny voice, 
coming from a distant, bullet-proof po- 
dium, rains down from loudspeakers, 
stirring up crowds, intellectuals have 
seen in him the native American fascist 
leader whose coming Sinclair Lewis 
foretold. Those who felt this way must 
have thought it proper retribution when 
a man who lived by inflaming passions 
was shot at by an assassin—but poetic 
justice is not that symmetrical, and the 
nut who shot Wallace had been just as 
prepared to shoot a different target a 
week earlier. 

Wealthy right-wingers, likewise mis- 
judging Wallace, have been willing to 
underwrite him, hoping to manipulate 
him to their own ends. Wallace is too 
disorganized to pull off anything by 
himself, and too cantankerously himself 
to be delivered to someone else’s line: 
he would feel uncomfortable away from 
his own reading of the crowds he plays 
and sways so well. For what makes 
Wallace so formidable, and yet so inef- 
fectual, is that he is only a reflector, a 
thermostat of the wintry state of the 
world. He has the demagogue's finely 
tuned sensitivity for what turns on au- 
diences and touches their nerves. He is 
their discontents, disappointments, and 
resentments given raucous voice, the 
Pied Piper of the Sick and Tired vote. 
He is calculating and cunning, of 
course, but he understands the crowd's 
prejudices because he shares them. He 
IS good at articulating discontents, but 
hopeless at remedying them. 

You can look in vain through his 
speeches for any real program; it comes 





to no more than "sending them a mes- 
sage" up in Washington, which—like 
such other Wallace applause-getters as 
threatening to stand in the doorway at 
the University of Alabama, or to run 
over demonstrators—is bravado without 
content. The only time I ever spent 
with George Wallace (it was before he 
was shot), I found him to be a restless. 
cocky little bantam, quick of tongue, 
moody, capable of grave, attentive cour- 
tesies to my wife (“Now you've met the 
American Hitler,” he said to her at the 
end of our visit), at moments almost 
likable, but untrustworthy, menacing, 
flashily cheap, and—though one knew 
better—touching. 

I tried to elicit his views on some of 
the subjects any President lives with— 
defense budgets, détente, the Middle 
East, taxes—and found him surprisingly 
indifferent, uninformed, and incurious 
about them all. I wonder whether he 
even reads such news in the daily pa- 
per. His responses were at the level of 
the loudest mouth around a filling sta- 
üon or a firehouse: instant, uncon- 
sidered, dogmatic. Marshall Frady, who 
has made a fine biography out of a 
mingled fascination and alarm at Wal- 
lace's "almost innocent rapacity." con- 
cluded that, as a person. Wallace was 
curiously substanceless: “What one 
briefly glimpses of him on television is 
really all that he is every day of his life, 
from waking to sleeping." 


allace's identification with his au- 

dience is at once weakness and 
strength. Attack Wallace and you are 
attacking "all you good people" in the 
audience, on whose behalf Wallace 
bravely stands up to the big folks, 
"those, eastern moneyed boys that look 
down their nose at every southerner 
and every Alabaman and call us red- 
necks, woolhats, pea-pickers and peck- 
erwoods." His scorn for the hifalutin’, 
and his gift for ridiculing it, makes fine 
theater; the crowds can't hear often 
enough about those pointy-headed in- 
tellectuals who are unable even to park 
their bicycles straight, those bureaucrats 
with peanut butter sandwiches in their 
briefcases. "Hell. we got too much dig- 
nity in government now, what we need 
Is some meanness.” He is a connoisseur 
of weaknesses, and knows well the in- 
tellectual’s guilty secret: “They don't 
have any faith in people. A lot of them 
don't really like people, when you get 
right down to it.” How are you going 
Re uM we mS S 


Thomas Griffith’s latest book is How True 


to separate such a mam from his au- 
diences? 

But he is their prisoner, too. 

Maybe he doesn't dare to learn more 


about any subject, or study and reflect 


upon it, for fear that this alien knowl- 
edge of the complexity of problems 
would separate him from his crowds. So 
all he can de is declaim grievances, not 
respond to them. Now, you may believe 
that, as politicians, such men as Ford, 
Humphrey, Muskie, Jackson, and Udall 
are tedious. wrongheaded, or unin- 
spired, but at least each. after years in 
Congress, understands how public de- 
bate shapes itself, knows the context 
and confines of issues. Not George Cor- 
ley Wallace. He has only invective to 
offer. 

Hear him talk: “We want a national 
leadership that does not condone or ex- 
plain away lawlessness.” Or: "I want 
treasonable acts punished!" (Who 
doesn't?) Wallace is a master of the dis- 
connected comparison: "The Supreme 
Court says it's okay to send obscene lit- 
erature through the mail but won't let 
little children bow their heads in 
prayer." Listen to his foreign policy: "If 
I were President, I would demand some 
respect. You wouldn't leok me in the 
eye and spit in it-and if you did, I'd 
spit back." 

Perhaps he has never been quite so 
effective since he lost segregation as a 
subject. I remember. in 1971, having 
just toured Mississippi, remarking to 
Wallace that Mississippi seemed to be 
accepting desegregation. "Accept, yes— 
but they dont like it,” Wallace replied. 
“And if I could promise to change it 
and be believed, I could beat any candi- 
date in sight" That admission of the 
limits on how far he ceuld go struck 
me as an epitaph for George Wallace. 

And now Wallace’s 1976 theme is 
“the survivability of the middle class" 
against all its enemies. Senator Thomas 
McIntyre of New Hampshire once com- 
plained that Wallace's speeches are long 
on criticism but short on solutions. 
McIntyre is, of course, right, but Wal- 
lace has a demagogue's ready answer: 
“Its pretty kard to finc solutions to 
clean up messes that he and his col- 
leagues have created.” 


f George Wallace had any real hope 

of winning the presidency. you'd 
think he’d prepare himself for it. But 
it’s only the race that matters to him, or 
rather, the attention, the power, the 
adulation of his followers, the enmity of 
the proud, the crowd excitement he 
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generates, the reckless gambler’s need 
to see how far he can take things. The 
only flaw in this exercise is its futility. 
This may be why he seems more sub- 
dued when he is going through the old 
motions. 

Governor Edwards of Louisiana is 
convinced that beyond a sizable minor- 
ity of voters that Wallace has locked 
up. Wallace *runs out of gas." Others 
have tried to steal his followers. Nixon 
once used innuendo to play on the 
same crude emotions of Joe McCarthy's 
anticommunism, while professing him- 
self statesmanlike, and later used busing 
to signal himself a white-collar Wallace- 
ite. You don't beat Wallace that way. 
you only lower vourself. But just as big 
a mistake is to dismiss Wallace's 
people as yahoos, galoots, and bigots. 
Wallace himself knows better than that: 
he never forgets the meanness in 
people, and plays to that, yet he never 
condescends to them, either. When he 
talks about “Poles and Eyetalians, good 
people like that" up North, “the 
workin’ folks all over our country 
who're getting fed up." the plant work- 
ers, insurance salesmen, small trades- 
people, and switchboard operators, he 
thinks them “good people," neglected 
people, without airs, and in need of a 
spokesman like him. 

Good people? They are, after all, the 
same people that Franklin Roosevelt 
once gave hope to—those deserving 
"little people" whom liberals over- 
romanticized and have since fastidiously 
disowned. Someday a new political 
leader, not despising them but under- 
standing them, will find a positive key 
to their affections again. Now they have 
only the negativism of George Wallace. 

What a dismal prospect faces us in 
1976: George Wallace the spoiler, sit- 
ting there spittin’ back, and infesting 
the body politic with those second-rate 
hacks he attracts as convention dele- 
gates. And finally going nowhere. But it 
will be a prospect more dismal should 
other candidates, those who pretend to 
responsibility and honor, try to outbid 
Wallace, using his means and methods. 
The worst danger of Wallace is not 
himself, but the shabby and cynical 
strategies he leads other candidates into. 
Better simply to let his forces crest and 
then spend themselves on the shore. 
And, mind you, should either major po- 
litical party in 1976 seek to buy Wallace 
off, placing him on the ticket where he 
would be one heartbeat away from the 
presidency, I predict that party will go 
down to certain and deserved defeat. 
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SLEUTHING 


Sir: Although Clifford D. May pro- 
. Vided a generally accurate look at pri- 


vate detectives in your August issue 
("Whatever Happened to Sam 
Spade?"), his literary remarks were less 
reliable. 
. Mr. May implied that Dashiell Ham- 
mett did not complete another novel 
because of the McCarthy troubles of 
the 1950s. What Mr. May fails to men- 
tion is that Hammett did not complete 
and publish any more novels after The 
Thin Man in 1934. 

R. D. HELDENFELS 

Newport News, Va. 


SiR: Mr. May is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. In Hamlet it is the elder 
Hamlet's. ghost who reveals the identity 
of Claudius, the murderer, and his 
modus operandi. There is no “secret in- 


— former,” and. I doubt that even with a 
goodly stretch of the imagination the 


ghost could be classed as one. 
Furthermore, Hamlet does little that 


—. might be called “sleuthing.” Therefore, 


it cannot be a detective story or play. I 
can't see why Mr. May decided to drag 
all this bunk into a perfectly good ar- 


- ticle. Shakespeare is timeless, but 


please, don’t make more of him than 
what he was. : 

PETER OBST 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sir: Clifford D. May writes of the crea- 
tion of Sherlock Holmes by Conan 
— Doyle: “The detective's surname is be- 


lieved by some to have been a tribute 
to American Supreme Court Justice Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes." Mr. May then 
goes on to misquote my good friend, 
Dr. Julian Wolff, on the same subject. 
In 1887, Oliver Wendell Holmes II 
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THE MAIL 


was a distinguished legal scholar on the 

bench of the Massachusetts Supreme 

Court. Conan Doyle probably knew and 

respected the son, but Sherlock Holmes 
was named in tribute to the father. 

WILLIAM D. JENKINS 

New York, N. Y. 


Clifford May replies: 

It is true that Hammett did not pub- 
lish after 1934, but he did continue to 
write. He also painted, studied a wide 
range of subjects. and edited a fine 
Army newspaper while serving in the 
Aleutians during World War II (he vol- 
unteered at the age of forty-eight). 

After the war the possibility remained 
that he would finally begin the “new 
literary life" (Lillian Hellman's words) 
that he meant to start for so long. 
Prison destroyed that possibility. *Ham- 
mett was ruined by McCarthyism," says 
Lillian Hellman. 

Mr. Obst, *vou would pluck out the 
heart of my mystery" (Hamlet, III, 
11,389) and do “find quarrel in a straw” 
(IV.iv,53). 

Certainly the ghost is a "secret in- 
former." And while my tone was essen- 
tially tongue-in-cheek, you must admit 
that Hamlet does “catch the conscience 
of the King" (ILi1,641), and that his 
overall method ef operation—"By in- 
directions find directions out” (II,i,63)— 
is not unlike that of other fictional 
sleuths. 

Mr. Jenkins makes a strong case in 
favor of the father, but I did not mis- 
quote Dr. Wolff or anyone else. Dr. 
Wolff and I even discussed whether 
"Holmesian" concepts of justice were 
identical in the writings of both Conan 
Doyle and the esteemed Supreme Court 
justice. I might also direct Mr. Jenkins’ 
attention to the following passage by 
Professor Harry Shefter (from The 


Great Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, 
New York, 1972, "Biographical Back- 
ground,” p. 4): “The name Sherlock 
Holmes derives from . . . Justice of the 
Supreme Court Oliver Wendell 
Holmes." 


HITS, RUNS, ERRORS 


Sir: David Markson (“A Day for Addie 
Joss," August Atlantic) erred in his 
statement that Home Run Baker’s four 
consecutive home run crowns were sur- 
passed only by Babe Ruth’s six. He 
forgot Ralph Kiner’s seven straight in 
his first seven years in the majors. 


JEFFREY RICHMAN 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


SIR: I object to David Markson’s glib 
assumption, implicit throughout the ar- 
ücle, that ballplayers of the Ty Cobb 
era were better than today's players just 
because their records were better. 

Such objective criteria as we do 
have—for example. the continual break- 
ing of track and field records—suggest 
that modern-day athletes are much big- 
ger, stronger, and faster than those of a 
few generations ago. And à hundred in- 
novations since then liave combined to 
change the meaning of those old statis- 
tics. If Cobb had had to play five night 
games a week, fly coast to coast, face 
an assortment of trick-ball-throwing re- 
lief pitchers and fielders with oversized 
gloves, would he have hit anything like 
367 lifetime? Who can say? 

DAVID CORCORAN 
Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 


David Markson replies: 

I didn't err in stating that Home Run 
Baker's four consecutive home run titles 
were surpassed only by Babe Ruth's six. 
I said “Only Babe Ruth in the same 


league, with six in a row, dominated for 
a longer stretch.” I’m fully aware of Ki- 
ner's seven straight titles: but he was in 
the other league, of course. 

Deep down, I know Mr. Corcoran is 
right; put them into a magic time ma- 
chine, and today's stars would prove far 
superior. Still, my whele theme was 
nostalgia, as much a part of baseball's 
lore as any statistics. Life's grim; let's 
cherish our old dreams. 


SWEET AND SOUR 


Sin: “Sweet and Sour” by John Pekka- 
nen and Mathea Falco (July Atlantic) is 
an example of highly slanted reporting 
by authors with seemingly unqualified 
backgrounds apparently writing on be- 
half of some group with strong prej- 
udices against sugar usage. 

According to the writers, "One dis- 
ease for which sugar is unquestionably 
responsible is tooth decay." This flat, 
unqualified statement disregards what 
dental researchers recognize, namely, 
that for caries to develop there must be 
proper surroundings (ic, mouth and 
tooth confommation), microorganisms 
capable of producing acids which cause 
caries, and a medium on which such 
microorganisms feed. Sugar has been 
recognized as part of the latter medium 
(trace materials are necessary for micro- 
bial growth as well as human growth). 
Other carbohydrates also serve as a 
growth medium for the microorganisms. 

No meaningful scientific data estab- 
lishes any relationship of sugar to coro- 
nary heart disease (CHD), despite the 
claims of Dr. Yudkin. Yudkin's position 
has been invalidated no: onlv by Dr. 
Keys but also by Dr. A. R. P. Walker. 
who states, in part: “. .. bearing in 
mind the multifactorial etiology of 
CHD. it is questionable whether, within 
a given context, major inerimination of 
sugar is possible.” 

A report om diet and coronary heart 
disease was made in 1974 by the Advi- 
sory Panel of the Committee on Medi- 
cal Aspects of Food Policy (Nutrition) 
on Diet in relation to Cardiovascular 
and Cerebrovascular Disease (England). 
Dr. Yudkin was a member of this com- 
mittee and voiced a minority opinion to 
the effect that the panel emphasized the 
role of fats and de-emphasized the role 
of sucrose in CHD. The majority of this 
authoritative panel deemed otherwise. 

Diabetes is not caused by sugar in- 
take. No one knows what causes diabe- 
tes. Many diabetics cie of heart disease, 
a major risk factor being obesity; and 
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BIG OIL vs. THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


A fact-filled, readable analysis of the eco- 
nomics and power of the oil cartel. Written 
by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, prominent Wash- 
ington economist and former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, and his associate economists. 
Published by the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
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for many if not most persons, obesity 
can be traced to an energy imbalance. 
That is, they take in more in calories 
than they expend in exercise. 
Comments in the article regarding the 
petition of The Center for Science in 
the Public Interest for a maximum of 
10 percent sugar in ready-to-eat cereals 
sorely underplays FDA Commissioner 
Schmidt's comments on rejecting the 
petition. Perhaps the most searching in- 
dictment of CSPI’s method of operating 
is the Commissioner’s remark to CSPI: 
“Your petition simply does not address 
these scientific issues in a straight- 
forward and candid way, discussing 
both sides of the issues and the current 
state of the scientific literature." The 
same comment applies equally to the 
Pekkanen-Falco article. 
Criticizing the USDA Handbook No. 
8 on Composition of Foods for lumping 
all carbohydrates together is just poor 
reporting. A phone call would have un- 
covered the facts that the handbook is 
currently being revised and that it is 
only very recently that methods of car- 
bohydrate analysis in food products 
have been reduced to practice. These 
methods are, we understand, currently 
being evaluated at the USDA. 
G. Norris BOLLENBACK, PH.D. 


The Sugar Association, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mathea Falco and John Pekkanen reply: 

One of Mr. Bollenback’s chief objec- 
tions is that we did not mention the 
variables involved in diabetes. choosing 
instead to isolate sugar as the sole cau- 
sal factor. That is flatly false, as a care- 
ful reading of our article will show. We 
noted that a genetic tendency to diabe- 
tes must be present and specifically said 
that “no one argues, that high sugar 
consumption alone causes diabetes.” 

Mr. Bollenback suggests that we 
Strongly implicated sugar in tooth de- 
cay, and he is right. We did so because 
every researcher we spoke with—in- 
cluding Dr. Abraham Nizel, professor 
of nutrition and dentistry at Tufts Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Jean Mayer of Har- 
vard—implicated sugar unequivocally. 

Mr. Bollenback says we were captives 
of the antisugar people. He ignores the 
fact that the opinions of Dr. Frederick 
Stare and Dr. Ancel Keys. both of 
whom discount sugar as a health haz- 
ard, were noted prominently in the ar- 
ticle. As for his other objections, the 
weakness of his arguments speaks for it- 
self. Mr. Bollenback read into the ar- 
ticle precisely what he wanted. 
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WHY JOHNNY CAN’T RUN 


SIR: "Why Johnny Can't Run" (August 
Atlantic) struck a responsive chord in 
me. I was a “classic fat boy" who only 
recently shed his fatness and got inter- 
ested in skiing, tennis, and cycling. To 
this day I detest team sports and macho 
competition. The system of movement 
education that the article outlines is a 
godsend—I only hope that it makes its 
way north of the border quickly. Our 
kids could use it too. 


DAVID A. BASSKIN 
Willowdale, Ont. 


SIR: "Why Johnny Can't Run" was long 
past due. 

It's been twelve years since I was in a 
high school gym class, but I'll never 
forget those days and miror horror 
stories. 

A polio victim at age five, I was left 
with only a slight limp. But do you 
think I got any encouragement from the 
teachers to develop my weak leg mus- 
cles? At sixteen, being last every time in 
the 60-yard dash and mile run was 
more than I could bear. 

One day someone stole my tennis 
shoes from the locker room. My pun- 
ishment was five laps around the track 
. . . barefoot. Made about as much 
sense to me then as it does now. 


GORDON CHESY 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: Three cheers and a tiger for 
George Leonard, for pointing out why 
Johnny can't run. 

From the gym teacher's crew-cut to 
the devastating effect on one's self- 
image, everything tallied with what I’ve 
tried to forget about high school P. E. 
Until you've been successively and pub- 
licly demoted from participant in the 
Sports Day calisthenics team to the per- 
son in charge of the record player to 
the person who opens the door for the 
parents, you dont know what humili- 
ation is. 

MAUREEN CARDEN 
Montreal, Que. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: Larry L. King's article, “Williams 
for the Defense" (July Atlantic), was 
humorous and interesting. though not 
factually correct. As one of the “dozen 
technical experts |who attempted] to ex- 
plain how and when money circulates 
once printed," I feel my effort was in 
vain if not even the press could associ- 


ate the relevance of my testimony with 
other evidence presented at the trial. 

King appears to be confused by the 
two batches of notes, each of $10,000. 
The first of these contained forty-nine 
notes bearing the signature of George 
Shultz, while the second batch con- 
tained no notes bearing Shultz's signa- 
ture, and it was this currency that was 
found in Jacobsen's lockbox. Therefore, 
it was not the notes signed by Shultz 
that caused Jacobsen to cooperate with 
the Federal authorities, but rather evi- 
dence presented by the representatives 
of the Federal Reserve banks that cer- 
tain notes removed from the lockbox 
could not have been there since 1971. 
as their serial numbers showed they 
were not issued for circulation until 1973. 

Jacobsen's story of holding the notes 
intact since 1971 probably would have 
stood up except for the records main- 
tained by the Federal Reserve banks. 

I have encountered difficulty in trying 
to explain the role that the Federal Re- 
serve representatives played in the trial, 
and King's statement that we were 
"proving that money is green and has 
numbers on it" has not simplified my 
task. The evidence we presented was 
impartial—neither for nor against Con- 
nally. It was submitted to the Watergate 
"Special Prosecution Force in response 
to subpoenas, and our subsequent pres- 
ence at the trial was likewise in re- 
sponse to subpoenas. We were pleased, 
however, that the condition of our 
records was such that they qualified for 
presentation in court. 

STANLEY B. LACKS 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?" 


We also offer a pastry trav of other financial services. 
including variable annuities, mutual funds and investment counseling. 
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Adam Smith, formerly of Wall Street, 
sets out on the road to psychic 

health, higher understanding, Nirvana; 
and along comes a character in a bed 
sheet off the Air India flight, and 

he says, "Why dont you say gazoom 
gazoom gazoom." And it works! 


n the first day of Christmas, my alleged 
true love gave to me a silver pillbox. In- 
furiating. It was true, of course, that gen- 
tlemen of finance consumed pain-easing pills, trav- 
eled with them, and even offered them to each 
other, but then, there was a lot of pain around. 
Fund managers chewed absently on antacids, won- 
dering where the last hundred million went so 
quickly. When you met them, they might offer you 
one, as if proffering a cigarette or a Life Saver. A 
high-risk, high-stress profession, wrote one psy- 
chologist in a paper. No wonder drug companies 
had such nice profit margins, and sold at such high 
premiums. 

Two gallants of mv acquaintance wrote one of 
the best short reports ! have ever read. The univer- 
sity portfolio they managed was down by a little 
over two hundred milhon dollars. (Do you know 





BY ADAM SMITH 


how long it takes to raise two hundred million dol- 
lars?) They remained fully invested, they said, be- 
cause things were so bad thev thought they could 
get no worse. “The light we saw at the end of the 
tunnel," they said, *was a freight train coming the 
other way." 

Some people disappeared from the money busi- 
ness, and some disappeared right off the planet, 
ahead of schedule. If somebody had a heart attack, 
we said, oh, sorry, when will he be back in the of- 
fice? It was certainly a statistical aberration when I 
lost my panel, the investment strategy panel I 
moderated at the annual convention. My panelists 
were in their thirties and forties and not fat and 
they liked their work, so sta-istically they should 
not have exited with one hear: attack, one ulcer at- 
tack, and one something I forzet. We recruited an- 
other panel without even a moment of silence for 
our fallen comrades. Very cool, very macho, the 
show must go on. 

I took a working sabbatical. I was going to do 
some research on health. I would leave my nine- 
foot teak desk, my phone with all its buttons lit 
up, and my totally filled-in Month at a Glance cal- 
endar, go find some answers, and be welcomed 
back to the business community, like the first Arap- 
aho that came back to his horseless tribe with a 
Pawnee pinto. Look, fellas, now we can go twice as 
fast. I thought this might take a couple of months 
but well worth it, very important. (I could return 


Copyright € 1975, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 








THAT WAS HOW IT BEGAN. 
NONEXISTENT PTERODACTYLS 


FLAPPING THEIR GREAT 
WINGS OVER FALLEN 
SECURITY ANALYSTS. 


the silver pillbox with the appropriate insult.) 
There was something else, misty, unarticulated, in 
this program. One of my convention panelists had 
told me what his plans were, just as soon as he 
had enough time and enough money. He certainly 
had enough money, but he had had time back 
when he thought he didn't, and then he didn't. 

The first physicians I consulted in this venture 
had all the same symptoms as my compatriots. We 
have to take it easier, they said wisely. Then they 
would answer the phone, rub their eyes, and say, 
yes, they would cover for their buddy till midnight. 
And then they would say, what's happening, my 
Gawd, my stocks are down 40 percent, we may 
have to sell our ski condominium, unless we raise 
our fees. 

I would not have believed, at the outset, that | 
would be spending any time with exotics like Ti- 
betan lamas and witch doctors and gentlemen who 
had beards and wore funny clothes. I did not have 
a beard and I did not own any funny clothes. 1 
would not have believed that I would ever sit in a 
room chanting a Sanskrit syllable, or drawing a 
lotus in the air with a $1.98 G. Schirmer recorder. 

Minds. The trouble is minds, not organic medi- 
cine, not some germ that comes flying through the 
air looking for a home. This is Dr. Hans Selye, 
sixty-eight years old, the distinguished dean of 
stress medicine. Stress is “a physiologic response 
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Adam Smith is the author of The Money Game. This 
excerpt is drawn from his forthcoming book. Powers 

of Mind. 





inappropriate to the situation." Misfired signals be- 
tween mind and body. The physiologic response is 
the caveman's response when the shadow of a 
pterodactyl falls over him. Adrenal secretions in- 
crease and muscles tense and the coagulation 
chemistry gets ready to resist wounds. Fight or 
flight. But what pterodactyl is this? They tell you: 
the market is down twenty points, or, the vice 
president wants to see you, or, this whole operation 
is going to be shut down and moved to Chicago. 
Blam, pterodactyl time. Gives you, says Dr. Selye, 
headaches, insomnia, high blood pressure, sinus, 
ulcers. rheumatism, cardiovascular and kidney dis- 
ease. And more. One from Column A, one from 
Column B. Some people have a pterodactyl every 
day. Why? An imbalance, says Dr. Selye, an im- 
balance. In what? In living. Western medicine 
doesn't extend its authority there, except to say 
take it easy, take off some weight, watch your diet. 

So: lots of explorers have headed west by going 
east, saying, there must be a better way, and that 
was how this venture in—what? It's hard to define, 
some sort of psychology or awareness, maybe. 
That was how it began. Nonexistent pterodactyls 
flapping their great wings over fallen security 
analysts. 


f all the mind trips l've tried, the simplest 
and most astonishing is meditation; simple 
because it is simple, astonishing because it 

has produced a great service industry. And the 

McDonald's of the meditation business is Transcen- 
dental Meditation. The McDonald's or maybe the 

Howard Johnson's: a relatively low fixed price, a 

standard item, and increasing numbers of fran- 

chises or outlets. Like McDonald's, TM suggests, 

“You deserve a break today," in fact, you deserve 

two, twenty minutes in the morning and twenty 
minutes in the evening. TM has processed about 
half a million Americans, most of them in the last 
four or five years, and that gives it respectable size 
among service organizations. 

In one sense, TM is a pioneer. Indians have 
been bringing the Vedanta, or Hindu scriptures, 
here for almost a hundred years, but TM made a 
meditation technique work with an audience that 
didn't want to hear any Hindi. And for de-Hindiz- 
ing the technique, TM deserves its success, which 
has been spectacular. 

Transcendental Meditation comes from a gen- 
tleman called Maharishi Mahesh Yogi—born Ma- 
hesh Prasad Varma in 1918 in the Central Prov- 
inces, father forest ranger, degree in physics from 
Allahabad University in 1942, says the official bi- 
ography. Maharishi was on his way to becoming. 
like other members of his caste, a merchant or a 
clerk, and to having a marriage arranged for him, 
when he met one of the major religious leaders of 
India: Swami Brahmanada Saraswati, the Jadgad- 


guru Bhagwan Shankaracharya, and he became a 
disciple and spent thirteen and a half years with 
him. His assignment. given when it became time 
for the master to leave his body, was to find a 
simple form of meditation for everyone to practice. 
Maharishi spent two years in a cave in the Hima- 
layas and emerged with TM. (Two years in a cave, 
for a religious Indian, is like two years at the Har- 
vard Business School for a commercial banker.) 

Maharishi seems to have started his efforts quite 
innocently, without any great world plan, talking 
to Indian businessmen. His instincts steered him in 
the direction of acceleration; things moved faster 
in the West, so by 1960 he was setting up the In- 
ternational Meditation Society in London. Being 
pragmatic in nature, he was not afraid to use ra- 
dio, television, and public relations—an approach 
that, needless to say. did not go down well with 
the gurus left in India. By the late 1960s he had 
as followers the Beatles and Mia Farrow; John 
Lennon once spent eight hours a day meditating 
with the Maharishi in the Himalayas. The bearded, 
giggly presence of the Maharishi became familiar 
on the talk shows: there was Maharishi on Johnny 
Carson. ! 

And that crested and passed. The Maharishi 
went on a nationwide tour with the Beach Boys, 
and nobody came. The tour had to be canceled, 
and it looked like TM was another one of those 
Sixties things, fading with the natural rhythms of 
time. Within a couple of years, the Maharishi was 
to say he had failed in his mission, and yet even 
as he spoke another wave was beginning to curl. 

When I signed up for TM, I had already been 
through a year of other trips that involved medi- 
tations, and my attitude was more that of an engi- 
neer taking apart somebody else's widget—well, 
let's see how they dc it. Unlike most of my TM 
classmates, I did not have a friend who had just 
done it, and also unlike my TM classmates, I had 
been through much of the literature of meditation. 

Our first lecture was in a university building. On 
the table in our room were glossy reprints of arti- 
cles from Scientific American and the Wall Street 
Journal telling us how TM would fix us up. with 
color charts in them of stress relief. TM's own lit- 
erature was there alsc. Our instructor was a clean- 
cut junior called Buzz, who wore a sports jacket 
and loafers, and whe smiled a lot. The audience 
was naturally mostly students, but with a sprin- 
kling of older people, for the TM lectures were ad- 
vertised—mostly in diners and on tree trunks, it 
seemed to me—over a wide area. 

*Anybody can do this," Buzz said, "no matter how 
old or how smart. As we meditate we become clearer, 
you can do more, students get better grades, the 
mind doesn't wander. TM rest is deeper than sleep. 
It gets rid of really deep stresses. It helps your rela- 
tionship with other people. You will get along better 
with your roommates.” 





The Meditation Game 


What we would do, if we wanted to sign up, was 
to come to two lectures, and then be initiated on 
the weekend, and then one more lecture and one 
more weekend-that's all there was. 

*Previously, we had three states of con- 
sciousness," Buzz said. "Waking, sleeping, and 
dreaming. This is the fourth state, cosmic and all- 
inclusive. The mind is evolutionary, a blessing of 
the Creator, approaching the Infinite One"—Buzz 
giggled a bit, and the audience got restless—“but 
there's nothing to believe in TM. You don't have 
to believe in anything. And nothing to give up." 

“Is this the same as yoga?" somebody wanted to 
know. 

“No, all you do in TM is sit still,” Buzz said. 
“Yoga will give you a charley horse. Zen monks 
meditate for twenty-five years to get the same re- 
sult TM will give you in two weeks. It's different 
from concentration, and from contemplation." 

TM, said Buzz, uses a sound. Different sounds 
match different people—you and your roommate 
might not like the same music. A sound in the Ve- 
dic tradition is a mantra. Each of us woulc get his 
own mantra. Were all the mantras really individ- 
ual? They were, though there were far more people 
than mantras, since 20,000 people a month were 
signing up for TM. How do the instructors match 
the mantra to the individua I wanted to know. 
Buzz said you went to a teacher training course— 
ten or twelve weeks—and learned how to do this, 
but it was privileged information how it was done. 
We would fill out a questiornaire, have an inter- 
view, and get our mantras. 

“Never,” Buzz said, “tell anybody your mantra. 
That will ruin the whole effect." How come? "We 
have found that through experience. Your mantra 
is secret. Every once in a while somebody goes 
through TM, and then a friend gets interes:ed, and 
they tell the friend the mantra, just to save the ini- 
tiation fee. It doesn't work. There was a guy in 
Rhode Island who used somebody else's mantra 
and he got edgy and irritable and lost energy. It's 
worth the fee." The fee was $45 for students and 
$75 for adults. The fee for adults is now up to 
$125. 


e filled out questionnaires, and we made . 
appointments for Saturday. 

"Bring six to twelve fresh flowers, two 
to three sweet fresh whole fruit, and a clean white 
handkerchief. And the fee for the course," Buzz 
said. “Don’t eat a lot. And we ask that you not use 
any recreational chemicals while you are learning 
TM. Give it a chance to work. We find that many 
people cut down on their recreational chemicals af- 
ter learning meditation." 

Hands went up in the aucience. What kind of 
fruit? What kind of flowers? They wanted to be 
told exactly. A// recreational chemicals? 
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On Saturday I reported with one apple, one or- 
ange, one white handkerchief, and a bouquet from 
the florist. We were in the basement of a university 
building. No English 212 today. One at a time, we 
went into the initiation room (English 212). Can- 
dles, incense, fruit, lots of flowers, very pretty. 

It was so dark in the room I could barely see 
the pictures scotch-taped on the wall: Maharishi, I 
supposed, and Guru Dev, his teacher. The offer- 
ings, said Buzz, were symbolic, flower of life, fruit 
the seed of life, and the handkerchief, the 
cleansing of the spirit. Buzz went through a ten- 
minute ceremony, all by himself and all in San- 
skrit, with rice, salt, and sandalwood. 

"What was that?" I said when he stopped. 

"That's the ceremony, initiation," Buzz said. 
"Some of it is the names of the masters who pre- 
served the technique. We're grateful to the Vedic 
tradition for having preserved it; it's as applicable 
today as thousands of years ago. Okay, I’m going 
to give you your mantra. The mantra is mean- 
ingless, a sound whose effect is known. Your man- 
tra is Shiam.”* 

"Shiam?" | said. “Shiam? You sure Shiam is 
mine?" 

Buzz looked stunned. What's the matter with 
Shiam? And I was thinking: You sure it's Shiam 
and not Shiom? And I had been looking for some 
basic Sanskrit sound, Hum or Aum or Hrim or 
Bam; I didn't exactly remember Shiam. And I was 
also remembering an unpublished article on the 
"rise times" of sounds in physiological psychology, 
how mantras were always soft and melliflucus, 
never any k's, nothing sharp, lots of soft mmm's 
and o's, see, Campbell's Soup is secretly condi- 
üoning you, they have you going mmm-mmm 
good. 

"Shiam," Buzz said. “Let’s say it." We said it. 
"Okay, just keep it going, to yourself, and if 
thoughts come let them come, and don't try.” We 
closed our eyes. I could see the letters: SHIAM. 
Then I thought, I bet these guys screwed up my 
mantra, that one doesn't sound quite right, there's 
no quality these days, car mechanics fake repairs; 
plumbers, no craftsmen left; but at the same time I 
knew just as many mantras as Buzz, so | thought, 
well, what the hell, they all work, and I kept it go- 
ing. It was very quiet. Toward the end of the 
twenty-minute period I peeked a couple of times. 
Buzz had his eyes shut and was breathing evenly. I 
tried at a couple of different speeds. Shiam, slow, 
and Shiam Shiam Shiam, fast. It doesn't have to 
stay consistent. "Very slowly, open vour eyes," 
Buzz said. "Take a couple of minutes to come 
Out." Was it easy? Yes. Was it pleasant? Yes. Did 
thee mantra change, get faster or slower or dis- 
appear? Yes. Did thoughts come? Yes. Good. 

Buzz said I could have my handkerchief and 


*Use of this mantra by unauthorized personnel is strictly for- 
bidden.—A. S. 
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flowers and fruit back. I took the handkerchief, I 
ate the apple, and I left the orange and the flow- 
ers. 

In our midweek sessions, we discussed our expe- 
riences and asked questions. Did anybody forget 
their mantra? Some people had. Okay, don’t worry 
about it, if it doesn’t come back in a couple of 
days, call your instructor. Did the mantra show up 
sometimes when it wasn’t TM time? Tell it cheer- 
fully to go away, like a friend who has dropped in 
when you’re working. Did people fall asleep while 
meditating? That’s okay, that’s a good meditation, 
wake up and finish. Did a lot of thoughts come? 
That’s okay, just notice the thoughts and go back 
to the mantra. Why weren’t we getting progres- 
sively better? Because there's always the release of 
stress, until the very last stress is relieved. and 
that's pure consciousness. When youre in pure 
consciousness, do you know it? No, you know it 
later. Does the appearance of the thought corre- 
spond in intensity to the stress released? No. A lot 
of people hadn't noticed any change in themselves. 
You won't notice the change, it's like staring at a 
rosebud all night; by morning it's bloomed, but it's 
hard to notice the changes. 

I asked Buzz, after class, “Is this a good job? 
Part-time?" 

"For me, you mean?" Buzz said. “Well. you 
make a little, but you could certainly make more 
doing something else in the same time." 

There seemed to be a fair dropout rate between 
the first and second weekends. We went to get our 
meditations checked. Close your eyes, open your 
eyes, close them again. Do your meditation. Take 
a couple of minutes to come out when you're 
through. Was it easy? Was it pleasant? Good. 

The girl who was doing my checking sounded 
like a recording. Did thoughts come? Yes. Good, 
the mantra should come as easily and effortlessly 
as the thoughts. We do not concentrate, we do not 
try. Any questions? Yes, do a lot of people think 
this is a waste of time? Yes, but the effects are go- 
ing on whether you think they are or not, just 
keep going. Did a lot of people think they were 
doing it wrong? Yes, just keep going, there is no 
wrong way if you know there is no wrong way, we 
do not concentrate, we do not try. Well, I get the 
meditation part, but where is the transcendental? 
We are transcending thought when the mantra be- 
comes so refined that it disappears, then the mind 
transcends everyday awareness and experiences 
pure awareness, or cosmic consciousness. 

"That name puts people off.” said one of the 
TM hierarchy. *We shouldn't say transcendental, 
we should say approaching transcendental: I wish 
Maharishi had called it creative intelligence.” (The 
Science of Creative Intelligence is the name of a 
course within TM.) 

But is it really different from sitting with your 
eyes shut, or taking a nap? 


he Maharishi may have thought he had failed at 

one point, but events were running independent 

of him. Actually, while TM faded from the news- 
papers, and the Maharishi faded from the talk 
shows, the word-of-mouth on TM continued, so 
that the numbers of people who signed up for the 
course didn't diminish. But the candidates were to 
change character; TM was to shift slowly from the 
exotic, Beatles-gone-to-Himalayas Sixties thing to 
the more traditional Ben Franklin, early-to-bed, 
Dale Carnegie self-help American procedure. At 
the pivot point of this turn was a slight, blond stu- 
dent in Los Angeles. Robert Keith Wallace. Wal- 
lace had begun TM as an undergraduate at 
UCLA, and he was a friend of Jerry Jarvis, 
who had been one of the protagonists in starting 
the Students’ International Meditation Society. 
Wallace proposed a Ph.D. thesis in physiology 
at UCLA. 

“Maharishi had been free to go out with a 
simple technique, because he wasn't part of a reli- 
gious hierarchy, and | was free to try something in 
physiology that nobody with an established reputa- 
tion would want to risk," Wallace said. Maharishi 
liked the idea. Nobody had done anything objec- 
tive, the West was objective, Maharishi said. In In- 
dia, people went uncritically from master to mas- 
ter, without distinguishing techniques. 

For his thesis experiment, Wallace wired up 
twenty-seven meditators. Each subject would 
sit connected to instruments that would record 
continuously. Each subject had a catheter in 
one artery in the arm; the arm would be poked 
through a hole in a curtain so the subjects 
wouldn’t see the instruments and the blood should 
they peek during meditation, because most people 
do not find the sight of their blood gurgling into 
instruments conducive to serenity. The wires were 
on for blood pressure, heart rate, rectal tempera- 
ture, skin resistance, and EEG. The subjects sat 
quietly for thirty minutes, then did twenty to thirty 
minutes of meditation, and then sat quietly again 
for another thirty minutes. 

That must have been some group of meditators. 
I gave them points just for sitting still with all 
those wires and with a catheter in the arm. 

In the middle period, the meditation period, the 
oxygen consumption on inhaling and the carbon 
dioxide on exhaling went way down. A 20 percent 
drop like that really should indicate a lower me- 
tabolism. The EEG showed nice alpha patterns. 
The heart rates slowed by an average of three 
beats per minute. Resistance of the skin to an 
electrical current went up fourfold—the higher 
the skin resistance, the greater the degree of relax- 
ation. 

And how did this differ from a good nap? Well, 
it does. Oxygen consumption starts to drop right 
away with meditation, and it takes a couple of 
hours to start tapering off during sleep. Skin resis- 
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tance increases during sleep, but not as much as 
during meditation. (The carbon dioxide in the 
blood increases during sleep There are, of course, 
different stages of sleep and different patterns 
within those stages.) 

In short, the relaxation Wallace reported was, in- 
deed, deeper than sleep, or than some stages of 
sleep. In fact, he said, the state produced by Tran- 
scendental Meditation was different from waking, 
dreaming, and sleeping. It was a fourth state of 
consciousness. 

Wallace's thesis, “The Physiological Effects of 
Transcendental Meditation,” went off to the prestig- 
ious journal Science. The report, co-authored with 
Herbert Benson, a cardiologist and assistant profes- 
sor of medicine at the Harvard Medical School, 
appeared not only in Science, but in the American 
Journal of Physiology, Scientific American, and the 
New England Journal of Medicine, all very heavy. 

Benson had been in the Public Health Service in 
Puerto Rico, working on blood pressure. Why did 
the Puerto Ricans have fewer cardiac ailments 
than the mainlanders? 

“I give up. Why?" I said. 

"Because of their attitude.” Benson said. “Ma- 
nana. We need some of that if everybody doesn't 
want to keep dying so young, a different attitude.” 

Benson was working on primates at the Harvard 
Medical School, training them to control their 
blood pressure, when the meditators presented 
themselves. Wallace and Benson combined on a 
couple of experiments, and now the results went 
out with the prestige of a Harvard Medical School 
by-line. “Mental states can markedly alter physi- 
ologic function,” wrote Bensen and Wallace. They 
called the meditation state “a wakeful, hypo- 
metabolic physiologic state,” a phrase that went 
ringing through the journals. “Wakeful” because 
the subjects were awake and you would think they 
would have to be asleep tc get those numbers; 
"hypometabolic," well, remember, hypo is “under,” 
Greek, and hyper is "over," excess. A hyper- 
metabolic state—excess, over—accompanies "antici- 
pated stressful situations"; a hypometabolic state 
“may accompany meditatioral states.” What an 
anomaly, a waking state with such low metabo- 
lism! 

Benson was enthused. One third of all the adults 
in this country suffer from definite or borderline 
hypertension, high blood pressure. By meditating, 
he said, “we may be able to prevent and even 
treat it." And, at the same time, Benson said of 
TM: "It appears that . . . TM is the fastest and 
easiest way of doing so at this time." 

The partnership of Benson and Wallace was not 
to last. Wallace was quiet, sircere, soft-spoken, but 
you sensed somehow the steel spring of the divin- 
ity student, the true believer. Wallace was, first 
and foremost, a meditator, a disciple of the Maha- 
rishi; Benson was a physician, a cautious medical 


researcher who had never meditated and didn't in- 
tend to. Benson winced when his enthusiasm 
turned up in sleek reprints at all the TM lectures, 
Herbert Benson, M.D., Harvard Medical School. 

By the time I got to Benson and Wallace, they 
were polite but not really speaking to each other. 
Wallace became the charter president of Maharishi 
International University near Santa Barbara (now 
in Fairfield, Iowa); when you call, the switchboard 
operator says, “M-I-U.” Every course includes “the 
Science of Creative Intelligence" in its title, from 
astronomy on. Benson was back in the lab, so cau- 
tious it took him six months to send me his first 
paper. so cautious he wouldn't even let his stu- 
dents know what he was about to publish in some 
journal, lest somebody leak it to TM and have it 
turn up in the press or in a glossy reprint at the 
TM introductory lecture. For ten months, tracking 
research, I would be calling them alternately, try- 
ing to pin down points: “But Benson says . . .” 
"But Wallace says . . ." Benson said he had a new 
blood pressure study, it was going to come out in 
The Lancet, the distinguished British medical jour- 
nal, and it didn't use TM. Could I see it? No, not 
now. “Herb,” I said, “it takes three years to do a book 
like mine; 7he Lancet will have hit the stands and 
have been gobbled up long before." Nope. Three 
weeks after The Lancet hit the stands I had my copy 
from Herb, for which I thanked him, except that my 
interest had been so whetted that by that time I al- 
ready had my copy from The Lancet. 


he research rolled on. My favorite head- 

bump phrenology journal, The Journal of 

Electroencephalography | and Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, reported that not only did meditators 
have those dollops of alpha, and different thetas 
than sleep has, but the brain-wave rhythms were 
synchronized, and beta spikes were appearing from 
deep meditation. "That's when you're touching 
consciousness, the beta spike," said the TM physi- 
ology people. A California researcher reported that 
TM reduced the symptoms of asthma. Poor damn 
asthmatics, first they got cured by placebo pills 
and then by TM; absolutely nobody will believe 
the trouble'is in their chests. 

By now, researching TM was replacing the sit-in 
in the dean's office of a few years back. In my own 
TM class, two students handed out questionnaires. 
(What they were researching had already been 
done—they didn't seem to know it, but what the 
hell) And the TM people were hitting research 
like a fixed slot machine, and printing it with 
pretty charts on sleek paper. FASTER REACTION 
TIME, said the poster, showing a quarterback with 
his arm cocked, linemen descending upon him. 

The State Legislature of Illinois endorsed TM. 
So did General Davis of the Army War College. 
Joe Namath was into it, and Bill Walton, the bas- 
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ketball pro, and “there are a couple of strong con- 
tenders for the presidency—very strong—who prac- 
tice TM,” said the Research Coordinator. 

I don’t know when Joe Namath and Bill Walton 
do their meditating, but I found it hard to do any- 
thing competitive afterward, for an hour or two. 
You just watch whatever ball it is go by and say, 
oh, nice shot. It’s okay with you, like you’ve had 
two beers. 

Charlie Tart, of Altered States, wrote a journal 
article in response to TM. He said what he seemed 
to do was to churn through the undigested stuff of 
the day, images, thoughts, much as the dream 
mechanism is said to do. The dream mechanism, it 





is said, runs all that stuff through the brain that 
has been run through during the day, trying to get 
it organized on all levels, emotional as well as ra- 
tional. The longer Tart did it, he wrote, the more 
all that churning calmed down, leaving him finally 
calmer, short of bliss, and with an aversion to alco- 
hoL He went on to more complex disciplines, 
where alcohol is considered pretty gross anyway. 

TM put out a booklet for businessmen, Creative 
Intelligence in Business, which said that research 
showed that TM improved behavioral stability, 
lessened susceptibility to psychosomatic disease, re- 
duced nervousness, aggression, depression, and ir- 
ritability, increased the clarity of perception, im- 
proved learning ability, speeded comprehension, 
produced better memory and faster absorption of 
difficult material—and that's only part of it. 

Plainly, TM was the greatest thing since peach 
ice cream. 

Anc all this from sitting still twice a day, closing 





the eyes. and going "Hrim, Hrim," or “Shiam, 
Shiam”? 

Well, ves. “Sometimes,” said Wallace, “people 
make thiags more difficult than they are.” 

There are critics. Some academic psychologists 
called their local TM chapter for guinea pigs, 
tested them, and found that skin temperature 
didn’t go up as advertised. Some critics said that 
the TM research was all a series of one-shots, no 
long-range follow-ups. Some critics said that TM 
sets up experiments, pops the results, and has them 
out in a sleek glossy booklet before they are pro- 
fessionally published and critiqued. FASTER REAC- 
TION TIME, they said. for example, was based on 








an unpub-ished experiment with only eight under- 
graduates. and uncritiqued statistics. 

But for some of the people, some of the time, 
TM works. 

There, | said it. That is, it teaches a technique of 
meditation that produces relaxation, and relaxation 
has some beneficial effects. It may produce even 
more than relaxation. Meditation works. Funny 
phrase, yet there it is. But before you put me in 
the newes TM booklet as an endorser saying “TM 
works"—wnich it does—vou have to finish the story. 

Benson, half of the great research team, was 
back in tae lab at the Harvard Medical School, 
without Wallace. Now he emerged from the labo- 
ratory firiag salvos into the medical journals. (The 
Lancet arücle was one.) Benson had analyzed, dis- 
sected, amd reassembled the whole mantra busi- 
ness, and TM had no monopoly. 

No? Wkat else works? 

Some secular techniques, autogenic training, pro- 
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gressive relaxation, and some religious techniques. . . 

Religious techniques? 

Well, some forms of Christianity, some forms of 
Judaism, some forms of Islam, just possibly Subud 
(thats Indonesian), Hichiren Sho Shu, Hare 
Krishna, Meher Baba— 

Everything works? 

No, not at all, it's just that certain techniques 
can produce an altered state of consciousness, and 
some altered states of consciousness produce a re- 
sponse of relaxation. In fact, that's what we're call- 
ing it, "the Relaxation Response." 

The Lancet article said Benson and his team had 
reduced the blood pressure in the experimental 






TM TEACHES ATECHNIQUE 
OF RELAXATION, AND 


RELAXATION HAS SOME 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS. 











subjects without TM and wi:hout anything fancy 
and, in fact, by a very ordinary English mantra. 
But he didn't call it a mantra. The magic English 
mantra in a moment. First, et's see how, in this 
case, our Western scientific paradigm took us away 
from something that worked and substituted some- 
thing much more complex. 


o solve the mysteries or the brain, Western 
man has been pulling and pushing and 
analyzing and dissecting. Descartes had 
brain drawings, the eye sees here and the per- 
ception comes here. Camillo Golgi, in the 1890s, 
devised a stain, and now you can see a neuron, a 
nerve cell. Golgi said these neurons were contin- 
uous through the brain, and the great Spanish mi- 
croscopist, Santiago Ramón y Cajal, disagreed and 
said each cell was separate, and when they gave 
them a Nobel Prize jointly in 1906 the fellas 
wouldn't speak to each other in Stockholm, threw 
pillows and sulked. Golgi stains are very pretty. A 
lady in physiology in Berkeley was making shirts 
with Golgi stains, very pretty, must be real conver- 
sation stoppers, what is that interesting pattern on 
your shirt, oh, those are neurons from the cerebral 
cortex. Oh. Must be one of the world's great in- 
groups when you're wearing a Golgi-stain shirt and 
you see another one in the airport. 
So here is the neuron looking like, printed in 
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black and white, a star or a rhombus, some say, 
but to me like a fried egg, a little too much pepper 
in one part of the yolk, and the white splatted out 
into fingers, as if the pan were really hot and the 
egg was dropped from a couple of feet. Between 
the end of one finger and the beginning of the 
next, on the next fried egg, is a gap, called a 
synapse by the British neurophysiologist Sir 
Charles Sherrington, 1897. Sherrington is a semi- 
poet of neurophysiology, as well as a great teacher 
who keeps asking his students at Cambridge to 
bring him something new to learn, and to whom 
the brain is an "enchanted loom." Nice. The 
synapses, the gaps, are devices for processing infor- 
mation, lots of neurons in the cortex, 10!9, and 
even more synaptic contacts, 1014. 

So an Impulse comes chugging down the axon, 
the long finger coming away from the cell body. 
Tra la la la la la la. and now it gets to the edge, 
and how is it goine to get across the gap, the 
synaptic cleft, to the other side? A cliff-hanger. Just 
as the Impulse is about to give up, a Chemical 
Transmitter appears, naturally secreted by a 
vesicle, and gives the Impulse a ride. (That’s if it’s 
an Excitatory Transmitter; an Inhibitory Trans- 
mitter backs up and lets the Impulse just sit there.) 

Otto Loewi in Germany and Sir Henry Dale in 
England in the 1920s tell about the chemical trans- 
mitters, and so does Sherrington’s pupil Adrian in 
Cambridge, and neuron/neuron is too hard to do 
at first so they study a neuromuscular junction 
where the Impulse is going to tell the muscle to do 
something, and later Bernhard Katz in London is 
going to say the transmitters get released in little 
packets, or quanta, and the technical equipment 
gets more sophisticated, electron microscopes, and 
the synapse gets measured and the impulse 
clocked, and John Eccles becomes Sir John and 
E. D. Adrian becomes Lord Adrian, and the work 
goes on and Nobel Prizes come fluttering out of 
Stockholm. 

And in the biochemistry lab they have found 
some of the transmitters, norepinephrine and se- 
rotonin and dopamine. Reserpine cuts down the 
norepinephrine, and the chlorpromazines that the 
Swiss made so much money on block its release. 
No Chemical Transmitter, no ride for the Impulse. 
No ride for the Impulse, fewer messages, c-a-l-m, 
that's the idea. But that’s a little heavy-handed. so 
the fellas keep working on MAO inhibitors, which 
is not political because MAO is not Tse-tung but 
monoamine oxidase, monoamine being the trans- 
mitter and oxidase being the enzyme that breaks it 
down, and the MAO inhibitors are more specific, 
mood elevators as they say, because you can pick 
what you’re transmitting and what not, and you 
get into alpha blockers and beta blockers, very 
clever indeed, if still controversial. 

But somebody in the lab spots a flaw in the 
MAOs. Oops. You «now doctors are going to pre- 
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scribe this and warn the people not to eat cheese, 
and you know some of those jerks are going to eat 
cheese, and then what do we do? Because there’s 
an amino in the cheese, tyramine, and the MAO 
inhibitor is going to block the enzyme degrada- 
tion—never mind what all this means, keep going— 
and the tyramine won’t get deaminized and every- 
body’s blood pressure is going to go up. Back to 
the test tubes, Harry. Let’s see what we can do 
with that molecule, what did we have last time, 
carbon hydrogen carbon carbon nitrogen nitrogen, 
let’s give it a pop of fluoride and see if we can 
change the benzine ring, nitrogen nitrogen nitro- 
gen, because sure as hell those tensed-up anxious 
Jerks are going to forget, they're going to feel very 
virtuous about turning down the Camembert and 
then they’re going to have a cheeseburger with 
their kids, let’s see, increase the budget, turn up 
the Bunsen burner—we’re really huffing and 
puffing in the paradigm now— 

—and along comes a character in a bed sheet 
stepping off the Air India flight and he says, “Why 
don’t you say gazoom gazoom gazoom, twenty 
minutes twice a day but not before bedtime, shut 
your eyes, don't try, gazoom gazoom gazoom"— 

—and it works! 


hy? Why does it work? 

Start with noise. In our culture, the 
noise level is incredible. I don't mean just 
the jackhammer in the street outside your hotel 
room, or banging the garbage cans early in the 
morning. Look at it from the point of view of one 
of your neurons. There's something to do all the 
time. 

A lot of people get up to an alarm radio, or 
even TV. Then maybe they read the paper with a 
cup of coffee. Then they get into their cars and 
turn on the radio, and they’re so habituated to the 
noise they don’t even listen. News: there is a tor- 
nado somewhere and traffic deaths somewhere and 
a house burned down somewhere. All that noise 
goes pouring through the neurons like syrup 
through pancakes. And it starts very early. The av- 
erage kid, say the child experts testifying about TV 
advertising, watches twenty-five thousand com- 
mercials a year, twenty-five thousand reinforcements 
for sugar-coated Popsy Flakes, Captain Goo, it’s a 
tribute to the plasticity of the human brain that 
the kid can still talk and read—maybe he can’t, but 
you can see why he will have his transistor radio 
clamped to his ear in Yellowstone Park. The pines 
and the sky are only partly real: real reality is a 
Popsy Flake commercial. Our experience shapes 
our perception. 

So we have a lot of practice, a lot of conditioning, in 
what Huxley called “inquietude for the sake of in- 
quietude.” St. John of the Cross wrote about that, you 
get junked up just on the inquietude. 





Much of our noise is distorted, and designed to 
keep us off balance, the noise about office politics 
and school politics, the noise, well, the television 
commercials are a cliché but there they are, five 
hours per family per night saying you are not 
okay, your floors do not shine, your coffee tastes 
lousy, you are exuding odors from fourteen parts 
of your body and further: health is something you 
as a consumer have to buy, from the dispensers of 
health, otherwise you're going to be up all night 
and your stomach's going to churn, never mind the 
natural self-corrections in. the body, you'd better 
get in there and do the job. You do not have 
health, you have to buy it. That one alone costs 
hundreds of millions, not only over the counter, 
but as a matter of public policy. 

And so—almost instinctively—we don't believe it, 
or don't believe much of it, and the tension of 
sorting out, amidst all the noise, what is true and 
what is not true takes extra energy—we are not 
even aware of the tension. 

And that's just the exterior noise; the confusing 
messages in the exterior noise are quite enough to 
produce a need for a quiet interior place. But we 
also have the interior noise, being language-using, 
conscious, conceptualizing animals, and the interior 
noise is even louder. 

Ratcheta ratcheta ratcheta, Molly Bloom's solilo- 
quy, me my mine, that guy in the office is and I 
shouldn't have said that yesterday and the prices 
keep going up and when the phone rang I thought 
and so on. Even if you turn off the TV, thereby 
missing the possibility of a baseball game, a foot- 
ball game, a hockey game, a tennis playoff—no 
matter what time of year, lots of noise there—the 
interior noise will get you, you've had so much 
practice at it. Say Mommy, baby. Say Mommy. 
Say Grammaw. See Grammaw? Smile. Say Gram- 
maw to Grammaw. The neurons have been twitch- 
ing so long they think not twitching is abnormal. 
Once in mid-Arizona a friend of mine got up in 
the morning bleary-eyed and said he had had no 
sleep. Why no sleep? 

There was a beagle outside my window. 

I thought it was a great phrase, something wor- 
thy of Joyce, Finnegans Wake maybe, God is a 
shout in the street. There is a beagle outside my 
window. What kind of beagle? Friendly, tri-col- 
ored, tail-wagging, did it sit on the roof of its dog- 
house flying a Sopwith Camel and dodging the 
Red Baron? 

This damn beagle, said the friend, must have 
been after a jackrabbit, yawp yawp yawp yawp. 
All night, yawp yawp yawp yawp. Ah. Well, we all 
have beagles outside our windows, yawp yawp 
yawp, and the sound echoes in the neuronal path- 
ways even when we're asleep, even when there is 
no beagle there and even when we are asleep we 
will talk to ourselves constantly. Not only does that 
talk limit the perceptions of reality, it gives the 
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neurons busywork. So: the mantra gives you a 
bone for the beagle, you can throw it right out 
there, and once you've thrown it there's nothing 
much else to do. You may hear some growling and 
clicking, but if it works you won't hear yawp yawp 
yawp. Of course, the beagle may not pick up the 
bone. 

But maybe it will. 

Rest deeper than sleep? Some of the neurons are 
quieter when you're asleep, and others work even 
harder, trying to get things organized for tomor- 
row, all lined up and consistent. If you can wind 
up this phrase and send it through on its own mo- 
mentum, balam balam balam, waking does not 
matter, it becomes a lullaby for twitchy neurons, 
they turn up their little toes and snooze. 

Why does it work? “A z00d vibe," said a 
countercultural voice. *A mantra is a sound whose 
effect is known," said the telephone company. 

Wallace had a guess. Walace and I spoke in 
Physiology, in which he was fluent and in which I 
knew just enough to say, I wish please to cash a 
traveler's check, where is the bathroom, I wish to 
speak to the manager. 

"Some structure in the brain creates order," said 
Wallace. *We know the reticular system gates out 
inputs." 

"So far, so good." 

“As you decrease the activity in the sympathetic 
nervous system, the system gets more orderly." 

“Is that true?" 

"Sure, not only do you have synchronization be- 
tween the brain hemispheres, which you don't nor- 
mally see, but you get harmonics of alpha as well 
as alpha, ten twenty forty eighty." 

I said I must have missed an issue of my favor- 
ite head-bump magazine. 

"The inward focus and the passive direction al- 
low the thalamus to fire at its natural rhythm." 

Firing in natural rhythm! Lovely. 

"And that affects the hypothalamus." 

Thalamus, the seat of all thet sensorimotor activ- 
ity in the midbrain, the word comes from thál- 
amos, nuptial couch in Greek. Imagine that. And 
hypothalamus then is under the nuptial couch, and 
the instructions to fight or flee thus come from un- 
der the nuptial couch. Very insightful, Dr. Freud. 

“I think in meditation," said Wallace, “there will 
be an analogy like superconductivity in physics, a 
place where there is no resistance at all" The 
rishis who invented the mantras did not have in 
mind that you could go to the office and see the 
boss differently, or move the new warehouse to 
South Carolina without raisirg your blood pres- 
sure, or watch the portfolio go down another 15 
percent with equanimity. They had in mind merg- 
ing consciousness with Consciousness, they said. 
“Well, they study infinity in physics,” Wallace said. 
"The purpose of the machinery is higher con- 
sciousness." 


The beagles of the mind are well known to all 
philosophies, though they are called by many 
names. TM gives you an immediate device for 
beagle-soothing, but other schools want you to be 
aware first of how your mind works. It is always a 
different matter to recognize something concep- 
tually and to experience it. 


he year before I got to TM, I was in a 

course called Arica, which was a full-time 

esoteric school. One of the exercises—you 
could call it a meditation—went like this. You get a 
rock. (Some people got very pretty rocks, since 
they were going to be doing this exercise six days 
a week, four hours a day.) Class exercise. You put 
your rock on the floor in front of you; you can sit 
on a pillow. You put your consciousness in the 
rock. I was confused. How do you do that? Now 
you take a breath, pick up the rock, hold your 
breath, and move the rock in a circle in front of 
you. Your eyes are shut. And while you move the 
rock, you think, Om namo naraya naya, which you 
can spot immediately as a Sanskrit mantra. Then 
you exhale and put the rock down, take another 
breath, and do the same thing left-handed, two re- 
petitions of the mantra per circle of the rock per 
breath. That's the beginning; it goes on. The last 
motion—same mantra going—is to circle your head 
with the rock, and visualize a white light making 
the same circle inside your head. 

Then you start over. Four hours. Nobody ever 
said that was a relaxation exercise, though vou 
would think with all those circles and mantras and 
breathing the beagles would all be occupied. And 
you weren't supposed to think anything else; just 
Om namo naraya naya. 

My first reactions were: my knee hurts, this is 
silly, this is very boring, Om namo naraya naya, I 
lost the count there, what time is it, now my other 
knee hurts, Om namo naraya naya, this is the 
dumbest thing l've ever seen, Om namo naraya 
naya, my nose itches, Om namo naraya naya, what 
shall we have for dinner, look, that guy is already 
circling his head with his rock, Om namo naraya 
naya, I think I'll quit this whole business, this is 
the most boring invention since piano lessons, these 
are the piano scales of the mind, dum da da da da 
da dum. 

I went to lunch with two classmates on the third 
day, a physician and a psychologist. Physician, 
B.S., M.D., and psychologist, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
And you know what we talked about? How big do 
you make your circle? Is it better to have a big 
rock or a little rock? Is it better to have a pretty 
rock or a plain rock? Isn't this the most boring 
thing, I wonder what it leads to? Can you make a 
white light go on at the same time the rock is go- 
ing around your head? Can I see your rock when 
we get back to class? 
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Along about the second week, I got very Prus- 
sian and conscientious. I was only going to think 
Om namo naraya naya, and nothing else! Just like 
the good Germans in Autogenic Training. Enough 
of the chitter-chatter! No more what time is it, my 
knee hurts, it’s so pretty outside why am I in here. 
No more! 

And I couldn't do it. It was like reading the sen- 
tence Don't think of an elephant: by the time 
you've read “elephant” it's too late. Something al- 
ways popped up; it wasn't a verbal thought, it was 
an image, and not a white light image, either. 

So I decided to do the opposite: I would nor say 
Om namo naraya naya, I was just going to go over 
a list of stocks and review what each company had 
earned the previous year and what it was expected 
to earn this year. That was more successful, except 
for the occasional Om namo naraya naya that 
crept in uninvited. 

I went home that night and I looked up all the 
stocks and their estimated earnings and their 
prices, and I was rarely more than a nickel off. Re- 
action: first, a little flutter of pride; second, an ab- 
solute wave of horror. All those numbers are al- 
ready in the books, and that's what I'm carrying 
around in my head! It was like opening the attic 
door and this foul air comes out and there's all 
this junk lying around, bits of pictures, pieces of 
papers with old phone numbers, legs of old toys, 
bicycle tires for vanished bicycles, wishes, inhibi- 
tions, dreams, old conversations, conversations the 
way they should have come out, junk! Who is that 
who has all that junk in his head? 

By chance, a friend came by and we went off to 
meet an ex-psychologist called Richard Alpert in 
his old incarnation—the ex-sidekick of Leary—and 
Baba Ram Dass in his present, and he said what is 
it you're doing, and I said, well, we have an hour 
of sort of hatha yoga and an hour of Tibetan 
chanting and then we turn this rock in a circle for 
four hours—“Ah,” he said—and I said, I am very 
depressed because my mind is a pile of junk. 

"That's nice, that’s nice," said Baba Ram Dass. 
"You're doing well. The Indians say the mind is a 
drunken monkey, you know. When I went to In- 
dia, I went to this monastery, and they showed me 
into this little cell, and they said, count your 
breath, and we'll bring the food right here. And I 
said, well, I don't think I want to do that right 
now, and they said, okay, that's what we do here, 
so if you're not ready, let us know whenever you're 
ready. So I said okay, breathe in, breathe out, one, 
breathe in, breathe out, two. And I thought of all 
the ice-cream sundaes I had ever eaten, and old 
movies I had seen, and old conversations, and fu- 
ture conversations, and in the afternoons I would 
think, there's an afternoon flight from Delhi to 
New York at three-thirty, I could walk out of here, 
I could be in Delhi tonight, I could be on that 
flight tomorrow." 


"But you didn't." 

"No, I didn't." 

"So your mind is a drunken monkey, too." 

"Everybody's mind is a drunken monkey, but 
they aren't aware of it Now you're aware of it.” 

“I may have been just as happy not being aware 
of 1t." 

But too late; don't think of an elephant. I went 
back to Om namo naraya naya, only now there 
was a little distance between me and the drunken 
monkey, enough so I could say, what is the 
drunken monkey goiag to come up with now? 
Lets get back to work? What's for dinner? This 
whole exercise is dumb? What? 

If you could see into the minds of the president 
of U.S. Steel and the president of the AFL-CIO, if 
those gentlemen were sitting turning a rock and 
going Om namo naraya naya, their minds would 
be next year's budget and last year's budget and 
old golf scores and children's marks, images of 
faces, images of secretaries, obsolete airline sched- 
ules, disjointed columns of numbers already in the 
books—the whole array. Czech poetry. Scandina- 
vian drinking songs. 

The lessen that seeps through can be a little 
chilling: your head is not your friend. Not automati- 
cally. “The mind,” said St. Teresa, the fifteenth- 
century Spanish mystic, “is an unbroken horse." 
That gives us beagles, monkeys, and horses, but 
you get the idea. 


ot all religious dasciplines want to teach you 

to still the mind, especially not in two 
weekends; some want you first to see its 
nature, or their version of its nature. 

But perhaps religion to altered states to relaxa- 
tion to lowered blood pressure is a bit cumber- 
some. TM had taken much of the doctrine out of 
its technique; now Benson, the Harvard Medical 
School half of the old research team, was to take 
out the rest. But first he had to review the physi- 
ological benefits religion had had when it and not 
science was the paradigm: 

“In the Western world today,” wrote Benson and 
his associates in Psychiatry, “there is a growing in- 
terest in nonpharmacclogical, self-induced, altered 
states of consciousness because of their alleged 
benefits of better mental and physical health and 
improved ability to deal with tension and stress. 
During the experience of one of these states, indi- 
viduals claim to have feelings of increased creativ- 
ity, of infimty, and of immortality; they have an 
evangelistic sense of mission, and report that men- 
tal and physical suffering vanish. Subjective and 
objective data exist which support the hypothesis 
that an integrated central nervous system reaction, 
the ‘relaxation response,’ underlies this altered state 
of consciousness. Physicians should be knowl- 
edgeable of the physiologic changes and possible 
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health benefits of the relaxation response.” 

A Nobel-winning Swiss physiologist, Walter 
Hess, had delineated the location of the fight-or- 
flight, or “ergotropic,” response, and its opposite, 
called the “trophotropic,” in tae brain of the cat. A 
relaxation spot in the brain! *. . . the anterior hy- 
pothalamus," wrote Benson, "extending into the 
supra- and pre-optic areas, septum and inferior lat- 
eral thalamus." 

As Hess had said, there were no specific foci for 
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isolated responses, “but a collective representation 
of a group of responses." 

And how do you get to the anterior hypo- 
thalamus to get the message to relax? 

Benson delineated four elements: 

(1) Mental Device. *There should be a constant 
stimulus, e.g. a sound, word, or phrase repeated 
silently or audibly, or fixed gazing at an object. 
The purpose of these procedures is to shift from 
logical, externally-oriented thought." 

Benson did not mention “mantra.” 

(2) Passive Attitude. Don't worry about how 
you're doing, and if thoughts come, go back to the 
technique. 

(3) Decreased Muscle Tonus. Sit in a comfortable 
posture and take it easy. 

(4) Quiet Environment. Shut your eyes (except 
for meditations in gazing at an object). 

If the effects of the relaxation response held up 
long-term, Benson and his associates wrote, the ef- 
fect on the economics of therapy would be pro- 
found, "since it is practiced at no other cost than 
time." 

"You're talking about the $125 mantra at TM," 
I suggested. 

"I think TM is fine if that's what you want," 
Benson said. *But other things work, too." 

"Prayer?" 

"Well not prayer quite in the conventional 
sense. But if a Catholic comes in, say, and wants 
to use some childhood prayer, that's fine, although 
most of those prayers have a lot of syllables. We 
don't propose it voluntarily, because a lot of pray- 
ers aren't neutral; the way they were taught has 
left some emotional residue, guilt or tension." 

"Do you have an alternate mantra, neutral and 
free of meaning?" 

"Yes. You sit quietly, close your eyes, relax all 
your muscles, beginning at your feet and moving 
up to your face—" 

"—like progressive relaxation—" 

“—like progressive relaxation, and you become 
aware of your breathing. You breathe through 
your nose, and as you breathe out, you think to 
yourself, One—in, out—One—in, out—One.” 

"Your mantra is One? How did you pick that?" 

"Well, we were looking around the lab, vou 
can't use pen or pencil, some people might have 
hang-ups about pens or pencils, you can't have 
people count very high, if they're really relaxed, 
they'll lose the count, and if they start to worry 
they lose the passive attitude, and the Zen breath- 
ing exercises had people counting to some low 
number like three." 

"So you picked One. No other numbers?" 

"Well, the next one up that's euphonious, that 
doesn't have sharp sounds, doesn't require effort, is 
Nine." 

"What about the religious significance of One?" 

"What religious significance?" 


“Well, there's the One in Oriental philosophy, as 
opposed to the Nothing, there's the One in Meister 
Eckhardt, the mystic, and there's the One in In- 
dian religion of the Being, the All, the Unity, 
there's the Hebrew, ‘The Lord Our God, The Lord 
Is One—' " 

"Oh, Lord, we didn't think of that" Benson 
said. There was some silence on the phone for a 
minute. “But I don't think that's going to hang up 
too many people. If they're hung up on One, we'll 
find another sound, but One is neutral to most 
people." 

I called up Wallace. Wallace had been away, 
and hadn't seen the latest Lancet or Psychosomatic 
Medicine. 

"One?" he said. “One?” 

“One,” I said. “Maybe, in extreme emergencies, 
Nine." 

"What was the drop in blood pressure?" 

"It looks like about eleven millimeters of mer- 
cury in the mean systolic, and about five diastolic." 
" What was the drop in oxygen consumption?" 

"From 258.9 to 225.4, and carbon dioxide down 
about 12 percent." 

Nobody said anything. 

"That's nice," Wallace said. “That’s very nice." 

“I have this slightly used mantra—" I said. 

"It may be that a lot of things will work," Wal- 
lace said, "though we were the first to test this 
technique, and we'll have the first long-range stud- 
ies. Other techniques may produce relaxation, but 
there is a difference between a mantra and other 
sounds, a subtle but real difference. And we have 
classes and free checking, and the support of other 
meditators, people need that, people like that." 

(In fairness, the TM fee is the initiation fee. and 
subsequent classes and checking are indeed free. In 
addition, TM runs retreat weekends in the country- 
side at nominal cost.) 


did a little informal polling. Both Benson and 
Wallace were right. Benson's mantra—One— 
was cheaper, but Wallace did indeed have 
teaching and checking and group support. In the 
poll. I told people I had a meditation technique. 
The technique was the same, but one version of it 
came from the Harvard Medical School and the 
other version came from India. The Harvard Medi- 
cal School version was free and the Indian one 
cost $75, a white handkerchief, some fruit and 
flowers, and two weekends. Which one works? 
Nobody wanted the Harvard Medical School 
technique. What does the Harvard Medical School 
know about meditation? And free? Why free? How 
can it be any good if it's free? No, let's have the 
Indian technique. But what impressed the pollees 
about the Indian technique was not the fruit, the 
white handkerchief, the incense, and so on, but the 
reprints from the Harvard Medical School! They 


wanted the mantra validated by the doctors! 

Some further research showed that Benson was 
right, TM had no monopoly as a relaxation tech- 
nique, and Wallace was right, a system of medi- 
tation had many subtle gradations. It was true that 
meditation was a relaxation response as Benson 
said; many people fell asleep during their medi- 
tations. But it was mcre than just relaxation. Ben- 
son had stopped too soon, or had been too gen- 
eral. A Harvard psychologist, Daniel Goleman, got 
the wires out for a group of meditators and a con- 
trol group, and showed them both an extremely 
stressful safety movie, in which fingers were lost in 
machinery, circular saws bit into workers' stom- 
achs, and so on. The meditators perceived more 
quickly, and recovered their equilibrium more 
quickly. “Meditation practice is not simply a re- 
laxed state, but the capacity for focused attention," 
said the report. It speeulated that what this capac- 
ity for focused attenticn did was to unlink the cor- 
tical and limbic systems, that is, the thinking and 
perceiving system and the autonomic and emo- 
tional system. Thus the meditators were not only 
quicker to return to ecuilibrium and more at home 
in that state, but also more alert. *A wakeful, hy- 
pometabolic state," Benson and Wallace had writ- 
ten, but the emphasis seemed to be on the relaxa- 
tion, on the word “hypometabolic.” The meditators 
were also "wakeful," though there was not as 
much attention on tha:. 

Of course, for busy people, there was the prob- 
lem of when and where to meditate. For commut- 
ers in buses and trains, the commuting time is 
ideal. It looks like yov're just catching a little nap. 
But for commuters who drive to work, there's a 
problem: you have to keep your eyes open while 
driving. (Advanced meditators in other techniques 
might be able to do it.) 

What about noncommuters? What about busy 
people in mid-city? 

"We have the solution," said some friends. 
"Churches." 

"Churches?" 

"Sure, churches are the one place in the middle 
of a city that are quiet and respect silence. Some 
of them even say, Enter, rest, and pray. So you go 
in, you slip into the last pew, and you do your 
mantra for twenty minutes. It's terrific. You can do 
it on the way to lunch. or after work." 

I tried it myself. Churches were indeed the solu- 
tion—the only place open in mid-city that respected 
silence, other than the public library. Fabulous! 
Sometimes the organist would be practicing—that 
didn’t hurt the meditation at all. Sometimes | 
looked at the very few other people in the church— 
what was in their mimds? Mantras in what lan- 
guage? Were they asking for something or were 
they meditating? 
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We meditators were so grateful for the churches 
that we began dropping dollar bills in the collec- 
tion box. It seemed proper and felt good. 

So now upwards of a million people must be go- 
ing gazoom, gazoom to themselves on the bus, or 
breathing in one nostril and out the other, or hum- 
ming One at the end of each breath. And it works! 
They all work! Maybe the curve for tranquilizer 
sales is about to turn down. Our commercial 
society led us to believe we did not have health, 
we had to buy it. Who would have thought we 
could get such a boost from the yogis? |] 


THE 
NEWS 


From each house on the street, 
the blue light of the news. 
Someone's dog whirps three times 
and scuffs the leaves. 

It's quiet, a school night. 

The President and his helpers 
live at one end of the news, 
parents at the other. 

The news for today 

Is tape recordings 

of dry ice, sports 

for today is weather. 

Lights go back into the walls. 
These might as well be 

my neighbors. The news 

uses us all to travel by. 

I might as well be one 

of their children, bees 
sleeping the treaty of honey. 
The news will find me soon. 

I veer between 

two of their houses 

home through the woods. 


by William Matthews 
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A story by Ward Just 


n telling her story, which she was happy to 
do from time to time, Sally did not varnish 
the truth. She spoke of her life with impet- 
uous candor, fully describing both her 
achievements and her mistakes. She did 
not neglect her personal life either, though 
reporters did not seem especially interested 
in it. Questions about her son, Charlie. 
usually came at the end of the interview, and were 
asked out of a sense of politeness. Yes, she had 
come to Washington in the first year of the Ken- 
nedy Administration. Yes, she had one son aged 
twelve. No, she was not married nor did she be- 
lieve in marriage. “I was married for a year but it 
didn’t work out.” 

She was friendly with the political correspondent 
of one of the Chicago papers, having grown up in 
Chicago where her father, now dead, had been a 
well-known trial lawyer. Sally Sutton was vaguely 
“known” in the region the newspaper called Chi- 
cagoland. She’d watched with amusement and fas- 
cination her passage through the news columns of 
the paper, as she fed the political correspondent 
bits and pieces of information. In ten years, she'd 
advanced from “source” to “knowledgeable source” 
to “well-informed source" to “highly placed offi- 
cial.” She imagined that one day there would be a 
magic moment in Chicago journalism when she 
would be a proper noun instead of an adjective: 
knowledgeable, well-informed, highly placed Sally 
Sutton. 

Sally did not lack detachment or a sense of 
irony, but she was fiercely proud of what she'd 
done and the person she'd become. 

She was one who'd succeeded on sheer animal 
energy, though for years her various bosses re- 
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garded her as one more starstruck political dil- 
ettante. Her personal style was deceptive and 
tended to conceal her ability. The first to take no- 
tice of her was a congressman who observed that 
she was "that rarity" among women, a born ad- 
ministrator. She'd laughed and thanked him and 
said, Yes, lacking natural rhythm she'd turned to 
administration instead. The congressman was mys- 
üfied: how could she work so hard at the office 
and raise a young boy as well? Her reply was un- 
characteristically oblique. *I couldn't do any of it 
without Charlie," she said. 

Eventually she was hired by the National Com- 
mittee after years on Capitol Hill. The job paid 
$30,000 a year, plus perks, and if they ever elected 
a President, she'd be in line for an important polit- 
ical appointment. She was eager for it, believing 
herself extremely disorganized on the outside but 
tidy within. She knew her good qualities: at the of- 
fice she was single-minded and a shrewd judge of 
people and generally high-spirited, though she of- 
ten slid into depressions. The depressions: she be- 
lieved they were a function of the times, like pollu- 
tion and war. She'd been lucky enough to discover 
a practical though cynical psychiatrist who listened 
patiently for a month, then told her to go home. 
Forget it. Relax. Of course she was depressed 
sometimes, depression was a fundamental condi- 
tion of the human organism no less than of na- 
tional economies. He told her to think of them as 
temporary recessions, downturns, cyclical, inevi- 
table. She'd hesitated; it sounded too easy, though 
the explanation appealed to her sense of humor. 
She'd asked him, Do you think I need a husband— 
someone permanent? The psychiatrist laughed and 
said, Sure. Perhaps. Then you could deal with his 


depressions as well as your own, and of course he 
could deal with yours and possibly that would be a 
comfort. Doubtless it would. Then you could both 
come and see me or alternate days and Id get 
$150 a week from you and from him, too. Then / 
could afford to see a psychiatrist, or perhaps spend 
the winter in Jamaica. He'd laughed again; depres- 
sion was « perfectly normal neurotic condition. 
She’d askee him sericusly about the boy, what ef- 
fect did her depressions have on him? And what 
about the way she lived? The psychiatrist 
shrugged; ke didn't know about the boy. The boy 
sounded al! right to him. What did she want? Vat 
is it you vimmen vant? he roared in a mock- 
Viennese aecent. Where did she think she was living, 
Plato's Republic? 

He said, “I’m sure there are dozens of unre- 
solved conticts, and you've got a pretty good case 
of the guilties about the kid. But I don't believe 
the conflict: are serious or in any way out of the 
ordinary, aad you know in your heart you're an 
attentive mother and that the guilties, therefore, 
are not warranted. You know that. Hell, Sally, 
you're not some silly housewife with only her or- 
gasms or her bridge games to worry about. You've 
lived, you’ve been around—" 

“I apprecate the thought,” she said dryly. 

“I suppose you wan: me to be supportive. Okay, 
lll be supportive. You're clever, you're healthy, 
you've got looks. Your sex life satisfies you, and 
God knows it's varied. You love to laugh. You're 
good at what you do and you're well paid for it. 
I’ve got women who would give their left tit—" 

She laughed, “You’re a con man!” 

“The Ponzi of the profession," he said. 

“And a cynic.” 

“Baby, that’s how I survive.” 

“And youw've been trying to get me into bed 
from the first day I walked into this office." 

“Sally, you’re a peach.” 

So that night they had dinner together and he 
seduced her, or perhaps it was the other way 
around, anc that was the end of her formal ther- 


apy. 


he had an episodic love affair 
with the psychiatrist, who ap- 
pealed to her because he cared 
nothing about politics. He heard 
enough about politics in his of- 
fice; he did not care to hear 
about them in bed. It was a 
relationship that suited her be- 
cause both ef them maintained absolutely separate 
identities: mo professional competition, no sexual 
minuets. It was tricky because when the depres- 
sions came upon her she wanted to talk about 
them with him, and that bothered her because she 
felt she should be paying for the privilege. It was 





like sleeping with a lawyer and asking him for tax 
advice. Sally prided herself on her understanding 
of mutual interests, her deft estimates of how 
much should be given and how much taken in any 
transaction. It was one reason for her success in 
politics; she learned very ear y that temporary ad- 
vantage nearly always led to .ong-term loss. Except 
of course with enemies, that was different; with 
enemies, you used every trick you knew. But with 
friends the best agreement was an equal agree- 
ment, one in which all parties left the table satis- 
fied that they'd gotten what they wanted, or most 
of what they wanted; in any case, what they had 
to have. To an outsider it might sound bloodless, 
but it was important and pertinent to Sally. She'd 
worked too hard establishing her independence to 
throw it away lightly. 

They were reading in bed when she turned to 
him. It was serious and she respected his judg- 
ment, and she made it plain :hat in talking to him 
she was asking a favor from a friend. But she 
wanted his professional opinicn. 

She said, “Sam, I have to talk to you about 
something. I got a call from Charles at the office 
this morning. He was calling from Chicago with 
what he said was a 'dynamite idea. He wants 
Charlie to come and live with him full time. I'd 
have exactly the same visiting rights that Charles 
does now. Those are unlimited, no problems there. 
Charles and Charlie would live in Winnetka. He 
says it’s very important for a son to know his fa- 
ther." 

Sam lit a cigarette and looked at her. "And what 
was your first reaction?" 

“Hostile,” she said. “Very hostile. Maybe it's 
selfish, but that boy is part of my life and I’m part 
of his. Sending him to Winnetka would be like 
sending him to . . . Cairo. A completely different 
culture for God's sake, Charles probably belongs 
to a country club. Look, l've raised him and I pro- 
vide for him ...” She shuddered. “A country 
club. Where they probably don't even allow Jews. 
Or Irish. I don't know anybody who isn't Jewish or 
Irish, and Charlie doesn't either. He's comfortable 
here, and the fact of the matter is that l'm a 
damned good mother." 

He smiled. “You are a good mother." 

"Very funny," Sally said sharply. 

“I don't understand the objection, though. Is it 
political? Are you saying that Charles's A.D.A. rat- 
ing isn't high enough to suit you? He's the boy's 
father, not his congressman.” 

Sally laughed. “Okay, touché.” 

“Is he a son of a bitch?” 

“No, not a son of a bitch. As I’ve explained, he’s 
one of those let's-lower-our-voices-and-be-reason- 
able people. One of those types. Its weird, we 
never got along. Never did, never would." 

"Why never?" 

“Second law of thermodynamics,” she said. 
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"While it is perfectly obvious that heat always 
passes from a warm body to a cold one, it is not 
so obvious that the reverse is never true. You think 
it’s obvious but it isn't. It isn't obvious at all." 

"I thought you were a politician, not a physi- 
cist.” 

“Works in politics, too.” She sighed. “The 
trouble is, maybe Charles has a point.” 

He did not reply for a moment. Then he spoke 
to her very quietly. “Sally, you are talking about 
something else.” 

She shrugged sadly and lit a cigarette. “I don’t 
want him to go away,” she said. “I do not expect 
you to understand this entirely, but for ten years 
that boy has been part of everything Pve done. 
When he was a baby I had to borrow from my 
mother to have a person live in while I was work- 
ing. And I had to organize my life in order to 
spend as much time with him as I could without 
getting angry or resentful about it. Pm proud of 
what l've done. If we can get Numbnuts elected 
President, I’m going to have a very, very good job. 
I mean top of the line, probably in the White 
House. l've done that all alone, by myself, no help 
from anybody. At the same time I’ve raised 
Charlie. And brought home the bread. Now that 
l've done all that and Charlie is just reaching the 
age where he can fend for himself, when our life 
here really makes sense, that goddamned father 
who never did anything when it counted wants 
him—” 

"What's so hard to understand about that?" 

"Well, some people don't." 

"But you've got to understand your true mo- 
tives." 

“I know," she said miserably. 

“You're worried about the way you live, you 
think you're disorderly. You wonder about the ef- 
fect on him and you begin to lose your nerve." He 
kissed her and smiled reassuringly. *You're a liber- 
tine on the outside but on the inside you're square 
as hell." She laughed; it was true. She adored men 
and men adored her and God knows her life did 
not run on schedule. But did that matter? Charlie 
was growing up without illusions, except the best 
illusion of all: he knew that she loved life, loved 
what she did, offered no apologies, and took re- 
sponsibility for her actions. 

"I can't let him grow up the way Charles grew 
up. J can't do that.” 

"What does he do? I’ve forgotten." 

"What do you mean? Job? Well, as I told you, 
he screwed around for ten years. When we were 
first married he joined a third-rate law firm. He 
was there about a year and then dropped out but 
went back later. When one of the partners left to 
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join a chemical company, Charles left with him. 
That was oh, five years ago. All of a sudden he’s 
vice president of the chemical company and lives 
in Winnetka. Big deal.” 

“You mean he’s successful.” 

“Not as successful as me,” she said. 


he note was short and formal. 
Charles was coming to Washing- 
ton on business. Could he have 
dinner with her? The Mayflower, 
eight o'clock? The Mayflower, she 
thought; that was typical. The dining 
room of the Mayflower, first choice 
for big butter-and-egg men. She 
wrote him back that dinner would be all right, but 
why didn't they meet at Le Steak instead. Better 
food, warmer atmosphere. She'd meet him at the 
small bar in front of the restaurant; they could 
rendezvous there at eight-thirty, after work. She'd 
have her secretary make the reservations. 

She knew what she was doing and disliked her- 
self for doing it. 

Sally arrived at nine to a chorus of greetings 
from the patrón and a table of journalists near the 
door. It took her a few moments to extract herself 
from the journalists. She found Charles at the end 
of the bar, pretending not to notice her arrival. 
She reflected that only by wearing earplugs could 
he have ignored the cries of welcome. 

She said, “I’m sorry I’m late. A meeting. Tied 
up. 
"He said, "I only just got here." 

It was apparently true. The bill in front of him 
showed a single drink and that was resting at his 
elbow, untouched. She looked to see if the ice had 
melted, but it had not. Round One to Charles, ex- 
cept as she looked at him she knew he was not 
aware of any of it. He'd grown heavier, almost 
ponderous, and his hair was thinning at the top. 
He'd always looked younger than he was, he'd al- 
ways looked the youngest man in the room; now 
he looked older. He was dressed in a muted glen 
plaid suit and a striped tie, a uniform from the 
1950s. Her attitude suddenly softened: at least he 
didn't dye his hair or wear double-knits. He'd al- 
ways been hesitant and a bit vague, and now his 
manner was weightier than she remembered. She 
hadn't seen him in two years. 

She'd arranged for a table in the rear of the res- 
taurant. All the tables were close together, but by 
ten o'clock the place would begin to thin out and 
they would have privacy enough to talk. She'd ar- 
ranged it that way; she wanted to get a sense of 
him before they got into the question of Charlie. 
So they talked casually. Charles was never a very 
precise man; he spoke to her as if reading from a 
poorly prepared. lawyer's brief, using as much psy- 
chology as he was capable of using. 






"You've done very well, Sally," he said in his 
careful voice. “I see your name in the paper occa- 
sionally. I came across your name in the paper the 
other day, some political thing . . ." 

"What connection?” 

“Well, you know I don't follow politics anymore. 
Don't have the time er the interest. Is there an im- 
portant race in California?" 

"Oh, that. Yes, there are two actually, one for 
the Senate and the other for the governorship 

"They quoted you about some polls that had 
been taken." 

"Damn them,” she said. “It was supposed to be 
a background interview, no names. Well, I haven't 
heard anything about it, so no one saw the piece. 
No one sees the Chicago papers here." 

He smiled. *A backgrounder, was it? Secretive 
Sally, the woman of mystery." 

She looked at him, wondering if he meant to cut 
her. Probably not, he was too obtuse for that. *A 
tomb of secrets, that's me." 

"Well," he said awkwardly. “It must be quite a 
lot of fun, and profitable too, I suppose. I think 
you've done damnec well. Really damned well 
. . . this success . . ." She smiled, though she did 
not care for open praise. She preferred the style of 
politicians, which was to make a joke when they 
wanted to pass a compliment. 

"What about you?" she asked. “This new job.” 

“It’s rather funny, as a matter of fact. My com- 
pany that everyone thought was going to be a bust 
isn't a bust after all. it’s quite a success and I’m in 
on the ground floor." He grinned disarmingly. “A 
new experience for me. For the first time in my 
life Pve got some money and that’s one of the rea- 
sons I want to talk about Charlie. You’ve done a 
wonderful job with Charlie. I can’t imagine anyone 
doing any better. But at this time in his life he 
needs a. . . father.” 

"Why new, particularly, rather than ten years 
ago? Or five? What, you think he's going to turn 
into a woman or something?" When he looked at 
her sourly, she turned away. "Sorry, but this whole 
thing makes me nervous." 

"All Pm proposing is that we reverse the situ- 
ation." 

She laughed. “Oh, is that all?” 

"— Well, the truth is that l've got a responsibility 
and I want to meet it. And the other thing is this. 
All the shrinks say that children have got to know 
their parents, the good and the bad. Charlie 
doesnt knew me. He sees me on vacations, he 
doesn't see me leading a normal life. Forget for 
the moment whether my life is a life you approve 
of. I assume that you don't. But it's different from 
yours, that's the main point. Half of that kid is me. 
If he doesn't come to know who I am or what I’m 
about he'll never come to understand himself . . ." 

"And what are you about, Charles?" 
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He took her hand, and then released it. “I’m 
about to order another bottle of wine." 

“Well, you look very prosperous." 

"Im making up for the lean years." 

The remark stung her. She remembered him 
coming home from the office the year they were in 
Washington. They had very few friends and spent 
evenings plotting their rise in Camelot. Empty 
dreams: they never came close, and she knew that 
it would never happen; he would never fit into the 
town. He had no instinct for it. He was bright 
enough and personable enough but he had no in- 
stinct, and would not persevere. Everyone then was 
placing bets, and he was not a gambler. Bright, 
someone had said, but not attached to anything. 
She said, *You look older." 

"I know it, and I don't mind. I suppose it's 
partly the new job, the responsibility." 

"And now you want tc be responsible for 
Charlie." 

"That's it. I believe he needs a full-time father." 

She thought of her cynical psychiatrist. What 
would he have said? They never talked about 
Charlie in those terms. She remembered him say- 
ing that if the boy seemed happy. all was well. 
Don't worry. Never fret. Go home. Relax. She felt 
herself being edged into a corner and she didn't 
like it. *Why this concern, all of a sudden?" 

He looked at her. “People change, Sally. People 
really do change. And the truth is, I couldn't af- 
ford him before. I couldn't afford a housekeeper 
during the days. And I didn't want him, that's the 
truth too. I could invent other reasons but those 
are the main ones. Those sleazy apartments I lived 
in. Half of what I made went to you." 

"Some months, not others," she said. 

"Do you think," he said evenly, “do you think 
we can bury that particular part of the past and 
concentrate on the present? We can't remake or re- 
pair what's gone before. And who would want to? 
They were bad years." He smiled. "Can't we begin 
now, ground zero so to speak?" He turned to 
search for the waiter, his hand half raised. When 
he caught the waiter's eye he pointed at the empty 
wine bottle and motioned for another. It seemed to 
her out of character and she wondered why. Then 
she remembered. In the old days he would have 
asked her if they needed ancther bottle, and if so, 
which one. Then he would have gone ahead and 
done what he was going to do anyway. 

"It would mean quite a change in my life," she 
said. 

“Mine, too." 

"Understand this. For the first time in a long 
time my life is ordered the way I want it. Charlie 
is part of it, part and parcel. Perhaps in some ways 
Charlie is responsible for it—" 

"In what way?" He stared at her; she thought he 
was about to press an advantage. 

“Well, it’s not important." She saw him watching 


her, a slight smile on his face; the smile irritated 
her, it was almost a smirk. A salesman's smile; she 
supposed he used it in his business. “Charlie has 
never been better. Top marks in school. He's some- 
thing of an athlete. He . . ." She could not under- 
stand why she was on the defensive. 

He said, “Maybe we ought to ask him.” 

She quickly shook her head. *No, I would never 
put a child in that position. A child of that age, 
are you seriously proposing that I ask him to 
choose between his mo—, between you and me? 
No. Not on your life. There's no way I’m going to 
do that. Absolutely not. From your point of view 
that’s a ridiculous suggestion; you know very well 
who he'd choose." 

"All right, perhaps that's not such a smart idea." 

"No. It is not." 

"But just on the general principle. Think about 
his life for a moment. Not mine. Not yours. His 
life." 

“I am," she said. 

"For one thing, I can't believe that Charlie's a 
bed of roses twenty-four hours a day. At times he's 
got to be a pain in the ass." 

"Of course," she said. 

“All right. you like to have fun. God knows you 
always liked to have fun. If Charlie were living 
with me, it would give you freedom you've never 
had before." 

She looked away. How possibly could she have 
more freedom than she had now? Charlie was not 
a burden to her, he was part of her life. He was 
part of the freedom that she had. He was part of 
its definition. Without Charlie her life would be 
less free because it would be less tidy. She meant 
her inner life, which was the only life that counted. 
He did not inhibit her, except perhaps occasion- 
ally. But it was nothing serious. Freedom did not 
mean license. That was anarchy. She was not an 
anarchist, she did not want to lead her life as one. 

“Will you let me talk to Charlie about it?" 

“No!” 

“We can talk to him together, the three of us. 
We can work it out. I promise I’ll put on no undue 
pressure. We can work it out as a family.” 

"But we're not a family," she said harshly. 
"We've never been a family." 

"Well, we can try. We can try this once." He 
leaned across the table; their hands were almost 
touching. She tried to remember what there had 
been about him that had so attracted her, and re- 
called at once that it was his sincerity. His appar- 
ent solidity. His imperturbability and earnestness. 
Reliable Charles. Serious. Sober. Responsible. Fair. 
Or seemed to be fair; his language was always 
moderate. Charles saw both sides of every question 
and never forced an issue. His mother had prob- 
ably warned him that it was bad manners to force 
anything. But he was forcing this issue: perhaps it 
meant that he was at last settled and secure. 





"Sally, I want some time with my son. I want 
something continuous." 

She felt herself compelled by his logic. His rea- 
sonableness against her desire. 

He looked at her across the wine glass. *My 
spies tell me you're quite the hot property. Politi- 
cally." 

She laughed. "That's me." 

"Weren't you working for some congressman be- 
fore this job?" 

She shook her head. Charles never followed pol- 
itics. Elections to him were like the box scores of 
baseball games to her, so many meaningless statis- 
tics. The congressman had been the subject of a 
cover story in Time and nightly reports on the tele- 
vision networks. She said, “He was defeated. By 
the astronaut, remember?" She watched the slow 
dawn of recognition, or feigned recognition; it was 
ludicrous, like a comedian's double take in a silent 
movie. She said patiently, “I’m working now for 
the National Committee." 

"Yes," he said. “I know that. But doing what?” 

"This and that,” she said. It was pointless to dis- 
cuss it in any detail. 

"Well, is it a secret?" He laughed. *Like the for- 
mula for New Blue Cheer?" 

Why was she on the defensive? Why? “As a 
matter of fact, it is," she lied. 

"You're on the road quite a lot." 

She said, “One or two trips a month.” Then she 
added, “About as often as you are." 

He poured the last of the wine into his glass. 
Hers was still full. *Yes," he said. 

"I will think about Charlie. l'll write you next 
week. It's a big step. I'll let you know.” 

Charles looked at her for a long moment. At last 
he said, "At least we've never been enemies." 


he drove him to his hotel and 
then returned to her own house 
in Georgetown. She wanted to 
be where she could think 
straight. When she dropped him 
off at the Mayflower, he'd mut- 
tered something vague about his 
"rights" and how nasty it would 
be for everyone concerned if they had to go to 
lawyers “to settle it.” She did not respond. When 
he was out of the car she simply drove away. 

She wandered into the kitchen and poured her- 
self a glass of milk, then thought better of it and 
made a weak highball. She turned toward the 
stairs, but thought better of that, too; she needed 
to think straight by herself. She moved into the li- 
brary and stood staring out the window. A single 
fact: she had never thought of the boy as his. For 
the first five years of Charlie's life, Charles was 
never there. At that time he was in the process of 
"finding himself." (So much for her estimate of his 


character, sober, responsible, reliable Charles.) 
Now he'd fetched up on the shores of Winnetka 
and that was typical. He'd grown up in a suburb 
and now he was back there, free to pursue his con- 
ception of the well-modulated life. She thought 
that in the most complete sense the boy was not 
his. He was Sam's as much as he was Charles's. 
And had been Peter's before he had been Sam's. 
She smiled to herself; that was definitely the wrong 
train of thought. Before Sam, Peter. Before Peter, 
Alex. Before Alex . . . all the way back to the 
Englishman, Ian. The man with the funny accent 
who told ghost stories. When she came home at 
night and when she woke up in the morning, 
Charlie was always there. Others came and went, 
but Charlie was always there, constant, faithful. 
And no, she was not mistaking her twelve-year-old 
son for a husband or lover. He was exactly what 
he was, Charlie, a twelve-year-old boy whom she 
provided for. Who was part of her life. He was as 
happy as any of the other children she knew, the 
progeny of cheerful, durable marriages (to the ex- 
tent there were any in Washington; most of the 
married people she krew seemed to go through life 
with clenched teeth). To take Charlie out of her 
environment, in which he was perfectly secure and 
at ease, and thrust him into Winnetka . . 

She sat in the big leather chair in the library, 
staring at her books and half listening to the 
stereo. Shed put on 3 recording of the MJQ and 
turned it low. Drawn »ack against her will into her 
own childhood, she saw her father sitting where 
she was sitting, in a leather chair in a library. Her 
big, careless father, who seemed to gulp life like a 
swimmer perpetually surfacing from under water. 
He was the source of her energy and her pride and 
her ambition. He was the source, but not the sus- 
tenance. She wished she could ask his advice; he 
was always very good about advice. She would not 
be bound to follow it. but at least she would have 
it. She concentrated, recalling various typical pro- 
nouncements of her fathers. She sought gravity, 
but in her memory there were only wisecracks. - 

... Well perhaps that was narrow and snob- 
bish of her. Winnetka wasn't the end of the world. 
A number of people lived there and seemed to 
thrive. But she didn't think they'd have any con- 
nection, Charles and the boy. She'd taken him to 
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meetings, encouraged him to read the newspapers 
and the news magazines, and four years before, 
they'd attended the convention at Miami Beach. 
They'd talk politics at the breakfast table: who was 
up and who was down in the Senate; where Big 
Labor was going in November; whether the young 
southern governor had a charce; the idiocies of the 
opposition. Charles knew nothing of this world and 
cared less. It was impossible; for Charlie, Winnetka 
would be a death sentence. 

She hugged her knees and looked around the 
room. There was a photograph on the mantle, she 
and Charlie on a sloop on the Chesapeake Bay 
with friends. The wind was blowing their hair, and 
sam had caught them in a look-alike moment. She 
stared at the picture and thought of herself and 
the boy standing together against the world, so 
loose, their lives fused, each c part of the other. In 
the background, the congressman grinned for the 
camera: it was an unaffected smile of paternity for 
them both. Her eyes welled up and she saw her 
life in Kodachrome: her son had his arm lightly 
around her waist, they were clowning together. His 
head was high (as tall as she was, now), her hand 
rested on his shoulder. They were unconfined, sep- 
arate centers of gravity, but they were connected, 
too. They depended, each cn the other—not for 
support alone but for love. That boy was hers, no 
one else's. 

No, she thought. She would not do it. She knew 
how to fight and she would fight like hell. He 
could get himself another son to love. And he was 
quite wrong in what he'd saic. They were enemies, 
always had been. She knew it. and so did he. 

She turned back to the photograph, crying freely 
now. God, she loved it. She loved her life and 
what it meant. In this life you took what you 
wanted. She turned toward tke stairs, momentarily 
confused. You took what you wanted, when you 
wanted it badly enough. That was what you had to 
do. "/ mean to survive," she said aloud. Sally hur- 
ried up the stairs, stumbling once, then moved 
down the long hallway to his bedroom door. She 
hesitated, her hand on the knob. She stood mo- 
tionless for a long moment, then turned away. No, 
she did not need an accomplice. She released the 
knob and stood listening for a sound, any sound 
apart from the beating of her own heart. [O 
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CAN TECHNOLOGY 
SOLVE THE 
HOUSING CRISIS? 








by Peter Blake 


Prefabrication, modular units, systems 
building—the terms symbolize one of 
modern architecture’s fondest dreams: 
applying sophisticated technology to 

the construction industry. But according 
to the author, the future of housing 
belongs to men who understand hammers 
and nails, bricks and mortar. 


uch about life in America seems to be 

bad at the moment, but nowhere else 

are things as bad as they are in the 

building industry: mortgage interest rates are ex- 

tortionate, construction costs are ridiculous, unem- 

ployment figures are catastrophic, and the annual 

per capita production of housing is probably below 
that of Upper Volta. 

In 1968, carried by a surge of optimism and of 
vision, President Johnson and the U.S. Congress 
committed themselves to a program that would 
create 2.5 million “units” of housing annually over 
the subsequent ten years. This amount of new con- 
struction was thought to be minimal if we were to 
replace slums and provide for population growth. 





But toward the end of 1974, the U.S. housing in- 
dustry was producing new homes and apartments 
at an annual rate of considerably below one mil- 
lion—or at less than 40 percent of the rate envis- 
aged by the 1968 Housing Act. 

Why? Well, the most obvious reason is that no- 
body except mortgage bankers can afford to buy or 
to rent the new houses or apartments we are build- 
ing; so-called “middle-income” apartments cur- 
rently planned for several major U.S. cities will 
have to rent for close to $150 a room per month— 
or about $750 a month for a family with two chil- 
dren. That is attributable in large part to President 
Nixon's decision, in January, 1973, to kill almost 
all federal subsidies for low- and middle-income 
housing. That decision alone increased the rate of 
room rentals in many housing developments by 
300 to 400 percent. 

Another reason for the failure of the U.S. hous- 
ing industry to perform (and for the monstrous in- 
crease in housing costs) is this: for a very long 
time, almost every housing expert in the United 
States and in the rest of the developed world has 
advocated systems of industrialized building—espe- 
cially systems to mass-produce housing—that were 
based upon theories that had very little to do with 
building in the real world. 

The real world is here, and the responsibility for 


what is about to happen when our fellow citizens—not 
to mention our compatriots elsewhere on earth—de- 
mand decent housing rests in considerable part with 
the architects of this century. Specifically, it rests with 
the modern movement in architecture, which has, 
since the 1920s, made the mass production of decent 
habitats its primary objective and concern. 

From its inceptior in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, the modern movement was preoccupied with 
the urge to catch up with the industrial revolution. 

The industrial revolution had replaced hand- 
crafting of singly made objects with mechanization 
and mass production of large numbers of identical 
objects. It had also, of course, introduced mecha- 
nization in many other areas—mining, agriculture, 
transportation, and sc on—in which the final prod- 
uct was a commodity. a raw material, or a service. 
In architecture, the greatest need appeared to be 
the mass production of buildings, or of building 
components that could be assembled rapidly to sat- 
isfy the needs of a fast-growing population. 


fforts to mechanize, standardize, and mass- 
produce architecture were made as early as 
1849, when James Bogardus, a remarkable 
American inventor, patented a system for the con- 
struction of buildings made up of standardized 
panels of cast iron and glass. Some of his earliest 
work in curtain-wall prefabrication still stands in 
lower Manhattan. These cast-iron and glass fa- 
cades, by Bogardus and his many imitators, are as 
“all glass" as Manhattan’s Seagram Building, com- 
pleted by Mies van der Rohe a hundred years 
later. Only in certain relatively insignificant details 
does the wall of the Seagram Building represent a 
technological advance over the work of earlier pio- 
neers. 

In fact, very little has happened in the indus- 
trialization of buildimg since the mid-nineteenth 
century, but it has not been for lack of trying. The 
architects of the so-called International Style—espe- 
cially Walter Gropius. Le Corbusier, and their fol- 
lowers in Europe anc elsewhere between the two 
World Wars—were literally obsessed with the ideal 
of some sort of modular building system, in which 
walls, floors, roofs, partitions, and all the rest 
would be prefabricated, under controlled condi- 
tions, on the assembly lines of modern factories; 
then shipped to whatever site was in need of these 
precisely machined, modular units; and finally 
snapped or bolted or zipped together in a jiffy so 
as to form neatly finished houses or apartment 
blocks, or schools, factories, offices and so forth, 
each a monument to rational building and to the 
cool art of the machine. 

The idea was that buildings could thus be pro- 
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duced rapidly enough to keep up with population 
growth; that on-site labor time could be reduced to 
an absolute minimum because such labor, being 
adversely affected by poor weather, was inherently 
inefficient; and, finally, that the qualities of finish, 
inside and out, that so distinguished other mass- 
produced objects (like automobiles) could, at long 
last, begin to distinguish buildings as well. (A fur- 
ther objective was to create modular building types 
that could be un-snapped, un-bolted, and un- 
zipped just as easily as they had been assembled— 
on the theory that future generations might wish to 
add to or subtract from their buildings, or even 
disassemble them and move them to another site.) 

None of these objectives has been attained to 
date. Instead, in the United States and in other de- 
veloped nations, numerous adventurous souls who 
have gone into prefabrication (or "systems build- 
ing"—the latest slogan, presumably designed to 
wipe out all memories of earlier disasters in "pre- 
fabrication") have gone into bankruptcy. Indeed, 
the building industry around the world is littered 
with the graveyards of heroic, would-be pre- 
fabricators-and their equally heroic public and 
private backers—who believed in all the theories 
and were demolished by the facts. More than a 
hundred years after James Bogardus, just about 
the only U.S. building products really prefabricated 
in standard, modular units or sizes are bricks and 
sticks. Rolled steel sections (I-shaped, H-shaped, L- 
or U-shaped) are indeed prefabricated—in several 
hundred “standard” sizes; and so are some win- 
dows, doors, pipes, and lightbulbs. All of these 
“standard” building products are manufactured in 
hundreds of different sizes, materials, colors, fin- 
ishes, and weights; which makes them about as 
“standard” (and interchangeable) as ink blots. 

In the United States today, it is virtually impos- 
sible to assemble a building from modular com- 
ponents routinely available on the market without 
introducing innumerable special details or com- 
ponents that would instantly increase the cost of 
such a “rational” building to a point far above 
that of a comparable, conventionally built struc- 
ture. In 1970, a building I designed was completed 
at a cost well below the budget drawn by the pub- 
lic authorities. It was a “modern” building in every 
respect—except technology. Everything in that 
rather sizable building (with the exception of a few 
plastic skylights and a number of essential utilities) 
could have been constructed better and more 
cheaply almost a hundred years earlier. Had | de- 
signed this building to be technologically "modern" 
as well-an assemblage of factory-made com- 
ponents—it would have exceeced the assigned bud- 
get by 25 to 50 percent, and the client (a public 
authority—i.e. your servant and mine) would have 
been sued by the taxpayers for squandering their 
hard-earned dollars on some harebrained experi- 
ment. 


x 





My own limited experience is not an isolated ex- 
ample. It is a simple fact, rarely admitted bv those 
who are ideologically or financially committed to 
current systems of "industrialized building." that 
prefabricated developments, from Habitat in Mon- 
treal to Thamesmead outside London, have almost 
invariably cost much more to construct than com- 
parable, conventionally built structures. Claims to 
the contrary, made almost daily by sophisticated 
critics as well as by less sophisticated journalists, 
are almost invariably false, and tend to perpetuate 
some dangerous myths. Charles Jencks, a highly 
perceptive historian, wrote in 1973, in his Modern 
Movements in Architecture, that the celebrated 
"Schools Construction System Development," or 
SCSD, "became both successful in California and 
influential throughout the world." “In California,” 
Jencks continued, “at least thirteen schools had 
been built with it by 1966, at substantial savings, 
and thousands of entrepreneurs had appropriated 
the (SCSD) sub-systems for their own particular 
requirements." With all due respect for Jencks and 
the creators of the SCSD system, this statement is 
substantially false. As for journalistic misstate- 
ments, 7ime, in its issue of July 15, 1974, reported 
that Moshe Safdie, the builder of Habitat in Mon- 
treal, had "built a second Habitat as a low-income 
housing development in Puerto Rico." Safdie de- 
serves all the credit in the world for having real- 
ized Habitat in 1967—for good designers of such 
projects are a dime a dozen, but performance is 
what really counts, and Safdie performed magically 
and incredibly in Montreal. Still, the builders of 
that second Habitat in Puerto Rico might convinc- 
ingly dispute the claim that their project was low- 
income, or low-cost, or completed at all. 

Other public claims usually cite Buckminster 
Fuller's “geodesic domes" as superman's gift to or- 
dinary man in the area of industrialized housing. 
Fuller, a man of great integrity, never made such 
claims. In fact, his most significant experiments in 
the field of housing had to do with the pre- 
fabrication of service units—a truly brilliant insight, 
offered by Fuller as early as the 1930s, while ev- 
erybody else was still preoccupied with houses of 
cards, or of equally unstable “panel systems." Still, 
hardly a day passes without some chanted eulogy 
to the geodesic dome as the cure-all of the modern 
scene. 

Even some of Buckminster Fuller's intrepid 
backers are not unanimously enchanted with the 
economics of their experiments. Fuller's prototypes 
have cost more to produce than their conventicnal 
equivalents; but then, prototypes usually do, and 
Fullers were at least immensely rational. Other 
prototypes, by less intelligent innovators, were not. 
Not only their prototypes but also their stereo- 
types tended or promised to be outrageously ex- 
pensive—and they further tended or promised to 
take much longer to complete than conventional 


equivalents. That was the final straw: speed of 
construction had always been the one irrefutable 
justification advanced by proponents of pre- 
fabrication. 


here are several reasons for the monumental 
failure of true prefabrication in the United 
States. The most obvious ones are these: 

First, there cannot be any true prefabrication of 
building components unless and until the nation's 
building industry agrees to adhere, rigorously, to a 
set of dimensional and qualitative standards. In a 
free society, in which manufacturers of building 
components are at liberty to concentrate upon 
clobbering the competition rather than collaborat- 
ing with it, the tendency is for each manufacturer 
to establish standards that will be as different as 
possible from those of all his competitors. A man- 
ufacturer of kitchen appliances, for example, 
makes a point of scaling and coloring his wares so 
that they cannot easily be used in conjunction with 
those of another manufacturer. The reason, of 
course, is that the manufacturer wants his custom- 
ers to use only his products. Thus it is highly un- 
likely that dimensional and qualitative standard- 
ization, without which true prefabrication is 
unthinkable, can be impressed upon today's U.S. 
building industry—either by persuasion or by 
force. 

second, mass production of large building com- 
ponents can occur only where there is mass con- 
sumption—that is, a smooth and even flow of dis- 
tribution. This means that dealerships must be set 
up around the country, with their own warehous- 
ing and financing facilities, so that the manufac- 
turing plant can be assured of a steady demand— 
which. in turn, will keep assembly lines rolling at 
top efficiency. 

Unfortunately, no such distribution networks 
have been set up; and it is doubtful that they can 
be, given the innumerable special requirements of 
local building codes and of different climatic con- 
ditions across this continent. 

Third, the very size of the United States creates 
severe difficulties in achieving economical mass dis- 
tribution. Most present-day manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated houses—those who are still struggling 
along—have found that they cannot compete, in 
terms of price, with the locally and conventionally 
built product beyond a radius of about 150 miles 
from their manufacturing plant. This means that 
each manufacturing plant is severely limited in the 
size of its potential market, and therefore in the ef- 
ficiency and economy of its assembly-line opera- 
tion. Prefabrication plants, like all other plants, be- 
gin to become efficient and competitive only when 
the volume of their production approaches maxi- 
mum capacity. But if the market is limited in size, 
and fragmented by conflicting requirements, such 





plants wil rarely come even close to reaching their 
maximum capacity. 

Fourth. the highly individualistic character of a 
free enterprise society such as ours seems to resist 
standardization at every turn. Henry Ford may 
have said, about his Model T, that "they can have 
it in any color so long as it's black,” but Mr. 
Ford's heirs seem to have found the market for 
black cars somewhat limited outside the confines of 
the mortuary trade. Although Americans lead lives 
shaped largely by identical, standardized products 
and services, they prefer to think that they do not: 
the early. post-World War II houses in Levittown 
have beea so radically altered by their inhabitants 
that the criginal standardized shells are now unrec- 
ognizable. 

Many ef the building trades unions have fought 
prefabrication because it seemed to threaten the 
livelihoods of their members. Although national 
and international headquarters of some unions 
have long paid lip-service to the idea of mass- 
produced building, local unions almost everywhere 
continue to resist the idea in principle as well as in 
practice. Shortly after the end of World War II, an 
enterprisiag manufacturer decided to mass-produce 
a so-called “service core"—a complete "package" 
containing kitchen, bathroom, and utility room, 
with all fixtures, pipes, ducts, and wires in place, 
ready to be plunked cown in any typical suburban 
house. The first twemty of these beautifully de- 
signed and beautifully made "packages" arrived on 
a site near Detroit, where local plumbers and local 
electricians promptly refused to install them. Fi- 
nally, after nine months of debate (during which 
the units, parked on a sidewalk, were exposed to 
weather and vandalism), the local unions agreed to 
handle the "packages"—by disassembling them, 
piece by piece, and then reassembling them in 
each of the houses. The manufacturer, needless to 
say, went out of business. 


Union obstructionism is a little more sophis- 
ticated now. In New York City, it is impossible to 
install a well-designed and well-engineered modu- 
lar ceiling “package” in an ofice building, because 
the powerful local unions have insisted that the in- 
stallation (a very rapid and simple process) must 
be attended by one electrician, one sheet-metal 
worker, and one plumber—in addition to the me- 
chanic needed to snap the ceiling "package" into 
place. The resulting installaton thus costs almost 
twice as much as a conventionally assembled ceil- 
ing system of comparable design. Examples of sim- 
ilar obstructionism are legion. 

Finally, there is a further reason for the failure of 
prefabrication in the United States to date, and it is 
the result of certain historical twists and turns. 


he notion of modular standardization— 

building panels of identical size, joined to- 

gether quickly on the site—was largely of 
European origin, and was brought to the United 
States just before World War II. The notion made 
considerable sense under European building condi- 
tions: on-site labor was cheap, so the on-site as- 
sembly of a great many prefabricated panels pre- 
sented no serious economic problems. But building 
materials were expensive, so that the prefabrication 
of building panels, with its attendant elimination 
of wasted metals, plastics, and so on, promised 
some significant overall savings. 

In the United States the reverse is true: materi- 
als are relatively cheap and labor is relatively ex- 
pensive. So the basic principle of the panelized 
building, constructed of quantities of modular 
units, all joined together (on the site) along liter- 
ally miles of seams that had to be made weather- 
tight, did not apply. Many wonderfully inventive 
designers spent decades, if not lifetimes, trying to 
perfect the perfect universal joint—the magic me- 
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chanical device that would join their modular pan- 
els together (with the possibility of some future 
disengagement). But it was all in vain. Many of 
the universal joints, the seams, the gaskets, the un- 
believably ingenious interlocking connectors leaked, 
wracked, delaminated, or experienced some sort of 
materiel fatigue. Yet jointitis (a disease increasingly 
prevalent among theorists in prefabrication) con- 
tinued to spread. One of prefabrication's most il- 
lustrious pioneers designed a joint for the con- 
nection of two or more wooden panels: it was a 
miracle of ingenuity, and required little more from 
the on-site joiners than a doctorate in Chinese puz- 
zling. The pioneer, it seemed, had never been told 
of an earlier and less sophisticated joint, used in 
wood framing, known as the nail. 

The "celebration of the joint"—the elaborate ar- 
ticulation of every seam, of every connection in the 
making of a building—became almost a moral issue 
for most modern architects. It may have begun 
with the Russian Constructivists, whose (largely 
unbuilt) projects of the years after 1917 were 
monuments to mechanization and industrialization. 
To them, the image of the machine was a sort of 
animal made up of clearly articulated elements of 
steel, glass, and other *modern" materials. joined 
visibly and expressively so that each element re- 
tained its own identity and its interaction with all 
other elements was left unmistakably clear. It was 
a charming—and charmingly naive—image of the 
machine age; and it left its imprint, indelibly, upon 
architects of the International Style. In certain 
kinds of panelized or otherwise prefabricated 
buildings, the joint between parts—that endlessly 
troublesome source of leaks, of buckling, of corro- 
sion, of discoloration—was not merely not covered 
up and done away with as best as possible; it was 
intricately articulated, interminably expressed, vol- 
ubly discussed by the critics, and masochistically 
celebrated. It was, quite simply, modern archi- 
tecture's most vulnerable Achilles’ heel. 

Almost every system of prefabrication advanced 
in the United States during the 1930s, 1940s, 1950s 
(and most of those advanced to the present day) 
was a panel system, designed to simplify, speed up, 
and to reduce the cost of the building shell. Every 
one of these systems seemed to employ its own 
kind of joint. Many of these systems also sub- 
scribed to some special, carefully rationalized mod- 
ular dimension—though most of them, admittedly, 
bowed to a four-inch module, which, amusingly 
enough, happens to be the module of one of the 
few truly prefabricated items in U.S. building to- 
day (and for centuries before): the brick. 

Alas, very few of these systems recognized one 
essential fact about American building in the twen- 
tieth century, and that is that the shell of any 
building may be the least expensive item in the to- 
tal cost of construction. So the prefabrication of 
the shell—which may not account for more than 20 
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percent of the total cost of many a building, and 
probably accounts for less—will, under the very 
best of circumstances, save you less than a tiny 
fraction of one year's interest due on the building's 
mortgage. In short, the whole endlessly meticulous, 
beautifully reasoned, and exquisitely detailed sys- 
tem of panelized construction may not justify itself 
in any terms other than advancing its designer's 
progress toward his chosen heaven. Much more 
might have been done to reduce the outrageous 
cost of building if architects had devoted them- 
selves to helping enact legislation that would out- 
law untrammeled speculation with the price of 
land, cr to helping construct financing arrange- 
ments that would not bleed a homeowner (or a 
tenant) for the benefit of a mortgage bank. 

Prefabrication, as advocated in the United States 
over the past thirty or forty years, is a delightful 
intellectual exercise without much relationship to 
the manner in which American buildings are in 
fact made. Still, no one can reject the basic 
premise: building must be mass-produced, so as to 
keep up with our needs. The argument is over how 
this is to be accomplished. 


Florida, the U.S. Steel Corporation erected a 

highly sophisticated prefabrication plant. This 
plant turned out some 1500 hotel-room modules in 
record time—steel-framed, flawlessly finished inside 
and out, completely wired, plumbed, and equipped 
with heating and air-conditioning ducts. The sleek 
modules measured about fifteen feet wide, nine 
feet tall, and forty feet long. They were manufac- 
tured under optimum, controlled conditions within 
that US. Steel factory; then they were lifted onto 
flatbed trucks and wheeled to the sites of two large 
hotels on the edges of a lovely artificial lake in the 
center of Walt Disney World. No prefabrication ef- 
fort had ever produced a better-engineered mod- 
ule; by comparison, Montreal’s Habitat seemed al- 
most like the work of a caveman. The lighting 
within the hotel-room modules even included fix- 
tures, on dimmers, that could exude artificial 
moonlight; and much of the hotel-room furniture 
(as well as all bathroom fixtures) had been built in 
inside the prefabbing plant. 

Eventually two hotels were built, using these gi- 
ant “building blocks”; after that, the plant was dis- 
mantled and a third hotel was constructed, using 
entirely conventional building materials and build- 
ing methods. 

The reason for this apparently regressive move 
was simple: the conventionally built hotel turned 
out to cost about 30 percent less per square foot 
than the prefabricated ones. Yet, for any layman, 
it was impossible to tell the difference between the 
two seis of hotel-room units; if anything, the con- 
ventionally built hotel was more spacious in its ac- 


i 1973, in Walt Disney World, near Orlando, 
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A remarkable new 
device is saving 

two kinds of energy- 
elbow grease and 
fuel oil. 








Our photograph shows you a new invention 
in action—a scrubbing machine, named 
SCAMP™. It's solving an age-old problem for 
Exxon and other companies who operate large 
ocean-going ships. 

Keeping any ship's hull free of barnacles 
and other marine growth has always been a 
headache for sailors. When the growth builds 
up, it slows a ship down. This wastes fuel. And 
fuel today is valuable energy. 

The traditional way to get rid of marine 
growth is to haul your sailboat or ship out of the 
water and start scraping. But that's not so easy 
when your ship is a tanker that stretches the 
length of three football fields. Dry-docking this 
size ship costs you time and money. 

Thanks to SCAMP equipment, that's no 
longer necessary. An affil ate of Exxon devel- 
oped itto clean the hulls of big ships—while the 
ships are at anchor, loading or unloading. 

This new device is besically remote-con- 
trolled. As it travels underwater along the hull 
of a ship, its three rotating orushes whisk away 
marine growth. It's so fast it can clean the en- 
tire hull of a supertanker in just half a dav. 

In today's energy-tight world, SCAMP is 
performing a vital service. It is making the 
movement of crude oil arcund the world more 
efficient and more economical. 

A clean hull can reduce the fuel con- 
sumption of a large tanker. For example, in a 
10,000-mile voyage, a 1,100-foot tanker could 
save 60,000 gallons of fuel oil. 

And that's 60,000 gallons of valuable 
energy that can be made available for other 


good uses. 


commodations, though it did not offer artificial 
moonlight on dimmers. 

What had happened was this: the hotel-room 
modules prefabricated in that U.S. Steel factory 
were trucked to the building site where they then 
waited until the building's structural and mechani- 
cal framework was ready to accept them. While 
waiting, the modules were exposed to weather 
(which wrecked some of the beautiful finishes and 
twisted some of the neat dimensional tolerances) 
and to vandalism. So when the time came to plug 
these modules into their respective building frames, 
so much remedial, on-site work had to be done 
that the initial savings were wiped out. 


In the real world of building, some fascinating 
innovations have taken place that have generally 
escaped the notice of theoreticians. Not onlv have 
practical builders constructed impressive buildings 
under temporary, man-made inflatables; but prac- 
tical engineers have created structures of the size 
of New York's Seagram Building off-site, then 
wheeled them into position, and plugged them into 
their infrastructures of services. Where? Well, for 
example, at Cape Kennedy, where huge gantries, 
the size of forty-story skyscrapers, complete with 
elevators, stairs, plug-in (and prefabbed) work- 
shops, utility lines, and much more, are regularly 
assembled off-site and then rolled into position at 
a speed of four miles per hour, plugged into pre- 
pared utilities and services, and made ready for ac- 
tion. Is it inconceivable that our skyscrapers might 
be similarly prefabricated and moved, in one piece, 
into place—instead of disrupting whole sections of 
our cities, constantly, during their two- or three- 
year construction cycles? 

In the real world, also, engineers have built en- 
tire cities, complete with factories, housing, power 
plants, offices, streets, even  heliports—all pre- 
fabricated onshore in Louisiana and elsewhere, and 
then floated or helicoptered out, in large sections, 
to "sites" in the Gulf of Mexico, to form water- 
borne mining towns ten or more miles offshore. No 
elaborate theories of prefabrication or urban de- 
sign were considered; these “New Towns" were de- 
signed and built ad hoc, by people who had 
gained most of their experience not through theo- 
rizing, but through building. 

And that, unhappily, is the crux of the matter. Most 
schools of architecture, the world over, are staffed by 
people who teach the art and science of building but 
fail to show how to lay a course of bricks, or how to 
frame so much as a doghouse. 

That, surely, is one reason for the present alien- 
ation between those who design and those who 
build. Very few of the certified Masters of Modern 
Architecture received their training at the acade- 
mies: Mies van der Rohe started as a mason; Le 
Corbusier's incisive vision was shaped by the dis- 
cipline of traditional watchmaking in Switzerland; 
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Marcel Breuer taught himself in a carpentry shop 
at the Bauhaus—and moved on to other crafts, like 
pipe-bending and stone masonry, before he con- 
cerned himself with what he called that "one per- 
cent. which is Art"; and Frank Lloyd Wright 
studied the wonderful ways in which nature con- 
structed its complex organisms, and emerged from 
those studies as a great architect capable of great 
building. But most teachers of architecture today 
do not know how to build. And most pre- 
fabricators of buildings—in the United States and 
elsewhere—seem to be hoisted on their own pre- 
conceptions, or the preconceptions to which the 
modern movement has subscribed from its begin- 
nings: that industrialization and  prefabrication 
are the wave of the future. 

It is quite possible that the exact opposite is 
true. Last April, the population of the globe 
reached the four billion mark, which means, among 
other things, that building and other industries are 
becoming increasingly labor-intensive. It seems 
quite likely that the wave of the future, in build- 
ing, will be to turn away from expensive and 
problematical systems of prefabrication, and to en- 
trust the job to those billions of available hands, 
laying even greater billions of bricks and blocks, or 
framing billions of feet of joists and studs—espe- 
cially in the underdeveloped or developing 
countries. Not long ago, the extraordinary young 
Indian architect B. V. Doshi, who had been 
schooled by such modern masters as Le Corbusier 
and Louis Kahn, told me that the only promising 
way of meeting the horrendous housing shortages 
in his own country was to go back to building with 
mud—and with bricks made of mud and straw, and 
with sticks. For one thing, those materials cost no 
petrodollars; for another, India (and the rest of 
the world) had plenty of available and willing 
hands. Doshi was probably right; in any event, the 
dazzlng promise of modern building technology 
had failed India as it has failed many of the rest 
of us. 

And if Doshi is indeed right (as many of us be- 
lieve), then a severe blow has been struck to the 
basic theories that have propped up the modern 
movement from its inception: gone, suddenly, is 
the cult of industrialization—with its dreams of pre- 
cision-building and standardization; gone, too, is 
Gropius’ amusing notion of throw-away “Kleenex 
architecture"—the idea that buildings might be- 
come as disposable or as mobile as cars; and gone, 
too, is Le Corbusier's dream of a vertical, radiant 
city—because such a city cannot be built with 
bricks and sticks and billions of semi-skilled hands. 

For the modern movement, from Breuer's tubu- 
lar steel chairs to Le Corbusier's Ville Radieuse, 
has this one, essential, common root: the root of 
assembly-line technology—applied, at long last, to 
this funky business of building. If that root is cut 
off, all else may fail. |) 


A low distortion amplifier and uniquely designed 
tuned-port speakers — all precisely matched to give this new 
Allegro? system incredibly clear, rich, natural sound. 


You’re looking at the finest 
stereo system Zenith has 
ever brought vou. And one 
remarkable part of it is a 
unique stereo receiver. 
The Wedge. 

Its amplifier puts out 12 
watts of power per channel 
(min. RMS) into 8 ohms, yet 
total harmonic distortion is 
held to a low 0.5% or less 
(Power bandwidth: 40 to 
15,000 Hz). 

Zenith's Allsgro speakers, 
with a uniquely designed 
tuned-port, free much of the 
deep, rich bass that many 
other speakers trap inside. 
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And they do it so efficiently 
that other systems 
with comparable 
size air-suspension 
speakers need 
amplifiers with 

Tuned pot twice the power to 

match Allegro’s overall sound 

performance. 

This system gives you the 
kind of sound you used to 
find only in expensive 
component set ups. Pure 
and full. 

You'll hear highs you may 
never have heard before in 
modular stereo. Silences so 
clean, you’d probably not even 


know the system was on. 

But more than that, The 
Wedge combines clear, rich 
sound with a complete array 
of built-in features. 

There’s an 8-track tape 
unit that plays and records in 
stereo. Zenith's precision 
Micro-Touch: tone arm to 
protect records. FM muting, 
to silence background noise 
between stations. 

A sensitive Hi filter that lets 
you switch off high-frequency 
hiss. Plus a large, precise 
tuning meter for more 
accurate station selection. 

Choose from a whole line of 
Zenith Allegro stereo and 
4-channel sound systems, 
with performance and features 
tailored to suit your ears. 

And your budget. 
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by Sanford J. Ungar 


The brotherhood of FBI agents—like the 
Bureau they serve—is powerful. Who are 
these men who sometimes think of 
themselves as "the ultimate cops"? What 
makes them tick? 


| ‘or John Bassett, the FBI is something of a 
dream come true, the victory of his ambi- 
tion and ability over his adventurousness 

and aimlessness. A high school dropout in Burling- 

ton, Vermont, he began boxing professionally un- 
der the name of “Sparky Bassett” at age fifteen, 
well below the legal limit, and then went off to 
spend two years in the Coast Guard. By 1946 he 
was in New York City, appearing in fights at 
Madison Square Garden and Yankee Stadium, 
among other places, but a close friend, a regional 
official with the Veterans Administration, pleaded 
with him to get out of the boxing world and into 
something more respectable. He took Bassett to 
lunch with the president of Seton Hall University 
in New Jersey. One thing led to another, and be- 
cause he had completed high school equivalency 
courses at the University of Vermont, Bassett was 
immediately admitted to Seton Hall as a college 
student. For four years, he attended classes by day 
and had a job as a policeman in East Orange, 

New Jersey, from midnight until 8 A.M. 

Working as a cop in those days, one tended to 
meet FBI agents, and when Bassett graduated from 
Seton Hall in 1954, a friend in the Bureau encour- 
aged him to apply; it was a period when police 
experience was being accepted as an especially 
relevant qualification for becoming an agent. 
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Imagining the New York fight managers and other 
characters who might be interviewed during his 
background investigation, Bassett never expected to 
be chosen; but he was, and, he says unabashedly 
today, “It was wonderful.” Assigned to Buffalo and 
Charlotte, he quickly became something of a Bu- 
reau legend—a guy who might take off in the 
wrong direction after a bank robber, but invariably 
would come up with his man. In Chicago since 
1961, he has served as a sort of Man Friday, a fa- 
cilitator and arranger, for one special-agent-in- 
charge after another. He is the perfect greeter and 
guide for visiting Bureau personnel, and a natural 
investigator on organized crime cases to boot. 
Bassett spent his twentieth anniversary at the FBI 
training academy in Quantico, where he served as a 
"counselor" to a group of fifty policemen. 


* * * 


Tony Christy, a casual man with a degree in fi- 
nance from Ohio State University, was quite con- 
tent with his job as an auditor at the Mead Corpo- 
ration in Dayton. In fact, he was about to be 
promoted in 1970 when his mind began to wander. 

One Sunday night he and his wife were watch- 
ing an episode of The FBI, a television series with 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. He thought it was silly and 
glossy and probably unrealistic, but still he won- 
dered, What would it be like? Christy had no 
background in law enforcement nor any prior incli- 
nation toward it, but somehow at that moment the 
idea of the FBI struck his fancy. *So why don't 
you find out about it and apply?" his wife sug- 
gested. "Just as a lark," he insists, he dropped in 
at the Dayton resident agency later that week and 
filled out some forms. Before long, he had a phone 


call on a Saturday right, asking him to report to 
the Cincinnati field office the next morning—Sun- 
day—for an interview. The Bureau had an appro- 
priation to hire a thousand new agents and the 
push was on. The Christys drove to Cincinnati as 
requested, and Cheryl Christy sat freezing in the 
parking lot for what seemed like hours while Tony 
was being grilled upstairs. By the time he was fin- 
ished, he was even more intrigued by the idea. 
Very soon thereafter, he had a telegram offering 
him the new job and giving him a date to report 
to Quantieo. He never even hesitated. 

Christy bought five white shirts for training, be- 
cause he had none; he hasn't worn them since, 
finding them unnecessary in the Atlanta, New 
York, and Jackson field offices, except during occa- 
sional court appearances on behalf of the Bureau. 


* * * 


After seven years as a member of the New York 
City Police Department, J. P. Morgan, the son of 
a New York police detective, recalls, "I had to 
make a decision whether to go corrupt." One 
choice, made by some of his colleagues, would 
have been to accept payoffs and get into crooked 
operations which cculd have raised his annual 
unofficial income to about $200,000; another was 
to “go straight." “In the back of my mind,” says 
Morgan, *I guess I always wanted to be an FBI 
agent. That seemed like the ultimate in cops. But I 
felt it was out of my reach, and I was always told, 
‘If the FBI wants vov. they'll come look for you. " 

Despite the fact that at thirty-two he was older 
than the average applicant (and color-blind), and 
had a couple of police-brutality complaints pend- 
ing against him, Morgan was accepted in 1964. He 
took a cut in pay, ard he and his wife moved out 
of their recently purchased "dream house" because 
he was sent by the Bureau to the Charlotte, North 
Carolina, field office. *It was the greatest thing that 
ever happened to me," he now feels; "I had 
thought the world emded at the other side of the 
George Washington Bridge. It was wonderful to 
get a chance to travel. A whole new world opened 
up to me.” On Morgan's first case, a man he was 
attempting to arrest told him, "I used to eat guys 
like vou for breakfast" and physically attacked 
him, a situation that required the summoning of 
reinforcements from the field office. But it was all 
uphill from there—single-handed capture of a Most 
Wanted fugitive; werk in important civil rights 
cases elsewhere in the South; six months at the 
Navy Language School in Monterey, California; 
assignment to Miami: and then transfer to head- 
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quarters to help establish a “management unit” in 
the Training Division. But although Morgan had 
intended to make the Bureau a career, he was 
lured away in 1969 by the offer of a professorship 
at the University of Georgia, “an opportunity to 
preach what I had been practicing.” Later he 
served as police chief of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
and as a consultant for The Police Foundation. His 
was a short Bureau career, but one that opened 
great new vistas to him. 


* * » 


“I don't want to sound coray,” says Esteban Uri- 
arte when asked how he happened to become an 
FBI agent, “but I wanted to pay this country 
back." The United States, as he puts it, “opened its 
arms to me" in 1960, when he left Cuba with only 
the clothes on his back and five dollars in his 
pocket. His parents, who had left Spain for Cuba 
in the 1930s during the Civil War, followed him to 
the United States three years later. Eventually, 
through refugee aid programs, he attended Louisi- 
ana State University, graduating with an account- 
ing degree in 1972. 

But in 1971, as soon as he became an American 
citizen, Uriarte had applied :o the Bureau for em- 
ployment. Shifting uncomfortably as he talks, he 
explains, “I saw what went cn in Cuba—the shoot- 
ing and all that. You coulda't go to church or a 
movie without a bomb going off... . I saw the 
need for law enforcement, and the FBI is the 
strongest law enforcement organization in the 
country. I wanted to do scmething to help this 
country defend itself, and the FBI seemed the best 
way to do that." When he first got his degree, 
there was a freeze on the hiring of new agents; but 
with his skills in accounting and in the Bureau's 
most-needed language, Spanish, not to mention his 
resentment toward the Castrc regime in Cuba, Uri- 
arte was a natural, and in May, 1973, he got a let- 
ter inviting him to training. After breaking in on 
general criminal cases, he was quickly shifted to a 
squad where his accounting knowledge would be 
helpful—but he was also used for surveillance work 
on other cases, since his Latin look distinguished 
him from the usual FBI agent. 

"The more [ get into it," he said after a few 
months in the field, “it’s incredible how much 
crime there is ... and how the public doesn't 
know what's going on. So much money is taken 
from the public; you could work twenty-four hours 
a day and never get through." 


he winner of the Heisman Trophy for the 
best college football player of 1973, John 
Cappelletti of Penn State University, inter- 
viewed by sportswriters in nis moment of glory, 


was asked about his career plans. Without hesita- 
tion, he replied that what he would most like to do 
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eventually was to become a special agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It is difficult to 
calculate the reinforcing effect that may have had 
on tens of thousands of grammar school and high 
school students who already thought that football 
players and FBI agents were two of the best things 
in the world that one could ever be. But it must 
have been very gratifving indeed to the 8600 FBI 
agents to know that even as they were going 
through some of the most difficult times in the 
agency's history, their job was still one aspired to 
by people who played other glamorous roles. For it 
is often the matter of image that has recruited men 
into the FBI—and has kept them there. As one 
agent in Los Angeles put it, "I never really knew 
what it was like to be on top of the heap until | 
came into the FBI." 

In practical terms, "the top of the heap" has 
usually meant that doors open which would not 


“I never really knew what it was like to be on top of 


the heap until I came into the FBI." 


open to others, that one is respected in the com- 
munity and among one's peers, and that daily life 
has an overlay of theoretical, if not actual, ex- 
citement and romance to it. 

For some agents, life is very exciting indeed, as 
they go about solving bank robberies, kidnappings, 
and dramatic extortion cases, or pursuing organized- 
crime families or foreign spies operating in this coun- 
try; those assigned to the best squads in the busiest 
field offices say they would not trade their job for any 
other. But for many, the daily routine is banal—run- 
ning down stolen cars that have been taken across 
state lines, keeping humdrum track of organizations 
presumed to threaten the nation's security, or pound- 
ing the pavement to do background investigations of 
applicants for FBI jobs and potential appointees to 
high federal positions. 

Initially, the image of importance and glamour 
was sustained in large part by the general esteem 
in which the late J. Edgar Hoover was held; it 
seemed to rub off on the men who worked for 
him. “I felt when I came in the Bureau that Mr. 
Hoover had hired me,” said the Los Angeles 
agent; “I felt proud to be one of his men.” Hoover 
was such an important part of the image that 
many agents displayed a portrait of the Director 
on the wall in their homes. (A few still do.) After 
some years, however, the image and the pride be- 
gan to sustain themselves. 

It is demonstrably true that FBI agents probably 
are of a higher caliber than anyone else in Ameri- 
can law enforcement, but not exactly in the way 
that many people think. For years the Bureau 
basked in the myth that every agent is either a 


fullv trained lawyer or an accountant; the Bureau 
did not actually state unequivocally that this was 
the case, but it allowed, even led, people to believe 
it. In fact, that has never been so. During Hoover's 
first years in charge of the Bureau, he tended to 
hire lawyers (less on the basis of any abstract prin- 
ciple, it seems, than on the fact that he himself 
had a law degree) until the percentage of agents 
with legal training had dramatically increased. 
There was also a corps of accountants, who were 
considered to be in a category apart from the other 
agents and who worked only on cases requiring 
their special skills; as the number of those cases in- 
creased, more accountants were recruited. 

Before very long, however, the Director saw that 
it was neither necessary nor desirable to insist that 
every agent hired be a lawyer or an accountant. 
Gradually, other qualifications were substituted: 
college graduates “with a major in a_ physical 
science for which the Bu- 
reau has a current need,” 
“with fluency in a lan- 
guage for which the Bu- 
reau has a current need,” 
or with “three years of 
professional, executive, 
complex investigative or other specialized experi- 
ence." That meant that while lawyers and accoun- 
tants were still welcome, and in some periods given 
preference, there was also room for high school 
teachers and coaches, military veterans (especially 
Marines), policemen, stockbrokers, insurance men, 
bank officers, geologists, journalists, and, of course, 
Bureau clerks. The official circular on agent jobs 
also points out that "the FBI reserves the right to 
waive a qualification not bearing on character and 
integrity when found necessary to obtain an em- 
ployee with demonstrated ability in some particu- 
lar skill that is unique or unusual, and for which a 
need exists." In other words, the rules leave room 
enough for the Bureau to take anyone it wants, 
and without the constraints and regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission. Today, in fact, only 14 
percent of the agents are lawyers and 8 percent ac- 
countants. About 23 percent of the agents are 
former FBI clerks, and 64 percent are former 
members of the military who qualify for veterans' 
preference. 

Most of the other qualifications are standard— 
good vision and hearing and an otherwise “ex- 
cellent physical condition," as well as a driver's li- 
cense. For more than thirty years, applicants had 
to be at least five feet seven inches tall, but the 
height restriction was abolished last June—in part 
because it was thought to discriminate against the 
women newly competing for agent positions. 

The college degree requirement and the age re- 
striction—now twenty-three to thirty-six at the time 
of application—have assured that FBI standards re- 
main much higher than those of most police de- 


partments and other law enforcement agencies; 
many agents enter the Bureau with master’s de- 
grees or even doctorates (or work on them nights 
and weekends while on duty). Just completing the 
application for Bureau employment requires a cer- 
tain level of stamina and literacy. It is an exhaus- 
tive ten-page form, with spaces for biographical 
details of “wives (including maiden names) and 
husbands of brothers and sisters," of “brothers and 
sisters of your husband or wife" and “name and 
present location of ex-spouse.” (Divorce is not a 
disqualification, as is, say, homosexuality.) The ap- 
plication becomes the basis for an extensive field 
investigation of every prospective agent, which the- 
oretically weeds out anyone of questionable back- 
ground, character, or "loyalty." The Bureau refuses 
to make a sample of its written examination avail- 
able for any outside inspection, but insists that it is 
a rigorous test of aptitude, judgment, and legal- 
style reasoning. 

Another characteristic that puts the FBI well 
above most other police and law enforcement 
agencies, not to say government agencies in gen- 
eral, is the absence of large-scale corruption among 
agents. The contacts and connections of FBI offi- 
cials have often brought them favors and special 
considerations, but there are remarkably few docu- 
mented instances of agents accepting payoffs or 
kickbacks, making personal use of evidence seized 
in connection with cases, or peddling their influ- 
ence—practices that are notoriously common 
among many local and state police forces. The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, Bureau of 
Customs, and federal narcotics enforcement 
agencies, for example, have all been hit by well- 
publicized scandals concerning the financial impro- 
prieties of their field personnel. But colleagues con- 
sider FBI agents straight arrows by comparison. 
And despite some investigative abuses, under the 
counterintelligence programs (““COINTELPRO’”), of 
recent notoriety and on the initiative of individual 
agents, the Bureau has not often been tainted by 
such illegal and abusive tactics as those associated 
with agents of the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion—knocking down doors in midnight raids on 
the wrong house, selling hard drugs themselves on 
the side, and the like. 

The FBI also profits from its reputation for con- 
tinuity. Bureau agents tend to stay in their jobs 
longer than most, and the turnover figures are as- 
tonishingly low. The unofficial agreement is that 
any person graduated from agent’s training will re- 
main with the Bureau a minimum of three years, 
but in practice agents tend to stay longer than 
that—sixteen years amd three months is the aver- 
age. Once an agent passes the three-year mark, the 
odds are that he will last for twenty years or more, 
and then retire with a very attractive pension. The 
transfer policy and other bureaucratic factors, how- 
ever, sometimes interfere with continuity, and indi- 
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vidual citizens may be approached by different 
FBI officials on the same case from one period of 
time to another. But the rcutine paperwork and 
standardization of style which are so annoying to 
some Bureau people assure that one agent can 
usually pick up where another has left off. 


ho are these agents who present them- 

selves as being so proud and sure of 

themselves, the self-styled elite of law en- 
forcement? The Bureau insists that it does not 
compile and computerize official biographical! sta- 
tistics, but an unscientific composite profile is rela- 
tively easy to construct on the basis of observation 
of, and conversation with, a substantial number of 
agents. They are overwhelmingly white males of an 
average age somewhat older these days than the 
Bureau would like to acknowledge for what is 
called a “young man’s profession.” In Bureau 
ranks there is a high representation of Catholics, 
especially of Irish origin, many of whom attended 
church-run or -supported colleges and universities, 
oftentimes in the northeastern part of the United 
States. (If the CIA prototype is a Yale man, his 
FBI counterpart likely went to Fordham or Notre 
Dame.) They tend to be churchgoers, but not to 
live overly restrained personal and social lives. (A 
striking number have relatives in the clergy, and 
there is irony in the fact that some of those rela- 
tives showed up on the other side of cases in- 
volving radical protesters during the Vietnam 
War.) Most are married and have children; if they 
are not married when they enter the Bureau, the 
chances are good that they will meet and marry an 
FBI stenographer or other clerical employee. They 
are robust, but not as rough-and-tumble as the 
1930s “gangbusters” types. Quick-tempered, they 
can be rather easily proveked into arguments. 
They usually want to be assigned as close to their 
hometown as possible. They are rarely wealthy, 
and they are solidly planted in the middle class. 
Quite a few agents are the sons of policemen, and 
they see their career decision as a natural progres- 
sion, a step upward that is still in the same great 
tradition of law enforcement. 

Interestingly, there is a subtle, residual bias 
within the Bureau itself against agents who are 
former policemen. It is sometimes suggested that 
these ex-cops slipped in while the standards were 
lowered to expand the agent force; and former po- 
licemen rarely make it into the highest-ranking Bu- 
reau positions. (The former policemen, for their 
own part, can point to their ability to defend 
themselves physically better than most.) 

The Bureau has always prided itself on good 
geographical distribution, drawing agents from ev- 
ery section of the country and, in keeping with a 
Hoover policy dating back to 1924, generally send- 
ing them to another area for their first assign- 
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ments. But one striking aspect of the average field 
office for many years was the number of agents 
who originally came from small towns. The reasons 
have long been the subject of speculation. Is it be- 
cause small-town boys are less cynical and more 
idealistic about the notion of government service, 
or that the image of policemen has been held in 
more awe in small communities than in big cities, 
or just that background checks on agent applicants 
are less likely to turn up derogatory information or 
other problems if the person has spent most of his 
life in sparsely populated, clean-living areas? 
Whatever the reasons, the effect, especially among 
old-timers in the FBI, was to carry over small-town 
values and principles to the Bureau. That meant 
an uncommon degree of openness and friendliness, 
but also a sense of horror about what goes on in 
the big cities where most of these agents ended up 
working. Younger agents have complained that the 
small-town mentality in the FBI also led to a cer- 
tain narrow-mindedness and intolerance. The 
small-town influence seems to have diminished 
considerably in recent years. 

For a long time there were very few Jewish agents 
or members of other minority ethnic groups, and 
only a smattering of American Indians or Spanish- 
surnamed agents. The only blacks were people 
dubbed "honorary agents," whose real assignments 
were to be personal servants, retainers, chauffeurs, 
or office boys to the Director, and of course there 
were no women agents at all. L. Patrick Gray HI, 
as soon as he became acting director of the FBI in 
May, 1972, lifted the ban on women agents. Today 
there are thirty-one women assigned to field offices. 


art of the reason for this uniformity of race 
and background was the personal prejudices 
of J. Edgar Hoover and his associate director, 
Clyde Tolson. They wanted to be surrounded by av- 
erage, all-American types. In fact there were Jews 
among the men who worked closely at Hoover's side 
over the years, including Harold *Pop" Nathan in 
the 1920s and 1930s, and Alex Rosen from World 
War II until the Director's death, but it was always 
assumed that law enforcement was not a very popu- 
lar profession or a status career choice among 
Jews. One former agent, who worked on a security 
squad in New York, recalls that Jews were not ex- 
pected to be particular friends of the FBI, and that 
one way to list somebody—and in the process, 
manage to skip interviewing him—was to describe 
him with the telling epithet, *a Jewish academician 
of known liberal persuasion." But the paucity of 
Jewish agents also meant that there were few 
people considered eligible, for example, to conduct 
investigations among Orthodox Jewish communities 
in Brooklyn or, in the summertime, at the Catskill 
mountain resorts of upstate New York. 
similarly, the Bureau had very few agents it 


could confidently send into Mexican-American or 
Puerto Rican communities, onto Indian reserva- 
tions, or into black ghettos, so it often had to rely 
on informant coverage or help from the police, 
who were themselves sometimes not very welcome 
in those communities. 

There is little question that Hoover simply had 
an old-fashioned, narrow-minded, southern attitude 
toward blacks. When Robert Kennedy became At- 
torney General in 1961, and declared that every 
branch of the Justice Department, including the 
FBI, would have to increase its minority recruiting 
and hiring, the Director made an enormous fuss 
over the fact that he was not going to “lower stan- 
dards" just to integrate the Bureau. It turned out 
that the FBI, like so many other employers, did 
not have to lower its standards, but had to develop 
some new recruiting techniques and make blacks 
feel they would have an equal shot at advance- 
ment in the Bureau. When Hoover yielded, he did 
so slowly and painfully. Fifteen years later, after 
other black recruiting pushes and establishment of 
an equal employment opportunity office within the 
Administrative Division, there are only about a 
hundred black FBI agents out of the total 8600, 
and a mere handful of them are in supervisory po- 
sitions. One problem, according to Bureau officials, 
IS that there is a higher turnover among black 
agents than among agents in general; once trained 
by the Bureau, they are inevitably offered other, 
perhaps better-paying, jobs with private industry, 
and some leave to take those jobs. As for Chi- 
canos, of whom there are also very few in the Bu- 
reau, FBI officials have recently been heard on 
Capitol Hill to offer their own pop-sociological ex- 
planation: *They don't like to leave their families 
or take the chance of being sent far away from 
home." 

Once in the Bureau, black agents, because they 
are so few in number, tend to get particularly ex- 
citing assignments, the closest thing to the flying- 
squad image of fictionalized television programs. 
They were urgently rushed in, for example, to 
work on the recent murder cases in the Virgin Is- 
lands, and have been similarly deployed when and 
where their skin color would be an obvious investi- 
gative advantage. "I have already had experi- 
ences," says one black agent after five years of ser- 
vice, "that some guys don't get in twenty years." 
Another young black agent confirms that his role 
poses special problems because he tends to have 
somewhat different values from his fellow agents, 
but also to be regarded with suspicion in the black 
community. "The kid on the street only reads 
about the Bureau's harassment of the Black Pan- 
ther party. He's forgotten about Selma [Alabama] 
and the Bureau's role in protecting the right of 
blacks to vote." Most blacks in the FBI are op- 
posed, but thus far quietly, to the Bureau’s easy 
tendency to label black people “extremists” and in- 


vestigate them indiscriminately; they suggest that 
when their representation in the Bureau ranks is 
greater, as inevitably it must become, and there 
are blacks in special-3gent-in-charge and assistant- 
special-agent-in-charge positions, these hangovers 
from the past will change dramatically. 

The FBI’s overall minority-hiring record com- 
pares favorably with that of many other federal 
agencies, but relatively few of the minority em- 
ployees hold the prestigious position of agent. The 
latest Bureau statistics show 104 black agents, 107 
with “Spanish surnames,” nineteen “Asian-Ameri- 
cans,” and thirteen American Indians. 


he world view of agents generally includes a 

heavy component of political conservatism. 

Most agents. for reasons of family background 
and tradition, are registered Democrats, but are in- 
clined to believe that the Democratic party has gone 
off the deep end of radicalism. Above all, they feel a 
tremendous world-weariness, which leads them to dis- 
trust many people with whom they have contact, espe- 
cially politicians and mewsmen. 

Not every agent shares these views on his arrival 
in the Bureau, but the organization has a powerful 
conservative influence on new recruits. Although 
the FBI today is officially a nonpolitical agency, 
one relatively new agent says he was surprised to 
find that “everybody ‘eels obligated to take a stand 
on every political issue, and after a while you real- 
ize that this is a right-of-center organization.” An- 
other youmg agent specu- 
lates that much of the con- 
servative mind-set derives 
from the law-and-order is- 
sue and the Bureau’s con- 
stant frustration with the 
courts. “I can’t stand 
seeing these bad guys released from prison,” he 
says mournfully; “I haven't yet seen people turn 
around and follow the straight and narrow 
path... . I’m twenty-eight years old, but I feel 
forty-eight sometimes. I get very upset and cannot 
sleep some nights. At the expense of the taxpayers, 
agents are risking thei lives to capture people, and 
then those people are just turned out on the streets 
again.” But increasingly, one agent posted in the 
South claims, young recruits are taking the chance 
of expressing more liberal, progressive attitudes in 
conversation with their older colleagues—especially 
on issues like the environment, defense spending, 
and tax laws. They remain distinctly minority 
viewpoints. however. 

The life-style of FBI agents is usually in keeping 
with their image as sclid citizens. They tend to buy 
their own homes, preferably in the distant, newly 
developed suburbs, and to send their children to 
public or parochial schools. Except in cities like 
Miami, where the norm is different, they generally 
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dress conservatively, notwithstanding the repeal of 
Hoover's old white-shirt-and-black-shoes rules. 
Their hair is still relatively snort, and anyone who 
starts growing a moustache will likely be teased as 
a "hippie" for a while before he is ultimately ac- 
cepted. There are only a few rebels here, who, in 
contrast to the many in the military, feel tempted 
to make themselves test cases by growing beards. 
(It remains the official Bureau view that a beard 
and other manifestations of nonconformity are out- 
side the average citizen's reasonable expectations 
of an FBI agent. But it is not absolutely forbidden, 
and there are probably about a dozen bearded 
agents these days—in many cases because of spe- 
cial undercover assignments.) 

External characteristics are also often important 
to agents in their judgments of others, including 
those they investigate. One agent who worked on 
the investigation of the National Guardsmen who 
fired into a crowd and killec four students during 
the May, 1970, antiwar demonstrations at Kent 
State University in Ohio acknowledged frankly 
that “what those kids looked like” and their ob- 
scene gestures at the Guardsmen had affected his 
ability to feel sympathy for them. 

Agents have a strong yearring for normality and 
stability, and one young agent says that he would 
not under any circumstances want to work with a 
colleague who had been seeing a psychiatrist. “I 
could never be sure whether I could rely on him," 
he says. It was scandalous enough when an agent 
assigned to the Louisville field office committed 


Most agents feel a tremendous world-weariness, which 
leads them to distrust many people with whom they 
have contact, especially politicians and newsmen. 


suicide, but considered even more so when it was 
learned that he had been seeing a psychiatrist 
without the Bureau's knowledge. 


\ f irtually every FBI agent can cite the exact 
date when he entered on duty: it was a ma- 
jor event which meant important changes in 

his routine and perhaps ever in his personality. It 
made him part of an organization that is sustained 
on an extraordinarily high level of spirit and en- 
thusiasm. It is a while before full membership in 
this brotherhood takes effect. An agent must make 
an arrest or otherwise prove his mettle on the fir- 
ing line before he is accepted as an equal by his 
immediate peers and colleagues. And traditionally, 
as long as he is still in his first office assignment, 
he is regarded as an apprentice; by the irrational, 
unofficial rules of the game, an agent who has 
been in the Bureau only seven months but is in his 
second office might be trusted with more indepen- 
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dent responsibility than one who has been on duty 
twice as long but is still in his first office assign- 
ment. Two first-office agents, in fact, are not sup- 
posed to make an arrest together.* 

Once an agent has been through initiation, his 
job will invariably give him a profound feeling of 
security, in more than the ordinary sense. The FBI 
is unique in the extent to which agents, partic- 
ularly in the field, will bail each other out of crises. 
If an agent is ill but has used up all of his sick 
leave, it is standard procedure for his colleagues to 
chip in and make up his paycheck every week; if 


If the CIA prototype is a Yale man, his 
counterpart likely went to Fordham or 


Notre Dame. 


his wife or other family members have problems, 
or if he otherwise falls into a desperate financial 
situation, the same thing will be done. The widow 
of an agent who dies suddenly, on or off duty, can 
count on unofficial help of every sort as long as 
she wants it. In the midst of disasters, colleagues 
are always available to help. When the resident 
agent in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, was a victim 
of the floods caused by Hurricane Agnes in the 
summer of 1972, for example, a whole crew: from 
the Philadelphia field office, to which he reports, 
spent a weekend helping him dig out. 

But let an agent renounce the Bureau or other- 
wise defy the unwritten code of conduct, and his 
colleagues may immediately turn against him. 
When the chips are down and the lines of battle 
drawn, the instinct is to defend the Bureau as an 
institution against all attackers, even from within. 
Disenchanted former agents may have been saying 
publicly nothing more extreme than what hun- 
dreds of agents had said privately for years, but 
the fact of their saying it publicly and becoming 
"enemies" of the FBI disqualifies them entirely for 
support. 

So strong is the pull and the security of the Bu- 
reau that some agents who leave eventually come 
back into the fold; with few exceptions, depending 
on the current needs of the Bureau at any given 
üme, they are welcomed back in good standing. 
Those who leave under friendly circumstances re- 
main profoundly loyal and reap considerable per- 
sonal advantage. Their training and experience is 
thought to qualify them for employment with the 
security or public affairs divisions of major corpo- 
rations or small businesses, as prosecutors or law- 
yers with a private criminal law practice, as police 
* The policy of the new director, Clarence M. Kelley, to trv to 


leave agents in their first assignment for an average of five years 
should have an interesting effect on these traditions. 
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chiefs in small town or big city, or even as candi- 
dates for public office in communities where they 
have been assigned as agents. Many of these 
former agents achieve powerful positions from 
which they are able to show their gratitude to the 
FBI, whether by surreptitiously providing informa- 
tion to agents, speaking on the Bureau's behalf in 
moments of controversy, or helping it gain subtle 
and sometimes undetected influence on the politi- 
cal scene. The relationship has dividends in the 
other direction, too. People who have left the Bu- 
reau are often able to call upon their former col- 
leagues to check matters 
for them in FBI files and 
to do them other occa- 
sional favors. It is an ex- 
change that goes on all the 
time. 

Most former agents are 
united in a gigantic frater- 
nity called the Society of 
Former Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Headquartered in New York, the or- 
ganization serves primarily to facilitate contacts 
among former agents, and in mid-summer of 1975, 
6387 of them were members. It publishes a con- 
fidential directory, so that people can readily locate 
old associates and find new ones with a common 
background who would be predisposed to help in 
an area of need. The organization has a monthly 
publication called The Grapevine, which consists 
largely of gossip about the Bureau and its alumni, 
and holds an annual convention, strictly off-limits 
to the press and the public. The director is always 
invited to address the annual meeting, and al- 
though Hoover stopped doing so in his last years, 
L. Patrick Gray III and Clarence Kelley after him 
seized upon the opportunity to cultivate an impor- 
tant source of support outside the government. The 
ex-agents’ association sometimes serves as a powerful 
lobby for the Bureau’s interests with both Congress 
and local governments. 


A the agent population of the FBI, there 
are several clearly definable generations of 
recruits who came in under circumstances 
that were different each from the others. Those cir- 
cumstances often affect the way the agents do their 
work, view the Bureau's mission and its relationships 
with the outside world, and look toward the future. 
Not everyone fits into one of these groups, obviously, 
because the FBI is always hiring; but the generations 
correspond, for the most part, to particular waves dur- 
ing which the Bureau expanded. 

One generation entered the FBI just as World 
War II was beginning and the Bureau had only re- 
cently been assigned by President Roosevelt to 
make a major effort to combat espionage and sub- 
version. The war was a dominant influence in their 
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lives, and they saw the FBI as an extension of (in 
fact, it was an alternative to) military service; they 
considered it a privilege to be part of the war ef- 
fort and to shape the Bureau to the needs of the 
time. Among the recruits of that era were Clarence 
Kelley, William C. Sullivan, Cartha (“Deke”) 
DeLoach, and others who would later become im- 
portant in Bureau history. To them, a war was a 
war, be it in Europe, Korea, or Vietnam, and one 
did not question national policy in such a time of 
emergency. But these men tended to have a more 
flexible sense than Hoover did of what the FBI 
should be doing, and they considered it only logi- 
cal that such an institution should shift gears and 
change emphasis (to civil rights, organized crime, 
terrorism, or whatever) with the temper and the 
needs of the times; they saw that to do so en- 
hanced the Bureau's importance in the life of the 
nation and in law enforcement circles. If Hoover 
had stepped aside tem years or so before he died, 
and if, at the peak of their careers, this generation 
had had an opportunity to shape the Bureau, it 
might have become an agency that was uniquely 
relevant and responsive to the changing times, if 
not greatly innovative about techniques. 
. Another group flocked into the Bureau as the 
Korean War broke out, heating up the Cold War. 
Hoover, by then taking the Bureau's “internal se- 
curity" mandate very seriously, asked for and ob- 
tained substantial inereases in the appropriations 
for hiring agents. The people who came in, for the 
most part, had served in World War II, and they 
perceived their country to be going down the drain 
in its aftermath. With the McCarthy Era in full 
swing, they were frightened by Soviet moves 
abroad and saw possible domestic parallels in the 
offing. They were sympathetic, and sometimes pub- 
licly so, with the witch-hunts of the senator from 
Wisconsin and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. They were perhaps the most stridently 
and enduringly conservative people ever to enter 
the FBI. They did not merely believe in the impor- 
tance of the Bureau’s internal security work, they 
favored its considerable expansion. Many of them 
serve today as special-agents-in-charge or assistant 
directors, and in a relaxed moment they will pine 
for the good old days when the Bureau could call 
someone a “Commie” and not have to worry 
about the consequences. They are the most adoring 
of Hoover, unable usually even to joke about his 
foibles and mistakes, and especially wary of any 
significant changes within the FBI. Until more of 
them have retired—an event likely to occur by 
1978 under the terms of a recently passed retire- 
ment bill—those changes cannot occur smoothly. 

A third generation ts made up of the children of 
the 1950s and 1960s. who came of age during a 
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period of great upheaval in American society, cul- 
ture, and government. They too entered the FBI in 
wartime, during the latter stages of the conflict in 
Vietnam in the late 1960s and early 1970s; but 
that was a different kind of war, which had declin- 
ing support among the people. This group includes 
one contingent known by some as “The Berrigan 
1000," the extra agents specially authorized by 
Congress after Hoovers dramatic testimony in 
1970 concerning the alleged *incipient plot" of Fa- 
thers Daniel and Philip Berrigan and other mili- 
tant Catholic activists to kicnap government offi- 
cials, blow up buildings, and throw Washington 
into havoc. According to the terms of the Direc- 
tor’s request, they were to help the FBI in fighting 
organized crime, airplane hijackings, and the New 
Left. Under the circumstances of their hasty re- 
cruitment, one might have expected these new 
agents to be right-wing characters, yearning for the 
scalps of student demonstrators, and angry over 
the decline in public esteem for the Bureau. But 
whether by the force of history or by accident, 
what the FBI got was people who were especially 
free-thinking and who did not necessarily react to 
events on the basis of knee-erk instincts. In con- 
trast to the cozy Bureau the World War II genera- 
ton of agents entered, these young people came 
into an impersonal and grow:ng bureaucracy. They 
did not automatically seek irvolvement in security 
work, and indeed, some shunned it as outmoded 
and overdone; they were mcre interested in orga- 
nized crime investigations and other areas of the 
FBI’s criminal jurisdiction. 

Most Bureau officials did not appear to realize it 
at first—in part because it is not their wont to find 
out what ordinary agents thirk—but this new breed 
of agents, even if they were military veterans, 
tended to see the. Vietnam War in some per- 
spective. Many of them were vaguely troubled by 
the idea of looking for Selective Service violators 
and deserters who were possibly of their own age 
and similar backgrounds. Thzy were less dogmatic 
about some of the Bureau's political and social at- 
titudes and less likely to overreact to the appear- 
ance of a liberal organization in an applicant in- 
vestigation. Some, shock of all shocks, chose to let 
their hair grow longer even before L. Patrick Gray 
gave agents permission to do so, and tried to draw 
older colleagues out on the subject of why young 
people's hair and clothes should be matters of such 
emotional contention in the FBI, why “hippies” 
provoked such wrath and hzte. There is always a 
chance that these agents, like other generations be- 
fore them, will become crusty and narrow-minded 
with the passage of time, but they insist—still 
quietly—that if and when their time comes, they 
will help bring reform to the Bureau. LJ 
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SI A | KING t is late in the afternoon. Once again I am sit- 
üng in Eamon Barrett's baronial kitchen, 
toasting my backside next to the fire and 

IHE watching a cold California rain sweep across the 

ridge and into the canyon below the ranch house. 

It is mid-December. Christmas is approaching, and 

WI] i D BOAR the kids are off in the living room trimming a tree 
under the direction of their mothers, while the 

male members of the As Is Cattlemen’s Association 
work their way through several bottles of Leoville 





Lascases, 2nd cru, 1966, and gloomily regard a 

by Page Stegner heavy overcast driven in off the sea by the south 

wind. The lower draws of the coastal range moun- 

Out of the Old West comes Part Two in tains fill with the storm; outriding fingers of mist 


, seep up the canyons to meet the leaden sky that 
The Adventures of the As Is Cattlemen's has settled into the pine and redwood forests of 


Association, or “This Little Piggy Never the higher country. 

Made It to Market.” As we join our hero, An inactive day. We are bored and restless. Our 

we hear him saying... hosts dog, a scrofulous anthology of respiratory 
ailments, clotted hair, and ill temper, comes into 

the room and peers through the thicket on his face 

at Ron Dunton’s discarded boots, decides they are 

not edible, and leaves. “Why don’t you do that 


animal a favor, Barrett," somebody remarks, “and 
shoot it." 

Barrett, snuggied deep into his Barcalounger, 
pulls the cork out of a bottle with his teeth and 
spits it into the fire. “I did," he says. 

It is raining harder now, the wind gusting from 
thirty to forty knots and blowing holes in the cloud 
cover below us. I can see the floor of the canyon, 
periodicallv, and part way up the side toward the 
opposite ridge. Wisps of fog snag in the coyote 
bush and hang there for a moment, flapping. 

Dunton gets up and pads to the window in his 
stocking feet and stands looking out at the storm. 
“I think we're in for a hell of a winter," he re- 
marks. “I think it is going to be long and cold and 
wet." 

"Well, you can kiss my cabbage patch good- 
bye," I say. "I knew I should have planted earlier." 

Ron sucks air through his teeth. “You and Bar- 
rett ought to slaughter a couple of those scrawnv 
steers of yeurs and forget the veggies until spring. 
Going to be too cold even for a winter garden." 
He scratches the small of his back and inspects a 
hole in the toe of his sweat sock. “If things get real 
tough on vou boys, I’ve got a cellar full of rotten 
zucchini you can have cheap." 

"Things keep on the way they are," I say, “and 
lll take 'em. Property taxes on my place just went 
from twelve to eighteen hundred a year, and the 
IRS is auditing my income back to 773. I tell you, 
it’s nothing but hard times and bum credit.” 

"Maybe we could do you a favor," Eamon be- 
gins. 

“Don’t bother. The larder gets any leaner and 
I'm moving to Bangladesh.” 

"Keep the faith," he says. "Believe in the fat of 
the land. It shall provide as it has always pro- 
vided." 

Oh, yes, the fat of the land. Like now that I 
have my own chickens, I pay a dollar a dozen for 
eggs. I raise my own beef at just under four dol- 
lars a pound. My garden provides me all the 
aphids, cutworms, sow bugs, leaf miners, earwigs, 
nematodes. red spiders. and root maggots I can eat 

. and Swiss chard, the only thing a gopher 
won't. Tell me about the rabbits, George. Tell me 
how it's gonna be. 

Just befere dark, as my wife is making noises 
from the other room about the lateness of the 
hour, I fill my glass one more time and go to the 
window for a last look at the dingy weather. There 
is, remarkably, some breakup, and it looks as if it 
might possibly clear. The canyon is no longer 
socked in, and I can see up toward its northern 
end, where two of the As Is Cattle Company steers 
(a herd of four when the county hasn't impounded 
Re | SS ee 
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them for running loose on the public roads) are 
grazing contentedly on oat stubble and mud. But 
what catches my eye immediately thereafter is 
more interesting: four or five hulking animals, 
down the slope some two hundred yards and par- 
tially obscured by clumps of poison oak. They 


seem to be. . . rooting. “Eamon,” I say, “you got 
any pigs on this place?” 
"No pigs." 


"Well, what do you suppose that is down there?" 

He comes to the window, Kon following, and we 
stand watching whatever it is for a few moments, 
until one moves out into a clearing—not more than 
a dark shadow really, abou: the size of a large 
dog: the Hound of the Baskervilles, let us say—and 
Eamon mutters, “Ill be damned. I believe that is 
wild boar." 

Wild boar? Is it possible? We look again, and 
then Ron is satisfied. "It is for sure. Russian .blue, 
by God. See how slab-sided they are, with a long 
sloped back and extended snout?" I peer into the 
gathering dark and see that he is right, incredibly; 
they are big and black and aairy, and their tusks 
gleam dully in the fading light as they move 
slowly away from us toward the bottom of the can- 
yon. "There is a fellow in Monterey who raises 
Russian blue for hunting," Ron remarks. *The 
strays are fair game." The IRS be damned, I think. 
They can't tax manna. I tell my wife to forget 
about going home right away. There are plans to 
be made. 


Sus scrofa. Cloven-hoofed mammal of the family 
Suidae. Once common in the forests of Europe, 
and favorite game of the quality. First imported 
into this country around 1893 by a man named 
Austin Corbin, who released fifty boar on his land 
in New Hampshire, whence they spread themselves 
around New England. We sass this information 
around the dinner table as we sit down to eat the 
Barretts’ dinner. Keen of sight, excellent hearing, 
grow to four hundred pounds 

A boar, I assure Eamon’s youngest son, Perry, 
has the same impulses and instincts as an all-con- 
ference linebacker blitzing a quarterback—a meta- 
phor that intrudes itself when I privately consider 
that the closest I have ever teen to a razorback is 
the front end of a TV set during a Saturday after- 
noon football game. Ron, however, knows the 
beast firsthand. When he was a Kid, his father and 
uncle hunted them in the Adirondacks, and he 
knows a couple of “good of boys" down in the 
Ozarks who track them with special hounds. The 
score over a season, he says, reads something like 
hogs 21, dogs 11. Which leads us, of course, into 
an extended debate over the virtues of various 
breeds in the hunting of big game—redbone, blue- 
tick, black-and-tan. 

Aaron Barrett grows tired of the sporting-club 
prattle. "Td just like to know when you guys are 


going to quit jawing and get after these critters?” 

"Well, now, your boar is mostly a nocturnal 
feeder,” Ron cautions, “though you'll find him 
around in the early morning, too. I think our best 
bet is about an hour or so before sunup, when 
there is enough light to see but we don't run the 
risk of becoming the hunted." 

"They wouldn't eat you," says Aaron. Doubting 
Thomas. 

"Not you, anyway," Perry tells him. "Nothing 
could eat that much.” 

Eamon goes to his closet and drags out an old 
M-1, heavy as a truck axle and slightly rusty, but 
possibly in working order. He slides the bolt and 
snaps the trigger. 

"You got cartridges for that?" 

"With this you don't need cartridges. With this what 
you do is you corner your prey and throw rocks at it 
until it attacks, then you club it to death." 

"I see. That way you run no risk of spoiling 
your meat, right? Whereas if you actually shot any- 
thing with it, you would have you some ticks and 
hair and a hole, but not a lot else." 

“MEAT!” Eamon says. “Lord, just think about 
the meat, boys. The hams and the bacons, the ribs 
and loins. A veritable mountain of pork; sweet fat 
of the bountiful land; I told you something would 
turn up. The sausage, the chop. . .” 

“The pickled pigs’ feet,” shouts infected Perry. 
“The liver and heart.” 

“The cheese of the head,” yells Aaron. “All parts 
are edible.” 

Eamon regards them with a certain distaste. 
“Please cool it with the entrails persiflage. We are 
not buzzards; we are not set atwitter by carrion.” 

It remains only to set an hour to meet. Dunton 
will bring me a gun, he says, since I own nothing 
more formidable than a .22. The boys will accom- 
pany us, and Ron’s girl, Terri, wants to come 
along. My wife and Wendy Barrett will have no 
part of the proceedings, and plan a trip to San 
Francisco to see a Bufano exhibit or the Brundage 
collection at the DeYoung, or to take tea in the 
gardens at Golden Gate Park. Thin blood. Frail 
stock. Not clear they intend to return. 


n the morning there is just the faintest line of 
slate-pale light above the Salinas Valley when 

I leave the town of Santa Cruz and turn east 
into the foothills. Tule fog floats over the maca- 
dam, but the sky is full of stars, and in the rear- 
view mirror I can see a half-moon hanging over 
the rim of the Pacific. The road begins to climb, 
ducks into a tunnel of thick vegetation, dark and 
shapeless as the night, emerges again at the top of 
the ridge that leads to Eamon's house. Lights are 
burning in the kitchen when I drive up, and I am 
the last to arrive. Ron and Terri are drinking cof- 
fee. The kids are breakfasting on sweet rolls and 
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Koogle—some hideous homogenization of peanut 
butter and chocolate. Ron pours a slug of brandy 
in a cup and adds instant Sanka. “I thought I had 
another rifle," he says, handing me the hot water, 
"but I must have lent it to Comstock. I brought 
you this handgun instead." He lays the butt of an 
ugly little pistol in my hand, and I read Sentinel 
Mark III stamped into its business end. It is a .375 
Magnum with a two-and-a-half-inch barrel and 
combat handles, and it is loaded with .270-gram, 
soft-point bullets that look as if they could stop a 
dump truck. “Might be a little heavy-duty,” he ad- 
mits, "but if we get any boar charging in on us, 
you'll be glad you have it." My only consolation is 
that I don't think, what with Eamon's M-1 and 
Ron's Harrington. & Richardson carbine, 30-06, 
with a Mannlicher stock and mounted with a 4X 
Imperial, that I’m going to need it. 

“Well,” I say, putting down my empty cup, 
"looks like we might as well saddle up." 

At the end of the ridge we split into two groups. 
Eamon takes his boys and crosses the canyon, sig- 
nals us from the other side, and we work our way 
in tandem, descending slowly toward the creek at 
the edge of the property. No sign of the boar. We 
smoke a cigarette and consider their absence; de- 
cide that they have probably moved onto the ad- 
joining land and that we'll likely find them along 
the bottom, where a stock road runs through a 
long narrow gully and out into an open meadow. 
It is still very dark in the canyon, and I am begin- 
ning to imagine a malevolent Sus scrofa out there 
in the brush, sharpening his razor tusks on a slab 
of granite and waiting impatiently for breakfast to 
blunder into his space. "Why don't I go back to 
the house and drive down along this road," I sug- 
gest. "You guys can herd the pigs this way; when 
they get into the narrows I'll run over them with 
the truck." 

"Fan out the way we were before," Ron orders. 
"We'll try the same pattern. Eamon, you give us a 
signal when you get up the hill." 

It is more than a mile before we see them. As I 
traverse the slope and climb over a fence with a 
NO TRESPASSING sign on it, I see four shapes be- 
neath the great twisted branches of an oak, rooting 
in the leaf mold for acorns, tearing up the ground, 
and moving slowly east toward the dawn. “There 
they are," Ron hisses, and we hunker down in the 
brush and freeze. In the shadow of the tree, and 
from a distance of seventy yards, it is impossible to 
see more than the dark form of what resembles a 
hog—or a sheep or a pony or a baby gorilla, de- 
pending on what you are looking for in the first 
place. The light is still weak, and we decide to 
move closer to get a better shot, though I have 
made up my mind to leave the Mark III in its hol- 
ster unless I am attacked. I would rather forgo the 
pleasure of the kill than blow off my foot. 

We move cautiously around the edge of a 


thicket of poison oak and come out slightly on top 
of the clearing, to the left of our prey and twenty 
or thirty yards closer. A bit below us is a good 
stand of low coyote brush, and on hands and 
knees, one at a time, we stealthily move toward 
it—Terri first, me, then Ron. Three of the boar are 
back in the tall grass beyond the oak, but one 
stands in full view, broadside, chewing mindlessly 
and staring in our direction—right at our bush, as 
a matter of fact. He does not seem as large, some- 
how, as I remember him, and with morning light 
beginning to filter into the valley, not as black ei- 
ther. 

“Ron,” Terri whispers, “you sure that's a boar?” 

Ron is cautiously retracting the bolt on his car- 
bine, injecting a cartridge into its chamber. 

“Ron, what are those white spots on its belly?" 

He eases the bolt home. "Sow," he whispers. 
"The big ones are in the grass." To me he says. 
"See if you can work your way up-canyon a bit. 
Keep your eye peeled for the others, and if they 
come busting out when I shoot, open up. And for 
Christ's sake, be quiet. They locate us, and we're 
in trouble." 

On my belly I start worming my way toward a 
patch of scrub oak, keeping my eye on that soli- 
tary pig. hoping that the wind won't blow my scent 
toward him and give me away. Ten yards. Twenty. 
My pants are soaked with dew, and my glasses 
keep fogging up. A red-tailed hawk soars over the 
ridge, hunting, and a rabbit I have not seen scam- 
pers for cover. Then I am behind the scrub and 
skulking my way around its far edge to where 1 
can see the bottom of the canyon again. 

All of a sudden, from the opposite slope and be- 
hind me, I hear . . . the dulcet tones of children's 
voices. Yelling, crashing through the brush, floun- 
dering about. “Hey, Dad, there's one, Dad, right 
there, you turkey," and the next thing I know there 
are a number of explosions. A lot of dirt flies 
around that one lonely hog. who stands dumb- 
founded, no doubt wondering what on earth is 
happening here, anyway? World War Three? Then 
more shots. and he rears on his hind legs, does an 
entrechat quatre, a plié, and buys the farm. For a 
moment all is quiet, even the boys. Then, from out 
of the brush, his three companions burst in a mad- 
dened charge, grunting, obviously confused, but 
crazed killers nevertheless, looking for somebody to 
run down and stomp. Our assault force drops two 
of them in their tracks. and the fourth . . . well, to 
be honest, the fourth just tucks his kinky tail be- 
tween his fat little hams and shags up the creek. 

From behind our respective covers we come, the 
hunters, striding dowm the hill into the clearing, 
stopping, approaching warily, guns at ready in case 
one of these awesome brutes is only wounded and 
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still able to muster an attack. It is a needless pre- 
caution. The enemy has been rendered inoperative. 

“Hey, Eamon,” says Perry. standing over what 
now appears to be a rather small pile of pig. “Why 
do they have tags in their ears?" 


I that afternoon, after a call to the county 
brand inspector to find out who owned 
"certain swine found grazing on private 
property," and after a hit or two on the bottle of 
Pinch Eamon bought his wife for Christmas but 
hasn't wrapped yet, three of us drive up the gulch 
road to the Hartman ranch and have a little talk 
with the foreman in charge. He is very understand- 
ing. He himself once mistook a Holstein cow for a 
six-point buck, back in his native state of Oregon, 
and he can easily see how ore might confuse four 
Poland China piglets for a herd of wild boar, given 
bad enough light and great enough distance. "You 
boys is what they might call the victims of hawg 
fever," he opines. We scuff our toes in the dirt and 
squint at the sky, wishing it would rain. “But | 
reckon no real damage been done. If you all are 
willing to settle up on a per-pound basis—oh, say, 
a hundred and fifty ought to be about right—why 
we'll just call her fair and square." 

“We appreciate that," we murmur. 

“Why sure. I mean, no call to bring the state in 
on a deal like this. They'd just fine your butts and - 
take your meat. Now you've did it, might as leave 
enjoy it." 

"The state?" we ask. 

"The Department of Ag. You know, them brand 
inspectors take a pretty ... dim... well, now, 
bless me% I'll be dinged if that ain't his Chivvy 


coming up the road right now." 


My wife finds little that amuses her. “You're a 
regular Euell Gibbons," she says at the supper 
table. “Keep this up and we will be eating pine 
trees. If we had all the money you've paid in fines 
over the last year and a half we could eat at Er- 
nie's every night and still save money." 

“Naw,” I say. "We couldn't." 

She shovels an omelette onto my plate and 
opens the cottage cheese. “Undersized abalone, il- 
legal clamming, steelhead fishing without a license, 
transporting steers in an unsafe vehicle, impound- 
ing fees every time your chickens get loose and 
wipe out the Lipnacs' begonias. Now you're a rus- 
tler." She pours me a glass of nonfat milk. "Giants 
in the earth, my ass. It's a good thing you weren't 
born a hundred years ago or they'd hang every 
last one of you.” 

“Shut up and pass the Bac-o-Bits,” I sigh. “I 
never could stand eggs without side meat.” [L 
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LETTER 
TO KATHY 
FROM WISDOM 


by Richard Hugo 








My dearest Kathy: When I heard your tears and those of your 
mother over the phone from Moore, from the farm 

I've never seen and see again and again under the most 
uncaring of skies, I thought of this town I'm writing from, 
where we came lovers years ago to fish. How odd 

we seemed to them here, a lovely young girl and a fat 

middle 40's man they mistook for father and daughter 

before the sucker lights in their eyes flashed on. That was 

when we kissed their petty scorn to dust. Now, I eat alone 

in the café we ate in then, thinking of your demons, the sad 
days you've seen, the hospitals, doctors, the agonizing 
breakdowns that left you ashamed. All my other letter 

poems I’ve sent to poets. But you, your soft round form 

beside me in our bed at Jackson, you were a poet then, 

curving lines I love against my groin. Oh, my tenderest 

raccoon, odd animal from nowhere scratching for a home, 
please believe I want to plant whatever poem will grow 

inside you like a decent life. And when the wheat you've known 
forever sours in the wrong wind and you smell it 

dying in those acres where you played, please know 

old towns that we loved in and old loves matter, playmates, toys, 
and we take from our lives those days when everything moved, 
tree, cloud, water, sun, blue between two clouds, and moon. 
days that danced, vibrating days, chance poem. I want one 
who's wondrous and kind to you. I want him sensitive 

to wheat and how wheat bends in cloud shade without wind. 
Kathy, this is the worst time of day, nearing five, gloom 
ubiquitous as harm, work shifts changing. And our lives 

are on the line. Until we die our lives are on the mend. 

I'll drive home when I finish this, over the pass that's closed 

to all but a few, that to us was always open, good days 

years ago when our bodies were in motion and the road rolled out 
below us like our days. Call me again when the tears build 
big inside you, because you were my lover and you matter, 
because I send this letter with my hope, my warm love. Dick. 
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A story by Wallace E. Knight 


unwinking, unshifting, the ultimate biconvex, 

eye set and waiting. I am the hand that writes 
what I see, no matter what, precisely, from eight to 
five weekdays. I am, I suppose, the only one who 
does this; certainly I have never heard of another, 
and that is a true and shameful loss. I wish there 
were thousands such as I. 

You understand what is happening, of course. 
Life is running through us, around us, over and 
under, and almost everything that happens is un- 
noticed. What do you remember? 

Tell me what you remember strongest and then 
tell me the day, the temperature, the way the wind 
blew, the names of people on the street, their ex- 
pressions, what birds flew, the condition of the 
roofing on the nearest house, the direction of con- 
trails if planes were up and the sky was blue, and 
where the postman was. 

Tell me your strongest memory and I say you 
don't know anything about it except what hap- 
pened to you, and you're certainly not immortal. 
When your life trickles out your most important 
things will be absolutely nothing, not even buried 
like leaves in shale. And this is because you don't 
make an individual of yourself by identifying the 
things around you, bw seeing, citing, listing. and 
saving the press of reality under your nose. 

History is the past systematized? History is an 
account agreed upon? That's flummery and shoddy 
thinking. History defies coordination, and people 
never really agree about even the tiny array of 
records and views that are kept. It's every collec- 
tion of ourselves that we don't burn, but somehow 
put away for subsequent assessing. The finest thing 
we're leaving our descendents is the sanitary land- 
fill; they'll be able to dig it out and see us. 

History is looking at things that have randomly 
interlocked. 

I see, and I write. Long ago I came to realize 
that I couldn't see everything everywhere, and so ! 
decided l'd take one block in town—the most con- 
venient one, the one I look down on—and write its 
history for so long as I could, ten or twenty years. 
I knew soon that even this was too ambitious. Ob- 
viously I could see this block only while ! was 


| am the eye that sees everything, unblinking, 


awake and undistracted, only from one viewpoint— 
toward the west, from the sixth floor of the build- 
ing in which I work, across McFarley Street—and 
with distinct limitations regarding the names of 
visitors to this place, their thoughts and reasons, 
and their motives. But even so, I had to do 
it. 

So I’ve kept records for nearly seven years, and 
these now fill forty-two notebooks and grow at the 
rate of from ten to fourteen pages a day. And 
there are seven other books cf supplementary data 
gathered from garbage dumps of libraries, court- 
houses, newspaper files, conversations,  over- 
hearings. 

This is doubtless the most complete record of its 
type anywhere, and any page of it is proof abso- 
lute of the worthlessness of the state papers of 
Zachary Taylor or of any biography ever written. 

I cannot say that I came by my convictions on 
history easily. Indeed, I wasted a year trying to 
write a one-minute history. My thought then was 
to compile a record that would report what every 
living soul in this town was doing at one brief 
point in time—say, from 2:30 to 2:31 P.M. on Tues- 
day, October 7. 

Who knows what people do? Believe me, no one 
knows. 

First I had difficulty finding the right moment to 
record. (Would it be accurate to find fewer than 
five percent of my fellow men asleep just because 1 
had chosen a time in mid-cfternoon? Should so 
many be shown in school, sc few rolling together 
in bed, so many working?) No time was right, but 
I chose anyway. 

Then I found I had to depend on others to tell 
me what they were doing. | went to the news- 
paper' editor and explained my problem, and he 
assigned a reporter who wrote a feature that made 
me into a fool. I talked to the mayor, the police 
chief, school superintendent, to all who'd listen, 
and hardly any would. I got pledges and snickers, 
and after the appointed time came—a minute that 
should have been an unselfccnscious run of heart- 
beats-those who remembered me sent in cards 
that were lies, and those who ignored me were 
faceless and a majority. Anc I knew that I had 
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done nothing to situate the cars on the streets or to 
measure the ebb or flow of happenings. I didn't 
even report results; no one cared, and I threw 
away my forms and listings. A year wasted. 


istory is garbage synthesized, and this 

bringing together is a process that cannot 

be entrusted to volunteers or assigned to 

agents. I have my block, seen from the east, sunlit 

at eight, shadowed at five, and complete as any 
world imaginable. 

Clearly I cannot describe it properly for you 
here. If you care to read my notebooks, you may; 
if you want to look out of my window, look. Real- 
ity is free. 

There are eight buildings, if you count the park- 
ing lot office just below me. There is, foremost and 
loveliest, St. Luke’s Church, facing Quincy Avenue, 
at my right. It is ivy-covered sandstone, built 
1887-1888, flanked by a brick education building 
erected in 1923. The latter also is clad in ivy. Be- 
yond is the office and printing plant of the Herald- 
Star, corner of Quincy and Sixth, the furthermost 
range of my block, some 275 feet from my eye. 
The Heritage Club is at Sixth and Towson, on the 
block’s southwest corner. It serves lunch at sequen- 
tial noons for Lions, Civitan, Kiwanis, and Rotary 
club members, does an average of nine wedding 


receptions a month, and has the busiest bar ing 


town. Beside it, on Towson Avenue, is an electrical 
equipment supply house, Towne Electric; and the 
St. Luke’s parking lot, the church’s property span- 
ning the block from south to north. Closest by are 
the Macrae parking lot, which handles up to 200 
vehicles on peak shopping days; the old Emerson 
Antique Shop, situated in the only residence still 
SO EY EE ER, 2p a a 
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on the block, a brick structure begun in 1826 and 
remodeled extensively in 1871; and a medical 
building, corner of McFarley and Quincy, owned 
by three elderly physicians and with offices for ten 
M.D.’s, two dentists, and a dispensing optician. For 
construction and maintenance information see Sup- 
plements | through 4; climate, Supplement 5; soil 
tests and geological data, Supplement 7; informa- 
tion on occupants is available in summary form in 
Volumes | through 12, and thereafter all changes 
are provided chronologically. 

Today will be Kiwanis day. The electric com- 
pany, which always opens first, has had nineteen 
walk-ins and six trucks. There are seventy-four ve- 
hicles (including one telephone company service 
van) in the Macrae lot. Two men are digging a 
narrow, shallow ditch from the rear of the St. 
Luke's education building to the fishpond in the 
church's garden, a recent and attractive devel- 
opment almost in the exact center of the block. It 
is 10:16 A.M. What I’ve told you is there to see. 

And it is wonderful, and a wonder, that I am 
enabled to see all this. l've made my job carefully 
to permit it, I assure you. By corporate definition I 
am a stock transfer clerk, and by persistence and 
devotion I have wrapped this foolish employment 
in mystery so that my superiors have concluded 
that only I can do it. Each morning I receive, from 
our transfer agent in New York, a list of people 
who have sold or purchased stock as of a day a 
week earlier. I record this information on file 
cards, adding, subtracting, deleting, and initiating 
as necessary, and then I bind the master sheets in 
large blue volumes that are retained in a vault in 
the corporate secretary's office. No one here knows 
that exactly the same records are being kept by the 
transfer agent; none knows that if my records were 
destroyed, duplicates could be obtained overnight. 
I take no vacations, and I am credited with rare 
and obscure devotion to duty. I also keep a record 
of stock opening prices, daily highs and lows, and 





closings, which I copy out of newspapers. I work 
for an idiot. 

The ditch the men are digging appears to be in- 
tended for a water line to serve the pond, which is 
a green, stone-edged, shallow concrete tub (10' x 6' 
X l'? anneunced three years ago in the July 14 
St. Luke's bulletin as a meditation pool to the 
glory of God, in memory of Col. Edwin Forester, 
and a suitable enhancement to the old statue of a 
nameless saint that earlier had weathered in the 
garden alone. Since its construction, the pool has 
been supplied with water through hoses, and no 
drainage system has existed. Perhaps both a supply 
line and a drain will be forthcoming. 

The two have dug steadily as the temperature in 
the sunswept garden has risen from 68 at eight 
A.M. to 84 at ten and 37 at 10:46. This is July 26, 
in the third week of the hazy blue humid drought 
that is stunting corn and killing grass throughout 
the state. One man is :all, deliberate, and a steady 
worker. The other is shorter and plump, and al- 
though sweat stains all of his shirt but the upper 
sleeves, he has been digging only sporadically. 1 
have detected through my binoculars nothing to 
identify them, and so at noon perhaps I will try to 
talk to them and learn their names. 

Just leave the papers in the In basket, dear. No, 
| am not looking for pretty girls, dear, I am look- 
ing at the parking lct. None of your goddamn 
business, dear. 

| don't like interruptions and questions; obvi- 
ously neither is good for my work. It's a pity to 
treat the office supply girl like that—after all, she's 
only trying to be friendly—but I simply can't per- 
mit loitering and gossip. I don't want to be hated, 
but I certainly can’t afford to be loved; one thing 
and another, and Pd soon be as unmysterious as 
the Herald-Star’s editorial policy. 

Without mystery I wouldn’t last six months here. 

The greatest mystery I never solved was the syca- 
more leaf business of three winters ago, the Great Syca- 


more Caper, the Buoyant Buttonwood Enigma. 

One November day—the 14th, to be exact, at 
10:35 a.M.—I saw and made note of a great many 
large dry sycamore leaves swept loosely against the 
fence at the rear of the Emerson Antiques lot. This 
lot is fifty feet wide. At first I thought little of the 
matter, but before the day was out I asked the cru- 
cial question of myself—“Where did they come 
from?” 

There were sycamore leaves at the rear of the 
Emerson lot. There were none in front of the 
house, or on the street, or in adjacent lots. There 
are no sycamore trees on the block, not even little 
ones pushing up in neglected corners. The nearest 
sycamore tree, I determined within the week, is 
nine blocks away! 

A freak wind blew them there? I don’t think so. 
Because of the configuration of the hills and the 
route of the river, our winds come almost always 
from the east and southeast, and that nearest tree 
is northwest. 

Were they brought there fcr mulch? No; sadly, 
the Emerson lot is unkempt, except for that por- 
tion pedestrians see. 

Perhaps they blew from a passing truck. Perhaps 
they were carried there by playing children. Or 
they could have been brought by someone intent 
on fooling me. But in all of these thoughts I find 
little merit. 

The simple truth is that -he sycamore leaves 


"comprise a mystery that is absolutely baffling, far 


beyond the reach of orderly deduction and, now 
that they have rotted against the earth so only the 
veins and shapes of some remain, and very few of 
those, forever insoluble. 

The diggers, foolish men, in all this heat have 
started drinking. The short one has a bottle in his 
lunch kit, which has been hooked by its handle 
over a branch in the mulber-y tree by the pool. 
They got cold sodas from the education building 
machine (11:17 A.M.) and drank part and then 
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poured whiskey into the narrow soda-bottle necks 
to refill them, and now they are standing looking 
at each other, drinking stolidly. Now they resume 
work, their ditch not yet halfway from building to 
pool, close by the tall statue, hours from being 
finished. 

Completed, the first edition of today's paper. at 
11:28, two minutes early; the first truck has left 
the Herald-Star dock for a district office twenty- 
two miles away, where the wire-bound bundles will 
be given to route men and spread across two 
counties. Three other trucks will leave soon, at ten- 
minute intervals, and the mailers at the Herald- 
Star will relax and eat and then wrap post office 
copies and wait for the Home Edition, due out at 
1:50. 

A word to the wise: if your son gets a paper 
route, buy him a good pair of wire pliers or his 
first day will be miserable. 

Macrae's is beginning to jam up as the Kiwa- 
nians arrive, park, and then stroll down Towson 
Avenue to the Heritage Club. One hundred and 
six vehicles, 11:50. At noon, 126. The park-and- 
lock holes are filled, and now the sole attendant is 
moving cars into rows of three and four. 


oon. Life at noon is never so interesting, 

because there are so many extraneous 

people out. Most of the 300 in this build- 
ing go milling about, as do those from the other 
buildings, offices, the urban nooks and recesses. 
Noon is disorderly, and structures and blocks and 
neighborhoods lose their singularity. A town is at 
its least at noon. 

I won't go today to talk to the men behind St. 
Luke's. They are sprawled in the shadow of the 
forked mulberry, eating, drinking, and apparently 
at times bickering. The tall one laughs and pokes 
and badgers; the sweaty short man turns away and 
then back, his gestures abrupt. If I were to walk 
up to them and start to talk, I would be ex- 
traneous; I have learned that I—above all, I—must 
never interrupt an action's flow. 

And I doubt if I could get their names anyway. 
I'm not good at whisking information off people, 
especially red-faced laborers at lunch. Tomorrow 
will do; the ditch must be a very long one for 
them. 

Please don't assume that I am a casual procras- 
tinator, however. I do not approve of neglect. I 
will get their names and a definition of their task. 
but I have learned that there are times to act and 
times to defer action. History can't be rushed. I’m 
sure you would agree that it simply would have 
been inappropriate to interview Washington at 
Monmouth. And there is the collateral hazard, in- 
deed, that a historian may reshape events by his 
very presence. I shudder when I see reporters and 
television cameramen gathering prior to meetings, 
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conventions, processionals. They should look only 
for what is happening, or at the things that have 
occurred. In many ways we are making our future 
so predictable that it is no wonder we are con- 
demned to live it. 

A sandwich, an apple, a slice of cake. A trip to 
the water cooler and to the toilet; a walk, a stalk 
through the corporate secretary's office, nods and 
unsmiling nods, and now I am back, one P.M. 
sharp. For an hour I look up, scan, look down, 
note, type, and today's transfers are done. Idiocy. 

Look out there: I bet you could never guess 
which building has the deepest excavation below it. 
Its the house—Emerson's—which has a very ordi- 
nary basement and then, underneath, an uncapped 
cistern. Isaac Emerson stored water there until the 
city lines were installed in 1904. The antique 
people chipped off the capping brickwork and 
drained it in 1957 and found, at the bottom, more 
than forty round black rocks, baseball size. I bet 
you don't know what they were there for, and nei- 
ther do I. Another mystery. 

The Herald-Star is the only building in the block 
that has people in it all night. They have a three-man 
evening staff in the city room until midnight, main- 
tenance people usually until two or so, and two jani- 
tors who drive a dirty truck home at six, an hour after 
the day editorial people start arriving. 

The Heritage Club frequently stays up late, too. 

My night records are fragments, of course. I’ve 
never tried to watch after five. 

But at one time or another I’ve covered every 
inch of the block. I’ve examined in situ, inside and 
out. I’ve been down in the cistern (used now to 
store boxes, scrap lumber, and bulky seasonal 
stuff), and I've been up the St. Luke's steeple as 
far as anyone can go—up an inside ladder until 
both my shoulders touched crossbeams, where still 
the outline of a door exists. Once, would you be- 
lieve it, a man was sent periodically to polish the 
cross; he pushed open the door, which was artfully 
slated over, climbed two feet above it, locked his 
legs around the circular base of the cross, and 
shined and varnished. Then the beautiful black 
and gray slate roof began to go bad, starlings in- 
fested the steeple, and in July, 1948, the slate was 
pried off and asphalt shingles were nailed down. 
Now there's no easy way to polish the cross, and it 
has turned an ailing green. 

The poorest maintenance record is surely that of 
the medical building, however. It is managed by a 
nephew of one of its owners. The three old doctors 
all live in Florida. And one of these days the 
whole building is going to collapse, probably in flu 
season when six or eight patients cough in unison. 

The forcefulness of construction is marvelous, 
and I have seen too little of it from this window. 
Once there were residences all around the block. 
Two stood where Macrae parks cars. They were al- 
lowed to rot and got torn down, and somehow this 


was considered progress. If the measure of a man 
is in his ability to neglect or destroy, I suppose it is 
progress. I prefer builders, though. 

Now—2:48 P.M.—the ditch is approximately 
three-fifths of the way to the pool, and the two la- 
borers are surely three-fifths exhausted. Tempera- 
ture 96; wind four m.p.h. from SSE. Airlessness 
might be better; such a breeze doesn't cool. It 
merely brings in new waves of humidity. 

They are soaked. Sweat darkens their gray work 
trousers, and the tall man has taken off his shirt 
and draped it on the mulberry tree. They are 
working beside the statue, ditching quite near its 
base, and now the heavy, shorter man sits down in 
its shade and leans against it in soundless fatigue. 

Soundless? I should be more precise. I cannot 
hear weariness, but I know the men themselves are 
not silent. Their chests heave. There is sound and 
clatter when they dig and shovel. And they are 
talking. Presumably they are having an argument, 
and it is not eased by their periodic pauses to 
drink from the short man’s bottle, probably 
blended bourbon, as that’s what men here drink. 

They are standing in the sun behind St. Luke’s, 
sweating and openly drinking, but there is hardly 
any chance that theyll be seen by anyone other 
than me. In the garden they are in a mid-block is- 
land of green, and although they are between the 
church and its parking lot, no one has walked that 
way since noon. I can see only one other person at 
the moment, in fact, a newspaper street salesman 
(an old man called Pencil Wallen, who sells in 
front of the bank two blocks away) who has come 
to the Herald-Star to replenish his supply of Home 
Editions before five. My building has only one row 
of windows on this side, and all but mine stay 
darkened by venetian blinds. 

If I were to guess—and I prefer not to—I'd say it 
is an argument over who is to use the mattock and 
who will shovel. It's easier to shovel, of course, 
when the ditch is a shallow one that need not be 
squared precisely. The man with the mattock risks 
sprinkling himself with dirt, and he must stand 
beclouding his feet and legs in dust. These are irri- 
tating matters, particularly when one is sweaty. 

Every task has its tricks and conventions. A man 
who is regularly required to use the mattock be- 
comes the social infericr of the shovel man; this is 
well understood among laborers. The mattock man 
may develop fine back muscles—to the extent that 
he becomes ponderously round-shouldered—but he 
knows, and so does the shovel man, that his 
strength is secondary to the remarkable skill an ex- 
perienced shoveler can develop. Consider: with a 
long-handled shovel that is pointed at its tip and 
rounded on the bottom, the digger is expected to 
create a ditch that has flat sides, a level floor, 
sharp 90-degree angles, and no loose dirt to clutter 
and demean it. Good men do this. 

Once I went to the funeral of a man who had 
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dug ditches all his life, and the preacher, in his 
farewell over the casket, said, *Mr. Foster squared 
his ditches and kept them cleaner than any man I 
ever saw." I admire that preacher. He knew what 
was going on around him. 


|’ Macrae’s are eighty-nine cars. A taxi picks up 
four women at the Heritage Club. It is 3:27 
P.M., and the short man behind St. Luke’s, 
stepping out of the ditch, has struck the tall one 
across the forehead with the flat side of his mat- 
tock. The blow started waist-high, the mattock 
head sweeping up, just above the hands of the tall 
laborer as they started to rise in defense, just as 
his mouth opened, the mattock head twisting 
gracefully in flight so that it crushed rather than 
cut. The tall man has now fallen violently back- 
ward. For a moment his body was stretched, 
straining flat, and then his arms, stil rising, 
flapped over his head and onto the earth, his knees 
pulled up jerkily, he flattened, and then relaxed. 
He is motionless, and so, momentarily, is the short 
man, who looks at him and drops the mattock, 
looks, first into the face of his companion and now 
all around, turning full circle with intentness and 
hate and wariness in his face. 

This is the first entry involving a major injury 
that I have made in almost two years. This is ac- 
tually, you should understand, the first notable in- 
side-the-block injury in my seven years of observ- 
ing. Two years ago in October (4:47 P.M., October 
9) a high school junior named Harmon T. Willig 
ran to catch a football thrown by a friend, leaped 
high across the sidewalk, missed the pass and im- 
paled his palm on one of the spiked wrought-iron 
fence pickets in front of Emerson's. It took almost 
an hour to detach Willig, as the picket had to be 
sawed. The Herald-Star got pictures. But, even so, 
this was just on the edge of the block, and not 
really in it. 

There have been numerous instances of minor 
accidents and near accidents, but nothing such as 
this. I will develop a section on violence. It should 
be interesting. 

The short man, whose energy seems to have re- 
turned effectively, has in this past minute under- 
taken another endeavor; he is pushing on the base 
of the statue, a shoulder against the saint's stone 
skirt, pushing like a relentless bulldozer of flesh 
and concentration. The muscles of his back bulge. 
He turns, squares himself against the statue's feet, 
and now digs his heels into the earth and thrusts 
backward. In one piece, slowly, saint and base fall, 
and he crawls behind them into the ditch and 
scrambles out, and the tall stone figure is beside 
the tall man, its head inches from the man's bleed- 
ing head. 

It is difficult to watch time. It is 3:28 and a half; 
the short man twists the tall one's head, lifts his 
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body, clutches hair, and butts the head into the 
stone, smears blood in a rich circle onto the rcugh 
stone, and drops the head back. It is a movement 
that indicates finality, that dropping of the head. 

He walks to the mulberry tree and has a long 
drink, straight from the bottle. He looks arcund 
once more, scanning the fences and the hedges and 
walkways. He picks up the mattock and methodi- 
cally digs it into the earth a dozen times, loosening 
the soil for another foot of ditch. 

At Towne Electric a delivery truck pulls in and 
parks, and across the block, in front of the Herald- 
Star, a car horn begins blowing. It blows impa- 
tiently until a man hurries from the building and 
leans into the car’s open window. 

Abruptly the short man begins to run. He leaps 
across the statue and runs to the St. Luke’s educa- 
tion building and throws its rear door open. He 
enters: 3:33. 


he most important thing now is discipline. | 

have trained myself, I hope; I must give a 

balanced account based on balanced obser- 
vation. 

From the NE corner, counterclockwise: Quincy 
Medical, no activity other than a car pulling up, 
parking, waiting. Education building, three people 
moving (rear), one of them the short workman. the 
others the Reverend Mr. Farnsworth Hayes, in 
shirtsleeves, and Mrs. Edythe Lancaster. church 
secretary, who proves to be weepily excitable. A 
still figure. The church, nothing going on. Ditto 
Herald-Star, except for its lot, where a truck is 
being gassed. Heritage Club, four dogs have gath- 
ered behind it and are nuzzling a trash can. Towne 
Electric, nothing. Church parking, same, with same 
five parked cars. Macrae’s, down to eighty-seven, 
now eighty-six as a blue Mercury leaves. Emer- 
son’s, two walk-in elderly ladies arriving, talking. 
One has a plastic shopping bag. 

In the center: Mr. Hayes is (3:35) on his knees 
beside the motionless tall man, (3:37) back inside 
the education building, (3:40) back out, talking 
earnestly to Mrs. Lancaster, who weeps and stands 
peeping from across the garden, (3:43) back in, 
(3:47) back out leading two men from the ambu- 
lance that has rushed screeching and flashing to 
the front of the building. One man runs off. re- 
emerges on Quincy, and whips the ambulance 
(with unnecessary showmanship, if you'll excuse 
editorializing based on a long-felt prejudice of 
mine) around the block and into the church park- 
ing lot. As he backs swiftly and noisily, six people 
are attracted (two from Macrae’s, two from the 
electric company, two pedestrians from east on 
Towson) and the dogs from the Heritage Club run 
over happily. 

A carrier is unfolded, the shape and substance of 
the tall man is eased onto it, and the ambulance 
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rushes (3:54) out and off. The Reverend Mr. Hayes 
has gone along. 

What fascination there is to a siren's piercing 
blast! A siren's song: apt parallel. The ambulance 
comes and people gather; it goes away and they 
go too, each of them watching, listening until the 
last surge and warble fade. 

Not much is left behind an ambulance's depar- 
ture. 

When I hear an ambulance I always think of Joe 
Bonnaman's gloomy remark: “God, it gives me a pain 
when I hear them Syrians runnin' all over town." Joe 
had been a hospital orderly before he got into the po- 
lice department. What he said, he said more than 
twenty years ago, and now I think of him on signal, 
and that is the way history is made. 

There are only two of them left in the garden, 
Mrs. Lancaster and the squat workman, and (4:00) 
their conversation is quiet and very solemn. They 
stand close to the mulberry tree, but not in its 
shade. They do not look at the statue, or toward 
the ditch. 

One is left. Mrs. Lancaster has gone inside. The 
short man, alone, now stands, now strolls; he takes 
the stiff dry shirt from the branch that has held it 
and folds it neatly, picks up mattock and shovel 
and leans them together against the education 
building wall by the door, returns, unlatches his 
lunch pail, and takes a long, despairing drink of whis- 
key. Then, cupping his hands, he drinks water from 
the spigot almost hidden in the building's ivy. 

I can predict the rest, and so can you. Soon two 
men, one perhaps in uniform, will come and look 
at the ditch and statue and will talk to the work- 
man as Mrs. Lancaster stands by nodding. They 
will get down on their hands and knees and look 
at the blood on the saint's gown, and (50-50) 
someone will take pictures. There will be a lot of 
pointing. Mr. Hayes will return and talk and point. 
A few other people will come and talk and point. 

But I know things that you can't predict. I know 
that between 4:45 and 5:15, the car population of 
Macrae's lot will decline from more than fifty to 
not more than thirteen or fewer than eight. I know 
that four trucks will park, neatly and close, behind 
Towne Electric, and the last man out will lock the 
enclosure gate. I know that a boy in yellow boots 
will hose down the concrete behind the Herald- 
S'ar, and that Oliver Barnhart, janitor, will close 
the door at Emerson's behind the two old lady 
rummagers and the two old lady clerks. Of these 
things that uncertain commodity we call history is 
relentlessly made. 

I know, too, that now I won't have to ask for the 
workmen's names. 

And here are the men for the investigation and 
report. One is in uniform. Mrs. Lancaster, glum 
and tearful in the center of the precise circle of the 
eve I cast upon her, points toward the statue (4:31) 
and the men nod. 


"In performance 
at Wolf Trap" 





Co-hosts for this season's 
"In performance at Wolf Trap ` 
are Beverly Sills and David Prowitt. 
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Coming this fall on the Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS)— 7 productions 
from Wolf Trap Farm Park, the 
country's only National Park for the 
Performing Arts. Here, near 
Washington, the Wolf Trap Foundation 
presents more than 50 productions 
each year. 


Beverly Sills 
in Donzetti s Roberto Devereux October 6 
Bonnie Raitt and Mose Allison October 20 


New England Conservatory Ragtime 
Ensemble, with the Katherine Dunham 
Dancers November 3 


Galina and Valery Panov November 17 
Dionne Warwicke December 1 


Verdi s Requiem The National Symphony and 
University of Maryland Chorus December 15 


Preservation Hall Jazz Band December 29 
Produced by WETA-TV 98$ , Washington. 
Brought to you through a grant from 


Atlantic Richfield Company. 


Dates subject to change. Check your local listings 
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IHE 
LASI YEARS 
OF 


H. L. MENCKEN 








by William Manchester 


“As he grew older, he grew worse," was 
the epitaph Mencken suggested for 
himself. But, like other ideas of his, that 
was not a widely held opinion. 
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be he cooks here do a swell job with soft- 
shell crabs," Mencken said in a gravelly 
voice, peering over his spectacles. Be- 
neath the old-fashioned center part of his white 
hair, his pot-blue eyes gleamed like twin gas jets. 
“They fry them in the altogether,” he rasped. 
"Then they add a small jockstrap of bacon." 

It was June 2, 1947. We were in the dining room 
of the Maryland Club. The meeting was our first—I 
had just flown in from a midwestern graduate 
school, where I was writing my dissertation on his 
early literary criticism—and it was the beginning of 
a seven-year friendship which I cherished, and 
cherish still, despite the dirty tricks fate began to 
play. on him eighteen months after it began. 

"Ihis is a very high-toned club," he said over 
the crabs. "Nothing but men. Any member who 
suflers a heart attack must be carried outside to 
the front steps before a nurse can attend him." 

He was in fine form that Monday noon. The 
thought that he himself might fall the victim of a 
seizure and wind up in the hands of nurses was 
very far away. At sixty-six he was still at the 
height of his remarkable powers, and had, in fact, 
just completed the most productive. period in his 
career. Since 1940, he had been feuding with his 
paper, the Baltimore Sun, as a result of the Sun’s 
support of what he had called “Roosevelt’s War." 
Holed up in his study at 1524 Hollins Street, he 
had written Happy Days, Newspaper Days, Heathen 
Days, A Christmas Story, A New Dictionary of 
Quotations, and two supplements to The American 
Language, and was, when we met, at work on A 
Mencken Chrestomathy. His machete was still long 
and sharp and heavy, and he had never swung it 
with greater gusto. 

Face-to-face with him, I was. enormously im- 
pressed. Alistair Cooke once observed that 
Mencken had “the longest torso on the shortest 
legs in the entire history of legmen,” and Mencken 
himself said there would be no point in erecting a 
Statue to him, because it would just look like a 
monument to a defeated alderman; but actually he 
was a man of great physical presence. To be sure, 
his torso was ovoid, his ruddy face homely, and his 
legs not only stubby but also thin and bowed. 
Nevertheless, there was a sense of dignity and pur- 
pose about all his movements, and when you were 
with him it was impossible to forget that you were 
watching a great original. Nobody else could stuff 
Uncle Willie stogies into a seersucker jacket with 
the flourish of Mencken, nor wipe a blue ban- 
danna across his brow so dramatically. His friends 
treasured everything about him, because the whole 
of the man was manifest in each of his aspects— 
the tilt of his head, his close-fitting clothes, his 
high-crowned felt hat creased in the distinct fash- 
ion of the 1920s, .his strutting walk, his abrupt ges- 
tures, his habit of holding a cigar between his 
thumb and forefinger like a baton, the roupy in- 


flection of his voice, and, most of all, those ex- 
traordinary eyes: so large, and intense, and merry. 
He was sui generis in all ways, and the instant I 
saw him I wanted to write his biography. 

After reading my thesis the following summer, 
he agreed. (“I marvel at the hard work you put 
into it,” he wrote me. "It tells me many things 
about my own self that I didn't know myself. . . . 
You will be rewarded in Heaven throughout eter- 
nity." He did more. Swallowing his pride, he 
asked the Sun to give me a job so that I could 
support myself while working on the book. My 
journalistic career was launched that September, 
and while I was unlikely to match the trajectory of 
his soaring star (at my age, twenty-five, he had 
been a managing editcr), it did give us something 
else to talk about. 

Beginning that autumn, we talked a great deal, 
sometimes at the Sun, which he now began visiting 
with growing frequency; other times in his club, 
his home, the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Miller 
Brothers’ restaurant, and on long walks through 
downtown Baltimore. There was, of course, no pre- 
tense to conversation between equals: I regarded 
him with the special deference of the fledgling 
writer for the master. The high-ceilinged Hollins 
Street sitting room, with its cheery fireplace, dark 
rosewood furniture, and Victorian bric-a-brac, be- 
came a kind of shrine for me. I cherished his let- 
ters to me, which were even more frequent than 
our talks, for he loved correspondence, always pre- 
ferring the written word to the telephone. And I 
kept elaborate notes on all our contacts, which, he 
being Mencken, really were notable. 


y the spring of 1948, he was a daily visitor 
to the Sur. In the papers morgue he ad- 
vised a man updating the Mencken obitu- 

ary to "Leave it as it is. Just add one line: ‘As he 
grew older, he grew worse. " One afternoon on 
Charles Street, we encountered two sedate women 
from the Sun’s library coming the other way, and 
Mencken cried out heartily, “Hello, girls! How's 
the profession?” Later. one of them said to me, 
“Of course, he didn’t mean it the way it sounded.” 
| knew that was exactly how he had meant it. By 
then, though, it was clear that he was yearning for 
a consummation of his rapprochement with the pa- 
per. The feud formally ended the following sum- 
mer, when he arrived in Philadelphia to join the 
Sun men covering that year’s presidential nomi- 
nations and wrote happily of “the traditional 
weather of a national convention. . . a rising tem- 
perature, very high humidity, and lazy puffs of 
gummy wind from the mangrove swamps sur- 
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rounding the city." Of the three political parties 
then taking the field, he preferred the Progressives, 
because they were the most preposterous. 

My best recollection of the campaign which fol- 
lowed is of a Henry Wallace rally in Baltimore's 
Fifth Regiment Armory which I covered with 
Mencken. By then everyone in the audience had 
read the old man's Sun articles taunting their hero, 
and they knew the old man would be there :hat 
night. After the speeches, a mob of them crowded 
around the press bench, where, incredibly, he had 
unsheathed his portable typewriter and set to work. 
He had decided to knock out his piece with them 
watching. I know of no other writer who could 
have performed under the circumstances. There 
were perhaps a score of hostile, humorless men 
and women in an arc behind him, peering over his 
shoulder, and behind them were others who were 
calling out, "What's he saying about us?" The out- 
rageous phrases were called back, the crowd 
growled—and the old man hunted and pecked on, 
enjoying himself hugely. He even hummed that 
catchy little ditty, "Friendly Henry Wallace." 

Mencken was immensely amused, as the Sun hi- 
erarchy was not, by Truman's unexpected victory. 
He felt that it justified his assessment of democracy 
as a comic spectacle. He returned to Hollins Street, 
refreshed, to tackle a new book. Meantime, I had 
written the opening sections of my biography, and 
he had read them. On September 27 he had writ- 
ten me, “It seems to me that, as they stand, the 
first two chapters are excellent. Some of your gen- 
eralizations surprise me, and even horrify me, but 
they are yours, not mine. Don't let anyone tell you 
how to write it. Do it in your own way. You are 
obviously far ahead of most young writers, and I 
have every confidence in you." Thus we were both 
busy with thickening manuscripts as winter ap- 
proached. 

On Wednesday, November 24, we were to take a 
break. A luncheon reservation had been made at 
the Maryland Club for Mencken, Evelyn Waugh, a 
Jesuit priest, and me. Waugh and Mencken had 
never met; the priest and I had arranged every- 
thing, like seconds before a duel. The encounter 
never took place. Disaster struck the old man the 
evening before. 


encken was fascinated by the frailties of 

the human body, his own and everybody 

else’s. His letters to me and to others re- 

flected his preoccupation with illness and anatomy. 
“Imagine,” he wrote typically, “hanging the stones 
of a man outside, where they are forever getting 
themselves knocked, pinched and bruised. Any de- 
cent mechanic would have put them in the exact 
center of the body, protected by a body envelope 
twice as thick as even a Presbyterian’s skull. More- 
over, consider certain parts of the female—always 
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too large or too small. The elemental notion of 
standardization seems to have never presented it- 
self to the celestial Edison.” 

Some weeks not a screed would go into the 
mailbox without some complaint, such as, “I have 
a sore mouth, can’t smoke, it is 90 degrees, and at 
least twenty pests are in town”; or, “My liver is 
swelled to a thickness of seven inches, and there 
are spiders in my urine.” Other times he would au- 
dit his agonies—“an onslaught of pimples, aches, 
razor cuts, arch pains, and asthma"; or, “asthma, 
piles, tongue trouble, hay fever, alcoholic liver, 
weak heels, dandruff, etc." Once he wrote George 
Jean Nathan: 


My ailments this morning come to the following: 


a. A burn on the tongue (healing) 

b. A pimple inside the jaw 

c. A sour stomach 

d. Pain in the prostate 

e. Burning in the gospel pipe (always a prelimi- 


nary of the hay fever season) 

A cut finger 
. A small pimple inside the nose (going away) 
. A razor cut, smarting 
. Tired eyes 
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Nathan, feeling that this was too much, sent him 
a set of false teeth, a hairpiece, a cork leg, six bot- 
tles of liniment, and a copy of What Every Boy 
Should Know. In the return mail he received a 
querulous note asking why a bottle of asthma 
medicine had been omitted: “I am hacking and 
wheezing like Polonius.". 

By autumn of 1948, he was convinced that the 
end was near—with some reason. His friends had 
long ago written. him off as a hypochondriac, for 
he had been crying wolf as long as they could re- 
member, but a real wolf had been quietly stalking 
him for ten years. On April 12, 1938, he had suf- 
fered a slight stroke. Two years later, his doctor 
had found evidence that his cerebral circulation 
had been impaired. Mencken immediately started 
a journal to document the stages in his dis- 
integration. By the evening of November 23, 1948, 
when he called at the apartment of his secretary, 
Rosalind C. Lohrfinck, preparatory to taking her to 
dinner, his deathwatch on himself amounted to a 
thick sheaf of typescript, some fifty pages in all. 
There were to be no entries after that, for that was 
the night his preoccupation with afflictions stopped 
being funny. 

He was having a cocktail with Mrs. Lohrfinck 
when, in the middle of a lucid sentence, he began 
to babble incoherently. Alarmed, she called his 
physician. When the doctor arrived, Mencken was 
pacing back and forth, ranting. At Johns Hopkins 
Hospital it was found that he had again been 
stricken. by a cerebral thrombosis affecting his 
speech center and for a time paralyzing his entire 
right side. He hovered for days at the threshold of 
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death; then, slowly, he began to improve. The dis- 
ability in his right side eased gradually, and, after 
a month and a half of extensive treatment, left his 
arm and leg completely. But his speech center re- 
mained affected, and he could neither write nor 
read. Since boyhood his life had been built around 
the reading of the written word and the expression 
of his reflections. Now everything which had given 
meaning to his existence was gone. 

The burden of caring for him—and it was to be 
a heavy one—fell on his unmarried younger 
brother August, a retired engineer who looked and 
sounded uncannily like him, and with whom he 
shared the Hollins Street house. After Mencken's 
fiflh week of hospitalization, August brought the 
old man home. His condition was appalling. In 
conversation he tried again and again to summon 
the right word, and failed. Sometimes he would re- 
sort to pantomime, raising an imaginarv cup to his 
lips when he could not recall the word for drink- 
ing. Other times he would try circumlocutions, say- 
ing "the thing you cut with," for example, when he 
meant "scissors." And occasionally nonsense words 
came forth: “yarb” for "yard," "ray" for “rain,” 
“scoot” for “coat,” and so forth. 

It was a bitter blow for the author of The Ameri- 
can Language, and the worst of it was that he was 
fully aware of what was happening, understood the 
extent of the brain damage, and knew that his 
aphasia was incurable. When he was in the Hop- 
kins Hospital he had threatened to kill himself, but 
for all his thundering prose he had never been, 
and was not now, capable of violence. What ac- 
tually happened was that he sank into a dreadful 
depression. He would stand at his study window, 
looking at Union Square, on the opposite side of 
Hollins Street, saying almost inaudibly, "I wish this 
hideous existence would stop"; saying, “How can 
anyone so stupid live?"; saying, "That a man like 
me, able to produce something, with the drive I 
had. . . . It’s comic; it's just comic." In that first 
year of his disability, he refused to allow anyone 
to read to him, refused to look at magazines with 
enlarged print, and wouldn't even listen to phono- 
graph records. In one of his few remaining flashes 
of humor he told me hoarsely, “When I get to 
Heaven, I’m going to speak to God very sharply." 

Each time I called at his home I thought it was 
the last time, but he lingered and lingered. The 
1940s became the 1950s; my biography, Disturber 
of the Peace, was published (in an act of con- 
spicuous gallantry, he had managed to initial his 
approval of every quotation from his correspon- 
dence); and still his agony continued undimin- 
ished. Late in 1951, he suffered a massive heart at- 
tack. Again the Hopkins put him on the critical 
list, but after five months in the hospital he was 
released once more. August asked me to lend a 
hand, and together we brought his brother back to 
Hollins Street. 
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During the next two years I rarely saw the 
Menckens, for | was moving up at the Sun, which 
meant assignments farther and farther from home. 
The ultimate outpost, for me, was New Delhi. Af- 
ter the better part of a year as the paper’s Indian 
correspondent, I returned to Baltimore, and I had 
just finished covering the Army-McCarthy hearings 
when August told me that his brother’s mood had 
changed slightly. He was now willing to be read to. 
Did I know anyone who could spend mornings as 
his companion? I hesitated for a moment. By then 
love had died between me and the Sun, so I an- 
swered August: "Yes. Me." 


8 A.M. when Renshaw, a hospital orderly, ar- 
rived at the house after an all-night shift in 
the Johns Hopkins accident room. "Rancho," as 
the old man always called him, gave him a rub- 
down in his third-floor bedroom, helped him wash 
and dress, and entertained him with vivid stories 


I those twilight years, Mencken's day began at 


— of cases he had seen during the night. Meanwhile 


August was preparing his brother’s breakfast 
downstairs—fruit juice, two soft-boiled eggs, and a 
slice of bread. Mencken ate this in his second-floor 
study, swiveling his chair around to the window so 
he could watch elementary school pupils trooping 
to school while he drank his coffee. 

Children had become dear to him: unlike their 
parents, they were natural in his presence, unem- 
barrassed by his condition. He enjoyed trips to the 
barber because he could admire a kindergarten 
class playing across the street while his hair was 
being cut, and two small boys who saw him almost 
every day were five-year-old Butch, who lived in 
the house next to his, and Alvin, a six-year-old 
Negro from down the street. Mencken would 
stroke Butch's rather emaciated little dog (all pets 
looked starved on Hollins Street; since Mencken's 
childhood the neighborhood had gone downhill 
and was, his own home apart, virtually a slum) 
and congratulate Alvin on the racing speed of his 
pet turtle. Emma, the Menckens' cook, nearly al- 
ways had cookies for the boys. And each Christ- 
mas the old man distributed huge sacks of candy 
to all the children who were living around Union 
Square. 

After breakfast Mrs. Lohrfinck came in, and to- 
gether they went through the morning mail. Pain- 
ful though all communication had become for him, 
he insisted that everyone who wrote him receive 
some sort of answer. Then she would riffle through 
miscellaneous notes in his files, reading them to 
him, and he would make a simple editorial judgment 
over the suitability of each. (The resulting collection 
was published, four months after his death, as Minor- 
ity Report.) At ten o’clock she left. Her employer ac- 
companied her down to the front door. Then, unless 
the weather was impossible, he turned, trudged 
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through the house, took his cap from a peg in the din- 
ing room, and went outside. 

For Mencken admirers, the geography of the 
back yard at 1524 Hollins Street is often clearer 
than scenes from their childhood. To the left. as 
you came out the kitchen door, stood a high brick 
wall which he had begun building after World 
War I. In it were set various tiles, with a concrete 
replica of Beethoven's life mask and the first five 
bars of his Fifth Symphony at the far end. To the 
right of the back gate was a green and white shed 
which had sheltered Mencken's pony when he was 
a boy, and which now housed August’s tools. In 
warm seasons morning glories blossomed over the 
shed, raising their lovely green fingers against the 
West Baltimore sky. Beside the shed, sloping 
toward the house, was a workbench, and a wood- 
pile splashed with outrageously bright colors. 
Nearby stood a child's wagon: an unsuccessful 
thief had left it behind one night, anc it too was 
splotched with purples, yellows, greens, and reds. 
Between these giddy hues and the kitchen was a 
brick terrace over which, on sunny mornings, the 
devoted August would hoist an awning. He would 
work at the bench, puffing a pipe and glancing up 
at the sky from time to time while his brother sat 
on a carvas chair, his hands lying in his lap like 
weapons put to rest. 

When the noon whistle blew, they re-entered the 
house and Emma prepared lunch. Afterward they 
sat in the yard again until the children returned 
from school. Mencken then napped, and afte: an 
early supper they drank two martinis and retired. 
Often friends joined them for the evening cocktails. 
August controlled the social calendar. He excluded 
those whom he thought might upset the old man 
and everyone he regarded as trivial—which, August 
being a. misogynist, included all women except 
Blanche Knopf. The most frequent visitors were 
Louis Cheslock, Dr. Arnold Rich, Hamilton Owens 
of the Sun, and me. 


ing as Mrs. Lohrfinck was leaving. Our ses- 

sions always began with the Sun. If it was 
the hay fever season, we started with the report of 
the pollen count. Otherwise, as I leafed through 
the paper, he would ask, “Well, what's been hap- 
pening? Any good stuff there, anything rich? Any 
murders or rapes? Any robberie.?" Complex 
events were beyond him now, so we settled for small 
calamities. 

Apart from the reading, there was no fixed 
schedule for our mornings, but certain patterns re- 
curred. Twice a week, after we had left the kitchen 
to Emma and settled in the yard beneath the 
gaudy awning, we would hear the distant clatter of 
garbage can lids. “Aha!” Mencken would breathe, 
brightening visibly; “here come the professors!" 


Tx in June of 1954, I arrived each morn- 
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Watching the trash men empty his own cans—each 
of which was gaily painted “1524 Hollins Street” 
in red and yellow—he would remark, “You know, 
they do that very well. The professors are really 
very elegant men.” Now and then visitors came to 
the front door. They rarely saw him. He ordered 
William Randolph Hearst turned away, and shook 
his head when I suggested that John Dos Passos 
come in from the York Road and visit him. He 
still had his pride; he didn't want strangers or 
slight acquaintances to see him in this condition. 

Often he was uncomfortable even with August 
and me. His aphasia came and went. When it was 
bad, he couldn't remember simple words or terms. 
He always recalled his brother's name, but there 
were times when he couldn't think of Mrs. Lohr- 
finck’s, Emma's, Rancho's, or mine, and he de- 
spaired. Those sessions were grim for all of us, 
most of all for him. At his best, however, he was 
very like his old self. He described with gusto his 
vasectomy at Johns Hopkins when he was younger, 
and the fecund woman in New York who had vol- 
untarily tested the success of the operation from 
ume to time over the next year. To him all women 
were either ladies, to be treated with elaborate 
chivalry, or sex objects. There was no third cate- 
gory. He was particularly hard on female journal- 
ists. He would dismiss them with a snort or a few 
corrosive phrases. (“God, what an elephant," he 
said of one. "She makes you want to burn every 
bed in the world.") 

After reading and talking we would sit a while 
watching August wield his bright paintbrush, dab- 
bing it dry from time to time on the outside of the 
woodpile. "Isn't that gorgeous work my brother's 
doing?" the old man would say. But he rarely sat 
idle through an entire session. He had to be doing 
something; even make-work was preferable to no 
work at all. Heaving up from his canvas chair, he 
would drop to his knees among the shrubs, strip- 
ping leaves from fallen branches for his compost 
heap and binding the twigs into fagots for the fire- 
place. On hot days he would periodically mutter, 
"Here, ld better quit this or PI fall to pieces, this 
is knocking me out." But after an interval he 
would start groping among the bushes again. 

Our most strenuous activity—I shared in it—was 
adding to the woodpile. On bitter days his fire- 
place was his chief solace. Cutting wood for it, and 
burning the wood, gave him extraordinary plea- 
sure; it appealed, he said, to the boyhood love of 
vandalism which lingered in every man. The gather- 
ing of the fuel was as important to him as feeding it to 
the flames. His friends ordered seasoned cords over 
the phone. In his view it was far nobler to scavenge 
neighborhood alleys and saw up the loot. 

Rising from his chair, he would say to me, 
"Lets see what we can find outside. You can't 
tell-we might turn up something really superb." 
strolling down the narrow lanes with the child's 
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wagon and poking among the trash cans, we would 
uncover a variety of burnable junk—piano stools, 
fence posts, broom handles, discarded chairs, hat 
racks, broken coffee tables. If I spotted a partic- 
ularly hideous specimen of Grand Rapids golden 
oak, he would gape and say, “Wow! Look at that, 
will you!” As we returned from patrol, he would 
call ahead, "August, he's found something really 
rich. Isn't that beautiful? It’s simply exquisite." 
Then a shade of comic doubt would cross his 
ruddy face. He would ask us gravely, “But don't 
you think it’s a shame to burn a lovely piece like 
that?” After deliberation, his brother would say, 
“It’s a shame, all right, Harry, but we’ve got a long 
winter ahead.” “It seems hard,” the old man would 
say worriedly, and August would make a great 
show of winning him over by promising to save it 
for a very special occasion. This was the quintes- 
sential Mencken, clothing the preposterous in the 
robes of high seriousness. A passing stranger would 
have taken him literally, and he would have been 
in good company; Mencken had misled humorless 
critics thus for a half-century. 


s the noon whistle sounded, he would me- 
- thodically measure the wood sawn. "Say, 


we got a lot of work done today," he 
would say, standing back and admiring the stack. 
"Look how high that pile is now." As winter deep- 
ened, the stack shrank again, for unless there was 
a thaw, the brothers laid a fire every night. Eve- 
nings when I dropped in to listen to their growing 
collection of LP classics, the three of us would 
stare into the vivid coals. Like everything else 
about Mencken, his fires were unique. Their colors 
ranged all over the spectrum, for he cherished a 
hoard of chemically treated wood which, when ig- 
nited, matched the rainbow. I never learned to 
share his taste for after-dinner martinis, but I was 
tremendously impressed by those spectacular 
flames, and I said so. 

When summer of 1955 arrived, I said my last 
good-bye at Hollins Street. I was leaving Baltimore 
for New England, and had found a Hopkins grad- 
uate student who would come in mornings and 
read the paper to Mencken. It was a wrench for 
me; he obviously didn't want me to go, and at first 
he said so vehemently. That evening, August re- 
minded him that I had my own writing to do, and 
the next morning the old man had swung arcund 
completely; he offered his congratulations and said 
he expected me to write some swell books. His 
generosity, and his pretense that he had changed 
his mind, were typical of him. I have never known 
a public figure who was so different from his repu- 
tation. His readers thought of him as bigoted, can- 
tankerous, wrathful, and rude, but he was none of 
those things. He was the elderly friend of Butch 
and Alvin. He was the cripple who was solicitous 


about his brother's health. He was the stricken man 
who forced himself to initial the pages of my first 
manuscript, who always asked me in raw weather 
whether I was properly clad; who, when he was in the 
depths of his worst depressions, would excuse himself 
and retire to his bedroom because he didn't want to 
burden me with his troubles. 

We both knew we would never meet again, for 
all our talk of reunions. He was failing rapidly 
now. Yet he rallied gallantly that last afternoon, 
and as I turned to leave through the vestibule he 
struck a pose, one foot in front of the other, one 
hand on the banister and the other, fisted, on his hip. 
"You know, I had a superb time while it lasted," he 
said in that inimitable voice. “Very soon it will stop, 
and I will go straight to Heaven. Won't that be ex- 
quisite? It will be very high-toned." 

We shook hands; he trudged up the stairs into 
shadow, and I departed carrying two farewell gifts, 
an Uncle Willie stogie and a piece of the treated 
firewood. Seven months later an Associated Press 
reporter called me in Connecticut to tell me that 
Mencken had died in his sleep. His ashes were de- 
posited in Baltimores Loudon Park Cemetery. 
Long afterward I read of his brother's death, and 
later. word reached me that the Hollins Street 
house (“as much a part of me as my two hands,” 
Mencken had once said of it) was now occupied by 
the University of Maryland's School of Social 
Work. That evening I carefully laid the piece of 
treated firewood in my own fireplace. I didn't ex- 
pect much; after all that time, I thought, the chem- 
icals would have lost their potency. But I was 
wrong. Instantly a bright blue flame sprang up. 
Blue changed to crimson, and after a few minutes 
there was another change. It was eerie. From end 
to end the wood blazed up in a deep green which 
would have been familiar to anyone who had ever 
held a copy of The American Mercury. 

Fleetingly, I thought: Jf only The Mercury were 
still being published! And: If only he were still 
alive! | remembered him lamenting the fact that 
there was no decent memorial service for non- 
believers. This little fire, I realized, was the closest 
I would ever come to one for him. Now his home 
had become the headquarters for a profession he 
had ridiculed. Miller Brothers’ eating house, where 
we had drained steins of pilsner, was being torn 
down; the name of the restaurant lived on igno- 
miniously in a sterile new Hilton Hotel. The Balti- 
more which delighted Mencken as a young re- 
porter, when, he wrote, "the days chased one 
another like kittens chasing their tails," was swiftly 
vanishing, as the flames on my andirons were van- 
ishing; soon the Baltimore I had known would dis- 
appear, too. Briefly I was near tears. And then I 
checked myself. I realized what Mencken's reaction 
to the maudlin fireside scene would have been. He 
would have split it into sentimental flinders with 
one vast, gravelly chuckle. [7 






Superman we are not. 

But that doesn't mean NEW TIMES isn't 
busting evil in the chops, fighting for the 
little guy, stripping the pants off phonies 
and generally shaking hell cut of the 
establishment. 

Like a mighty mouse, we are small but 
powerful feisty. Out of all proportion to size, 
we make waves. Strike fear in evil hearts. 
Give the tremble to fat cats. Shake the 
rafters. The Mouse that Roers, that's us. 





Some recent roars. 

Every two weeks, NEW TIMES comes 
along with a stick or two of dynamite in its 
fist. 

There was our story on “The Ten Dumb- 
est Congressmen,” with NEW TIMES' 
nomination for King of Dumo. You should 
have heard the screams on that one, 
including a well-attended press conference 
called by the King himself. There was "The 
CIA and the Mafia" concerning the inevita- 
bility with which gentlemen who wished to 
be killers gravitated to killers who wished to 
be gentlemen. There was our "Rendezvous 
with Abbie Hoffman —a trip on the under- 
ground railroad that really caused an 
uproar. 

In "The Greatest Cover-Upo of All” we 
looked at the new evidence in the JFK 
assassination and concluded it was a con- 
spiracy. In "Under Control, we got inside 





to look inside other people's bodies? In 
"The Divine Recline of Miss M” we sought 
an answer to that heavy question—Has 
Bette Midler shot her bolt? In "The Prisons 
of Our Freedom,” we visited a nightmare 
called Camp Pendleton where a lot of 
South Vietnamese were starting to ask, 
"When can we go home?" 

"Women Who Murder” showed how male 
sexist attitudes can work to the benefit of 
women —especially if they shoot or stab 
somebody. ‘Not with a Bang but with a 
Pssst” asked what's being done about 
those killer aerosol cans. Answer? Abso- 
lutely nothing. "Selling the Black Vote" 
made a lot of blacks and whites mad with 
its unblinking look at some new ethnic 
hustlers. "Victims of a Desperate Age" 
examined evidence that the Rosenbergs 
could have been framed. "Prisoners of Psy- 
chotherapy” was the last word on escaping 
from your analyst. 


Is NEW TIMES mad all the time? 

Golly, no. Don't get the idea we do noth- 
ing but dredge up embarrassing facts and 
tweak important noses. NEW TIMES is the 
magazine of what's happening and that's a 
spectrum that includes love and music and 
lifestyles and movies and all manner of rare 


Agon coute y Ms af bry Mocha! Partit 


new ideas. For instance, we reported on 
Erhard Seminars Training (est), one of the 
most fascinating of the new life experi- 
ences. We got inside the world of bisex- 
uality. We published our own medical 
research on pot— "Attention: Smoking 
Grass May Be Good for Your Health." 

And of course we continue to report on 
the eternal battle of The Little Guys vs. The 
Big Guys. Like the story on Sam Lovejoy, 
who toppled the big bad nuclear tower. And 


New Times. 
The mouse that roars. 





be torn down for lack of city plumbing. 
Our bright, brash, talented writers and 
columnists—like Robert Sam Anson, Jesse 
Kornbluth, Marcia Seligson, Larry King, 
Amanda Spake, Jim Kunen, Mark Good- 
man, Frank Rich, Janet Maslin and Nina 
Totenberg—have one thing in common. 
They're unafraid. They'll plunge into any- 
thing, take chances and stands, crawl way 
out on limbs. Sure, NEW TIMES may fall on 
its face sometimes. But never on its knees! 


We're plugged into now. 

Whether you like it or not, you're living in 
a time of sFattering transitions. Nobody 
knows where the world is heading and if 
they claim to, they lie! 

NEW TINES—more than any other maga- 
zine on the American scene, we think—is 
plugged into this difficult, exhilarating age. 
Do we understand what's going on? Do we 
know The Answers? Hell, we consider our- 
selves lucky when we know The Questions. 

But we don t lie. We don't pretend impos- 
sible knowledge. Our minds and eyes are 
open and our promise to you is firm: we'll 
pin as muc? of the truth to the page as we 
know how. 

Does NEW TIMES sound like your kind of 
magazine? If you've read this far, you're 
probably NZW TIMES' kind of person. 

You can nave 17 issues of the magazine 





of what's happening for only $4.97. That's 
$2.87 less than the regular subscription 
price—$7.78 less than the newsstand price. 
Or save even more! Take 26 issues—one 
year—of NEW TIMES for only $7.50, a sav- 
ing of $4.50 over the regular subscription 
price—$12.20 less than the newsstand 
price. The attached order card will do the 
trick. Or write to NEW TIMES, P.O. Box 
2948, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 

Join us. Start to roar a little. 


For immediate service 24 hours a day 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-327-8912 
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elcome to the Captain Ephraim 

Pettifog House. Before we go in, 
let us pause here on the puckery and 
consider the early life of the man 
whose home we have come to visit. 

Captain Pettifog was descended from 
a family of gimcracks who first came to 
this country in 1658 to escape the oak 
wilt which was then ravaging their na- 
tive Wales. The family settled in Wind- 
fall, and here, on Ember Friday, 1745, 
Ephraim was born. “So Faire is hee,” 
his father wrote that night in his day- 
book, “that Hee woulde make the 
Hoodwink swoon.” 

Ephraim would inherit his father’s 
way with words, and early on showed 
signs he was cut out for higher things 
than gimcrackery. One of the few Petti- 
fog childhood anecdotes which has fil- 
tered down to us has Ephraim parboil- 
ing some jackdaw while his father 
labored in the mill. “Isn’t that jackdaw 
cooked yet?” his mother called from the 
hutch. “Not yet,” Ephraim replied. “It’s 
still curdy.” 

At nineteen, Ephraim ran away from 
home and took a job as a grip on the 
trading scudder Geodernatch. Four days 
out of Boston, the carboy succumbed to 
the flicker and Ephraim took on his du- 
ties—keeping tabs and sponging down 
the offal. Over the next few years Eph- 
raim rapidly rose in station until, on 
Maytide, 1768, he became the com- 
pany’s youngest captain. His spiff, the 
Albacore, was, as a contemporary 
chronicler described it, “Fleete as a 
Foote,” and took Ephraim far from his 
humble beginnings. In West Africa he 
befriended tribal chieftains and, in re- 


turn for their kindnesses, brought nu- 


merous of their subjects back with him 


for education and uplift in America’s 
sunny southern colonies. 

Captain Pettifog’s reputation grew as 
his wares swept the colonies—from 
hand-latticed curvets to portable cuck- 
ing stools from the bustling island of 
Japan. Having thus accrued consid- 
erable wealth, he took a wife, one 
Henna Scardapane, of the Vermont 
Scardapanes. “Oh, Mother, ye woulde 
Love her!” Ephraim wrote of his bride- 
to-be. “What oil cakes! What nates!” 

Which brings us, at last, to the house 
itself. Built by Ephraim for his new 
wife in 1772, it is, as you can see, a 
classic of its period. From quoin to 
nooky we have endeavored to maintain 
the house just as it might have been 
when the Pettifogs resided here. The 
wings, of course, housing our gift shop, 
snack bar, and informative ticket office, 
are new additions, though they were 
built according to eighteenth-century 
carpenters' specifications by our own 
Rozzo Brothers Construction Company. 

Let's go in, shall we? 

Here in the main sequester, guests 
would arrive in their finest faddle and 
pantywaist for the balls and banquets 
for which the Pettifog House was justly 
famed. Let me just switch on the tape 
here. There we are. 

The polka you are hearing was one 
of the Captain's favorites, and local 
musicians, perched topbeam along the 
canniken, played it whenever the Cap- 
tain took to the floor. For most of the 
week, this room, with its silken balder- 
dash and ornately tucked bedplates, 
went largely unused. But when ball and 
banquet time came around, the room 
was the center of gay and boisterous 
festivity. 


Here on this drop-leaf beggary guests 
would snack on backslap and outdates, 
hefty slices of beefwood garnished with 
finely chopped swit, all washed down 
with steaming beakers of hubbub. 
Makes your mouth water, doesn’t it? 


Pil bet a lot of you have a picture of 


your colonial forebears as stern old 
stiffs, but believe me, thev knew how to 
have a good time. Thev plaved such 
parlor games as Catch-As-Catch-Can 
and Trip-the-Gimp. gathered around 
this double-fretted payola to sing "What 
Say the Fipple Flute," and "Take Up 
the Slack, Mona,” and canced the se- 
date woebegone, the daring piggyback, 
and the outlandish barramunda. 

Now, mind your heads as we go into 
the kitchen. Remember. the average 
man’s height in the eighteenth century 
was only four-foot-two. 


The kitchen was the true center of 


the colonial household. Here the day 
would begin. Henna would arise at one 
in the morning to begin the breakfast 
preparations as the menfolk stalked out 
to do their chores. A daughter would 
stoke the barbells and gather pinspots 
for the hearth while sons fed the live- 
stock and dragged postholes through the 
acreage. If there was any Indian fight- 
ing to be done, everyone would try to 
get it out of the way before the break- 
fast boom was sounded. Then the fam- 
ily would stand around this signed 


Heckinlively ind feast on bowls of 


postpone, dapple, and miniken pie. 

Incidentally, beneath where you're 
standing is the hidden Indian stairway 
we discovered while restoring the house. 
Nearby we have found artifacts left by 
the Indians who hid here, off and on, 
until central heating was installed in 
1953. 

The colonial housewife did every- 
thing over the kitchen hearth: it served 
her as cooking stove, baking oven, 
candle dip, die cast, privy, trash com- 
pactor, and pop-up toaster. Of course, 
she lacked the modern conveniences we 
take for granted today—Cling Free, 
Spray "n Vac—but she did have a few 
gadgets handy which cut her work time 
down. 

| bet none of you know what this is. 
Any guesses? No, its à buckelpitter. 
See? Couldn't you kick yourselves? 
You'd put your buckle here, like so. on 
the prong. turn the crank, and the little 
blade would snap agains: it, chucking 
the pits from your buckles. Over here IS 
another ingenious little invention we 
would do well to revive. That's right, 
it’s a quacksalver. You'd take your leav- 
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Rare taste. 
ither you have it. 
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Yes, the whiskies in J & B are rare indeed. But the 
essence of J & B Rare Scotch is in our uncompronising 
quest for perfection. For more than 100 years, no one 
has ever matched the rare taste of J & B. And never will. 
That's why J & B has it. And always will. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1975 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 
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The truth Ü 
behind the myths. 


Graveyard for doomed 
ships or ecological phe- 
nomenon? The Sargasso 
Sea may be a bit of both. 
Now marine biologist 

John Teal and his wife 
Mildred clear up the myths 
surrounding the vast 
"desert" that lies in the 
midst of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its a true tale shedding 
light on one of earth’s most 
fascinating mysteries. 

An Alternate of the Natural 
Science Book Club. 
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ings, rinds, girt, what-have-you, dump 
them down the flout, heat, pull the 
lever, and out would come your week's 
supply of sackbut. 

One more item I wouldn't want you 
to pass by—the bathbrick. Looks simple 
enough, doesn't it? Like an ordinary 
brick? Well, never sell the bathbrick 
short. It had a wide range of uses, from 
crushing puffballs for winter storage to 
weighing down milady's mobcap. 

Now. if you'll just follow me up here 
to the Captain's library. Here Captain 
Pettifog could shut himself away from 
the petty concerns of the household and 
feast on the works of Brit, Hume, Gold, 
and Fizzdale. It was here he met with 
the Bullymuckers to write his famous 
Landfill Compact. which proposed rec- 





reational zoning as a means of ridding 
the colonies of the hated British. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to insufficient postage, 
the Compact never reached the Conti- 
nental Congress, and the cause would 
never benefit fully from the Captain's 
wise counsel. 

Down the hall here is the Captain's 
bedroom, where he and Henna, upon 
this prow-shaped bed, were to conceive 
over thirty-seven children, thirty-four of 
whom were to perish in infancy from 
swamp pox, wrist blight, and the sting 
of the barfly. Over the bed hangs a por- 
trait of Henna's father, the Reverend 
Root Scardapane, painted by Mosely 
during one of his frequent blue periods. 
The rod hanging over the window is a 
clodpoll, with which the captain could 
reach down and awaken slumbering 
sluffers and potluckies in the fields. 

The chest here is not original with 
the house, but from its pugmarkings we 
have been able to ascertain that it is of 
the general style, region, and period of 
Captain Pettifog. Note the flayed clap- 


pers, the hand-nudged gloss of its over- 
coating, the Greek Revival underlap of 
its emphatically fluted knouts. 

The house, by the way, contains not a 
single nail. Nails, as you know, were 
not mass produced in the eighteenth 
century, and it took teams of black- 
smiths many weeks to produce one. The 
house is entirely constructed of roasted 
chestnut and pushpins, which accounts, 
I think, for its remarkable durability. 

And now the last and, for me, most 
poignant room in the Pettifog House— 
the widow's walk. Are we all going to 
fit? 

From here, Henna would watch for 
the Albacore’s sails to appear, heralding 
her husband’s return. Sadly, since the 
house stands some thirty miles inland, 





Henna never once caught sight of a 
ship, and eventually died—it is said—of 
a broken heart, on Mooncleft Eve, 
1804, while her husband cruised the 
Winnebagoes gathering kinksleeve for 
the nation’s cupboards. 

Years later, at a community bleed, 
Captain Pettifog—patriot, adventurer, 
and prolific penster to the end—suc- 
cumbed to a bout of the killjoy. In a 
ceremony befitting his position and ac- 
complishments, Captain Pettifog was 
buried in his uniform beside his wife, 
beneath the snack bar. 

This concludes our tour of the Cap- 
tain Ephraim Pettifog House. We hope 
you've enjoyed this little journey into 
our nation’s storied past. To exit, just 
follow the arrows and depart through 
the powdery to the gift shop, where I 
urge you to pick up a few of our Petti- 
fog House mementos—clodpoll swizzle 
sticks, Landfill Compact placemats, and 
our own factory-fresh pinkroot pre- 
serves. 

Thanks for coming. 
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We like to explore on the motorbikes. , 
Just finding a deserted beach and ipud ^ 
baretoot...I love it^ 


Adria Miner on the Miners’ third visit to Bermuda. 


“We went antiquing in Hamilton and found some 
really unusual things we'd never seen before.’ 









tess. “The Bermuda weather is great for Dick's tennis 
A. t game. And we need to play a lot of tennis 
RENS NM. because the food is so good here.” 


“We like to play 
darts after dinner 
and then just sit on 

the verandah and talk. Or maybe 

just listen to those tree frogs.’ 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 
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HEATHER HONEY. —— 
A BEAUTIFUL IDEA FOR — 
A LIQUEUR. 


For over 700 years we've 
been taking the sweetest, most 
natural thing on earth and 
making it part of a fine liqueur. 
Imported Irish Mist? 

We use just a touch of pure 
heather honey. So it doesnt 
sweeten, it mellows Irish Mist's 
deep rich taste. 

Discover what a beautiful 
idea it is. 
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APPLE & BEECH, BIRCH & OAK 


by Frank Rowsome, Jr. 


ot a is full of sensuous 
and kinesthetic rewards. There is 
the rhythmic thock of the ax, with every 
second stroke freeing flat-spinning chips 
of yellowish wood. The special alertness 
of felling builds up during preliminary 
notching cuts and rises to a breathless 
moment when the treetop loses the 
symmetry of its sway, hovers against the 
sky for a moment, and then sweeps 
over with fierce cracking as the trunk 
thunders to the ground with branches 
thrashing. When limbs are cut free with 
diagonal-slicing ax strokes, the ellipses 
of fresh-cut wood gleam against the 
bark in the soft forest light. As wood is 
bucked into portable lengths, measured 
multiples of what your fireplace accepts, 


the saw generates little conical hills of 


cuttings: coarser than carpentry sawdust. 
these tiny cubes of pale damp wood 
creep into boot tops and pockets. When 
wood is split in the yard by the wood- 
shed there comes a time when a husky 
billet of hardwood, almost too big and 
cross-grained to be ax-splittable, never- 
theless responds to a precise blow by 
dropping apart in two even pieces, their 
inner faces moist and fragrant at this 
first exposure to light and air. Toward 
dusk there is an enjoyably tired feeling 
as the day's yield is stacked for season- 
ing, the wedge-sectioned pieces fitted 
evenly, like a carefully built stone wall. 
Only stovewood is allowed to remain in 
a tumbled heap. 

Getting in your own firewood has 


much to recommend it. if not done of 


necessity. Felling, limbing, bucking, and 
splitting are the four basic steps in the 
process, none ‘lifficult to bring off pas- 


sably, and yet none so simple that your 
technique cannot be bettered. Pro- 
digious exertions are not called for, al- 
though it is somewhat more strenuous 
than golf or other conventional absorb- 
ents of leisure. It is work that is likely 
to blister the hands or crick the back 
unless undertaken along a gentle slope 
of habituation. 

You can do a considerable amount of 
creative resting in the woods, seated on 
a log, absently rubbing tired muscles, 
studying the intricate topography of 
bark, reading the now-ended calendar 
of tree rings, smelling the fresh woody 
fragrances, watching the chipmunk or 
bluejay come closer to scout the mean- 
ing of your silence. Almost alone 
among outdoor pursuits, woodcutting is 
unaffected by weather, and can be en- 
gaged in at all times except drenching 
cold rain or driving sleet (it is quite 
magical during a snowstorm). You auto- 
matically work at a tempo attuned to 
the temperature, easily enough to keep 
from steaming on a golden day in In- 
dian summer, briskly enough to keep 
comfortable when north winds icily 
rake the woods. 

Unlike many leisure activities, wood- 
cutting delivers a product in return for 
time and effort, a pile of beautiful, 
well-split hardwood, abounding in 
promise of bright fires radiating their 
magic on winter nights. The degree of 
satisfaction is curiously high. It is not 
altogether clear why a filled woodshed 
should be so reassuring, more so than 
shelves of cans and jars in the cup- 
board, or a freezer chest chock full of 
frosted parcels. Some shadowy motiva- 





tion is buried here, something to do 
with the peripheral rewards of posses- 
sions, and with a need for making ex- 
perience tangible and visible to others. 


pase a clue can be sensed by 
considering people whose leisure 
activities do not afford a product. If you 
observe the cameras carried in such 
profusion by returning travelers as they 
flow through customs weirs, it is pos- 
sible to conclude that the profoundest 
need filled by vacation photography is 
documentation. Pictures, studied and 
shown about, function as a kind of cer- 
tification of experience, and generally 
they don't bleach as fast as memory. 
Returning travelers carry, :n addition to 
luggage and cameras, an extraordinary 
volume of gifts and bric-a-brac. From 
the balcony above the arrival pens at an 
international airport, a jetload of tour- 
ists tends to look as if most of them 
were victims of besetting generosity or 
compulsive connoisseurship. The scene 
suggests that possessions bought abroad 
and carried home have high value as 
confirmation of time well spent, proof 
less evanescent than airline tags left 
dangling and customs symbols chalked 
on luggage. 

People appear to buy knickknacks for 
the oddest of motives, not the least of 
which is the conversation that can be 
casually constructed about them later. 
Evidently recollection is for many per- 
sons simply not sufficient, and a physi- 
cal thing or image supplies welcome ad- 
ditional testimony. 

As for the filled woodshed, it is true 
that few countrymen whip out a camera 
to document the achievement of several 
cords of beech, but it is noticeable that 
conspicuous supplies of firewood are 
frequently stacked in an open shed in 
no way concealed from those driving 
past. Firewood is after all not as inher- 
ently invisible as those parcels in the 
freezer, and a possession that is invis- 
ible is somehow slightly diminished. 


etting in firewood is a many-fac- 
G eted activity, and nat the least of 
its benefits is a sense of calm. You may 
stride off to the woods bearing, along 
with ax and saw, a well-nourished 
grievance; you are almost certain to re- 
turn with, if you think of it at all, de- 
tached surprise that the matter could 
have been so troublesome. Woodcutting 
IS a sovereign remedy for a churny 
mind, a specific for festerimg concern. It 
works its spell not so much by substitu- 
tion (which is what skiing does, it being 
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" Splendid, hypnotic, seductive .. . as clear 
and as hard-edged as a cut diamond.” 

— KURT VONNEGUT, JR., 

N.Y. Times Book Review 


“Endlessly fascinating. . . . It will be a rare 
man who doesn't see something of his 
own soul in Bob Slocum. . . . What is re- 
vealed is ourselves. Me. You. Them." 

— The New Republic 
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John Sayles 


"Full of outlandish characters and outrageous 
situations, of quick wit and subtle depth... 
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a remarkable first novel... Pride of the Bimbos 
is peopled with a sideshow softball team 
that plays in drag, its star player 
being a midget named Pogo Burns; 
a steely-eyed, supertlack ex- 
VN pimp who is tracking Burns 
» down to kill him; and assorted 
f red-neck crackers and 
ij sleepytown darkies ... The 
| best description would be to 
say that if Fellini were an 

American he would've filmed 
Pride of the Bimbos years 

ago. —Houston Chronicle 


$7.95 at all bookstores 
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difficult to cherish a grievance while 
hurtling downhill in continuous alarm 
over narrowly averted catastrophe) as 
by the more subtle method of transfer- 
ence. Using an ax or splitting sledge is 
of course a form of sanctioned violence, 
and it takes only a half-hour’s tussle 
with some mulish hickory to mop up 
any likely supply of hostility. This is 
nothing so simple as venting one’s 
spleen on poor, harmless trees: it is in- 
stead a kind of cancellation, perhaps a 
physiologic process related to the sensa- 
tions of using the large muscles. 

Woodcutting also provides a second 
form of psychotherapy by presenting a 
series of small, engrossing, and delight- 
fully soluble problems. A tree is felled 
exactly where it is supposed to fall, de- 
spite a slight lean in another direction; 
threatened pinching of the saw kerf 
is avoided by reordering the natural 
sequence of bucking cuts; an un- 
splittably gnarled crotch is finessed by 
relocation of fireplace lengths. It is not 
necessary to pretend that these are sub- 
stantial achievements, nor anything 
more than routine to a woodsman; it is 
just that the successful solution of ran- 
dom problems, however small, is tonic 
to the spirits. Certainly it could not 
have been by chance that Wilhelm II, 
the last of the German emperors, his 
restlessly proud and never very stable 
mind corroded by an awareness of a 
world war disastrously lost, spent time 
each exiled day in woodcutting. But it 
Is not necessary to have the Marne, and 
Verdun, and the utter ruin of an empire 
on your mind to find reliable serenity 
in the woodlot. 

Of course it doesn't always go well. 
Sometimes a tree chosen for cutting be- 
cause it looks peckish, no longer a 
sturdy member of its company, falls 
with a distinctively hollow thump and 
shatters, revealing a punky interior so 
far gone in corruption as to be worth 
no more work. (A fireplace fire is con- 
temptuous of punky wood, burning it 
sullenly, as a reluctant duty.) Occasion- 
ally the felling goes awry, from miscal- 
culation of lean or veering of the wind 
during the wavery moment when a tree 
has concluded to fall but has not yet 
fixed on direction. It may maliciously 
slant off course and lodge, half fallen, 
propped by the upper branches of a 
neighboring tree. This is a woodcutter's 
embarrassment, impossible to explain to 
anyone who happens by as something 
intended, and impossible to abandon, 
being a deadfall peril. If it cannot be 
jounced free, the choice is either to fell 





the second tree ‘oo, or to dislodge the 
hang-up by rolling it or by using a log 
chain to drag the butt out until the top 
breaks free. The work is arduous, a 
little dangerous, and thoroughly frus- 
trating. 

On those infrequent days when ma- 
lign spirits flit through the woods to 
perch on branches nearby, all wood- 
cutting can grow cranky. With each 


bucking cut the trunk rolls to new posi- 
tions of inconvenience, and the saw 
binds inexplicably, and the ax glances 
wickedly, and the footing is precarious 
while you are trudging with a heavy 
four-length log on your shoulder. It is 
prudent to gather your tools and depart 
on such a day. Don't even stop to split 
what's been cut: the first piece will sim- 
ply swallow three wedges. and smile. 
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CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 


Riverrun 


For a week or so after the midsum- 
mer rain and floods in the Northeast, 
the rapids on the Housatonic between 
two Connecticut towns, Falls Village 
and Kent, were negotiable—rare event 
in that season. My son the sophomore, 
my wife, I, and another couple drove 
down from the Massachusetts Berk- 
shires one chill, brilliant, high-vaulted 
July Sunday dawn, rented canoes from 
Riverrun Outfitters, rapped a bit with 
the boatmen abeut which approach to 
take to the covered bridge a few miles 
downstream, and launched our run. 

Looked at from the James Dickey & 
Deliverance perspective, this effete east- 
ern mode of thrill-seeking is tame stuff. 
Riverrun Co., branches in Colorado and 
elsewhere. supplies the intrepid not just 
with canoes (kayaks or rubber rafts, 
your choice) and lifejackets, but with 
good dope about difficulties ahead 


(where the rapids shift from Class I to 
II or III), remincers about hidden rocks 


and about how to judge where you are, 
after West Cornwall, in relation to 
Bitchy Ledge. What's more, Riverrun 
fixes it so that once you pull in at 
Housatonic Meadows, Kent, or wher- 
ever—having zipped along, part of the 
way, through the closest thing to a Wil- 
derness experience left in southern New 
England—a phone call brings a van and 
trailer to haul you and your craft (no 
sweat) back to your car. The general or- 
ganizational élan of the thing never be- 
fore troubled me, and we had a hell of 
a run that day, especially under the 
covered bridge, flying up out of the 
shade into a flashing canyon, bam- 
ming down, soaked and rubber-kneed, 
whacked around in wild white water, 
yet no overboards or overturns. But on 
the way back... 

Coming round a bend on the river 
road in the van, we spied a kayak chap 
surfing—lovely sight. This skinny, glis- 
tening red twig, skidding upstream at a 
crazy pace, stuck and held one instant, 
then tearing up over the crests, blades 
bright, riding back currents in the tips 
of waves, a sensation you could prac- 
tically feel even watching a hundred 
yards off, in a car. Sisyphean strain, 
long swooping glide . . . beautiful. 

The kayak disappears. Immediately 
our van pulls off, our driver's out in the 
road, racing across the bluff. An acci- 
dent? disaster? Everybody's craning out 
for word, and then I see a kayak going 
up on the trailer behind us. There's a 
breathless bearded guy, soaked through, 
banging on the van door—the kayak 
chap. The doctor beside me moves over 
to give the kid room and looks at him a 
minute. 

"This your pickup point? That was 
pre-arranged?" 

"Yup." says the dripping kid, grin- 
ning at the logistic neatness of things. 
"What's wrong with that?" 


Superflick 


Nashville, the movie about the coun- 
try music scene down sou:h, looks like 
becoming a cultural episode, an event 
on the order of Woodstock. Hair, or the 
birth of streaking, about which all at 
once everybody on earth decides to 
gabble. It took off overnight from the 
entertainment sections to the Op-Ed 
page. Senator McGovern said that it 
“looked into the soul of our country 

. . the poignant condition of our lives 
in the Seventies.” Tom Wieker liked the 
portrait of “the American mobility cul- 
ture, with its autos obsolete and 
crunchable the day they’re sold, its fast 
food parlors, plastic motel rooms, take- 
out orders, transient sex and junk music 
.... And before the box office ever 
opened, Nashville generated con- 
troversy. Pauline Kael broke a release 
date to cheer the show im The New 
Yorker, making other journals natter 
about breaches of reviewerly ethics. A 
week after the official opeming, a music 
writer on the New York Times wrote 
slightingly (and pretty justly) about 
Nashville's songs, triggering another 
media explosion—a new set of reviews 
done by a corps of music specialists. 

People have quarreled im print about 
whether the flick is a mini- Bicentennial 
or an attempt to kill off the birthday 
party before it starts. They ve quarreled 
about critical vocabulary. Rolling Stone 
seemed to praise the movie’s director, 
Robert Altman. for being undisciplined, 
whereupon the Boston Fhoenix shot 
back that Altman was “the most dis- 
ciplined directer working today,” and 
The Nation came in to arbitrate. (The 
Nation’s notion was that Nashville was 
“perfectly disciplined chaos.) And 
while the Tom Wicker thesis that Nash- 
ville was Nashville for real, that the 
film did indeed reproduce America, had 
plenty of backing. plenty of dissenters 
spoke too. George Will, columnist on 
the right, said the movie wasn’t even “a 
close approximation” of America. Rob- 
ert Mazzocco, m the New York Review 
of Books, said the locale reminded him 
of Los Angeles. Not even the director’s 
formula, passed on to a zillion inter- 
viewers, that Nashville was a “metaphor 
for America," put an end to the flap. 

Controversy, murmur the  flacks, 
money-money. I doubt, though, that it's 
"just" controversy, or, for that matter, 
"just" straight entertainment values, that 
account for this box offce triumph. 
Nashville has several good jokes about 
Country and Western cupidity, one 


first-rate ballad in a manner close to 
early Bob Dylan (“I’m Easy,” sung as- 
tringently by Keith Carradine, who 
wrote it), fragments of superb gospel 
singing by a Fisk University choir, and 
many extraordinarily evocative images. 
(No face I’ve seen has expressed so pro- 
found yet uncomplaining a certainty 
that music cannot surprise as that of the 
red-headed, middle-aged, studio gui- 
tarist who strums unchanging C&W 
changes at the recording sessions in this 
film.) 

But Nashville also has other dimen- 
sions. It places some standard-brand, 
post- Marxist, culture-critical bleats 
about the U.S. in an air nobody could 
have guessed they'd ever breathe—the 





Robert Altman 


air of the Hollywood musical, by tradi- 
tion the most beamish and electric of 
cinematic forms. Chat about the venal- 
ity of Our System, the corruption of 
Our Politics, the crudity of Our Popular 
Mind, the viciousness of Our Rage to 
Consume lost its bloom round about 
the time that the conventions of Holly- 
wood musicals were themselves begin- 
ning to seem loony. But set that same 
culture crit to music, dress it up in pro- 
duction numbers with an eight-track 
sound system, segue with guitars from 
thin Marcuse to thin Slater to thin Ros- 
zak, and all at once the dread old alien- 
ation solemnities got rhythm—and a 
measure of freshness and surprise. 

Then there's the ease of fit between 
contemporary attitudes about authority 
and Nashville's attitude toward ex- 
planations. Not surprisingly, this movie 
is, from start to finish, a “no right an- 
swers” show; the audience never feels 
subservient to an explanation or an 
evaluation because no explanations are 
offered. An assassin shoots, a singing 
star has fainting fits and turns catatonic, 
a sensitive woman marries a slug, a 


housewife accepts the advances of a 
rock singer, a housewife rejects the ad- 
vances of a rock singer, a father de- 
clines to learn the sign language used 
by his deaf son and daughter, a talent- 
less hopeful is humiliated for her fan- 
tasies, yet refuses to shed them—but no- 
where are you burdened with accounts 
of motivations, or any other trapping 
of the homely universe of cause and ef- 
fect. 


hris Hodenfield, a Rolling Stone 
writer who loved the movie, 
pointed out links between Robert 
Altman and Kurt Vonnegut (personal 
friendship, agreement to collaborate on 
a film version of one of Vonnegut’s 
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books) and quoted, as relevant to Nash- 
villes documentary approach, the pas- 
sage in Vcnnegut's Breakfast of Cham- 
pions in which the novelist claims that 
only fools believe life has "significant 
details, ins gnificant details . . . lessons 
to be learred, tests to be passed. . . ." 
The movies tone reminded me of Joan 
Didion’s Play It As It Lays, a novel 
that mocks the idea of “knowledge of 
the heart.” (“What makes lago evil? 
some peop e ask. I never ask,” the nar- 
rator says in the opening sentences, and 
goes on to assert that “nothing ap- 
plies.") There's an edgy, half-brutal 
self-protect veness in the movie’s treat- 
ment of feeling that struck me in the 
end as mean-spirited. Characters who 
open themselves up to each other, even 
for a second, are treated as dumb. The 
occasional “unavoidable descents” into 
purity of feeling (grief at the death of a 
loved one) are invariably punished, or 
clotted with distorting irony. The actors 
themselves, at the moments of reversal 
when they’re encouraged to turn 
enigmatic, to drop their roles as inter- 
preters of life and seal themselves off 
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People often ask us about the rela- 
tions between 77e Atlantic and its 
book-publishing arm, the Atlantic 
Monthly Press. The answer is not un- 
like explaining how you're related to 
your second cousin once removed, so 
we usually hand the questioner an 
explanatory pamphlet and change 
the subject to sex or politics. 


The September Atlantic contained a 
searching article on Peking by Con- 
tributing Editor Ross TERRILL, a sec- 
tion from his book FLOWERS ON 
AN IRON TREE, published this 
month by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 
John K. Fairbank has said of Terrill’s 
book: “His you-are-there report on five 
major cities brings the reader as close 
to Chinese life as anyone from outside 
can get. A humane and friendly, easy- 
to-read book, but still incisively critical 
and provocative, like 800,000,000: The 
Real China.” 


This month's Atlantic, as you can 
see for yourself, has in it a poignant 
story by Warp Just. Last month the 
Atlantic Monthly Press published his 
novel NICHOLSON AT LARGE, of 
which Russell Baker has written: 
“For a long time now, Ward Just has 
been quietly writing the best fiction 
about Washington I have ever read. 
This latest is the best he’s done yet. 
His sense of the complexities, 
nuances, and compromises that make 
Washington life unique is almost per- 
fect." A Book-of-the-Month Club al- 
ternate. 


We hope this explains itself—with- 
out pamphlets. 


FLOWERS ON AN IRON TREE 
$15.00 


NICHOLSON AT LARGE 
$7.95 


At your bookstore 
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from the audience, seem to feel the cut- 
off as pleasurable or releasing. 

No, I'm not forgetting that I chuckled 
often watching this flick; I’m simply re- 
membering that I felt surprisingly 
blackish afterward. The director's 
avowed aim was to bring you closer, 
through documentary techniques, to the 
grain of the people, and his famous 
sound track certainly does carry a richer 
hum and buzz, the kind of talk that 
doesn't know it’s dialogue, much less 
that it's prose. But at the core of the ex- 
perience there's a deep fear or scorn of 
feeling. and I hope it's not this that's 
made Nashville all the rage. 


New course listing 


"Psychokarate is now taught at a 
New York college, a course in the art 
of psychological weaponry against the 
assault of feeling"—Herbert Hendin, 
The Age of Sensation (Norton, $8.85). 


Liberty v. Equality 


READ BOOKS NOT BUMPER STICKERS, 
says my neighbors bumper. Reading 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg's The Disposal of 
Liberty and Other Industrial Wastes 
(Doubleday, $7.95), just after seeing 
Nashville, I felt like pasting the words 
on my own heap. I don't mean to call 
the movie a bumper sticker, or to imply 
that, as a social commentator, Professor 
Friedenberg, author of The Vanishing 
Adolescent, is bare of faults. But he 
does have a clear and demanding sub- 
ject—the rending contradictions within 
the hard-hat classes who are exploited 
from above yet prevented, by a kind of 
programmed fury at bearded radicals 
and welfare loafers, from achieving the 
political solidarities that might end their 
impotence. Beyond this he has signifi- 
cant targets (the puerility and greed of 
thoughtless egalitarian | sentimentalists 
who assume “the masses” bear no re- 
sponsibility for their political choices) 
and commitments (to the essential dig- 
nity of the elitist cause). Many a page 
could serve as a gloss for the election- 
eering interludes in Nashville, and one 
reason for praising the book is exactly 
that: the glosses are clearer than the 
movie images, inviting counterposition, 
qualification, refutation, examining their 
own fundamental assumptions, demand- 
ing the reader earn the right to differ 
by working a critical pen in the mar- 
gins. 

But it’s the content, not the clarity, 
that counts. The Disposal of Liberty is 


overcocky, wrongheaded in parts, not 
sufficiently reluctant about gunning 
down the softhearted in our midst. Its 
wiseacre comedy can be tasteless 
(“Even the author of The Merchant of 
Venice might have some difficulty com- 
posing The Tragedy of Antony and 
Golda Meir”). And while the argument 
owes much to Herbert Marcuse, the au- 
thor has a far less subtle and elegant 
mind than his master. But Friedenberg’s 
dearest cause, the preservation of space 
for the truly liberating feelings—gener- 
osity, openness, tolerance, enthusiasm— 
is admirable. And no less so is his 
adeptness at identifying and weighing 
up the punitive and envying motives 
that constrict American political life. A 
stimulating and entertaining polemic. 


Inside the net 


Enthusiasm was the initial note when, 
last month, I and sixteen other duly 
sworn citizens (thirteen women, three 
men) did our first three days’ service in 
Washington as members of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs. (Our main job is 
to oversee and evaluate programs 
funded under the Women’s Educational 
Equity Act for the purpose of creating 
new educational structures suited to 
women’s special needs.) And while my 
conversational line when I came back 
was, predictably, antibureaucratic and 
unimpressed, as though no learning ex- 
perience had occurred, I actually picked 
up a lot. The old rule applies: no sub- 
stitute for a view from inside, even if 
you're miles from the top. 

It’s true, of course, that portions of 
what you learn—about how the govern- 
ment does its business, about the func- 
tions of the Federal Register, about 
budget procedures, job classification 
loopholes, departmental monitoring, 
and the like—are available to anyone up 
for a quiet read in the Congressional 
Directory and a few related source 
books. (Fm not sure where you'd go to 
learn that there are some three hundred 
or so Presidential Advisory Councils, 
ten of them in the Office of Education 
alone, or that the White House and 
many departments have fully staffed of- 
fices whose sole function is to shepherd 
councils into position to “advise.’’) It's 
also true that the language problem is 
vexing. (lIl be a long time learning to 
love phrases like “mainstreaming 
women's concerns," or "folding in our 
operational planning system,” or “track- 
ing our training activities,” etc.) 


But the lesson of consequence was of 
another kind altogether, having to do 
with the texture of bureaucratic life—its 
capacity to persuade ycu of your total 
expendability and of the sheer point- 
lessness of failing to observe, in every 
situation, the precise limits set for you 
by the System. Commcn usage makes 
much of the absence of spontaneity 
from bureaucratic scenes, and in de- 
scribing the texture of such scenes this 
is a good place to start—but what mat- 
ters is that the nonspentaneity some- 
times threatens to cost yu your life. 

Our temporary staff and White House 
helpers had been dealing with us, our 
abstract putative selves, for months be- 
fore we showed up in person. Owing to 
Office of Management and Budget re- 
quirements and other time line con- 
straints, they'd prepared present bud- 
gets, future budget:, guidelines, 
evaluation procedures, heaven knows 
what else, before any of us so much as 
hit the FBI wire, with the result that 
there was inevitably a sense—it got itself 
expressed in a certain sadmess or wan- 
ness of tone—that we ourselves, the 
warm bodies, were mcre or less ... 
secondary. 

What you are even mere aware of 
than lack of spontaneity is the feeling 
of being carefully knitted into the web, 
securely fastened in a wcrld of tough 
interdependencies, where each action is 
impacted almost before undertaken. 
wherein each movement or fluttering of 
intention is, ideally, savvy enough to 
hold in mind a thousand dense adja- 
cencies. 

We Council members were enthusi- 
astic, as I say, about our having come 
into existence. The Education Commis- 
sioner came in and told us we were a 
"watershed moment." Caspar Weinber- 
ger (he hadn't yet quit) came in too, 
and said he was relying on the council 
"to keep us in touch with the real 
world." But the processes of our orien- 
tation were, inevitably, a schooling in 
how to stop worrying and learn to love 
being hemmed in. Explanations of our 
privileges and our rights—when we can 
lobby and when we camt, what we can 
evaluate, what we can't. where we can 
have an office, where ve can't, whom 
we can hire, whom we camt—all carried 
the burden of steady alertness to the 
thick governmental surrcund. Once dur- 
ing our Washington stay, a House com- 
mittee chairman undertook to whip up 
anger among his colleagaes about HEW 
regulations calling for equal gym facili- 
ties for male and female students. 
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Swirl it in your glass. 
sniff. The nose tells you 
this is Almadén, an 
authentic Chardonnay 
with the decidedly French 
"fresh apple" aroma. 

Truly it is the ultimate 
in still white wines, for 
our Pinot Chardonnay 
originates from the same 
grape that even now 
creates the most expensive 
white wines of France. 

A shy, temperamental 
grape that does poorly in 
most areas, the proud 
Pinot Chardonnay matures 
to glorious perfection on 
the sunny hillsides within 
the Almadén region of 
Northern California. Here 
it produces a golden fresh 
wine, a rare joy to be 
sipped and studied, not 
merely swallowed. 

Almadén Pinot 
Chardonnay. It bears a 
lesson one never tires of 
learning. 

Only a fine grape can 
produce a fine wine. 
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French nose. 
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Almadén Vineyards, Los Gatos and Paicines, California 


Reading the Washington Post in the ho- 
tel room, I had a feeling for the fellow 
as a free agent, but once in our meeting 
again, the sense of containment re- 
turned: I understood that he too, this 
would-be maverick congressman, was 
one of us, caught in the web. Free- 
swingers, go home. 

Im prepared as the next person to 
concede that too long a residence in 
such air could cause harm. But it's never- 
theless highly instructive to be re- 
minded of what it feels like deep inside 
the System. Somewhat dry and abstract? 
Unbrightened by the light of fantasy? 
Well, I think yes, but also realistically 
preoccupied with the conditioned nature 
of things. 


Clear the set 


An underused campus in midsummer 
Is a stage set, and if you hang around 
through the season you may find your- 
self at intervals playing prof. By which I 
mean that the undergraduate tour 
guide, if he happens to be a friend, will 
try to enliven his spiel, as he shows the 
place off to a subfreshman and his 
folks, by passing the word that there's 
one of his profs coming out of the libe. 
It's no problem unless you, the prof, are 
among the world's self-conscious, in 
which case . . . Myself, spying the cam- 
pus guide, I regularly work at looking 
right. That tennis racquet in my hand— 
will it signify we're a country club? 
Maybe leaving my glasses on another 
minute will give off a good vibe— 
scholar still cudgeling his brain over 
faded medieval text back on the desk 
inside? Straighten overlong hair to 
counteract aging radical appearance? 

. Ridiculous, no doubt, but I’ve 
known people who’ve said they made 
up their minds for or against a college 
partly on the basis of the way some- 
body on campus answered a question 
about where to find the theater or gym. 
Am I hurting or helping our image? 

The impossibility of knowing is yet 
another reason for feeling happy about 
the local onset of the real world—fall 
term looming near. In a week or so 
they will be here, the new students, the 
ones who don’t any longer have to be 
sold. Their being on hand doesn’t quite 
give you the white water sensation, sim- 
ply a surge of legitimacy, of at least 
being better than a mere rent-a-prof 
prof. Acting, it turns out—even acting a 
teacher, when thats what in fact you 
are—is still the trickiest work in this 
world. 
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Realism, Madness, Drugs, 
and Demon Rum 


GG henever I hear someone use 

the word ‘reality’ I want to 
reach for a custard pie.” So wrote an 
eminent professor of English, George 
Stade, not long ago. And you know 
what he means. “Reality” is a suspect 
word—presumably because what it 
names does not exist. Which is the 
great lesson of modern culture. 

This truth turns out to be uncomfort- 
ing when you have lost your car keys, 
your love, your health, your way, but 
that’s another problem. The problem on 
my mind at the moment is that the 
death of reality makes life difficult for 
those writers who don’t know the war is 
over, who continue to write books that 
insist on the truth of their world. 

Things being what they are, relatively 
few "realistic" novelists can claim to be 
taken with full seriousness. One of 
them is Richard Yates, whose best 
book, Revolutionary Road, a gritty pic- 
ture of marriage in the suburbs, was 
published in 1961. Since then he has 
published a book of short stories, 
Eleven Kinds of Loneliness, and a less 
successful novel, 4 Special Providence. 

Yatess new novel, DISTURBING THE 
PEACE (Seymour Lawrence/Delacorte, 
$7.95), takes on a special risk. It is not 
only realistic but it's realistic about a 
dangerous subject: madness, one of the 
essential modern themes used again and 
again as a device for revealing the mul- 
tiplicity of experience, the hollowness of 
social convention. In Disturbing the 
Peace, madness is taken literally, a sub- 
ject as real as flesh. 

The novel follows the psychological 
descent of John Wilder, an advertising 
space salesman in his mid-thirties, pros- 
perous, miserably married, and an alco- 
holic. It begins with a 100-page set 
piece that is as good as anything Yates 
has previously written, in which Wilder 
returns from a business trip, drunk and 
distraught, says he fears he's going to 
kill his wife and children, and is hauled 
off to Bellevue. Then he's thrown into 
the midst of a brilliantly rendered as- 
sortment of psychopaths and their eerie 
keepers. 


Something goes a bit awry a third of 
the way through the book; trouble sets 
in with the appearance of a not quite 
credible girl whose “small nose bobs 
very slightly up and down at each syl- 
lable beginning with a p, b, or m. . . ." 
But this is the sort of novel that makes 
you feel faintly guilty when you de- 
scribe it in terms of what part works 
and what part doesn't. Every page, 
flawed or not, bears the mark of com- 
prehended pain. 

The hero is a man incarcerated in a 
body whose "nerves are screaming"; he 
can't contain his emotions without the 
anesthesia of drink. Yates has a per- 
suasive way with alcoholism. He drama- 
tizes the alcoholic's double sense of ex- 
alted worth and worthlessness, his 
inward rage at the sober people around 
him, who seem to be immune from 
feeling. John Wilder seethes with con- 
tempt for the deadened nerve ends he 
imagines others to have, even as he 
murders his own nerves with bourbon. 

Alcohol and the tranquilizers he reck- 
lessly washes down are the avenues for 
Wilder's movement into full-fledged lu- 
nacy, a messianic complex. Although 
this sometimes seems all too clinically 
perfect- Wilder at one point thinks he's 
Christ—I never doubt for a moment 
that Yates understands what it is like to 





Richard Yates 


step over the edge into dementia, as the 
voices appear (*He let gc of the tree 

. and walked again, beginning to 
feel as if hundreds of reedles were 
gently pricking his flesh. His vision was 
distorted too: colorless fiecks danced 
before his eyes; and still the doggerel 
went on, as real as if someone ... 
were whispering the words beside him 
... ). Yates makes you feel the horror 
of delusion and the pain of the long 
swim up from the bottom, back toward 
sanity, as in one of those multi-tiered 
dreams, when you think vou've awak- 
ened but have not. 

There are things wromg with this 
novel. Most important, Yates enacts all 
too well his hero's solipsism, and other 
figures in the book lack depth. But at 
its best, Disturbing the Peace reminds 
you of the considerable courage that 
can sometimes be found in unself- 
conscious art. 


lance at the opening pages of 
Mark Vonneguts Tae EDEN Ex- 
PRESS (Praeger. $8.95) and you might 
set it aside as just another hippie's 
memoir of life in the lomg-ago 1960s. 
But you'd be wrong, and you would 
miss a remarkable book. Vonnegut, who 
is the son of Kurt Vonnegut, graduated 
from Swarthmore in 196€ and, like a 
lot of his well-educated contemporaries, 
he lit out for the countercuitural life, a 
quest that took him to a remote aban- 
doned farm in British Columbia, where 
he founded a commune. And where he 
went crazy. I don't use that word 
flippantly—I imitate the author, who 
uses it with care and respect. This book 
is a report on schizophremia, by an in- 
sider. 

At the start it seemed to Vonnegut 
that he had found a place that an- 
swered all his inner needs. and his life 
was an idyll. Most readers might not 
think so—constant mosquitoes, brown 
rice for supper, a wreck cf a house to 
rebuild out of lumber that had to be 
fashioned by hand—but it was an es- 
cape from the "plastic" aivilization he 
loathed, and it provided adversity and 
simplicity. two qualities his life had 
lacked. 

But then came an abrupt emotional 
collapse. In retrospect, of course, it 
wasn't so abrupt. He writes ominously 
of his draft board physical, where he 
successfully “faked”? insanity—except 
that partway through his act he real- 
ized he wasn’t faking at all. There was 
a trip back home to the Northeast, 
which set him quaking within and made 





him pathologically rude to others. Back 
at the farm, though, these symptoms 
could be explained, even glorified, as a 
sane response to an insane society. Von- 
negut was then much influenced by the 
theories of Thomas Szasz and R. D. 
Laing: madness as a higher morality. 
He would not hold on to these notions 
for long. 

In describing what happened to him, 
Vonnegut is admirably generous and 
discreet toward those around him, and 
unsparing with himself. I don’t mean to 
suggest that he blames himself—it was 
one of the central lessons of this trip 
that blame doesn’t quite apply. 





Mark Vonnegut 


Diagnosticians from afar who would 
explain the case in terms of a fa- 
ther-son relationship won’t find much 
evidence here, and they ought to be im- 
pressed by the calm mixture of reti- 
cence and plain speech that young Von- 
negut brings to the subject of his father, 
whose fame, of course, complicated his 
son's life. (Among his hippie friends 
only first names were used, but Mark 
was habitually introduced as “Mark 
Vonnegut.”) There is a touching imagi- 
nary dialogue between father and son 
(Mark is in a hallucinatory state), in 
which the elder Vonnegut says: “Don’t 
you see I’m responsible for all this pain 
you're going through? How can you not 
hate me?" And the son hears himself 
replying: "If you weren't the fifteenth 
joker through here in the last few hours 
trying to claim responsibility for the 
hell Pm in, I might be able to take you 
more seriously. I admit you've got a 
better case than most. A lot of what's 


going on certainly has your flavor to it, ~ 
but there are plenty of others who have 
a reasonable case. . . .” 

The best energy of this book goes not 
toward analysis but toward description 
of his sickness and recovery. He gazes 
at himsel? when others would look 
away: helpless in both euphoria and de- 
spair, unable to eat, sobbing, hallucinat- 
ing, in the grip, finally, of terrifying 
fantasies of omnipotence and guilt. 

In the telling he can bring a certain 
wry sense to the awfulness. And at the 
same time he can make a moment 
meant for black comedy seem unfunny 
and real, as when he recalls himself 
staring at a psychiatrist’s gold tie clip, 
certain it vas a device to end the world. 

Vonnegut was institutionalized twice. 
The first time he was apparently dis- 
charged tco early, and with inadequate 
supervision. The second time he was 
helped. Brought down by Thorazine, he 
was kept stable partly by drugs, but 
also by diet, vitamin therapy. and a dis- 
ciplined schedule. This doesn't work for 
all schizophrenics, but it worked for 


Vonnegut, and it’s not surprising that 


he's a convert to the view that holds 
schizophrenia to be a biochemical dis- 
order. His assertions on this point will 
upset a lot of psychiatrists, but the book 
shouldn't be read in a literal-minded 
way. To »oint out that there may be 
many explanations for schizophrenia © 
(and that they may be simultaneously 
correct) is not to diminish the force of 
the memoir. The importance of the 
book lies in what Vonnegut learned 
from his misery, 

At the center of his knowledge is a 
new view of craziness, stripped of its 
moral content, neither a stigma nor a 
badge, de-romanticized. In an epilogue, 
Vonnegut writes a letter to a friend who 
fears the onset of mental illness: 
^. . . your mental health is not depen- 
dent on the moral, socio-political health 
of the world. Thank God for little 
things like that. It also means that get- 
ting well doesn't involve our becoming 
any less angry with things as they are." 

Not prcfound? No, but hard-earned, 
necessary knowledge. And if it seems 
trivial, consider the countless parents 
whose children are flirting with crazi- 
ness, who would give anything to ex- 
press those sentiments convincingly. 


wo books: a novel and a memoir; 
one art, the other nearly artless. 
What they share is a willingness to look 
madness in the eye, not as a conceit but 
as an actuality. At some point while 
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reading them I was reminded of a short 
story by F. Scott Fitzgerald, called “The 
Lost Decade.” It’s about two men, one 
of whom has been drunk, “every which- 
way drunk,” for ten years. After hearing 
this tale, the alcoholic’s companion 
Starts to walk down the street and then 
he pauses: “He felt suddenly of the tex- 
ture of his own coat and then he 
reached out and pressed his thumb 
against the granite of the building by 
his side.” Both these books, disparate as 
they are in accomplishment and intent, 
make you grateful for the feel of some- 
thing solid. 

—Richard Todd 











SHORT 
REVIEWS 


WASHINGTON JOURNAL 
by Elizabeth Drew 
Random House, $12.95 


Archaeologists of the distant future, 
when they come across yellowed pages 
and crumbling videotapes of the 1970s 
A.D. may conclude that Americans of 
that era had adapted from the Chinese 
a fiendish practice known as the Water- 
gate Torture. How many books and 
treatises on the late great crisis in 
American political life will be awaiting 
excavation by latter-day Dead Sea 
Scrolls searchers no man can predict. 
This one, by an intrepid Washington re- 
porter with an excellent eye and ear for 
the way Washington works, would 
help the historians understand just 
what the major. and many of the mi- 
nor, players were doing and thinking 
in the eleven months, September, 
1973, to August, 1974, in which the 
political process carried Richard Nixon 
to his downfall. 

—Robert Manning 


RESIGNATION IN PROTEST 
by Edward Weisband and 
Thomas M. Franck 

Grossman/Viking, $10.00 


The authors, professors who have 
written several books on political and 
international affairs, call this work a 
study of "political and ethical choices 
between loyalty to team and loyalty to 
conscience in American public life." 
They conclude mournfully that in gov- 


ernment, loyalty to team (meaning the 
President) almost invariably wipes out 
loyalty to conscience. If high-ranking 
government officials (assistant secre- 
taries upward) who disagree with a 
President's policies would go public by 
resigning and broadcasting their opposi- 
tion—preferably on the front page of 
the New York Times—a tragedy like the 
Vietnam adventure or a Constitution- 
shivering scandal like Watergate might 
never have happened. So Professors 
Weisband and Franck argue. 

In raising the question of why few 
men in public life sound off against the 
Presidents who appoint them, the book 
sets out toward a useful purpose. Of 
389 cases of resignations by high-rank- 
ing officials in the first seventy years of 
the twentieth century, the authors find 
that only thirty-four spoke out publicly 
against policies they considered wrong 
and in many instances dangerous for 
the country. Those statistics may be 
startling, but they are exasperatingly in- 
conclusive. There is little evidence that 
the public resigners succeeded in inhib- 
iting or reversing the policies they op- 
posed, and the reader seemingly is 
asked to assume that things would have 
worked out differently if all 389 offi- 
cials had “blown the whistle” as they 
cleaned out their desks and departed. 

Weisband and Franck, with a com- 
parable study of seventy-eight resigna- 
tions of high British officials over the 
same seven decades, endeavor to offer a 
constructive contrast with the American 
system, but it is difficult to demonstrate 
that the British parliamentary system 
has produced better results in this re- 
gard than the American experience. 
They do not argue that we would be 
better off with the parliamentary sys- 
tem—not exactly—but they travel a long 
step in that direction when they propose 
to exchange our admittedly unsatis- 
factory state of affairs with a proposal 
that many readers will find naive, 
simplistic. 

One of the problems with American 
government, a constitutional “omission” 
that Madison, were he alive today, 
would strive to correct, is that there is 
no system of checks and balances built 
into the executive branch. Presidential 
appointees too often are lawyers and 
Wall Streeters and corporation execu- 
tives who, by class status and/or breed- 
ing, believe in “playing the game” in 
private. What is needed instead, the 
book argues, is more politicians, men 
who have demonstrated the ability to 
get elected to responsibility. The Consti- 
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tution should be amended to require 
that Cabinet secretaries and other top 
officers of the executive branch be se- 
lected only from among the seated rep- 
resentatives and senators of the U.S. 
Congress. How a Carl Albert or a Mike 
Mansfield would prove to be a better 
Secretary of State or Defense than a 
Henry Stimson or a George Marshall 
the authors wisely do not attempt to 
say. 

It is irritating, incidentally, to be told 
that. Weisband and Franck have studied 
and “gathered extensive biographical 
data” on more than one hundred offi- 
cials who resigned in disagreement in 
the decade 1960-1970 anc not to be 
told their names or the policies they op- 
posed. 

Though it is a severely flawed book, 
if Resignation in Protest helps to induce 
more sophisticated contemplation of 
how to make the President and his cho- 
sen lieutenants more forthright and ac- 
countable, it will have performed a 
public service. 

—R. M. 


A DOVE OF THE EAST and Other Stories 
by Mark Helprin 
Knopf, $6.95 


This collection brings to mind a 
workbasket full of pretty projects, all 
unfinished. The author affects a dreamy, 
antique style for the telling of his wispy 
romances, then turns most of them into 
shaggy-dog stories by refining atmo- 
sphere at the expense (nearly total) of 
plot and characterization. There's a 
fatiguing sameness of tone throughout, 
though the settings are ambitiously di- 
verse. It appears that Helprin is striving 
for loveliness above all else, a tasteful 
but hardly compelling goal for a teller 
of tales. 

—Amanda Heller 


BEYOND THE BEDROOM WALL 
by Larry Woiwode 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $12.50 


Here is another ambitious project, but 
in this case ambition is met with suc- 
cess. Fragments of the book have been 
appearing independently as short stories 
for the past several years; it is surpris- 
ing to see them come together with 
such impressive effect. This is the 
chronicle of several generations of an 
American family in its passage from 
North Dakota farmland to the small 
towns of Illinois to the cities of the 
Midwest and beyond. The events of the 


novel are the very ordinary ones of ev- 
ery family's existence—the births, 
deaths, marriages, the growing up. 
Woiwode evokes each moment in lan- 
guage of pure, cleanly wrought beauty 
until it is made to seem both universal 
and extraordinary. At one point, a char- 
acter recalls her mother churning butter, 
making beds, and she sees "how these 
simple acts were given dignity and sig- 
nificance” by her mother’s hand. 
Though the phrase applies to house- 
work, it can just as well be invoked to 
describe the deeply affecting art of Be- 


yond the Bedroom Wall. 


—A. H. 


I WouLD HAVE SAVED THEM 
Ir I COULD 

by Leonard Michaels 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $7.95 


Leonard Michaels has crossed the 
novel with the short story to produce / 
Would Have Saved Them If I Could, a 
collection of stories and vignettes in- 
volving a recurring cast of characters, 
formed by a single, disturbing sensi- 
bility. The book’s godparents are Don- 
ald Barthelme and Philip Roth. The 
setting is familiar—that surrealistic city- 
scape of modern fiction where people 
are obsessed by sex and violence, 
haunted by the ghosts of Freud and 
Marx. 

To some extent, the book's effects are 
simply flashy. One piece pays homage 
to Borges so efficiently that there's 
hardly any Michaels in it. Others wield 
a powerful, manic prose that extorts at- 
tention by brute force. "The Captain," 
for example, is a nearly sadistic depic- 
tion of Manhattan's sleek party-goers 
and party-givers. Michaels makes it im- 
possible to see through the carnage to 
the motives behind it. By contrast, “In 
the Fifties" is a piece that works by 
quiet intensity. It makes fiction with 
minimal materials, merely listing with 
apparent randomness moments from the 
narrator’s life in the decade of his com- 
ing of age. He recalls living on the mar- 
gins of art and radicalism; some friends 
have committed suicide, he has heard 
of orgies. We sense in his tone both 
passive contempt and nostalgic longing 
for the days when living on the margins 
was enough, commitment was not re- 
quired. “In the Fifties,” with its sugges- 
tion that author and narrator are one 
and the same, is the most approachable 
in this intriguing, puzzling, and fre- 
quently unsettling work. 

—A. H. 
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Monhegan Island, famous Mainers past 
and present, steamboat days on Lake 
Sebec, early inns and taverns, Maine's 
fauna and flora (from bears to black flies), 
and the lore of lighthouses. 

Even the es are fascinating. If you're 
looking for Maine real estate (or you'd just 
like to dream a little), "Homes Down 
East" presents a monthly panoply of 
cottages, farms, seaside homes, and great 
estates. "The Down East Trader," also 
monthly, offers you a chance to buy and 
sell most anything. And scattered through 
Down East, you'll find more ads for Maine 
arts and crafts and artifacts than you could 
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COMMEMORATIONS. 


A best-seller in Germany, COM- 
MEMORATIONS has been hailed 
as the most powerful and moving 
novel to come out of Europe since 
Doctor Zhivago. 

Arthur Miller says: " COMMEMO- 
RATIONS reads like a thriller and 
relentlessly illuminates the whole 
tragedy of Germany wrestling with a 
history it can neither forget nor 
remember.” 

Irving Stone says: “COMMEMO- 
RATIONS is an extraordinary first 
novel. It is subtle in its story devel- 
opment, which becomes increasingly 
engrossing, and ends with an unfor- 
gettable climax." 

Library Journal says: “The novel 
Operates on various levels at all 
times. . . . It is at the same time a 
mystery, a family chronicle, the por- 
trait of a successful construction 
firm, and the evocation of one man's 
struggle to come to terms with his 
own past. A powerful novel, flaw- 
lessly translated." 

Publishers Weekly says: “There is 
a very romantic quality to this best- 
selling German novel, a touch of 
The Garden of the Finzi-Continis... 
vivid and interesting, the love story 
at the heart of the novel is touching. 
Kirkus Reviews says: "Here is a 
resonant and variegated first novel 
of substance. Its themes are many 
and absorbing .. . a fine and moving 
piece of work." 

George P. Elliott says: “I did enjoy 
COMMEMORATIONS. A good, 
convincing thriller and portrait." 

A Literary Guild Alternate 

$8.95 at all bookstores 
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HENRY JAMES LETTERS edited by Leon 
Edel. Harvard University Press, $15.00. 
In this second volume of correspon- 
dence, which covers the years 
1875-1883, James digs himself into 
London society (not without amusing 
reservations), goes happily mad over 
Italy, suffers the death of both his par- 
ents, and falls out with brother William 
over the settlement of the estate. Gos- 
sipy, detailed, exuberant, or suavely ma- 
licious, the James letters continue to 
present a splendid picture of the writer 
and his times. Chronology, index, notes. 











EVENINGLAND/AFTONLAND by Pär La- 
gerkvist. translated by W. H. Auden and 
Leif Sjóberg. Wayne State University 
Press, $12.95. Mr. Sjóberg provided lit- 
eral, line-by-line translations of La- 
gerkvist’s poems, most of which Auden 
then converted into very free English 
blank verse. The result is poetry which 
offers few memorable lines or phrases, 
but produces a strong overall effect. 
Throughout Aftenland, Lagerkvist ex- 
amined man's dependence on, relation- 
ship to, and yearning for a god who 
"perhaps, after all . . . does not exist." 
This is a lonely stand for a poet; even 
the shortest poems are icily monumen- 
tal. The book includes the Swedish text, 
Mr. Sjóberg's useful comments on La- 
gerkvist and his work, a "thumbnail 
sketch of Swedish poetry" which is so 
thoroughly thumbnail as to baffle the 
uninitiated, and the poems never re- 
worked by Auden. These last prove, in 
case anyone doubts it, that Auden's 
contribution to the project was indis- 
pensable. 





DANCERS IN THE SCALP House by Wil- 
liam Eastlake. Viking, $8.95. Almost 
anyone can start a fantasy, but it takes 
an accomplished writer to end one suc- 
cessfully. Mr. Eastlake pulls the trick 
off, shifting smoothly from mordantly 
funny satire on technological progress 
to a moving lament for the land and 
people it destroys. 





THE SEARCH For BicGrFoor by Peter 
Byrne. Acropolis, $8.95. He has not yet 
caught a Bigfoot, but Mr. Byrne has 
netted all the available information, 
early and recent, on this problematical 


Kilroy, and presents it with engaging 
enthusiasm. One can only wish him 
well and hope he bags the creature. 
Photographs. 





WILLARD AND His BOWLING TROPHIES 
by Richard Brautigan. Simon and 
Schuster, $5.95. Mr. Brautigan strings 
together some outlandish episodes to 
demonstrate that the world is full of 
misdirected violence. He must have 
been reading the papers. 





BvRON's LETTERS AND JOURNALS edited 
by Leslie A. Marchand. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $13.50. The fourth volume 
of Byron's letters is subtitled “Wed- 
lock’s the devil,” but contains less on 
wedlock than on the tragicomic minuet 
preceding his misguided marriage to the 
"very superior woman a little encum- 
bered with virtue." It contains a great 
many other matters as well, all, as 
usual, fascinating. Index, notes. 





BYRON AND THE HONOURABLE AUGUSTA 
LEIGH by John S. Chapman. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $10.00. The author, a 
medical man by profession and a Byron 
buff by avocation, argues that no incest 
took place between the poet and his 
half-sister Augusta. The defense is inge- 
nious, but depends on the assumption 
of much successful forgery by Lady 
Caroline Lamb. That the scorned Caro 
was capable of forgery is unquestion- 
able; that she could have managed it 
on the scale required remains dubious. 
Dr. Chapman writes pleasantly and pro- 
vides an appendix on Byron's health 
and the cause of his death which is of 
great interest. Notes, bibliography, chro- 
nology, illustrations. 





SCAPEGOAT by Poul Ørum. Pantheon. 
$6.95. A good solid murder mystery 
with intelligent social implications, set 
in West Jutland, a novel locality for 
mayhem and well described. 





ETERNAL AMERICA by Yoshikazu Shira- 
kawa. Kodansha, $60.00. A brilliant 
photographer. Mr. Shirakawa spent 
months taking these superb, subtly sur- 
prising pictures of our western national 
parks. The colored photographs are al- 
most frighteningly beautiful. The fore- 
word by William O. Douglas discusses 
ecological balance and the necessity of 
preserving it. Sigurd F. Olson describes 
the Park Service and appeals for its 
proper continuation and support. Mr. 
Shirakawa offers some reflections, not al- 
ways flattering, on his travels in the United 
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Continentale 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


ROME 


Gigli - Via Veneto 
Pieroni - Via Veneto 
Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 
Liboli — Piazza dei Cinquecento 
Gramsci - Via Gramsci 
Fao - Via Aventino 
Liva - Piazza di Spagna 
Zara - Piazza Navona 
And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport 


States and generously practical informa- 
tion on his photographic methods. 


LAMY OF SANTA FE by Paul Horgan. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $15.00. One 
hardly expects a nineteenth-century 
bishop to have to contend with poi- 
soned sacramental wine or armed rebel- 
lion by his clergy. but Jean Baptiste 
Lamy, posted in 1850 to the new dio- 
cese of Santa Fe, was confronted by 
these and more improprieties. His long, 
patient struggle to establish order in his 
neglected frontier territory is a tale of 
quiet heroism which Mr. Horgan tells 
superbly, with a fine feel for the coun- 
try as well as the people. Index, illustra- 
tions, notes. Limited edition, with wa- 
tercolors by the versatile Mr. Horgan, at 
$150.00. 


THEN CAME EacH ACTOR by Bernhard 
Grebanier. McKay, $19.95. Mr. Greba- 
niers history of Shakespearean actors 
and styles of playing and production is 
based on personal experience as well as 
research. It includes the worst as well as 
the best, described with peppery good 
sense and reinforced by anecdote and 
detail. Admirers of The Method and of 
productions in modern dress should, 
however, be warned that the author has 
no use for either of these aberrations. 
Illustrations, bibliography. index. 


VELAZQUEZ by José Gudol. Viking. 
$45.00. Mr. Gudol concentrates on the 
development of Velazquez's technique. 
His scholarly and sober text is sup- 
ported by numerous plates in black and 
white or color, the latter of inconsistent 
quality. Catalogue, index, bibliography. 
Translated by Kenneth Lyons. 
—Phoebe-Lou Adams 
ERHSMDPSITEDAN: (070951 LS ESP RS ER 





LirE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: 


Andrew Ward is a free-lance writer living in 
New Haven. 


Frank Rowsome. Jr. is the publications 
executive for NASA. His essay is drawn from 
his forthcoming book, The 
Glowing Place. 


Bright and 


Benjamin DeMott is a regular contributor to 
these pages. 





POETS IN THIS ISSUE 


William Matthews (page 45) is poet in resi- 
dence at the University of Colorado and au- 
thor of Sleek for the Long Flight. 


Richard Hugo (page 74) is the author of a 
new book of poems, What Thou Lovest Well, 
Remains American. 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include an Atlantic label to insure 
prompt service when you write us about your 
subscriptior. 


Mail to: Atlantic Subscription Processing 
Center, Box 1857, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
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To Subscribe: Mail this form with your 
payment and check: 


[] New Subscription — [] Renewal 


Subscription Rates: 


] year, $11.5C; 2 years, $20.00; 3 years, $27.00. (U.S. and 
Canada only; all other countries 1 year, $13.50; 2 years, 
$22.00; 3 years, $29.00.) 
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American Heart Association 


JOB IN RHYME 


For the first time—a translation 











Send $2 for paperback, $4 for hardcover 
Plus $1 per shipment for handling 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 'linois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDSET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





Writing and education consultants. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 





WRITERS: "UNSALABLE'" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





BOOK PUBLISHING—manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 





POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





NEW SERVICE FOR FREELANCERS. Nonfiction 
manuscripts will be accepted beginning Oct. 15 
for critique by award-winning journalist. Personal, 
professional service guarantees thorough, con- 
fidential report. $10 to 3,000 words, $2 each 
1,000 words thereafter. Enclase SASE with ms. 
Send now for free brochure. Mark Wilbur, Editorial 
Consultant, Stewart-Drew Building, 731 Main 
Street, Klamath Falls, OR 97601 





WRITERS!! WE NEED Articles, Stories, Poems, 
Books! We'll Market Your Salable Manuscripts! Re- 
quirement Brochure—25¢. Meyer Agency, 217 
Parkside (+4), Aurora, Illinois 60505 


SLIM VOLUMES OF VERSE 


PRIVATELY PUBLISHED 
Fine books of your poetry or the poetry of a friend 
published in strictly limited editions. Hard-bound 
books with beautifully gold stamped leatherette cov- 
ers, featuring marbleized endpapers and fine typog- 
raphy carefully printed on the best paper. Truly collec- 
tors books. Not vanity press but in the tradition of Poe, 
Whitman, T.S. Eliot and Virgima Woolf. 50 copies of 
your book from $595. Send 2.00 for full information 
and sample book. DEWAR'S LIMITED EDITIONS, 
3043-B Grand Avenue, Coconut Grove, Fla. 33133. 




















BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 


logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- - 


A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18. 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





BOOKS 





30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 





PASSAGE (l) a first edition volume of inter- 
national prize winning poetry from the “All Na- 
tions Poetry Contest" is ready for sale. Send 
$4.15 check for paperback edition, price includes 
mailing to: PASSAGE, c/o Triton College Book 
Store, 2000 Fifth Avenue, River Grove, Illinois, 
60171 





THE FUTURE: Catalogue of Resources lists books, 
tapes, games deeling with possible future devel. 
opments in technology and society. 25e. Worid 
Future Society, Dept. N, 4916 St., Elmo Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKJ 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 





Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





BOOK BARGAINS! SAVE! list $1.00, Best Sellers. 
SMITH BOOKS, P.O. Box 6970-A, Washington, 
D.C. 20032 





READ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN OR SPANISH 
within weeks without memorizing anything. Revo- 
lutionary new Rundle System. Send $19.95, spec- 
ify language, or write for free London Daily Tele- 
graph feature article. Templegate Publishers, 
Dept. TA, Box 963, Springfield, Illinois. 62705 





ASTROBIOLOGY. The new scientific basis of As- 
trology. Learn to understand your own personality 
and true potential. Lead a happy and successful 
life. Important book $3.00 ppd. Impulse Enter- 
prises, 112 Wembley Rd., Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada M6C266 





PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but fcr time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 30¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 


SIFIED 











OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





| can find out-of-print (especially New England or 
Children's) books. Dean Chamberlin, Book Cellar, 
Freepart, Me. 04032 





FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligatior. Clo- 
ver House, Box 5134-B, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 





OUT-OF STATE BOOK SERVICE Box 3253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. Books, books, books. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE-Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, OFio 45387. 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: nine countries—$3.98. Ideal 
resource—Social Study Classes, Libraries. FREE 
BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE, Dana 
Point, California 92629 





SERVICES 





Handwritirg analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 





ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 


CONF DENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 








BIOGRAPHY . . . your story. Unique keepsake in 
handsome album $150, plain bound $130. Post. 
card to Book of Life, Box 80729, Lincoln, Ne 
braska €8501 





PRIVATE INVESTIGATIONS, EXECUTIVE PROTEC- 
TION. R.W. PETERSON DETECTIVE AGENCY, Box 
1211, Idaho Springs, Colorado 80452, 303-567- 
2259 





Academic writing, research, and editing. Versatile, 
expert staff, reasonable prices. Berkeley Research, 
Box 4241, Berkeley, Ca. 94704. (415) 848-6710. 





Computerized information retrieval on any subject. 
Bibliographies and abstracts compiled from an on- 
line archived data bank of over 200 indexed jour- 
nals and periodicals. Berkeley Research, Box 
4241, Berkeley, Ca. (415) 848-6710. 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS-Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50e. Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 
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RECORDS AND TAPES 





8 Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog. 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56 Merrick Blvd., Mer- 
rick, N.Y. 11566 





MUSIC 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 








Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 





HOW TO WRITE A HIT SONG AND SELL IT! Fa- 
mous Songwriter with 22 Gold Records reveals 
own secrets and simple instructions. An exciting 
profitable future for beginners or intermediate 
songwriters. FREE facts and details: Cupid, Dept. 
Atl, 348 Pearlwood St., Chula Vista, Ca. 92011 





FUZZY BUFFER—''Copesetic". A Hegman-Wright 
Recording. 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





ART 





Children's drawings reproduced in 21%’ x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 





; Limited 
~ Edition 


$72.50 
Postpaid 












Designed and handcrafted by an architect, 
this treasure chest is constructed entirely of 
pine boards that once were the walls of an old 
tannery. The wood is naturally ''distressed"' 
with the original tack holes made when hides 
were tacked up on the walls to dry. 

Every detail is exquisite, from the decorative 
mitered corners to the imaginative tray 
designs. All work is done slowly by hand, 
including the dark stain and paste-wax finish. 

This unique chest will become a treasured 
heirloom or a long-remembered gift. 

8" x 8" x 8". Supply is limited. 

Money back guarantee. 
Send check or money order to 


‘Port ^E Ltd. 


14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 




















ART 





Fern fronds, birch boughs, red oak clusters, buck- 
eye leaves—pure magic in bas relief on compatible 
textures. Bronzed or coppered plaques $12 each. 
Coppered features om bronzed field $16 each. All 
are signature originals, wired for hanging. Please 
specify species. Your check to C/G Enterprises, 
403 Morris, Monroe, La. 71201. C.O.D. $2 deposit. 





Custom Picture Framing by mail. Write Creative 
House, 1200A Palafox, Pensacola, Fla. 32501 





BUMPERSTICKERS 





PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 





GOURMET FOODS 





Kitchen Times. Erudite, bi-monthly, 4-page news- 
letter for sophisticates who cook, appreciate food 
and folly. Pseudo-intellectual observations. Exact 
instruction for cooking fine foods, not necessarily 
gourmet. Untainted reviews of restaurants and 
people. Published by noted cook and writer. Trial 
subscription 6 issues $4.75. Kitcher Times, Suite 
A, 185 Mariboro, Boston. 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A105, 739 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 10003. Free brochure. 





ECOLOGY 





ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or incividuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





STAMPS 





GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 





MEMO PADS 





MATCH YOUR PERSONALITY to one of our 
unique, exclusive personalized memo pad designs. 
FREE CATALOG. LEONARDO & MICHELANGELO, 
P.O. Box 24785, Los Angeles, 90024. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





DARROW, a mountainside coeducational board- 
ing/day school. College prep, small classes, stimu- 
lating teachers. Team, recreational sports; outdoor 
program. Strong sense of community. Admissions 
without regard to race, religion, nationality. Write 
Porter Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, N.Y. 12125 





MEXICO—Expand your personal creative and aca- 
demic interests within the Meso-American culture. 
Spanish, Anthropology, Sociology, Political Science, 
Literature, Art History, Weaving, Pottery, Mexican 
and North American staff. For information: CEMA- 
NAHUAC, Apt. Po. 21-C, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 





WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS, CONFERENCES 





PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOPS: this winter in the 
Yucatan, summers in Maine. One, two, and three- 
week workshops with famous photographers in a 
variety of subjects, basic to advanced, color and 
b/w, people and wildlife. Maine Photographic 
Workshops, Rockport, Maine 04856 





SPEAKERS, CONVENTIONS, ALL MEETING OCCA- 
SIONS. 200 headliners, wide-ranging expertise. 
Free Directory. SUCCESS LEADERS SPEAKERS 
SERVICE, 3960 Peachtree Road N.E., suite 425, 
Atlantic, Georgia 30319 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SALES CAREER WITH SALES MANAGEMENT OP- 
PORTUNITIES . . . throughout the country. This 
is your chance to help others—while you further 
your own career. If you are a thinker, a respon- 
sible non-conformist besides being friendly and 
energetic; if you are managing now or can be 
trained to manage people, IDS wants to hear from 
you. Our managers' incomes average more than 
$20,000 per year. Unlimited commission and all 
the fringe benefits. We offer complete training 
programs. Write Investors Diversified Services, 
Unit 60-32 IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55402 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YX, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 








THE WHOLE WORLD CATALOGUE on Overseas 
Job Opportunities, Overseas Living and Worldwide 
Travel. Unique. Indispensable. Send $1 to: Inter- 
national Catalogues, Dept. A, 103 Park Avenue, 
suite 414, New York 10017 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized | Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YX, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 





AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 





WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000+. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA —NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 537, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 15e. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN IMMEDIATELY STUFFING ENVELOPES. 
$25.00 HUNDRED. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. 
UNITED 38381/2 S VAN DYKE, SAN DIEGO, CA. 
92105 





PROFESSIONALS—top quality business/social sta- 
tionery at discount. Colorful sampler /catalogue 
50e. Jacques Stationery, (395A) Wallingford, Ver- 
mont 05773. 





$500 Monthly, stuffing envelopes, clipping news- 
papers. Rush self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Galli, 1147 Pinrun, Manchester, Mo. 63011. 





WRITE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES. Pays $250 per 
page. Experience not necessary. Spare time. Guar- 
anteed guide shows how. $3. Arlington House, 
Box 536, Dept. A1, Belmont, CA 34002 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-G, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, 3955 Nemo Road, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 





FREE 486 Money-making Opportunities, Spare- 
time, Full-time. Send for 5 free issues. Specialty 
Salesman Magazine, Dept. AM-BO5, 307 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago, 60601 





STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00 HUNDRED. FREE 
SUPPLIES. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. ISCO 
3835 42nd, SAN DIEGO, CA. 92105 





25¢ EACH STUFFING ENVELOFES. Beginner's kit 
$1.00. Octomail, 2614AB Weisman, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 





STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00/HUINDRED. Complete 
kit $1.00. Volpon, 11901 Parklawn, Rockville, 
Maryland. 





MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING FICTION AND AR- 
TICLES. Advanced home coaching sessions take 
guesswork out of getting paid for your creativity! | 
tell how to give your writing professional finish, 
what, how, where to submit, what they pay. In- 
depth coaching, not generalities. Free facts by 
mail. BARRETT'S SEMINARS, Dept. C-517-F, 6216 
No. Clark, Chicago 60660. 





REAL ESTATE 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘‘Canadian Land Opportunities’ includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YX, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review" listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YX, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 





REAL ESTATE 





BY OWNER: 10 ACRES WITH 400 FEET OF TIM- 
BERED MOUNTAIN LAKEFRONT. TOTAL PRICE 
ONLY $6950. EASY TERMS: $500. DOWN $65 
PER MONTH. FREE MAPS AND PICTURES! BOB 
CALVERLEY, 4419 133RD AVE. S.E., BELLEVUE, 
WN. 98006 (TEL. 206-746-9381) 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATIONS 











ESCAPE TO OUR PRIVATE 
ISLAND IN THE SUN 


Enjoy that rare commodity—tranquillity. Relax in your own 
cottage—swim on our private beach—have candlelight din- 


ners with wine. Bring a book, forget your tie, unwind. Great 
game fishing, superb snorkeling and scuba diving (instruc- 
tions available). Write: Marina Cay, Box 76A, BRITISH VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. Or call Tortola 4-2174. 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, Tennis, year-round. Dixons, McGaheysville, 
Virginia 22840. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 








EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels bock 
with 1975 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Ac Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


TRAVEL 








COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France 





FREIGHTER TRAVEL—We specialize in arranging 
long or short freighter voyages throughout the 
world. Let us help you plan a delightful trip. No 
charge for our service. Pearl's Travel Trips, 175 
Great Neck Road, Suite 306A, Great Neck, NY 
11021 





AUTO TRAVEL SAVINGS GUARANTEED. Free De- 
tails or $3.00 to: Experience Plus . . . P.O. Box 
2606, Vancouver, WA. 98661 





Galapagos Islands Natural History Expedition, 
three weeks in January on FLOREANA and ketch 
SULIDAE to study flora, fauna, and biological evo- 
lution. Write: NATURE EXPEDITIONS INTER- 
NATIONAL, Box 1173, Los Altos, California 94022 
(415) 941-2910. 





FAMILY OF MAN TOURS, planned with UNICEF of- 
fer thirty adults memorable, enjoyable world travel 
programs. Write Harold Kuebler, Director, 639 
Park, Huntington, N.Y. 11743 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 








GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
25¢. Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 





FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-105, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 
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FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent end sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-AM, Mis- 
hawaka, South Bend, Indiana 46615 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 








POEMSONG OF RUFFIAN. $3.00 IDM "C", Chi- 
Ridge, Ill. 66415 





TAROT COLOR CATALOG. Send 2&¢. U.S. Games 
Systems, Dept. AM, 468 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016 





MISCELLANY 





Learn professional astrology at home. Write World 
Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471-AM, Murray, 
Ky. 42071 





STOP SMOKING. Try Organic Aid. Send $2.00 to 
Organic Research, Dept. A. Box 11448, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15238 





NEED HELP BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? CONFIDE's 
innovative counseling reaches you anywhere by 
cassette /letter /telephone. No taboos. Free booklet 
on request. Also ask about our transvestite /trans- 
sexual cassettes. CONFIDE, Box 56-AMJ, Tappan, 
NY 10983. :914-359- 8860.) 





Bio-Rhythm 1 year graph, send birthdate, $2.00. 
Bio-Rhythm, Box 969E, Danville, Ca. 94526 





HUMANISM. Share the common sense philosophy 
of Buckminster Fuller, Margaret Sanger, Julian 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell. Free infcrmation: Ameri- 
can Humanism Association, Dept. A, 602 Third 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 





Unique measuring cup. Adjustable. Plunger ejects 
shortening, honey, cleanly. $2. Sigma, 800 S. Ar- 
butus, Denver, Co. 80228 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50g. Vernon, 
Box 387A, 3aldwin, N.Y. 11510 





RARE MAPS: Our handsome new 52-page Catalog 
5 of 16th-19th century engraved and woodcut 
maps, $1.00. Windsor Colletion, 111 Canterbury 
Drive, Wilmington, Delaware 19803 





WALLPAPERS AT WHOLESALE. Wall Tex, Schuma- 
cher, Sanitas, United, Birge, Stranan, Styltex-Kat- 
zenback-Warren, Fashion-Imperials-Murals. All fa- 
mous makes at lowest prices. We can supply all 
brands. Send for free brochures and order forms. 
We pay UPS or postal charges. SHRIBER'S, 3220 
Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. (412) 766- 
3220. 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS AND BICENTENNIAL GIFT! 
New UNITED STATES MAP GAME. Educational fun 
for all ages. 2 to 6 players. $3.95 postpaid, 2 for 
$6.95, 3 for $9.95. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Edu- 
cational Materials Associates, Dept. A, Box 98, 
Newark, Delaware 19711. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





AVOID BIORHYTHM RIPOFF! Plot your own with 
our tempbtes. lOyr supply special chart paper, 
bibliography and foolproof directions. $2. Mention 
Atlantic. JB Enterprises, Box 24, Bozeman, MT 
59715 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: 50¢ for extensive book and 
product list. PYRAMIDS, 8140 Bg Bend, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119 
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How intelligent are you? Self-scoring test reveals 
1.Q. in 45 minutes 99.9% accurate! Send $2 to- 
day—guaranteed!! Mentor Products, Box 23763 
Dept. 8B, Oakland, Ca. 94623 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 





ALL ABOUT BALLOONING. Handbook $3.95. Aero- 
station, P.O. Box 141 P, Long Sault, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





CATALOGS! Receive many! Catalog Directory, 
$2.00. Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the cultured marriage- 
oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 
19081 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





RETIRED? you or loved one? Single, permanent 
private room, beautiful mansion overlooking ocean 
on Cape Cod. Box 303, Falmouth, Mass. 





REGAIN FITNESS WITH EXER-COR! Unique scien- 
tific exercise device produces results comparable 
to swimming or jogging. For all ages. Pleasant 
and effective. Tested in university laboratories. 
Free color brochure. CISCO Dept. J-10 Box 403, 
Lincoln, Illinois 62656 





What's your |.Q.? Self scoring test reveals your 
I.Q. in just 45 minutes. 10 day guarantee. Send 
$2.49 to Central Sales Company, Dept. 778-8 
37532 Sycamore Street, Newark, CA 94560 





Mother Goose game from Ideal. Thirty cards with 
gentle, humorous illustrations. Activities for one or 
more. $9.95 postpaid U.S., $11.50 surface Can- 
ada and Mexico. $13.95 airmail other foreign. 
LEWIS GAMES, 905 Grape Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
80302 


Christmas cards, Toys, Gifts, Novelties. 8 Sample 
Cards, Catalog, $1.50. CHAPMAN'S MERCHAN. 
DISE, A10, 128 E. Fourth, Roselle, N.J. 07203 


Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM CHINA: Book#&. ^; 2 


FREE CATALOG. CHINA BOOKS, De 3 loca: 
tions: 2929 24th St., San Francisco ny He 
5th Ave., N.Y. 10003; 210 W. Madisop,/ Chicago IL 
60606. "P T 
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MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS IS OF VITAL CONCERN 
TO EVERYONE WHO LIVES HERE. 


In our world today, an estimated one and a half million 
young adults are victims of multiple sclerosis. A mysterious, 
debilitating crippler for which there is no known cause or cure 
that seemingly comes from nowhere to strike at young people in 
their prime years. 

There used to be no help. no hope. But through the efforts 
of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, and the contributions of 
caring people, a massive research program is under way. Many feel 
the answer is closer than ever before. And we can find it, with your 
help. A major health problem, multiple sclerosis is a greater crippler 
than polio ever was. It should not exist in our world today. 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society (e 
257 Park Avenue South E] ) 


New York, New York 10010 
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- Inumphant 


| Robert Gittings's YOUNG THOMAS HARDY is “a triumphant | 
successor to his triumphant biography of Keats . . . Clearly the 
biography to supersede all others." (*Robert Penn Warren) 

The richest account thus far of Hardy's childhood, youth and liter- | 
ary beginnings." (Irving Howe, New York Times Book Review) | 

"Excellent, vivid biography ... we are given a Thomas Hardy so | 

| real... that we probably know him as well as he can be known." | 

(Boston Sunday Globe) 


Young 
Thomas 


Hardy 


ROBERT GITTINGS 


! ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN $10.95 at all bookstores 
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a i laury * car has long been the symbol of having arrived. 


The Volvo 164 shows you used your brains to get there. 

-- For one thing. it shows youre too intelligent to buy a luxury Cat, and- 
then pay extra to add the luxuries. 

-The Volvo 164 comes with air conditioning. automatie transmission. 
powel -assisted steering, 4-wheel power disc brakes, power front windows 
and leather to sit on...all at no extra cost. 

The Volvo 154 also comes with other things an intelligent person 
 canrespondto. - 

Like a responsive three liter engine with computer ized fuel injection. 
Electronic sensors automatically monitor temperature,speed and altitude 
to determine the proper fuel mixture for varying driving conditions. 

Even Volvostront bucket seats show a deep-seated c commitment to 
intelligent désign Theyre infinitely adjustable. You can firm or solten them 
against your back. When it’s cold; the drivers seat heats up. Automatically. 
- Rust and rattles are not luxurious.So- Volvo fuses the-body into one : 
solid unit with nearly 8,000 spotwelds: Rustproofme isnt just sprayed on. 
Its drawn into the metal with a powerful magnetic charge. Ànd there are 
‘two separate coats of undercoating. 

These are just a few of the things that make the Volvo 164 what :t is. 

A luxury car that shows youre too smartto be impressed byaluxary car 
- price tag. Unless an intelligently 

Pee naa quide VOLVO 164 


OE E AIEI TAGS ~The luxury-car for people whe think. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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R6 Proof Blended Scotch Wiusky © 1975 Paddington GOD., 


It takes time to build a tradition. 
For more than 225 years, The House of Justerini & Brooks has been one of 
London's leading wine and spirit merchants. And for the past 
nine successive reigns, their dedication to excellence has earned the Royal Warrant. JRB 
This consistent superiority over more than two centuries is a 
rare tradition. So you can be certain that you'll always enjoy the same rare taste 


in every bottle of J&B Rare Scotch SCOTCH 





As your introduction to membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB" 
The most comprehensive encyclopedia 


of philosophy ever published... 


FOR ONLY 
$1730 


PUBLISHERS LIST PRICE:$99.50 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL 
You simply agree to buy 
four Club choices within a 
year at substantial savings 
on most books you choose. 


The complete contents of the original 
eight-volume $219.50 edition now ina 
handsome four-volume reader’s edition 


NE OF THE GREATEST repositories of philo- 
O sophical informatien available anywhere, 
The Encyclopedia of Philosophy is the only major 
philosophical reference work published in English 
since 1901. 

In this unique 5,000,000-word work can be 
found clear, authoritative answers to almost any 
question concerning philosophy — ancient, medi- 
eval and modern, Eastern as well as Western. And 
because the work represents the collaboration of 
more than 500 philosophers and philosophical 
scholars from twenty-four countries, every shade 
of opinion is representec. No thinker or move- 
ment is dismissed as too radical, no issue is scanted 
as too controversial. There are articles, for exam- 
ple, that discuss such contemporary matters as the 
ethics of suicide and euthanasia and the benefits 
and dangers of computing machines. 

Clearly, The Encyclopedia of Philosophy be- 
longs in every personal library, particularly in 
homes where there are high school or college stu- 
dents. Up to now its high price has kept it out of 
the reach of most families. But, as a new member 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, you may own it 
for less than a tenth of the cost of the original 
eight-volume edition. Because only a limited num- 
ber of sets have been set aside for this offer, you 
are advised to act quickly. 


SPECIAL FEATURES AND EDITORIAL FACTS 


e Paul Edwards, editor 
in chief 

e Editorial Board of 153 
international scholars 

e Contributors: 500 
specialists from 
twenty-four countries 


e 4200 pages 
e 5.000,000 words 


e Nearly 1500 articles, 
including 900 on 
individual philosophers 


e 158-page index 


A SMALL SAMPLING OF THE IDEAS 
AND PHILOSOPHERS IN THESE VOLUMES 


Pain Atheism Semantics The Absolute 
Nothing Free Will Humanism Good and Evil 
Truth Nonsense Linguistics Existentialism 
LOCKE WITTGENSTEIN CAMUS NEWTON 
CONFUCIUS | SANTAYANA KANT DESCARTES 
ERASMUS SPINOZA NIETZSCHE HEGEL 
SARTRE THOMAS AQUINAS ARISTOTLE EINSTEIN 
cerni T DIA/CET PI ATO KIFRKFGAARD 


x. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send 
me the four-volume reader's edition of The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
billing me $17.50. I agree to buy at least four Selections or Alternates 
during the first year I am a member, paying in most cases special mem- 
bers’ prices. My membership is cancelable any time after I buy these 
four books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


decide whether you want it, that Selection may be re- 
turned at Club expense 

e If yeu continue after your trial membership, you will 
earn a least one Book-Dividend® Credit for every Selec- 
tion o- Alternate you buy. These Credits enable you to 
acquire for your library a wide variety of books, called 
Book-Dividends, at astonishing savings — at least 70% of 
publishers’ list prices. Under this unique system, more than 


* You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News, a 
literary magazine published by the Club fifteen times a 
year. The News describes the coming Selection and scores 
of Alternates, and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks. 

* If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing and it 
will be shipped to you automatically." 

* If you do not want the Selection — or you would like one 


of the Alternates or no book at all — simply indicate your 100 Book-Dividends will be available to choose from 
decision on the reply form always enclosed with the News every wear. 
and mail it so we receive it by the date specified, « Ail »ooks distributed by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


are identical to the publishers' editions in content, format, 
size and quality. 


* If. because of late mail delivery of the News, you should 
receive a Selection without having had at least 10 days to 
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ugust 6, 1945, another of those steamy swampland 

days in Washington. I was working for the 

United Press then, as a junior correspondent at 

the State Department and as a pinch hitter at the White 

House when another man was needed. This promised to 

be a dull Monday. The President was on the high seas, 

returning from the Potsdam Conference. The Secretary 

of State was with him. There would surely be no big 

news issuing from 1600 Pennsylvania or from State. lo- 

cated just across the alley in the stone gingerbread struc- 
ture now known as the Executive Office Building. — 

We were lounging in the State Department press 
room over coffee and the Washington Post. The newspa- 
pers weather forecast promised "showers and thunder- 
storms by late afternoon or evening." But, as we were 
about to learn, the thunderclap had already struck. The 
City News ticker sent out word that the White House 
would issue a special announcement at. if memory 
serves, I] A.M. A handful of us scurried across from 
State into the capacious White House West Wing lobby. 
In those days it was lined with sagging easy chairs, a 
few graceless coffee tables, and dominated by an im- 
mense mahogany table, now long gone. The lobby 
quickly filled with hard-breathing reporters. Soon, a 
lower-echelon member of the White House press staff 
entered with a stack of press releases and wordlessly 
passed to each of us the mimeographed pages (remem- 
ber that quaint instrument, the mimeograph machine?). 
It was a statement by President Truman, delivered from 
his quarters aboard the U.S.S. Augusta, somewhere in 
the Atlantic. 

We wire service men—UP, AP, INS, Reuters, AFP— 
began reading even as we raced into the small press 
room with its clutter of decrepit desks, crumpled paper 
cups, and ganglia of telephone wires. Here is what we 
read: 

"Sixteen. hours ago an American airplane dropped 
one bomb on Hiroshima, an important Japanese Army 
base. That bomb had more power than 20,000 tons of 
TNT. It had more than two thousand times the blast 
power of the British *Grand Slam' which is the largest 
bomb ever yet used in the history of warfare. . . . It is 
an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing of the basic power of 
the universe. The force from which the sun draws its 
powers has been loosed against those who brought the 
war to the Far East. . ." 


We began shouting into our telephones before reading 
further, dictating to typists waiting at the ends of our di- 
rect lines. “Holy Jesus," I heard the AP man in the next 
booth shout, even as I was shouting, too. “Flash!” Two 
booths away a young woman, sent from the downtown 
office of her agency because no experienced correspon- 
dent was within easy call, struggled to compose a cohe- 
rent lead, spoke some garbled prose, then broke into 
tears. "lll just have to read you the words of the press 
release," she sobbed in a Deep South accent. “It’s about 
something called an A-tom bomb and it sounds just ter- 
rible." 

We blurted out our leads and some prose to follow, 
then dictated the historic text, eighteen paragraphs in 
all, of the President's statement. There was nothing to 
add. We were told that later in the day, Secretary of 
War Stimson would provide an explanation of the mak- 
ing of the weapon, of how and why its fearsome power 
was thrown into the war against Japan. We tucked away 
our notebooks and departed. There wasn’t a man or 
woman among us who had ever heard of E mc? or, I'll 
wager, a mysterious ore called uranium. I cannot even 
claim that I sensed, then, that those strained, excited voices 
bouncing off the press room walls were announcing the 
end of one era and the beginning of another. 

Anyway, that is how most of the world learned of the 
coming of the Nuclear Age. Thirty years later, the voice 
of that troubled young woman rings even more per- 
tinently: "It sounds just terrible." The U.S. and USSR 
possess enough nuclear power to destroy the world five 
or ten times over. Britain, France, China, India, and 
possibly Israel have the bomb. Some talented nut may 
already be fashioning one that will fit into a terrorist’s 
suitcase. “The basic power of the universe" had not 
been "harnessed," as the President of the United States 
claimed on that day in 1945. It had been let loose to 
test the good and tempt the worst in man. 

Such, it seems to me, is the somber reckoning induced 
by the reading of two articles in this issue of The Atlan- 
tic, one about Los Alamos and the 30th reunion of 
people who built the first atomic bomb, the other about 
Hiroshima and its survivors these three decades later. 
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You might measure success by what the 
Joneses throw away. And today, that's a pretty 
good measure. 

Public officials and businessmen are watch- 
ing your neighbor s—and your— garbage with 
a lot more interest than you think. They see our 
garbage as one cf America's growing natural 
resources. 

In 23 cities and counties across the nation 
these imaginative men are already reclaiming 
steel cans from the tide of municipal garbage. 

In dozens of other communities, programs 
are under way to utilize household garbage as 
an energy source. To be burned as a supplement 
to coal and oil, to 5e used alone as a dry fuel or 


these scrap cans are recycled in steelmaking, 
copper mining, detinning and ferro-alloy pro- 
duction. Soon, iron foundries also will be 
recycling steel cans. 

St. Louis provides electricity for 25,000 
homes by burning garbage. Chicago will gener- 
ate electricity for 45,000 Fomes and conserve 
100,000 tons of coal arnually by burning 
garbage. By 1975, garbage-to-energy systems 
also will be operating in Baltimore, Ames, lowa, 
and Saugus, Massachusetts. The State of Con- 
necticut expects to meet 11 percent of its elec- 
tricity needs by 1985 by burning garbage. 
(Success doesn't come overnight). 

If energy is a problem in your city, consider 


to be converted into fuel oil and gas. And almost— "keeping.up with the Joneses. We'll try to give 


all of these programs also call for the recovery 
of stee! cans. d 

Steel's magnetic property makes it the easi- 
est material to reclaim. As a result, billions of 














Tinplate Producers 
American Iron 
and Steel Institute 


you a hand. 

For more information write, Tinplate Pro- 
ducers, American Iron and Steel Institute, 1000 
16th Street, N.W., Washingzon, D.C. 20036. 


The sweet smell 
of success 





WASHINGTON 


The President 





Why on earth was Gerald Ford stay- 
ing at l'Hótel Sofitel. which boasts that 
it is the "only French hotel in Amer- 
ica”? All over Minneapolis people were 
preoccupied with the questicn, and so 
were outsiders who were coming to 
town as part of Ford's unofficial reti- 
nue. A taxi driver advised confidently 
that he had heard this was but one part 
of an effort to revive a close relation- 
ship between the United States and Eu- 
rope. One local pundit proclaimed it all 
a terrible political mistake: "There's 
only one foreign-owned hotel in town. 
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and the President ends up sleeping in it. 
What a blunder” Cynics suggested it 
was just that Ford wanted to keep a 
reasonable distance from the fun-loving, 
noise-making (albeit conservative) 
American Legionnaires, who were stay- 
ing in more conventional downtown ho- 
tels and whom he would be addressing 
the next morning: but no, insisted oth- 
ers, it was simply that the new Sofitel, 
with its concierge and Bordeaux Room 
and waitresses who say a well-rehearsed 
"bon soir," is in Bloomington. a safely 
Republican suburb. 

It is a rather posh place, this little 
corner of Paris in the heartland. but the 
White House let it be known, and the 
Twin Cities press faithfully reported, 
that the President was not going over- 


board; instead of the $140-a-night best- 
suite-in-the-house that had been re- 
served for him, he was settling for a 
more modest one at $85. (Room 605, to 
be precise—naturally, a plaque is being 
put on the door.) 

The reason for choosing the Sofitel 
was actually that it was near the airport 
and had available the dozens of rooms 
necessary for the presidential party. But 
the answer was almost irrelevant. The 
interest in and analysis of these details. 
as well as of far more trivial matters. 
was obligatory and compulsive; it 
seemed inevitable that someone would 
ask whether the President read his intel- 
ligence briefing by bedside lamp or 
overhead light, whether he slept with 
the bedspread on the bed or off. It was 
a little more evidence, if any was 
needed. of how the American presi- 
dency has been mythologized, romanti- 
cized, and glorified. and its occupant's 
every word, deed, and cough scruti- 
nized—and of how this treatment is ex- 
tended even, and perhaps especially, to 
an accidental President, a man who 
came to the job by a constitutional and 
political fluke. 


Unimperial 


“I can see why we have created an 
imperial presidency," said one local Re- 
publican, - borrowing Arthur Schles- 
inger's characterization of historical 
developments; *we want to have an impe- 
rial President." He was watching with 
some astonishment as Ford arrived at 
the Marriott Hotel in suburban Minne- 
apolis for a "leadership rally" with local 
(YD B dili " 
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"My tastes are very simple. 
I only want the 
very best of everything.” 


An eminent British prime 
minister was quoted as having 
made that statement. 

Well, we guess just about 
everybody would like to have 
the very best of everything. 

But for most of us, that just 
isn’t possible. We can’t afford a 
Rolls-Royce (with chauffeur), 
servants, summer and winter 
homes, etc. 

But it is interesting to note 
that even those who can afford 
all those things still cannot 
buy or serve a better whisky 
than Maker's Mark. 

And, as for the rest of us, no 
matter what our means, we can 
at least enjoy the very best 
of some things. One of those 
things is love, another is compan- 
ionship. And speaking more 
materially, another is whisky. 


Moderation is key. 
If you drink in moderation, 
then the extra cost of Maker’s 
Mark is amortized cver quite a 
period. We'd be the first to 
admit that immoderate drinkers 
probably can’t afford Maker’s 
Mark. But then they really can’t 
afford any whisky, can they? 


Maker’s Mark was intended 
to be enjoyed in moderation. 
It is not, and never will be, 
mass produced. It is made, 
little at a time, slowly, 


thoughtfully, and is meant to be 
consumed in the same manner. 


Not for everyman. 


So, Maker's Mark will never 


compete for the mass market. 







it tastes 


...and is. 


y Makers 
£n Mark 





Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Maker's Mark Distillery, Loretto, Ky., 
Ninety Proof- Fully Matured. 


expensive 


It was never Bill Samuels' 
desire to do so. Bill, founder 
of Maker's Mark Distillery, is a 
fourth-generation Kentucky 
distiller who knew exactly 
what he wanted when he 
started making his own whisky 
back in 1953. 

All he hoped for was to find 
the pride of self-achievement 
in making a whisky of singular 
character for those few who 
understood whisky well 
enough to enjoy a truly 
outstanding distillation. 


For you? 
Though it's not for every- 
man, it could very well be 
for you. 


You're invited... 

..to visit our little restored 
distillery on Star Hill Farm. 
It's the only one in Kentucky 
to be entered in the National 
Register of Historic Places. 
We think you might enjoy 
"discovering " it in the rolling 
Bluegrass countryside near 
Loretto. Meanwhile, our 
full-color folder offers you 
an armchair tour. Write for 
your free copy. 


You want the ozone question 


And most scientists agree there 
is time to find the answer. 

Fluorocarbons are liquids 
and gases used in refriger- 
ation, for air conditioning, and 
as propellants in about half the 
aerosol spray cans sold in this 
country. Some say that these 
useful, normally safe com- 
pounds will cause a health 
hazard by attacking the earth's 
ozone layer. We believe this is an 
oversimplification. 

The point is, to date there 
is no conclusive evidence to 
prove this statement. To under- 
stand, then, why there is a 
controversy, it is necessary to 
unsimplify the issue. We must 
treat the real world on its own 
terms, and they are complex. 


The model 
that raised the 
question. 


Ozone is continually 
created and destroyed by nat- 
ural forces scientists are seek- 
ing to understand. The ozone 
depletion theory, based on a 
computer model of the 
Stratosphere, was reported 
in 1974 by two chemists 
at the University of California. 

This mathematical model 
calculates how fluorocarbons 





in the stratosphere behave 
under the influence of a series 
of variables (such as tempera- 


ture, altitude, sunlight, chemi- 
cal concentration) to affect the 
ozone layer. 

In order to estimate hypo- 
thetical reactions, and because 
little is actually known about 
the real ones, the modelers 
made a number of assump- 
tions about the way the upper 
atmosphere behaves. 


The unmeasured 
yardstick. 


Before any judgments 
can be made using this model 
as a stratospheric yardstick, its 
accuracy must be determined. 





Does it describe the real, 
three-dimensional world? To 
find this out, the validity of the 
modeler s basic assumptions 
must be determined. 


Turning assump- 
tions into facts. 


Before a valuable industry 
is hypothesized out of exis- 
tence, more facts are needed. 
To get these facts Du Pont and 
the other flucrocarbon 
manufacturers are funding 
independent technological 
investigations in universities 
and research laboratories. 
Under the direction of 
acknowledged scientific 
experts, this research is 
designed to either prove or 
disprove the assumptions 
most important to the com- 
puter case against fluorocar- 
bons. 

Some research has been 
carried out since the model 








So doe 


was first presented. Scientists 
now have a better idea of the 
accuracy of the assumptions 
in the model. 


ASSUMPTION: The 
ozone-depleting reaction with 
chlorine from fluorocarbons 
takes place at a rate that 
demands an immediate deci- 
sion on fluorocarbon use. 


FACT: Recent determina- 
tions of reaction rates disclose 
that the ozone/ chlorine reac- 
tion actually takes place at a 
slower rate than that assumed 
by the model. In addition, the 
same research has shown that 
the reaction of chlorine with 
stratospheric methane pro- 
ceeds at a faster rate. Since 
this reaction tends to remove 
chlorine from the ozone layer, 
the net effect of both reactions 
is to lessen the originally- 
calculated impact of fluorocar- 
bons. In fact, the impact was 
overstated by 300%. 


RESEARCH: To guide 
future measurements of 
stratospheric reactions, a labo- 
ratory program has been 
funded to measure the reac- 
tions of chlorine compounds 
and ozone under simulated 
Stratospheric conditions. 

Most scientists agree there 
is time to conduct the research 
needed to settle the contro- 
versy one way or the other... 
before a final decision is made 
on fluorocarbon production 
and use. 


ASSUMPTION: There is 
no other way to get fluorocar- 
bons out of the atmosphere 
except by the ozone-depleting 
reaction. 


FACT: One well-known 
class of chemical reactions not 


considered in the model is that 
of chlorine camnnaiinde in tha 
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DuPont. 


atmosphere in heterogeneous 
reactions. 

In an article in SCIENCE 
(Feb. 14, 1975), Professors 
S. C. Wofsy, M. B. McElroy, and 
N. D. Sze of Harvard University 
caution that "If additional 
removal processes could be 
identified...or if additional 
sinks could be identified for 
stratospheric odd chlorine, the 
atmospheric and biclogical 
impacts of[fluorocarbons] 


would be reduced accordingly." 


RESEARCH: Atmospheric 
chemistry involving ion mole- 
cule reactions has been 
described in recent months by 
several investigators. Reaction 
rates with ion molecules are 
known to be extremely fast 
and are believed to cccur pri- 


marily in the lower stratosphere. 


Thus, ion molecules could 
react with fluorocarbons, 
allowing them to be removed 
from the atmosphere. 


ASSUMPTION: “luorocar- 
bons are the only significant 
source of chlorine available for 
interaction with ozone in the 
stratosphere. 


FACT: Many chlorine-con- 
taining materials are present in 
the atmosphere in varying 
concentrations. Of particular 
significance, large amounts of 
methyl chloride and carbon 
tetrachloride have been dis- 
covered in the troposphere 
and stratosphere. 

In addition, new calcula- 
tions on the injection of 
gaseous chlorine compounds 
into the stratosphere from vol- 
canic eruptions have shown 
this as a significant contributor 
of chlorine not taken into 
account by the model. 


RESEARCH: Sc entists are 
completing an inventory of 


chlorine-containing com- 
pounds in the atmosphere. It 
must be determined how 
nature deals with chlorine 
from these natural sources, 
before it can be shown that 
chlorine from fluorocarbons 
might pose a threat to the 
ozone layer. 


Additional 
research. 


A fluorocarbon industry 
research program is funding 
the development of a com- 
puter model that will better 
reflect the complex chemistry 
of the stratosphere. 

In addition, other studies 
are under way to broaden our 
understanding of the total 
ozone production / destruction 
balance. These will concern 
themselves with other strato- 
spheric reactions affecting 
ozone. 

A panel of highly qualified 
academic scientists will advise 
on the technical programs 
covering various facets of the 
problem. This panel of inde- 
pendent experts will review the 
projects, providing a critical 
opinion on the pertinence of 
each, the probability of their 
success, and the complete- 


ness of the overall investigation. 


Conclusion. 


Much more experimental 
evidence is needed to evaluate 
the ozone depletion theory. 
Fortunately, as most scientists 
agree, there is time to gather 
this evidence. Du Pont has 
joined with other fluorocarbon 
manufacturers to provide 
funds for work by independent 
university scientists. Govern- 
mental agencies are also con- 


ducting research to help in the 
assessment of the theory. 

Should the theory be 
proven correct after all the evi- 
dence is in, Du Pont, as we 
have stated, will stop the man- 
ufaczure and sale of the 
offending compounds. 

In the meantime, we 
believe that to act without the 
facts —whether it be to alarm 
consumers, or to enact restric- 
tive legislation—is irrespon- 
sible. Final decisions cannot 
be made with only the infor- 
mation at hand. 








The independent research 
described above is presently 
being carried out by scientists 
at the following institutions: 
Carr bridge University— 

England 
Environmental Research and 

Technology, Inc. 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 
State University of New York 
The Battelle Memorial Institute 
The University of Reading— 

England 
University of California 
University of Denver 
University of Illinois 
University of Maryland 
University of Michigan 
Wasnington State University 
York University— Canada 
Xonics, Inc. 


This is the second in a series of dis- 
cussions by Du Pont to offer a perspec- 
tive 5n an important subject. If you would 


like copies of either this or the first dis- 
cussion, please write to: FREON* 
Room 24517, Du Pont Company. 
Wilmington, DE 19898. 





Du Pont’s trademark for fluorocarbon 
refrigerants and aerosol propellants. 
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WASHINGTON 


played John Philip Sousa marches and 
Boy Scouts had whimpered with delight 
over their Opportunity to touch the 
man. Now, a hundred or more report- 
ers, photographers, cameramen, and 
soundmen scrambled through a_ back 
door into a roped-off area to “cover” 
the President at the rally; other mem- 
bers of the press had gone ahead to the 
next stop—another nearby hotel, another 
Republican rally—where Ford’s remarks 
at the Marriott would be piped in as 
background noise while they wrote their 
stories. 

The leadership rally had majestic 
overtones, befitting an imperial figure. 
“This is a very important moment in all 
our lives,” allowed Charles Slocum, the 
newly elected twenty-eight-year-old 
Minnesota State Republican chairman. 
He proceeded to introduce Ford as “the 
man who has made us proud to be 
Americans, the man who has made us 
proud to be Republicans . . ." 

And yet there was something dis- 
tinctly unimperial-even unpresidential, 
as we have come to define amd under- 
stand the lofty qualities of presidential 
behavior—about the object of all this at- 
tention and reverence. Ford did not act 
as if he were doing a great favor and 
making an extraordinary effort with this 
visit of his presidential court to the 
provinces. On the contrary, he behaved 
like a comfortable man who was enjoy- 
ing himself in his own element. Smiling 
his boyish and apelike smile, he put his 
arm around Representative “Al” Quie 
("one of my long-time and dearest 
friends in the Congress") and he per- 
sonally pinned awards on the lapels of 
those who had collected the largest 
shares of the rally's $165,000 contribu- 
tion to the Minnesota Republican cof- 
fers. Slocum was probably right when 
he declared that Ford “is the first Presi- 
dent in memory to talk to a group like 
this"—Republican  standard-bearers at 
the most basic local levels. 

The President's talk, from staff-pre- 
pared notes, was full of boilerplate and 
hyperbole. He described the rally as “a 
great meeting," and exhorted his au- 
dience to elect more Republicans to all 
offices, to get "America on the move 
again, moving in new directions with a 
vision of what can be." “All good Re- 
publicans," he said. should be willing 
"to go that extra mile for the party, in- 
deed, if it is necessary, that extra thou- 
sand miles for the party." Setting his 





own example. Ford posed for a photo- 
graph with each of seventy-one local 
Republican candidates for everything 
from state legislature to county park 
board, all in eight minutes; and that, 
said one of them, Dan Peterson, was 
something that "Nixon would never 
have done for us." 

When the rally was over, Ford pro- 
ceeded to a luncheon session with the 
Minnesota "Elephant Club," whose 
members, some ir town for the occa- 
sion from Duluta and other distant 
points, had all cortributed at least $500 
to the party. The crowd was a little 
more subdued and effete, but the Presi- 
dent and his regular-guy routine were 
just the same. 


Playing it straight 


On the road or in Washington, Ger- 
ald Ford does not fit into the recent tra- 
dition of the mythologized presidency. 
There is none of the studied elegance 
of the Kennedy years, no sense of the 
lonely man at the pinnacle of power 
that Lyndon Johnson self-consciously 
portrayed, nor the embattled and em- 
bittered self-righteousness of Richard 
Nixon. This President, both by instinct 
and, ultimately, by the design of his 
closest advisers, is the relaxed and natu- 
ral man; he does not act like the high 
school kid, newly in charge of running 
the student council, who no longer has 
the time to talk wath his old friends. 

Ford is being put across, with some 
success, as the man who, in the tradi- 
tion of his model from the cther party, 
Harry S Truman, speaks his piece and 
does not shy away from saying or doing 
the unpopular thing at a delicate mo- 
ment if he thinks that it is in the coun- 
try’s best interests—the Nixon pardon, 
an amnesty program revealed before 
the 1974 Veterans of Foreign Wars con- 
vention, and telling the NAACP that 
federal programs to help the poor and 
disadvantaged were a major cause of 
inflation. Not only does he behave like 
a real person, but he heads a family 
that is made up of human beings who 
sometimes act foolishly or talk too 
much, rather than of stick figures that, 
like so many dolls, utter appropriate 
rote phrases when the cords on their 
backs are pulled. 

For a public that is weary of politics 
as usual, this might be expected to 
come,as a relief, à welcome change that 
rules out any confusion of tke Ford re- 
gime with the reign of his discredited 
predecessor. But that is not necessarily 


how it is working. Despite spurts of 
popularity at such moments as when 
the merchant ship Mayaguez was recap- 
tured from the Cambodians. Ford’s 
showing in the polls has lagged. (One 
key White House official, out of desper- 
ation, has resorted to the tactic of ar- 
guing that in a period of such low con- 
fidence in government, a “fair” rating 
of the President should not really be 
classified as a "negative" one.) 

What is thought of as his natural 
constituency has not responded so en- 
thusiastically. The crowds are not that 
big. Even at the American Legion na- 
tional convention in Minneapolis, when 
the President combined a spirited plea 
for détente with the Soviet Union and a 
rousing, old-fashioned promise to keep 
"America's defenses second to none" 
into a single, rather well-delivered 
speech, the reception was only luke- 
warm. Informal chats with randomly se- 
lected Legionnaires revealed that there 
were plenty of doubters in the au- 
dience. J. H. Cregar, for example, a 
street. superintendent from East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, who voted for Nixon in 
1972, said tersely. “No more Republi- 
cans. I can't see voting for Ford against 
any Democrat. There was too much ly- 
ing under Nixon." As for the Presi- 
dent's speech, Cregar dismissed it: 
"This is a political thing today." 

Some of Ford's aides believe that he 
must run hard to dissociate himself in 
the public mind from that recluse in 
San Clemente who is, after all, respon- 
sible for his becoming President. (Con- 
fidential messages have been sent from 
the White House to La Casa Pacifica 
through mutual friends, urging Nixon to 
realize just how unhelpful it would be 
if he were to set out anytime before 
November, 1976, to “help” Ford.) But 
the preoccupation is elsewhere—with the 
threat from Ronald Reagan and others 
on the right who feel that the President 
is less than a true believer in the Re- 
publican cause. A conscious decision 
has been made, as one person close to 
Ford puts it, “to cut the ground out 
from under” Reagan by making the 
President sound like the original con- 
servative, thus discouraging a Reagan 
challenge to Ford’s nomination for a 
full term. The result is speeches that are 
very orthodox indeed, complaining, as 
he has in Peoria and elsewhere, of “a 
growing and unwarranted trend toward 
federal interference—interference in the 
free enterprise system, interference in 
state and local governments, and, as we 
are now beginning to discover, inter- 


ference in our personal lives." The last 
reference can be taken as a bow in the 
direction of civil liberties, but for the 
most part his program is traditional 
laissez-faire. It includes trying to force 
energy consumption down and domestic 
production up by letting prices rise. 
turning a critical and skeptical eye on 
all social welfare projects, and cutting 
the regulations anc taxes imposed on 
private business. 

[t is, in some respects, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration all over again, but without 
Nixon and with the classical con- 
servative positions ever more clearly 
enunciated than before. On an in- 
tellectual level, this is conceived—by 
staff coordinator Donald Rumsfeld, po- 
litical counselor Robert Hartmann, in- 
tellectual-in-residence Robert Goldwin 
(a political scientist who taught at the 
University of Chicago and, more re- 
cently, served as dean of St. John’s Col- 
lege in Annapolis), and their aides—as 
“a respectable agenda for the country,” 
a clear alternative to what are described 
as the “expensive and ineffective pro- 
grams of the New Frontier and the 
Great Society." But on a practical level. 
it isolates the President m the company 
of corporation executives, who may be 
his natural friends but, m a period of 
widespread economic hardship and rev- 
elations of business corruption, are not 
exactly popular and infuential figures 
in American life. Liberal and moderate 
Republicans, including some of Ford's 
old congressional colleagues, are con- 
vinced, for their own part, that he has 
gone too far, that he has identified him- 
self with a narrow stratum of society: 
and they have begun to plead with him, 
publicly and privately, tc show more of 
his “compassionate” side. 


Chaos within 


One of the most unpresidential char- 
acteristics of the Ford White House, 
coming after the Nixon era, Is its per- 
vasive disorganization. For all of 
Rumsfeld’s efforts to build a new and 
efficient staff system that suits Ford’s 
penchant for openness amd a thorough 
review of all options for handling any 
problem, the cracks are wide and im- 
portant problems often go unattended. 
In the words of one young staffer who 
has worked under both Nixon and 
Ford. “The Nixon system may have 
stifled creativity, but you always knew 
the status of an issue, and you could al- 
ways find out where the President 
would come down on it." Although 
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"Do you own any stocks, bonds or Chivas Regal?” 


12 Years Old Worldwide * Blended Scotch Whisky * 86 Proof 
General Wine & Spirits Co. N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON 


some Nixon people, such as presidential 
counselor Charles Colson, were notori- 
ously good at making end runs, H. R. 
Haldeman and John D. Ehrlichman in- 
variably knew where things stood. Not 
anymore. Under Ford, there is no one 
who can be depended upon that way, 
and the evolution of policy is some- 
times casual, not to say chaotic. 

Theoretically, any recommendation 
for a major presidential decision or ac- 
tion, before it reaches the President 
through Rumsfeld, is cleared with each 
of nine "senior staff" who can speak 
authoritatively about its potential im- 
pact in their special areas of expertise— 
Hartmann; presidential counsel Philip 
W. Buchen: press secretary Ronald Nes- 
sen; Henry Kissinger, Secretary of State 
and national security adviser; L. Wil- 
liam Seidman, director of the Economic 
Policy Board: chief legislative liaison 
John O. Marsh; William J. Baroody, Jr., 
chief of "public liaison"; James Can- 
non, director of the Domestic Council: 
and James T. Lynn, director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. 

But that does not always happen. 
"There are a lot of last-minute saves 
around here.” concedes one official 
close to the President—sudden scrambles 
to prevent the simple embarrassments 
or near catastrophes that might occur if 
one adviser or another has his unen- 
cumbered way. Recently, for example, 
the National Security Council staff, 
dominated by Kissinger, gave the Press 
Office a statement it had prepared for 
release in the Presidents name upon 
the death of Eamon de Valera, the fa- 
ther of the Irish Republic. A little 
checking revealed that notwithstanding 
the current political sensitivity of Irish- 
related issues in the United States, the 
statement had not been cleared with 
other relevant advisers, let alone shown 
to Ford himself. 

That incident, admittedly a relatively 
minor one, and others that are more 
important can be traced to Kissinger’s 
extraordinary influence and authority 
within the Ford Administration. The re- 
sults are notable as much for the messes 
they cause as for orderly statesmanship. 
It was his whisperings into the Presi- 
dent’s ear that led to the refusal of a 
White House appointment for Nobel 
prizewinning author Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn. His choice of tactics in, and 
obsession with, his Middle Eastern 
shuttle diplomacy have interfered with 
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WASHINGTON 


formulation of a coherent administra- 
tion policy toward OPEC. On at least 
two occasions, he set out to give 
speeches on major international issues— 
including one at the United Nations on 
nuclear policy—that had not been 
checked out in advance with Ford’s per- 
sonal staff; only after hastily convened 
meetings were revised texts of the 
speeches approved. Kissinger kept Con- 
gress—and apparently even the Presi- 
dent-in the dark while he negotiated 
an American presence in the Sinai 
Desert as part of a new disengagement 
agreement between Israel and Egypt. 

But there have been diffusion and 
confusion in other areas, too. A junior 
staff member in the White House coun- 
sel's office, assigned to work on presi- 
dential policy on the delicate legal and 
political issue of abortion, learned at a 
cocktail party that the White House 
correspondence section had already 
been replying to mail on the subject on 
the basis of advice from Hartmann, 
who had discussed the matter private- 
ly with Ford and then issued his in- 
structions for an anti-abortion form 
letter. 

The Justice Department was as- 
tounded when, in the last hours of Sen- 
ate consideration of an extension of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 last summer. 
the White House weighed in with a 
request that the formula determining 
which states come under the law's en- 
forcement provisions be dropped from 
the bill-an obvious attempt, apparently 
dreamed up by Cannon, to win support 
for Ford among southerners who have 
always felt that the voting rights law 
discriminates against them. Called upon 
by senators to explain and justify this 
sudden Administration initiative, the 
Justice Department could not do so, be- 
cause it hadn't known about it and 
didn't agree with it. Ford escaped un- 
scathed from that incident; his last- 
minute effort to weaken the bill was 
defeated and quickly forgotten, and 
during the ceremony in the White 
House Rose Garden when he signed the 
extension into law, civil rights leaders 
praised him for steadfastly supporting it 
all along. But om other occasions, he 
has left himself open to charges of in- 
sensitivity to minorities; in Peoria, for 
example, in the midst of a touchy pub- 
lic encounter with a regional officer of 
the NAACP, as Ford tried to cite what 
his Administration had done for blacks, 





he was unable to remember the name 
of the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission. 


At the Dirksen shrine 


The President's arrival in Pekin, Illi- 
nois, birthplace of the late Senate mi- 
nority leader, Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen, coincided with the city's third 
annual Marigold Festival-a happy cir- 
cumstance, since Dirksen had long la- 
bored for legislation to make his pre- 
ferred flower the national one. It was a 
good thing that a blight had not hit the 
marigold crop overnight. because right 
at the start of the prepared text of 
Ford's remarks was the line, “This city 
really looks beautiful today with so 
many thousands of Ev’s favorite flowers 
in bloom.” (An indication, noted a re- 
porter who had been traveling with 
Presidents for years, of one “trouble 
with Ford: he can't remember to do 
things like complimenting the marigolds 
unless they write it down for him. But 
do they have to write it down in a way 
that we all know about it?") 

Ford was in town to dedicate the 
"Dirksen Wing" of the Pekin Public Li- 
brary, which contains a "Congressional 
Leadership Research Center" in 
memory of the man who, with Ford 
(then minority leader of the House). 
once held a weekly “Ev and Jerry 
Show," in which the two lambasted the 
Johnson Administration. Dirksen, for all 
his eloquence and sheen, was also one 
of the most adroit practitioners of the 
politics of influence-peddling of his 
time. Had he lived on, he might never 
have survived the scrutiny of the post- 
Watergate era, but in death he is re- 
vered and touted by Republicans as one 
of their all-time greats, and Pekin has 
become something of a shrine, almost 
as important a stop on the political cir- 
cuit as Lincoln's Tomb in nearby 
Springfield. Perhaps because central Illi- 
nois is such a comforting, welcoming 
place to be at a moment of declining 
popularity in the polls, Ford was now 
taking his own turn at the shrine, even 
though Richard Nixon came to Pekin to 
unveil the cornerstone of the Dirksen 
Wing back in 1973. As the hot sun beat 
down on the square in front of the li- 
brary, and with Louella Dirksen, her 
son-in-law Senator Howard Baker of 
Tennessee, other national figures, and 
local stalwarts at his side, the President 
droned on with a lengthy and repetitive 
encomium to Dirksen’s warble-throated 
brilliance and insight. 


^ 


White House aides became weary 
and restless as they waited behind the 
press platform for the seemingly inter- 
minable ceremonies to conclude. Their 
gloom only intensified when reporters 
began to ask what might be inside the 
Dirksen Center that justified all this 
pomp and presidential attention. They 
didn’t know, and could produce no fact 
sheet on its contents and functions. The 
one brochure served up by a young 
woman selected for the occasion by the 
Pekin Chamber of Commerce spoke 
only of "an exhibition of the life and 
times of the late Senator" and “a re- 
pository of (his) papers. speeches and 
memorabilia . . . as well as photo- 
graphs, audio and video tapes. phono- 
graph records, motion picture films and 
other materials featuring him and his 
career. The space is equipped for use 
by students, writers and researchers who 
may wish to spend time studying these 
materials.” A peol of reporters who 
later accompanied the President on his 
walking tour of the research center dis- 
covered stacks of cardbcard boxes and 
some thirty-seven filing cabinets (in- 
cluding one marked “Patronage, 1969"), 
but no sign that anyone had been 
studying or working among them. But 
Ford was enraptured. "I hope sometime 
| can come down and relax and go 
through some of these papers." he told 
the architect who was escorting him 
through. 

One could not help wondering 
whether the crisis in the Middle East or 
the energy shortage or some other ma- 


jor national problem did not require the 


President's attentior. Bu: traveling and 
"seeing the people" is important to him. 
and especially people carefully selected 
for the regional "White House Confer- 
ences on Domestic and Economic Af- 
fairs.” and those who attend old-style 
Republican party fund-raisings and get- 
togethers. Throughout his political life 
he has never been home much, and not 
even assassination attempts will keep 
him there now. 


Having it his way 


Despite his troubles, Gerald Ford has 
enjoyed one big run of success in 
Washington: his dealings with the insti- 
tution that molded him. the Congress. 
Even after the Democrats scored a big 
increase in their congressional major- 
ities in the midterm election of 1974, 
the President assured his aides that he 
would still be able to have his way. The 
strategy was to work with issue-by-issue 
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"shifting coalitions," to exploit the dif- 
ferences between urban and rural inter- 
ests, unions and management, and other 
conflicting groups (not the least of those 
conflicting groups is the House Demo- 
cratic caucus, with its rebellious rank- 
and-file and weak leadership), in order 
to maintain some influence over the 
legislative pipeline. A great deal of time 
and calculation is spent on this en- 
deavor. and using the scorecard ap- 
proach—as most monitors of Congress 
do—Ford has “won” many notable “vic- 
tories,” a source of great delight in his 
circle. Congress looks weak, confused, 
and fumbling, and in the view of key 
presidential strategists, the President, by 
contrast, achieves an image of “strength, 
forcefulness, leadership, and skill." 
What is unknown, and the White House 
concedes it to be, is whether the elec- 
torate is genuinely impressed in a last- 
ing way, or simply sees the President as 
the temporary leader in the old, and 
perhaps now irrelevant, Washington 
power game. 

Not to worry, says one presidential 
intimate in the White House. It might 
work and it might not, but in the mean- 
time Gerald Ford, perhaps alone 
among the Presidents of the last thirty 
years, is actually managing to have fun 
in the job. "You know," says the in- 
timate, “he had never really wanted 
particularly to be President. The height 
of his ambition was to become Speaker 
of the House." Since the Republicans 
had no hope of winning a majority in 
the House in the foreseeable future, *he 
had already given up on this and de- 
cided to retire in '76. . . . He got to be 
President without even trying; he has 
no doubts about his manhood or any- 
thing else. . . . He's not all that dazzled 
to be here. He would probably be quite 
happy going back to Grand Rapids or 
Vail, being with the family, playing 
golf, and watching TV." 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 
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PARIS 


It is autumn, high season in Paris, 
city of rituals, a festival of music, the- 
ater, film (mostly erotic), and too many 
political promises. Some of them will 
have to go unfulfilled this winter (for 
this is ritual too), and so the ground 
will be laid for next spring's revenge. 

Last vear, Valéry Giscard d'Estaing's 
first year in the Elysée Palace, became 
the year that wasn't. There was the fuel 
crisis that. didn't come and the eco- 








nomic crisis that hadn't happened yet. 
There was the Vietnam War which sud- 
denly wasn't taking with it the last 
French pretensioms at mediation. The 
great achievements anticipated for the 
OPEC conference. which was organized 
by France, never materialized (there is 
still a big-power colonial mentality 
which expects the Third World to do as 
it is told). 

Parisians kindly accorded Giscard no 
worse treatment than they give any per- 
forming artist who fails to live up to 
snuff. After an early fuss and a period 
of polite murmurs, they simply ignored 
him. At the time, that suited Giscard 
fine. But now that a year has passed, 
and the promises being made are bigger 
and better, the question is whether all 
the things Valéry Giscard d'Estaing is 
and all the things he would like to be 
can again compensate, to his satis- 
faction and the satisfaction of the 
French, for all the things he isn't. 


Liberal or libertine? 


In the French estimation of a leader, 
what matters most is background—insti- 
tutions, and class. Indeed, so much de- 
pends on it that there is almost no 
room left for the little tricks of politics 
or the quirks of a president as a man. 
De Gaulle was tradition personified. 
Pompidou was ambition personified. 
Giscard d'Estaing, it was said, would be 
intellect or technology or just cold suc- 
cess personified. 

The President, however, does not like 
to be told who or what he is. He was 
born into a typically bourgeois family 
with political traditions and aristocratic 
ambitions, brought up among the pro- 
vincial gentry in a setting of kind 
grandparents, trimmed lawns, and in- 
tellectuals of middling renown. For 
him, World War II became a personal 
romance; he hitchhiked to the front. 
Then came a brilliant career in schools 
and government ministries. Since first 
announcing his intention to become 
President, Giscard has moved among 
the French as a sometimes stealthy, 
sometimes rambunctious iconoclast, 
above all determined to shatter miscon- 
ceptions about himself. 

“I am a reserved man, undoubtedly 
like many of you. I am reserved be- 
cause it is in mv character to be so 
..., Giscard d'Estaing remarked dur- 
ing his campaign. For balance, he 
would also warn the Socialist candidate, 
Frangois Mitterrand, “You do not have 
a monopoly of the heart." And since 


then, in office, proclaiming style "the 
aesthetic of action," he has gone much 
further. He has abolished the use of 
aristocratic titles in invitations issued by 
the Elysée (though he claims a dubious 
connection with Louis XV): he has 
dropped in on typical French families 
for dinner; he has knocked V-E Day 
out of the calendar of public events 
(proving he was a man who could make 
the times change). 

When Le Monde criticized him for 
his habit of disappearing after working 
hours, reportedly with pretty girls who 
were not his wife, the Elysée staff 
refused to comment on the newspaper's 
remarks about liberals, libertines, and 
associated matters. Public opinion polls 
all rebuffed Le Monde's fussy position. 
According to the man in the street, Gis- 
card might be President, but he also 
had a right to a private life, a bit of 
righteous Gallic indignation on the part 
of the public, which masked a bit of 
Gallic voyeurism, too. As one French- 
man was quoted, “Giscard is a lot more 
fun than Pompidou." But since then 
Giscard has chosen to be more discreet. 
Now when he is seen, it is usually at 
restaurants and at the theater with his 
family. And even if he would like to 
spend more time with Roger Vadim, 
the film director, and other old friends, 
rumor now has it that politics is proving 
a demanding mistress, and that advisers 
and ministers have begun to claim some 
of those small hours that used to be 
spent in the company of a different 
kind of retinue. 

At the same time, in fireside chats on 
television, Giscard has sought to ad- 
dress the people directly. And though 
he sometimes seems obsessed with 
numbers, his speeches are otherwise ac- 
cessible. Employing well-turned phrases, 
he stays away from metaphor and de- 
pends on the cumulative effect of good 
sense. There are few appeals to destiny 
of the kind De Gaulle always made. 
Stirring aphorisms are rare. 

After listening to a few speeches, or 
reading them next day in Le Monde, 
one can sympathize with the President's 
self-confessed frustration at not having 
been born a Flaubert or a Maupassant. 
That remark is one he has made fre- 
quently when receiving writers at offi- 
cial functions, proposing legislation 
which would provide state funds for 
struggling authors, or just talking about 
himself. He seems to want people to 
believe that, in entering politics, he has 
settled for second best. Perhaps he 
really thinks he has. At least it is well 
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PARIS 


known that he has a partly finished 
novel, The Burning Summer, in a 
drawer, and though no one knows how 
good it is, as a symbol of baffled ambi- 
tion it isn't bad. When people begin to 
say of a public figure that he has had 
every wish granted and has never 
known unhappiness, he is probably well 
advised to tell a little about his dreams. 





Soul 


So much for the style. As for the ac- 
tion ... To understand what Giscard 
has done in the last year is to under- 
stand Paris. It would not be entirely 
far-fetched to compare the city to Rome 
at the time of Augustus. There is no 
Empire, of course, and New York is 
more powerful and Moscow more 
threatening. But Paris is the soul, ma- 
chine, and principal ornament of a 
society as highly centralized as the Au- 
gustan Republic of two thousand years 
ago. If truth lies in appearances, as Pa- 
risians insist it does, then surely, like 
Rome so long ago, Paris must be the 
richest city in the world. 

Mile after mile of glittering boutique 
windows line Paris, an expanse of sell- 
ing surface which makes the shopping 
district. of the average American city 
look like a cramped reservation for the 
rich. The broken-down buildings from 
the seventeenth century that once lined 
the narrow streets in the heart of Paris 
have had their facades polished and 
their interiors gutted and rebuilt as lux- 
ury condominiums which sell at prices 


Valéry Giscard d'Esiaing 


ranging from the ridiculous to the out- 
rageous, depending on the number of 
exposed beams ($2500 a square meter is 
standard in desirable areas). Parisians 
earn 58 percent more than their coun- 
trymen; 70 percent of the people who 
go skiing in the winter come from 
Paris; those who go abroad in summer 
are almost exclusively Parisians. 

The government admits that there are 
one million (4 percent of the work 
force) unemployed, and the left-wing 
opposition adds another 500,000. The 
annual inflation rate is 12 percent (this 
Is high compared with Germany's, at 7 
percent, but low relative to Italy's, at 15 
percent, and Britain's, at 25 percent). 
And all economic indices of growth ex- 
cept exports have fallen far short of last 
years predictions. Still, there is little 
sense of crisis in the air. Restaurants 
are full. approval of Giscard's perfor- 
mance runs high (almost 60 percent ac- 
cording to the latest official poll taken 
by the French Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, IFOP), and this fall, as Rome dies, 
New York struggles to survive, London 
sinks in a morass of despond, and the 
German cities remain as unlivable as 
before, the air is heavy with Schaden- 


Jreude and the hope that Paris may again 


become the cultural center of the West- 
ern world. (Peter Handke, David Hock- 
ney, and Francis Bacon are all recent 
immigrants, and Pierre Boulez is com- 
ing home.) 

And yet, however little Parisians are 
given to worry, much less to care, be- 
hind the whitewash of the city and the 
gleaming facades, if one looks closer 
one discovers the garbage collectors, the 
dishwashers, and the patient eboueurs, 
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the mudmen, the immigrant wc 
Africans or Arabs who work in th 
ters, pushing the refuse towar: 
sewer holes, and who sleep in 

twelve to a room. Paris is a city ° 
makes one immediately conscio: 
basic inequalities and hypocrisies, 
tions which pain a liberal heart. 


Strategic neglect 


Valery Giscard d’Estaing’s re 
politics have almost all been direct 
correcting what he calls “social 
ciencies,” situations of psychologica 
poverishment, wherever they are fi 
Every now and then, as in the ca 
immigrant workers, or unemploy 
caused by technological advance ( 
laid off are now guaranteed a y 
wages), attention has been focuse 
distortions in the economic system. I 
is the family, women, schools, and y 
that have received the most, often 
overdue, attention. Abortion, div 
contraception, right-to-vote, prison, 
military reforms have all been passed 
law or are becoming law now. An 
cation bill which would open hi 
education to a far greater percentas 
the people in low income bracke 
also in the works. 

And yet, to a certain extent, 1 
measures are tactics of a governi 
rolling along on the thunder of i 
whose time has come. Proposals for 
reform, changes in the economic 
administrative structure, have just 
gun. Property and capital gains rer 
largely untouched sources of tax r 
nues. The state of democratic labor 
islation makes France seem repre: 
in comparison to Germany or the S 
dinavian countries. And after fif 
years of Gaullist appointments, the 
tral bureaucracy which regulates ev 
thing in France is a slough of lobb 
and influence that is the delight of 
construction industry, a challenge 
radical political scientists, and the 
spair of the 49 percent of the px 
lation that didn't vote for Giscarc 
the last elections. 

Such neglect is, of course, not : 
dental. Part of it is strategy, a b« 
that reform has to come piecemeal 
IS not to scare people. A liberal, | 
card has to avoid antagonizing the r 
in order to avoid mobilizing the left 
the same time, he would like to iso 
the Communists and the far right 
drug the population on that narcoti 
modern democracies, consensus. 

But behind the tactics of reform 


Beneath the polished well-disciplined manner of a cor- 
porate executive there often lurks a spirit that yearns 
for the freedem of a sports car. It is to this duality in a 
successful man’s character that we dedicate our new 
two-door viryl-top coupe, the Jaguar XJC. 

The XJC moves like a sports car because it is 
fitted out like a sports car with power-assisted rack 
and pinion steering and independent suspension, steel- 
belted radial tires and power disc brakes on all four 
wheels. 

You may have the XJC with the incredibly 
smooth fuel--njected Jaguar V-12 engine that delivers 
turbine-like acceleration throughout the entire range of 
driving speeds. Or, you may prefer an XJC powered 
by the history-making double-overhead cam six. 

Inside, the XJC is all Jaguar luxury, with 
rich cabinet woods and deep carpeting. Thermo- 
statically-ecomtrolled air-conditioning, eight-track 
AM/FM stereo sound system, electric windows 


BRITISH 


and central door locking system are all standard. And 
now, in addition to its uncommon luxury and high per- 
formance capabilities, the Jaguar XJC provides its 
owners with a new warranty. 

For 20,000 miles or 12 months, whichever 
comes first, Jaguar will replace or repair any part in 
the car that is defective or that simply wears out, pro- 
vided only that the owner maintains the car properly. 
The only exceptions are the tires, which are warranted 
by the tire manufacturer, and spark plugs and fil- 
ters, which are routine replacement items. Even then. 
if they are defective, Jaguar will pay to replace them. 

See this magnificent Jaguar XJC soon. Be- 
come a sports car enthusiast even though you may 
wear a corporate executive’s clothing. For the 
name of the dealer nearest you, call these num- 
bers toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, in Illinois. 
(800) 322-4400. British Leyland Motors Inc.. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605. 


Jaquar 
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Which SX:70 
is yours? 








The 





Choose the SX-70 on the 
far left, and you've bought 
yourself the world's most 
extraordinarv camera in its 
most elegant form, with a 
brushed chrome finish and 
a luxurious wrap of genuine 
leather. This is the original 
SX-70, the camera that 
changed forever the way 
pictures are taken and 
developed. 

All the history-making 
SX-/0 features are incor- 


porated in this deluxe model. 


The pictures are ejected 
instantly and develop them- 
selves. You watch them 
come to life in minutes 


The SX-70 photograph on the far left 


was taken by the deluxe model. 

The photographon the right was taken 
by the Model 3. Note the vibrant 
colors, the richness of detail in both. 


before your eyes. The 
camera has a reflex viewing 
system, so when you look 
through the viewfinder, 
youre actually looking 
through the lens at a big, 
bright, clear image. It 
focuses from infinity down 
to 10.4 inches (closer than 
almost any other camera 
will let you get without a 
special lens). It lets you take 
rapid-fire shots, one every 
1.5 seconds. It folds flat, to 
slip into your pocket. And 
it accepts all the optional 
SX-70 attachments. 

Choose the camera on the 
right, and you've saved 
yourself about half the cost 
of the original. What do 
you give up? Instead of. 
chrome, the Model 3 has a 
black plastic finish. The wrap 





model with all the features? 
Or the one at about 14 the price? 


looks like genuine leather, 
but it isn’t. This model has a 
different viewing system. 
Instead of focusing 
through the lens, you 
estimate the distance and 
set it. It accepts some of 
the attachments, but not all 
of them. 

But the Model 3 performs 
brilliantly, delivering 
beautiful SX-70 pictures 
that develop as you watch. 

Whichever you choose 
(and your dealer offers 
an in-between model, too) 
youll discover what millions 
of SX-/0 Land camera 
owners already know: 
this is what picture-taking 
should have been all along. 


Polaroid 


*Comparison based on suggested list prices of the Model 3 and the original Model. © 1975 Polaroid Corporation Polaroid ®SX-70™ 
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the strategy of neglect, there is some- 


thing else more profound, an attitude, if 


not quite an ideology, that is the es- 
sence of what Giscard is about. In his 
effort to avoid negotiating with the Op- 
position, notably the trade unions, and 
in his determination to prove that orga- 


nized conflict of interests is a thing of 


the past, is the will to take politics out 
of government. There is nothing to 
negotiate as far as Giscard is concerned. 
There are only things to dispense. 


Wearing a crown 


An old saying has it that the English 
parade as monarchists but are republi- 
cans at heart, while the French sanctify 
their revolution yet desperately want a 
crown. Giscard is the expression of the 
truth in the cliché. Just how princely he 


can be. and how hostile to the idea of 


demands on power, was glaringly ap- 
parent early last spring in a spectacular 
museum exhibition at the old Mint, 
“La Monnaie," on the period of Louis 
XV (Giscard's putative ancestor), a dis- 
play of silverware, highly polished fur- 
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niture, and pastoral paintings. Giscard 
wrote an introductory note for the cata- 
logue, linking the flourishing of the arts 
to the birth of economic and monetary 
stability, a point well made. But while 
decrying the absence of liberty in that 
he failed to wonder whether the 
treatment accorded the likes of Voltaire 
and Diderot (they 
clapped in jail, and forced into exile) 
didnt make the time something less 
than "a perfect moment in French art," 
as he called it. Was the art really an ex- 


era, 


were censored. 


pression of its day, or just the taste of a 
king, a refleetion of the aesthetic of no 
action, and a signal for the revolution 
to come? 

In terms of everyday practice, Gis- 
card's regal attitude has two con- 
sequences. On the one hand, the Presi- 
dent works closely with one or two 
advisers (Michel Poniatowski, Minister 
of that sinister domain, the Interior. and 
Claude-Pierre Brossolette, in the rather 
more anodyne post of Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Elysée). He intervenes at 
will anywhere along the administrative 
structure—granting asylum to Eldridge 
Cleaver, busting the prostitutes from the 
churches of Lyon, where they had taken 
refuge in a strike to protest their treat- 





ment by police, banning wiretapping 
and ridiculing its practice by the Gaul- 
lists. The will may be generous, it may 
be repressive, it is certainly capricious, 
and it is just as certainly the will of 
only one man. 

On the other hand, the President 
takes himself out of the political fray, 
clearly prefering moments of ceremony 
and privilege to the day-to-day grind. 
During the postal strike a year ago this 
fall, Giscard was virtually invisible, and 
the trade unions have been hard put to 
make him surface since. In legislative 
debate he also stays low, and makes his 
weight felt through the intercession of 
ministers. He leaves party politics to his 
lieutenants. Poniatowski heads the Inde- 
pendent Republicans, Giscard’s party, 
while Jacques Chirac serves a double 
function as Prime Minister and head of 
the Gaullists. Significantly, while acting 
as an effective whip to the Gaullists, 
getting them to follow the President’s 
line, Chirac has also resuscitated them, 
and provided himself with a power base 
which will be increasingly difficult for 
Giscard to treat as his own. 

But if the President is bothered by 
this turn of events, he hasn’t shown it 


yet. Increasingly, in fact, he is taking 
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the view tha! national economic and 
political health is directly tied to inter- 
national concerns, thus neatly depriving 
the opposition of much of the force of 
local protest. Typical is the recent set of 
economic agreements with Germany. 
Given its powerful export capacity, 
Germany’s economy is much healthier 
than that of France (Germany has a 
balance of payments surplus of $8 bil- 
lion, while France has a $1.75 billion 
deficit). But, in a time of worldwide re- 
cession, the Germans are as worried as 
the French about the future. Enormous 
coordinated public works projects have 
been scheduled in effors to counter 
unemployment and stimulate their 
economies with government spending, a 
situation which may lead to closer mon- 
etary cooperation as well, and so ac- 
complish for European integration what 
twenty years of well-intentioned nego- 
tiations in the EEC have failed to do. 
In other matters, the same view pre- 
vails, shaded by self-interest and a de- 
sire to be on the side of the (oil-pro- 
ducing) angels. In regard to Israel, the 
French support certain proposals for 
negotiation while quietly resisting such 
initiatives as the drive to remove Israel 
from the United Nations. They are 
quick, though, to assure the Arabs that 
they do not side with the United States. 


Reasoning together 


Since last springs OPEC conference 
failed to produce a negotiating basis be- 
tween the industrial countries and the 
Third World, the French think it is only 
a matter of time before a new confer- 
ence will be organized, one in which 
the United States will have to agree to 
linked discussions on the price of oil 
and other Third World raw materials. 
Though the high price of oil creates 
enormous problems for underdeveloped 
economies, the French and their allies 
among the have-nots say that the real 
solution to the global crisis lies in over- 
all adjustments between producers and 
consumers, not product-by-product 
agreements. When accepted (and the 
United States is moving in that direc- 
tion), the French believe such an in- 
tegrated appreach will lead naturally to 
another pet Paris project. a conference 
of industrial countries (a new Breton 
Woods) which will take the onus for 
the current iniernational economic crisis 
off oil and put it where the French 
think it belongs, on the lack of a stable 
international monetary system. 

The politics of responsibility: That is 
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Success is all a matter of how long you 
think it will be before the sky falls, if it 
is going to fall at all. Whether Giscard 
(or any other Western leader) could 
prove to be the man of that hour is a 
different question, although there is an 
anecdote told by his friends and re- 
counted by one of his biographers 
(François Lancel in Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing) that might provide a clue: 
Giscard was skiing with Maurice Her- 
zog, conqueror of Annapurna, at the 
summit cf Mt. Blanc. He had insisted 
on going, though the descent from the 
top was well beyond his capacity. Peer- 
ing over the edge, he seemed to be very 
frightened. Nevertheless, he pushed 
off—and made it. Herzog was breathless 
with admiration. 
quite a feat for an intermediate skier— 


what the French would like their 
friends and neighbors to think they fa- 
vor. Idealistic in the long term, pragma- 
tic in the short (a convenient arrange- 
ment), it is akin to the philosophy 
which dominates the play of politics 
here at home, the view that there is no 
problem which cannot be solved if only 
reasonable men will sit down and rea- 
son together. 

Is Giscard right? The general feeling 
seems to be that as long as the reces- 
sion simmers along, right or wrong, the 
President can get away with playing a 
trimmers game. Full prosperity or a 
full-blown crisis would upset his subtle 
calculations. But in these managed 
times, neither of those is a likely even- 
tuality. In fact, Giscard may do sur- 
prisingly well. He is a president whose 
style conforms to that of people who 
would rather live comfortably with the 
decline of the West than worry about 
the preservation of the globe. 


ership was the difference between the 
foolhardy and the brave? 
—ROGER SALLOCH 
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considered the domain of visionaries 
and loons. What the French seem to 
want is wisdom based on the accumu- 
lation of experience, and that promises 
to be Valéry Giscard d'Estaing's forte. 


You can throw caution 
to the wind with Minolta. — 


Sanford J. Ungar is The Atlantic's Washing- 
ton editor. 


Roger Salloch is an American writer and 
scholar living in Paris. 
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When people relate to each other, a responsive camera can help 

you relate to them. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you 
pick it up. This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate 
on the picture, because the viewfinder shows all the information for 
correct exposure and focusing. You never have to lock away from 
your subjec:, so you're ready to catch that once-in-a- ifetime photo. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T 
cameras accept a system of interchangeable lenses, from "fisheye" 
wide angle to super-telephoto. Let a Minolta SR-T help capture the 
pictures in your mind's 
eye. For more informa- 
tion, see your dealer or 
write Minolta Corp., 101 
Williams Dr., Ramsey, 
N.J.07446.1In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta SR-T 


More camera for your money. 
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E. “Into the Air, 





b. Junior Birdmen!” 


by L. E. Sissman 


etroit, summer, 1938. A spun-gold 
Sunday morning. In my small. 

P north- -facing bedroom, I wake slowly to 
the Sunday sounds. Big yellow Detroit 
_ Street Railway trolleys trundle infre- 
: t quently by, a high, electric hum above 
- the fierce metallic screech of the wheels 
upon the rails. A few early cars shift 
— . and start off from the Warren Avenue 


ia 


E _ lights. Over on the polyglot East Side, a 


—- ic churches, 


. hundred various Catholic churches, Slav- 
Scandinavian churches 


L 7 g 


"V 


"d. 


| a - flung up by homesick immigrants begin 


F ~~ 


their solemn monody of calling the 
faithful—and the habituated—to Mass or 
service. And then, faint but clear above 
the choirs of bells, comes the unig- 
norable whine of a single-engined air- 
plane. I slip out of bed, whip on my 


A 
L 
E 


A spectacles, and, after some drawing and 


= quartering of the sky, descry a plane 


i 


A high over the Hotel Palmetto, Residen- 
Ba tial Rates. It is a Stinson monoplane, 
D and the pilot, perhaps purely for his 
. pleasure, is executing a series of shal- 
i E . low, lazy dives and zooms. 


P. Later in the day, if I can prevail 


E upon my modestly machine-minded fa- 
— ther, we will climb into our beetle- 
- green 1935 Studebaker President sedan 


. and make for the city airport, where we 
—— A will stand behind a sawhorse barrier 


and watch the American Airlines DC- 
_3s—described as “huge airliners” by the 
= press of the day—arrive from or return 
to such exotic ports of call as Pittsburgh 


house and walk several blocks to the 
Cass-Warren Drug, where, surrounded 
by the apothecarial ambience of iodo- 
form, lemonade, and chocolate soda- 


. . and Chicago, joined in the pattern by a 
. handful of light pleasure craft like the 
|. Stinson. 

, Still later, I will steal out of the 


ERG T4 








fountain syrup, ll browse at length 
through the latest newsstand issues of 
Flying Aces and Model Airplane News, 
buying a 25€ copy only if the pharma- 
cist starts looking menacing and retali- 
atory. 

Why do—did—I spend so much of my 
early life as an observer of aircraft? 
Why did I linger. with sticky, cemented 
fingers, over several years' supply of 
balsa models? Why, between the ages 
of nine and fifteen, did I devote so 
much of my free time to aviation lore? 
Largely, I suspect, because my whole 
generation was brainwashed to think of 
flying as America’s (and the world’s) 
last frontier. To speed our escape into 
the empyrean, the times had provided 
the added spur of the Depression. Any 
self-respecting lad of twenty must have 
thought at some point about aviation as 
a career; even !o us tads of ten or 
twelve, flying a plane for a living 
seemed both a suitable and an admi- 
rable lifework. 

Looking back from adulthood, it 
seems easy !o see that my enthusiasm, 
like that of thousands of others my age. 
was based on the public-relations efforts 
of the aircraft industry and the com- 
plaisance of the media in feeding its 
trivia to readers (of all ages) like me. 
However, my passion seemed anything 
but artificially stimulated at the time. 
Let me tell you how it inveigled me 
into an abortive—and aborted—career of 
sorts in aviation. 


T had, as I’ve suggested, been inter- 
ested almost from the cradle in 
man-made things that fly. My father, 
who had once been an automotive engi- 
neer, helped to awaken that interest; 
my fellows at school, subjected just as I 
was to the propaganda for air-mind- 
edness, fanned it into something resem- 
bling an eternal flame. If I could take 
you back to the dim institutional corri- 
dors of Miss Newman's and Detroit 
Country Day School in the late thirties 
and early forties. you'd probably see 
nothing but a bunch of knickerbockered 
schoolboys; I, on the other hand, would 
see a corps cf flying cadets like those so 
innocently apostrophized in the radio 
jingle (from the old Jack Armstrong 
children's show, I think) which I’ve ap- 
propriated for the title of this article. 
Soon—sometime in the late thirties— 
reading was not enough, and I began to 
test the accuracy of my eye and the ef- 
ficacy of my unformed hand with a se- 
ries of model airplanes. They started, 
modestly enough, with “solid” models, 


carved from a block of balsa wood and 
hung, when completed, in the modeler’s 
room for ornamentation. These rather 
Static toys soon gave way to something 
more dynamic and exciting: flying mod- 
els. Available then for as little as a 
quarter, fliers were rough replicas of fa- 
mous planes—ranging from the Nieu- 
ports, Camels, and Spads of World War 
I to the Wacos and Bellancas of the 
thirties and even, by 1939, to the Mes- 
serschmitts and Spitfires of World War 
II. Assembly of these fliers was a tough 
test of the Junior Birdman’s inner 
strengths. First you had to cut several 
score parts out of a printed (but un- 
perforated) balsa sheet with an X-acto 
knife, a chore guaranteed to make 
strong boys weep and men-their fa- 
thers—despair in unison. 

Next came the assembling. To make 
the wings, the cut-out balsa wing ribs 
were cemented to thin balsa stringers 
with a cross section one sixteenth of an 
inch square. To make the body, you 
laced more thin (and maddeningly frag- 
ile) stringers along the cut-out pieces 
that gave the fuselage its shape. Then— 
after a few small side chores like the 
elevator and rudder—you covered the 
wings and fuselage with a flimsy Japa- 
nese paper called, appropriately, model- 
airplane tissue, and shrank the new cov- 
ering tight with an application of dope. 
a banana-oil-like substance. 

But the proof of the modeler’s prow- 
ess came in the flying. On a Saturday 
or Sunday—whenever your father was 
free—you'd pack the airplane in his car 
and he’d drive to some field on the out- 
skirts where model airplanes were infor- 
mally flown. You’d wind the rubber 
motor to within a literal inch of its life 
(I seem to remember 150 winds being 
de rigueur for smaller models of this 
kind) and hand-launch the craft into 
the wind. In most cases, the feather- 
light ship would be flung by the wind 
onto its nose at once, often breaking a 
wing and causing the modeler to repair 
to the drawing board; occasionally, the 
gods would permit a perfect hop of 
fifty or so feet and an uncruel landing, 
sparing the Fokker D-7 (or whatever it 
was) to fly another day. Most of my 
models followed the former course un- 
til, sometime around the beginning of 
the war, my old man kicked through 
with a big, tough, gasoline-powered 
model built to bounce off the great out- 
doors and come back for more abuse. 
SERA RSE ORS: AQAA YC ENTM 
Mr. Sissman’s book of essays, Innocent er 
stander, has just been published. 
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The gas model—though it wasn't used 
as often as I would have liked, owing to 
a reluctant father—represented some 
sort of coming of age for me, as did 
some experiments in the early forties 
with Jerzy, a Polish comtemporary of 
mine from the East Side. If I was far 
gone in air-mindedness, Jerzy was sec- 
ond only to the Brothers Wright in his 
pioneering enthusiasm: working from 
plans in adult aviation magazines, he 
had managed, when I appeared on the 
scene, to build several flyable miniature 
helicopters. Together we perfected the 
design—which looked a lot like your av- 
erage traffic reporters chopper today— 
and flew our prototypes in a number of 
model air meets, often winning our 
class when there was a helicopter class. 


his conquest of the air. limited as it 

was, spurred me to make more of 
my avocational obsession. Since I was 
still in my lower teens, it was highly 
unlikely that I could learn to fly a real 
airplane, or, since I was myopic to the 
point of undraftability, that I could vol- 
unteer for the then Army Air Force and 
enjoy my training at Uncle Sam’s ex- 
pense. No, it was distressfully clear that 
I was not to take my seat at the con- 
trols of a genuine airplane for some 
time to come, if ever. (As it turned out, 
it was never to be; and I’m likely to die 
grounded unless I late and suddenly in- 
dulge the whim shared by my daring 
colleagues at the office.) 

What could I, a mere schoolboy in 
numbing wartime, do instead? My 
mother, as usual, came up with A Plan. 
I was unfortunate in having a domi- 
neering mother who had all the answers 
to my future; by the same token, I was 
fortunate in having an aggressive 
mother who could open the most formi- 
dably locked doors for me. At any rate, 
my mother thought long and deeply, 
that winter of 1943 when I was just fif- 
teen, and determined that I did possess 
one salable commodity in. or adjacent 
to, the field of aviation. To wit: an ex- 
perienced, cement-fingered modeler my- 
self. I could pass the gift of cutting 
balsa and stretching tissue along to even 
younger, but equally air-minded, boys 
and girls. 

But how? I couldn't simply announce 
model-airplane-building seminars in my 
home; I had to have a base of opera- 
tions. Very well, then: my mother, 
backed by my father, would set me up 
in a small hobby shop. They volun- 
teered a round sum—I think $1000, a lot 
of money in those days—for the pur- 
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chase of my stock in trade, plus $50 a 
month for rent. This latter amount was 
to be repaid from earnings, if any. 

Obtaining stock was not a problem— 
even in mid-war, model-airplane kits 
and collateral items were available in 
quantity, presumably because they were 
morale-builders and propaganda-spread- 
ers—but finding a suitable (i.e.. cheap) 
storefront was. Since I could not afford 
to advertise, I required a high-traffic lo- 
cation; my eyes fell on several un- 
tenanted stores on Woodward Avenue. 
the main drag of the city, which was 
only a two-minute walk from our home. 
Inquiries were unproductive: most land- 
lords wanted $100 or more a month for 
these valuable spaces. and my (or my 
mothers) Plan seemed doomed. Until 
my father, heretofore a silent partner in 
the borning enterprise, noted that one 
of the stores for rent was owned by the 
New York Times. Why, he reasoned, 
wouldn't a high-minded enterprise like 
the Times want to help set up a worthy 
young man in an equally worthy—and 
virtually nonprofit—business? The trick. 
he reasoned, was to gather his family 
together—father, mother, and son—and 
make a personal pitch to the head of 
Times real-estate operations in Detroit. 

He made inquiries; the said executive 
turned out to be a Mr. Sulzberger, a 
member of the 7imes's ruling family, 
which my father felt augured well. He 
called for the appointment, which was 
duly granted. We met on a sunny 
morning in Mr. Sulzberger's modest of- 
fice, high up in a downtown bank 
building that might well have been 
owned by the tentacular Times. It was 
my first business presentation, and, to 
my undying surprise, it went well. Mr. 
Sulzberger was chatty and avuncular. 
listening in grave and middle-aged 
courtesy to our shaky little scenario: 
when we finished our act, he quietly al- 
lowed as how something might be 
worked out; he'd be happy, he said, to 
assist such an ambitious young man. 
What it boiled down to was a reduced 
rent of $50 a month—right on target— 
but without a lease. 


M Airplanes Unlimited opened, 
with a new hand-lettered sign 
and the aforesaid $1000 in models and 
supplies, on April 1, 1943. School hours 
prevented my opening until two in the 
afternoon, but I made up for it by stay- 
ing late in the evening. From the first. 
to my amazement, kids showed up in 
droves. Not just the middle-class kids 
from the immediate neighborhood, but 


dozens o° blacks and poor whites from 
the slums of the East Side. And they 
brought money: war work had em- 
ployed both of their parents in many 
cases, and their mothers were only too 
glad to spend a little cash on a place 
that would occupy and engross their 
kids while they were at work. So, at the 
early age of fifteen, I found myself run- 
ning a kind of prototypical day-care 
center—and enjoving it immensely. 

When school ended, in May, I ex- 
tended my business hours with an assist 
from my parents, who often spelled me; 
as public schools also let out for the 
summer, the number of my customers 
increased. It was busy, hectic, and even 
marginally profitable; despite the free 
tuition ir modeling. I was clearing my 
rent and making a small and tidy profit 
on the sale of models. Best of all. my 
students and I had an enormously good 
time; as an only child, I had never 
worked closely with other children be- 
fore, and the pleasure of teaching and 
teamwork was a revelation. And—in a 
city later to be famous for its racial ten- 
sions—bleck and white, hillbilly's son 
and sharecropper’s son worked side by 
side with great goodwill. 

But that was not to last. One hot day 
in that summer of 1943, there were ru- 
mors of riot, confirmed by a glance 
down Woodward Avenue: crowds of 
blacks and poor whites, advancing re- 
spectively from east and west, met in 
the middle of the street and did battle 
with fists and sticks, knives and black- 
jacks. Scon the National Guard was 
called in to restore peace. and olive- 
drab half-tracks patrolled the Avenue. 

The riots continued sporadically for a 
few days, but my business, of course, 
came to a dead halt. Parents kept—and 
continued to keep—their kids at home. I 
might go through an entire day with 
half a dozen customers. Model Air- 
planes Unlimited was clearly moribund, 
and soon the time came to call once 
more on Mr. Sulzberger. As sympa- 
thetic as ever, he allowed us to shut 
down on short notice; we owed only 
that month’s rent. 

Now, as I write this, I hear the buzz 
of a light plane over in the west. In 
1938. it was a wholly sweet sound. full 
of promise; now it is a bittersweet 
sound, reminding me with ever-increas- 
ing force that this is a life of choice and 
compromise; that I am no more a Ju- 
nior Birdman; that the air and all its 
graces have escaped me. But grounded 
as I am, I still look up to see the light 
plane in the west. 
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“Pn: talking about jobs. 





"I'd like to set the stage by telling 
you about ‘a backward nation.’ 

I’m talking about a nation that’s 
been ‘backward’ in terms of eco- 
nomic growth. Over a long period 
of years that particular nation had 
an average economic growth rate of 
only four percent a year—less than 
half the growth rate in Japan, and 
seventeenth among twenty leading 
industrial nations. 

Seventeen out of twenty in eco- 
nomic growth? I say that’s ‘back- 
ward.’ 

I’m talking about a nation with 
lagging capital investment . . . lag- 
ging economic growth . . . lagging 
plant modernization . . . and lagging 
productivity gains . . . and I say 
that's a pretty fair description of a 
‘backward nation’—a nation that’s 
falling behind. 

Well, I guess you know what 
country I’m talking about. It’s our 
country, the U.S.A. 

Of course we're still an eco- 
nomic powerhouse. Of course we 
still have a sizeable lead over most 
other countries in a lot of respects, 
but we’re losing our lead, and fast. 
Relative to the other major indus- 
trial nations, we’re moving back- 
ward. 


Why? Because too small a share 
of the nation's output is being allo- 
cated to investment. We simply 
aren't plowing enough of our re- 
sources back into productive enter- 
prise, into the engines of growth 
and progress. 


Where will new jobs 
come from? 


About a million-and-a-half people 
will be entering the private labor 
force every year between now and 
1980, and we want to make sure 
there are jobs fcr them, and I mean 
good jobs. But the average invest- 
ment to create just a single new job 
opportunity is rising all the time. 
It's about $25,000 now, and it'll be 
close to $35,000 by 1980. 

You might think about that for 
a moment: $521 billion in the year 
1980, just to create enough new job 
opportunities for the people coming 
into the labor force that year. 

We won't get the economy back 
into gear unless and until the pri- 
vate sector can generate the capital 
funds needed for modernization and 
growth. In the case of my own in- 
dustry, that's something in the 
order of $5 billion a year. 

Corporate profits can't generate 
that kind of money, not the way 
things have been going. 


l'm talking about 
food on the table and 
goods in the store. 


l'm talking about a 
dynamic economy that'll 
bring a new prosperity 
to this land." 


These excerpts were taken from a talk by Lewis W. Foy, Chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel, at the Downtown Rotary Club, Washington, D.C., 

July 23, 1975. If you would like a copy of his entire talk (A Progressive 
Program tor “A Backward Nation"), fill in and mail the coupon at right. 


The equity route is at a dead 
end these days, and there are limita- 
tions to further borrowings. Even if 
corporate debt weren't at record 
heights, there's the crowding-out 
effect of massive borrowing to cover 
oversized Federal deficits. 

Where's that private invest- 
ment capital coming from? How in 
the world is our ‘backward’ nation 
going to get moving forward again? 

In my opinion there's no way 
to do it without an enlightened 
and coherent Federal income tax 
program. 


A progressive program 

I want to urge just five tax-related 
measures that are needed by com- 
panies like mine, and industries like 
the steel industry, and manufactur- 
ing and mining industries in gen- 
eral. To my way of thinking, these 
five measures -are rock-bottom re- 
quirements. 

First, I urge Congress to enact a 
realistic, effective capital recovery 
system. 

The guts of this system has to 
be full and fast recovery of expend- 
itures for plant and equipment. 
Under the present depreciation sys- 
tem, we don't recoverour investment 


fast enough to plow :t back into 
more capital spending when, as 
today, funds for capital spending 
areinshortsupply and badly needed. 

And cost inflation makes mat- 
ters a lot worse. Our original cost 
basis gets more ridiculous every 
year that replacement costs spiral 
upward. The longer the period for 
depreciation, the less we recover of 
the real costs of replacing our old 
equipment with equivalent modern 
equipment. 

Second, what I’ve said about 
capital recovery goes double for the 
capital we’re putting into pollution- 
abatement facilities. 

Those facilities rarely produce a 
cent of income. In fact, they incur 
heavy operating costs year after 
year. In such cases the usual ration- 
ale for depreciation—recovering the 
expenditures out of earnings— 
makes no sense at all. There aren't 
any earnings! 





In the past 5 years alone, Bethlehem has 
spent about $130 million for environmental 
protection and pollution control equip- 
ment. We expect to spend more than $600 
million for such equipment curing the next 
5 years. 


So, I recommend—1 urge—that 
outlays for pollution control may be 
written off immediately, in the year 
the costs are incurred, or over any 
period that the taxpayer elects. 

My third recommendation is 
this: Let’s stop playing games with 
the investment tax credit. The Tax 
Reduction Act of 1975 took a stepin 
the right direction, but it’s only a 
single step. 


At last Congress acknowledged 
what we’ve known for a long time, 
that the tax credit pays off in more 
investment. So far so good. Raising 
it from seven to ten percent was a 
sensible move, but limiting the in- 
crease to two years wasn't. 

The business community needs 
certainty in order to plan ahead, and 
we need more than two years for 
long-range financial planning. 

Let’s boost the tax credit to 12 
percent. Andlet’s makeit permanent. 

That would be another power- 
ful shot-in-the-arm for economic 
growth and job formation, and it 
would lay the basis for increased 
future tax revenues. 

Fourth, let’s do something 
about double taxation of corporate 
profits. I mean taxing income when 
earned by the corporation and again 
when it’s received by shareholders 
in the form of dividends. 

Most other industrial nations 
have systems that provide relief 
from double taxation, and I think 
that’s the way we ought to go. In 
the long run it’d help open up the 
possibility of more capital forma- 
tion through sales of new issues of 
corporate stock. 

My fifth and final recommenda- 
tion has to do with natural resources 
—mining and energy production. 

I’m not suggesting anything 
new. All I want to do is urge the 
continuation of the existing tax pro- 
visions—notably, percentage deple- 
tion. It’s terribly important to the 
extractive industries. It’s been a 
helpful feature of the tax code for 
more than forty years, ever since 
1932. 

Today, when the national well- 
being requires the greatest possible 
assurance of ample mineral raw 





Bethleher^ is a major participant in a joint 
venture for taconite development in Min- 
nesota. T^e final tab is going to be about 
$300 million, and that's a lot of capital 
right there. 


materials and energy resources, 
we've got to encourage exploration, 
development, and production. This 
is expersive. It costs like sin. And 
it's just about the riskiest business 


going. 
We've got to move forward 


The immediate and long-lasting 
payoff from these tax-related mea- 
sures will be nothing less than solid 
economic growth. And I'm not talk- 
ing abcut benefits that, as some 
people say, would just ‘trickle down’ 
to all Americans. 

I’m talking about jobs; I’m talk- 
ing about food on the table and 
goods in the stores; I’m talking 
about a dynamic economy that'll 
build our strength in world markets 
and bring a new prosperity to this 
land and all its people. 

This is worth fighting for, and 
I hope you'll join me in letting Con- 
gress krow where we stand!” 
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Bethlehem, PA 18016 
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Bethlehem 


Public Affairs Department, Room 476 A 


YES, send me a copy of Mr. Foy's talk, A Progressive Program For “A 
Backward Nation." (Reprint includes documentation that the U.S. is 
"backward" in terms of economic growth.) 
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LIBERAL CONUNDRUMS 


SIR: It is sad, perhaps even alarming, 
that Daniel P. Moynihan, our new am- 
bassador to the UN, should still preach 
a foreign policy that echoes that of 
John Foster Dulles (“How Much Does 
Freedom Matter?” July Atlantic). He 
couches it ‘all in liberal conundrums, 
and certainly not many will be opposed 
to his “freedom” or “democracy,” and 
few will defend “totalitarianism.” 

However, does Moynihan really be- 
lieve that we provided all that assis- 
tance to India in the 1950s and 1960s 
mainly because she was democratic? 
She was needy, but she was an ally and 
later a buffer against Russia and China. 
Surely we gave aid because she was at 
first anticommunist and later noncom- 
munist. Throughout all this period it 
mattered to us little whether a govern- 
ment was democratic or autocratic, 
whether it was ruled by a military dictator- 
ship or self-appointed civilian elites. We 
assisted those governments that were non- 
communist, and we still do. 

Daniel Moynihan is all for freedom, 
and that is a noble ideal. But in using 
that term he seems to care not a whit 
for freedom from hunger. freedom from 
disease, freedom of opportunity, free- 
dom from corruption, and so on. To 
him, freedom is living under a nontotal- 
itarian regime, by which he means a 
noncommunist one. 

Our failure has been that we have 
supported governments because they are 
anticommunist, and not because they 
were genuinely trying to alleviate pov- 
erty and reduce deprivation among 
their people. Most rural peasants and 
urban slum-dwellers would be willing to 
dispense with Moynihan’s narrow con- 
cept of freedom and instead have 
enough food, healthy children, and op- 
portunity for employment. 

Our support in future should go 
mainly to those countries that are genu- 
inely using their own resources to re- 
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duce inequality and deprivation, in an 
eflort to become self-sufficient through 
rural development, increased agricul- 
tural production, and labor-intensive in- 
dustrial projects. The political stripe of 
the regime should only be a secondary 
consideration. 

Moynihan's pithy phrases and terms 
like freedom, democracy, and total- 
itarianism flow slickly from his pen, but 
examined in the real world, they mean 
very little and they camouflage a lot. 
Certainly we should support democracy 
and freedom, but only if that also 
means a fair deal for the majority in 
any country. It would be tragic if, fol- 
lowing the lessons of Indochina, the 
Ford Administraton were to pursue a 
Dullesian foreign policy, cloaked in the 
rhetoric of its liberal Democrat-in-office. 

MICHAEL C. LATHAM, M.D. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mr. Moynihan replies: 

Dr. Latham's letter puts me in mind 
of Melbourne's remark that he wished 
he was as sure of anything as Macaulay 
was of everything. He appears to know 
all about what I think, all about what 
"most rural peasants and urban slum- 
dwellers" in the world think, and, in 
addition, to have made a special study 
of the foreign policy of John Foster 
Dulles. 

A good number of things that he 
knows are not so. He knows, for ex- 
ample, that India in the 1950s and 
1960s "was an ally," which is precisely 
what India was not. She was a founder 
and a leader of the Nonaligned move- 
ment, which is what was significant 
about American support during that pe- 
riod. 

I nonetheless welcome Dr. Latham's 
letter. It reflects the retreat from politi- 
cal freedom as a criterion of American 
interest, about which I was writing. 
Avoidance of foreign entanglements is 
one thing. John Quincy Adams ob- 
served that America is the friend of the 
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liberties of the whole world, but the 
guardian only of her own. If I read Dr. 
Latham correctly, he is quite disposed 
to our being busy about the globe 
seeing that everyone has a balanced 
diet. But he would seem to regard dep- 
rivation of liberties as none of our busi- 
ness. Obviously our views differ, al- 
though I would hope to be understood 
as saying that the only thing worse than 
not caring about liberties elsewhere in 
the world is exaggerating what we can 
do to promote them. 


SIR: Before all the parents of learning- 
disabled children begin clamoring for 
an Ayres-trained specialist (“Why 
Johnny Can't Run,” August Atlantiċ), | 
will register my disagreement that phys- 
ical coordination is directly connected 
with learning to read. What the re- 
search does show is that if a child is 
given perceptual-motor training. his 
coordination is apt to improve, but his 
reading skills do not. If he is having 
difficulty reading. he should be given 
tasks that are directly related to the 
process of reading, such as letter and 
word form discrimination. 

To assume that a child will have dif- 
ficulty learning because he is uncoordi- 
nated physically is illogical in view of 
the fact that there are many of us who 
have always learned easily and are still 
of the "klutz" variety. And they are still 
beating the bushes for reading tutors at 
the college level to keep some of the 
more superb athletes eligible . . . 

BARBARA DAVID 
Chanute, Kans. 


SIR: I was extremely interested in the 
comments about Dr. Jean Ayres in 
George Leonard's article. *Why Johnny 
Can't Run.” My daughter, now thirty- 
two, was diagnosed by her pediatrician 
and our local school district as “border- 
line retarded." Last year a Stanford- 
Binet test showed she was definitely not 
retarded, as she came out in the aver- 
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Engineered like no other car in the world. 


The Mercedes-Benz 450SE is a 
pure combination of advanced 
automotive technology, en- 
lightened engineering, safety 
and craftsmanship. 

And though a host of “brand- 
new" automobiles have been in- 
troduced in the past several 
months, the world has never 
seen a productior sedan like it. 
O n the outside, the 450SE Sedan 

is net as big as a full-sized 
American luxury automobile. The 
only thing big about this Mercedes- 
Benz sedan is the room inside. The 
450SE is a five-passenger sedan 
with more than seventeen cubic 
feet of trunk space. 

Many engineers agree that this 
is the shape and size of the automo- 
bile of the future. For some domes- 
tic manufacturers, the future has to 
wait until at least 1978. For Mer- 
cedes-Benz it’s here now. 


Aircraft construction 


The Mercedes-Benz 450SE has no 
separate body or chassis structure. 
Its panels are fused into a unit with 
over 6,000 individual electric welds. 
This basic method of construction 
allows modern jet aircraft to have 
enormous:strength and light weight. 





The awards winner 


The 1975 Motor Trend Magazine Golden 
Wheels Awards have just been announced. 


Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Engineering 
| on The S Winner: The 450SE. 
So “ay, 


KAT Areas evaluated: The ride/ 
handling relationship; per- 
formance, e.g. expressway 
entry, passing, hill climb- 
ing and stopping; passen- 
ger capacity and comfort; 
ease of entry and exit and 
accommodations; total en- 
gineering concept and qual- 
ity of execution. 
Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Safety 


Winner: The 450SE. 
Areas evaluated: Avoidance capability; brak- 
ing response; visibility; innovation; occupant 


protection. 
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Safety first 


The structure of the 450SE is the 
latest of Mercedes-Benz develop- 
ments of the patented rigid passen- 
ger cell/deformable extremity con- 
struction. Both the front and rear 
extremities absorb force in the 
event of an impact, to help the 
passenger cell remain intact. 

The 450SE'sgas tank ismounted 
over the rear suspension, well in 
from the rear bumper, and sur- 


rounded by steel bulkheads. What's 
more, the gasoline filler neck has 
been designed to pinch itself closed 
in the event of impact. 

Unlike all domestic sedans 
which continue to have the same 
basic wagon-type rear axle they 
have had for decades, the suspen- 
sion of a 450SE is fully independ- 
ent. This system is completely dif- 
ferent and allows the standard steel- 
belted radial tires to stay mated to 
the road where they belong. 

Mercedes-Benz goes to great ex- 
pense and effort to initiate new sus- 
pension developments. They can 
spell the difference between acci- 
dent and incident. 


Lasting value 
One final thought. Today, when 


more than ever before, everyone is 
searching for lasting value, a Mer- 
cedes-Benz 450SE has much to 
offer you. Mercedes-Benz has the 
best resale value of any make of car 
sold in America. Any one. And the 
450SE is pure Mercedes-Benz. 

A unique driving experience 
awaits you at your 
Mercedes-Benz Dealer's. 
Call him today. Test 
drive the 450SE. 
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IMPORTED BLACK & WHITE* BLENDED SCOTCH WHI 


Acclaimed 
from New York: 


* OCEANIC 
39,241 tons 


To the Caribbean 
in Grand-Hotel luxury 


Year after year, the most sought-after 
quality cruises from New York for the gala 
winter season . . . featuring Home Lines’ 
uncompromisingly high cruise standards 
in the spirit of today's lifestyle. Magnifi- 
cent facilities including the all-weather 
outdoor/indoor Lido deck under the un- 
ique retractable Magrodome roof. Excit- 
ing activities range from 4 orchestras to 
ship and shore golf. All accommodations 
have private bathrooms, all double ca- 
bins have 2 lower beds. Above all else, 
you'll love the irae service of a sup- 
erbly trained Italian crew. Panamanian 
Registry. 
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SKY, 86.8 PROOF, € 1975, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Winter Quality Cruises... 


Applauded 
koh Florida: 


:DORIc 


25.300 tons 
Home Lines new 
star to the Caribbean 
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Ever since her Port Everglades debut 2 
years ago, she has been recognized as 
the new star in quality winter cruises from 
Florida. Home Lines' traditional cruise 
flair and high cruise standards, en- 
hanced by a dedicated ltalian crew, 
create a feeling of intimacy and pamper- 
ing luxury. Wide range of activities (in- 
cluding ship and shore golf) on spacious 
outdoor decks with 2 pools plus indoor 
pool... elegant public rooms across an 
entire deck and still more on another. All 
accommodations have private bath- 
rooms, every double cabin has 2 lower 
beds. Panamanian Registry. 





8 CRUISES OF 9 TO 16 DAYS, 3 TO 7 PORTS: 
Dec. 20, Jan. 3, Jan. 13, Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 
Feb. 23, Mar. 8, Mar. 18 adi 


6 GALA MID-WINTER CRUISES, 5 to 8 PORTS: 
Jan. 19-28; Jan. 28-Feb. 8; Feb. 8-21; Feb. 
22-Mar. 5; Mar. 5-Mar. 14; Mar. 14-24 


. Book Through Your Travel Agent 







One WORLD TRADE CENTER, Suite 3969 HOME 
New York, N.Y. 10048 Phone (212) 432-1414 LINES Offices in Principal Cities 
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age range in her verbal skills. It was 
suggested that she had a motor-per- 
ceptual problem. 

I contacted Dr. Jean Ayres, who re- 
ferred me to Mary Silberzhan, her asso- 
ciate, an occupational therapist who 
uses the Ayres technique of sensory in- 
tegrative exercises. My daughter was 
given the California Sensory Integration 
Test, devised by Dr. Ayres, and it 
showed that her neurological system fell 
far below the norm for a nine-year-old 
child. After a year of therapy, the 
changes in her have been so out- 
standing that they have been noted not 
only by friends and family but by many 
professionals. She is now standing bet- 
ter, moving with more ease, and think- 
ing better. Her vestibular system has so 
improved that she no longer gets mi- 
graine headaches. with their accom- 
panying nausea, when taking car rides. 
Whereas before she could not retain 
more than one digit when dialing a 
telephone, she now remembers five or 
six. Her sense of orientation has im- 
proved so that she can find her way 
around in a supermarket. She can now 
carry on a sustained conversation. There 
are many other ways in which she has 
shown progress. 

Perhaps other people who have mem- 
bers of the family with motor-per- 
ceptual problems would like to know 
where they can get help. They can write 
to the nonprofit organization set up by 
Dr. Jean Ayres, which can perhaps tell 
them of someone in their area who is 
qualified in the Ayres techniques: The 
Center for the Study of Sensory In- 
tegrative Dysfunction, 201 South Lake 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 91101. 

SYLVIA ROSENTHAL 
Burbank, Calif. 


WHICH HUNTS 


SIR: Thank you for Elizabeth Janeway's 
fine and shrewd discussion of Norman 


Cohn's Europe's Inner Demons 
(“Witches and Witch-Hunts,” August 
Atlantic). It is unfortunate. however. 


that Ms. Janeway chose to limit her ap- 
plication of Cohn’s analysis of the so- 
cial delusional pattern leading to the 
wholesale murder and suppression of 
witches and to the current fad in occult 
subjects. 

Cohn’s analysis may also be applied 
to such dissimilar political phenomena 
as the radical Left or the Nixon White 
House. 

In both cases the principals identified 
their enemies and imagined such ex- 
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(O 1975 Florists' Transworld Delivery. 
















Now you can send 
FTD Green Ribbon 
Plants by wire 


almost any where. 
(just like flowers) 


There’s no plant like an FTD Green Ribbon Plant. 

It's been carefully selected, the pick of the 
crop. It’s been treated royally, nurtured with 
utmost care. It has even been taught how to live 
in a home environment. 

So isn't it good to know that for birthdays, 
anniversaries, holidays and any 
happy occasion, you can send kee 
Green Ribbon Plants almost /z 
anywhere...the FTD way. S 
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Cherry K 


Celebrate with Cherry Kijafa. 
The wine specialty made with 
Danish cherry wine and delicious 
natural flavors. 

Give it to good friends. Or to 
yourself. Enjoy it in your prettiest 


festive punch bowl with fruit and 
anything else you care to add. 

Cherry Kijafa. Any way you use 
this most versatile wine specialty, 
it’s the merriest. 


Cherry Kijafa from Denmark. 
We think the world is ripe for it. 
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glass. Or over ice with soda. Or ina 


cesses on their part as to legitimize al- 
most any act of retaliation. Nothing was 
too vicious to do to a “pig,” and one 
can only guess at the bizarre imaginings 
of Nixon and his lieutenants, salivating 
over their “enemies lists." 

One dimension of this pattern un- 
mentioned by Ms. Janeway, and per- 
haps by Professor Cohn, is the positive 
sanction gained by the belief that one 
represents a higher good. Doctrinal or- 
thodoxy and Mother Church were good 
enough for most Inquisitors, but in our 
less sure times a twist has been added. 
Not only have the enemies been imag- 
ined, the supporting constituencies have 
been manufactured as well. In the case 
of the radical Left it was “the people”: 
in the case of Nixon, “the silent major- 
ity.” In both cases the constituencies 
were mute, and their yearnings and 
needs could only be understood and 
represented by a select few. And these 
mute groups thereby fulfilled their cre- 
ators’ own needs and ends in an ever 
tightening circle of paranoid logic. 

JONATHAN P. LATIMER 
San Diego, Calif. 


Elizabeth Janeway replies: 

Exigencies of space forced much cut- 
ting of my review of Norman Cohn’s 
Europe's Inner Demons. Obviously. 
there are political overtones to the kind 
of delusional thinking that Cohn is 
analyzing. When I had to cut, I decided 
to concentrate on the philosophic ques- 
tion of where the line between reality 
and fantasy is seen to lie, instead of on 
these political aspects, which I felt At- 
lantic readers were bright enough to see 
for themselves. 


SWEET AND SOUR 


SIR: I read with great interest the very 
scholarly and well-documented article 
"Sweet and Sour" in your July issue. 
telling me how bad sugar is for me. I 
assume I may expect in due course to 
read articles telling me how bad salt is 
for me—and then.meat—and then rice— 
and then wheat—and then beer—and 
then wine—and so on, ad infinitum. 
And if we believe all this and eventu- 
ally wind up living on nuts, wheat 
germ, and carrots, some smartass is sure 
to discover that they are bad for you 
too! 
E. S. ADAMS 
Barbados, W.I. 


SIR: Pekkanen and Falco's assessment 
of our voracious sugar eating points to 


Your telephone service. 
Such a small price to pay for such an 
important part of your life. 


Here's good economic news you're getting the world's best As you fight inflation, 
from the Independent Telephone service and equipment. remember: the best bargains are 
Companies. What’s in store? the essentials that don’t cost much. 
(Those people outside the Bell Well, we’re waging war against The telephone, for example. 


System who are responsible for inflation, too. The Independent 

one out of six U.S. telephones.) It’s especially tough, since we Tel ephone Com nies 
It’s that over the last decade, have to have good earnings to ! pa - 

the price of telephone service has attract sufficient financing. diga deo pre or Price Index, 

risen only a third as much as the And that’s the only way to U.S. Boreas of Lanor omnes. For more 

x : : information, write U.S. Independent 

other key prices you pay. provide you with even better Telephone Association, 1801 K St., N.W., 

A bargain, when yeu figure service. Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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our own gullibility. Until we realize 

that eating sugar is as culturally condi- 

tioned as popping aspirin, we'll all still 
be running to the smiling dentist. 

STEVEN E. HUNSBERGER 

Seattle, Wash. 


SiR: You have made a reader and a 

one-woman sugar-boycotter very happy! 

How can I thark you for "Sweet and 
Sour"? 

R. J. TEICH 

Baltimore, Md. 


NICKNAMES 


SIR: I must protest against Benjamin 
DeMott’s assertion in your August issue 
("Culture Watch") that we old-timers 
used to hang nicknames on people in- 
stead of using the therapeutic full 
names recommended by all psycho- 
analysts today. On the contrary, it is we 
oldsters who initiated the modern trend, 
and we have no cause to hang our 
heads before any 1975 Horace who 
bridles at “Hoss” or any latter-day Na- 
thaniel who feels stung by a “Nat.” 

Here’s how I remember it from my 
childhood: 


Remembrance of Names Past 


When “Large William” Tilden was 
reigning, 

And Harold Grange running amok, 

Notre Dame had the famed “Four 
Equestrians," 

And nicknames were still quite a shock. 


"Say it’s inoperative, Joseph!” 

We'd cry when our idols got caught; 

Names like “Shoeless Joe” Jackson and 
“Black Sox” 

Were words we had never been taught. 


Jack Dempsey would say, “Call me 
William," 

And Tunney breathed low, *James—not 
Gene!” 

Something mild, like “Refractory Jo- 
seph” 

Is what we'd have called “Mean Joe” 
Green. 


Robert Jones scored the “Magnum 
Concussion”; 

Nobody called Budweiser “Bud”; 

Even Tarzan announced, “Me Lord 
Greystoke!” 

—A lesser name would have been mud. 


But alas, how the hours are passing; 
Big Benjamin’s struck for my youth. 
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And I sit watching Christopher Schenkel 
And eating a George Herman Ruth. 


For we know that when the Great 
Scorer 
Calls us to his Hall of Fame. 
He'll ask not if we won or lost 
But how we signed our name. 
Rov DELAMOTTE 
Augusta, Ga. 


Benjamin DeMoti replies: 

There’s hardly a syllable of difference 
between Mr. DeLamotte and myself, 
but his verses do make a point I 
missed, namely tnat the sports (and 
sports publicity) culture ranks among 
the most important contributors to the 
vitality of the nickname. Greetings and 
gratitude from DeMott to DeLamotte, 
and may the Great Scorer like the way 
we sign Our names. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: David Markson’s article (“A Day 
For Addie Joss," August Atlantic) cele- 
brates a team of remarkable players. 
some having their greatest seasons. But 
weak hitting at shortstop and catcher 
undoubtedly prevent it from being the 
greatest team assembled at one time. 
Based on their respective individual 
season records against their own opposi- 
tion, Markson’s 1911 All-Stars would 
have finished about seven games behind 
in a 154-game schedule against the 1934 
American League All-Stars (Averill cf, 
Gehringer 2b, Ruth rf, Gehrig 1b, Foxx 
3b, Simmons If, Cronin ss, Dickey c. 
Gomez, Harder, Ruffing p). even as- 
suming exceptionally weak fielding by 
Foxx. (Hubbell's five consecutive strike- 
outs were recorded against the 3-4-5-6-7 
hitters, all now in Baseball's Hall of 
Fame.) The 1934 National League All- 
Stars would be one game weaker than 
Markson's 1911] team (Vaughan ss, P. 
Waner If, Terry lb, Ott rf, Berger cf, 
Hartnett c, Frisch 2b, Traynor 3b, Hub- 
bell, Dean, Frankhouse p; Vaughan. 
surprisingly, and Berger are not in the 
Hall of Fame). I suspect that many All- 
Star squads could muster comparable 
credentials. 
RiCHARD D. CRAMER 


Society for American Baseball Research 
Wallingford, Pa. 


SIR: Re your March Texas special: | 
found it extremely interesting that you 
leaned so much on advice and consent 
from the people at Texas Monthly. It 
figures. At the peak of their sensitivity 


to what's going on in this state with the 

Chicano movement, they've mentioned 

Chicanos in stories about Mexican food 

and Conjunto music featuring Freddie 
Fender. 

RiTA TREVINO 

Dallas, Tex. 


SIR: Sonny Kleinfield's article on dwarf- 
ism (September Atlantic) was enlight- 
ening but entirely too negative. As a so- 
cial worker who has worked with many 
dwarfs, | have been impressed by their 
positive attitude toward their short stat- 
ure. Most parents of dwarfs resolve their 
initial feelings of disappointment and be- 
come à supportive influence in their chil- 
dren's acceptance of themselves as small 
but significant human beings. 

JOAN O. WEISS 

Baltimore, Md. 


SIR: I was sorry to learn that Mr. 
Weeks (“The Peripatetic Reviewer") 
will not regularly contribute to The At- 
lantic. 

Somehow his section became the best 
part of your magazine, how, I don't 
know. His section was read first and I 
always enjoyed it. The gentle com- 
ments, personal notes, and understand- 
ing way came to symbolize The Atlantic 
for me. 

I will miss him. 

DANIEL B. CRUSE 
Miami, Fla. 
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There are still some thing 
Americans know how to do lo best 


1. One of them is building our phone system. 
The calls Americans make will double by 1985. 
So the people at Western Electric and Bell Labs have 
developed a new switching system to handle 
more than 350,000 long-distance calls an nour. 




















2. The first of these electronic 

systems will go into service 

i 4893 in early 1976. Western Electric 
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3. The “brain” of this 
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me 
Making a phone call = zl 
may be a smell thing to you. AS 
But to us it’s a big job. N m = 
It takes a delicately = 


balanced network of more than 

a trillion parts for you to reach the 

one phone you want out of 140 million. 
Working with Bell Labs and your 

phone company, we at Western Electric 


help make sure that all the parts work Western Electric 


together with just one goal in mind: 


Making your phone system Were part of the Bell System. 
the best system in the world. We make things that bring people closer. 
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IbM Reports 


How one companys people and products are helping find the answers to some of the world's problems 
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Water roaring through spillways at Ice Harbor Dam is ne problem in the spring. In 
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the fall, engineers try to avoid it, using computer control to conserve energy. 


Saving energy 
in the Pacific Northwest 


Three dams on the lower Snake 
River in Washington can generate over 
1.2 million kilowatts—enough to supply 
200,000 homes. An IBM computer 
makes sure they do it with the least 
possible waste of energy. 

The spillways and turbines at each 
dam are linked to a single computer, 
which controls them automatically to 
get the most power and the least 
spillage from any given level of water 
flow. 

"In the spring, when we've got 
plenty of water coming down, the con- 
trol problem isn't critical," says project 
engineer Gordon Richardson. “But in 
late summer and early fall we don't 
want to spill anything if we can help 
it. The computer gives us the control 
to maintain the maximum head of water 


at each dam and s-ill sustain our power 
load at the top levels." 

The computer receives information 
about water height, rates of flow and 
power levels from 96 sensing devices at 
the three dams. It reacts immediately to 
open or close the spillways and direct 
water to the turbines. 

"Things change too often to control 
these dams any other way,” says Rich- 
ardson. "You have to keep changing 
your calculations all the time to cope 
with what the river's doing. With the 
computer we can handle it and know 
that we're maximizing efficiency. We get 
the most power we can out of the water 
that comes down -o us. And that helps 
to keép the cost of power down for all 
the consumers served by the North- 
west Power Grid.’ 
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How to keep up 
with 3,000 
medical journals 


Today a doctor, research scientist, 
nurse or medical student can pick up a 
phone at a computer terminal in 300 
bio-medical institutions throughout the 
U.S. and get a list of the latest articles 
on any medical subject in minutes. 

The system is called Medline, and 
its center is an IBM computer at the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine in Bethesda, 
Maryland. Medline contains detailed 
references to more than half a million 
medical articles published during the 
last three years. And 3,000 journals 
from some 70 countries are indexed 
regularly to keep it up-to-date. 

In the past year Medline has been 
used more than 270,000 times. Agree- 
ments between the NLM and institu- 
tions in seven nations and the World 
Health Organization make these com- 
puterized reference retrieval services 
available to physicians and scientists in 
other countries. 





An up-to-the-minute reading list on 
any medical subject can be obtained at 
300 computer terminals in medical 
libraries throughout the U.S. 


Pathologist Dr. Donald McGrew studies slide of a malignant melanoma (skin cancer ). 





Cancer tracked in a hot climate 


In Visalia, California, a small farm- 
ing town near Fresno, Dr. Donald 
McGrew is using an IBM computer to 
record cancer cases and follow up on 
their treatment. He keeps the records 
for the Kaweah Regional Tumor Board, 
which is accredited by the American 
College of Surgeons. 


Computation 
costs drop. In the 
midst of inflation, one 
cost has been going 
down dramatically — 
the cost of a com- 
puter calculation. In 
1952, based on 
monthly system 
rental, it cost $1.26 


to do 100.000 multi- 
plications on an IBM 
computer. Today, 
they can be done for 
a penny, resulting in 
major sevings in 


overall computing 
costs. T hishas helped 
give the computer a 
much wider range 

of uses. 





A full report on each patient is 
stored in the computer, containing 
background information, diagnosis, 
treatment and current condition. 

“The board reviews about four new 
cases a week," says Dr. McGrew. "The 
computer can summarize our experi- 
ence in similar cases very quickly. And 
our experience here may differ from the 
norm. We have three blistering summer 
months here, with temperatures over 
100 degrees, and we get more malig- 
nant melanoma than the average." 

Doctors can use this information in 
arriving at diagnoses and prescribing 
the most effective forms of treatment 
for their patients. 
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Keeping the pumps 
working in Savannah 


Most of Savannah, Georgia, is only 
five to ten feet above sea level. This, 
plus the soft sandiness.of the soil, re- 
quires shallow sewer depths. Sixty-five 
pumping stations are needed to trans- 
port waste water to the central water 
pollution control plant—making the re- 
liable performance of the pumps 
critical. 

To help assure their reliability, all 
65 stations are monitored by an IBM 
computer. 

Until 1974, when the computer was 
installed, the maintenance crews had 
to spend most of their time travelling 
in order to check all the stations just 
once a day. 

“If something went wrong just after 
a check," says water pollution control 
administrator Den Bowman, "we 
wouldn't find out about it until the next 
day. But now our men can respond im- 
mediatelv. And they get twice as much 
time for normal maintenance, because 
of all the travel time we save." 





A computer helps monitor the 
pollution-control pumps essential to 
the city cf Savannah, which is just 
above sea level. 





Toward more effective smog control 


Most people who have ever lived in 
an urban center plagued by photo- 
chemical smog, which results from a 
combination of auto exhaust fumes and 
sunlight, would agree on two things— 
it is very unpleasant and ought to be 
eliminated. One problem is that the 
complex chemical reactions which pro- 
duce smog are poorly understood. 

Scientists Heinrich Hunziker and 
H. Russell Wendt have taken a step 
toward understanding at least part of 
the process. Working at IBM's San Jose 
Research Laboratory, they developed 
a method which identified the frequen- 
cies at which a key smog component, 


called the hydroperoxyl radical (HO;), 
absorbs :nfrared light. This gives re- 
searchers, for the first time, an unmis- 
takable way of identifying the presence 
of the radical, and thus may help in 
determining the reactions which create 
photochemical smog. 

Other IBM scientists are using an 
IBM computer to predict the properties 
of HO, and related smog components, 
helping to build a better scientific basis 
for smog control. 


IBM. 


1976.Chevrolet makes room for America. 


If you've got a family, it 
almost goes without saying 
that you've got to have a car 
with enough room for them. 
And a car that's dependable. 
Those two qualities have 
helped make Impala one of 
America's best selling cars 
for years. It holds six with 
stretching room for both 
front and back seat passen- 


gers. And tbe trunk space is 


just as good as it looks above. 


Impala's built to get you on 
the road and keep you there. 
That's why it comes with 
durable stee!-belted radial ply 
tires (except Impala S) and 
Chevrolet's Efficiency System 
for quick sterts and reduced 
maintenance. And for easy 
driving, it comes with 


For those who need all the Chevy they can get. 
1976 Impala. 





automatic transmission, 
power steering and 

power front disc brakes. 
Come down and see the 

new 76 Impala. 

It's designed to be the family 
car America needs. 


Chevrolet 








FEARFUL 
EASE: 


Middle East Diary 





by Drew Middleton 


In Arab capitals, a reporter discovers a 
newfound confidence. In Israel, he senses 

a more realistic attitude toward the Arabs. 
But there remains a brooding uncertainty 
that peace and prosperity will ever be more 
than a Middle Eastern mirage. 


TEHRAN 


Each morning the traffic seems heavier, the ca- 
cophony of auto horns louder. Dark-suited officials 
in spacious offices sketch plans for petrochemical 
plants, for irrigating hundreds of thousands of 
acres of Iran's bare, brown earth, for hospitals, 
ports, universities. High-rise apartment houses 
sprout on the hills to the north. The city pulses 
with life. Iran, officials tell you, perhaps too insis- 
tently, is well on the way to becoming a great 
power. 

And, from the walls of business offices, hotel 
lobbies, government bureaus, the craggy features of 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, Ayramehr, "The 


Light of the Aryans," bless the relentless modern- 


. ization of his country. 


How much is shadow? How much is substance? 

To be sure, there are all the toys of an industrial 
civilization: color television, motor bicyclettes, au- 
tomobiles manufactured in lran. But on many 
days, more than one hundred ships are at anchor 
off Iranian ports because neither the equipment 
nor the skilled labor exists to unload the steel, 
cement, machinery in the ships’ holds. 

Iran will need more than 750,000 skilled and 
semiskilled workers in the next ten years to main- 
tain its present economic pace. Because there are 
not enough Iranians in those categories, Iran im- 
ports truck drivers from South Korea and the Phil- 
ippines, doctors from Western Europe, technicians 
from the United States and Britain. 

"Perhaps they are fooling themselves," said a 
diplomat retiring after three tours in Iran. “But 
there's no reason we should be fooled. Things 
really aren't much different :han they were five 
years ago. There are the superficial trappings of a 
modern society. But this country, really, is just 
emerging from the 1930s. Thev confuse the present 
with the future." 

Iran's major, emphasis is on education. The gov- 
ernment brings in teachers by the hundreds. Thou- 
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sands of Iranian students are overseas, but an 
alarmingly high percentage show no desire to re- 
turn to the homeland. Others reflect the national 
pride the Shah tries so desperately to instill. 

I shared a taxi with a young man home on va- 
cation from a technical school on the Isle of 
Wight. He liked England, but, *of course I will re- 
turn; this is my country, this is where I am needed 
and there are great opportunities." 

The foreign technician instructing Iranians in the 
mysteries of industrial management or bulldozers 
complains that Iranians don't particularly care 
about why and how modern industrial societies 
work. 

"Once you show them how, they can keep en- 
gines running," said a British engineer, “but that's 
about it. They won't vary a set schedule. even if 
the change means higher production. There's no 
technical curiosity. There's no impulse to indepen- 
dent research. It's a lack of mental reinvestment. 
They can operate what they have now. But tech- 
nology isn't static. Will they be able to run the 
more complex machines they've ordered? Or will 
we and the Americans and the Germans be here 
forever? Damned if I know." 

Foreigners sense an understandable resentment 
on the part of the Iranians, who consider them too 
highly paid. The lranians are too dependent, are 
irritated by the foreigners’ assumption, common 
enough among Westerners, that anyone who does 
not understand modern machinery is a savage. 

Usually, Americans working abroad conceive an 
exaggerated opinion of their hosts, seeing in them 
virtues which they do not possess or even claim. In 
Iran, except for senior officials and military offi- 
cers, the attitude of American instructor, tech- 
nician, or adviser toward Iranians varies from dis- 
like to contempt. 

The Shah dominates Iran. Important plans must 
have his approval, key policies are the Shah's poli- 
cies, his are the major decisions. Opposition to his 
rule exists, and is ruthlessly suppressed wherever 
detected, but the visitor has no sense of a country 
seething with unrest, or a whirlwind of revolt 
about to sweep away the gilded paraphernalia of 
court, the rich aristocracy, and the ubiquitous 
armed services. Indeed, in the humbler sections of 
Tehran and in the towns, the Shah is venerated. 

Outside Shiraz, I asked an Iranian what the old 
man in an adjacent field might think about Iran's 
modernization. The old man was voluble. 
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Drew Middleton is military editor of the New York 
Times. His new book, Can America Win the Next War?, 
has just been published. 
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“He says he doesn't know much about industry," 
my interpreter said, "but the Shah has given his 
village water. That is more precious than oil." 


BAHRAIN 


The supertankers loom like islands in the steel- 
blue waters of the Persian Gulf; here is the most 
lucrative and important maritime traffic in the 
world. The Sheikdom of Bahrain, a tiny island off 
the coast of Saudi Arabia, is the crossroads of the 
Gulf, which, in turn, is increasingly the focus for 
the global strategy of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Bahrain, in contrast to its neighbors, represents 
“old money" in the Middle East; oil money, natu- 
rally. The West is well established here. The British 
came first, then the Americans. The Navy's tiny 
Middle East force of two destroyers and a com- 
mand ship projects American power in the Gulf 
from Bahrain. The eddies and currents of Gulf 
politics swirl through the air-conditioned embassies 
and government offices in the sheikdom. 

The Embassy cocktail party began, as outdoor 
parties must in the hot season, after dark. Rugs 
had been spread on the lawn. The Bahraini For- 
eign Minister chatted with the Jordanian ambassa- 
dor. The French chargé quietly cursed the heat. 
Diplomats’ wives fanned themselves and dabbed at 
Streams of sweat running down their faces. The lo- 
cal gendarmerie band blared “Marching Through 
Georgia” and “Dixie.” The talk was of arms deals. 
palace intrigues, Arab investments: the staple gos- 
sip of the Gulf. 

The State Department has stocked the embassies 
of the Gulf states with young, industrious Arabists, 
men knowledgeable about the tangled politics of 
these newly important countries. They and their 
colleagues in older and greater Arab capitals see 
the Arab world moving rapidly toward stability 
and responsibility. In this they reflect the con- 
fidence that permeates the upper levels of that 
world. 

In Egypt and Syria, much of this confidence is 
attributable to the military successes in the first 
days of the October War of. 1973. In Bahrain, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the smaller Gulf states, 
Arab confidence has more permanent foundations. 
The strongest is the conviction that oil revenues, 
properly applied, will not only modernize the 
countries, but create viable economies that will 
support the Arabs after the oil is gone. 

For centuries, Arabs say, the West has consid- 
ered Arabs as poor, lazy, and feckless. Oil revenues 
transmuted into education will now unleash the 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


energies of the race. Arabs look to the United 
States, the leader in modern technology, for educa- 
tion and technical guidance. They are interested, 
friendly, and, up to a point, admiring. The divisive 
point is Israel. 

A Jordanian, a Saudi a Bahraini, and a Kuwaiti 
expressed to me their bewilderment over American 
support of Israel. They could not understand why 
the United States should support a country that, in 
their eyes, had fought four wars of aggression and 
conquest. To them, anc to other Arabs, Israel is a 
bellicose, ambitious military state. Such Arabs no 
longer talk of “driving the Jews into the sea.” They 
talk of curbing Israeli aggression. 

The bright young men in the Gulf embassies be- 
lieve that with the spread of education and the im- 
provement in communications, the bad old days of 
intrigue and corruption have been left behind. To- 
day, they say, disputes between rulers are settled 
over the telephone, the modern Arab world has no 
place for past rivalries, the United Arab Emirates 
are a mode! of cooperation, Iran’s power in the 
Gulf is used for good, and only unpredictable Iraq, 
with her pas: record of fumbling aggression toward 
Kuwait, is a danger. 

| recounted these views to an elderly Scots oil 
engineer as the night plane to Cairo sped over the 
empty deserts. 

“Do they say that, now?" he asked, quietly 
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amused. “Aye, it’s changed. They won't poison the 
ruler and strangle the heir today. Theyll mow 
them down with a Kalashn kov. There's your 
change." 


CAIRO 


The first light of dawn reveals Cairo for what it 
is, a Europeanized Arab metropolis that, despite 
the radicalism of the Nasser years, remains in- 
curably bourgeois. The neat villas on the outskirts, 
the laundry-draped apartment houses, even the 
slums have a resemblance to Naples or Barcelona. 
This, the capital of the Arab world, is the most un- 
Arab of that world's cities. 

President Sadat's government appears more rep- 
resentative of contemporary Egypt than was Nas- 
ser’s. For the President is petty bourgeois, a class 
that suits the new men who have replaced the 
radicals of Nasser's day. Western influences, sub- 
dued in Nasser's time, are openly recognized. The 
civil servant happilv recalls student days in Boston. 
The general says he studied both at Frunze, Rus- 
sia's staff college, and at the British infantry school 
at Warminster, and he infinitelv preferred the lat- 
ter. Anti-Russian feeling is strong in the bureauc- 
racy and the military. The new men look west to 
Europe and America rather than north to the So- 
viet Union. 
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Paradoxically, the current of confidence that 
pulses through the Arab world is as strong in 
Egypt, a country beset by economic problems, as 
in better-situated states like Kuwait. The new men 
conjure up visions of an industrialized Egypt sell- 
ing its goods to the Arab world, of harvests that 
will feed the country with enough remaining for 
export, of profits from a widened, deepened Suez 
Canal. To the visitor, faced with the visible evi- 
dences of Egypt's poverty, they sound like boozy 
vagrants planning a killing on Wall Street. 

In the long term, however, this confidence may 
not be entirely misplaced. Egypt has a reservcir of 
professional and technical workers, and out im the 
villages the results of practical education in mod- 
ern agriculture are beginning to show. To the 
Western eye, these results may seem the first pain- 
ful steps of a toddler; to Egyptians, remembering 
the not so distant past, they are giant strides. The 
Aswan Dam works, though it has created ecclogi- 
cal problems. Helwan, the mill south of Cairo, 
opened in 1958, does produce steel. Each year 
more land goes under the plow. The rebui ding 
and resettling of the Suez Canal cities of Kartara, 
Ismailia, and Suez has begun. Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, the chief paymasters of the Arab world, 
have been generous. American, West German. and 
French companies are investing in Egypt. 

After four wars with Israel, in the main unsuc- 
cessful. war-weariness is understandable. The shop- 
keeper. the diplomat, even the general will tel! you 
that Egypt is sick of war. But there is always one 
qualification: “All the Sinai must be returned." 
This is a volatile people. The emphasis for the 
present is on negotiation and settlement. But I felt 
that after a few rousing speeches by Sadat, a 
propaganda machine operating at full blast. the 
mobs would return to the streets crying for war. 

"You Americans never seem to understand that 
the Sinai is ours, not Israel's," a young doctor said. 
“We are not asking the Israelis for something that 
is theirs. We are asking for our land. And we will 
get it back. We can wait. The French waited fifty 
years for Alsace and Lorraine.” 

A perplexing people. It is perhaps symptomatic 
of Egypt that no one knows the population of 
Cairo. 

“It was four million fifteen years ago." said an 
official. "Today, who knows? Perhaps six million, 
perhaps eight." 

‘Balancing the dreams against the realities, what 
has been done against what needs to be done. 
Egypt has a similarity to India. It is a country 
where population pressures, centuries of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance, the extremes of economic 
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inequality are so great that no government, author- 
itarian or democratic, may be able to do more 
than make superficial changes. 


DAMASCUS 


This most ancient of Arab capitals is presiding 
over changes that are almost revolutionary in their 
scope and pace. Syria's image in the sixties, that of 
a renegade Arab state, politically unstable, eco- 
nomically stagnant, is being erased. Syria is chang- 
ing fast. Confidence, that constant factor in the 
Arab world, is great, and probably not unwarrant- 
edly so. Syria's leap forward is taken against an 
unlikely background and is carried out by a people 
who have little in common, save language, with 
other Arabs. 

Damascenes tell you that theirs is the oldest con- 
ünuously inhabited city in the world. Its souks 
epitomize the old Arab world of handicrafts and 
hard bargaining. Syria's landscape is dotted with 
the ruins of past civilizations that tried to rule this 
turbulent land. 

No greater contrast to the amiable, incurious 
Egyptian peasant or the commercial Gulf Arab can 
be found than the Syrian. Syrians are people of a 
harsh vitality stemming from virile stocks—Turk, 
Kurd, Druze, Bedouin. They are the Spaniards of 
the Arab world, with a similar proud, prickly dig- 
nity. 

Profound changes have taken place in the five 
years since President Hafez Assad seized power in 
the last of the series of palace revolutions that 
gave Syria a reputation for political instability. The 
changes were interrupted but not notably delayed 
by the 1973 war. 

As the most biddable of Russia's Arab clients, 
Syria was rewarded after that war by prompt re- 
placement of her enormous losses of equipment, 
including aircraft and armor more advanced than 
that destroyed by the Israelis. Syria is the best 
armed of Arab states. 

Syria also received extensive economic help from 
the Soviet Union. But Soviet help does not alone 
account for the present changes. The government 
had to mend fences with other Arab states and 
demonstrate to European capitalists that it was 
stable enough to encourage investment. 

Diplomatic rehabilitation has been: rapid and 
largely successful. President Assad cultivated .the 
rulers of the oil-rich Gulf states, citing sacrifices in 
the war as evidence of Syria's fidelity to the com- 
mon cause. The feud with Jordan's King Hussein 
was ended and the two countries are moving into 
closer economic, political, and military cooperation. 


When Lebanon seemed en the verge of civil war, 
Syria's Foreign Minister and Chief of Staff were 
sent to Beirut to urge peace. 

Relations with the United States were re-estab- 
lished. Syria, with some reservations, has supported 
American efforts to promote an Israeli-Egyptian 
settlement. The reservations concern Syria's own 
lost territory. "Whatever happens between Israel 
and Egypt," an official said, "the United States 
must remember that we demand the restoration of 
every finger of land Israel seized in the Golan 
Heights. Every finger!” 

Economic benefits followed the diplomatic offen- 
sive. Kuwaiti investment in Syria is expected to 
reach $1 billion in the next four years. Saudi 
Arabia has advanced more than $220 million. 
Dubai and Abu Dhabi are financing hotels in 
Damascus and new aircraft for Syrian Arab Air- 
ways. France has signed a technical aid agreement 
worth $100 million and West Germany an eco- 
nomic pact for more than $150 million. Other 
nations of Europe have concluded smaller 
deals. 

The Syrians, foreign diplomats emphasized, have 
done more than simply accept loans and sign con- 
tracts. They have worked to expand an economy 
that is a promising mixture of agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

In the north, Syrian farmers, among the Arab 
world's most progressive. will soon be working 1.5 
million acres irrigated bv the new Euphrates Dam. 
High-quality oil has been found in the far north- 
east, and will supplement the present output of 
about 140,000 barrels of high-sulphur-content pe- 
troleum. 

Syrians are pleased but not complacent over 
their hard-won progress. But there is an under- 
current of anxiety. Pleasant as it is to view their 
old capital from the road on Caison Mountain, sat- 
isfying though it may be to anticipate more 
bountiful harvests, the Israeli issue still nags. Will 
the Golan Heights be returned? Or will Syria have 
to fight again? 


ANKARA 


A year ago, Ataturk's capital, for so long the 
eastern bastion of NATO power, would have been 
outside any report on the Middle East. But Ankara 
is astir with strange ideas. 

The military and diplomatic patterns woven in a 
quarter of a century of cold war are unraveling 
under contemporary pressures. For the first time 
since Turkey turned toward Europe after World 
War I, Turks are studymg the Arab world, fasci- 
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nated by its wealth, discerning a more congenial 
atmosphere. The major cause is the rapid change 
in Turkish perceptions of the United States, to 
whom Turkey has looked for nuclear protection, 
military assistance, and diplomatic leadership. 

A diplomat recalled his service in the Turkish. 
forces in Korea and “the many friends, oh, friends 
from all over, Chicago and Tusa and Baltimore” 
he had made in the American Army. But now, he 
thought, America and Americans have changed, 
embargoing arms to Turkey, seeing only one side 
of the quarrel with Greece over Cyprus. Did the 
friendship have to be one-sided, he asked? “You 
have become a different people.” 

Any Turkish government will feel political pres- 
sure to review its options. The Cyprus invasion 
and the American embargo stimulated nationalist 
passions not likely to be satisfiec by a return to rit- 
ual obeisances to the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
present dependence on American arms, politicians 
say, need not be permanent. Western European ar- 
maments firms are approaching Turks with deals 
on aircraft, tanks, and guns. 

Are the Turks merely making a gesture to im- 
press Congress? 

"You're dealing with an old, proud people," an 
American diplomat said. “No one can tell what 
they'll do if they believe themselves rejected and 
insulted.” 

Where will Turkey find the money? The econ- 
omy is improving, but sophisticated weaponry is 
brutally expensive. A diplomat from a Western 
country whose intelligence service has not been de- 
stroyed by publicity said confidently, “If they want 
money, they can get a good deal from Libya. We 
know that. The Turks are Moslems and I think 
they’re rediscovering the benefits of their religion.” 

A senior Turkish minister, impeccably dressed, 
fluent in French and English, said wearily, “Well, 
if the Americans won’t see our predicament, there 
are other fighters besides the Phantom. The Mi- 
rage, for instance, or,” he smiled, “even the Mig.” 

His reference to the Soviet fighter aircraft is 
hard to take seriously here in Turkey’s rolling 
countryside, where life is more down-to-earth than 
in the cosmopolitan streets of Istanbul. This is a 
hard life, lived by tough people, in whose history 
the Slav from the north is the eternal enemy. They 
are blunt, brusque, not given to Arab hyperbole. 

A lieutenant sitting across the aisle in the plane 
bound for Istanbul said “of course” he had been 
trained to fight the Russians. Did he think he 
would have to? Yes. he though: so. Then, search- 
ing for the English words, “We will fight, even 
with hands bare, even with no Americans.” 


AS 


JERUSALEM 


Sitting in the lobby of the King David Hotel, 
you may witness a meeting between sabras, native 
Israelis, and relatives or friends from the United 
States. The perceptive will note a certain constraint 
on the Israelis side. For the visitors, no matter 
how fervent in their support of Israel, no matter 
how generous, cannot understand what the sabras 
have been through or what they may go through 
again. It is, I feel, rather like a meeting between 
visiting New Yorkers and settlers in Abilene or 
Tucson a century ago. 

“It’s very flattering to hear how brave you are." an 
Israeli major said. “But it's a little like being told 
you're a good boy because you didn't cry in the den- 
tist’s chair. If we began to cry, we'd never stop." 

The national mood in this year of negotiat on is 
as varied as the people. One element, as strong in 
a kibbutz near Galilee as in a Tel Aviv café, is an 
embattled militancy. Whatever diplomacy pro- 
duces, Israelis know that they must make their 
country strong, and for the moment, they are satis- 
fied that it is strong. 

To maintain that strength, Israel gambles with 
its economic health. More than 30 percent of the 
gross national product ($8.7 billion) is devoted to 
defense. The number of men under arms, men who, 
in Israel, are not jobless peasants but engiaeers, 
bookkeepers, machinists, has been increased at the 
cost of economic efficiency. How long. I asked, can 
Israel bear these burdens? As long as it is neces- 
sary to maintain military superiority, was tke in- 
variable answer. 

And there are some who balance national sacri- 
fice against national gain—such as the senior officer 
who said, "We've fought four wars. Each time 
we've expanded the frontiers of Israel and in- 
creased our security. The price? Perhaps 15,000 
lives. Is that too much to pay for survival and 
safety?" 

Accompanying the militancy is the sober recog- 
nition that Israelis are a people who at any time, 
for whatever twist of political fortune. may be 
called again to spend their blood and treasure. 
There is a stoic acceptance of the burdens arising 
from Israel's enforced status of martial state. 

They have heard so much about peace. and 
found so little, that their present lively skepticism 
about the prospects for a permanent settlement is 
understandable. They display a conviction that 
they can trust only themselves, that thev can rely 
for national salvation only on their own efforts. 

This is in sharp contrast to another impression. 
Israel seems at the moment to be much less a 
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united country, much more nervy and argumenta- 
tive, than at any other time in the last ten years. 
I asked a diplomat turned academic if my impres- 
sion was correct. 

"Of course," he replied, "What do you expect? 
It’s nerves. We live on the edge of disaster from 
day to day." 

The attitude toward the United States is changing. 
To Israelis, watching from afar, the twists and turns, 
the reverses and hesitations of American policy seem 
those of a capricious giant afraid of power. 

Many, especially in the military, bitterly resent 
the manner in which the American Administration 
has used the delivery of sophisticated weapons to 
influence Israeli policy in the direction desired by 
Henry Kissinger. 

Kissinger is as popular with many Israeli diplo- 
mats, politicians, and soldiers as the Anopheles 
mosquito. “Why, he can’t even read a map,” said a 
scandalized colonel on the Golan Heights. “How 
can such a man decide security issues?” 

The attitude toward the Arabs is more realistic 
than in the past. Credit the bloody lessons taught 
by the Syrians and Egyptians in the first days of 
the 1973 war. Credit also increased knowledge of 
the economic and social changes in the Arab 
world, from which some Israelis take a wry satis- 
faction. The Arabs, they say, “would still be 
scratching fleas and riding donkeys” if it were not 
for “the Israeli challenge.” 

For all the talk of peace and negotiation, the 
shadow of impending tragedy is never far distant 
in the Middle East. People say comfortably that 
time or the big battalions or money is on their 
side. But the only certainty is uncertainty. 

The interim agreement between Israel and Egypt 
on the Sinai has not dispelled this uncertainty be- 
cause so many key questions about the Middle 
East crisis still remain. Syria demands the return of 
every inch of her territory on the Golan Heights. 
But Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin talks 
only of “cosmetic forces” affecting a couple of 
hundred yards of Syria’s land. 

What will happen at the end of the agreement’s 
three-year term? Will Israel then be willing to cede 
more strategically important territories in the Sinai? 
And will President Sadat still be in power? High-rank- 
ing Israelis concede that the agreement was concluded 
with the head of an authoritarian government. Would 
Sadat’s successor, they wonder, follow his policies? Or 
would Egypt revert to the radical nationalism of Nas- 
ser? In the light of these unanswered and unanswer- 
able questions, the interim agreement seems to repre- 
sent no more than a breathing space, and the 
uncertainty over the future persists. | | 


by Edward W. Cronin, Jr. 


He is called the Abominable Snowman. He 
may exist. His arms are long, reaching 
almost to his knees; his shoulders are heavy 


and hunched. He is covered with short 


coarse hair. He has no tail. He has been 
seen but not captured. He is perhaps as 
curious about us as we are about him. If 
you travel in his country, you may find in 
the morning his footprints in the snow next 


to your tent. 


ach year the stories of the yeti, or Abomi- 
nable Snowman. a monster man-ape roam- 


ing the snows. come rolling down out of 


the Himalayas like an avalanche. “We stared in 
amazement and disbelief at those huge, apelike im- 
pressions in the snow," a Polish mountaineer an- 
nounced last spring. "Lhakpa said she got a good 
look at the beast as it ripped out the throat of her 
only cow and slaughtered her yaks by smashing 
their heads with its huge fists," was another recent 
statement. A “hardened” police officer told report- 
ers, “I’m convinced the girl saw a yeti. No other 
beast I know of could have mutilated her animals 
that way. One yak had been ripped apart and sav- 
agely gnawed by a ferocious beast with phenome- 
nal strength." A Frankenstein ogre incarnate? A 
vivid nightmare? But what about the yaks? And 
the police officer? 


And so, tales, eyewitness reports, photographs of 


footprints, even plaster casts of prints accumulate 
each year into a morass of confusing information. 
There seems to be no end to the lore and its ap- 
peal. Why is there so much excitement about the 
hypothetical existence of the yeti? Certainly the 
sensationalism has something to do with it, but 
there is more to the phenomenon. 





The interest, in part, has to do with the very 
confusion and mystery that surrounds the yeti. In 
an age when science, with heartless efficiency, has 
usurped religion to solve every enigma of life from 
the creation to our own evolution, here is one mys- 
tery that cannot be disposed of so readily. "Per- 
haps our science 1s good with rocket ships and mi- 
crobiology," the yeti advocate can argue. "but 
look, a large man-ape is alive on our crowded 
planet and we can't even find it!" For many, the 
yeti is a symbolic stone to hurl at science. 

[n part, also, the interest has to do with the crea- 
ture itself. If there really is an unknown anthro- 
poid of the yeti's description alive today, it must 
be a close relative from our distant and forgotten 
past. Man is foremost interested in man, and the 
yeti would be the most significant zoological and 
anthropological discovery of tne century, offering 
comparative insights into our own development, 
behavior, and prehistoric society. It would not be 


just another fossil ape, but a living, breathing crea- 


ture that we could study in the flesh. 

The largest part of the fascination, however, has 
to do with what the yeti represents emotionally. 
Such a creature triggers a primordial memory of 
the time when we had to face these competitors on 
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equal terms with no more technology than a club. 
It would be the reality of our recurrent nightmares 
about man-monsters. It would be the embodiment 
of our cultural bogeyman, our attempts in legends 
and myths to put boundaries on the unknown. We 
might slay our nightmares by capturing the mon- 
ster. 

Indeed, the yeti might be so serviceable to our 
emotions and science that we should be hopeful 
that it exists. The evidence is far from conclusive, 
but it does raise questions. 


uring the past three years, | have been 
working in the Himalayas as chief scien- 
ust of the Arun Valley Wildlife Expedi- 
tion. This multidisciplinary scientific expedition 
conducted the first ecological survey of the remote 
Arun Valley in far-eastern Nepal. The Arun is one 
of the world's deepest river valleys, an isolated 
haven for wildlife between the towering massifs of 
Everest and Kanchenjunga, the first and third 
highest mountains on the earth. Prior to our expe- 
dition, the valley had remained relatively unex- 
plored because of the rugged topography, in- 
accessibility, and dense vegetation. Its unique 
fauna and flora had never been criticallv studied, 
and doubtless contained new species as yet un- 
known to man. Since numerous reports of the yeti 
came from this area, we were open to the possi- 
bility that it was inhabited by a hidden population 
of unknown- apes. Before we entered the field, we 
made a comprehensive examination of the previous 
evidence for the yeti's existence; while in the field, 
we devoted special efforts to searching for it. 
Reports of the yeti have come out of the Hima- 
layas for over two hundred years. There is an eigh- 
teenth-century drawing of the yeti in a Chinese 
manuscript on Tibetan wildlife. If questioned, the 
local villagers of the Arun Valley will relate stories 
supposedly older, dating back many generations; 
such stories are often so ornamented and corrupted 
through retelling that they seem impossible. How- 
ever, reports of villagers who claim to have re- 
cently seen yetis or their footprints are more spe- 
cific and seem highly plausible. Also, if the 
villagers are asked about their local fauna, they of- 
ten include the yeti as a matter of routine. They 
respond, “Yes, we have many wild animals here. 
There are bears, snow leopards, wolves, yetis, civ- 
ets, serows, monkeys, rabbits, and many others.” 
The first Westerner to have published an ac- 
a a TEUER UE E AH - Q'UAE-  SEWRO.S A MAN e a 
Edward W. Cronin, Jr., a zoologist, has' recently returned 
from a two-year scientific expedition into Nepal. 
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count of the yeti was B. H. Hodgson in 1832. Since 
then, more than forty Westerners, including such 
reputable gentlemen as N. A. Tombazi, Sir John 
Hunt, H. W. Tilman, Sir C. K. Howard-Bury, Don 
Whillans, Dr. Norman Dyhrenfurth, and Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary, have described sighting the yeti or 
its footprints. The primary question raised about 
these reports has always been the reliability of the 
witnesses. Perhaps some were excellent mountain 
climbers, but how qualified were they to examine 
spoor or interpret visual sightings? Were they tired 
or in some way affected by the high altitude? Did 
the. powers of suggestion from a lengthy history of 
yeti lore convert otherwise explainable circum- 
stances into confirmed yeti reports? Are the reports 
outright hoaxes, perpetrated for publicity and 
fame? 

None of these accusations appear valid, given 
the personalities and accomplishments of the wit- 
nesses. Many of them are respected public figures 
with illustrious careers who would have nothing to 
gain from further publicity. Many are competent 
naturalists and mountaineers familiar with the 
wildlife and field conditions in the Himalayas. Of- 
ten, their first reactions to their discoveries have 
been to explain them in terms of exotic fauna, alti- 
tude sickness, or atmospheric aberrations, and it 
was only after discounting such possibilities that 
many witnesses were willing to suffer the abuse 
and doubt that accompany the report of a yeti. 
There is also the inescapable argument that even if 
all the reports are inaccurate except one, that one 
constitutes proof that the yeti does exist. 

Together, the eyewitness reports construct a de- 
tailed description of the yeti. Its body is stocky, 
apelike in shape, with a distinctly human quality 
to it, in contrast to that of a bear. It stands five 
and a half to six feet tall, and is covered with 
short coarse hair, reddish brown to black in color, 
sometimes with white patches on the chest. The 
hair is longest on the shoulders. The face is hair- 
less and rather flat. The jaw is robust, the teeth are 
quite large, though fangs are not present, and the 
mouth is wide. The head is conically shaped, and 
comes to a pointed crown. The arms are long, 
reaching almost to the knees. The shoulders are 
heavy and hunched. There is no tail. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of these de- 
scriptions by the various eyewitnesses is their con- 
sistency; each one describes essentially the same 
creature. Those reports that can be considered reli- 
able do not depict strange colors, unusual growths 
of hair, fangs, extraordinary proportions, or any of 
the likely elaborations that one would normally as- 
sociate with a monster story. Rather, the reports 


show an uncanny zoological expertise in portraying 
a creature that is exactly what a scientist would ex- 
pect. 

The behavior described is even more familiar to 
the scientist. Local villagers and Western observers 
relate the yeti’s behavior with details that are easily 
recognized as displacement conflicts, aggressive pos- 
turing, and threat displays—patterns which scientists 
have recently found to be typical of wild ape behavior. 
The reports seem too good, too accu- 
rate, not to be true. 

Although the sightings must be 
taken on faith, the photographs of 
yeti footprints contribute concrete 
data. The most noteworthy discov- 
ery of footprints was made by Eric 
Shipton and Michael Ward during 
the 1951 British Mount Everest 
Reconnaissance. The prints were 
made on a thin layer of crystalline 
snow lying on firm ice. indicating 
that little erosion or melting had 
occurred. The photographs are ex- 
ceptionally clear and sharp, show- 
ing that the yeti’s foot is large, 
some twelve and a half inches long 
by seven and a half imches wide, 
with the heel nearly as broad as 
the forepart. A conspicuous hu- 
manlike arch is absent. The great 
toe, or hallux, is quite large, with the second toe 
the longest and relatively thin, while the remaining 
three toes are short, stubby, and united toward 
their base. The hallux is separated from the second 
toe in an opposable manner. and suggests a more 
primitive condition than that of modern man. 
These photographs have since become the "type 
specimens" of yeti prints. 

Possible identification of the yeti footprints as 
those of a known creature ranges from bears, 
langur monkeys, barefoot men, snow leopards, and 
wolves to eagles. The foot of man and the langur 
monkey can be easily discounted because of 
the markedly differert proportions (especially 
length/width ratio) and structure of the yeti foot. 
And no serious investieator would entertain the 
possibility that the footprints are those of snow 
leopards or wolves (which have nearly round 
prints) or eagles (which have four narrow toes in a 
palmate structure). Of all these, bears, because of 
their size, habits, and habitat, are the most likely 
suspects. During the expedition’s stay in the Arun 
Valley, we encountered numerous bear prints 
which the local villagers would occasionally iden- 
tify as yeti. But the bear prints invariably showed 
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the equal-sized, symmetrical arrangement of toes 
typical of the group. By contrast, Shipton’s photo- 
graphs show distinctively larger and smaller toes 
arranged in a characteristic asymmetrical pattern. 

Like man, the yeti appears to use bipedal pro- 
gression, that is, he walks on two rather than on 
four feet. Bipedalism in the yeti seems to have 
aroused the greatest controversy and source of dis- 
belief among skeptics. It is often thought by the 
uninformed that bipedalism is 
unique to man among the pri- 
mates, but, in fact, it is by no 
means rare among apes. Gibbons 
and orangutans, the most arboreal 
of the apes, consistently walk up- 
right when on the ground. Recent 
studies have shown that gorillas 
occasionally revert to bipedal pro- 
gression for short distances when 
traveling through wet vegetation, 
apparently to keep their hands 
dry. Similarly, captive chimpanzees 
frequently wa.k bipedally when 
there is snow on the ground to 
keep their hands from getting cold. 
In careful analysis, it seems not 
only possible but altogether likely 
that a primate that frequents the high 
snows of the Himalayas would 
be using bipedal progression. 

Another point of serious controversy between the 
advocates and the skeptics has been the supposed 
yeti scalps. Several of the monasteries in the Hima- 
layas are known to keep what are purported to be 
yeti scalps. An expedition sponsored by the World 
Book Encyclopedia managed to borrow one from 
the Khumjung monastery in the heart of yeti coun- 
try; it was taken directly to museums in Paris, 
London, and Chicago, where zoologists examined 
it carefully, comparing it to skins of known Hima- 
layan animals. The verdict of the experts: a fake 
made from the skin of the serow, a wild goat ante- 
lope found in the Himalayas. 

But the verdict was not unanimous. Dr. W. C. 
Osman Hill, a British expert on primates, pointed 
out that the hairs from the Khumjung scalp had a 
simian quality despite their gross resemblance to 
serow hairs. Comparing the granules of pigments 
in the hairs, he detected an arrangement quite dif- 
ferent from that of normal sercw pigments. In ad- 
dition, ectoparasites (small insects that feed on the 
exterior tissues) from the scalp were different from 
normal serow ectoparasites. 

According to some of the Sherpas at the monas- 
tery, the scalp was known to be at least several 
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hundred years old, but none could vouch for its 
authenticity. Several of the Sherpas had insisted 
from the beginning that the Khumjung scalp was a 
fake, an imitation of the real scalps found at other 
monasteries, and made in order to enhance the 
reputation of the Khumjung monastery. 

In reviewing yeti literature, it becomes increas- 
ingly obvious that the biases of the scientists in- 
volved, rather than any inductive logic, determine 
the interpretation of the data. Responsible authori- 
ties operating with the same evidence and reports 
reach completely different conclusions. One notable 
scientist. who visited the Himalayas stated flatly 
that, based on his discovery that known animal 
tracks can be melted by the sun into facsimiles of 
the yeti footprints, the “yeti does not exist.” Not 
only is it a doubtful accomplishment to recognize 
that snow melts, it is also a serious insult to logic, 
ideally the tool-in-trade of the scientist, to assert 
that an unknown thing does not exist. 

Comparison of the evidence for the existence of 
the yeti with accepted scientific ideas reveals the 
even deeper dilemma of the fine distinction be- 
tween empirical evidence and accepted scientific 
fact By studying a few fragments of fossilized 
bones, paleontologists are able to construct a spe- 
cific account of an extinct creature's general mor- 
phology, ecology, and behavior. These accounts are 
highly theoretical constructions, yet we still rely on 
them. The yeti, by comparison, has been seen, for 
lengthy periods, on numerous occasions, in many 
different areas, by dozens of people. Why are we 
so quick to accept the evidence of a new fossil. but 
so reluctant to credit the reports of the yeti? Even 
at this late date, we seem to be hindered by a con- 
servatism and parochialism that do disservice to the 
potential of science. 


ny creature existing today must have ances- 
tors, and it may be that the antecedents of 
the yeti can be found among known fossil 
forms. Although there are numerous possibilities, 
one in particular, Gigantopithecus, seems especially 
likely. Remains of Gigantopithecus have been 
found in the foothills of the Himalayas. not far 
from where many of the modern sightings of the 
yeti have occurred; other remains have been found 
in Kwangsi Province of southern China, indicating 
an extensive range throughout South Asia. The 
dating of this material is as early as 9 million 
years ago, and as recent as 500,000 years ago, or 
middle Pleistocene age, which would make it a 
contemporary of Homo erectus. 
Gigantopithecus’ size and shape help make it a 
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likely candidate, for it closely resembled the de- 
scription of the yeti as given by eyewitnesses. El- 
wyn Simons and Peter Ettel of Yale University, 
who investigated the remains near the Himalayas, 
suggest that Gigantopithecus was an unusually 
large ape. It undoubtedly had the large jaw and 
teeth mentioned in the yeti descriptions, and, like 
the yeti, lacked conspicuous fangs or elongated ca- 
nines. Also, the large mandible of Gigantopithecus 
meant extensive jaw muscles. In apes, this is often 
associated with a tall sagittal crest, which is re- 
quired as an attachment point for these muscles, 
and would exactly duplicate the pointed head so 
consistently mentioned in the sightings of the yeti 
and observed in the scalp. 

There are ecological reasons to suspect Gigan- 
topithecus. It possibly came in contact with evolv- 
ing man in India, and there would have been 
strong competitive pressure between them. A basic 
principle of population biology, the Competitive 
Exclusion Principle as stated by Hardin, explains 
that whenever two allied forms have a similar ecol- 
ogy and range, one will invariably gain a selective 
advantage over the other and displace it. The less 
successful form either becomes extinct or is forced 
to migrate. During the middle Pleistocene age, 
man had already learned about fire and had an 
extensive range of stone, bone, and wood tools; he 
would have been a powerful competitor. Mean- 
while, Gigantopithecus would have been at a disad- 
vantage, but assuredly had the behavioral flexibil- 
ity to invade new habitats, such as those of the 
higher Himalayas. These mountains are noted for 
their ability to isolate populations of animals in 
steep valleys and protect them from outside com- 
petition. Today the Himalayas are truly a biologi- 
cal sanctuary, where creatures long extinct else- 
where continue to live in the inaccessible valleys. 
There is no valid reason to believe that they do 
not harbor a population of relict apes as they do 
harbor populations of other relict species. 

How would Gigantopithecus have fitted into the 
Himalayas? It is a valuable question because it 
helps dispose of two common misconceptions 
about the yeti: 1) that the yeti is a resident of the 
harsh climate of the perennial snows; and 2) that 
it seems unlikely that a large primate could hide 
from the numerous investigators in such a small 
area as the Himalayas. 

Our findings suggest that a yeti-Gigantopithecus 
form would not inhabit the snowlands. It would fa- 
vor the dense vegetation of the steep valleys in the 
middle-altitude zone. The yeti is encountered in 
the snows because, like the mountaineers who dis- 
cover its tracks, it uses the snowy passes as routes 


from one valley to the next. The topography of the 
Himalayas forces any animal traveling across the 
country to use the limited number of gaps, ridges, 
and passes as roads from one area to the next. 

A creature like Gigantopithecus could easily sur- 
vive in the lush forests of the valleys. The abrupt 
changes in altitude produce a succession of vegeta- 
tional zones on the steep slopes, encompassing 
habitats ranging from the tropic to the arctic. The 
heavy monsoons result in true 
cloud-forest conditions in the 
middle leveis. Forests of oak, mag- 
nolia, rhododendron, fir, alder, and 
beech, among others, provide an 
incredible diversity and abundance 
of plants. Numerous large mam- 
mals enjoy the rich conditions 
there and maintain sizable popu- 
lations. In the mounta:ns of Africa, 
gorillas are known to inhabit areas 
of altitudes up to 12,800 feet. A 
large primate would do equally 
well in the Himalayas. 

The yeti would have little 
trouble escaping detection in these 
steep valleys. The dense vegetation 
presents a nearly impenetrable 
wall. During the years I lived in 
these forests, I repeatedly at- 
tempted to leave the trails and 
travel through the thick, congested undergrowth. 
My movements were so constricted that I had to 
force my way through. at times having to rely on a 
machete to cut a passage. Only a creature born in 
and adapted to these conditions could travel 
through the vegetation with ease. It would have 
been possible for a large mammal to hide within 
fifty yards ef me and remain unnoticed. 

The irregular topography would also help con- 
ceal a large primate. In the best monster tradition. 
the yeti could disappear among the numerous gul- 
lies, canyons, cliffs, rock shelters, and varied slopes. 
A two-dimensional map tends to disguise the enor- 
mous surface area that exists in the three-dimen- 
sional terrain of the highest mountain range in the 
world. The slopes folc back and forth upon them- 
selves to include a prodigious amount of land. 

[n addition, these forests are seldom visited by 
people. The mountaineers hurry to and from their 
icy peaks and keep on the main trails to facilitate 
transport of their supplies. The villagers are pri- 
marily agriculturalists and pastoralists who have 
little purpose in exploring the forests. There have 
been surprisingly few naturalists who have spent 
any length of time im the forests, and even they 
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usually keep to the trails. As in mountain country 
throughout the world, the trails follow the natural 
signposts of the topography, the ridges and stream 
beds; the vast area of the slope is virtually iso- 
lated. 

Further, the ability of large mammals to escape 
documentation by scientists is infamous. The 
kouprey, a large wild bison, was not discovered by 
Western science until 1936, when the first specimen 
was identified inside the Paris zoo. 
This animal does not frequent the 
forests, but dwells in the open sav- 
anna and woodland areas of Cam- 
bodia, where :he terrain and vege- 
tation leave him highly visible. 
Other creatures, such as the moun- 
tain gorilla, pigmy hippopotamus, 
and giant panda, were all known 
from villager reports and yet re- 
mained unknown to science for 
years. 

Finally, adding to the difficulty 
of discovery, the yeti is probably 
nocturnal. Like many other large 
mammals that suffer from man's 
disturbance o? the wilderness, the 
yeti has probably developed the 
habit of hiding and sleeping dur- 
ing the day and confining its trav- 
eling and feeding to nighttime. 
Many elephant populations of South Asia have 
adopted this same strategy. 

Thus, the sum total of evidence demonstrates 
that although there by no means exists the tradi- 
tional zoological data required for naming a new 
species, there is no zoological, paleontological, or 
ecological reason to suppose that an unknown 
anthropoid does not exist in the Himalayas. There 
is, in fact, a significant body of data that warrants 
a more thorough field investigation. 


n December, 1972, Dr. Hcward Emery, expedi- 
tion physician, and I decided to make a re- 
search trip to the high altitude areas around 

Kongmaa La mountain. The objective was to make 
our first reconnaissance of this remote, alpine area, 
and to investigate the winter conditions of the 
ecosystem. 

We left base camp in the Kasuwa Khola side- 
valley on December 14. The first days were a slow 
trek through an upper-temperate forest where a 
deciduous canopy of winter-bare branches cast 
twisted shapes against a gray sky. As we climbed, 
we encountered heavier snows, which made travel- 
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ing difficult; our porters turned back because of 
the cold. On the seventeenth, accompanied by two 
Sherpa assistants; we emerged on a high alpine 
ridge connecting to Kongmaa La. The weather was 
beautiful, with a clear sky and warm sun. The icy 
summit of Makalu dominated the horizon to the 
northwest. In the late afternoon, we discovered a 
depression in the ridge at about 12,000 feet, offer- 
ing a flat place with firm snow that was suitable 
for camp. The area was small, less than half an 
acre, a completely clear snowfield unmarked by 
animal prints. 

The slopes on the side of the ridge were precipi- 
tous, falling several thousand feet to the Barun 
River on the north and the Kasuwa River on the 
south. We made camp, pitching two light tents, 
had dinner around an open fire, and retired just 
after dark. The evening was calm. 

Shortlv before dawn the next morning, Dr. Emery 
climbed out of our tent. He called excitedly. There, be- 
side the trail we had made to our tents, was a new set 
of footprints. While we were sleeping, a creature had 
approached our camp and walked directly between 
our tents. The Sherpas identified the tracks without 
question as yeti footprints. 

We immediately made a full photographic 
record of the prints before the sun touched them. 
Like the conditions Shipton had encountered, the 
surface consisted of crystalline snow, excellent for 
displaying the prints. These conditions were local- 
ized to our camp area, and were the result of the 
effects produced on the depression by the sun and 
the winds of the earlier days. The prints were 
clearest in the middle of the depression, directly 
beside our trail, where some ten to fifteen prints, 
both left and right feet, revealed the details of the 
toes and the general morphology of the creature's 
foot. Some of the right footprints were actually on 
our previous trail, making them difficult to inter- 
pret; other prints of the right foot were distinct. 

The prints measured approximately nine inches 
long by four and three quarters inches wide. The 
stride, or distance between individual prints, was 
suprisingly short, often less than one foot, and it 
appeared that the creature had used a slow, cau- 
tious walk along this section. The prints showed a 
short, broad, opposable hallux, an asymmetrical 
arrangement of the four remaining toes, and a wide, 
rounded heel. These features were present in all the 
prints made on firm snow, and we were impressed 
with their close resemblance to Shipton's prints. 

We then proceeded to explore the rest of the 
trail left by the creature. By the direction of the 
toes on the clear footprints, I determined that the 
creature had come up the north slope. I investi- 
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gated these prints first, following the trail back 
down the slope. Because the north slope received 
less sun, it was covered with very deep snow, and 
the tracks consisted of large punch holes in the 
snow, revealing little detail. I descended several 
hundred yards, but the heavy snow made walking 
impossible, and I was forced to cling to the slope 
with my hands; the creature must have been ex- 
ceptionally strong to ascend this slope in these con- 
ditions. From a vantage point, I could look down 
the trail, which continued toward the bottom of 
the valley in a direction generally perpendicular to 
the slope, but there seemed little advantage in 
climbing farther down, and I returned to the top 
of the ridge. 

From our camp, the tracks continued out onto 
the south slope, but here the increased exposure to 
the sun had melted most of the snow, and there 
were bare patches of rock and alpine scrub which 
made following the trail difficult. We walked far- 
ther up the ridge toward Kongmaa La to get a 
view of the trail from above, and discovered what 
appeared to be the prints of the same creature 
coming back onto the top of the ridge. They 
crossed back and forth several times. Here the 
ridge was covered with low bushes which enabled 
deeper snow to accumulate, and the prints were 
again confused punch holes. The trail then went 
back down onto the south slope, and we attempted 
to follow, but lost the prints on the bare rock and 
scrub. The slope was extremely steep, and search- 
ing for the prints was arduous and dangerous. We 
realized that whatever creature had made them 
was far stronger than any of us. 

We considered the possibility of a hoax per- 
petrated by our Sherpas, but discounted it, realiz- 
ing that the Sherpas were not capable of making 
the full trail of prints we could see from the top of 
the ridge. They would not have had the time. We 
also doubted their ability to make prints which 
were so consistent with each other and which so 
closely matched the yeti footprints that we were fa- 
miliar with from photographs. 

We sent word with one of the Sherpas down to 
the other members of the expedition. Jeffrey 
McNeely, expedition mammalogist, came up to the 
ridge later and made plaster casts of the prints. 

During the following three days, we kept a care- 
ful watch for the possible reappearance of the 
creature. We made a new camp farther up the 
ridge, and spent the days examining other snow- 
fields. At night, taking advantage of a bright moon 
that clearly illuminated the surrounding slopes, we 
watched from the front of our tent for possible 
nocturnal activity. There were no further signs. 


pon reflection, there are several aspects of 
this incident which constitute valuable ad- 
ditional information about the yeti: 

l. The circumstances eliminate the hypothesis 
that all yeti prints are the function of melting by 
the sun or wind erosion. We know that the prints 
were made during the night of the seventeenth, or 
very early on the morning of the eighteenth. We 
photographed them before sunrise. We knew wind 
had not affected them, since a 
comparison of our own footprints 
made on the morning of the eigh- 
teenth with our footprints made on 
the seventeenth showed little, if 
any, distortion. 

2. The primts are not referrable 
to a local animal. During the ex- 
pedition, we devoted special efforts 
to examining all large mammal 
prints made in snow; we noted 
possible variations produced by 
different snow conditions, terrain, 
and activities of the animal (i.e. 
running, walking, ete.); a photo- 
‘graphic record was made. As pro- 
fessional biologists with extensive 
experience in the Himalayas, we 
feel we can eliminate any possi- 
bility that the prints were made by 
any known, normal mammal. 

3. The prints support the hypothesis that the 
various yeti reports refer to one species. The prints 
are similar to those photographed by Shipton, dif- 
fering only m being smaller, with a shorter hallux, 
and perhaps indicating an immature or female 
yeti. (Sexual dimorphism, that is, difference in size 
between the sexes, is known from Gigantopithecus 
and many other primates.) 

4. The prints support the hypothesis that the 
yeti is an ape. Like Shipton’s photograph, our 
prints show a foot morphology typical of Pongidae. 

5. The arrangement of the prints supports the 
hypothesis that the yeti uses bipedal progression. 
The prints demonstrated a left-right-left-right pat- 
tern; there was no overlapping; there was no indi- 
cation that more than two appendages were used 
in making a lengthy series of prints. 

6. The weight of the creature that made the 
prints is less than or equal to the weight of an av- 
erage man. My footprints (I weighed approxi- 
mately 185 pounds, including winter clothes and 
boots) were slightly deeper, suggesting that the 
creature weighed about 165 pounds. 

7. The circumstances support the hypothesis that 
the yeti is nocturnal. 


Man 





The Yeti 


8. The creature displayed some inquisitiveness, 
since it made a detour along the ridge in order to 
enter our camp and pass between the tents. It is 
possibly significant that the creature appeared to 
be immature. 

9. The track of the creature supports the hy- 
pothesis that the yeti inhabits the forested regions. 
The tracks came from the heavily forested valley 
of the Barun, and rather than going in the direc- 
tion of the higher snowfields, 
crossed the r:dge and appeared to 
be continuing back down toward 
the forests of the Kasuwa. 

10. The circumstances suggest 
that the yeti is very strong and 
well adapted to traveling across 
the Himalayan topography. 

11. The prints lend credibility to 
the general theory of the yeti. 
Their resemblance to the numer- 
ous footprints previously reported, 
such as Shipton's, which were 
made twenty-one years before and 
a long distance from Kongmaa La, 
suggest a uniformity of data 
strongly indicating the existence of 
an unknown creature in the Hima- 
layas. 


Based on this experience, I be- 
lieve that there is a creature alive today in the 
Himalayas which is creating & valid zoological mys- 
tery. It is possibly a known species in a deformed 
or abnormal condition, although the evidence 
points to a new form of bipedal primate. Or per- 
haps an old form—a form that man once knew and 
competed with, and then forced to seek refuge in 
the seclusion of the Himalayas. 

Even though I am intrigued with the yeti, both 
for its scientific importance and for what it says 
about our own interests and biases, I would be 
deeply saddened to have it d:scovered. If it were to 
be found and captured, studied and confined, we 
might well slay our nightmares. But the mystery 
and imagination it evokes would also be slain. If 
the yeti is an old form that we have driven into 
the mountains, now we would be driving it into 
the zoos. We would gain another possession, an- 
other ragged exhibit in the concrete world of the 
zoological park, another Latin name to enter on 
our scientific ledgers. But what about the wild 
creature that now roams free of man in the forests 
of the Himalayas? Every time man asserts his mas- 
tery over nature, he gains something in knowledge, 
but loses something in spirit. |j 
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IWO NIGHT POEMS 


Il. EVENING HAWK From plane of light to plane, wings dipping through 
Geometries and orchids that the sunset builds. 
Out of the peak's black angularity of shadow, riding 
The last tumultuous avalanche of 
Light above pines and the guttural gorge, 
The hawk comes. 


* * * 


His wing 
Scythes down another day, his motion 
Is that of the honed steel-edge, we hear 
The crashless fall of stalks of Time. 


* * * 


The head of each stalk is heavy with the gold of our error. 


* * * 


Look! look! he is climbing the last light 

Who knows neither Time nor error, and under 
Whose eye, unforgiving, the world, unforgiven, swings 
Into shadow. 


* * * 


Long now, 
The last thrush is still, the last bat 
Now cruises in his sharp hieroglyphics. His wisdom 
Is ancient, too, and immense. The star 
Is steady, like Plato, over the mountain. 


* * * 
If there were no wind we might, we think, hear 


The earth grind on its axis, or history 
Drip all night like a leaking pipe in the cellar. 


by Robert Penn Warren 


II MIDNIGHT OUTCRY Torn from the dream-life, torn from the life-dream, 
Beside him in darkness, the cry bursts: Oh! 
Endearment and protest—they avail 
Nothing against whatever is so 
Much deeper and darker than anything love may redeem. 


* * * 


He lies in the dark and tries to remember 

How godlike to strive in passion and sweat, 

But fears to awaken and clasp her, lest 

Their whole life be lost, for he cannot forget 

That the depths that cry rose from might shrivel a heart, or member. 


* * * 


How bright dawns morning!—how sweetly the face 
Inclines over the infant to whom she gives suck. 
So his heart leaps in joy, but remembering 

That echo of fate beyond faith or luck, 

He fixes his studious gaze on the scene to trace 


* x * 


In the least drop spilled between nipple and the ferocious 
Little lip-suction, some logic, some white 

Spore of the human condition that carries, 

In whiteness, the dark need that only at night 

Finds voice—but only and always one strange to us. 


* * * 


The day wore on; and he would ponder, 

Lifting eyes from his work, thinking, thinking. 

Of the terrible distance in love, and the pain, 

Smiling back at the sunlit smile, though shrinking 

At recall of the nocturnal timbre, and the dark wonder. 
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AT THE 
FULTON MARKET 








by William W. Warner 


It's the place to go for soft-shell crabs that 
hours ago swam in Chesapeake Bay. and 
for fresh fish of every description. 
Needless to say, the Fulton Fish Market 

is scheduled to be demolished. 
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ver forty thousand soft-shell crabs are 

served each year to patrons of Jack and 

Charlie’s 21 Club Restaurant in New 
York. The first soft crabs come from North Caro- 
lina, are seldom more than three inches across, cost 
as much as eight dollars a dozen wholesale, and 
begin to appear on the 21 Club menu at a 
much higher price in late March or early April, 
just as the novelty of fresh shad roe is wearing 
thin. By May, the larger supplies from the 
Chesapeake Bay, which yields more crabs than 
any other body of water in the world, begin to 
come to market. 

Much of the Chesapeake Bay catch—70 million 
pounds, or over 200 million crabs, is a “good year” 
average—goes to freezer plants. About 40 percent 
of the Bay's delicious blue crabs end up in frozen 
crab cakes, deviled crabs in plastic shells, soups, 
and even in a distilled crab-juice essence used to 
fortify the flavor of fish sticks and other TV dinner 
specials. Frozen crab utilization, moreover, in- 
creases every year. What this means is that ex- 
quisitely fresh, same-day-as-caught crabmeat, 
which is one of the world's great refections, may 
soon be very hard to come by. Worse, the in- 
comparable Chesapeake soft crabs (the soft-shell 
crab of commerce is merely the familiar blue of 
our Atlantic seaboard, taken soon after moulting) 
could totally disappear in the live or fresh form. 
Such a possibility would be nothing short of gas- 
tronomic catastrophe to many of our most cele- 
brated French chefs. *The American soft crab is 
fabulous," says Michel Sellier, former chef to Am- 


bassador John Hay Whitney and now owner of 
Washington's popular Café de Paris. "There is 
nothing like it in the world. It is one of your na- 
tional treasures. To freeze it is a desecration." 

But, happily for all gourmets, the traditional big- 
city markets of our East Coast are holding firm. 
They insist on freshness, whether in crabmeat or 
soft crabs, and still get a significant portion of the 
Chesapeake catch. The city market wholesalers are 
both professionals and connoisseurs, men who 
know the quality of fresh crabs as well or better 
than the Chesapeake watermen who catch them. 
Only at their stands can the urban consumer be 
sure that the crabs he buys today swam in the Bay 
yesterday. 

Washington's Maine Avenue, Baltimore's Whole- 
sale Fish Market, Philadelphia's Market Center, 
Boston's Fish Pier—each has its own character and 
special interest. But to see fresh crabs and other 
creatures of the sea in greatest plenty and variety, 
to witness fishmongering at its vigorous and blas- 
phemous best, it is necessary to go to New York. 
Ride a patiently secured cab through deserted 
streets or a long awaited subway train to a point 
on the East River not far south of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Here, in an area comprising 250 yards of 
pier frontage and four small city blocks, is Amer- 
ica's oldest continucusly operating marketplace. It 
began in the-seventeenth century as a general mar- 
ket area in the fields of lower Manhattan, conve- 
niently located along a narrow stretch of the East 
River where boats crossed with farm produce from 
Long Island. After a fire in 1821, the New York 





Gazette successfully urged a more specialized role 
and in time it became the Fulton Market Whole- 
sale Fishmongers Association, Incorporated. 


he day begins at Fulton Market at two in 
the morning. At that hour the big trailer 
trucks that have been arriving through the 
night start serious battle for the best parking posi- 
tions under the columns of the East River Drive. 
Invoice men may already be looking over the day's 
stocks. Lights go on here and there deep within 
the cavernous “Old Shed," an ironwork and corru- 
gated steel exuberance, backside to the river and 
front to South Street, built in 1894. In little offices 
tucked under its roof, the owners or managers of 
the older firms—Frank Wilkisson, Lockwood & 
Winant, Wallace, Keeney and Lynch—are changing 
into their traditional white aprons with drawstrings 
at the waist, even though they will spend most of 
the day at their books. They look down from small 
picture windows to the long lines of their stands, 
which extend in parallel rows for one hundred feet 
from the back of the building out into South 
Street. Some few journeymen may already be 
trundling ice or heavy fish boxes. But it is early 
yet. If the morning is cold and damp. the place to 
be is the Paris Bar and Restaurant, corner of 
South and Peck Slip, which at this hour extends a 
warm and friendly beacon. 
The Paris Bar and Restaurant occupies the 
ground floor of Meyer's Hotel, a brick building 
constructed in 1873. Upstairs are lodgings for 
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forty-five pensioners, fifteen dollars a week, and 
the offices of the Fishery Council and Board of 
Trade Association. Directly below these offices is 
the Paris’ grand salon. It contains both a bar and a 
lunch counter, and gives off to a smaller side room 
with tables that are used more for dice and card 
games than for eating. Throughout the early morn- 
ing hours these two rooms are crowded with jour- 
neymen of all ages, from young men with long 
hair to tattooed older seamen who may once have 
worked on fish boats that no longer come to Ful- 
ton Market. They talk loudly, wear short rubber 
boots, and have bailing hooks slung over their 
shoulders in such a way that the points pierce their 
clothing, very macho. They are also friendly and 
inquisitive. 

"Hey, what are you, friend, from the newspapers 
or something? Looking for a little atmosphere?" 

"You innarested in scallops, friend?" A voice de- 
taches itself from the rest, low and conspiratorial. 
“You heard about the New Bedford draggers, din't 
you? All out on strike. Well, I got a friend, he's 
holding some nice scallops." 

A crap game is in progress in the side room and 
the neon-lighted lunch counter is jammed. A pale 
girl with Slavic features and a wiry-thin black man 
with a facial twitch are handling breakfast orders. 
Potatoes, ham, sausage, eggs, most anything, in 
fact, except fish. Towering over all is the bar, the 
pride of the Paris. Heavy, dark-stained oak, thirty 
feet long, and backed by three tall mirrors framed 
with matching oak and crystal sculpture, its like is 
not to be found in all Manhattan. Unfortunately, 
by city regulations, the bar cannot open until eight 
in the morning. Nevertheless, a barman is standing 
down at one end, where the cash register is. Look 
closely and you will see the journeymen taking 
partially filled coffee cups over to him. He adds a 
strong shot of anisette under the counter. What 
comes out is coffee royal, a traditional Fulton pro- 
prietary. It is the top-of-the-morning elixir, what it 
takes to open the market. 

Finish your breakfast, let the coffee royal warm 
your insides, and walk out into the market. It is 
three o'clock. The tempo is picking up. All the 
suppliers’ trucks are in, parked so tight that it is 
impossible to walk between them. Big rigs they 
are, bearing checkerboard designs of numerous in- 
terstate license plates. Some have come long dis- 
tances: Merritt Island, Florida; Valona, Georgia; 
Provincetown, Massachusetts; St. John. New 
SP a aa Gag: 
William Warner's book about the Chesapeake Bay crab 
fisheries, Beautiful Swimmers, will appear early in 
the spring. 
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Brunswick. The drivers are impatient; they want to 
turn around and get out of city traffic before 
dawn. Lights are now on everywhere in the Old 
Shed, the New Market, and the brick buildings 
across South Street. The stands, in fact, are ready 
for business, although heavy selling will not start 
much before five. 

The opening of the market is a great spectacle. 
As the journeymen rip apart wooden boxes or 
wax-board cartons, there comes into view a veri- 
table still-life aquarium, a feast of nature morte. 
There are the Lilliputian species. Fresh sardines 
and delicate whitebait, beautifully packed in 
golden-bronze buckets. Also the Gargantuans. 
Huge bluefin tuna, for example, 600 pounds or 
better, with red, raw meat. Tell the man how much 
you can use, and he’ll cut you a chunk to size. Or 
twin-eyed halibut, largest of the flatfishes, bedded 
down in ice and in sturdy individual boxes, the 
weight scrawled in black crayon outside: 128, 294, 
381 lbs. Almost as big are the basslike jewfish. 
Large-mouthed, goggle-eyed, and coarsely scaled, 
they look like comic strip caricatures of a fish, or 
what the little boy getting a lesson from his father 
reels in, so big it overwhelms the rowboat. Now 
you must call them “warsaws.” “The Jewish people 
is some of our best customers,” a vendor explains. 
“You better believe they buy a lot of fish. Carp, 
buffaloes, sable, whitefish, you name it.” 

There are some familiars, too. Red snapper, 
Florida snook, striped bass, bluefish, and Boston 
scrod, the latter so fresh-looking you almost want 
to sample it raw. Then come the odd ones, fish 
you never expected to find in a market. Not just 
octopus or squid, but deep-sea anglers and monk- 
fish from the permanent night of abyssal depths, 
known generally as “bellyfish” around the market. 
And sand sharks or dogfish. “Sure, the Portugees, 
the Italians all eat dog. It’s good eating meat, don’t 
kid yourself.” 

The buyer trucks are arriving. Sun Hope Kee 
from Mott Street, Victor Fish and Hotel Supply, 
Joes Clam Bar, and the big trailer truck from 
Waldman’s in Montreal. All shapes and sizes, and 
some with Chinese characters. 

To stroll and observe becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. The hand-truck traffic is thick. And anyone in 
a proper business suit is tabbed for a new buyer, 
an easy mark, perhaps, who doesn’t know the mar- 
ket. 

“Can I help you, friend? Or you looking for lo- 
cal color?” A salty old journeyman poses the ques- 
tion. He wears a knitted black watch cap, has most 
of his front teeth missing, and knows that brokers 
from Wall Street or the nearby Cocoa Exchange 
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like to come over now and then just to look 
around, curious-like. 

“Here comes the biggest man in Chinatown,” he 
says. “How you doing, Joe? Here, my friend, meet 
Joe Fat. He is very honorable. He pays the top 
dollar. All Chinese people is honorable. I never 
seen a Chinese tief. Except maybe once in Hong 
Kong, I seen a tief." 

A swollen-faced woman approaches, wearing two 
overcoats, brown cotton stockings, and shoes 
stuffed with newspaper. She is pushing a super- 
market shopping cart and uses a wooden stick with 
a barbed metal point to retrieve truck-squashed 
fish off the cobblestones. "That's your scavenger," 
the old salt adds. *Years ago, you had a better 
class scavengers. You didn't mind giving them 
some damaged product the end of the day. Now 
all you got is smokies They live up under the 
Bridge. Drink wine, heat up a pail of water, throw 
a fish into it." 

A noisy dispute sucdenly erupts at a neighbor- 
ing stand. The manager evidently has the corner 
on the dwindling scallop supply and is holding 
back for his favored clients. The language is very 
blue, revolving mostly around incest in every pos- 
sible combination. There is a ritual quality to the 
utterances, though, that takes out most of the sting. 
The whole is a bit of theater, you suspect, a parab- 
asis that must be played out many times during a 
busy day at Fulton Market. There is one final 
burst of obscenities, the pnigos, or choker, of this 
particular comedy, and the frustrated buyers walk 
away to hoots and ca:calls from a chorus of jour- 
neymen. The haggle is over, as quickly as it began. 


ome twenty firms handle crabs in one form or 

another at Fulton Market. Typical of the 

older generation of managers is Harold Aar- 
onson of the Berman Fish Company. Harold oc- 
cupies stand number 31 in the New Market, an 
undistinguished concrete structure next to and with 
the same basic plan as the Old Shed. His upstairs 
office has a picture map of Maryland's Eastern 
Shore which is badly faded in spite of repeated ap- 
plications of shellac; a group photograph of the 
last Fishery Council annual picnic and outing held 
at Bear Mountain, New York, in 1939; and a fa- 
miliar carved wooden sign which reads: 


Behold the Fisherman! 

Mighty are his preparations! 

He riseth up early im the morning 
And disturbeth the whole household. 
He goeth forth full of hope, 

And when the day is spent, 


At the Fulton Market 


He returneth home smelling of strong drink. 
And the truth is not in him 


Harold Aaronson does not bother with crabmeat 
or whole hard crabs. “I don’t like hard crabs for 
the same reason I don’t like chicken,” he says in 
well-modulated Brooklyn cadences. “Too much 
work preparing them, and then the meat sticks in 
your teeth.” Aaronson also refuses to handle frozen 
Alaska king crab. “The king crab market don’t af- 
fect us. You are talking about two different things; 
the closest thing to a king crab is a lobster.” Like 
most Fulton stand managers, he finds the greatest 
challenge in selling soft crabs. “But you got to 
know your product,” he warns. “You would be 
surprised what some of the pzckers pass off." Har- 
old learned about soft crabs back in 1938, when a 
supplier friend of his on the Virginia Peninsula got 
sick. “Look, Pm from Brooklyn," Aaronson will 
protest. *But there I was, down in Hopkins, Vir- 
ginia, in the middle of the Depression, shedding 
crabs for five dollars a week." He seems pleased to 
recall those days, and will tell you that things are 
not what they used to be in kis business, since the 
packers no longer have the necessary patience to 
nurse soft crabs into prime market condition. (A 
fine soft crab ready for market is very rarely 
caught in nature; instead, “peelers,” or crabs show- 
ing certain subtle signs of readiness to shed their 
bony exterior skeletons, are held for a number of 
days in floating pens, watched constantly until the 
moment of moult, and then quickly fished out, 
since any soft crab left in the water will harden its 
new shell very rapidly.) 

"In the old days they sent you a tray, it was a 
pleasure to handle," Aaronson adds. "Today, the 
young people, thev don't have time to shed a qual- 
ity crab. There should be more uniform standards; 
the suppliers are not adhering to market measure- 
ments. Some you can talk to like a Dutch uncle; 
some you can't. Look, here! Here is something 
what I got for a joke from a friend. Me and this 
party, we are good friends, but we were always 
having arguments about the measurements." He 
holds up a large and finely carved measuring stick. 
It is inscribed “To my cheat friend Harold,” and 
has notches indicating the various soft-crab market 
sizes, from the little “mediums” and “hotels” that 
measure three to three and a half inches across the 
body, to the big “whales” and “slabs” of five and 
five and a half inches respectively, all grossly exag- 
gerated. 

“Yes, there ought to be better standards," Aar- 
onson concludes. “A striped bass in New York has 
to be sixteen inches, nose to spike. You get a 
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21/25 pack of shrimp, you know you're getting 
twenty-one to twenty-five shrimps to the pound, no 
funny business about it. Now with the crabs, scme 
days you can make more on twenty-five boxes 
than you do on a hundred. If we had a more uni- 
form product, we could do better and get a little 
more room, a better spread, you might say. That 
way the supplier's happy, I’m happy, and the cus- 
tomer’s happy.” 

For a more tolerant view, or the opinions of 
Fulton Market's principal crab dealer, there is 
Johnny Montauk. “You want crabs, friend, vou 
gotta see Johnny Montauk,” the journeymen tell 
you. “Johnny, he’s the king of the crabs.” 


manager of Montauk Seafood Co., Inc., 96 

South Street. “My folks come from the Island,” 
he says, explaining the name. Johnny is the 
archetype of a younger generation of Italian-Amer- 
icans who have risen to prominence in the market 
since the days of the legendary Joe “Socks” Lanza, 
who had to fight his way in as a journeyman. 
(Prior to the 1930s, Fulton Market had a solid 
Anglo-Irish hegemony.) Johnny is a graduate of 
CCNY night school with a major in marketing. He 
uses such modern conveniences as an off-hours 
telephone answering service and correctly charac- 
terizes Montauk Seafood as “your biggest outlet 
for soft crabs in the country.” Johnny also sells live 
baskets of hard crabs, having discovered that New 
York’s southern blacks, Chinese, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Greeks, and his fellow Italians like to steam 
and prepare crabmeat at home. He is thirty-eight 
years old, of strong build, and has handsome dark 
eyes that are tired and languorous, when discussing 
thievery or other discouraging aspects of Fulton 
Market, or alert and darting, when he senses a 
good sale or goes out for a stroll to look over the 
competition. On a good day he will sell 100 to 140 
boxes, or over 18,000 soft crabs, and as many as 
150 bushels of the hard-shells, ninety or so to the 
basket. 

“I sell to Sardi’s, Fraunces Tavern, a lot of your 
big name restaurants,” Johnny tells you. “Also the 
top retail shops. I’m into frozen soft crabs, too. I 
have two accounts in California and sell maybe 
30,000 dozen a year. Years ago you would find 150 
boxes per market stand every day, of the fresh soft 
crabs, that is. Today you can’t get that kind of vol- 
ume. Too much is going off to the freezer plants. 
Frozen soft crab is a tremendous industry, now 
bigger than the fresh, growing all the time. It takes 
care of glut periods. But it can also disguise a poor 


|: Montauk is in fact John Catena, owner- 
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product, and I would hate like hell to see the fresh 
crabs go.” 

In winter, Johnny concentrates on clams, mus- 
sels, and Long Island mariculture oysters. But his 
heart is not so much in it. “Your customer, how 
can he tell one clam from another?” he asks. 
“Now, with the soft crabs, you are making a more 
visual-type sale. You’ve got to be able to show a 
good, clean-looking product. Some of the buyers, 
they know something about a crab.” 

On the busy days, when most of his crabs have 
been sold by mid-morning, Johnny may decide to 
make one of his periodic inspection tours of the 
market. To accompany him on such an expedition 
is a special treat, although there are many false 
starts and great patience must be exercised 
throughout. 

Out in the front part of his stand, which is a ga- 
ragelike storage area typical of most South Street 
locations, a fat man wearing a checked flannel 
shirt says, “Break me a box, Johnny. I don’t need 
more than six dozen jumbos.” 

Johnny shoves a soft-crab box into view, rapping 
on the top with his fist. 

“Hey, none of that,” the prospective buyer com- 
plains. 

“What’s the matter?” Johnny protests. “I got to 
wake them up, don’t I? Crabs got to have a little 
sleep, same as you or me. What do you think I 
am, a faith healer or something, restoring the 
dead?” He takes the cover off the box and removes 
a tray. "Look here! You won't find any better this 
time of year. Okay? You got it, Frank, you got it! 
Two trays jumbos!" 

Out on South Street, the confusion hits you 
hard. Buyers and sellers move about like a giant 
colony of amoebas, exchanging some form of hid- 
den signals as they pass close or bump into each 
other. Shouting truck drivers pull in and out of im- 
possible spaces, journeymen continue to rattle their 
hand trucks, and an increasing number of scav- 
engers search among mounting piles of broken 
boxes or other spoil. Johnny takes in the scene 
with one broad sweep of his arm as we start our 
walk. 

"The Police Department says there's no crime 
down here," he observes. *But you should see what 
goes on! Two weeks ago, there's a gang broke into 
B & G's freezer, right next door to me. They came 
through my bathroom and got $30,000 worth of 
shrimp. Last year they hit Crown Shrimp for 1500 
pounds. That's even more. Went through three dif- 
ferent buildings, maybe four or five walls. We cal 
them *The Engineers.’ " | 

As we pass Sloppy Louie's Restaurant and round 
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the corner onto Fulton Street, one of Johnny’s men 
stops him and asks if maybe he shouldn’t buy 
some crabs from another stand. Johnny agrees, or 
at least tells him to have a look around. “Sure, we 
sell some, one to another,” he explains. “It might 
be that you are low on a certain item halfway 
through the day and the market is still strong. So 
you send out your journeyman to get some fast 
prices. Then maybe you buy from an associate; 
maybe you don’t. Also, along the way, my man, he 
can perhaps get a few orders, a few instructions. 
That's what I call notes to myself on market condi- 
tions, notes for the future. Sure, you may sell a lot 
of same-day stuff, but more than that, you’re pick- 
ing up orders for tomorrow, the next day, or even 
next week. With the suppliers, you do business by 
contract. In the old cays there used to be more 
consignment. Some still do it. But no one who de- 
pends solely on consignment can make it in this 
business. Especially with the soft crabs. You have 
to contract with many different suppliers. You got 
to move around; you got to know where and when 
to buy.” 

Walking past Sweets Restaurant, where you can 
get the best broiled fish in New York, Johnny may 
turn off Fulton to Front or Water Street on the 
back side of the market complex. In this area and 
nearby Schermerhorn Row are some of the classic 
four-story “humpback” buildings that are believed 
to be the oldest commercial structures in New 
York, some dating to the late eighteenth century. 
Today they are occupied mostly by shellfish deal- 
ers, filleting or smoking concerns, and a number of 
fresh-water fish houses. Here it is much more quiet 
than in the Old Shed or on South Street, so 
Johnny chooses this point in the tour to explain his 
marketing philosophy. | 

"[ sell by implicaticn," he says. *I think for the 
customer. The heart o? this job is knowing what 
some 400 customers might be wanting each day of 
the week. Look, let me put it this way. There's 
fourteen guys here selling clams, right? Well, the 
buyers, they get up at four o'clock in the morning 
and come down to the market. They're sleepy. 
They're confused. They are supposed to be getting 
the best clams, but what do they know about it? 
Why, it’s an emotional experience, a trauma for 
the buyers. So, what I do is, I take decision-mak- 
ing off their minds!” 

Johnny is warming to the subject. Asked about 
disagreements or haggling with buyers, he will 
stoutly protest that such tactics are a waste of time. 
“No, no, you don’t ever do that," he maintains. “I 
don’t take any of this ‘Have you got this; what 
price is it? Hell, no. I just come up to you and say 
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At the Fulton Market 


[ve saved you a bushel of crabs. Note that I do 
not ask if you want it. Instead, I say I have got 
something really good, special for you. It’s a favor 
to you, in other words.” 

Striding down Peck Slip, back toward the main 
market area, Johnny spots a customer. “Here, 
watch this," he says. “Hey, Leo, a jumbo tomor- 
row? Break down a bit. The whale run is over. I 
got a nice bag of necks and a tray of jumbos for 
you tomorrow." 

“You do?" says Leo sourly. He makes a well- 
known upward gesture with his middle finger. 

"You're goddamn right I do!" says Johnny, re- 
turning the gesture. 

Leo goes on his way. 

"That's a sale," Johnny explains. “In the absence 
of any negative comment, in the absence of any 
specific indications to the contrary, you consider it 
a sale." He scribbles on an order chit and puts it 
in his pocket. 

"Another thing you got to think about is moving 
your product fast." Johnny adds, as he turns the 
corner into South Street and enters one of the 
smaller garagelike stands selling oysters and clams. 

"Smell anything funny?" Johnny asks, loud as he 
can. 

I agree. The odor is very strong. 

"You're damn right it is,” Johnny says. “Now, 
you don't have to be too bright to know what's go- 
ing on. He's holding his product too long!” By 
now Johnny will be almost shouting. The proprie- 
tor, of course, notices. 

"Herman, I want you to meet my friend here. 
He's the new health inspector." 

Herman is taken in. His face registers genuine 
panic, so much so that compassion forces me to 
smile and explain it isn't so. Johnny is pleased 
with his joke. 

The last stop on Johnny's iaspection tour is usu- 
ally at Shore Shellfish, Pier 17, East River, a small 
and rather dilapidated building standing by itself 
on the waterfront. Here his kid cousin Dave Ca- 
tena, who was among the first to introduce Cardi- 
soma guanhumi, the purple-colored and hairy- 
legged land crab of the tropics, to an astonished 
market, carries on his business. Dave is an energet- 
ic young man who walks with a bouncy jive step 
and brims over with good anecdote. He wears a 
neck chain with a religious medal, uses the Fulton 
language at its richest, and is so good-looking that 
you think he should have played the nice guy in 
Mean Streets. 

Ask Dave how he got started with the tropical 
land crabs and you are in for quite a story. He 
was up in the barrio one day, you see, and there 
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was this guy with all these crazy-looking crabs run- 
ning around in a pen in the back of his store. Muy 
rico, the guy says, and he's getting good money for 
them, too. So Dave and his partner, they fly dcwn 
to Haiti, rent a car, and drive all to hell and gone 
for two days, not seeing a single crab. Ready to 
call it quits they were, when all of a sudden they 
see a native walking along the road carrying one 
of the big things in his hand, all tied up with 
vines. 

"So we slam on the brakes and I jump all over 
him," Dave recalls. “I’m yelling at him, my part- 
ners yelling at me. The native must have thought 
we were going zoo. Finally, I say like ‘take me to 
your leader’ in sign language, and he gets it. We 
meet his foreman and he’s got a whole fuckin’ cor- 
ral full of the crabs, maybe 500 dozen.” 

Johnny, who has heard it all before, often gets 
impatient at this point. “Look, I been away from 
the office too long already,” he says. “I got to get 
back and do my orders.” But there is seldom any 
stopping his young cousin. 

“That was in September a year ago,” Dave con- 
tinues. “I got my first air shipment in October. | 
took a bath. It was too cold and the crabs dicn’t 
survive the trip. Now, I’m doing better. I fiy them 
in from Haiti, Venezuela, St. Thomas, all the Ca- 
ribbean islands. Sell 300 dozen a week: I could do 
5000 if there was the production. But, boy, have 1 
got problems! The Board of Health! And the god- 
damn customs at JFK! They’re so dumb out there, 
they don’t know enough even to put the crabs in 
the shade. I have lost more goddamn crabs in cus- 
toms. Sometimes I think I should get into frcg's 
legs. I want to get in touch with some domestic 
frog breeders, right here in the old U.S.A. 

“Well, so long, pal," Dave finally concludes. “T’ll 
give you some good crabs the next time. Juel/as. 
they call them. It’s mostly the one big claw that 
you eat. Muy rico." 

South Street is now very empty, except for :he 
accumulated litter of one day's buying and selling, 
which can be rather spectacular. A big compressor 
truck from the Cantalupo Carting Corporation is 
Starting to attack it, in fact. Fulton Market is the 
toughest garbage run in town, the journeymen ell 
you. 

Johnny strides through his stand area back to his 
private office. “I sold out early today," he reflects. 
"So maybe I was in too low. Listen, I’m telling 
you, it took me a long time to learn the pricing 
structure here. There are many factors. First of all. 
there is history. What was it yesterday? What’s 
changed since yesterday? Is there dn increase in 
supply? A decrease? What is the composition of 
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the product? Look, it's going to rain this afternoon 
on Long Island Sound. It's going to be foggy, so 
the clam catch will be curtailed. That's why I al- 
ready bought extra today on the littlenecks. Then 
you got to keep an eye on the competition. They 
are always out to cut you." 

Johnny is winding down. He stretches his feet 
out on the desk and tries to sum it all up. "It's a 
hell of a business," he says. “Some days you can't 
make more than two dollars a tray. Think of it! 
Two lousy dollars for three or four dozen crabs. 
People down the Bay think we rake it all in here. 
They should try it some time! In the gluts, very of- 
ten, you have to sell at cost, just to move the prod- 
uct. Sometimes you can't even give the stuff away. 
You just have to dump it. Take right now, in mid- 
summer, the market is not so hot. Some restau- 
rants are closed, the kids are in camp, and a lot of 
people on vacation. I’m waiting for September. 
The market gets a little shot in the arm then. But 
meanwhile I got my ethnics, my foreign clientele. 
You know what kaki means? That's oyster in Ko- 
rean. 

"Look, this is my dictionary. I made it myself." 
Johnny is holding up a little notebook with foreign 
phrases, Oriental language characters, and columns 
of numerals. "I got a working vocabulary in Chi- 
nese, Japanese, even Korean. Also the Mediterra- 
nean languages, which come easy to me. It's good 
customer relations. More than that, though, I get a 
jump on the other guys. Competitors are always 
hanging around, eavesdropping. It drives them up 
the wall when they can’t understand what I’m say- 
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Restaurant will be filling with the luncheon 

crowd, mainly brokers from Wall Street. 
But Johnny has already put in a ten- or eleven- 
hour day. It is time to clean up and go home to 
Queens. : 

"Chai jin, pal, chai jin," he says. “That’s 'good- 
bye' in Chinese, you know." 

Outside, the herring gulls are waiting on the Old 
Shed roof, way up where a gilded bluefish weath- 
ervane used to turn creaky in the wind. The big 
Department of Sanitation water truck is rumbling 
down South Street, shooting out a hell of a spray 
to either side. Mostly the water just shoves the 
stuff aside, out of the way a little. Sometimes a lin- 
gering journeyman, too, right on his ass, and that's 
pretty funny. Last big laugh of the day. And the 
choicest obscenities for the driver, of course. 

Steel-shuttered doors are rolling down. The Ful- 
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You have-every right to expect 
extraordinary quality when you pay 
your good money for a stereo 
console. So, let us assure you. That's 
what you get in a Zenith. Inside and 
outside. 

Inside, the unique Allegro sound 
system. lt delivers a clear, rich, natural 
sound. With the specially designed 
tuned port that frees much of the deep, 
rich bass often trapped inside many 
other systems. You are embraced by 
a full, pure sound that can be 
compared to what you enjoy in a good 
concert hall. 


Such sensitive equipment 
deserves superbly crafted furniture. 
Cabinets rich with detail, like the 
elegant look of intricate hand carving 
on the Country French design shown 
here. All the Allegro cabinets display 
the warmth of genuine and simulated 
wood, in fine grained finishes. In a 
variety of Country French, 
Mediterranean and Early American 
styles. 

There's no skimping on the other 
components, either. Solid-state 
AM/FM/stereo FM tuner-amplifier. 
Precision record changer with 


A tuned port speaker system. 
Fine furniture detailing. 


Just two reasons why a Zenith Allegro 
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the Micro-Touch* tone arm. Built-in 
8-track tape player/recorder. 

And everything else you must have to 
hear the music right. With all the quality 
Zenith is famous for. And that's your 
best assurance that a Zenith Allegro will 
give you your money's worth. 
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The quality goes in befoi 


ton cats come out. Great prides of them, in fact, 
with well-defined territories. 

A watchman is pulling a long metal gate across 
the mouth of the Old Shed. 

The gulls fly down to the pavement. 

All the crabs have been sold. 


ulton Market is scheduled to be demolished 

in 1977. The Department of Ports and Ter- 

minals of the city's Economic Development 
Administration has drawn up contracts, totaling an 
estimated $20 million, for transfer of the stands to 
Hunt's Point in the South Bronx, where most of 
New York's produce markets have been located 
since 1968. 

Nearly all concerned with Fulton Market oppose 
the move and have long fought it. The Committee 
for the Preservation of Fulton Fish Market, repre- 
senting 95 percent of the stand owners, has repeat- 
edly petitioned the city to be allowed to remain. 
Solidly aligned with the owners is the United Sea- 
food Workers’ Union, which has itself commis- 
sioned architectural and engineering studies for the 
rehabilitation of the market area and possible solu- 
tions to its traffic problems. Both the owners and 
the union members have hopes that, at some point 
in the struggle, the neighboring financial district 
might lend a sympathetic ear. But Wall Street casts 
a covetous eye at the market's land. 

The South Street Seaport Museum has displayed 
an ambiguous position at best. It has done fine 
work in preserving some of the humpbacks on 
Schermerhorn Row and Front and Water streets, 
and has taken vigorous steps to preserve the area 
for cultural and recreational resources. But, as 
early as 1972, the Seaport Museum proudly an- 
nounced “. . . the final formulation of the transfer 
of unused development rights . . . worked out be- 
tween City, State, five banks and several corpora- 
tions” for all of Fulton Market. The museum's 
annual report for that year, in fact, thanked con- 
servationist Laurance Rockefeller for a generous 
gift which would permit the museum to continue 
its policy of designating some of the market’s old- 
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est buildings for possible reconstruction as art gal- 
leries, bookstores, craft shops, restaurants, and 
residences for artists. The gift would also enable 
the museum to draw up “a master plan for the entire 
seven blocks from the south side of John Street to the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the entire waterfront from Pier 
15 to Peck Slip,” which area comprehends all elements 
of the market and then some. 

“Officially, we are neutral,” staff members de- 
clare. “The market can stay or go as far as we're 
concerned. The ideal would be to have half a 
dozen or so of the stands remain and become part 
of the museum’s program.” 

“Tokenism!” replies Frank Mosco of the Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Fulton Fish Market. 
“All they want is a relic market! And who’s thinking 
of the human values, of all the three- and four- 
generation firms that will quit before they’ll move?” 

“The facts of the matter are simple enough,” 
Says Frank Corbin, public relations chief for the 
Economic Development Administration. “Over a 
year ago, the Fulton Fish Market Cooperative, a 
legally incorporated organization representing 
forty-three stand owners, signed a contract to move 
to the Hunt’s Point Food Distribution Center.” 
Corbin admits that some of the smaller stands may 
not survive. But he is convinced that the larger 
and more successful dealers will profit from the 
move and eventually be thankful for the distribu- 
tion center’s totally refrigerated buildings, truck 
bays for automated loading, railhead, and proxim- 
ity to interstate highways. 

The Committee for the Preservation of Fulton 
Fish Market sees a strong ray of hope in the fact 
that Hunt’s Point construction is far behind sched- 
ule. Only concrete foundations, bulkheading, and 
some pier work have been completed. Given New 
York’s day-to-day fiscal survival problems, some 
Say, it might just stay that way. 

But at present writing, the city is standing firm. 
It will enforce the contract. Fulton Market must 
go. “Oh, yes, there’s a lot of history down there,” a 
city official admits, rather airily. “But they had 
even more in Covent Garden and Les Halles, you 
know." [] 
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Pick up a hand-crafted 


Meals, at prices so low you'll think it's a mistake. Greece has 1,41 quee isles. With cruises und flichts' to many. One of the many faces of Greece. 


Get more than sunshine 


| Greece and the Greek Isles are bathed in sunshine 300 days 


a year. Ah, but Greece is more than mere sunshine. 
in re e ( e. Its a land with 4,000 years of history at every turn. 
€|  Youllclimb the white marble steps of the Acropolis, 

Greek National Tourist Organization | Athens sprawled beneath you. You'll visit fasc nating 
601 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 (212) 421-5777 Corinth and Marathon and Delphi. Roam the silent palaces 
627 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, CA. 90017 (213) 626-6696 | od (etn, herea E Ataan f NA 
In Greece, you'll dance to the soulful bouzouki music. 
| Sail or fly to fabled isles like Hydra, Corfu and Rhodes. 

And right now, Greece is an ever bigger bargain than 
| usual. Airfare is at its lowest. Beautiful hotels are $10 a day — 
| for two. Dinner, with wine, about $4. 
Address Call your travel agent. Tell him this winter, you re 
| looking for more than sunshine. 


Yes, l'd like more than sunshine this winter. | 


Please send coler brochures on Greece. 
Name 


ly cp idi, RENT REED. ^ ; There's no place on earth like Greece. 
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The Detroit concept: Make it look new. 


It's probably the most powerful word 
in advertising. 
And often the emptiest. 


Because it's been abused so much. 


Make a modest change in a product 
and right away it's NEW! 

Make two little changes and it's 
NEW NEW! 

Some advertisers have even gone so 
far as to label their products ALL NEW! 
Which, if you stop for a moment and 
analyze it, is somewhat redundant. 


Detroit vs. Webster 


Let's take the American car manufac- 


turers. And mind you, we don't mean 


to disparage their craftsmanship, be- 


cause the fact is, they do make some 
pretty fine automobiles. 

But their misuse of the word "new" 
would make Webster turn over in his 
grave. 


Last year, almost every major Ameri- 


can car manufacturer introduced new 


outsides on old insides. And spent gi- 


gantic advertising budgets promoting 
their NEW cars. 

(One manufacturer is actually about 
to launch a major NEW car introduction 
for an automobile that's been around 
in Europe for some time now, that 
they're merely making a few changes 
and slapping a sleek American body 
on.) 


Are these cars really new? Hardly. 


Sure, legally they can get away with 


calling them NEW. However, if the law- 


yers really wanted to be accurate about 


it, their advertising should carry a sen- 
tence that reads ‘OUTSIDE NEW ONLY'' 


The Secret Everybody Knows 


Now, we all know what" new" really 
is. Its no great, dark secret that you 





have to go to the top of the mountain 
to find out. 
Its simply that which hasn't existed 
before. 
In the case of an automobile, it's 
starting from scratch and totally rede- 
signing just about every single part to 
best fill your needs. Or rather, to best 
fill the needs of the driver. 

Which is exactly what we did with 
the Volkswagen Rabbit. 


Five Long, Hard Years 


Five years ago, we set out to design 
the car of the future. Which may sound 
like a cliché, but it happens to be true. 

We wanted to build the perfect car 
not only for today, but for the next 
twenty (maybe more) years. 

To do that properly, we had to start 
from ground zero, taking everything 
into consideration — primarily economy, 
handling, safety and comfort. 

Let's take economy. 

With the price of gas skyrocketing — 
and no relief in sight — we felt we had 
to build a car that didn't get good, but 
great gas mileage. 

And so we did. The standard trans- 
mission Rabbit gets an EPA-estimated 
38 miles per gallon on the highway— 
and 24 in the city. (Actual mileage may 
vary depending on type of driving, driv- 
ing habits, car's condition and optional 
equipment.) 

Big Mileage: No Big Deal 

Now theres nothing that extraordi- 
nary about getting high gas mileage — 
if you want to sacrifice performance 
(which is exactly what most cars do). 


But we cidnt want to. We felt we 
couldn't. More and more superhigh- 





it mean? 





The VW concept: Make it new. 


ways are being built every day and our 


car had to be zippy enough to negoti- 


ate them. 


Well, our engineers figured out a way, 


despite the 38 miles per gallon, to get 


the Rabbit from O to 50 in 8.2 seconds. 


To our knowledge, there is no other 
car in the world — none — that can give 
you this much gas mileage and this 
much acceleration together. And there 
may never be another one. 


A Good Handling Car Is a 
Safe Handling Car 
As far as handling goes, we didn't 


just stop at things like front-wheel drive 
for better tracking and rack-and-pinion 


steering (though they make the car han- 
dle so well we probably could: have). 


We designed, for example, a totally 
unique "independent stabilizer rear 
axle. Rather than bore you with the 


details right now, we think it will suf- 


€ Volkswagen of America. 


keep the Rabbit so compact on the out- 
side, yet so big and comfortable on the 
inside (it actually has the same amount 
of heod and leg room as some mid-sized 
American cars!). 


Curl Up With a Good Ad 


Most of the incredible features that 
we ve incorporated into this revolution- 
ary automobile we really don t have the 
space to go into right now. However, 
you'll get a chance to read about them 
in detail in future ads we're planning to 
run. We're certain youll be quite im- 
pressed. 

But what will impress you even 
more is stopping in at a VW dealer and 
actually seeing the Rabbit in the flesh. 
And, of course, driving it. 


Qo" 


fice to say that this axle significantly 
increases the stability of the car on 
rough roads. And therefore the safety. 

And speaking of safety, we gave the 
Rabbit features that you'll find on few 
other cars in the world. Like something 


called "negative. steering roll radius, 


which helps bring the car to a straight 
stop in the event of a front-wheel blow- 
out. "Dual diagonal brakes; which 
means that if either brake circuit 
fails, directional stability is main- 
tained. And a uniquely designed 
double-jointed steering column 
that breaks aside in the event 
of impact. 


How We Did 
the Impossible 


Our engine, by the way, is 
what's called a "transverse 
engine: Which means it's mounted 


sideways. That's how we were able to 


You see, if you're in the market for a 
new car, we think your hcrd-earned 
money deserves more than just the 
word NEW with an exclamction point 
after it. 

It deserves new, period. 
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IWO POEMS 


Being à dog & being treated like one 
except by Congress & the President's wife 
Being also a cat & being treated like one 
petted, purred at & feared 


I can't say who I am. I hang on to Catullus’ love for his dead brother, 
I love my living one, & there is art 

there is (scholarship) the finding of things out 

there is my wife & baby daughter. 


Tm not a baby: I'm a li'l girl’ 

she began two years ago to growl at me. 
‘Darling,’ I said, ‘you will always be my baby. 
As you stumble up the steps of Smith or Vassar 


grumbling in Latin, you will be my baby. 


I'm afraid you'll fracture hearts, in New Haven & Cambridge, 
with your natural wit & your built-in beauty 

got (darling) from your mother. So: take it easy. 

Let them proffer their best. But: do your best. 


Say nothing but politenesses. Try them out, give them a chance, 
in company & alone.’ 

The lady President of Smith’s final advice to her graduating class: 
‘And, girls, keep your legs together.’ 


May my beloved friend, your godfather Robert Fitzgerald 
from his eminence at Harvard & Ithaca 

often pray for you. And may you live long 

& sometimes visit my grave. 


by John Berryman 


SHERRY, & X OVERSEAS They had in common O & rum-&-coke 
(hers) & blackberry brandy (shudder, his) 
& a sullen selfhood; and no more O. 
She sought a how to put the message O 
that what had not been might gnash to its 2nd. 


She came to me to sing upon this theme, 

but a sorry declarative sentence was all my do. 
No altitude! no depth of loss! Only 

a vexed impulse of half-contempt despite 

my fondness toward her strong that this one hope 


in all her all but thirty years that this 

the surfaced thing should fizzle. 

Daughter, it was not yours; of whom I've seen 
only truly to /ove one spasm of courage. 

Your living must alter, nightly I pray. 

Apathy toward Limbo 


volcanic made this once, of which you said 
afterward you felt silly: ah you were wrong, 
awarding your being nothing, as usual. 

l'll dare my utter all for you. For me. 


Our Lord descend again on you, I at first light wish 
& now at 3 A.M. sober I beg. 

My dear, you too must bow down, unthinkable stance, 
& give up, & summon to you blindly trust, & pray. 
He always hears. Even I, in my degree, 

hear what you cannot say. 


T A | KING Paul Newman at fifty. One of America's 
most popular film stars casts a wry look at 

WIIH his profession, his future, and his wife's 

consuming interest in life insurance * 


PAUL Newman 
NEWMAN 





Bire e 4 N PROBST: You have appeared in four plays on 
by Leonard Probst Broadway, thirty-five movies, and directed two 
films. 

NEWMAN: Four. Gamma Rays, Rachel, Sometimes a 
Great Notion, and a twenty-two-minute monologue 
entitled On the Harmfulness of Tobacco, by 
Chekhov. 

PROBST: The first play you did was Picnic by Wil- 
liam Inge. And the first movie you did was no pic- 
nic, it was The Silver Chalice. 

NEWMAN: No, I refuse to deprecate that! To have 
the honor of being the worst picture made in the 
1950s, and to have survived! That is no mean feat. 
I think. I don't make any apologies for that any- 
more. 

PROBST: You took out an advertisement in Los 
Angeles apologizing for it at one point. Why do 
you not apologize for it now? 

NEWMAN: I’m a little more mellow and I’m not 
quite as feisty as I used to be. The first time it was 
shown on television, I guess, was fifteen years ago. 
| took a two-column ad in the Los Angeles Times 
with a kind of funeral wreath around it, saying 
that I apologize. 

PROBST: The Towering Inferno came out this year. 
I thought it would be a junk movie and it was a 
junk movie, but I thought it was a good junk 
movie. Also, The Sting made more money than 
any movie last year and it became the fourth big- 
gest moneymaker in. the history of movies. Another 
thing happened this year that may possibly be the 
most significant of all-you had a party called 
"The Big 5-0." 
NEWMAN: Oh! 

PROBST: We ought to record that—that's the 
sound of pain—human pain! What did you 
get for your birthday? 

NEWMAN: Well, Redford gave me a Porsche. 
The Porsche had hit a telephone pole side- 
Ways at ninety miles an hour. It had neither 
transmission nor engine in it, it was an an- 
tique version of an antique version. The 
cockpit was absolutely empty, it had no seats 
in it. It was sitting in my driveway with a 
ribbon on it. So, I merely had the whole 
thing compacted and put in a crate about 
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that big, and to the best of my knowledge its in 
his vestibule right now. I don't see how he could 
move it. It took five guvs to get it up there. 
PROBST: At the party. you gave a speech? 
NEWMAN: Not of any consequence. | pointed out 
the fact that I was very happy that there were no 
media people there. But I was also very happy 
with the media in general because they kept assur- 
ing the public that im the last twenty years Pd only 
shacked up with two people—Joanne and Redford. 
Then someone sent an article that had appeared in 
a newspaper saying Mr. Newman confessed he had 
only shacked up with two people! 

PROBsT: Who did you invite to the party? 
NEWMAN: My friends haven't really changed that 
much in twenty years. For the most part, they are 
screenwriters, actors, and people in the theater. 
Prosst: George Roy Hill was there, wasn't he? He 
directed you in The Sting, of course. 

NEWMAN: Yes. George and I have quite a mar- 
velous relationship. He is, I think, an extraordi- 
narily gifted man, he really has a concept of what 
a movie should be like. He has a great musical 
sense. He is loyal, affectionate, gifted, and the 
cheapest son of a bitch that I've ever met in my 
life. Thats why it's marvelous to play practical 
jokes on him. You know, he can never afford, 
emotionally, to retaliate. I sawed his desk in half 
in his office because he wouldn’t pay his bill for li- 
quor which he had borrowed from my office. That 
was kind of the begianing of everything. 

When I took over the direction of Sometimes a 
Great Notion, and was in bad shape because I did 
it involuntarily, he was the first guy to call up and 
say, “How are you?" I said, "I'm terrible." He said, 
“Pll be up.” He got in his airplane and flew up to 
Portland and said, “What do you want me to do?" 
I said, “I’ve got fifteen thousand feet of silent foot- 
age and I don’t even have time to look at it.” So 
he sat in the cutting room up there for three days, 
put the sequence tozether, and I said, “What do I 
need?” He said, “You need twenty setups, you 
need a point of view of the kid, you need his 
walking shot away. and so forth.” And then he got 
in his airplane and lefi. 

PRoBsr: How long can you continue to play a ro- 
mantic hero? 

NEWMAN: I don't know, but there's a little mustard 
left in the old fox yet! I think it’s all a combina- 
tion of emotional attitude and genetics. I don't 
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Leonard Probst, reporzer and critic, teaches 
drama at Manhattan’s New School, where this 
interview occurred. It will be a part of his 
forthcoming book, Ofj-Camera. 
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think I’ve ever felt better. I run a couple or three 
miles every day and jump in the river out in back. 
And the reason I run a couple of miles every day is 
that Joanne puts me on a rope at the end of a car. 
She's very interested in insurance. She will probably 
outlive me by twelve or fifteen years—and she would 
like all of it as quickly as possible. So she cracks the 
ice down there in the river every morning and makes 
sure I jump in, on the theory it will start my heart or 
stop it, one way or the other. 

PRoBsT: Can one go the Cary Grant route? Do 
you decide it's time to become a director or to por- 
tray not the architect, the romantic hero, but the 
builder. the character role, in future Towering In- 
fernos? 

NEWMAN: I don't know. Mction pictures being 
what they are today, I might very easily go into 
marine biology. There are two things working 
against the actor. One, if you've been in the busi- 
ness as long as I have, the audience will simply 
not accept you in certain parts. People will not ac- 
cept me with a black wig and a putty nose. That's 
not what they want to see. Two, there's an escapist 
kind of film which is very fzshionable now. The 
Towering Inferno is a perfect example. 1 knew that 
the quicker I got off the screen and the stunt man 
got on, the quicker the picture would start rolling. 
I knew it was going to achieve what it wanted to 
achieve—and that is to frighten people. It dealt 
with height, which is very fearful, and fire. The 
combination in creating a danger movie is irresist- 
ible. You call it a junk movie, and I say, yes, it 
probably is that, but it is a very distinguished junk 
movie. 

Prosst: Distinguished escapist movies are prefer- 
able to pretentious movies that take themselves se- 
riously? 

NEWMAN: I don't know what's happened in the 
theater, in television, in motion pictures. Writers 
exhausted themselves in the social upheaval films 
of the thirties and the forties, and in the kitchen 
drama. which was Bill Inge, which in a way was Tennes- 
see Williams, the psychological drama of Mommy- 
never - kissed - me - which - is - why - I -am - the - way - 
I-am. Television exhausted that very early, much 
before the cycle would have normally if it had just 
been theater. We're stuck now with no new vision 
of life that seems to be dramatizable. The play- 
wrights are exhausted, very much as the institu- 
tions in this country are exhausted. There's not a 
single institution in this country which isn't under 
attack. Congress, the presidency, the church, mar- 
riage, feminism, masculinism, the labor unions, 
corporations, all of them. There is nothing to re- 
place religion and marriage, there is nothing right 
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now to replace the kitchen drama, which, in terms 
of serious drama and serious theater. replaced the 
social-upheaval plays of Odets and Kingsley. The 
writers don't know what to write about. 

PRoBST: You recently made a movie, The Drown- 
ing Pool. How did you respond to that? 

NEWMAN: The Drowning Pool is really à contin- 
uation of the Harper character. I simply adore that 
character because it will accommodate any kind of 
actors invention. He can do the most outrageous 
things. He can be different characters in order to 
accomplish certain ends. He can put people on, 
he's got a great sense of humor, so I can horse 
around. It's just lovely to get up in the morning, 
it’s great to go to work, because you know you're 
going to have a lot of fun that day. 

PROBST: Is that character close to you personally? 
NEWMAN: No. There are very successful manner- 
isms from certain parts that stick to your own per- 
sonality. It may be a walk, it may be a way of lis- 
tening to people, it may be a story, it may be a 
way of sizing a person up. You finally wind up as 
being half what you are yourself and half fragmen- 
tations of the characters that you play, not the un- 
successful characters but the successful characters. 
PROBST: You are known for preparing very care- 
fully for roles—for The Sting you watched William 
Powell play the Thin Man. 

Newman: Well, I watched about fifteen of his 
movies. 

PROBsT: To observe how a con man plays a con 
man? 

NEWMAN: No, what I did with that. particularly, 
was just to watch the movies, with no idea of 
creating that character or anything anywhere near 
it. I think there are certain things that happen by 
osmosis, and that's what I depended on—for that 
part, at any rate. 

PRoBsT: What did you depend on for The Tower- 
ing Inferno? 

NEWMAN: When you create a role that you think 
is fairly close to your own upbringing, which mine 
was basically—Shaker Heights, Ohio, Kenyon Col- 
lege. Yale-and you get a part like the architect. 
there's nothing you need draw upon except your- 
self. When you get a part like Rocky Graziano or 
Hud or Hombre or the Battler, then you have to 
draw upon your own observations of other people 
or your own fantasy. The thing that I’m concerned 
about right now is that I’m running out of original 
things and I’m falling back on successful things 
that I can get away with. | duplicate things now. I 
don’t work as compactly as I used to work. simply 
because the demands aren't asked of ‘me anymore. 
PROBST: Is there a future for Paul Newman in por- 
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nographic movies? If a good writer-a modern 
Chekhov—were to come along? 

NEWMAN: Well, I don't think so. No, I’m not inter- 
ested in pornographic films, not because I have 
any modesty about them, but I’m not turned on by 
them. You may have seen me going into Deep 
Throat in a red beard . . . and a big hat. 

PROBST: You once said you were not as interested 
In concepts or messages as in creating emotions. 
Why? 

NEWMAN: Because I think there's so little genuine 
emotion. It's manufactured—pornographic films 
probably being the best example. A friend told me 
that some friends of his had come down to his 
place in New Jersey and had said, Here's five 
thousand dollars—you know where all the action is. 
make us a pornographic film. So he got four young 
ladies from Swarthmore—which I thought was 
rather interesting—and three or four volunteer 
truck drivers, and they made a pornographic film 
for five thousand dollars and brought it back into 
New York. The distributors, to a man, turned the 
film down. They said the people were having too 
much fun, it was done for their benefit and not for 
the benefit of an audience. And they simply could 
not distribute the film. 

My fantasy of making the perfect movie is very, 
very simple. You have an idea for a film. you 
work with a screenwriter or a playwright—it can be 
either a film or a play—you get a marvelously in- 
ventive director, and you cast it the way it ought 
to be cast, not because you have to cast it a cer- 
tain way. You get together and you have four in- 
credible weeks of rehearsal and then you shut it 
down. And no one ever sees it. That would be a 
marvelous movie. You never crank a foot of film 
and you never have an audience to come in and 
see it. 

PROBST: Don't you need public acceptance for 
what you do? 

NEWMAN: No. I don't need it anymore. There may 
have been a time when I did, but I don't need it 
anymore. 

PRonsr: What do you see as your work? Is it to 
act? 

NEWMAN: I’m not sure that I know anymore. 
There are severe limitations. A script came to me 
about nine months ago, about Robin Hood. He 
had just come back from the Crusades and he was 
over the hill and he was having trouble getting up 
over those walls. Maid Marian was forty-three, just 
out of a monastery. Incidentally, under certain cir- 
cumstances I can do a film if I can bring in a 
piece of material that will cost less than three mil- 
lion dollars. I get no salary; I participate much 


later, once the budget is in—and if it’s under three 
million dollars. they can't stop me from making 
the picture. 

PROBST: Terrific contract. 

NEWMAN: So, with this picture, they said, How do 
you plan to play it? And I said, Im not sure, I 
would want to look older and I will probably want 
to put on some weight, I will probably have a 
beard. And they said, Yes, we suspected as much. 
And they said the picture would cost about three 
and a half million dollars without me getting any- 
thing, because it is not a small production. They 
said, We can’t stop you from doing the film if you 
can bring it under three million, but we know you 
can’t do that. We simply don’t want you to make 
the film. They don’t want to see me play a part 
like that. 

PROBsT: You can only play parts in which you are 
recognizable, in which the image continues. But 
you've got to run three miles every day? 

NEWMAN: Oh. I don't mind that. Thats kind of 
fun. Tied to the car like that. 

PRoBsT: Do your children watch? 

NEWMAN: Watch what? 

PROBST: Watch Dad run? 

NEWMAN: Occasionally, not very often. Joanne 
likes to run, incidertally, when she's not dancing. 
We have a very pecular family. Joanne went on 
point when she was thirty-five—she will be the old- 
est ballerina to try Swan Lake. 

PROBsT: You have six children? 

NEWMAN: More or less. 

PRossr: How many o? them have become actors 
or actresses? 

NEWMAN: Well, my daughter Susan has just been 
cast in her first Broadway play. They've all taken 
the jump rather late. I don't think they wanted to 
be connected with the old man's shirttails. And my 
son Scott was in a guest-star role on Marcus 
Welby, his first part. 

Prosst: He was in Towering Inferno? 

NEWMAN: Yes. 

PROBST: Last year your son had given trouble to 
some sheriffs in California. What did you say when 
he called up and said, Hey. Dad, I’m charged with 
resisting arrest? 

NEWMAN: The incident with him was blown ail out 
of proportion. And I think that’s deliberate. The 
accusation is always on the first page and the re- 
traction on page nireteen. So what you're left with 
is the memory of the accusation without ever 
knowing really how the whole thing finally came 
out. 

PRoBsT: What do you do when you get a tele- 
phone call like that: 


Talking with Paul Newman 


NEWMAN: You go in the kitchen and you get 
about three ice cubes and you chill a beer mug 
and you sit there and think a while. Listen, there's 
not much you can do except offer what support 
you feel is required. 

The funny thing about it is, I got into acting be- 
cause I got thrown into jail. I was on the football 
team at Kenyon College. We always used to have 
brawls between the town's guys and the college 
kids. We used to swipe their girlfriends at the local 
gin mill. Those brawls, I thought, were great fun. 
You wind up with a black eye or a bloody nose, 
but no one had a chain and nobody had a knife 
and nobody had a gun and ycu knew it was on a 
one-to-one basis and there was a great sense of hu- 
mor because you'd see these guys on Monday and 
you’d try to knock out a couple of teeth the next 
Saturday night. It was part of the culture in those 
days. 

There was a big brawl out there and the 
quarterback and the first-line guard and tackle 
were thrown in the clink, and as they were taken 
out by the local gestapo, one of the guys threw me 


his keys and said, “Drive my car in,” and so I 


drove his car in about a half an hour later and 
went into the sergeant’s office, and I said, “Burt 
asked me to give you his keys.” He said, “Let me 
take a look at your knuckles.” So the door closed 
in back of me. Four were thrown out of school 
and two of us were placed on probation. And it 
was simply because I couldn’: play football any- 
more and I didn’t want to study that I went back 
into the theater. About ten days later I got my first 
part in a play there—this was my junior year—I 
was in ten subsequent plays as a result of that. I 
have the funny feeling that if I had never been 
thrown in the clink I would have become an eco- 
nomics major and would have been in a sporting 
goods business in Cleveland, Ohio. | 

Q (from the audience): Since vou are so bankable, 
wouldn't you have the power, more or less, to do 
what you want to do in the movies? 

NEWMAN: The Robin Hood thing is a perfect ex- 
ample. Not entirely. I get the best scripts, under 
the most prestigious auspices. And they are uni- 
formly bad. I have not read a serious film that's 
any good. I’ve read films that purport to be about 
serious things, and they’re simply no good. The big 
problem, of course, is, if you decide to do a serious 
film, whether it be about the United Nations or 
about the Indians or about homosexuality, if it's 
about a serious subject, then vou better make cer- 
tain that the material is impeccable. It doesn’t 
make any difference if you co a bad western, it 
doesn’t make any difference if you do a bad dis- 
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aster film, but if you do a bad film about a serious 
subject, you've done the subject a disservice. 
You've got to be three times as careful, and the 
writer must be four times as good, if youre going 
to do a serious film. 

PROBST: In The Towering Inferno, did you do those 
risky things we saw you do? 

NEWMAN: I tried to stay away from that. My the- 
ory about all of that stunt stuff is you do what you 
can do well. If you can't do it well, you don't blow 
the movie just to glorify your own ego. 

Q: What role did you find most challenging, and 
what did you like best? 

NEWMAN: There's a lot of difference. The thing 
that the critics don't understand and sometimes the 
public does not understand is, you may start off 
with a script which you have great hopes for. It 
may or may not come off. Do you give yourself 
more points for making something almost good out 
of something that's mediocre? Or do you give 
yourself more points for doing a picture like The 
Hustler, where the character was always there, in 
which it was just a matter of digging? I give mvself 
more points for a picture like WUSA than I do 
for The Hustler, because that part demanded a lot 
more. 

Q: What do you think of the Academy Award 
structure? 

NEWMAN: Well, it’s been a matter of common 
knowledge that the Academy Awards do not repre- 
sent what the actor would call any great critical ac- 
claim. I think it's important for, let's say, a small 
film. I think it was very important that Rachel was 
nominated. Not because it meant more monev in 
the coffers, but when I did that film, I had some- 
thing to prove, since the film had been turned 
down by every major studio. I wanted people to 
see it, I wanted people to see the material, I 
wanted them to see the performances. The Tower- 
ing Inferno winning the best special-effects award 
Is not going to make any difference. 

The Academy does some things that are out- 
rageous; for instance, Dede Allan is the best cutter 
in the business, but she works in New York. She 
has never been nominated for an Academy Award 
although she cut Rachel, she cut Arthur Pean’s 
film, she cut all of Kazan’s films, she cut The Hus- 
tler, yet she’s never been nominated because she’s 
a New York cutter, and the film editors are nomi- 
nated by Los Angeles film editors. 

PROBST: One of the things written about you is 
that you are a New York fellow, that you are the 
biggest actor in the movies not to live out there. 
and that because of your liberal tendencies you ve 
been nominated for four Oscars but the only Oscar 
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in your home in Westport, Connecticut, belongs to 
your wife. Would you take an award if they gave 
it to you? 

NEWMAN: I would have to weigh that very seri- 
ously. I don't know. At one point in my life, I sup- 
pose, an Oscar would have been very important, 
but I don't need the medals anymore. I'd probably 
be very indifferent unless it was for a very specific 
reason in terms of penetration. 

PRoBST: What do you mean, penetration? 
NEWMAN: Being able to make a film be seen. 

Q: What is your reaction to the New York critics? 
NEWMAN: What can I say about that? The critics 
have too much power. I'm not always certain that 
their credentials are better than ours in terms of 
judging something. But it works both ways. It has 
worked both ways with me. Without the notices 
Rachel got, it would have gone right straight into 
the sewer. By the same token, I thought they were 
rather harsh with, let's say, Gamma Rays. lt's very 
simple, you know: when things are good, the critics 
are great, and when they're not good, they're ter- 
rible. 

Q: Why do you prefer living in the New York 
area to Hollywood? 

NEWMAN: I can be much more private in Con- 
necticut. People can't catch up with you there as 
easily, and l've never liked the California scene. 
No, I can't say that. What I really like is mobility. 
I love California for about a year. I like Con- 
necticut for about two and a half years. The fact 
that I can move back and forth is a great luxury. 
We have a lot of options, and that's very pleasant. 
l've stayed here because New York was always ex- 
citing for me and I suppose even the memory of 
that odor still lingers although the activity is long 
gone. And I like the seasons. 

When Joanne and I used to come back in the 
middle fifties and sixties, I remember one time we 
came back over the Fifty-ninth Street Bridge and 
It was as though someone had dropped the flag or 
something. We both were quietly weeping into our 
beer, at just the joy of coming back to where the 
action was. Those were the days of live television, 
Chayevsky, Tad Mosel, Tennessee, and Arthur 
Miller, Bill Inge—and Off-Broadway was just get- 
üng started. And to leave that rather sterile pad 
out in California and come back here was a high 
point of the year. It isn't anymore, and I don't 
know whether I’ve become less susceptible to stim- 
uli like that or whether it’s deader. I suspect it’s 
deader. 

Q: What was it like working with Tennessee Wil- 
liams and Kazan in Sweet Bird of Youth? 
NEWMAN: It was really interesting. I was getting 


successful and very confident, and that's exactly 
the quality that Kazan didn't want. And the thing 
that I give him points for in terms of the play is 
the way he handled me. I learned a great deal 
from that. Whenever he would give me a piece of 
direction or whenever | would come over with an 
idea, he would say, “Paul, try this.” And Id say, 
*Okay." Or he'd come over to Geraldine Page and 
she'd say, “What if I try this?” and he'd say, “Try 
it.” And so we would play the scene, and then we 
would separate, and I would hear him go over to 
Geraldine and say, “Ah, right on!” I'd say, “God, 
I thought she was really off a little bit, that’s not 
what I expected her to do.” Then he would walk 
over to me and say, “Ah. try it again.” He was 
chopping me down. By opening night, it was mar- 
velous. I didn't have any security in the part at all. 
And that's precisely what he wanted. Tennessee 
was going through bad times then, really bad 
times, and I didn't see as much of him as I should 
have. 

Q: Do you feel acting studios help a young person 
who wants to be an actor? 

NEWMAN: The Actors Studio, whether they like it 
or not, has either credit or blame for what I’ve be- 
come as an actor. I certainly came out of a very 
academic background, which was not very helpful, 
and I learned everything I’ve learned about acting 
at The Actors Studio. But in those days it was 
known what was required of you. So the people 
who taught could teach you that. It was natural- 
ism, it was the school of Inge. Miller, and Tennes- 
see, and very realistic and emotional things on 
television, the Robert Mentgomery Presents and 
The Philco Playhouse. As the playwright flounders, 
the actor flounders, and the acting schools flounder 
because they don't know what's fashionable or 
what works. And so I don't know how valuable 
those schools are now. 

Q: Do you want to work with big American film 
directors such as Peckinpah or Bogdanovich? 
NEWMAN: I have no urge to work with any specific 
directors or actors. I only have a very real desire to 
find a script that's genuinely distinguished. 

Q: Do you think a director makes a film? 
NEWMAN: No. I don't think the director makes the 
film if the characters are interesting. The characters 
can carry a film, too. If the.story is good enough, 
the story can carry a film. I think there are prob- 
ably only two genuinely original filmmakers in this 
country, Kubrick is one and the other is Cassa- 
vetes. That doesn't necessarily mean. that they're 
good, but they're original. l've turned down a lot 
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of films because there's been a lot of violence in 
them—but it’s reflective of our times. I’m bored by 
it. That’s why I’m not interested in working with 
Peckinpah. 

PRossr: Does it bother you if an actor runs for 
political office? Like Ronald Reagan? 

NEWMAN: I don't like Ronald Reagan, but I think 
an actor shouldn't be denied the privilege of run- 
ning for public office because he's an actor, any 
more than I think an actor should be denied the 
privilege of campaigning for a candidate because 
he's an actor. 

Pnonsr: Have you become less political in the last 
year? I know you supported Ramsey Clark. 
NEWMAN: The whole country has become less po- 
litical. Pm getting tired. I’m going to leave it up to 
you people now. 

Q: How do you feel when you zre in a gathering 
with a lot of females who are oohing? 

NEWMAN: I'm faintly embarrassed, because what is 
created on celluloid has about half to do with me 
and half to do with what the playwright gives me 
to do. 

Q: The gay world sees your films as having a per- 
vasive theme—and Joanne's also—of a same-sex 
friendship. What about gay civil rights? 

NEWMAN: Well, if people can find serenity and 
peace and comfort among each other, I’m certainly 
not interested in what their sexual proclivities or 
their sexual interests are. In England they'll do 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday, they are not concerned 
about whether they're playing homosexuals, or les- 
bians, or anarchists, or fascists. They merely go out 
and play the characters. If that's what's being writ- 
ten, and it's interesting, then they'll do it. But | 
have a sneaking feeling that if I were to play a ho- 
mosexual, it simply would not be accepted by the 
audience, that they'd go away saying, Well, there's 
something fake about that. So, I am in a dilemma. 
Q: Do you feel you owe anything to your fans, 
such as autographs? 

NEWMAN: It's a matter of public knowledge that 1 
don't sign autographs. Mostly because you say, 
What do you owe?—well, I think I owe one thing. 
and that is to give the best and most competent 
performance that I can. To say that I am required 
by some kind of mystic law to be stopped every 
fifty feet on Fifth Avenue and be required to put 
my signature on a piece of paper, or if Pm having din- 
ner with my children in a restaurant, to be bothered. 1 
say, No, I’m sorry, those rules were made thirty or 
forty years ago, and I was not allowed to vote, I wasn't 
even around to voteon it. D 
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NUCLEAR AGE 
TURNS 30 


Two cities some 6500 miles apart bespeak 
the extremes of the age: Los Alamos, 
where a bomb called Fat Man was 
invented; Hiroshima, where it did its first 
terrible work. Thirty years after the 
Nuclear Age began, some of the inventors 
and some of the sufferers look back at 


what happened and wonder what lies 
ahead. 











Our illustration, by Steve Snider, borrows with appreciation from 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists and its ingenious symbol, 
The Bulletin Clock. It was conceived in 1947 and the hands were 
set at seven minutes to midnight to dramatize man's approach to 
nuclear catastrophe with the loosing of nuclear energy. The hands 
have moved forward and backward in the intervening years, 
depending on nuclear developments and the changing temperature 
of international relations. The closest it got to midnight, two 
minutes before, was in 1953, after the United States and the 
USSR exploded hydrogen bombs. Today the scientists reckon that 
the time is nine minutes before twelve, but at the speed with 
which the nuclear bomb is proliferating, it may be later than that. 
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I. Reunion at 
Los Alamos 


by Richard Rhodes 


n a recent day in late June, a warm day 

under clear, deep-blue skies, the city of 

Los Alamos, New Mexico, “The Atomic 
City," hung its banners out. Red, white, and blue. 
blown by the high mesa wind, they waved across 
Trinity Avenue, the city's main thoroughfare, 
named for the site of the first atomic explosion, the 
site most of us call Alamagordo; they waved at the 
east gate, where a Mexican restaurant now oc- 
cupies the gatehouse that formerly controlled the 
secret comings and goings of famous men: they 
waved from the county municipal building that has 
replaced with stylish glass and stone the jerry-built, 
pale-green barracks of Main Tech, where the 
bomb was dreamed and designed. Thirty years af- 
ter the beginning of the Atomic Age, thirty years 
after a few thousand men and women, working in 
secrecy against a deadline they measured not in 
dollars but in lives, changed the history of the 
world, Los Alamos was welcoming what the ban- 
ners called its “veterans and pioneers” home for 
reunion. 

The 30th Reunion of Los Alamos Veterans and 
Pioneers received little national attention. The 
President of the United States wasn’t there, nor the 
Secretary of Defense, nor even New Mexico’s two 
senators, though both wired messages of con- 
gratulations. The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the BBC sent commentators and camera 
crews, but ABC, NBC, and CBS passed the occa- 
sion by. Veterans and pioneers came anyway, 
nearly a thousand of them, cooks and scientists, 
MPs and lab technicians and engineers, men and 
women who remembered their years at Los Al- 
amos as the most significant years of their lives 
and wanted to recall them again. 

To the politicians and media who Stayed away, 
the reunion must have seemed as private a cele- 
bration of nostalgia and longevity as a local assem- 
bly of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, but it was 
much more. At Los Alamos in late June of 1975, 
not for the first time but possibly for the last, the 
men and women of World War II laid markers on 
the grave of a more heroic age. In that spirit of in- 
nocence, or in Disneyesque imitation, Los Alamos 
was named a National Bicentennial Community, a 
distinction it shares with the early cities of the 


American Revolution. Like the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Liberty Bell, the atomic bomb 
thus took its place as a patriotic artifact. 

The bomb that shriveled the scorpions and ta- 
rantulas on New Mexico's Journada del Muerto— 
the desert of the conquistadores’? “Journey of 
Death"; the bomb that vaporized the 100-foot steel 
tower at Trinity site, the site that J. Robert Op- 
penheimer named in allusion to one of John 
Donne's holy sonnets, in the hope that upon it the 
three-personed God would batter our hearts free of 
the evil of war; the bomb that, in his ignorance, a 
rancher on the other side of the mountains took to 
be an early and extra and miraculous dawn, was a 
crude, primitive machine. Fat Man, it was called. 
It contained two hemispheres of plutonium sur- 
rounded by shaped charges of high explosive. Its 
joints were firmed with Kleenex and its charges 
tightened with Scotch tape. It weighed, in its 
spherical steel casing, 10,000 pounds, but only one 
gram of its eighty-four pounds of plutonium com- 
pletely fissioned to produce its nuclear explosion: 
one gram, m, times the square of the speed of 
light, c?, equals E, 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent. 
So a few grams of heavy metal marked the end of 
a long and destructive war. We live in a time, Sø- 
ren Kierkegaard wrote m Either/Or, when the 
smallest causes produce the most immense effects, 
and large causes produce hardly any effect at all. 


I hose who count the atomic casualties and 
forget the dead of Normandy and Bataan, 
of Bergen-Belsen and Guadalcanal, count 
by a system different from that of the people of 
the reunion. The people of the reunion count back, 
not forward; for them, the outcome of their three 
years of work was an end, not a beginning, which 
is why they could gather in good conscience to 
commemorate it. “I think it’s grotesque,” said the 
CBC’s Mike Maclear of the reunion, and to the ex- 
tent that the people gathered there had the blood 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki on their hands, it was, 
but they didn’t see it that way, and perhaps they 
had reason. 

“It was a war,” said the widow of a veteran, 
“that you took personally. because you had broth- 
ers or a husband or friends who were off fighting 
it, risking their lives.” It was also a war gone fetid 
with the stink and the fear of death, a war of 
death marches and final solutions, of black head- 
lines in the morning paper and gold stars in the 
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windows down the block, of seemingly endless 
lines of Panzers and of Japanese soldiers who pre- 
ferred, rather than surrender, to fold themselves 
over grenades. “Soon after firing ceases,” a Japa- 
nese wrote before a banzai charge on the Aleutians 
in 1943, *birds are singing and flying around about 
the quiet and frozen ground. I will become a deity 
with a smile in this heavy fog. I am only waiting 
for the day of death." After three years of such a 
war, the atomic bomb seemed to those who de- 
vised it not a weapon of doomsdzy, but a weapon 
of deliverance. That it would burden mankind with 
the knowledge of the possibility cf its annihilation 
they can be forgiven for not having known. Only a 
few seem to have been granted that vision before 
the fact, the subtle and melancholy Oppenheimer 
first among them: he named the test site Trinity as 
a code, so that we would know he knew. 

The veterans and pioneers of the 30th Reunion 
remembered, as they gathered together again, an- 
other war. “You hear a lot of talk about World 
War II as a kind of holy war,” said one of the 
most perspicacious among them, “but you know, 
most of us, most Americans, had spent the pre- 
vious ten years, the Depression, bored out of our 
minds, and one of the things the war was was 
something to do." That statemeat was the most 
candid, or perhaps the most realistic, I heard; the 
people I talked to at the reunion were unanimous 
in their evaluation of their war work: it was neces- 
sary, they said, and important, and good. If we 
hadn't built the bomb; they said, the Germans 
would have. *We onlv did our duty," one man, an 
engineer, told me, echoing them all. 

Some people attend reunions, others stay away. 
Few of the men whom Los Alamos made famous 
attended the reunion. Many were dead—Oppenhei- 
mer, his ashes scattered on the ocean east of the 
Virgin Islands; Enrico Fermi, a cancer victim; 
Louis Slotin, the first to go, killed in a radiation 
accident in 1946—but most of those still living had 
long ago left their Los Alamos vears behind. Ed- 
ward Teller, out in California, announced his re- 
tirement a few weeks after the reunion, but he had 
left Los Alamos decades before to found his own 
weapons laboratory under goverrment sponsorship 
at Livermore, east of Berkeley, over the hills; em- 
bittered, some say, at Oppenheimer's stand against 
the development of the hydrogen bomb of which 
Teller was the leading theoreticien, convinced that 
the workers at Los Alamos were dragging their 
feet. 

It was the hydrogen bomb more than the atomic 
bomb that had divided the men who worked in 
such enthusiastic concert during the years of the 


Manhattan Project. Before President Harry Tru- 
man announced the decision to go ahead with its 
development in 1950, twelve leading scientists, in- 
cluding a number of Los Alamos men. had issued 
a declaration against such a terrible weapon: “This 
bomb is no longer a weapon of war," the declara- 
tion had said, “but a means of extermination of 
whole populations." 

Prominent among the names on the declaration 
was that of Hans Bethe, the physicist who had 
been responsible for the design of Fat Man's plu- 
tonium core. Bethe visited Los Alamos during the 
days of the reunion, but he attended few of the 
ceremonies. "It was disturbing to see the atomic 
bomb celebrated quite so patriotically," he told 
me. "Even during the war, I would say the major- 
ity of us had regrets. We felt we would be much 
happier if this had not succeeded, if we could have 
proved it could not be done. But I no longer have 
any regrets, because there was a chance that the 
Germans could do it. They were actually ahead of 
us in the early vears of the war, and then they lost 
their lead through mismanagement. So our fear 
was justified. Fission, after all, is a force of na- 
ture." After his initial hesitation, Bethe found sim- 
ilar reasons for working on the hydrogen bomb. “I 
originally decided not to work on thermonuclear 
weapons," he says today. “The main point that 
made me change my mind was Teller’s discovery 
of a method that could make it work. I realized 
that if we could do so, then the Russians could do 
so, and I didn’t like that.” 

One sensed, among the people of the reunion. 
their feeling of survivorship, the common coin of 
reunions, but behind that, one sensed their feeling 
of privilege, privilege not only to have participated 
in one of history’s most significant events, but also. 
by doing so, to have been spared more direct con- 
tact with the ravages of war. They did not fight on 
the front lines of World War II; they fought on a 
mountain-surrounded mesa of the high New Mexi- 
can desert, the alpenglow putting on a show every 
night as it turned the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 
across the Rio Grande Valley to the east, the 
blood-red of their Spanish name, *Blood of 
Christ"; the snow a fine powder through the cold 
winter days on their homemade ski run. Sawyer 
Hill; steak one night a week at Fuller Lodge and 
first-run movies at the two theaters that doubled as 
halls for square dancing and chapels for Sunday 
morning worship. The siren, “Oppie’s whistle,” 
sounded six mornings a week at 7 A.M., and they 
worked long, hard days, but there were weekend 
excursions with extra gasoline coupons that Gen- 
eral Leslie R. Groves, who commanded the Man- 
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hattan Project, insisted be set aside for them. 
When Oppenheimer traveled the United States in 
late 1942 to recruit the country's best young scien- 
tists, he told them the war would end the day their 
work was done: they came to the dusty mesa of 
Los Alamos, where the Corps of Engineers was 
still hammering up its rickety labs and apartments, 
with that high a sense of purpose. Physicists before 
World War II were as undervalued and poorly fi- 
nanced as astronomers are today, and built their 
experiments out of home-soldered copper tubing 
and sealing wax; at Los Alamos they would have 
the best that money could buy, as befitted the im- 
portance of their work. So also would those who 
supported them. 

The MPs at the Trinity base camp might prove 
their isolation by winning the Army's award in 
1945 for the lowest VD rate of any company in the 
world; the secret city on the mesa might carry on 
its activities surrounded by cyclone fences and 
barbed wire; but live the men and women did, 
dating and dancing, marrying, producing so many 
babies that Groves asked Oppenheimer to call a 
halt (a responsibility that the mesa's scientific di- 
rector wryly declined), riding horses up the Jemez 
Mountains to the broad meadows of the Valle 
Grande, the volcanic caldera below which Los Al- 
amos was built and the largest extinct volcano in 
the world, fishing, hiking, working out their ten- 
sions in tennis and baseball and football and vol- 
leyball and soccer games. And partying, drinking 
whiskey brought up on booze runs from Santa Fe 
and the Army's Greisedick beer, the bachelors in- 
vading the WAC quarters, the married couples tak- 
ing turns at progressive dinners while Edward 
Teller sat in the corner reading to the children 
from Alice in Wonderland and Klaus Fuchs did his 
somber best at “Murder” and charades. 

The water supply was never adequate, and 
toward the end they brushed their teeth with Coca- 
Cola; the coal furnaces filled the apartments and 
the barracks with soot; a polio scare temporarily 
closed the schools and frightened the mothers, who 
wondered if they would be allowed to take their 
children and leave if an epidemic broke out; their 
mail was censored; they could not visit relatives, 
nor could their children away at school visit them: 
but the difficulties only keened their appreciation 
of the privileges, and many of them came away 
saying that the Los Alamos years had been the 
best years of their lives. 

"There's old Greasy Groves," said a veteran at 
the slide show the reunion committee had put to- 
gether, and in a dozen scenes of wartime far be- 
hind the lines, General Groves clicked past, the 


man who built the Pentagon, the man who shep- 
herded the building of the bomb. And Oppenhei- 
mer, looking boyish and almost cachectically thin, 
looking not at all like the fiercely tragic figure he 
would later become, and Norris Bradbury, who be- 
came the Lab's postwar director, who guided it 
through the years of nuclear buildup and who was 
that day in Washington, unable to attend the 
show. And Gls posed together in groups, draped 
over jeeps or grinning together in civvies on leave 
in Albuquerque in 1945, and WACs in hairstyles 
that made the women laugh, and physicist I. I. 
Rabi, "the rainmaker from Hoboken," conferring 
with Ernest Lawrence, the inventor of the cy- 
clotron, and Enrico Fermi in his ubiquitous wind- 
breaker; but nowhere in the slide show was there a 
photograph of the bomb. The Army's grocery 
store, where wilted lettuce was shipped from Texas 
when it might have ccme up fresh from the truck 
gardens in the valley below: the drugstore where, 
over chocolate sodas, cates were arranged; but not 
the black desert tower and not the bomb. The unc- 
tuously cheerful narrator, a voice on a reel of tape, 
chattered on—“Hey, guys, remember this? Whoo- 
ee, didn't we have fun?"—but failed to mention the 
purpose for which the fun was compensation and 
from which the fun was relief, and perhaps it is 
asking too much that he should have. The bomb 
that the veterans and pioneers of Los Alamos built 
is today an antique; the Lab moved on long ago 
to other work. 


eorge Kistiakowskv, who was responsible 

for Fat Man's revolutionary implosion 
mechanism—the shaped charges of high 
explosive that squeezed its plutonium to critical 
mass—and who later became Lyndon Johnson's 
chief science adviser, remembers being surprised 
by the development o^ Los Alamos after the war. 
“I didn't go eagerly to Los Alamos,” he says. “I 
went hesitantly, because | didn't think the work 
could be finished in time. But I had no moral 
scruples then, because we were at war. and any- 
thing that could shorten the war made sense. I 
knew the implosion mechanism would work, but I 
was less confident of the nuclear reaction. That’s 
why I stood on top of the control bunker when the 
Trinity bomb went off, which wasn’t a very wise 
thing to have done. I regretted very much our 
dropping the bomb, but I was very influenced by 
Naval Intelligence estimates that the Japanese 
would fight on for six months or more and that in- 
vasion would be necessary. I know now that wasn’t 
so, that Intelligence had argued the worst possible 
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case. We shouldn’t have dropped the bomb over 
populated centers. 

"| didn’t anticipate nuclear proliferation,” Kis- 
tiakowsky recalls, “partly because I didn’t believe 
that nuclear power reactors would ever be eco- 
nomically feasible. I thought they were something 
exotic. I declined involvement in the thermo- 
nuclear. Disillusionment had set in by then. I dont 
trust statesmen, specifically including Kissinger, to 
have good judgment. The arms race horrifies me. 
With tens of thousands of nukes in our hands, in 
Soviet hands, and in other hands, miscalculation or 
accident is practically certain to happen. Let me 
remind you of the worldwide alert in 1973 that 
Schlesinger and Kissinger cooked up on the 
flimsiest of evidence." 

l've talked to many of the La»'s leaders during 
my visits there. Two of them—Norris Bradbury, 
now retired, and Louis Rosen, a graduate student 
during the war who worked on implosion and is 
now the director of the Los Alamos Meson Physics 
Laboratory—have described the changing fortunes 
of Los Alamos to me. 

"When I took over as director," Bradbury says. 
"the place was certainly in disarray. After all, there 
was a certain amount of argument that the place 
should be abandoned. Crimes against humanity. 
Even then the argument was going around that 
this should not have been done and Los Alamos 
should be left as a monument to man’s inhumanity 
to man. They were difficult times. Science was in 
the ascendancy. Lots of people here hadn't finished 
their formal education. We were losing our senior 
staff, and there were a great many people just 
standing around waiting for the best job offer from 
somewhere else. Nobody was being mean, they 
were just being human. 

"One has to be very proud," Bradbury contin- 
ues. "Things that seemed quite impossible in 1945 
had become very possible by 1950. The success of 
the hydrogen bomb itself was a major triumph. 
Getting that thing from whatever it was, twenty- 
one tons, down to some usable device was an occu- 
pation of the next half-dozen years, which people 
carried out with enormous dedication. We added 
other fields to weapons research. We managed to 
have a laboratory that earned for itself the reputa- 
tion of a major scientific installation. The nuclear 
physics that was done here was as well done as it 
was anywhere. The nuclear chemistry was beau- 
tiful. The publication record of the laboratory is, I 
think, extraordinary. 

“I would hope that someday the whole world 
would get out of ‘weapons research,” Bradbury con- 
cluded. “I’m surprised that it’s gone on so long, 
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thirty years, and nothing's happened. Thank God. 
I felt very strongly and still feel very strongly that 
the weapons business has to go on until we find 
something better. I don’t know that today you're 
getting the same technical results for vour dollar 
that you were getting in 1943-1944, when we 
changed the whole course of history for a relatively 
few million dollars. You certainly did something 
like that in '51 and '52. You've not done anything 
like that in the last twenty years. And of course 
you've got enough. The emphasis is much more on 
the improving of systems. Delivery systems. But 
eventually the world has got to get out of it." 

Louis Rosen sheds light on the question of how 
Bradbury turned Los Alamos from a war prcject to 
a permanent installation. “After the war," he says, 
"this place started to fold, to fall apart. Fortu- 
nately, Bradbury reversed the downhill trend on 
the rationale that this war's over, but things are 
not calm in the world by a long shot, and we 
could all see, looming on the horizon, a tremen- 
dous confrontation between the two political ideol- 
ogies in the world. It became obvious that the 
USSR had embarked on a tremendous effort to de- 
velop thermonuclear weapons. Well, we'd done 
some of that during the war, and when it became 
obvious that they were actively pursuing it, cuite a 
few of us became concerned that we not be placed 
in a situation where we could be blackmailed. 
Now, we were in a position where we could have 
blackmailed. anybody, but it was not in our moral 
code to do so. We were not at all sure that it was 
not within the moral code of other nations, had 
they been and were they to get into our position, 
to do what we felt we should not. And so we be- 
gan a rather intensive effort to see whether it was 
possible to produce weaponry using the fusion re- 
action rather than the fission reaction.” 

Rosen implies that even fusion weapons, hydro- 
gen weapons, are developed today to the point 
where they are more a matter of engineering than 
of physics. “More recently,” he says, “we began to 
think and talk about evolving beyond the weapons 
work. We felt that if we wanted to serve society, 
we'd better start paying some attention to things 
other than nuclear weapons. Because we were get- 
ting into a very powerful position as far as weap- 
ons were concerned. Hardly anybody in their right 
mind would dare to risk the destruction that would 
befall them if they fell upon us. And so, in the 
decade between the sixties and the seventies. were 
born many other initiatives. The Meson Fhysics 
Laboratory, the nuclear rocket program, the con- 
trolled thermonuclear fusion program, the high- 
temperature reactors, the program for geothermal 
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energy. I think in some respects, that was the 
golden era of conception. The golden era of ac- 
complishment we haven't achieved yet" Rosen is 
largely out of weapons work today, and has been 
for a decade or more, but the Lab is not. 


he work of unlocking nature to create cate- 

gorically new weapons of war came to an 

end long ago; in a sense, the veterans and 
pioneers at their 30th Reunion, men and women of 
middle and late-middle age, were gathered to me- 
morialize that end and to celebrate their part in it. 
More precisely, the work of unlocking nature came 
to an end sometime after 1952, after the United 
States exploded the first hydrogen bomb at Eniwe- 
tok and subsequently learned how to build a "dry" 
hydrogen bomb to replace the twenty-one-ton 
monstrosity, complete with its own cryogenic cool- 
ing system, that so frightened the Eniwetok observ- 
ers that Norris Bradbury considered keeping its ex- 
plosive yield a secret from the very scientists who 
had designed it. The test of Mike I at Eniwetok 
was reminiscent, in the surprise of its violence, of 
the test at Trinity. In both cases, as if protectively, 
the scientists who built the weapons under- 
estimated their destructive force. Oppenheimer 
thought Fat Man would yield only 3000 tons of 
TNT equivalent, and Bradbury thought Mike I 
would yield a million tons, and both men were 
wrong by an order of magnitude: Fat Man yielded 
nearly 20,000, and Mike I more than 10 million. 
Men who observed both tests expressed their sense 
of terror in identical words: “I thought the fireball 
would never stop expanding,” one of them said on 
each occasion. “I thought it would keep on going 
until it destroyed the world.” 

The effort that has continued since those early 
days has been a work more of refinement than of 
breakthrough. New bombs are still being designed, 
but they are new adaptations, not new types. At 
the Sandia Atomic Museum in Albuquerque, a 
place few Americans bother to visit and a display 
as chilling as anything offered at Madame Tus- 
saud’s, one can see the subtleties of packaging our 
designers have achieved. The two original bombs, 
Fat Man and Little Boy, are dwarfed by the first 
hydrogen weapon, a bomb nearly as big as a rail- 
road tank car, painted a dark, gloomy green. One 
walks down a row of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
casings watching them magically shrink in size and 
diversify in purpose, first bombs only slightly 
smaller than the behemoth hydrogen weapon of 
1952, then the much smaller “dry” bombs, their 
shapes increasingly aerodynamic, then rockets, tor- 


pedoes, anti-aircraft missiles, modest cannon shells. 

The later bombs are painted white; they look al- 
most cheerful. There is even, in a case the size of a 
steamer trunk, a device irtended for military dem- 
olition rather than militarv slaughter: it can be car- 
ried by two men, and would fit in the back of a 
jeep. Theodore B. Taylor, the former bomb de- 
signer whom John McPhee chronicled in his book 
The Curve of Binding Energy, once designed a 
bomb, never built, that would have weighed only 
twenty pounds, far less than even the plutonium 
core of Fat Man. Pointedly, the Sandia display is 
not duplicated at Los Alamos; the science museum 
there devotes most of ts rooms to demonstrations 
of safety systems and the peaceful uses of the 
atom. 

We hardly need new breakthroughs in weap- 
onry, and today the design of delivery systems 
takes precedence over basic research. Today our 
designers of war, or fores:allers of war, work to in- 
crease the accuracy of our delivery systems, accu- 
racy of delivery allowing, as it does, for weapons 
of smaller yield, weapons more portable and 
harder to track. 

The latest of their visions, revealed recently by 
Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger, is the 
cruise missile, a device no larger than an ordinary 
torpedo, which can travel 2500 miles and find its 
target within an accuracy of thirty feet. Hans 
Bethe, for one, finds tae cruise missile disturbing: 
*We don't need it. We have plenty of weapons as 
it is, and the idea of a far more accurate missile is 
very alarming, because it destroys our land-based 
missiles as a deterrent.” Nevertheless, the cruise 
missile could be, and probably will be, deployed 
throughout the world by 1980. It will confirm to 
certainty that ours is an age of missiles more than 
a nuclear age, because to control the proliferation 
of cruise missiles, we will have to negotiate new 
treaties, not banning atmospheric or underground 
nuclear testing—those treaties are already at hand— 
but limiting or banning the testing of missiles, a 
proposal that George Xistiakowsky, among others, 
made several years ago. “The arms race,” Kis- 
tiakowsky says, “cannot even be slowed down 
without restrictions on research and development, 
specifically restrictions om the field testing of mis- 
siles. All missile firings should be reduced by a 
gradual, programmed reduction over the next five 
years or so, reduced to a minimum consistent with 
maintaining existing systems. That will take out 
the most dangerous element of the arms race, the 
fear of the unknown, tbe fear of what the other 
guy's going to do." But the nuclear nations have 
not yet even begun examining such a proposal. 
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When they do, the SALT talks will have to begin 
all over again. 

A Yankee people first and last, we celebrate 
breakthroughs more than sophistications, and the 
increasing sophistication of our missile systems is a 
change in the fortunes of war that we have largely 
overlooked, dangerous and threatening though it 
has now become. How to keep those missiles out 
of the air is the central problem of the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, as certzinly as unlocking 
and then restraining the destructive force of the 
atom has been the central problem of the middle 
half of the twentieth century. It is as if, confronted 
by the truly irrational, confronted by the power to 
use forces of nature so destructive that they can 
hardly be imagined, we have concluded that the 
only way to control them is to shape them to as 
many diverse purposes as we can conceive, seem- 
ing thereby to give them order and organization. 
So we confine the irrational, keep the fear at bay. 
by rationalizing: these are not what they seem, 
much thought has been given to their purpose and 
their design, these are merely more efficient weap- 
ons, these are merely counters we reserve in the 
game of international affairs, and because we have 
them we will never have to use them. 

But they are what they seem, our tens of thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons, for all their increasing 
sophistication, as the men and women of Los Al- 
amos who built the first crude models knew. They 
are fire and death and the end of the human 
world, and they brood in their dark silos and tubes 
and racks and bays in a silence so shrill it has al- 
most deafened us. Unless momentarily roused by 
crisis or threatening alert, who among us thinks of 
nuclear war any more? The bomb shelters are dis- 
mantled, the survival biscuits shipped off to feed 
starving Africans, and even at Los Alamos the civil 
defense signs have been taken down. No people 
can live eternally threatened by doom, but whether 
we think about it or not, we still feel the threat, 
down at the bottom of our n:ghtmares, and in 
subtle ways it has changed us. We are not the 
same people we were in 1944; we cherish less hope 
for the future; our patriotism sours; at times of 
tragedy and in times of conflict our mouths go dry, 
because we have fashioned at last the means of 
our suicide, and having fashioned them, must look 
at the wicked things there on the table before us, 
must remember the thoughts we have thought 
about them and the fears we have felt, forever- 
more. *I am become Death, the Shatterer of 
worlds," Oppenheimer thought he heard Fat Man 
say; now death is everywhere, death is manufac- 
tured in quantity and shipped around the earth. 
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Somewhere in a museum is preserved a sealed jar 
that, legend has it, contains a portion of the origi- 
nal darkness that Jehovah visited as a plague upon 
Egypt to force the freeing of the Israelites. The jar 
cannot be opened, or the darkness would escape. 
In each of our nuclear weapons, similarly sealed, is 
a portion of death itself. Style them as we may, ra- 
tionalize them as we will, we only seem to forget: 
we know, and never forget. 


he veterans and pioneers of Los Alamos 

met, the second day of their reunion, for a 

barbecue at the city’s Knights of Columbus 
Hall, and drank Coors beer and talked of old 
times. Then, at seven in the evening, the sun still 
shining over the Jemez Mountains to the west. 
they walked in couples and small groups to the 
green park around Ashley Pond, the pond that the 
masters of the prep school that originally occupied 
the mesa had comically named for the school’s 
founder, a man named Ashley Pond. The pond is 
completely walled with masonry now, another his- 
torical artifact, and through the evening’s ceremo- 
nies ducks worked its waters, chasing down pop- 
corn that the children threw in. Above the pond, 
on the plaza before the community building, a 
band made up of Los Alamos students began a 
medley of patriotic tunes, faltered, and then struck 
up with enthusiasm “The Way We Were.” Holly- 
wood’s nostalgic tribute to World War II. 

The people of the reunion settled on the lawn 
on cushions and blankets, some of them dressed 
casually in pantsuits, slacks, Hawaiian shirts, some 
of them dressed in suits and floor-length gowns for 
the dance that would follow the evening program. 
I heard the group seated nearest me talking of re- 
tirement. People still sought each other out, wait- 
ing for the program to begin; they shook hands 
and filled in the missing years. There had been bus 
tours of Los Alamos during the day, and they 
spoke to each other of buildings torn dowr and 
events now become history. It should not seem cu- 
rious that most of them remembered the scientists 
with whom they worked as celebrities more than as 
men, celebrities with interesting quirks and pos- 
sessed of great authority: they were as susceptible 
to the postwar fame of Los Alamos, across the gulf 
of thirty years, as the rest of us have been. The 
price of meat and the ordeals of flower gardening 
occupied them more than the consequences of 
their war work, as they occupy us all. Even living, 
we forget what Lionel Trilling once called "the 
great hum and buzz of implication” that surrounds 
our lives. 
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A team of teen-aged boys played basketball 
against the side of the community building. Sev- 
eral hundred resident Los Alamos families had 
turned out for the program; they sat with their 
young children on the north side of the pond, the 
reunion people on the south. Civil Air Patrol stu- 
dents kept the sidewalk that circled the pond clear. 
Three hawks soared overhead on their last hunt of 
the day; the children ran lithe and healthy through 
the grass; the band played “God Bless America”: 
and then a costumed trio, the patriots of the 
American Revolution with fife and drum and flag 
and bloodied bandages, marched around Ashley 
Pond, cutting across the lawn to pass between the 
comfortable groupings of people, and as the thir- 
teen-star flag went by, a number of the reunion 
men almost involuntarily stood to attention, still 
remembering that reflex from three years of war 
thirty years ago. “The contributions made by our 
community to the nation are considerable,” said 
the chairman of the county council. The under- 
statement seemed both ironic and extreme. 

The Lieutenant Governor of New Mexico pre- 
sented the city with a state flag, and he had hardly 
begun to speak when one of the boys on the bas- 
xetball court set off a powerful firecracker that 
startled and even frightened the crowd. The police 
chased the boys off, and after that the Lieutenant 
Governor spoke to silence. He talked about the 
privilege of freedom and the work we would have 
to do in the future to keep that privilege. *In my 
own opinion," he said, “I think that our enemies 
are doing everything they can, day and night. to 
destroy our system of government." It was remark- 
able to hear Cold War rhetoric at Los Alamos. 
where most are liberal in politics despite the mili- 
tary nature of their chosen work. 

At fourteen minutes before eight the sun 
touched a peak of the Jemez Mountains and the 
air began to chill, but by then Los Alamos had 
been presented with three flags, and the Boy 
scouts of Los Alamos raised them on their flagpole 
in front of the municipal building while we stood 
and sang, timidly, the national anthem. 

By such ceremonies Los Alamos became a Na- 
tional Bicentennial Community, although before 
April of 1943 it did not even exist. The regional 
director of the Bicentennial Administration said the 
Bicentennial was “giving Americans a chance to 
take a new look at America, to look at the things 
that have made us grow to the strongest, most 
powerful, most envied nation in the world.” He 
didn’t say he meant the bomb—centrally important 
though it has been, when we are being spiritual we 
don't mention our nuclear arms—but what else 


could he have meant in that city on that day? And 
playing on the sidewalk in front of me I saw a 
small blond boy, slim and tanned, wearing a T- 
shirt with the words “Endangered Species" printed 
across the front. 

The reunion program that followed was per- 
functory. The air turned cold and people drifted 
away to their cars and their homes. Harold Agnew, 
the third and present d:rector of the Lab, a hard- 
line weapons man, talked about improvements he 
hoped to make, but the most he came up with was 
a meeting place for visiting scientists that would 
have to be built with contributed funds, where- 
upon he proceeded to ask for contributions. Agnew 
also said that the Lab was supported today 55 per- 
cent by nondefense spending and only 45 percent 
by defense spending, implying that Los Alamos is 
getting out of the weapons business; and in a sense 
it is, but. only because it and the other weapons 
labs have already polished off most or all of the 
weapons we presently believe we need. 

Los Alamos is not what it was, is no longer what 
Oppenheimer called *the finest laboratory in the 
world." “Los Alamos,” says Kistiakowsky con- 
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temptuously, *is a rather pathetic, isolated commu- 
nity, a strange never-never land." Nobel prizewin- 
ners, though they visit it from time to time as 
consultants, choose not to live and work there, nor 
are they needed there anymore. The labs have 
been moved from Los Alamos mesa to mesas far- 
ther south, the better to guard them, and by a 
transformation so commonplece in the United 
States as to seem almost banal, the town has be- 
come a typical American community, with band 
concerts and patriotic speeches and songs—as typi- 
cal. at least, as a community of weapons designers 
and scientists can be. 

But during its days of reunion, when the people 
who made its name feared throughout the world 
returned to remember the living they had done, 
Los Alamos was recalled to what it had been, the 
American prelude to Hiroshima. The two cities, 
Los Alamos and Hiroshima, exemplify the ex- 
tremes of the Atomic Age, extremes of brilliant 
technology on the one hand and terrible suffering 
on the other. Significantly, both peoples believe 
themselves chosen, chosen to bring a message of 
the brute necessity of peace to the world. Lj 


II. The Hiroshima Connection 


by Robert Jay Lifton 








A man's real possession is his memory. In nothing else is 
he rich, in nothing else is he poor. 
—Alexander Smith 


he night before leaving Tokyo for Hiro- 
shima, where I was to spend most of the 
month of May collaborating on a BBC film 
based on my book Death in Life, | had a vivid and 
disturbing dream. I was the head of a team of doc- 
tors about to examine a desperately ill child. We 
knew that the little boy would die, but our exam- 
ination seemed important for some obscure hu- 
manitarian purpose. The child's father, also a 
doctor, stood protectively at the bedside as I ap- 
proached, introduced myself and my colleagues, 
and reassured the little boy that I would not hurt 
him. Beginning the examination, I observed a large 
swelling that protruded from around his eye, and 
asked: “Does your eye feel as though it is swol- 
len?” Before the child could answer, his father re- 
sponded in a pained, angry voice: “Of course it 
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feels as though it is swollen—you can see that!” | 
felt upset by the father’s answer and very umeasy 
toward both father and son as the dream faded 
away. 

The dream expressed, among other things. my 
own painful uncertainties about approaching Hiro- 
shima once more. After all, we know that people 
died in the tens or hundreds of thousands, suffered 
from grotesque immediate radiation effects and are 
still suffering from deadly delayed effects, and that 
survivors’ psychological suffering, compounded of 
fear and taint, reflects their uniquely intense, 
many-layered, and above all, unending encounter 
with death. As the father of the little boy ir the 
dream—the other doctor, Hiroshima's own spokes- 
man-said to me, in effect, the distortion and death 
are fully visible to anyone. Additional exam- 
inations—more questions—these only humiliate fur- 
ther. 

At the heart of the dream is my inner question 
about the "humane purpose" justifying the exam- 
ination—or, in more general terms, the possible 
connection between Hiroshima and humanity. 

I was aware of considerable uneasiness at return- 
ing to Hiroshima, eight years since my last visit, 
and thirteen since my original six-month study. 
The images in the dream reflected conscious anx- 
ieties about again approaching survivors, or kiba- 
kusha (“explosion-affected persons"); about spend- 
ing my energies going “backward” rather than 
"forward" in time, while wondering whether J had 
anything more to say about Hiroshima; about the 
vicissitudes of historical memory—in them, me, and 
everyone else. How could I not question this fur- 
ther pursuit of a thirty-year-old memory—of what 
Elie Wiesel has called *a memory of a memory." 

Arriving in Hiroshima, I found that there, too, 
the "don't look back" impulse was strong. The dy- 
namism of the rebuilding process had been clear 
enough during my two earlier stays, but now the 
city seemed to have “taken off" into the post- 
modern future—high-rise, automated buildings 
everywhere; frantic vehicle and human traffic: a 
glittering consumerism propagated by the large 
department-store chains; and a greatly enlarged 
amusement section, with attractive bars and restau- 
rants and gaudily beckoning nightclubs, strip 
shows, and sex stores featuring “toys for adults.” 
All this may not be the “real Hiroshima,” but 
when one looks at it together with its busi- 
ness-industrial underpinnings, one can begin to 
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understand how the atomic bomb experience can 
(and for many in the city has) come to be viewed 
as an embarrassment, best ignored. As for the sur- 
vivors themselves, they are, as a group, aging, dy- 
ing off, becoming an increasingly small minority 
(90,000 in a city of 500,000) whose special history 
must begin to fade even where it is not actively 
swept away. 


felt the strangeness of my meetings with sur- 

vivors—thirteen years of silence between two 

intense encounters. It was like stepping out of 
a time machine—young men projected into balding 
middle age, teen-aged girls into settled housewives 
and mothers. Part of that time-machine effect was 
the dramatic change in economic status that at 
least some had experienced. One man, who had 
shown unusual dedication in helping people at the 
time of the bomb, and whom I had known as a 
middle-aged laborer, is now an old man in a very 
comfortable sitting room lined with the golf 
trophies of his son, an independent businessman in 
whose house the laborer lives out his retirement. 
Another, with injuries affecting the use of one 
hand and extensive keloid scars, whom I had 
known as a street vendor of postcards and atomic 
bomb mementos, now proudly demonstrates his 
small, aesthetically pleasing, and well-stocked bar. 
Like many hibakusha | talked to, they told me of 
having focused for some time upon everyday exis- 
tence—being comfortable, earning a living, getting 
on. While not without resentment toward the Hiro- 
shima majority who had never known their pain, 
they nonetheless felt their own need to let go of 
the past—or at least to concentrate sufficiently on 
the present to try to make up for what they had 
lost. One woman, also still carrying a keloid scar, 
but proud of all she had done to reconstitute her 
life, expressed a general sentiment when she said. 
“I would like my mind and spirit to be the equal 
of yours." 

None of this is surprising. One could hardly ex- 
pect people to wish to remain fixed in time for 
thirty years around an event that signifies only 
pain in the extreme. The change, over the thirteen- 
year period of my particular time machine. was 
exemplified by a survivor who, as a young clerk 
during my first stay in Hiroshima, spoke dis- 
approvingly of the children that he observed swim- 
ming in a nearby river: *Those who went through 
the bomb would never swim there. I remember 
passing that spot and seeing dead bodies floating 
on the water—burned and black dead bodies. 
Whenever I see that part of the river, I recall that 


scene." Now, however, *My thinking has changed. 
I have three children myself, and I often go to the 
Peace Park with them. where we play together 
with the pigeons." The symbolic shift is from the 
survivor's indelible image to a state in which plea- 
sure and play become permissible on the very 
ground of the holocaust. 

Yet something more nags at each of them— 
something having to do with the meaning of their 
experience and the possibility of connecting it with 
a world outside (and yet not outside) of that expe- 
rience. Even those most adamant about leaving the 
memory behind would always express quali- 
fications. One woman spoke bitterly of her disap- 
pointments and missed opportunities for marriage 
because of her keloid scars, and insisted, “I don't 
want to touch the past." But a little later she said, 
sadly and softly, *And yet, having stayed alive for 
thirty years, I would somehow like to make use of 
my experience. I would like to leave something be- 
hind me, some trace." 

We all, of course, have similar desires. The need 
to leave a trace is part of the universal aspiration 
toward continuity and connectedness, toward what 
I think of as symbolic immortality. But for Hiro- 
shima survivors, the trace one seeks to leave be- 
hind—the means of achieving what I am calling 
the Hiroshima connection—becomes mostly the 
story of one's exposure to nuclear annihilation. 
That story, or renditior of the human actuality of 
the atomic bomb experience, is precisely the rare 
commodity they possess. They and others sense the 
universal value of that commodity, but for hiba- 
kusha its potential for human connectedness (even 
recognition) is inseparable from something close to 
ultimate pain. The very combination, as a survivor 
explained to me some time ago, creates an added 
source of humiliation: “I always say, if anyone 
looks at me because | received the Nobel Prize, 
that's okay, but if my only virtue is that I was a 
thousand meters from the atomic bomb center and 
I am still alive, I don't want to be famous for 
that." To the perils of this double-edged historical 
memory and its double humiliation must be added 
that of repetition and “performance” in the telling 
of the story. The human actuality so desperately 
sought (and avoided) turns out to be as difficult to 
recreate as it is invaluable. The whole process is 
maintained by the survivor's profound need to find 
meaning in his death immersion on the one hand 
and the world's need for the Hiroshima story on 
the other—the latter always expressed ambivalently, 
fearfully, and very often aversively. Has there ever 
been a historical memory so complex and difficult 
in its relationships to “leaving a trace"? 
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here are, of course, certain survivors who 

give considerable energy and substance to 

that “trace.” For me, one of the most 
memorable experiences in Hiroshima was a visit to 
an orphanage headed by a Aibakusha social 
worker. His preoccupation with helping abandoned 
children stemmed directly from an indelible image 
of a dying child with its dead mother, both almost 
totally burned, and of his own failure to rescue the 
child. Next to a small shrine he called “the sacred 
place of the orphanage,” mother and child were 
represented by an exquisitely simple sculpture con- 
sisting of two rounded pieces of stone, next to 
which was a third, somewhat more elongated 
stone, representing a dying man to whose plea for 


water the survivor had not responded. Part of his 


daily ritual consisted of pouring water over each of 
the three stones, as if to offer now what he had 
been unable to offer then. One has the impression 
that this ritual helped energize his "survivor mis- 
sion," his *Hiroshima connection" with the needs 
of the people of that city. 

Others sought active connection beyond their 
city. An elderly poet, whose young son died in the 
bomb, told me how, thirty years later, “the dead 
still live in my mind." In one poem he described 
how “the blood of men and women has soaked 
into . . . every grain of sand." He sees himself as 
a witness whose mission is to make it possible for 
others to “feel close to these [atomic bomb] experi- 
ences." He sought to make his poetry available to 
Hiroshima schoolchildren, as well as for translation 
into other languages, and one could feel his frus- 
tration—the survivor's built upon the writer’s—at 
the limitations he encountered in dissemination 
and response. 

Another man (whom I had previously described 
as a "zealot-saint") has been conducting, for the 
full thirty years, an uninterrupted one-man cam- 
paign (following the death of a twelve-year-old girl 
from leukemia) against the bomb and its evil—or- 
ganizing and leading a children's group devoted to 
peace and to helping survivors; initiating a cam- 
paign that resulted in a monument to children 
killed by the atomic bomb, now standing in the 
Peace Park; writing letters to world leaders; and 
distributing paper cranes (symbolizing peace and 
long life) to Hiroshima visitors and correspondents. 
All this he did in his spare time, required as he 
was to gain his livelihood by working as a janitor 
in a school. Though undoubtedly a force in the 
city, his efforts were somewhat scattered and al- 
ways desperate. Now, he told me, he was busy col- 
lecting atomic bomb accounts of the most ne- 
glected group of survivors, the Koreans, long 
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victims of severe discrimination at the hands of the 
Japanese. A visit to his üny apartment told every- 
thing: a mountainous clutter of A-bomb memo- 
rabilia—newspaper stories, pictures, albums, books, 
boxes with unspecified content, and. above all, 
hundreds of thousands of paper cranes. Clearly he 
would never relent, and one wondered at what 
point the absolute requirements of his kird of 
atomic bomb connection would literally crowc him 
out of his living space, just as it had already ex- 
cluded everything else from his psychic space. 

And then there was the retired professor of eth- 
ics who has become an almost legendary figure in 
Hiroshima, conducting his “sitting protest"—cross- 
legged. straight-backed, silent—whenever any coun- 
try is revealed to have made a test explosion of a 
nuclear weapon. Concerning memory, he com- 
mented with the utmost simplicity: “I remember 
because I can’t forget.” His Hiroshima connection 
also begins with and remains grounded in the dead 
on whose behalf he sees himself sitting. But it 
must be hard for him to sustain his faith ir the 
forward-looking purpose of his protest, that of in- 
itiating what he calls “a chain reaction of spiritual 
atoms to overcome the chain reaction of material 
atoms." While neither international politics nor 
contemporary physics provide much hope for the 
realization of that purpose, the sitting protest none- 
theless disseminates its own human currents. 

One Hiroshima journalist made the metaphorical 
distinction between "masculine" and "feminine" 
hibakusha styles (whatever one's actual sex): the 
masculine style, that of actively joining in with the 
economic boom and looking. ahead toward re- 
newal; the feminine style, that of remaining pre- 
occupied with the bomb and with helping those in 
any way wounded by it. However dubious the 
metaphor, most survivors experienced considerable 
conflict about where and how to sustain their con- 
nection with the world. A truck driver with keloid 
scars, whose feelings of humiliation and extreme 
sensitivities had resulted in frequent job changes 
and considerable personal instability, put it this 
way: "There are two ways to think about the prob- 
lem of remembering. One is to appeal to people in 
some form of peace movement. The other is tc be 
silent and just go on living.” But in one breath he 
said that, despite indelible images that will never 
disappear, “I must be a forward-looking man—I 
can't always go back to the past," and in anotaer, 
he expressed a considerable resentment at the fact 
that “people tend to forget." 

A professor of sociology was critical of "exagger- 
ations” concerning the bomb, and suggested that 
the Hiroshima connection ought to emphasize “a 
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brighter perspective . . . that so many people can 
recover from total destruction, can rebuild from 
ashes . . . which says something about the human 
capacity for recovery." Yet, over the course of our 
talk, a different sense emerged. Not only did he 
characterize the atomic bomb as “a weapon of 
massacre," but his own lingering fears undermined 
the "brighter perspective" he advocated. He IS 
married to another hibakusha, and those fears 
scemed to extend endlessly over the generations: “I 
have always worried about aftereffects in my chil- 
dren. Up till now there have been none. Our first 
daughter married and had a baby ... both her 
husband's parents are hibakusha . . . just a normal 
baby. Everything is okay, I think. But I do WOITY a 
bit." 

These conflicts find bodily expression in Ways 
that pose particularly poignant dilemmas for Hiro- 
shima physicians. On the one hand. they have wit- 
nessed the most grievous kinds of suffering in their 
patients, beginning with the grotesque burns and 
acute radiation effects during the early post-bomb 
period, and extending to the subsequent increase 
in incidence of leukemia and more recent increase 
in many forms of cancer (for which the latency 
period is greater, so that further increases can be 
expected). They have observed, also, the death- 
haunted psychological state, induced by these in- 
creases and by possible genetic effects on future 
generations (though here, studies have so far 
shown negative results). Many doctors, therefore, 
support ever more comprehensive government pro- 
grams of medical and other benefits for hibakusha. 
Yet the same doctors cannot help but become 
aware of the vicious circle of dependency that re- 
sults. For instance, one doctor. recently retired 
from the directorship of a leading medical center 
and known for his compassion for hibakusha, told 
me: "For some Ahibakusha, especially older ones, 
the only purpose in life is going early in the morn- 
ing to a hospital, waiting around for several hours, 
and spending the whole day in that way, with no 
other activity or goal." To be sure, this sort of de- 
grading medical immersion can occur under many 
kinds of conditions, but in relation to the atomic 
bomb it suggests a pathetic effort to achieve the 
Hiroshima connection through recognition of bod- 
ily impairment, through confirmation as a member 
of a death-tainted group. 

No wonder people in Hiroshima constantly 
spoke of “munashi,” or “emptiness.” Used in Hiro- 
shima, the word suggests that nothing has mean- 
ing; nothing connects. A professor of English ex- 
pressed a similar sentiment when he said that. as a 
result of the bomb, “This is not soil in which 


things take root. Things do not grow well here." 
‘He was referring to every aspect of cultural experi- 
ence, including the capacity to evolve ideas and 
images that could connect with the outside. It was 
as if the original post-bomb rumor that swept 
Hiroshima—the rumor that, for seventy-five years 
or perhaps forever, no trees, plants, grass, or flow- 
ers could grow in Hiroshima—were proving to be 
metaphorically true for the vegetation of culture. 


here is probably no hibakusha without a 

considerable element of munashi (nor is it 

totally absent ir the rest of us), even if it is 
combined with pride in recovery and self-assertion. 
One woman, who refected all of these feelings, 
went on to articulate the bodily taint surrounding 
the Hiroshima connection in its most bitter ex- 
treme: “I have no choice but to accept the fact 
that I am a hibakusha. But when I begin to face 
the idea of death, at least there I want to be 
spared from A-bomb disease. . . . The thought of 
dying of an ordinary disease is à consolation to 
me." 

Another contradiction around the Hiroshima 
connection is expressec by the angry frustration of 
many hibakusha at the “festival atmosphere" of the 
annual August 6 commemoration of the bomb, 
which seems to them to mock their suffering and 
*insult the dead." A semiretired professor of his- 
tory suggested an alternative form of com- 
memoration: *On tha: day, all the doors in the 
city should be closed. People who visited the city 
would say, ‘I went to Hiroshima on that day. All 
the stores were shut. Nc one was to be seen.’ Hiro- 
shima should be made into a city of the dead." 

But the most intense individual experience of 
munashi that I encountered was in a man I had 
met thirteen years before as a vibrant and original 
young writer (not himself a Aibakusha but, through 
death and suffering in his family, very close to the 
experience), and who now appeared before me in 
despairing, stagnant middle age. He told me that 
over that thirteen-year period he had written al- 
most nothing, and had spent his time instead 
*mostly getting drunk." He explained that, until 
the early sixties, he found the human struggles re- 
volving around disintegration and renewal in Hiro- 
shima important and interesting to write about. 
But after that, the economic boom and the slogans 
of *doubling persona! income and doubling pro- 
ductivity" were considerably less inspiring, and, in 
fact, something close to sacrilegious: "When we 
consider those who died, we should not permit 
ourselves to eat good food, to take sexual pleasure 
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so freely. We should eat sparsely and be celibate. 
We should not permit ourselves happiness." 

Whatever the contribution of pre-bomb psycho- 
logical conflicts to his present state, we can say 
that his death guilt, which had in the past been 
animating, had provided energy for his writing, 
had now become static and immobilizing. He went 
on to speak of the futility in continuing to docu- 
ment the horrors of the bomb because, in his judg- 
ment, such efforts were taken advantage of by the 
United States and the Soviet Union in justifying 
their own continuing world domination through a 
nuclear monopoly. And he condemned the in- 
authenticity of most versions of the Hiroshima con- 
nection because they suppressed an unpleasant di- 
mension of the city's experience—the stealing, 
murder, the criminality and moral degradation of 
every kind that took place during the months and 
years after the atomic bomb was dropped. As his 
parting shot, an ironic expression of munashi, he 
compared the relatively orderly behavior of sur- 
vivors at the moment of the bomb with the abso- 
lute panic three decades later of the Hiroshima 
people—now turned “clerks and salaried men"—in 
response to the recent gasoline shortage. He 
seemed to be saying that Hiroshima’s story was 
more tainted than generally realized, and that nei- 
ther he nor the city, in any case, had anything suf- 
ficiently heroic to convey to the world. 

Yet this same man, after his long silence, was 
preparing to start writing again. He told me he 
was beginning to organize his thoughts for a story 
about a man obsessed with the "arrogance"—by 
implication, hubris—of surviving; and for other 
stories about what becoming a survivor does to hu- 
man decency. He was, in other words, still strug- 
gling with a form of literary expression of the 
Hiroshima connection. 

For the entire city, in fact, the other side of 
munashi was a sense of a new stage in Hiroshima's 
relationship to the world. That sense was epito- 
mized by a concerted effort being made by Hiro- 
shima University to establish an Institute for Peace 
Sciences. I talked at length with the president of 
the university, who strongly supports the plan and 
likens the city's situation after the bomb to that of 
the world after the death of Jesus Christ. He was 
saying that, with a cataclysmic event, everything 
depends upon the way it is experienced and the 
way the story is told. I took the comment as a sug- 
gestion less of precise historical analogy than of 
sensitivity to the issue of collective survivor mission 
following an ultimate death encounter. 

This atmosphere emboldened me to bring up a 
subject so sensitive that it had, in one way or an- 
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other, virtually been suppressed. I mentioned that 
students of the late Yoshio Nishina. the great Jap- 
anese physicist at the time of World War II. had 
recently published a valuable study of radiation ef- 
fects as both a memorial to their teacher and an 
expression of their and his post-World War II 
commitment to peace. The study mentioned Ni- 
shina's horror at what he found upon arriving in 
Hiroshima, two days after the bomb, as part of an 
official investigating team. But there was no men- 
tion, I said, of the fact that Nishina, at the request 
of the Japanese military, had himself earlier 
headed a team of physicists in a serious but umsuc- 
cessful effort to produce a Japanese atomic bomb. 
My Hiroshima academic colleagues readily under- 
stood my point—the universal impulse toward 
weaponry of ultimate destruction. Several of them. 
in fact, said they welcomed this kind of discussion 
because it helped Japanese to overcome their pre- 
occupation with "victim consciousness." And they 
went on to talk about exchanges, already initiated, 
between Hiroshima and Auschwitz. In a number of 
other discussions, I heard hibakusha make sensitive 
connections between Hiroshima and such events as 
the Vietnam War, India's acquisition of nuclear 
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FOR VLADIMIR MAYAKOWSK Y 


Words like express trains, 

like galloping coffins, 

are still being used like bites of sugar, 

like noserags and pallid confections. 

In this sickness of the retreating national monastery, 
there is a confusion of language with rest after selling, 


as they obliterate heads and mug citizens. 


Words are not escapes, 
words are the thing. 
They are being used as a side issue. 
All the time they are the circus. 
They stand ready for battle, 

armed like a tank, 


See how the poet sidles up like a hairdresser? 
He cunningly decorates the earth-splitting fires 
so they look like the tea-cakes of pages. 


weapons, the dangers of plutonium reactors for nu- 
clear energy, and major international threats to the 
physical environment. 

A distinguished historian, deeply involved in the 
Hiroshima experience although not himself a hiba- 
kusha, told me that the problem sometimes 
requires a “third person” (by which he meant 
someone who is neither a hibakusha nor a non- 
hibakusha), someone like himself, who did not 
originally experience the bomb, but took on the 
experience nonetheless. Such a “third person,” he 
implied, could combine detachment and concern. 
In my terms, that would be a survivor by proxy, a 
once-removed “witness,” which, in a way, I my- 
self have tried to become. In a similar vein, the 
historian observed: “Just as the hibakusha are 
themselves disappearing, this is the time we must 
make their full story available to all of human- 
kind.” 

Is the Hiroshima connection being made? Not 
adequately. Yet in that city, as in Nagasaki, there 
exist our only collectivities of survivors of ultimate 
holocaust. Their “memory of a memory” is our 
own, bound up with our destiny no less than with 
theirs. O 





















i \he President flew west that morning. 
Paul Kramer reported the trip on the 
seven o'clock news. Reading from the 

New York Times that was spread before him 

on a card table, Paul, twelve years old, began: 

“President Eisenhower and several of his top 

aides will leave Washington this morning for a 

five-day stay in the resort com- 

munity of Palm Springs, Cali- 


fornia. The President plans to re- p co. n 


turn to the White House early 
next week." 

Paul skipped to local news, reported 
with a concerned tone that Mayor Wagner had the 
flu. The baseball scores were delivered with atten- 
tion to detail: “. . . And in the junior circuit, the 
Philadelphia A’s vanquished the New York Yan- 
kees six to one as Bobby Shantz gained his fifth 
victory of the year against only one setback. In the 
only other game scheduled, the Cleveland Indians, 
behind Mike Garcia’s neat four-hitter, knocked off 
the Detroit Tigers three to two before a large 
throng at Briggs Stadium.” 

Paul ended with the weather: “Today, Friday, 
fair.and mild. The high today in the low seventies, 
the high tomorrow near seventy. We can expect 
some clouds with the possibility of a shower or two 
tomorrow. 

“And that’s it. The seven o’clock report; a morn- 
ing feature presentation of WPKF. This is Paul 
Kramer. Have a good day.” 
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Paul, dressed in pajamas, closed the New 
York Times. He had spoken for ten minutes, 
almost to the second. He believed that a 
sense of timing was essential to a newscaster. 
He believed that the WPKF audience re- 
spected attention to detail. Each morning, 

seven mornings a week, Paul’s alarm 

rang at 6:45. Usually he was 
awake a minute or so before 
| — = to await its shocking jangle. He 
would leap up then, and wash his 
face, and brush -his teeth with Calox 
tooth powder (his mother had often told 
him, “Powder gets the job done a thousand times 
better”). With a bathrobe over his pajamas he 
would leave his room and scurry down the hall 
and unlock the front door and pick up the Times 
and return to his room. He would scan the front 
page, pinning down the national and local news. 
International news was filled with unpronounceable 
names of diplomats and countries (“Ambassador 
Garzinhastitouf said today . . . ,” “Ethiopia suffers 
famine”), and for this reason Paul rejected inter- 
national news in its entirety. At precisely seven 
o’clock, according to the Westclox by the bed, Paul 
would begin: “Good morning. On WPKF this is 
Paul Kramer with the news.” 

The fictional station had been on the air of his 
own imagination for over two years. Its call letters 
had been fashioned from his initials and his fa- 
ther’s first initial, F, for Franklin. It was, after all, 
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Franklin's copy of the Times that Paul used as a 
wire service; and it was Franklin's copy of the 
Times that now, as on every morning, must be 
folded carefully back to its virgin state and re- 
turned to the entrance hall outside the front door 
of the apartment. 

The WPKF broadcast schedule was a flexible 
one. With the exception of the morning news, rig- 
idly commenced on the button of seven, other pro- 
grams would take to the air at Paul's discretion. 
Music would be aired when Paul played the 
phonograph: *Hi there, Paul Kramer here with 
music for you on a cloudy Tuesday evening. To 
kick off the proceedings, here's Joni James." Pro- 
grams of classical music were conducted with more 
formality: *Good afternoon, this is Paul Kramer. 
We hear now a performance of Mozart's Sym- 
phony Number Twenty-Nine in A Major. The 
NBC Symphony Orchestra is under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini." 

And sports, baseball especially, played an impor- 
tant role in the WPKF program schedule. Paul 
would listen to Mel Allen broadcast a Yankees 
game, or Red Barber with the Dodgers, or Russ 
Hodges with the Giants. He would keep a record, 
pitch by pitch, so that his scorecard at the game's 
conclusion was unimaginably detailed. He would 
then, on another day, rebroadcast the game on 
WPKF, beginning always: *How ya doin’ baseball 
fans. It’s a perfect day for baseball. and this IS 
Paul Kramer inviting you to pull up a chair, bring 
out a Ballantine, and enjoy all the action that lll 
be bringing your way." After identifying the teams 
and reading through the starting lineups, Paul 
would announce with considerable authority: "The 
broadcast you are about to hear is intended only 
for the private use of our listening audience. Any 
rebroadcast, or any other use of this play-by-play 
description, without the express consent of Paul 
Kramer or his father, Franklin Kramer, is prohib- 
ited.” 

At the beginning, Franklin Kramer was dis- 
turbed by WPKF. 

- He's in there talking to himself," he declared to 
Paul's mother. 

"There's nothing wrong with that," Carol said. “I 
mean I can't see that it does any harm. He's alone 
a lot, you know." 

"How true." Franklin's compassion was evident. 
This one child of his was burdened with solitude. 
His mother had been ill since his birth, and had 
^ ———— sáÁÁ —MÀs—À 
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drifted in and out of the Rockefeller Institute for 
experimental medication. As well, on several occa- 
sions she had submitted herself for months to a 
hospital in Durham, North Carolina, where she 
lived on a diet composed entirely of rice. At home, 
surrounded by capsules and pills, she remained in 
bed with Gourmet, a magazine that was filled with 
photographs of glorious meals forbidden to her. 
She read of her illness in medical journals, search- 
ing for clues, weepy and determined, her medica- 
tion altering her moods: euphoric highs and embit- 
tered lows that were charged with accusation and 
despair. Fatigue surrounded her, accompanying her 
sedentary life like a heartache. She would slip to 
sleep, and awaken at a desperate hour in the 
night. Overwhelmed by hunger, she would choke 
on cold rice in a dark kitchen. On the way to her 
room she would open her son’s door, her eyes ad- 
justed to the dark, and stand by his bed in the stu- 
dio of WPKF. Her stranger of a child, restricted in 
his home, his energy suppressed by his mother's 
fragile presence—“Don’t slam the door. you'll wake 
your mother"; “Keep your voice down. your 
mother isn't feeling well." She sat by his sleep and 
whispered, *I love you, Paul." 


ranklin had watched his son take to re- 
F clusive activities and shield himself when- 

ever he could from the confusing world 
outside his bedroom. His behavior at school was 
troubling and inflammatory, and his homework 
was sacrificed frequently to WPKF. 

“Why the letters WPKF?” his father had asked 
on one of the many walks the two of them took 
together after dinner. “I understand the WPK., but 
what's the F?" 

“It’s for Franklin. I wanted you to be a part of 
the management of the station." 

"Tm delighted. I accept the job." Franklin un- 
derstood that what his son was asking for with the 
F was his father's authorization for the whole 
project, a kind of parental FCC. Wishing to know 
if Paul grasped this truth, Franklin asked, *How 
much of a part do I play? I’m only one of four let- 
ters." 

Paul thought about this for a moment. Then he 
replied, “A big part, but not a decision-making 
part. I got two letters and the fourth is neutral.” 
He said this very warmly. There was in his tone 
the suggestion that this flagrant construction of his 
mind, this WPKF, New York, was grasped by its 
conceiver as the temporary necessity it was. 

That morning Paul's mother was awake early. 
The family sat at the breakfast table. 


*We have an English test today," Paul revealed. 

“Vocabulary, or what?” Carol asked. 

“David Copperfield. Tm way ahead, so its 
okay.” 

“Will it be an essay or facts?” Franklin inquired. 
English was Paul’s only strength. The road to col- 
lege would be rocky indeed. 

“Don’t know. I like essays. They're fun. Every- 
thing else at school is facts. Facts, facts.” Paul 
laughed. “I got a lot of facts but I don’t know any- 
thing. You know?” 

“But you need facts, don’t you?” Carol asked. 
She had a cup of black coffee before her. 

“Two X equals four, X equals two. How impor- 
tant is that for a radio announcer to know?” 

“It might turn out that you won't become a ra- 
dio announcer," Franklin suggested, aware of the 
possibility of irritating his son. 

*Oh, no?" Paul replied dryly. And then, with a 
glance at his mother, acknowledging his own use 
of a pet phrase of hers, he told his father, "We 
shall see what we shall see." 

It was a loving mimic, to be sure. Carol was 
comfortable with it, even flattered. Any parroting 
of her own theater by her son made her feel ob- 
served by him. Foolishly, it seemed, she needed to 
know that Paul was conscious of her, not simply of 
her darkened bedroom, her silk nightgown, her 
steaming rice. He could get away with almost any- 
thing by simply nodding hello. 

In a while Paul left for school: a crosstown bus, 
a subway ride to Van Cortlandt Park, and a climb 
up the hill to chapel. “Faith of our Fathers, Holy 
Faith / We will be true to you till death. Amen." 
Paul imagined the assembly in song: "Ask the man 
for Ballantine. What kird? Ballantine. Amen." 


ranklin sat with his wife in her bedroom. 

He had long ago moved into the study at 

the other end of the apartment, Carol's rest- 
less nights having regularly awakened him. She 
had insisted that he sleep away from her so that 
he might have peaceful rest. She had insisted, too, 
lovingly and with cancor, upon a sexual life for 
Franklin in whatever corners of the city would re- 
ward him. Her own appetites, voracious at the start 
of their marriage, had been diminished and finally 
extinguished by sickness. She wept by herself, pos- 
sessed by her own futility. She inflicted marital ab- 
stention on her greatest and closest friend and was 
staggered constantly by an overriding guilt. “See 
other women,” she told Franklin. “This is no life. 
Please. This is no life.” 

Franklin told her no. No. 


WPKF 


His profession was the theater. Franklin Kramer 
was a playwright and an actor. He frequently trav- 
eled on the road with second companies. He was a 
thin, dark-complexioned man who inhabited his 
body with grace and dignity. Through a long and 
somewhat unnoteworthy career on the stage, he 
was often cast as a lawyer or a doctor or a distin- 
guished scholar. He seemed to 5e compassionately 
disposed toward all of his fellow actors and their 
multiplicity of characters. One got the feeling that 
there was no rage to be founc in Franklin Kra- 
mers marketplace. Even in the most histrionic of 
court appearances, Franklin suggested with a lift of 
his head or a gesture with his hand that there was 
humaneness to be found in this theater, on this 
stage, even in the vilest of the population. Villainy 
was softened by the wisdom Franklin Kramer pro- 
jected on all he addressed. Perhaps he was in 
touch with God. Though he himself was an agnos- 
tic Jew, a spiritual ambience surrounded his per- 
formances. He commanded a paternal respect, and 
the younger women on his stages were beguiled. 
For years a moral and faithful husband, he took at 
last his first adulterous pleasure with a sad-faced 
girl named Wendy, his daughter in a play about 
infidelity. They merged silently in the Bradford 
Hotel in Boston, Massachusetts. Afterwards, Wendy 
held him and whispered, “My bunny.” 

Franklin Kramer the playwright concerned him- 
self with frivolous notions about entangled men 
and women. The people of his pages played Par- 
cheesi, and giggled, and smoked cigarettes. Mirth. 
That was the word. Mirthful and urbane, Frank- 
lin’s couples posed slyly at social intercourse and 
toyed with tapioca sex. They were charmingly 
devious, with names like Robin and Wilfred. Two 
of Franklin’s plays, both concocted in the same 
year, drew praise and audiences. Franklin ap- 
peared in one, as the gentle neighbor of the entan- 
gled protagonists, and played it on the road, and 
later in revival to a less enthusiastic response. His 
two plays enabled him to save money, although 
these savings were depleted constantly by Carol’s 
medical bills. But their lives were perpetuated 
through the years in theaters around the country, 
and Franklin Kramer lived on his modest royalties 
and acting jobs. 

“It’s such a lovely spring morning,” Carol said. 
She was sitting in bed, wearing a blue bathrobe 
over her nightgown. She had washed her face and 
freed her hair from the bun that had contained it 
through the night. It was light brown, and fell to 
her shoulders. Franklin observed that his wife had 
applied lipstick. Her face was oval, her eyes hazel 
and filled with life; their messages of expectation 
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and defiance had been successfully transmitted to 
her son's. Paul's eyes were darker, more intense. 
They suggested the secrets of another language, 
perhaps a foreign language, of which his mother 
spoke only a few confused words. These were se- 
crets of the heart, a labyrinth of longing—lightning 
flashes of desire, evident to a devoted recipient. 
Franklin Kramer caught glimpses of these secrets. 
His son’s eyes placed him in touch with the 
woman he had married: with the streak of the 
wild; impulsive trips to the moon. A feminine. 
open woman, unprofessionally naive, vulnerable to 
the flow of human conduct, stung by gestures, 
imagined implications, and the false shine of de- 
ceitful smiles. She moved ahead nonetheless, skip- 
ping recklessly across minefields, trusting the out- 
come, spectacularly affirmative, Franklin Kramer's 
find, a bit of the Scottish, a bit of the Irish. and 
much of Protestant America. He had deflowered 
Carol in Glen Ridge, New Jersey, in the bedroom 
in which she'd grown up. The only child of two 
schoolteachers had permitted an actor fifteen years 
older than herself to come to her home with chry- 
santhemums only three quarters of an hour after 
her parents left for Vermont on a hot July after- 
noon. She had bestowed on this same actor the 
therapies of wine, and had embraced him, and had 
led him by the hand to her room, where the power 
in the air changed hands and Franklin Kramer. 
without restraint, became the third teacher of the 
house. 

“I was thinking of doing a little shopping to- 
day," said Carol. “I feel okay. I feel up to it." 

"Would you like to eat at Longchamps tonight? 
You could have liver," Franklin suggested. 

Once a week, Carol was allowed specialties: 
liver, skinless chicken, a baked potato. 

"Maybe I'll let Emma off and make something 
for you and Paul. How about lamb?" 

Emma, the cook, was a sullen, whining woman 
who slept in a small room by the kitchen. Carol 
and Franklin had talked of replacing her. 

"Why don't we order a leg of lamb and then 
wait and see how you feel?" Franklin said. 

Carol nodded. She smiled at her husband and 
took his hand. “How’s it coming in the study?" she 
asked. 

"Slowly," Franklin told her. He was writing a play, 
his first in years. "Sometimes I feel like Michae! Ar- 
len," he had laughed on more than one occasion. “A 
passé dandy, a one-shot playwright. It seems I’m sten- 
ciling the same pages over and over.” 

“If a play of yours opened, do you think Paul 
would read the review on his radio.station?" Carol 
asked, somewhat seriously. 
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“Possibly,” Franklin replied, “but I have a feel- 
ing his station will be off the air by the time I get 
something on the boards.” 

He stood. 

“Nine-thirty,” he pointed out. “I’ve got some 
calls.” 

“My dear Franklin,” Carol said softly. 

Franklin, at the door, embraced his wife with his 
eyes. They touched each other often in this way. 
He would hold her gently from afar. 


ranklin Kramer made dinner. He had given 

Emma the day off and had cautioned his 

wife about fatigue; she had visited the shops 
in the afternoon and had returned with a light 
feeling in her body. She had always described it as 
“a floating sensation; as if Pm walking in the air 
by the ceiling, and rising higher, like a helium bal- 
loon.” 

“I want total rest from you,” Franklin had told 
her. 

Broiled chicken, and rice to accompany Carol’s, 
and sliced tomatoes, and Schrafft’s chocolate ice 
cream. Carol sat with them for a while, and went 
back to bed. Franklin could get a good meal on 
the table, and Paul could broil meat, defrost frozen 
string beans, bake a potato, tear up a head of let- 
tuce into small pieces in a glass salad bowl and 
pour bottled dressing, usually in abundance, onto 
the lettuce. They both enjoyed preparing food. It 
was partly due to Carol’s passion, and her love of 
the spirits of the kitchen. She was an instinctive 
and brilliant cook, and though she could eat noth- 
ing that she made, she would read recipes aloud 
from Gourmet magazine; before entering the 
kitchen she would write them out in longhand, 
adding a little, subtracting a little. Casseroles were 
her favorites: moussaka, beef bourguignon, sweet- 
breads chausseur, and a bouillabaisse. In the pro- 
cess of preparation she permitted herself not even 
one taste along the way. “I’m like a blind man 
playing the piano,” she said. 

“Would you like to know my favorite things to 
eat in the world?” Carol asked her family as they 
Sat around her bed after dinner. Most definitely 
they would like to know. “Make a list,” Paul sug- 
gested. 

On a yellow legal pad, and with a ball-point 
pen, Carol made a list: 

artichoke 
Camembert 
draft beer 
lobster 

corn on the cob 
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“We stopped to picnic and all of sudden 
we got this terrific feeling that we'd 
really come home again: 


Ray and Marlin Burton on the Burtons' fourth visit to Bermuda. 


"We found this great little inn that's about 
350 years old and in mint condition. 
No one has changed a thing. It's a 
living antique and they served 
the most terrific Bermudian food?’ 













“We love sailing here. Just 
taking a boat all aac 
around the island ~= 


the water is really spectacular’ = = 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


See your travel agent or write Bermuda, Dept. 420: 
610 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 or 711 Statler Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02116 
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AB al 60. tofs of pure copper 
i offic by Bell ni 
fo Save resources, cuf Costs. iil 


We Tru isst 

"more than’30 years ago. Last year, 
Yo "ANE saved as much copper as o 

good-sized mine produces: 

By.using recycled copper, we 
also save energy. So we save three 
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Getting Down East Magazine each 


month is the next best thing to being there. 


(And, at $8.50 for a year's subscription, it's 
a good deal less expensive than a monthly 
trip to Maine.) 

But the unique and wonderful thing 
about Down East is the intimate way it 
puts you in touch with Maine past, Maine 
present, and Maine future. 

Every issue is a feast of good 
reading about a corner of America that 
has somehow, late in the twentieth 
century, retained the frontier character 
and spirit. 

Every issue regales you with a host of 
regular features, from stunning spreads 
of four-color photography depicting 
Maine in every mood and season to Gene 
Letourneau's “Outdoor Maine" to “The 
Down East Enterprise," which covers 
statewide happenings in the inimitable 
manner of a small-town weekly. 

In the winter, regular “Skiand [^ 
Skimobile Directories” keep you 
abreast of sports throughout the 
state. Inthe summer, our conscien- 
tious calendar of events keeps you 
up on county fairs, sailing races, 





Spend a day or two in Maine each month. 


Monhegan Island, famous Mainers past 
and present, steamboat days on Lake 
Sebec, early inns and taverns, Maine’s 
fauna and flora (from bears to black flies), 
and the lore of lighthouses. 

Even the ads are fascinating. If you’re 
looking for Maine real estate (or you'd just 
like to dream a little), "Homes Down 
East" presents a wien d panoply of 
cottages, farms, seaside homes, and great 
estates. "The Down East Trader," also 
monthly, offers you a chance to buy and 
sell most anything. And scattered through 
Down East, you'll find more ads for Maine 
arts and crafts and artifacts than you could 
shake a stick at. 

Spend a day or twoa month with 
Down East. It’s refreshing. And rewarding. 
And unlike any other kind of reading. To 
start your subscription, simply mail us 
the coupon today. 


ro: Down Saat 


Camden, Maine 04843 


The Magazine of Maine 


Please send me a year’s subscription to Down East (10 issues). 
L I enclose check or money order for $8.50. ($10.50, 


Name ee 
Every issue is packed with uiu ce ee a 
memory-stirring articles on such 
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fresh clams 

asparagus 

avocado 

caviar (tied with artichoke) 

"That's it,” Carol said with pleasure. She held 
the list up. Paul took it from her, and with his fa- 
ther, he looked it over. 

“Asparagus shouldn't be on there. It's too 
stringy," Paul declared firmly. 

“I bet you change your mind on that," Carol 
told him. 

*Never," Paul replied. 

*You shouldn't be so positive about things," his 
mother advised. *Leave room for change." 

“Not on asparagus.” 

“We shall see what we shall see.” 

“Four of your favorite things are really one big 
dinner,” Franklin observed. “Lobster, corn on the 
cob, clams, and beer." 

“I guess that would be my favorite combina- 
tion.” Carol recalled such a meal with Franklin in 
the first year of their marriage. In Truro, early in a 
sultry August. They had rented a house and hired 
a cook. The fog rolled over the Cape at five. They 
lay together in a bedroom above the sea, resting 
gin-and-tonics on their naked bellies. Later, at twi- 
light, at a wooden :able in a garden, they were 
served with care by their silent chef from Bangor, 
Maine. Mozart chamber music from an old Cape- 
hart by a window helped them along. The night 
turned clear and deep and glittered with stars, and 
lit their garden with the last full moon before the 
harvest. A breeze played with the candlelight. 
Dahlias and cosmos daisies surrounded their table. 

*How about a walk and a Good Humor?" Paul 
asked his father. It was their custom after dinner, 
at least twice a week, to go out for a stroll, a 
neighborhood stroll, with the prize a popsicle. 

“I’m going to nap a little," Carol told them. 

“You need anything?” Franklin asked his wife. 
“Magazines? Books? The World Telegram?” 

“Maybe Vogue, if the new one’s out.” 

Franklin leaned down to kiss Carol. “Truro?” he 
whispered. 

“Truro,” she responded as softly. 


They both had orange popsicles which shed 
their sherbet cocoons, revealing vanilla ice cream. 

“It’s like the surprise in the bottom of the bowl 1 
had when I was a kid,” said Paul. "There was a 
clown’s face at the bottom, and gradually, as you 
finished your cereal, the clown would come into 
view. I always knew he was there, but it was al- 
ways a surprise to find him and kind of discover 
him a little piece at a time.” 


WPKF 


Through the window of a bar they could see the 
blinking images of a televised ball game. They 
stood for a while, finishing their Good Humors 
and gazing into the dark saloon. 

“That’s Hank Bauer batting,” Paul pointed out. 
“I hate Hank Bauer.” 

“Why do you hate Hank Bauer?” Franklin asked 
idly. 

“Ever see his face? You'd hate that face." 

Bauer singled. 

"Let's go," Paul said. “Bauer’s always getting 
on." 

In a while Paul asked his father: "Who's your 
favorite player?" 

“Pd have to think,” Franklin answered. His rela- 
tionship with baseball was remote, and almost en- 
tirely manufactured for his son. Paul, in his 
Dodgers cap, put Franklin in mind of Carl Furillo; 
somewhere along the line Franklin, if only sub- 
liminally, had made the connection. Furillos name 
was the name he chose. 

*Do you think the Dodgers will win all the mar- 
bles?" Paul asked. 

“Yes,” Franklin declared. “Certainly.” 

*Do you think they'll ever win the World Se- 
ries?" 

“Isn’t the World Series all the marbles?” 

"To me that's just the pennart." 

*[ think they'll win the Worlc Series." 

"When?" 

"This year." 

"Why?" 

“Why do I think that? I just do." 

*You wouldn't make a very good interview 
guest," Paul remarked. 

“Why not?" asked his father. 

*Your answers are too short. You gotta really 
talk if you're going to be a guest." 

“Do you ever do any interviews on your sta- 
tion?" 

“Sometimes in Sports Extra after a game I'll in- 
terview one of the players. Kind of like pretend, 
you know?" 

Paul and Franklin continued on without talking. 
They were now only a few blocks from home. 

“Do you know what I'd like?" said Paul, at last. 
“Pd like to interview you. Just for practice." 

“Pd be delighted." Franklin replied. 

“When we get home let's just practice, okay?" 

“Tonight?” Franklin had looked forward to read- 
ing in his study. 

“Not for long. Okay?" 

“If it's not for long.” 

“Pye never interviewed anyone, you know, real." 

Franklin wondered how deeply his son had hid- 
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den away the consideration of fantasy. At what 
point would the dam spring a leak and the secret 
begin to dribble out, and pour through Paul, flood- 
ing the transmitter of WPKF, condemning it for- 
ever to silence? 


hey sat opposite each other at the card 
table in Paul's room. 


"All right, are you ready?" Paul asked. 
"This is just practice." 

"Im ready," Franklin said. 

“Good evening," Paul began. “This is WPKF, 
and l'm Paul Kramer. Tonight our guest is Frank- 
lin Kramer, the actor and playwright. How are you 
tonight, Mr. Kramer?" 

“Tm fine, thank you," Franklin replied. He was 
amused to find himself slightly nervous. 

Td like to ask you, first of all, are you planning 
to write a new play?" 

"As a matter of fact, I’m working on one now, 
my first in a long while. It's called The Shade of 
the Apple Tree. Is that a long enough answer?" 
Franklin was aware that he might disrupt the in- 
terview by speaking out of the character of a guest. 

Paul ignored his father's aside. *When will it be 
produced?" he asked, his voice assuming a per- 
suasive radio flow. 

“I hope sometime next season. Perhaps a year 
from now." Franklin felt relieved that Paul had let 
it pass. 

“Well now, tell me," Paul continued, “what are 
your upcoming plans?" 

"You mean professionally? I plan to continue 
work on The Shade of the Apple Tree, and to look 
after my family, my son, Paul, and my wife, Carol, 
which is all, of course, on the personal side. 
There's a possibility of a tour in a play called The 
Man Who Came To Dinner for sometime this sum- 
mer." 

“I see,” said Paul. “And your family? What are 
their summer plans?” 

“My wife, Carol, will remain in New York. If I 
should do the play in July and August she'd have 
a part-time nurse to make sure that things were in 
order around the apartment. My son, Paul, will be 
returning to Camp Robinson Crusoe for his second 
summer. Last summer was somewhat difficult for 
him, but I think that now that he's a bit older. 
he'll enjoy camp life more." 

“I don't think so," Paul said, most seriously. 

"Why not?" Franklin asked the interviewer. 

"Because everything is so competitive at that 
camp. And there's a schedule for every hour. And 
I hate the kids." 
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"Why do you hate the kids?" 

“Because they're morons. And they kick you and 
they steal your Dodgers hat, and things like 
that." ! 

" Maybe there'll be some new kids this year." 

"There's never any new kids." 

"You were a new kid." 

“I was the only one. Maybe there were about 
three." 

"But you won't be new anymore." 

"There's something about being new. Once 
you're new, you're always new." 

They fell to silence. Franklin thought that he 
would let Paul struggle with the issue on his own. 

At that moment, from the hallway outside Paul's 
closed door, there came an unusual sound. Both 
Paul and Franklin picked it up at once, but at first 
neither could make any sense of it. Paul had the 
eerie feeling that a large dog had stationed itself in 
the hallway and was wagging its tail against the 
wall, so that a thumping sound called attention to 
its presence. 

They sat motionless for perhaps a half a minute. 
Then, in a quiet voice with an almost electronic 
texture, similar to a radio transmission, Franklin 
Kramer said to his son: “Your mother's dying." 

Franklin's lips had formed the words; Paul had 
seen them gathering into a declarative order. He 
read his father's lips, but the sound of the words 
failed to reach his ears. Paul heard nothing but the 
thumping of the dog's tail in the hallway. He was 
unaware of his father's jolting departure from the 
room. It struck Paul that a game had been inter- 
rupted by a roll call; that certain players were ab- 
sent and their names were being repeated on the 
radio. He listened for the names. 

On the floor in the hallway, a few feet from 
Paul's door, Carol, on her knees, struggled to 
stand. Franklin surrounded her with his arms. She 
was vomiting blood in a steady stream. Her mouth 
was filled with white foam. She was choking on 
her excretion. Her silk nightgown was soaked 
through with blood. Her arms and ankles and feet 
were painted a black-red. Her hair was tangled 
over her face and covered with blood. Now she 
struggled to remain on her knees. Franklin, with 
his mouth to her ear, repeated over and over. 
"Carol easy love easy love Carol love love." 
Bloody foam splattered on him and clung to his 
face. Carol's knees gave way and she slipped to 
her side. Her nostrils spewed blood. She attempted 
to speak but gagged on a gush of foam. “Carol 
easy easy love Carol easy easy." Franklin kept 
speaking into her ear over and over. He held her 
üghtly to him. He was bathed in her blood. 
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The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. : 
We'd like to tell you more about pharmaceuticals. Send for our free booklet. 
“When it Comes to Rx Medicines, There Are a Lot of Questions You Should Ask." 


Write the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, Dept. AT-511, 
1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 





Grapes, 
like peau 
need a time 
to rest. 


This is the important time. 

Tne quiet of the night in 
the valley of the Paicines moun- 
tain vineyards near San Juan 
Bautista. 

All day long our grapes 
were hard at work, maturing 
and ripening under the warm 
California sun. Then, at day's 
end, the sun sets, and the im- 
portant events of thenight begin. 

The Pacific Ocean breezes 
slowly roll over the mountains 
and down into the vineyards 
where they cool and rejuvenate 
our grapes.When morning 
comes, our grapes are rested 
and ready for the work of the 
new days sun. 

Here, in the valley of the 
Paicines mountain vineyards, 
nature has provided Almaden 
with an ideal weather balance 
for growing fine wine grapes. 

Possibly no one else takes 
such loving care in raising 
grapes as we do.To us, they're 
our children. 

When you try your first 
sip of Almadén Pinot Chardon- 
nay, you'll understand why 
only a fine grape can produce 
a fine wine. 


Almadén 


Only a fine grape 
can produce a fine wine. 
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For a copy of "News from the 
Vineyards.’ write Almadén Vineyards, 
Box 997A,Los Gatos, California 





Paul came to the door. He stood on the thresh- 
old of his room. Was someone calling his name? 
Was he wanted on the phone? Was he missing a 
program? Oh no. Oh no. Oh no. 

"Paul get Morris up here. Get Morris up here 
and after that I want you to go in your room and 
close the door and stay there until I come in. Get 
Morris now." Everything that Franklin had said 
had been spoken quietly, as if someone were 
asleep nearby. At once Paul went down the hall. 
He rang the elevator bell A short man named 
Morris ascended. He faced Paul. Paul said: 
"Come." 

Morris ran down the hall. 

"Get Dr. Spiro and an ambulance," Franklin 
told him. 

Morris said: “Jesus.” 

Morris used the phone by Carol’s bed. Paul 
stood in his mother's doorway. 

"I want you to go to your room and stay there 
until I come in," Franklin told his son again. Paul 
did as his father asked. He shut the door to his 
room and lay down on his bed. 

Morris ran through the hall to the elevator. 
Franklin lay next to Carol on the floor. his chest 
pressed to her back. Her head rested on his arm. 
Franklin repeated over and over and over: "Easy 
love easy love Carol love." He whispered to her, 
his mouth pressed directly to her ear. And then 
softly, and clearly, and with her eyes closed, so 
that she appeared to be speaking from within 
sleep, Carol said to her husband: “Thank God for 
you both." 

"Easy easy love," Franklin said to her. 


aul lay on his bed in his clothes, his face 
buried in the pillow. He was nowhere near 
tears, although he attempted to induce them 
by going over in his, mind the events of moments 
earlier. And then sleep surrounded him and dis- 
engaged him from his mother and father. He slept 
dreamlessly with the lights on. 
He was awakened in the middle of the night by 
a knock on his door. He swung quickly into con- 
sciousness. He checked the clock. It was four-thirty. 
He wondered why his mother was knocking, why 
she didn't simply come in, simply open the door 
and walk in. Paul felt that she needed a glass of 
water, that the faucet in her sink had run dry. and 
that he would be able to provide her with assis- 
tance. 
The door opened slowly. Paul faced his father. 
Franklin's face was white and his eyes were black. 
Paul assumed that he was wearing makeup, that 
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he had just come off the stage, that he had flown 
in from another city to be with his family on a 
special occasion. 

"Your mother died at midnight," Franklin said 
from the doorway. “She had a stroke and she died. 
She's gone." At first he spoke softly, his eyes fo- 
cused on Paul. But then, with a bit more strength 
in his voice, he continued. “She was the bravest 
woman I’ve ever known. The bravest human being. 
The most courageous." Franklin's eyes filled with 
tears. "She had a will to live that I’ve never seen 
the likes of. She was determined to go on with her 
life." 

Paul had never seen his father cry. Now he 
watched, amazed, as tears streaked his father's 
face. Why was his father crying? This gentle and 
composed man standing in the doorway, why was 
he crying so late at night with the lights on? 

"Why are you crying?" Paul asked. 

"Fm lost,” Franklin answered. 

They faced each other in silence, Franklin re- 
maining at the door. 

"Carol is gone," Franklin said, finally, more to 
himself than to his son. 

“Is she dead?" Paul asked. He was sitting on the 
bed, his legs dangling over the side. 

"She's gone, Paul. She loved you. You don't 
know how much she loved you." Franklin moved 
into the room. He sat down at the card table, his 
arms at his sides. His gray cashmere sweater and 
blue slacks were caked with blood. 

"We're alone," said Paul. He hadn't formed the 
words in his mind, or thought out their meaning. 
They just came from him, and with them the first 
momentous perception of the truth. 

"That's right,” replied Franklin. “That’s true." 

Again there was silence, a silence so heavy in 
the deepest hour of the night that Franklin's tears. 
at first quietly and even peacefully discharged, now 
flowed steadily, and became sobbing. Franklin 
closed his eyes and wept. Paul, on the bed, ex- 
tended his right arm, his fingers reaching for his 
father. Franklin covered his face with his hands. 


The alarm rang at 6:45. Paul got up and put a 
bathrobe on over his clothes. The lights were off, 
his father gone. A dim early morning sunshine fil- 
tered through the blinds. Paul went to the bathroom. 
He washed his hands and brushed his teeth (powder 
gets the job done a thousand times better). 

He went down the hall in something of a hurry, 
for the time was approaching seven. Paul saw that 
the door to his father's study was closed. 

“Good morning. On WPKF this is Paul Kramer 
with the news." 
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He was right on time. 

“President and Mrs. Eisenhower arrived in the 
desert resort community of Palm Springs, Califor- 
nia, this afternoon for a weekend of rest and golf. 
They will remain until midweek and plan to return 
to Washington by Thursday morning. 

“In other news, Mayor Robert F. Wagner is reported 
improved today after a severe case of the flu. The 
Mayor has been confined to bed since Tuesday. 

“In major league baseball, in local activity, the 
Yankees beat the A’s nine to five, the Dodgers 
overcame the Phillies four to two, and the Giants 
lost to the Braves eight to one.” 

It was here that Paul stopped for a moment to 
fold the paper together, and close it, and lay it 



























by Alan Feldman 


A MAN AND A WOMAN 


Between a man and a woman 
The anger is greater, for each man would like to sleep 

In the arms of each woman who would like to sleep 

In the arms of each man, if she trusted him not to be 
Schizophrenic, if he trusted her not to be 

A hypochondriac, if she trusted him not to leave her 

Too soon, if he trusted her not to hold him 

Too long, and often women stare at the word men 

As it lives in the word women, as if each woman 

Carties a man inside her and a woe, and has 

Crying fits that last for days, not like the crying 

Of a man, which lasts a few seconds, and rips the throat 
Like a claw—but because the pain differs 

Much as the shape of the body, the woman takes 

The suffering of the man for selfishness, the man 

The woman's pain for helplessness, the woman's lack of it 
For hardness, the man's tenderness for deception, 

The woman's lack of acceptance, an act of contempt 
Which is really fear, the man's fear for fickleness, 

Yet cars come off the bridge in rivers of light 

Each holding a man and a woman. 


WPKF 


gently on the floor. Then, resting his arms on the 
card table, he looked straight ahead of him for 
perhaps half a minute before beginning again. 

*I have an announcement to make," he declared 
extemporaneously. "There is a news story that is 
not in print this morning that must be reported by 
WPKF. My mother, Carol Kramer, died last night. 
She had a stroke and she died. She died at mid- 
night. She was forty-one." 

Again, silence. And then, at last: 

“I wish you a good day. The sun has risen. This 
has been the seven o'clock news. Tune in tomor- 
row morning at seven o'clock for more news from 
the studios of WPKF, in New York. This is Paul 
Kramer speaking." O. 
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WE DIGEST 
POEMS 
by Richard Lipez 





Some material will be presented virtually 
intact; we'll give you a significant 
chapter or two. Other major selections 
will be sensitively edited down to an 
average of 25 pages each. 
—advertisement for Book Digest 
magazine 


H^" many poems did you fail to 
read this year? There are several 
reasons why you didn't read all the 
poems you intended to last year: 

—You didn't have time to get to all 
of them. 

—You forgot to pick them up at the 
poemstore. 

—You were ambivalent about a 
poem—weren't quite sure what it was 
all about, and whether you really 
wanted to read it. 


—The waiting list in the poem depart- 
ment at the library was too long. 

—You can't afford to buy all the 
poems you need to read. 

We have found the solution to all of 
the above problems. It's called Poem 
Digest. Each issue will contain carefully 
edited selections and condensations of 
from ten to twelve important poems. 
Since poems tend to be short—and our 
sensitive editors can make them even 
shorter—we are reproducing below, right 
here in this ad, seven poems as they 
will appear in future issues of Poem Di- 
gest. If you had to buy all of these 
poems in hardcover, they'd cost you 
$162.95. Yet you'll get them—or poems 
very much like them—in a single issue 
of PD for less than $2. 

So, enjoy! Then fill out the coupon 
below. 


TO HIS LOVE 
William Shakespeare 


Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 

You're as cute as a bug in a rug in May. 

You'll LAST LONGER too, which is another reason 

| think you're even neater than my favorite season. 

And even if you don't last till the last cows come home. 
Everybody can read about you in this beautiful poem. 


THE TIGER 
William Blake 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, * 
Won't you give me just a clue, 

Who the heck invented you? 
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You're quite a beast—some pussy cat! 
Tough-animal-wise you're where it's at. 
Whoever made you pounce and growl 
Also, perhaps, designed the owl, 


Who wiss-animal-wise supreme does reign; 
You've got brawn, but the owl’s got a brain. 
You two were made the opposite; 

Makes ycu wonder, doesn't it? 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 
William Wordsworth 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Personally, I prefer the countryside to the city. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS 
Alfred. Lord Tennyson 


Ring out, vild bells, to the wild sky. 

Happy New Year! Here's mud in your eye! 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Send last year downstream in a leaky canoe! 
Ring in what's healthy and wealthy and free. 
Next year will be better—hopefully! 


CONCORD HYMN 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


By the ruce bridge that arched the flood, 

The farmers stood knee-deep in mud, 

And fired a shot that was darned loud shootin’; 
It woke up people clear down in Newton. 


STOPPING BY. WOODS ON A SNOWY EVENING 
Robert Frost 


Whose woods these are | think I know; 
But he won’t care if I look at his snow. 

My litle horse our stop annoys; 

He shakes his bells—what a pretty noise! 
What a beautiful spot! I'd love to stay. 

But l'€ better get home and hit the hay. 


MY LIFE CLOSED TWICE 
Emily Dickinson 


My life closed twice before its 
close: And 

It might happen again, but, Gosh 
who knows! 

] was, oh, so sad 
When they left the scene; 

"Twas both heavenly and hellish 
(if you know what I mean). 
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November report on 


Atlantic 
Monthly 


Press books 





Ralph Gleason died suddenly last 
summer, after completing the manu- 
script of CELEBRATING THE 
DUKE & LOUIS, BESSIE, BILLIE, 
BIRD, CARMEN, MILES, DIZZY 
& OTHER HEROES. | 
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"Ralph Gleason perceived jazz as 
America's unique contribution to the 
arts. He made us see where jazz be- 
longed and thus enabled us to see 
where we belonged. He hooked up 
the generations of writers, as well as 
of jazz musicians, so we saw where 
they belonged. He did this with wit, 
with style and compassion. He is not 
replaceable.” 
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—Nelson Algren 


“Ralph’s way was easy and yet he 
was always offering a necessary, hard 
and real look. He would never over- 
write." 


—Studs Terkel 


“There’s no question that Ralph 
was one of our country's mos: astute 
music critics—knowledgeable in his 
work—alwavs fair and honest in his 
appraisals." ; 
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—Frank Sinatra 


"All that knowledge, all his singu- 4 
lar ways of making connections à 
within that knowledge, all that gusto al 
he had in continuing to find more A 
connections—all of it instantly gone. È 
Except, of course, in the writing that E. 
remains, including the new Atlantic di 
Monthly Press book for October." 3 

—Nat Hentoff E 
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by Fred Hapgood 


ver the last twenty years, particle 
O physics has been full of a sense of 
progress but unable to convey much 
conviction of this beyond the circle of 
those fluent in its own tongue. Indeed. 
what has been best communicated is an 
incomprehensibility more thoroughgoing 
than that of any other science— perhaps 
of any other human activity. 

But this might be changing. If inter- 
pretations of "events" (particle physi- 
cists often use this word instead of “re- 
sults,” which they apparently feel is a 
touch overweening) now taking place in 
super-cyclotrons hold up it will be pos- 
sible to have public television specials 
on a subject that has not been so 
treated since the search for fundamen- 
tality went beyond the neat mini-solar- 
system model of proton, neutron, and 
electron. 

A new level of matter is coming into 
focus. It is composed of subparticles, 
named quarks, which are bound to- 
gether in a baglike state. A proton is 
made of a bag of three quarks, for in- 
stance, and things widen out from 
there; all else—mountains, brains, cos- 
mic rays—are various organizations of 
these bound quarks. 

The scheme seems simple and no 
doubt has already been registered as a 
trademark by someone, whether a 
space-age technelogist or a fashion de- 
signer (“The Quark by Quant; Back to 
Fundamentals") we shall have to see. 

What fascinates me about quarks is 
the possibility that they might signal the 
end of our search for the ultimate stuff 
of nature. This is not because quarks 
themselves are clearly "it." Theo- 
retically, one could ask what makes 
quarks behave the way they do, and 
then ask the same question of whatever 


scheme of forces and particles emerges 
as an answer. But there is at present a 
respectable body of thought (by no 
means a consensus) which considers 
that quarks are so strongly bound to- 
gether that it will be impossible to 
break them apart. If we are unable to 
get inside quarks, theories about their 
structure and constituents can never be 
confirmed. And if that is so, our quest 
for fundamentality might be ended; not 
because we were unable or unwilling to 
travel farther down the road, but be- 
cause the road itself came to an end. 

This has happened before. 

In the twenties, Heisenberg showed 
that we can never know both the posi- 
tion and the speed of a particle below a 
certain size, and therefore we are for- 
ever prevented from tracing its career 
along a single chain of cause and effect. 

In the thirties, Gódel proved that no 
logical system can ever be proved self- 
consistent, thus putting to rest the hope 
that absolute certainty ‘is possible. Or 
again, we can never see more than 20 
billion light years in any direction. The 
farther from us any body in the uni- 
verse is, the faster it goes. After 20 bil- 
lion years, it reaches the speed of light, 
and then—we can see no more. Perhaps 
there is something beyond, perhaps not. 
But if there is, we shall know it only 
through the most indirect and second- 
hand means. 

If yet another of these ambitions is 
about to be discarded, that fact deserves 
attention. The urge to disassemble na- 
ture into its basic parts (and the faith 
that there are basic parts) is one of the 
more venerable in our history. To those 
who are interested in drawing these 
kinds of lines, I offer this one as the 
surest test of difference between this 
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A subscription to Saturday Review 
has always been an outstanding value 
for everyone whose range of mterests 
includes literature and the arts. 

Today it’s a better value than ever 
before. 

Because now Saturday Review sub- 
scribers are automatically enrolled as 
members of the National Society of 
Literature and the Arts. Without extra 
cost. And are entitled to al! the advan- 
tages of membership. 

SR recently helped establish the 
National Society of Literature and 
the Arts, with the aim of strengthening 
the arts at every level—in the schools, in 
the community, in the nation. 

Serving on the Society’s Board of 
Governors are Agnes de Mille, Andrew 
Wyeth, James Michener, Leontyne Price, 
Norman Cousins, R. Buckmirster Fuller, 
Richard Rodgers, Harold Taylor, Roland 
Gelatt, Roger Stevens, Walter Kerr, and 
S. Spencer Grin. 

Saturday Review provides the NSLA 
with a strong publishing voice and 
powerful reading constituency to support 
the Society’s purposes and programs. 
And the Society, in turn, provides SR 
subscribers with many tangible benefits. 
Among them: 

e Each issue of Saturday Review now 
includes “Artsletter,” the biweekly report 
of NSLA activities and important devel- 
opments in the world of literature and 
the arts. 

e Every member is eligible for a 20 
per cent discount on books, records, 
tapes, and art prints through the NSLA 
cooperative buying service. (No mini- 
mum purchase required.) Information 
and details are noted in Saturday Review's 
classified section under NSLA MEMBER- 
SHIP SERVICES. 

e Every member is eligible to partici- 
pate in symposia, seminars, and foreign 
tours arranged for the Society—as living 
extensions of Saturday Review's coverage 


For example, Walter Terry, SR's dis- 
tinguished dance critic, will accompany 
a tour to the Soviet Union and has 
arranged, in addition to attendance of 
performances at the Bolshoi and Kirov 
Theatres, special visits to the famed 
Russian ballet schools and meetings with 
leading dancers and choreographers. 

* Every member will also receive a 
Tarrytown Conference Center Club mem- 
bership. This famous private conference 
center is located on the former Mary 
Duke Biddle estate in Tarrytown, New 
York—26 acres of glorious countryside 
along the Hudson River. Facilities include 
meeting rooms for seminars, dining and 
overnight accommodations, swimming 
pool, and tennis courts. Weekend accom- 
modations often include special events 
such as conversations with Clive Barnes, 
drama critic of The New York Times; a 
weekend visit with SR film critic, Judith 
Crist; and another with writer James 
Michener. (Other special programs will 
be announced in the pages of SR.) The 
Tarrytown Conference Center is easily 
accessible from New York City and its 
airports, and reservations are available 
by special NSLA reservation line. 

* Every member may enjoy guest 
privileges at a renowned New York club 
devoted to literature and the arts. The 
Club is located in the charming former 
Schieffelin townhouse on the East Side 
of New York near Central Park. (New 
members will be advised about reserva- 
tion procedures.) 
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species and any other. We might share 
language, the use of tools, intraspecific 
war, tears, laughter, and the orgasm 
with other animals, but no one has yet 
reported witnessing a baboon make any 
effort to reduce a question to its funda- 
mental issue. 


triving toward fundamentality, how- 
S ever, is everywhere in our history. 
It surfaces first in our records with the 
conclusion of Thales that nature is basi- 
cally blended out of different propor- 
tions of earth, air, fire, and water. Most 
boundaries are an illusion, he taught. 
What is real is fluidity, flexibility; four 


= continua which shift proportions among 








each other as they flow through time. 
The opposing theme was struck by 
Democritus, Lucretius, the Epicureans. 
Were nature infinitely divisible, they 
pointed out, which is, after all, the es- 
sential nature of a fluid, then we should 


all sink through it. Since matter is rigid, 


there must be, at some point, funda- 


mental objects which can be neither 
_ subdivided nor compressed. 


The two sides of the argument thus 
defined, we sat down and discussed it 
for the next two thousand years. One 
side held that the first reality of matter 
was a continuous medium, a spirit, a 


_ pneuma, some kind of integrative force 


which was diffusely interconnected and 
lacked boundarv. The other believed that 
fundamentality was to be found in dis- 
crete units which clustered and fell apart. 
and from which all natural variety is ag- 
gregated. Lucretius speculated that 
thought itself, so strikingly fluid and eva- 
nescent, must be composed of atoms that 
were uniquely smooth and light. (No 
doubt this was more true of the atoms in 
Lucretius’ brain than of most.) 

The nineteenth century appeared to 
have settled the argument in favor of 
atoms; then, in 1890, Rutherford shot a 
charged beam right through these im- 
penetrable and indivisible little marbles, 
as they were pictured. For the next 
eighty years, the Epicureans’ debating 
point came true. We sank in further 
with each generation of graduate stu- 
dents. Each new step inward was 
marked with a name change: atomic 
physics, nuclear physics, particle phys- 
ics. Originally, particle physicists ex- 
plicitly called what they looked at “ele- 
mentary” particles, but recently, as the 
numbers of these reached into the hun- 
dreds (could so many be truly funda- 
mental?), that claim dropped from use. 

Now, over the last year, experiment- 
ers at Fermilab, Brookhaven National 


Laboratory, and the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator have been finding evidence 
that much of this welter can be bundled 
into quarks. 

The picture that emerges is of two 
symmetrical families of fundamental- 
ities. One is the leptons, which are light 
particles with great penetrating power. 
These include the electron, with which 
most people are familiar; the muon. 
about which I shall have nothing fur- 
ther to say; and two kinds of neutrinos. 
(The neutrino is probably as close as 
we can come to Lucretius’ mental atom. 
One kind is massless, chargeless, and 
exists only at the speed of light. Billions 
upon billions could pass through the 
sun before one was trapped. It was in- 
vented by Wolfgang Pauli in the 
thirties. He was baffled by the dis- 
appearance of energy and momentum 
in radioactive decay. So Pauli, after 
much soul-searching, postulated a vir- 
tually undetectable particle to carry 
away these missing qualities. Fifteen 
years later, an enormously elaborate ex- 
periment found it emerging from an 
atomic bomb factory in Georgia.) 

The second family is the quarks, also 
four. These combine to make the pro- 
tons and neutrons which make up the 
nucleus. 

This picture, added to the well-estab- 
lished scheme of four fundamental 
forces (electromagnetism; gravity; the 
“strong” interaction, which holds pro- 
tons together in the nucleus; and the 
"weak," which allows radioactive de- 
cay), culminates in an overall design 
that is subtly interrelated and has sub- 
stantial aesthetic appeal. One imagines 
that Thales, whatever difficulties he 
might have with details, would be 
pleased to find that nature, even at 
these levels of such intricacy, still seems 
to have a fondness for spelling matters 
out four at a time. 


f elegance alone were what we were 
after, this scheme would do as well 

as any. As pointed out earlier, it might 
have to do. But if we are not forced by 
nature to lay down our picks and shov- 
els and drills, we certainly won't do it 
from choice. If it is in fact possible to 
unzip a bag of quarks, roll them out on 
the floor, and trace their marbling and 
growth rings, or whatever resolvable 
features thev have, then we shall do so. 
Why do we bother? The single text- 
book answer is that we have to under- 
stand the laws of nature. This ex- 
planation has had great success; one 
grasps it intuitively. It is easy to imag- 





ine a celestial judge convicting us of 
some transgression or other and rum- 
bling out, “Ignorance of the law is no 
excuse!" 

And yet, a reading of the history of 
science suggests a more ambiguous em- 
phasis. In some degree we appear to be 
looking for laws not of nature but for 
nature. It is as though we are possessed 
by the fear that nature could suddenly 
become something else, and we have set 
out to quiet that anxiety by proving, 
logically, that nature has no free will, 
that it can only be what it is, that it can 
never have any choice in the matter. 

The search for fundamentality is the 
hope that, at last, all the possibilities of 
chaos can be exorcised from the natural 
order; that, while no doubt a lot of de- 
tail work will still need to be done, we 
will have found that the universe is ba- 
sically good, or at least law-abiding. 

What will we see when nothing in 
nature occludes our vision with mys- 
tery? The face of God? Titanic bore- 
dom? Our own face, peering back from 
the other side of the universe? Nothing 
at all? The answer is not built in, just 
the drive to get to that point, and the 
intuition that when we do so, our rela- 
tion to the universe will at last be a set- 
tled matter. 

What will it mean if quarks are so 
indissolubly bound that they block and 
deny this drive? Considering the in- 
undation of frustration sweeping over 
us now, no doubt the sensible answer is 
very little, though it might be men- 
tioned that Einstein never ceased to feel 
the pain Heisenberg’s uncertainty prin- 
ciple brought him. I think we have 
come far enough to recognize that the 
belief that we can get to a point and 
say, “Past here there are no further 
questions," has a parallel with the con- 
viction shared by all talented young 
hotshots that somewhere up ahead of 
them there is a line, and once that line 
Is found and crossed, things will be dif- 
ferent. We will have won the right to 
respect ourselves once and for all. 

With age we learn that the right to 
self-respect rots as fast as fish, and new 
justifications for that respect must be 
found daily. If fundamentality means 
anything positive and true, it must be as 
a name for what draws us forward: 
more specifically, as that from which we 
expect the most—the most clarity, the 
greatest depth of understanding, the 
widest sense of revelation. In this sense 
it is not a goal but an honor, and it is 
hard to believe that it will ever lack 
candidates. 
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= hen I was just emerging from 

adolescence—biologically, any- 
way—I wrote a novel about rich people 
and Hollywood. I didn't know anything 
about either subject, but imagined my- 
self as a threat to Francoise Sagan, 
whose early and easy successes were 
then legendary. My characters were 
world-weary to the point of complete 
extinction. I sent the manuscript off to a 
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E. Innocent slick agent in New York. He wrote 
E. back at once, summing up my abilities: 
E. Bystander | could be a great paperback writer! 

AN The Scene from the 70's The genre he recommended was 
| E; Biddusén br JORR DPDIEE rin called Sweet Nurse. One of those drug- 
Re gallectidn'ot Mr. Samaan cdjumos PER store fantasies about virginal women 
pe "The Atlantic" is a treasury of delight. with a decent career. Certainly no sex 


Writing on cny iopic that strikes his 
fancy, he creates, as Updike says, "a 
valuable binding-together of one man's 
confessions, exhortations, celebrations." 
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or violence—just chastity and illness. 
something childish in my tone, no 
doubt, put him on the track. He sent 
me à wad of Nurse books. | must pe- 
ruse them, he said, in search of a for- 
mula, and send him the results. There 
would be money, he assured me. I was 
then working as a bookkeeper in a 
charcoal factory, and although my pride 
was openly injured by the man's advice. 
I was desperate for money. Neither the 
life nor the art was perfect. 

So I found the formula: fifteen chap- 
ters, fifteen pages per chapter, each of 
which is divided into two sections—one 
dealing with the main (or title) plot, the 
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a other with a subplot. Luckily for me, a 
Be friend of mine happened to be in the 
E: | hospital then, and I rushed off with pad 
3 and pen to take notes. 

D Complete submersion followed. Six 
Lh weeks of ardent, back-breaking labor. 
" One draft only. West Coast Nurse was 
E. the name of the book: Della Field was 
E the pseudonym of the author; fifteen 
E hundred smackers were the rewards for 
e. the labor. I called it a very practical 
* joke—trying to make light of my 
E triumph. (There's a kind of porno- 
K graphic pleasure in this type of work.) 
3 In any case, the pleasure I felt in 


having written and published anything— 
no matter how slight—spurred me on in 
my own work. I went on writing—qual- 
ity fiction, I guessed, since it drew close 
to the reality of my own experience— 
but continued to fail where I wanted 
most to succeed. For a long time no 
hardback publisher would touch me. I 
sent out legions of poems and stories, 





ee . 
PAPERBACK WRITER 
by Fanny Howe 


another couple of novels, to no avail. 
Flat broke, I got a job as a reader of 
paperback manuscripts with the same 
people who published West Coast 
Nurse. When I wasn't scribbling at 
home in the Bowery, I was reading 
shlock fiction. 

One day my editor-boss said, *We 
need a book called Vietnam Nurse. Do 
you think you can do it?" 

An extravagant gesture from Fate. 
How could I say no, when the wolves 
were howling at my door, over the 
slumbering figures of winos, and I was 
being rejected weekly. I turned into 
Della Field and got down to work. It 
wasn't easy, but it wasn’t boring, either. 
I had to read a number of books about 
the Vietnamese landscape, architecture, 
customs, and dress; after that I talked 
to some Navy nurses about their duties 
and experiences. (At that time, the only 
one who had actually been in Saigon 
had been blown off a barstool in a ho- 
tel lounge: I couldn't talk to her.) They 
told me in arresting detail what their 
job was like, and later even asked me 
to one of their dances. 

Again | took six weeks for the job, 
and managed to sneak in a subplot in- 
volving a Vietcong hero and his wife. 
who are by far the most sympathetic 
figures in the book. Vietnam Nurse sold 
mountains of copies, but I never saw 
royalties against my original advance. I 
don't even know, to this day, how my 
contract read. I was a novice in such 
matters, and the quick exchange of la- 
bor for lucre was quite satisfactory. 


ot long afterwards, I managed to 
N get two of my real books—fiction 
and poetry—into hardback, earning less 
for them than for either of my paper- 
backs. Consequently, I retreated for an- 
other six-week period, unbeknown to 
anyone, and wrote another Nurse book. 
which should have been called Terminal 
Nurse or Wet Nurse. Patients were 
dropping like flies throughout its pages. 
the Nurse was crazy, and the Doctor 
maimed. Perhaps. in some telepathic 
way, I understood that the collective 
unconscious of America was turning 
gloomy. But the book was rejected. 
Nurses were no longer popular. The 
new genre was Gothic. 
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Just how much encyclopedia does your 
family need? 

The latest edition of the mult-volume 
Encyclopedia Britannica appeared early 
last year. It has 43,000,000 words; a 
distinguished editorial board: 30 volumes 
that look imposing on any bookshelf. 

Door-to-door salesmen sell the 
cheapest edition for over $500.00. 

The New Columbia Encyciopedia was 
published in August. Ir has 6.500.000 
words; a distinguished editoria! board; in 
its sturdy, buckram binding, it will be an 
enduring part of any home library. 

Right now, it costs $69.50. And you 
moy examine it ot any bookstore. 


How do you use an encyclopedia? 


Most families answer: "To look things up. 
To settle questions of fact —fast.” 

If you want a 150,000 word essay (8 
hours reading time for most adults) on 
China, there's no substitute for c multi- 
volume work such as Britannica. To look 
up a specific point, though, your family 
may prefer the concise, accurate 4,700- 
word article on the same subject in The 
New Columbia Encyclopedia. That word 
“New” is important. If you now own an 
encyclopedia, check the dore it was 
published. Then consider haw the world 
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Examine The New Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia now — without being pressured; 
with help, if you like, from the indepen- 
dent exper: at your own bookstore. Then 
decide: Isn'- it “enough” encyclopedia — 
in fact, isn't it exactly the right 
encyclopedia —for you to give your 
family this holiday season? 





— China, for instance —has changed 
since then. 


"The standard of excellence.:. 
... OS a guide to essential facts.” That's 
how the New York Times described the 
last edition in 1963. Since 1935, in fact, 
The Columbia Encyclopedia has been 
recognized, in Isaac Asimov's words, as 
“the best one-volume all-round reference 
in the world." Now he calls The New 
Columbia "an endless liberal education, © 
and says: "a purist might consider it im- 
possible to condense the sum total of 
human knowledge into one volume 
capable of being lifted by a single human 
being—but even a purist would have to 
admit that this is a surprisingly good 
approximation of the ideal.” 

The New Columbia Encyclopedia in- 
cludes more than 50,000 up-to-date 
articles, more than 650 illustrations and 
maps, over 40,000 bibliographic refer- 
ences, and 66,000 cross-references. For 
home, office, and school work right 
through college, its 3,072 foot-high pages 
provide instant, accurate, information 
about national and world affairs, 
geography, religion, history, the humani- 
ties, the physical and life sciences, the 
social sciences and sports —just about 
anything you can imagine “looking up." 


All the encyclopedia your family really needs. 


$69.50 until December 31, 1975; $79.50 thereafter. 
Published by Columbia University Press; distributed by 
J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and New York 





I was scared, but nothing works like 
necessity. I read a couple of Gothics 
and whipped out a quickie, called Leg- 
acy of Lanshore. It took a while, but I 
finally sold it, on the publisher’s condi- 
tion that I use my own name, not Della 
Field. Three thousand dollars for three 
weeks’ work, and the book was a flop. 

Recently, flipping back through all 
three of the books, I was surprised by a 
certain similarity between the genres, as 
if the Nurse had removed her uniform, 
put on street clothes, and walked down 
a long hospital corridor which slowly 
transformed itself into a haunted house. 
The woman was the same; only the sur- 
roundings had changed. Not passive, 
not weak, not dependent, this woman 
was fundamentally innocent. From the 
first to the last page of the book, she 
remained astonished by discrepancies 
between her vision of the good earth 
and the good earth’s nasty produce. The 
only thing that saved her from a cataton- 
ic episode was the love of a man—love 
that erased all memory of pain: 


All her fears and sorrows fell away 
from her in his arms, and she felt 
him caressing her hair as if his 
touch were some magic gesture that 
would soothe all pain. 

— Vietnam Nurse 


I held him against me, feeling his 
warmth as my own, holding him as 
he held me, closely. It seemed like 
a long time, and still too short, that 
we kissed each other out of the 
rain and thunder. It was like love 
before death. When we drew apart, 
I was afraid again. 

—Legacy of Lanshore 


Obviously this is not the stuff of which 
classics are made. Accordingly, these 
books of mine have vanished, most 
likely hauled away in Hefty garbage 
bags long ago. I like to think it was 
honest labor, in that the job was de- 
fined, as was its reward. 

Ironically, I have ended up putting 
all my fiction into original paperback. 1 
like my books to sell at a price most 
anyone can afford, and I like to set my 
own mental deadline for a book's com- 
pletion; as short a period of time as is 
possible. It is never out of the question 
that I might have to slap out another 
piece of pulp. But I hear that the 
Gothic as a genre is dying now, and 
probably with it that chaste creature the 
ghost of adolescence. who has been 
floating around drugstores for decades. 
What comes next is anyone's guess, but 
you can bet it won't be innocence. 
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Mrs. Wharton, May I 
Present Mr. O'Hara? 


wo Amer can novelists—Edith 

Wharton aad John O'Hara—are the 
subjects of biographies this fall. An odd 
couple. You wouldn't sit them next to 
each other at dinner. O'Hara would get 
drunk and you could hardly blame him, 
given the nasty nasal condescensions 
he'd be receiving from Mrs. Wharton— 
and you could hardly blame her, either, 
since he probebly would have had a 
couple before he arrived and he'd be 
telling her how good he was. 

On the other hand, they'd have a lot 
in common. Both were, in their differ- 
ent ways, “novelists of manners." Both 
enjoyed a moment when they were 
(though the terms are admittedly am- 
biguous) the most popular serious nov- 
elists around. Both were enormously 
productive: a book a year was the natu- 





Edith Wharten 
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ral pace. Both knew that money always 
matters. Both were snobs. Both were 
passionate observers of the mayhem 
contained in civilized social life. 

R. W. B. Lewis’ biography, Eprrx 
WHARTON (Harper & Row, $15.00), has 
already received much praise. Some of 
that good feeling, I think, is a matter of 
a readers discovery of a remarkable 
figure, more than a remarkable book— 
as if the messenger were being kissed 
for bringing good news. 

This book's faults are easily named: 
its timid in imagining the tempestuous 
emotions that went on behind the dec- 
orous front that Mrs. Wharton main- 
tained, and about connecting her work 
with her life. Its virtue lies in its mea- 
sured, leisurely, unobtrusive recording 
of the details of an extraordinary life. 
Lewis has benefited from having first 
access to the Wharton papers at Yale. 

Edith Wharton’s existence combined 
privilege and constriction in a way that 
is scarcely imaginable now. Her favorite 
image for her situation was imprison- 
ment, but she had a nicely appointed 
cell. 

She was born, in 1862, Edith Jones, 
daughter of a family of New York’s 
7400." On reaching her majority, she 
began receiving an annual income of 
$9000 (worth, in the late nineteenth 
century, roughly ten times that amount 
in current dollars), and shortly she 
came into a fortune worth at least a 
half-million dollars in today's terms. 
She was happily distant from her 
scruffy countrymen. Forced once to 
spend the night in an inn in Petersham, 
Massachusetts, she remarked: “Such 
dreariness, such whining callow women, 
such utter absence of the amenities, 
such food, crass manners, crass 
landscape!! . . . What a horror it is for 
a whole nation to be developing with- 
out a sense of beauty, and eating ba- 
nanas for breakfast." 

If the privilege was extraordinary, so 
vas the constriction. It was possible for 
a young, aristocratic woman in 1885 to 
enter into marriage literally not know- 
ing “where babies come from.” Edith 
Wharton, aged twenty-three, did so. By 
the time of her marriage she had al- 
ready suffered in “love’—a broken en- 
gagement, with a man who was upset 


Crass 


by her precocity, a brief summer's flir- 
tation. She took the next man who 
came along, Teddy Wharton. Henry 
James later said of this match that it 
was “an almost—or rather an utterly— 
inconceivable thing." Teddy was genial, 
an outdoorsman, wholly uninterested in 
art; he put together a good wine cellar, 
managed her money, was an eternal 
boy. In Lewis’ nice phrase, "Edith 
called him *Old Man,' but rather with 
the air of one who addresses a big man 
as "Tiny. " 

Edith Wharton's first experiences with 
sex were hideous enough te discourage 
her from further such activities. The 
Whartons endured a bizarre, chaste 
marriage. Their life was filled with so- 
cial activity, shifting scene from New 
York to Newport. to Boston, to Paris, 
to Rome, and after a few years, to in- 
terludes at the splendid 130-acre estate 
they created in Lenox, Massachusetts. 
Teddy became well known for his affa- 
bility, until middle age, when his good 
humor turned into manic behavior and 
acute depressions. Edith experienced 
mental illness earlier. She was afflicted 
with severe depressions in the early 
years of her marriage and finally, at 
thirty-two, suffered a breakdown that 
led to hospitalization for a “rest cure” 
for a period of several months. 

Before her collapse she had published 
a few stories; afterwards she found am- 
bition and a voice. (One would like to 
know more about those critical months.) 
Within seven years she published a 
book of stories, her 600-page first novel, 
The Valley of Decision, and the book 
that was to secure her popularity and 
her critical reputation, The House of 
Mirth. In the light of what she had en- 
dured, the poise and accomplishment of 
that novel is all the more remarkable— 
its mingling of sharp satire of New 
York and Newport society with a tragic 
sense of that society's power over the 
novel’s heroine. 

The set piece of Lewis’ biography is 
his account of Edith Wharton’s long- 
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delayed “sensual awakening”: her liai- : | id li CHARCOAL 
son, at forty-five, with Morton Fullerton, SIgns Was Only a sigeung MELLOWED 
an American journalist working in for our founder You can " 

Paris. It was a grand passicn which, she ' 

later wrote, redueed her carefully con- find a better sample DROP 
trived, austere personality to a "pinch : ^ 

of ashes.” It also had a melancholy, of his art wherever BY DROP 


comic side to it, which Lewis seems not 
to notice. Fullerton was a worldly but a 
dim man, with a quirky appetite for 
older and larger women; a bit of a 
rake, veteran of numerous hetero- and 
homosexual affairs . . . the thought of 
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the stately Mrs. Wharton waiting anx- 
iously for his morning note on her tea 
tray is almost more than one can bear. 
Henry James. her sympathetic con- 
fidant, who deplored her “incoherent 
life” behind her back, seems to have 
enjoyed the affair immensely. 

The relationship ended amicably after 
three years. [ts influence on Edith 
Wharton's life is uncertain. Passion as- 
sumed more of a place in her work, but 
then passion became more printable. 
Ethan Frome no doubt draws some of 
its poignant scenes of futureless love 
from her experience. Late in life she 
wrote a fragment of a pornographic 
story, published in the Lewis biography 
for the first time—an "explicit," though 
highly romantic, account of lovemaking 
between a father and daughter. The 
question of what Oedipal impulses 
Edith Wharton might have had goes 
largely unexplored in this book. It's a 
strange, perhaps an irrelevant, fact that 
Fullerton himself had been involved in 
à quasi-incestuous affair. When he met 
Mrs. Wharton he was engaged to a 
cousin—the two had been raised as 
brother and sis:er. Whatever else it did. 
her affair with Fullerton doubtless gave 
her courage to divorce Teddy, an act 
that came too late to be merciful. 

Edith Wharton lived the last twenty 
years or so of her life in France. Her 
literary relationships, Lewis notes. 
stretched from Longfellow (who took 
an interest in poems she wrote as a girl; 
indeed got one of them published in 
The Atlantic) to Alberto Moravia. F. 
Scott Fitzgerald came to call, drunk and 
ill-behaved. She remained popular until 
her death, and even without her own 
fortune she would have been a rich 
woman on the strength of her royalty 
account alone. She left behind at least 
four enduring novels, and it’s hard to 
think that she won’t soon be read again 
with much more attention than she has 
received recentlv. 

She maintained a busy social sched- 
ule until the end, but her last years 
must have been lonely. In a picture 
taken shortly before her death in 1937, 
she has much the same look in her eye 
that she had zs a young girl-a sad, 
quizzical look, as if she still wondered 
how things would turn out. 


atthew J. Bruccoli's biography of 
John O'Hara, THE O'HARA 
CONCERN (Random House, $15.00), is a 
far less elegant book than the Wharton 
biography. Bruccoli speaks with some 
authority (he has had the cooperation 
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of O'Hara's widow and his publisher) 
and he has assembled an attractive and 
revealing set of anecdotes. But the book 
lacks shape. 

In a way, Bruccoli is working under 
awkward circumstances. O'Hara died in 
1970, but Bruccoli never knew him, and 
many of O'Hara's closest friends are 
now dead too. He left behind only a 
meager supply of notes, diaries, letters. 
Surely he is still remembered in his old 
haunts—"21," The Nassau Club—and I 
can't help feeling that his biographer 
ought to have done more legwork, try- 
ing to assemble what firsthand memo- 
ries remain. As it is, he has relied heav- 
ily on documents, and so events that 
happen to have a piece of paper at- 
tached to them assume an unnatural 
importance. Perhaps because of Bruc- 
colis method, his portrait of O'Hara's 
youth is in many ways the liveliest part 
of the book. 

"Poor John," his father said as he lay 
dying—a cryptic remark at the time, but 
later John came to think that his father 
was apologizing for the financial mess 
that his eldest son was about to inherit. 
Bruccoli pays a lot of attention to the 
family's situation, as a way of docu- 
menting his claim that O'Hara's attitude 
toward the rich was more complex than 


John O'Hara 
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is generally assumed. He doesn’t go 
much bevond that assertion, but the 
facts are interesting and suggestive. 
O'Hara endured the informative sorrow 
of going from rich kid to poor kid at 
the age of twenty. His father had been 
the most eminent doctor in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, and a rich man by most 
standards—$25,000 a year in the 1920s, 
à house on the most fashionable street 
in town, a farm outside of town, five 
cars in the garage, ponies, private 
schools, and dancing classes for the chil- 
dren. But he died without a will, with- 
out much cash, with a lot of worthless 
investments, and with money owed to 
him that couldn't be collected. Over- 
night the family was on its uppers. 

These events can't be blamed for 
what came by legend to be thought of 
as O'Hara's great tragedy—his failure to 
get a college (specifically, a Yale) edu- 
cation. Bruccoli points out that O'Hara 
was a wretched and rebellious student, 
thrown out of a couple of schools, and 
by the time of his fathers death, he 
had already gone to work by choice. At 
that, Bruccoli speculates that he could 
have gone to Yale on scholarship—but 
that he never would have gone unless 
he could go first class. 

O'Hara didn't do much better as a 
reporter than as a student. His drinking 
problem began early, for one thing, and 
he lost several jobs. But he also began 
selling light sketches to The New 
Yorker; in 1934 he settled down to 
write (in eight months) Appointment in 
Samarra, after which he could always 
go first class. He went on to publish 
twenty-nine books before his death. 

The mature O'Hara emerges in this 
biography as a man so vainglorious, so 
patently self-doubting, that his boasting 
is wholly forgivable. At least from a 
distance. In person, he must have been 
a trial—touchy, inanely proud, and often 
fighting drunk. We see various sides of 
him in Bruccoli's portrait, but never get 
a fully rendered dramatic moment. He 
must have been more boorish than 
Bruccoli allows, but also (to get away 
with what he did) more charming. Rec- 
ognition meant everything to him, and 
he lobbied shamelessly for it—for club 
memberships, for honorary degrees, and 
for the Nobel Prize. The smallest honor 
could move him greatly. He was a ter- 
rible public speaker, but accepted an in- 
vitation to Yale, and cared enough 
about it to rehearse his gestures; it was 
a flop. Told he had been chosen for an 
Award of Merit by the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, he burst into 
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Birchbark canoes 


and 5-cylinder diesels, 


By Gene Novak 


President and Creative Director 
Rumrill-Hoyt, Inc. 


*I was leafing through a magazine the 
other night when my eye was 
stopped by a five-cylinder engine. 
Five? I always thought cylinders had 
to come in pairs—two, four, six, 
eight—like hands, feet, hooves. Five 
minutes and some 1,000 words later 
I felt that the Mercedes-Benz diesel 
advertisement might well rekindle 
my love affair with the automobile. I 
turned the page slowly, almost 
reluctantly. Soon I was deep in the 
late 17th Century while two Cjibway 
Indians built a birchbark canoe, with 
nothing but a crooked knife and a 
pointed piece of bone, and glided off 
into the endless waterways of the 
northeast wilderness. "Magazine," I 
said, "that was fun—thank you.” In 
bed that night I had two coupons 
and a torn out ad next to my br:ef- 
case, a feeling of warmth toward my 
fellow strivers, and a thimble of 
Courvoisier on my night table. 

Before I dropped off I won- 
dered if various media find various 
receptors in the limbic area of the 
mind to attach to. Electrons attach 
here, newspapers there, magazines 
somewhere else. Lower, higher? 
Perhaps they all find the same recep- 
tors but some sink deeper? Maybe 
electrons bounce off while print 
words and pictures sort of deep 
etch? The electronic impact may be 
purposely transient—otherwise how 
can the receptor site hold those end- 
to-end exhortations? They'd piie up 
like too many layers of paint and 
begin to chip off... 

Earlier that same evening I 
had jotted down some of the exhor- 
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tations that preceded a network spe- 
cial for which I was waiting: 


BGEU Lows gas/indigestion 

8:29.00 ...... arthritis 

8:29.30 ... ss denture cleaner 

8:30.00 ...... station ident promo 

8:30.10 ...... vitamins/iron 

B3049 1... (local) retail sale 

ESTO slo. (local) movie promo 

They sure piled up and sure 

chipped off. 


Igrew up in radio and 
watched and used TV as it grew 
from nothing to a major selling force. 
But even as a writer-producer I was a 
wordworm-a print-wordworm. A 
picture man—a four-color-process 
man. I think I save more magazines 
than I throw out. Ask my wife. If you 
build any more shelves, I'm leaving. 

In advertising I’ve always 
sensed that people planning serious 
and thoughtful purchases wanted all 
the information they could get. 
Choosing between two cans on a 
supermarket shelf is sometimes a 
decision that can be influenced by a 
cute 30-second commercial seen the 
night before. But, choosing between 
brands and types of cars, sofas, dish- 
washers, clothing, garden tractors, 


especially in print. 


travel packages and such— non- 
impulse purchases if you will— 
these, I felt, celled for lots of facts 
and thought. 

Food, too. Biggest annual 
family outlay. Packages are starting 
to give us some nutritional data but 
how much easier to study them at 
home in ads where it's convenient 
instead of standing at the market 
shelf. ..C'mon Mom, Let's go!. .. Are 
the thriving store magazines telling 
us something? Along with the ads, 
the editors are telling us how to eat 
better and cheaper. 

Maybe that's why I think of 
magazines as the Idea Medium. 
Essentially, people go to TV for the 
entertainment of comedy or drama 
or sports. They go to radio for the 
consistency of music or news or 
both. They go to newspapers for a 
full report of today's world. 

But, dammit, I think they go 
to magazines for Ideas. Consumer. 
Product. Idea. Fuse. Match. Dyna- 
mite. How to make—how to do— 
how to take care of—how to man- 
age—how to save—how to be 
happy, handsome, healthy, wealthy 
and wise. And, after all, my business 
is ideas. Advertising and magazines. 
À communication marriage made in 
heaven! 

Special interest magazines, I 
love you, too. Antiques, backpack- 
ing, filmmaking, fishing, flying, gar- 
dening, cookery, photography, 
sailing. ..name your interest and 
you've got a magazine. With depth. 
With ideas. With point of view. With 
instruction. With education. A 
medium that just doesn't pique my 
curiosity —but satisfies it. 

Thank you, Johann Gutenberg. 
Your invention sure was a zinger. 


Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 


tears, and he cried again at the cere- 
mony. 

After a messy early marriage, he was 
happily married twice (his second wife, 
Belle, died of heart disease), though 
you had to like a nurse’s role to be his 
wife. He drank hard for twenty-five 
years but quit abruptly when he suf- 
fered a bleeding ulcer. In his last, most 
productive years, he worked as com- 
pulsively as he had drunk. When he 
died at Linebrook, his Princeton estate, 
there were five cars in the garage, just 
as there once had been at his father's 
house. 

O'Hara was famously a literary 
craftsman, and he loved to talk about 
technique. His theories are recorded in 
this book. often repetitively. We must 
hear literally a half-dozen times that 
O'Hara learned the uses of large blocks 
of type from Hemingway, and there are 
several references to O'Hara's dictum 
that you can't create character without 
creating believable dialogue. He seems 
not to have had a vocabulary for dis- 
cussing the substance, the emotions, 
of his stories and novels. Or more 
likely, he chose not to speak of them. 
Always a man of feeling, and often a 
sentimental man, he perhaps figured 
he'd get teary if he didn’t talk nuts and 
bolts. 

Bruccoli is all too comfortable with 
O'Hara's terms, and shy about inventing 
ones of his own. And he’s so anxious to 
defend his subject against his academic 
critics that he neglects to make critical 
distinctions. 

O’Hara’s belief in the power of class 
and circumstance could lead him both 
to heights and to depths. Too many 
moments in his work simply invite a 
rueful, sentimental shrug at the help- 
lessness of us all. But not infrequently 
he could dramatize true tension be- 
tween individual impulses and the so- 
cial situation that governs them; he 
could show people behaving badly and 
well within the narrow limits of their 
possibilities. And always he had a deli- 
cate (“almost feminine,” as they used to 
say) sense of the importance of ges- 
ture—a touch, an emphasized word, a 
careless presumption. He could see that 
invisible blood that flows in conversa- 
tion. At his best, he belonged to that 
minority tradition of American writers, 
so diverse in talent and temperament, 
that includes Howells, Fitzgerald, Sin- 
clair Lewis, John Marquand, Mrs. 
Wharton herself. It’s an honorable tra- 
dition, which could use some updating. 

—Richard Todd 
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SHORT 
REVIEWS 


AGAINST OUR WILL: 

Men, Women and Rape 

by Susan Brownmiller 
Simon and Schuster, $10.95 





Rape, according to Susan Brownmil- 
ler, is “a conscious process of in- 
timidation by which all men keep all 
women in a state of fear.” If you can 
buy that, you will find a lot to agree 
with in Against Our Will. However, if 
you resist the political definition of 
rape, you may feel that there is some- 
thing wrong with the book, with its 
assumption and with its sense of bal- 
ance. 

susan Brownmiller has assiduously 
researched the history. literature, and 
law of rape. She has become a scholar 
of sexual abuse, and she writes about it 
with energy. style, and unflagging in- 
dignation. This is an intelligent book 
and an ambitious one, so it is dis- 
couraging to think that its audience is 
likely to fall out along ideological lines. 
The author offers some interesting and 
provocative arguments which are well 
worth our attention. But in the end, the 
dogma and the relentless documentation 
combine to produce a kind of feminist 
pornography that overwhelms the 
book's more thoughtful passages. Per- 
suasion is abandoned here in favor of 
force. 

—Amanda Heller 





JR 
by William Gaddis 
Knopf, $15.00/$5.95 


JR is William Gaddis’ first novel 
since The Recognitions, a critical success 
and underground classic, appeared 
twenty years ago. The publishers seem 
to be soliciting a broader audience this 
üme around. hyping JA as a raunchy 
satire of big business. The come-on is 
misleading, however. for business pro- 
vides the book with its dullest moments 
(does anvone hold Wall Street sacred 
these days?). 

In a truer sense, JR is about the tex- 
ture of modern living. Gaddis does not 
simply describe anomie: he adopts it as 
a prose style. In this epic of money and 
moneymaking, success and failure, Gad- 
dis has rejected all narrative conven- 


tions. In their place, he wires his char- 
acters for sound and sends his story out 
on a continuous wave of noise—trun- 
cated dialogue, distracted monologues, 
the racket of TV sets, radios, tele- 
phones—from which chaos action, of a 
sort, eventually emerges. 

Characters emerge as well, and 
though many of them merely serve the 
larger notions of the book, others are 
full and poignant enough to transcend 
the self-consciousness of the project and 
temper the calculation of Gaddis’ style. 
These characters are, for the most part, 
failed artists, writers, composers. Their 
work is stalled, unappreciated. They 
hold jobs that depress them. Their mar- 
riages dissolve. They’re drowning in the 
tide of noise and moneymaking that is 
the element the other characters thrive 
in. They can’t make art for all the dis- 
traction, but they can’t stop trying, ei- 
ther. It's hard to suppress the suspicion 
that these characters and their desper- 
ation and the way they express it come 
from the author’s heart. 

JR is one of that specialized type, a 
novelist’s novel. It will be read with 
great curiosity by people deeply inter- 
ested in the direction of modern writ- 
ing. The more casual reader, though, 
the reader who would rather read a 
novel than a concept, is likely to be 
bored. The book is illustrated by Ed- 
ward Gorey. 

—A.H. 





A PRESIDENTIAL NATION 
by Joseph A. Califano, Jr. 
Norton, $9.95 


A realist and a lawyer, Mr. Califano 
swiftly disposes of any lingering doubt 
that the power of the American presi- 
dency will persist and, in fact, enlarge 
in the years to come. Then, speaking as 
a man who ran domestic affairs in the 
LBJ White House and struggled with 
the admittedly thwarted job of con- 
verting Great Society rhetoric into prac- 
tical results, he surveys the long reach 
of that power into the very gizzard of 
America and suggests some approaches 
to making the man in the Oval Office 
and the thousands who do his bidding 
more accountable to the people. Among 
his proposals: a six-year presidential 
term, with a second term permitted to 
the President who can win one; four 
years instead of two for representatives 
in the Congress. 

Califano also proposes enactment of 
a Presidential Powers Impact Statement 
Act, requiring the President and the 


. One of our best sellers is child's play... THE NEW PHONICS WE USE is a complete 
word-recognition program that's part of the daily routine in elementary schools across the 
country. The series introduces phonics skills systematically, reinforcing any reading program. It 
makes learning fun through a variety of activities. Helping children become able, independent 
readers is serious business in our Education division. It's just one of our programs for teaching 
language skills; we oublish reading and spelling programs, too. RAND MCNALLY 
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Congress to analyze and publish in ad- 
vance of any major new legislative pro- 
gram an analysis of that legislation's 
likely impact on the powers of the pres- 
idency. It sounds, frankly. like an idea 
conceived by the late Rube Goldberg at 
the request of the wastepaper industry. 
But a man who knows so much about the 
workings of the White House and of gov- 
ernment-at-large is entitled to at least one 
proposal that boggles the mind, espe- 
cially if he has written a book that de- 
serves a place with such relevant works as 
Richard Neustadt's Presidential Power, 
Clinton Rossiter's The American Presi- 
dency, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.'s 
The Imperial Presidency. 

—Robert Manning 





V. R. LANG, POoEMS AND PLAYS 
with a memoir by Alison Lurie 
Random House. $10.00 


From 1950 until her premature death 
in 1956, Bunny Lang shepherded the 
Poets' Theatre in Cambridge. Massa- 
chusetts. which produced verse plays by 
Richard Wilbur, Kenneth Koch, John 
Ashbery, Frank O'Hara. James Merrill. 
W. S. Merwin, Lyon Phelps, Archibald 
MacLeish, Mary Manning. and most es- 
pecially Bunny herself. The Theatre 
also engaged the passing devotion of 
scenarists such as Edward Gorey and 
David Omar White, amateur actors of 
all kinds, including this reviewer, and 
Stagehands as illustrious as the poet 
John Wieners. The plays were usually 
performed in borrowed halls, but in its 
heyday the Theatre boasted a profes- 
sional director, Edward Dodge Thom- 
men, and its own upstairs “auditorium,” 
accommodating forty-nine spectators 
and a sink, just off Harvard Square. 
with dressing rooms and a toilet in an 
antiques shop next door. 

Two of V. R. Lang’s plays make up 
half this book; also included are forty- 
eight of her lyrics. Though her work 
has always seemed to me, well, uneven, 
it did strike her own note, attempted 
things worth trying, anc set a tone for 
others, those members of the New York 
School who wrote better than Bunny 
Lang, or lived longer. The memoir was 


first published privately, soon after 
Bunny's death. It's a gem, the finest 
piece of Alison Lurie’s prose I have 


read. (The knee-jerk irony which some- 
times enervates her novels is entirely 
under control here.) Her portrait of 
Bunny Lang. perhaps because it over- 
flowed spontaneously from powerful 
feelings. is gaudy, funny. perplexing. 


Lurie’s Bunny is as opulent a person- 
ality, and as disappointing an artist, as 
V. R. Lang was in life. 

—Peter Davison 





WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
by Reed Whittemore 
Houghton Mifflin, $10.95 


Dr. Williams had a cussed person- 
ality, with all the innocence and all the 
belligerence of the American self-taught 
artist who hates the past because it is 
there. He balanced an enduring but 
uneasy friendship with Ezra Pound 
against a lifelong enmity for T. S. Eliot, 
whom he regarded as the archfiend of 
"academicism." But in truth, Williams 
suffered undeserved neglect by whatever 
establishments there be and lived his 
life out in little magazines. 

A famously busy pediatrician in. 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Williams took 
as his poetry's principal figure the Pas- 
saic River, and for his prose, the people 
of the towns it waters and drains. He 
was torn by conflicts among his devour- 
ing mother, his devoted wife, and lusts 
that would not leave him alone. His vi- 
tality loomed as large as his confusions. 
though. The miracle of his career is the 
achievement of a pure and pellucid po- 
etry and an autobiographical prose with 
highly attuned observant powers. He 
rode out the riptides of his imagination. 

His was a curious mind, divided as it 
was between the imperatives of Pound’s 
dictum, “make it new,” and the de- 
mands of clinical compassion which he 
expressed more completely in his novels 
and in the wavering curve of his great 
long poem, “Patterson.” than in the 
short lyrics that gradually emerged out 
of his romantic, Keats-ridden early work. 

Reed Whittemore gives us a breezy. 
bumpy version of the life in a clustered. 
repetitive prose which strikes an atti- 
tude of faint condescension. Did the 
Struggle between poetry and medical 
practice in the doctor-poet's life really 
pale to insignificance before such 
weighty questions as “Modernism, Yes 
or No"? Whittemore, himself a good 
poet and a respected editor, deals effec- 
tively with Williams’ literary admirations 
and antipathies. He gives short shrift to 
Williams’ checkered publishing history. 
His book is a bundle of sketches rather 
than a finished portrait, from which the 
reader will not gain much sense of a 
poets journey unfolding. Sadly. biog- 
rapher and subject were evidently not 
born to make a good life together. 

—P.D. 











*For a long time now, Ward Just has been 
quietly writing the best fiction about 
Washington I’ve ever read...This latest 
is the best he's done yet." —Russell Baker 


The hero of Ward Just's new novel is a master of his 
trade, admired by his colleagues as the best interviewer 
in American journalism. Then two events shatter his 
inner security. He is offered a job with the “enemy’’—an 
important post in the State department. And his ex-wife 
is killed in an accident, forever cutting him off from 

the past. His secure, ordered world slowly begins to 
come apart. 


Ward Just's first Washington novel marks his 
return to the milieu he rendered so brilliantly in his 
highly praised collection of short stories, The 
Congressman Who Loved Flaubert. Kirkus Reviews 
calls Ward Just “a contemporary writer in the best 
sense... As nearly as you can place him — (he) is close 
to Updike." The Washington Post Book World describes 
Nicholson At Large as “subtle, interesting, beautifully 
written, the novel reflects intellectual and emotional 
dilemmas familiar to most of us at least at second hand.” 
Says the Los Angeles Times: “Nicholson works 
consummately to explore the mind set of a 
Washington journalist.” 


AT LANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN $7.95 at all bookstores 


Consultation -< 
with a Plastic 4 
Surgeon ! 


Ralph Dicker, M.D. 
& Victor Syracuse, M.D. 


The first complete question-and-answer 
guide to cosmetic surgery—face, nose. 
ears, breasts, scars, hair—that answers 
everything from how to choose a surgeon to 
costs to postoperative care. Before-and- 
after photographs. $9.95 


At Your Bookseller 


Nelson-Hall Publishers 
325 W. Jackson, Chicago 60606 








Bah! Humbug! 


This year, instead of sending still another dis- 
pensable Christmas card, send the indispen- 
sable gift for all lovers of language — a year's 
subscription to 
VERBATIM, The Language Quarterly. 

VERBATIM says “Merry Christmas” all you 
round. Just $2.50 to U.S. addresses, $3.00 
elsewhere, for four entertaining, ew. 
informative issues. Your gift card or ours. Full 
payment in U.S. funds with order. Money back 
if not pleased. 
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Dainties, delicacies, ambrosia! From 
that age of unequaled refinement, au- 
thentic recipes of unequaled taste: 
everything from Lucrezia Borgia's 
favorite fruitcake to Catherine de' 
Medici's frittelle di carciofo (artichoke 
fritters). Complete with menus 
table decoration, principles of 
Renaissance cookery and 
scholarly footnotes.! 
Hard cover, 8!/7"x11", 
112 pages. $8.50ppd. 
Putnam Antiques,76W Hill Rd.Middlefield,Ma.01243 


‘By the way, the Italian Catherine, mother of 3 French 
Kings, was also the mother of French € ooking 








The Case History of 
SIGMUND FREUD 


by NAT MORRIS 








"5, . . the best study of Freud I have 
ever read explaining the events re- 
sponsible for his ideas..." 

AT Walter C. Alvarez, M.D. 
"...an unusual and intriguing book 








YOUR ... the writer has many important 
BOOKSTORE and interesting things to say.” 
H,J. Eysenck, University of London 
CLOTH 
$7.95 
okol Regent House 
$2 95 108 N. Roselake Avenue 





Los Angeles, Ca. 90026 
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HOPE AND FEAR IN WASHINGTON 

(THE EARLY SEVENTIES): The Story 

of the Washington Press Corps 

by Barney Collier; photographs by 
Maggi Castelloe 

Dial, $8.95 


This is a strange mélange of charac- 
terizations of, quotes from, and asper- 
sions on members of the Washington 
press corps. Its premise is that since 


journalism’s pen proved mightier than 


Nixon’s sword, the victorious newsmen 
and -women are themselves due for 
cold-blooded scrutiny. 

But Collier has a story of his own. 
and if you want to hear what he got 
out of Scotty Reston, Art Buchwald. 
Evans and Novak, Eric Sevareid, Sally 
Quinn, and Dan Rather, you’ve got to 
hear Barneys blues tco. Now a free- 
lancer, he was once if not one of them, 
one of their kind: Barnard Law Collier 
was his by-ine then; he was a Time 
and Herald-Tribune man, and later, the 
New York Times bureau chief in Bue- 
nos Aires. There, he tells us, he refined 
a gift for expense-account embezzle- 
ment. At times it seems as if his pur- 
pose here is to settle scores with the 
world of establishment journalism he 
has left behind. 

Collier is interested in his subjects’ 
breakfast and lunch (especially lunch 
and especially the question of the 
check) habits, more so than in what 
they have to say about larger issues. 

He is arbstrarily selective with what 
Washington correspondents have to say. 
and quick with insinuations when they 
choose to shut up. Pages are devoted to 
whether Rowland Evans told Collier he 
could see Evans’ tax returns. Meg 
Greenfield of the Washington Post 
doesn't feel like telling Collier her sal- 
ary; she must be one unhappy woman, 
thinks Collier. Sander Vanocur is con- 
descendingly depicted as one of Cam- 
elots pathetic walking wounded, a pal 
of the Kennedys with no place to call 
work. Whatever the pathos of Vanocur’s 
situation, Collier and the editors of 
[MORE]. a journalism review, obscured 
it when they ran the Vanocur chapters 
earlier this year, minus any acknowl- 
edgment of the fact (generally known in 
press circles, and mentioned in passing 
later in the book) that Edith Vanocur 
was then dying of cancer. Stewart Alsop 
dies in the course of the book, as do 
Colliers and his new wife. Maggi Cas- 
telloe's, pet ducks. Alsop was quotable: 
the ducks were not. 


Give Collier credit at least for letting 
his subjects speak, even when he is set- 
ling them up for the overkill. He quotes 
sally Quinn at the end of an interview: 
"I get terrible vibes from you, and | 
don't know why." 

—Michael Janeway 
—"——S ee tae 
BETWEEN FACT AND FICTION: 

The Problem of Journalism 
by Edward Jay Epstein 
Vintage Original, $3.95 


Edward Jay Epstein is a press critic 
who works against the grain. His forte 
Is tracking the widely publicized half- 
truth or myth down to its essential. usu- 
ally unsensational root facts. In recent 
years he is probably best known for his 
debunking of the then popular (and 
published) proposition that the Black 
Panthers were the victims of a system-, 
atic, nationwide, police search-and-de- 
stroy campaign. The numbers got 
worked up to 28-going-on-30 on their 
way from "sources close to the Pan- 
thers" to the newsroom, and there was 
talk of "genocide" in the land. In a re- 
port for The New Yorker, Epstein win- 
nowed the list of those who were ac- 
tually killed by the police to ten. and 
left open some questions about those 
ten. 

In another essay, reprinted here from 
the journal in which it previously ap- 
peared, Epstein challenges the conceit 
that a courageous free press uncovered 
Watergate. (Nonsense, argues Epstein: 
most of the uncovering was done by 
Feds who, for various tactical reasons. 
chose to leak what they were uncov- 
ering to Woodward, Bernstein, and oth- 
ers at the ready.) He gives the New 
York Times poor marks for what he 
calls its simplistic overinterpretation of 
what the Pentagon Papers actually said 
(the Times found—or fabricated —more 
“duplicity” than was actually there. he 
argues). And he has a gory time 
unearthing what macabre fantasies Wil- 
liam Manchester set out to write about 
in The Death of a President, before 
Kennedy's heirs and friends became 
concerned that Manchester's anti-John- 
son obsession was going to cause some- 
thing more like revulsion than resurrec- 
tion. 

One wishes for more of a touch of 
wit amidst the acerb here, and for a 
more sophisticated sense of 
press-government love-hate relations, in 
unearthing Watergate as in attempting 
to survey the terrain of battle in Viet- 
nam. Woodward and Bernstein don't 


deny that they got their Watergate 
stories as gumshoes, trading black mar- 
ket pieces of an unfinished puzzle with 
disaffected government sources. Edward 
Epstein, like Reston and other peers of 
the press. got to comment on the con- 
sequent mess, put it all in perspective. 
worry about Truth and Justice, and so 
on. 

Epstein is a shrewd and thorough 
critic, but he overdoes strong arguments 
about journalism's flaws. The press is 
not sufficiently orderly or finely tuned 
for his taste. The best of our critics of 
the trade know before thev start that 
this is true of their subject as of life. 
and that there is no point (or merelv 
pedantic point) in achieving the role of 
scold. The late A. J. Liebling and The 
New Yorker knew what they were doing 
when they called Liebling’s column, fa- 
Jalistically, “The Wayward Press." 

—M.J. 





THE First CASUALTY 
by Phillip Knightley 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $12.95 


The war correspondent appears in 
many guises here, rarely complimentary 
(the author is possessed of much wis- 
dom of hindsight). A persistent and, in 
the end, rather unlikely argument 
throughout this otherwise fascinating 
collection of anecdotes, accounts of 
battle dispatches, and remembrances is 
that the only good war correspondent is 
a single-mindedly anti-war correspon- 
dent. Rich material (Evelyn Waugh's 
farce about covering the Italian- 
Abyssinian war, Scoop, was not so far 
from the truth as to necessitate present- 
ing it as a novel); uneven presentation. 

— M. 











JOHN BURGOYNE OF SARATOGA by 
James Lunt. Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, $14.95. The Bicentennial tide rises. 
Gentleman Johnny, the oddest and 
most interesting British commander 
here, is certainly salvageable flotsam. 
Since the author plainly intends to con- 
centrate on Burgoyne’s military career. 
it is hardly fair to complain that this bi- 
ography rather scants his social life and 
his amusing theatrical dabblings. What 





The Angelic Avengers 


A Novel by 


ISAK 
DINESEN 


An engaging "entertainment" in 
which the author of Out of Africa 
turns her skills to the Victorian melo- 
dramatic thriller. Delightful in itself, 
the book is intriguing in its history. 
It was originally published in 1944 as 
Ways of Retribution by Pierre Andrézel 
and, although her authorship was suspected, 
it was not until 1956 that Dinesen admitted to 
having written the novel as a distraction during the German 
occupation of Denmark. The book's themes of two concepts of 
courage and of the choice between punishment of or mercy toward 
evil-doers have strong elements of political allegcry. $8.95 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 60637 
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The Catalan Chronicle € 
of 


Francisco de Moncada & 










Translated bi 
/ 
Frances Hernandez 


The seventeenth-century classic of 
Spanish literature now published in 


English for the first time. Beautifully I VNA 






designed and illustrated. "^ | 
xxxii + 260 pp. ........... — m2 EM. i. 4 





Tur University OF Texas AT EL Paso 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
79968 


Major General Lunt (Sandhurst) under- 
lakes, he does admirably. sweeping the 
confused field of Saratoga to order. Ap- 
pendixes, bibliography. notes, index. 
maps. 
V—————— 
Tur Lost War edited by Marion Bal- 
derston and David Syrett. Horizon. 
$11.95. The Earl of Denbigh, a Tory 
hawk, maintained a private intelligence 
service during the Revolution by requir- 
ing reports from officers who owed their 
commissions to his influence. A clutch 
of these letters has turned up and here 
they are, most conscientiously edited. 
They will be valuable, no doubt, to his- 
torians, but a disappointment to readers 
in search of lively eyewitness accounts 
of the war. The gentlemen wrote in 
haste and were frequently misinformed. 
They were always more interested in 
Denbigh’s efforts to get them promoted, 
than in their current and usually un- 
comfortable adventures, and presum- 
ably their swords were mightier than 
their feeble pens. Introduction by Henry 
Steele Commager. Notes. 

—— -P— "RC RU 
Look How THE FisH LIVE by J. F. 
Powers. Knopf, $6.95. Only half the 
stories in this collection concern the au- 
thor’s special subject—the everyday, 
faintly absurd tribulations of the Catho- 
lic priesthood. They are, however, the 
best ones. Mr. Powers seems ill at ease 
in mufti. 

—«—— '————— 
“GivE "EM HELL Harry” by Samuel 
Gallu. Viking, $5.95. Mr. Gallu con- 
ceived and produced the one-man Tru- 
man show played by James Whitmore: 
he also arranged the witty, blunt, enor- 
mously attractive text, derived. of 
course, by clever quotation from Tru- 
man’s papers. The late President comes 
through as Will Rogers with a differ- 
ence: he met plenty of men he didn’t 
like. Illustrations. 

—————— ee ee 2 
THE CHormBovs by Joseph Wambaugh. 
Delacorte, $8.95. Mr. Wambaugh ap- 
pears to have thrown into this novel ev- 
erything that loyalty and discretion de- 
leted from his work while he remained 
a member of the Los Angeles Police 
Department. The action is constant and 
the dialogue is tough. The writing has a 
careless barbarity that may be deliber- 
ate, for Mr. Wambaugh is explaining 
that police work is a one-way ticket to 
hell. 

pee nape  À Hu: 
THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY: The Leg- 
end of Leopold and Loeb by Hal Hig- 
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The Book of Abigail and John 


A love story. A history. The intimate 
correspondence of Abigail and John Adams. 
$15.00 


Harvard University Press 
79 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 











History Book Club 


‘A true find"* 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


THOREAU COUNTRY 


Photographs and Text Selections from 
the Works of H. D. Thoreau 
by Herbert W. Gleason 


“Memorably brings ‘Thoreau country to fresh life. 
[There] are some genuine works of photo art: 
magnificently composec scenes that trace the sea- 
sons from Concord to Maine and Cape Cod with the 
sensitivity of detail that marks the finest of etchings. 
dh. The book is a true find." 
—*Publishers Weekly 

Hardbound, $32.50; paperbound, $9.9 
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SIERRA CLUB BOOKS 


A delightfully, at times wickedly, 
















entertaining book’ d 


-Jonathan Yardley 


Jusun Kaplan 





"Growing Up Rich is 
the deftest piece of 
writing about adoles- 
cence that l've read in 
many years. It com- 
bines deep-digging 
characterizations with a 
running drumfire of 
humor and pain." 

—L. E. Sissman 













An Alternate Selection of the Literary Guild 






$7.95 at all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 





124 
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Gift 
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Fairy tales, fact tales, game books, picture books, 
novels—some of our best and most popular 
children’s books can be yours at a 20% discount 
right now, in time for holiday giving. To take 
advantage of this offer, just choose five or more 
titles from the following list of outstanding books 
for every age and interest level. 


Pre-school—Gr. 1 


1. A GREAT BIG UGLY MAN CAME 
UP AND TIED HIS HORSE TO ME 
A Book of Nonsense Verse 
Compiled and illus. by 
Wallace Tripp. $5.95 


2. THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT 
by Edward Lear. Illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. Pictuse Book. $3.95 


3. *ONE SNAIL AND ME 
by Emilie Warren McLeod. Illus. by 
Walter Lorraine. Picture Book. $6.95 


4. | SAW A PURPLE COW AND 
100 OTHER RECIPES FOR 
LEARNING 





13. 


Illustration by David McPhail from The Bear's Bicycle. 


MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS 
by Richard and Florence Atwater. 
Illus. by Robert Lawson. Reading 


Book. $5.95 
14. 


*THE ENORMOUS EGG 
by Oliver Butterworth. Illus. by Louis 


19. 


20. THE RESCUERS 


Darling. Reading Book. $5.95 


15. 


MR. REVERE AND I 
Written and illus. by Robert Lawson. 24. 


Reading Book. $5.95 


Grades 5—7 
16. 


MAKING THINGS 


Grades 7—9 
MYTHOLOGY 






*THE RED ROOM RIDDLE 
by Scott Corbett. Illus. by Geff 
Gerlach. Mystery Book. $4.95 


by Margery Sharp. Illus. by Garth 
Williams. Reading Book. $6.95 


by Edith Hamilton. Illus. by Steele 


Savage. $7.95 


22. 


*THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY 


by Sheila Burnford. Illus. by Carl 


The Hand Book of Creative Discovery 


Burger. Novel. $5.95 

















by Ann Cole, Carolyn Haas, Betty by Ann Wiseman. $6.95 23. siete? Eo HANES xe 
Weinberger and Faith Bushnell. * y Allan W. Eckert. Illus. by John 
Activity Book. $6.95 17. teat & Schoenherr. Novel. $6.95 
5. EVERY TIME | CLIMB A TREE by Sid Fleischman. Illus. by Eric von 24. *A ROOM MADE OF WINDOWS 
by David McCord. Illus. by Marc Schmidt. Reading Book. $5.95 Dy eph. xen y by Trina 
Si t. Poetry. $5.95 chart Hyman. Novel. $6.95 
iar. Erde 18. *OWLS IN THE FAMILY i 
by Farley Mowat. Illus. by Robert 25. *PISTOL 
Grades 1—3 
Frankenberg. Reading Book. $5.95 by Adrienne Richard. Novel. $5.95 
6. OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 
by Thornton W. Burgess. Illus. by i 
Harrison Cady. Animal Stories. $5.95 pu. eee ALUEDe dr 
7. ED EMBERLEY'S DRAWING , an 
BOOK OF ANIMALS 
by Ed Emberley. $3.95 INSTRUCTIONS ge e — o — — ED —Á — — — ee — A—À — —À —— — — ng 
8. *SNOW WHITE FOR ORDERING | Attn: B. T. Hildebrandt AM-1175 
by The Brothers Grimm. Translated J | LITTLE, BROWN and CO. Total 
by Paul Heins. Illus. by Trina Schart e Circle the code num- | Sales Dept. (including l 
Hyman. $6.95 bers of the books | 34 Beacon St. discount) | 
9. *THE BEAR’S BICYCLE you want on the | Boston, Mass. 02106 i 
by Emilie Warren McLeod. Illus. by order. i 1 l 
David McPhail. Picture Book. $4.95 Minimum order — 5 | ax heec 
10. JUST THE THING FOR books. \ : » "i D ar thine i 
TI A NE 1E ; 
airen idera e Total the retail l l 
y Ellen Conford. Illus. by John o. "0p 25. Amount | 
Larrecq. Reading Book. $4.95 prices, then deduct 4. 9. 14. 19. 24. erclosed j 
your 20% discount. - 5. 10. 15. 20. 25 
Grades e Add sales tax (if | i 
11. *THE GHOST ON SATURDAY any) applicable in | i 
enc a v Tn your area, plus 256 yo | 
y Sid Fleischman. Illus. by Eric von title f ta H 
Schmidt. Reading Book. $4.95 E E = > 
12. ONLY THE NAMES REMAIN | TES i 
The Cherokees and the Trail of Tears e Mail the coupor with | -" 
by Alex Beater. Illus. by William your remittance to pe i 
Sauts Bock. Reading Book. $5.95 ee Pus eS ee l 
* Atlantic Monthly Press Books | | 
Ke o oe eee — — — — 


AJCRONIN 


again proves his mastery of the 
story-teller's art in a novel that's 


“indeed a gem from the past.’ 
— Publishers Weekly 


DESMONDE 


$7.95 at all bookstores 






Little, Brown 


Give Heart Fund T 





a novel by David H. Brooks 


Gone Away 


“Gone away’ is the blast of the hunts- 
mans horn when the hounds pick up 
the scent of the fox. This is the story 
of a group of Connecticut people who 
identify with their early colonial home- 
steads, the land, deer, stone walls, and 
gardens that comprise their world. 
And it is especially about one family 
forced to face the fact that part of 
their tradition has "gone away” never 
to be recaptured. 

GONE AWAY is that rare contem- 
porary novel in which the characters 
are surrounded by love and beauty. 
their struggle is not to reject, but to 
preserve. 

“ .. affecting... poignant, funny, and dramatic”) 
— Publishers Weekly 






$7.95 AT YOUR H TWO PARK AVE 
BOOKSTORE, OR FROM MAGAZINE PRESS NEW YORK, N Y. 1001€ 











don. Putnam’s, $10.00. What legend? 
Merely a nasty case of murder by juve- 
niles in a day when that sort of thing 
was rare. Mr. Higdon's reconstruction 
of the affair is over-industrious. Notes. 
bibliography, index, photographs. 





CURTAIN by Agatha Christie. Dodd. 
Mead, $7.95. Hélas, mes amis, Poirot 
grows old and decrepit—all except the 
brains, which carry him to a stylishly 
baffling exit. The first Poirot novel, The 
Mysterious Affair at Styles, is reissued 
as a companion piece to this one. 





TERMS OF ENDEARMENT by Larry 
McMurtry. Simon and Schuster, $9.95. 
Book one—roughly nine tenths of this 
unbalanced two-decker—follows the 
doings of a merry widow in a style that 
is mostly Wodehouse with an occasional 
chill breeze out of early Waugh, and it 
is all quite unbelievable but fun. Book 
two tacks to her daughter and provides 
the outline (no more) of a dreary soap 
opera. 





THE NATURE OF ALEXANDER by Mary 
Renault. Pantheon, $15.00. The exten- 
sive research that underlay Ms. 
Renault’s two novels about Alexander 
the Great now surfaces as an agreeably 
short, predictably well-written biogra- 
phy enlivened by idiosyncratic asides. 
Lavish illustrations, well chosen and 
well reproduced. Sources, index, one 
map. 





VALLEY FoRGE by MacKinlay Kantor. 
Evans, $8.95. Mr. Kantor, normally an 
able novelist, has advanced on Valley 
Forge with some success in minor skir- 
mishes. But the attack as a whole—Gad. 
Sir, 'tis near a rout. 





Gustav KLIMT by Alessandra Comini. 
Braziller, $15.00/$8.95. Ms. Comini is 
acute in detecting and explaining the 
elements—personal temperament, stylis- 
üc inheritance, contemporary theory— 
which Klimt fused to produce his strik- 
ing, erotic, frequently sinister paintings. 
The writing is lucid, which is something 
not to be taken for granted in art 
books, and the illustrations are properly 
generous: forty-eight color plates and 
untold black-and-whites. Notes. 





THE TIMETABLES OF History by Ber- 
nard Grun. Simon and Schuster, $24.95, 
In the year 1400, Rupert III of the Pa- 
latinate deposed, Chaucer died, Frois- 
sart chronicled, Mississippi Mound 
Builders mounded, van der Weyden 


painted, and the dulcimer was men- 
tioned, all across a double-page spread. 
This is the sort of chart that worried 
history students have traditionally con- 
cocted for themselves. Who would have 
expected to find it ready-made and run- 
ning from 5000 B.C. to 1974? Foreword 
by Daniel J. Boorstin. Index. 


GEORGE CATLIN: Letters and Notes on 
the North American Indian edited with 
an introduction by Michael M. Mooney. 
Clarkson Potter, $15.00. As Mr. Mooney 
frankly explains, his editing ef Catlin’s 
text has been ruthless, but the result is 
justified by vividness and readability, 
making it a good introduction to the 
painter and his work. The editor pro- 
vides a short biography of Catlin and a 
brisk history of the frontier where, in 
1830, he began furiously recording the 
Indian culture which he admired and 
which, he correctly foresaw. would soon 


vanish. Plentiful illustrations. some in 
color. Bibliography. 
Excerpts from the following recently 


published books have 
Atlantic: 

POWERS OF MIND by Adam Smith. Ran- 
dom House, $10.00. | 
FLOWERS ON AN IRON TREE by Ross 
Terrill. Atlantic-Little, Brown, $15.00. 
THE BRIGHT AND GLOWING PLACE by 
Frank Rowsome, Jr. Stephen Greene. 
$7.95. 

THE FRIENDS OF RICHARD NIXON by 
George V. Higgins, Atlantic- Little. 
Brown, $10.95. 

SPORTSWORLD/AN AMERICAN DREAM- 
LAND by Robert Lipsyte. Quadrangle, 
$10.00. 


appeared in The 


-Phoebe-Lou Adams 


LIFE & LETTERS Conramuross: 


Richard Lipez is a free-lance writer living in 
western Massachusetts. 


Fred Hapgood is a science reporter for the 
Harvard News Office. 


Fanny Howe is the author of Forty Whacks, 
First Marriage, and other books. 

POETS IN THIS ISSUE: 

Robert Penn Warren’s (page 54) new volume 
of Selected Poems will soon be published. 
John Berryman (page 68), a foremost poet of 
his generation, died in January, 1972. 

Andrew Glaze (page 88) is the author of 
Damned Ugly Children. 

Alan Feldman (page 103) teaches literature 
and writing at Framingham State College. 





4$ Mysterious 19th-century India—a 
EF. collection of the articles Mme. 
mor. Blavatsky wrote between 1879 
, and 1886 for two Moscow jour- 
é nals. Not a Baedeker, but a wide- 
-a ranging exploration of India's 
antiquities, landscapes, gods, 


Ist complete English translation. 43 photographs. 


From the Caves and 
Jungles of Hindostan 


[Iz peshcher i debrey Indostana.] 


by Radda-Bai (Helena Petrovna Blavatsky) 


peoples, traditions. Romantic 
travel writing of style and evoca- 
tive Dower, arranged in tne se- 
quence of an extended jcurney. 
Translated, annotated by Boris 
de Zirkoff. 774pp + 43 photo 
pages. Cloth, $12.50. 


BOOKSTORES-or postpaid from QUEST BOOKS Dept. AM, 306 W. Geneva Rd., Wheaton, IL 60187 
The Theosophical Publishing House WHEATON, IL LONDON MADRAS 





SiN the C 





Before you choose i 3 career, 
consider the kind of contacts 





In the Third World...in the inner city 

..everywhere ...there are people who 
need someone to help them rise to their 
potential or to lend a hand at moments 
of crisis. Maybe you'd be happier reach- 
ing out for fulfillment than pushing 
ahead for success. 

A growing number of young people 
today are attracted to communities 
that promise a lifework rather than a 
lifestyle. 


The Claretians 


you'd like to make. 


Find out about the good work that's 
being done around the country. Let us 
mail you our free newsletter for young 
people interested in social action and 
religion. 

Just send your name and address to 
WORD ONE, Room 204, 221 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60606. 

All we're suggesting is that you get 
in touch. 





A Roman Catholic community of priests and brothers 











ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 











LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 








BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





Writing and education consultants. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 





WRITERS: '"UNSALABLE' MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





BOOK PUBLISHING manuscripts and inquiries in- 
vited. AUTHORS' GUIDE TO PUBLICATION free 
upon request. Dorrance & Company, Dept. M, 
1617 Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia, PA 19103 





EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—al! subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 





Christmas close-out; ‘‘Biography of Saint Nicho- 
las", hard-bound $2.00 ppd. HOUSE OF UNIQUE 
BIOGRAPHY, 416 Goodwin, Anniston, Alabama 
36201 





"Total agreement . . . on David Middlebrook's 
THE OLD ONE. John Hawkes. in pushing the 
novel, says it is by ‘one of the most imaginative 
young writers at work today.' No argument.''—LI- 
BRARY JOURNAL. paper $2.95 cloth $5.95 Union 
Press, Box 2244, Eugene, Oregon 97402 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKK 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 





PUBLISHERS' OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 





Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 


BOOKS 


OLD UNCLE GAYLORD’S Ice Cream Book. The 
first real do-it-yourself ice cream book written by 
an acknowledged expert. 29 old-fashioned ice 
cream recipes, freezing directions, hints. A perfect 
gift. Good for famm or city dweller. $2.00 postage 
paid. BRANDON PUBLISHING CO., 1900 Market 
Street, San Francisco 94103 








READ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN OR SPANISH 
within weeks without memorizing anything. Revo- 
lutionary new Rundle System. Send $19.95, spec- 
ify language, or write for free London Daily Tele- 
graph feature erticle. Templegate Publishers, 
Dept. TA, Box 963, Springfield, Illinois. 62705 





ASTROBIOLOGY. The new scientific basis of As- 
trology. Learn to understand your own personality 
and true potentiel. Lead a happy and successful 
life. Important book $3.00 ppd. Impulse Enter- 
prises, 112 Wemoley Rd., Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada M6C266 





THE POETRY OF WOMEN IN PRISON ($2), N.O.W. 
CONVOCATION! WOMEN IN WRITING ($3.95), 
UNMASKING: TEN WOMEN IN METAMORPHOSIS 
($3, hardcover). Specials. Magic Circle Press, 10 
Hyde Ridge Rd., Weston, Ct. 06880 


PERIODICALS 








There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for -ime-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-t»e-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston Mass. 02116. 





CANADIAN LITERARY NEWS—QUILL AND QUIRE, 
THE MAGAZINE OF CAN. BOOK TRADE. 
MONTHLY FEATURES INCLUDE REVIEWS ©F ALL 
NEW TITLES PUELISHED. SEND $12 CAN. (12 IS- 
SUES) TO LOWTHER BOOKS, 11 LOWTHER AVE., 
TORONTO, CANADA M5R1C5 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 








LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 6041.. Est. 1948. 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 
Spinelli, 32 Elmwoeod, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. 30e Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 





Books For Sale: send 25¢ for ten page list. Mile- 
stone, Box 12502 Memphis, TN 38112 





FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligation. Clo- 
ver House, Box 5.34-B, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93108 





OUT-OF STATE BOOK SERVICE Box 3253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92€72. Books, books, books. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 








SERVICES 





Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 





ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE for shut-ins. 
Write: Service, Box 3253, San Clemente, CA 
92672 





Academic writing, research, and editing. Versatile, 
expert staff, reasonable prices. Berkeley Research, 
Box 4241, Berkeley, Ca. 94704. (415) 848-6710. 





Computerized information retrieval on any subject. 
Bibliographies and abstracts compiled from an on- 
line archived data bank of over 200 indexed jour- 
nals and periodicals. Berkeley Research, Box 
4241, Berkeley, Ca. (415) 848-67 10. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS-Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway / Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. Phone: (203) 544-8288. 





8 Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog. 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56 Merrick Blvd., Mer- 
rick, N.Y. 11566 





FREE RECORD ALBUM CATALOG. LOW PRICES— 
"MANY GOODIES". Shows, Soundtracks, Jazz, 
Nostalgia, Classical, Variety. Treasury House Dept. 
T. P.O. Box 165, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11235 





MUSIC 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 





Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 





Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
Mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


MUSIC 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


ART 


Children's drawings reproduced in 212’ x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.90 ppd. Stu- 


dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy. Wis. 53110 


Beautiful Western Art Prints and Bronzes. Free 
Color Brochure. Trails West, Box 644D, Kalispell, 
Montana 59901 


Collectors Series™ Lithographs. Airplane, Automo- 
bile, Railroad, Wildlife and other subjects. Send 
$1.00 for Catalog. Collectors Series™, Dept. T.A., 
Box 7919, Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Custom Picture Framing by mail Write Creative 


House, 1200A Palafox, Pensacola, Fla. 32501 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 


plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 


GOURMET FOODS 


Kitchen Times. Erudite, bi-monthly, <page news- 
letter for sophisticates who cook, appreciate food 
and folly. Pseudo-intellectual observations. Exact 
instruction for cooking fine foods, not necessarily 
gourmet. Untainted reviews of restaurants and 
people. Published by noted cook and writer. Trial 
subscription 6 issues $4.75. Kitchen Times, Suite 
A, 185 Marlboro, Boston. 


TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 


Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A115, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 10003. Free brochure. 


ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 100% recycled notepaper, sta- 


tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 


STAMPS 


GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 


MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colerado 80010 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


DARROW, a mountainside coeducational board- 
ing/day school. College prep, small classes, stimu- 
lating teachers. Team, recreationa! sperts; outdoor 
program. Strong sense of community. Admissions 
without regard to race, religion, natianality. Write 
Porter Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, N.Y. 12125 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, On the Emglish-speak- 


ing Cayman Islands (B. W. |.) Small, private, 
higher education, Liberal Arts. Open year-round, 
Baccalaureate Program. Tuition: $10.00 per credit 
hour. Associated Stateside Program en Graduate 
Level. Catalog: P.O. Box 125A, Hamilton, Indiana 
46742 


WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS, CONFERENCES 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOPS: this winter in the 
Yucatan, summers in Maine. One, two, and three- 
week workshops with famous photographers in a 
variety of subjects, basic to advanced, color and 
b/w, people and wildlife. Maine Photographic 
Workshops, Rockport, Maine 04856 


WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS, CONFERENCES 


SPEAKERS, CONVENTIONS, ALL MEETING OCCA- 


SIONS. 200 headliners, wide-ranging expertise. 
Free Directory: SUCCESS LEADERS SPEAKERS 
SERVICE, 3960 Peachtree Road N.E., suite 425, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30319 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SALES CAREER WITH SALES MANAGEMENT OP- 
PORTUNITIES . . . throughout the country. This 
is your chance to help others—while you further 
your own career. If you are a thinker, a respon- 
sible non-conformist besides being friendly and 
energetic; if you are managing now or can be 
trained to manage people, IDS wants to hear from 
you. Our managers' incomes average more than 
$20,000 per year. Unlimited commission and all 
the fringe benefits. We offer complete training 
programs. Write Investors Diversified Services, 
Unit 60-32 IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55402 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 


South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Emplcyment International, Box 
29217 YY, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


YOUR RESUME-write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive rew booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 


Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802. 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YY, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail. 


able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago 


WORK OVERSEAS. Australia, Africa, South Amer- 


ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. ALL OCCUPATIONS. 


Latest information, addresses, forms, $2.00. 
Worldwide, 2614HA Weisman, Wheaton, Maryland 


OVERSEAS WORKERS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
$10,000-$50,000 year. All occupations. Complete 
information, forms, $2.00. Volpon, 11901HB Park- 
lawn, Rockville, Maryland 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunty Magazine, Dept. 537, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer detals 15e. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, C^icago 60659. 


COMPLETE MAILING LIST: purchasing managers 
for Toronto's major businesses, $150.00 prepaid, 
G.H. Longo & Co, Box 6041, Terminal A, Toronto 
M5W-1P4 


PROFESSIONALS—top quality business /social sta- 
tionery at discount. Colorful sampler/catalogue 
50¢. Jacques Stetionery, (395A) Wallingford, Ver- 
mont 05773. 


WE HAVE THE WAY TO MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS 
THE JOLLIEST YET. Get Full details and methods. 
Send $1.00 (Refundable): Elza's Ideas, 227 Park 
Drive, Suite 34, Boston, MA 02215 


WRITE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES. Pays $250 per 
page. Experience not necessary. Spare time. Guar- 
anteed guide shows how. $3. Arlingtcn House, 
Box 536, Dept. A1, Belmont, CA 94002 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-G, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 


GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, 3955 Nemo Road, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 


STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00/HUNDRED. Complete 
kit $1.00. Volpom, 11901AE Parklawn, Rockville, 
Maryland. 


STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00 HUNDRED. FREE 
SUPPLIES. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. ISCO 
3835 42nd, SAN DIEGO, CA. 92105 


$25.00 HUNDRED STUFFING ENVELOPES. Begin- 
ner's kit $1.00. Octomail, 2614 AC Weisman, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING FICTION AND AR- 
TICLES. Advanced home coaching sessions take 
guesswork out of getting paid for your creativity! | 
tell how to give your writing professional finish, 
what, how, where to submit, what they pay. In- 
depth coaching, not generalities. Free facts by 
mail. BARRETT'S SEMINARS, Dept. C-517-F, 6216 
No. Clark, Chicago 60660. 


| AM 42, and i the last five years | earned 
enough money in a unique, two-Man, Ad-business 
to be able to type this from the Balcony of my 
Hilltop, Harbour-view Home and not really care if 
anybody answers. All Canadian rights are sold, 
but the U.S. is wide open! | provide everything 
you need, except gumption! MONEY-MAKER, P.O. 
Box 864, Dartmouth, N.S., Canada. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘‘Canadian Land Opportunities" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian Internaticnal, Box 6586-YY, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





REAL ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review" listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YY, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 








MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 





PUBLIC LAND FOR SALE. Free Information. Gov- 
ernment Information Bureau, Dept. C, 332 Pine 
St., San Francisco, California 94104 





Port Charlotte, Fla. Five lots. Each $1000.00 less 
than going rate. J. Cherney, 653 Ocean Ave., Sea 
Girt, N.J. 08750 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 





VACATIONS 


ESCAPE TO OUR PRIVATE 
ISLAND IN THE SUN 


Enjoy that rare commodity—tranquillity. Relax in your own 
cottage—swim or our private beach—have candlelight din- 


ners with wine. Ering a book, forget your tie, unwind. Great 
game fishing, superb snorkeling and scuba diving (instruc- 
tions available). Write: Marina Cay, Box 76A, BRITISH VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. Or call Tortola 4-2174. 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM-Beautiful, se- 
cluded, Tennis, year-round. Dixons, McGaheysville, 
Virginia 22840. 





Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 





Florida-Bahamas charter, Gulfstar 43’ aft-cabin 
motor sailer ketch, U.S.C.G. Captain, all electron- 
ics including radar, Loran, radios, a/c, electric gal- 
ley, airport pickup and delivery, $1250/week in- 
clusive. Dr. C. J. Bodarky, Hanover Farm, R.D. 1, 
Perkiomenville, Pa. 18074. (215) 754-7330. 


NEVER PAY 
FOR A PLACE TO STAY! 


Eliminate hotel/motel bills...by exchanging 
homes for vacations through worldwide net- 
work of people eager to save by swapping 
homes for weeks, months, longer. Foolproof 
way to beat inflation, soaring travel costs! 
FREE information: Dept. AM-1, International 
Home Swappers Assn., Suite 303E, 
200 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

















VACATION RENTALS 





JAMAICAN beachfront villa, four bedrooms, maid- 
cook, $200-$340 depending season, number. 
Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 06112 (203) 
247-0759. 





Mexico—New furnished 2 bed 2 bath apartment. 
Beautiful view $150/mo. Apdo. 10, Zitácuaro 
Michoacan. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supplement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teries, palaces offering accommodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$2.10. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips, 40-21AC Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361 








TRAVEL 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France 





Baja California Pacific Lagoons and Islands Expe- 
dition, one week in late December to study gray 
whales, elephant seals, sea lions and natural his- 
tory. Write NATURE EXPEDITIONS INTER- 
NATIONAL, Box 1173, Los Altos, California 94022 
(415) 941-2910, 





EXPEDITION 'ROUND THE WORLD Remote 
places—Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Figi, 
etc. 180' yacht. Share expenses, Shipmates 
Wanted! Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, 
Dept. RW 8A Miami Beach, 39, Fla. 





FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 





GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 
25€. Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 





FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-115, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 





SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-AM, Mis- 
hawaka, South Bend, Indiana 46615 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





THATCHED ROOF BIRDHOUSE made in England 
from hollowed log with flat back removable for 
cleaning. Ten inches high, one inch opening with 
perch. A charming addition to the winter land- 
scape. $7.95, shipping 75e. SALLY LUNN'S GAR- 
DEN, 8471 Lewis Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44138. 





TAROT COLOR CATALOG. Send 25¢. U.S. Games 
Systems, Dept. AM, 468 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016 





MISCELLANY 





Learn professional astrology at home. Write World 
Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471-AM, Murray, 
Ky. 42071 





STOP SMOKING. Try Organic Aid. Send $2.00 to 
Organic Research, Dept. A. Box 11448, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15238 





NEED HELP BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? CONFIDE's 
innovative counseling reaches you anywhere by 
cassette /letter /telephone. No taboos. Free booklet 
on request. Alsc ask about our transvestite /trans- 
sexual cassettes. CONFIDE, Box 56-AMJ, Tappan, 
NY 10983. (914-359-8860. ) 





FREE CATALOG. Unique gift items for all occa- 
sions. Send for your copy now. Melmont Dept. A- 
11, 6920 S.W. Queen Ln., Beaverton, Oregon 
97005 





HUMANISM. Shere the common sense philosophy 
of Buckminster Fuller, Margaret Sanger, Julian 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell. Free information: Ameri- 
can Humanism Association, Dept. A, 602 Third 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 





Unique measurimg cup. Adjustable. Plunger ejects 
shortening, honey, cleanly. $2. Sigma, 800 S. Ar- 
butus, Denver, Co. 80228 





MISCELLANY 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 








Overpopulation is a cancerous disease destroying 
mankind and the world. NEGATIVE POPULATION 
GROWTH needed. Free brochure, NPG, Inc., Room 
414 (B1), 103 Park Ave., NYC 10017 





SLOGANS, SYMBOLS—$10. Box 691, Salem, N.H. 
03079 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS AND BICENTENNIAL GIFT! 
New UNITED STATES MAP GAME. Educational fun 
for all ages. 2 to 6 players. $3.95 postpaid, 2 for 
$6.95, 3 for $9.95. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Edu- 
cational Materials Associates, Dept. A, Box 98, 
Newark, Delaware 19711. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. New. Information:* 
Dept. AM2, R.D. 1, Box 409, Coopersburg, Pa. 
18036 





PYRAMIDOLOGY: 50¢ for extensive book and 
product list. PYRAMIDS, 8140 Big Bend, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119 





WEARIED of witless diversions? Play "WAYLAY" 

. Wildest two-player game concept! Employs 
Machiavellian strategy, spatial tactics, unadulte- 
rated logic, jugular instincts. ??Borderless?? Play- 
ing surface. Teakwood/Ash set $26.95 or illus- 
trated rules, plans, color photograph $2.00 Send 
tonight. Satisfaction guaranteed. Allen Robison, 
Box 2441-A, Seal Beach, CA 90740 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906 





BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR ($1.95)—Nature's heal- 
ing—cancer, diabetes, arthritis. HEALTHY CHIL- 
DREN ($1.95)—Vegetarian program.’ Both—$3.00 
Dr. Wigmore, Director Hippocrates Health Insti- 
tute, 25 Exeter, Boston, Mass. 02116 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





CATALOGS! Receive many! Catalog Directory, 
$2.00. Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 





Free! Distinctive Gift Catalog. Jerilee's, 6148C 
Simpson, St. Louis, Mo. 63139 





FOR LOVERS OF WILDLIFE: books, posters, sta- 
tionery, photographs, records, jewelry, bumper 
strips. FREE CATALOGUE. ARAVIC—nature by 
mail, P.O. Box 457, Carmel Valley, CA 93924 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 





THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 





MISCELLANY 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 18068 





PRE-COLLEGE CHILD? EDUCATE HIM FOR EVEN- 
TUAL ACCEPTANCE TO PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL—SELECTIVE READING LIST PROGRAM. 
$1.00 SASE, R. LANDAVAZO, 122C S. PALM WAY, 
zt 22, ANAHEIM, CALIF. 92802. 





CELEBRATE the Bicentennial with your Fore- 
fathers T-shirt. Choose from George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin or Thomas Jefferson silk- 
screened on white high-quality T-shirts. Specify 
size. $3.99 plus 50€ handling. DUNSTONE'S, 
1846 Myrtle Street, Jackson, Mississipp: 39202 





What's your |.Q.? Self scoring test reveals your 
I.Q. in just 45 minutes. 10 day guarantee. Send 
$2.49 to Central Sales Company, Dept. 77B-8 
37532 Sycamore Street, Newark, CA 94560 





Quality Hardwood Toys: Biplane, Circus wagon, 
Tractor, Trucks, Train, more. Free Catalog. Ed 
Eberle, Rt. 1, Hotchkiss, Colorado 31419 





Christmas cards, Toys, Gifts, Novelties: 8 Sample 
Cards, Catalog, $1.50. CHAPMAN'S MERCHAN- 
DISE, A10, 128 E. Fourth, Roselle, N.J. 07203 





Poverty to riches in six easy steps. Invest $2 for 
our money making booklet. P.O. Box 8071, Cran- 
ston, R.I. 02920 





To get big horse posters and pos:cards, send $2 
to P.O. Box 45, Peralta, N.M. 870z1 





CHRISTMAS CARD SAMPLES, Gifts catalog, $1.25. 
Chapman's, AM5, 128 E. Fourtt, Reselle, N.J. 
07203 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, with members in 48 
states, gets the cultured marriage-omented ac- 
quainted. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa 19081 





IMPORTED DIRECT FROM CHINA: Books & maga- 
zines in English. Posters, Records, Greeting Cards. 
FREE CATALOG. CHINA BOOKS, Dept. A., at 3 lo- 
cations: 2929 24th St., San Francsco, CA 94110; 
125 5th Ave., N.Y. 10003; 210 W. Madison, Chi- 
cago IL 60606. 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHO'S WHO, 1976-77. Bi- 
centennial edition. Biographies of more than 5500 
leading Catholics in many fields. Photos and biog- 
raphies of 23 famous Catholics from America's 
past. National Catholic News Serwce, 1312 Mass. 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 200C5. Phone: (202) 
659-6732. Publication: Nov. 1, $19.95. 





LATE LISTINGS 





ART 





ORIGINAL ART COURAGE CARDS for Holiday 
Greetings benefit physically handicapped people. 
Send for free catalog: Courage Center, Dept. A, 
3915 Golden Valley Road, Golden Valley, MN. 
55422 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





$500 Monthly, stuffing envelopes clipping news- 
papers. Rush self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Galii, 1147 Pinrun, Manchester, Me. 63011. 


HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 


Learn A Language, History, Culture Velunteer for 
PEACE CORPS opportunities, Architects, planners, 


MBAs, CPAs, Nurses, math/science degrees, agricul- 
ture, engineering. Africa, Asia, So. &meriea, Pacific. 
Transportation, living, medical expenses paid. U.S. citi- 
zen. Singles or couples only. Apply/Irformation: Lynn 
Rotenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D. C. 
20525. 





HERE'S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 


Copy 








lenclose$ —— = for ———— — words 
Name 

Address ————— — 
LIC LÁ ——— — Sue Zp 

Per word (single insertion) 10 word min................ $1.00 
Per word 6 times in one contract vear................... 90€ 
Per word 12 times in one contract vear............... 80€ 


Classified Display:. 1 time—$90 per col. inch 

6 times—$80 per col. inch 

12 times—$70 per col. inch 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom- 
pany copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 
necessary. The Atlantic reserves the right to refuse ad- 
vertisements which we consider to be of questionable 
taste or intent. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month pricr to date of each issue. 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box 
numbers at this time. 


Please write for additional information: 


Jo-Ann Isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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The truth 
behind the myths. 


Graveyard for doomed 
ships or ecological phe- 
nomenon? The Sargasso 
Sea may be a bit of both. 
Now marine biologist 
John Teal and his wife 
Mildred clear up the myths 
surrounding the vast 
“desert” that lies in the 
midst of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It's a true tale shedding 
light on one of earth’s most 
fascinating mysteries. 
An Alternate of the Natural 
Science Book Club. 

A) 


AK 





THE 
SARGASSO 
SEA 


Z, Drawings by 
ez Leslie 
$ weh. Merrill 


$10.00 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


The Garden Book 
for Kids 


THE WINDOW GARDEN is a story book, 
a full coler foldout window garden, a 
package 3f 200 name-brand vegetable 
seeds with simple instructions for growing 
them indoors, illustrations, projects, 
experiments, and a new game board. 

And when the garden is grown, the 6- 
foot foldout panorama becomes a beautiful 
wall poster. A great book for school 
projects, vacations, or rainy day fun. 

Ages 4-11, from STORYFOLD 

9 x 11, hardcover, $5.95 ppd. 

Send check or money order to 


Port Enterprises, "Ltd. 


14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 


An opportunity for individuals 


who appreciate American crafts- 
manship, to assist in the design of 
a unique burl table to suit thew 
tastes. 


Send for details, our rates will 
prove a refreshing change. 





Origins Woodcraft 
P.O. Box 508 
Felton, California 95018 


f 


A different kind of book dub. 


You get only the books you want... 
when you want them, with Readers Choice. 


Readers Choice is a brand new way to get books. mailed. If you say "yes;' you receive the title 
What makes it different from practically all major book you've indicated. And any book you select comes to you 
clubs is the “Choice.” You get the books you choose at a discount—up to 40%. 


and only the ones you choose— you never get a book In addition, for every 4 books you buy, you get a 
you don't want. bonus—a discount certificate worth $5.00 on the 
And you can make your selection from a wide range purchase of any Readers Choice title. 
of top best sellers—the big books that are talked Any way you look at it, Readers Choice is the 
about everywhere. most convenient and economical way to buy books. 
We wait to hear from you before any book is Join now. 
$12.50 1895 T $10.00 $795 
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724 
$12.50 $14.95 


$20.00 $17.95 
(2 vols. count (2 vols. count Henry Miller set 
as 1 choice) as 1 choice) (3 vols. count 
as 1 choice) 


Get any 4 for*I each when you join. 


T aub. N 


Readers Choice 


Dept. HR 334, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Here's How Readers Choice Works: 


You will receive your 4 books soon after your application is 
| | accepted. Take up to 10 days to examine your package and if 
you are not completely satisfied, return it and your account 
| will be cancelled. Should you decide to remain a member, 
VRS PE ae ee Bae i pay just $1.00 each plus shipping and handling. Then, just 
buy four more books at regular low club prices anytime dur- 
| Yes, Id like to join Readers Choice. Please send me the | ing your first year of membership. After that you may cancel 
4 books or sets | ve selected by printing their numbers your membership or remain a member as long as you wish. 
i in the boxes Eos | saree ar he TREND plan | Make your selections from dozens of exciting best sellers 
escrip in (S 8d. (with discounts of up to 40% off publishers’ prices). Each of 
| i these best sellers is described in the Readers Choice 
Announcement, sent to you about every 4 weeks, 14 times a 
| Please Print year. Just indicate your choices on the order form always 
| provided and mail it to us in the postage-paid envelope. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


ee a ee 





And remember, if you prefer no book at all, do nothing. 
City —_____________ State —_________Zip_________ | You will never receive a book you didn't choose yourself. 
| Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. i There will beashipping and handling charge on books ordered. 
Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. All prices quoted are for publishers' editions. You receive 
Offer slightly different in Canada. FIM complete, hardbound editions—sometimes altered in size 
= Se Se a ene to save members even more. 


We built this Olds 98 for Walt Lecat,who expects the 
car he buys to make him feel like a king. Or better. 


Walt worked hard to get where 
he is; he thinks he's entitled to a 
reward—even in the car he drives. 

So he bought a 1976 Oldsmo- 
bile 98 Regency. The Rezency has 
the room, the smooth ride, the 















98 REGE 


/ 


comfort, and the engineering qual- 
ity Oldsmobile is famous for. And 
Walt got it for thousands of dollars 
less than he might pay for some 
other luxury cars. 

Inside, Olds has gone all-out to 
make it luxurious. You can see it in 
the loose-cushion look of the plush 
velour seats. You can even see it 
in the quartz-crystal digital clock 
and the zippered pouch pockets. 
And you can feel it, too. It's a good 
feeling to have Olds 98 around 
you. That's the way we build it. 

You don't have to be a king 
to drive a 98 Regency. You just 
have to want to feel like one. 
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Can we build one for you? 









. Considering 
^. all Pd heard, 
I decided to 

either quit 
or smoke Irue 
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King Regular: 11 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine, 100's Menthol: 13 mg. 
“tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report April "75. 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





tine cigarette. 






© Lorillard 1975 
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RALPH GLEASON'S JAZZ DISCOGRAPHY : 
. BARBARA ee | ALFRED KAZIN / HONOR TRACY 





aia “To the dacha,comrade, 
Dn" andstep onit.’ 


How the Soviet elite 
lives it up 
by Hedrick Smith 


f 


Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 


> 


I. Big Lew Hinton was a husky fellow 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 

whose cigarette holder gave him taste as Parliament’s filter is recessed, so you taste 

clean as the driven snow. only rich, clean tobacco flavor. It keeps 
clean taste on the right track. 


It works like a 
cigarette holder works. 
For good taste. 


Kings: 15mg; ‘tar,’ 0.8mg. nicotine 
Box:14mg:'tar,’0.8mg.nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Apr: 75 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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As your introduction to membership in he BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB — 


2 you may now obtain at an extraordinary saving 
one of the great historical biographies of this century... 


CARL SANDBURG's 
Pulitzer Prize-VVinning 






‘A monument that will stand forever- 
a monument to subject and author alike. 


—N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


PER A tee 


The Prairie Years " i UV OC 


Two volumes, 962 pages, 105 illustra- 
tions. Covers the first 52 years of 
Lincoln’s life ending with his departure 
for The White House. Portraits of i 
people who knew him as a child, a 
young man, a country lawyer and ABRAHAM . 


prairie politician. His courtship, mar- 
riage, children, time served in Congress, he Praire Y LINCOLN ABRAHAM 
"Macs T— LINCOLN 


the Lincoln-Douglas debates. The wad 
stormy atmosphere of conflict as he be- d Sandbar EE Ea a The War Years 
"Sr naa 


comes President of a nation embroiled 
in the issue of slavery. al Sand, EU id The War Year 
Mu = Iv 
C 
The War Years | Carl Sandburg 


nM “uel Sandburg 


SNORE ERIC CCSD 


Four volumes, 2503 pages, 670 illus- 
trations. Covers the entire period of 
the Civil War from the first shot 
fired at Fort Sumter to the fall of the 
Confederate troops. Lincoln's inaugu- 


federa troops Lincoln's inaug The entire six-volume set 


formation of the Confederate govern- i20) 5O THE SUGGESTED TRIAL 

ment... the Battle of Bull Run... You simply agree to buy 

Gettysburg . . . Vicksburg. The Eman- four Club choices within a 
ACAMEE Fe 


year at substantial savings 


cipation Proclamation . . . the fall of ON LY on mod Mele vou choose; 
Atlanta. The Second Inaugural... the 
assassination at Ford's Theatre . . . the 
nation in mournihg. SART, á 
3^4 PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE: $120 | 
*WoRty 


I TOOK Sandburg thirty years to 
assemble the material on Lincoln 
and fifteen years to write this six-volume 


encyclopedic work. Warm, dramatic, [ pook-or-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. | 

poetic, it remains a work of timeless | Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 5-A8-12 FACTS ABOUT | 

beauty and humanity—to read and | Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- MEMBERSHIP | 
cherish and pass on with pride to the Month Club and send me the six-volume set Of — . you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 

next generation. | £i aii LINCOLN: The Prairie Years and News, a literary magazine published by the | 
: a re War Years, billing me $17.50. I agree to buy Club fifteen times a year. The News describes 

Over the years, the cost of this massive | atleast four Selections or Alternates during the Rege te wont te ee Mudo s alpes | 

six-volume biography has kept it from | first Au I ine a Ana 2 ddp a rer CASES (hie anda half weeks- -< ^ i | 

i special members’ prices. membership is can- 

tens of thousands of potential readers. celable any time after I Hus these four bake: A  *]f you wish to purchase the Selection, do 

Now, as a trial member of the Book-of- | c : all shi nothing and it will be shipped to you auto- | 

: shipping charge is added to all shipments. 21 maticallv. 

the-Month Club, you can obtain the | b as Wr m | 
s . . you do not want the Selection—or you 

entire six-volume work for only A 7.50— | MR. woud xe one of the Alternates or no book at | 
* , MRS, eee nnne nennen nennen nnne nun n nnnm nennen nnne ennt ne nnn nennen nnne a —simp y indicate your decision on the repl 

a Saving of $ 102.50 on the publis ers | MISS (Please print plainly) form always enclosed with the News and mail | 

list price of $120. Moreover, if you | it so we receive it by the date specified. 

continue your membership past the trial OTE FG D oeil ose ieieseu fadjessenaádezadaakectasngittiKasnadi qon AL. ee ee icsanà e If, because of late mail delivery of the | 
: è - A : News, you should receive a Selection without 

period, you will enjoy similar savings on | having nad 10 days to decide whether you | 

other useful books and sets through the | Cit want it, that Selection may be returned at | 

Club's unique Book-Dividend? system— | T EARI EAA E EEP EEEE PEE LEPET O AA E ET E AAE T ENRE ona k and A Ds RE: | 
. : ° coks distribute y t ook-of-the- 

a delightful way to build a well-rounded | } Month Club are identical to the publishers’ | 
library at discounts never less than 70% K CELT MONS Te NUES NORRIS UAR ADU A E D PA PSP WIENER editions in content, format, size and quality. 


of bookstore prices. D rp c PEE ES LOS auo i ME 


YOUR LAST PIANO. 


Some pianos cost more than others. 

But, frankly, none of them is cheap. 

So, a careful analysis of what you're getting 
for your money is not a bad idea. 

Ina Steinway piano you are getting an instru- 
ment which is unquestionably the world stan- 
dard of how a piano should sound and perform. 

You are getting an instrument which is built 
so carefully and solidly that with reasonable care 

you can expect to pass it on to your children, 
even your grandchildren. 

And, you are buying a musical objet d'art | 
„a solid, sculptural piece of cabinetwork #/ DN E 
that has been designed and built to tran- t M 
scend the whims of decorating style. TTE 
.. Noother piano has the qualities you will 
find ina Steinway piano-a subtle suggestion 

. that you may enjoy more years of good music 
. and make a better investment too, by making 
your last piano your first piano. s 
For more about Steinway pianos please write Ges 
_ to John H. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, New F FE 


York, New York 10oro. 7E AREE: 
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STEINWAY & SONS 
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WASHINGTON 


1. “Are You Now. . ." 


The departure of Richard Nixon from 
Washington has changed the national 
political landscape, and it has had some 
curious effects on the mood of the capi- 
tal city itself. One such effect is an in- 
tensified reconsideration of the events 
and forces that helped bring Nixon to 
center stage twenty-five years ago, the 
anticommunist hysteria of what became 
known as "the McCarthy Era." It is, in 
a sense, a matter of purging the city's 
soul of the spirit of witch-hunting in its 
recent past just in time for the Bicen- 
tennial. That can be clumsy and awk- 
ward at times, and the impulse toward 
revisionist history is strong enough to 
permit many people, in the government 
and the press and elsewhere, to ignore 
their own roles in that old, unhappy, 
now embarrassing interlude. 

To be sure, most of the abuses and 
excesses of the McCarthy-early Nixon 
period have long since been renounced 
and repudiated. It has been years since 
anyone seriously fretted about commu- 
nists in the State Department or pa- 
trolled the scientific and entertainment 
worlds in search of subversion. But as 
long as Nixon was alive politically and 
doing so well, and especially while he 
was President, there were echoes of 
those episodes. The Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board and the Internal Se- 
curity Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment were gone, but only this year did 
Congress actually get around to abolish- 
ing the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (which had been existing for 
the past few years under the more re- 
spectable alias of the House Internal 
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Security Committee). Only now does a 
President, and 3 Republican at that, 
Gerald Ford, invite Linus Pauling to 
the White House. ignoring the old con- 
troversy over Pauling's let's-not-be- 
beastly-to-the-Russians politics and hon- 
oring him with :he Medal of Science 
"for the extraordinary scope and power 
of his imagination, which has led to ba- 
sic contributions in such diverse fields 
as structural chemistry and the nature 
of chemical bonding, molecular biology, 
immunology and the nature of genetic 
diseases." 

This fall, after years of prison and 
disgrace, Alger Hiss popped up in the 
city for an appearance before the 
Washington Press Club. He had finally 
managed to pry loose FBI files on the 
perjury case involving his confrontation 
with Whittaker Chambers (and Richard 
Nixon), and had been readmitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar as well; he looked 
and sounded like a man who was con- 
fident of eventual vindication. Hiss said 
little about the sw5stance of his case—he 
seemed to assume that everybody ac- 
cepted the justice of his cause, and the 
reporters in the audience were not dis- 
posed to challenge him—yet he crowed 
about the beneficial effect of the Water- 
gate scandals: the downfall of his old 
adversary. 

But perhaps the most poignant evi- 
dence of this new mood in Washington 
was the recent five-week run at Ford’s 
Theatre—scene of Abraham  Lincoln's 
assassination and now a government- 
supported institution—of Are You Now 
or Have You Ever Been, a documentary 
drama. The play is based on the tran- 
scripts of the HUAC investigations into 
communist influence in the film indus- 
try between 1947 and 1958, investiga- 
tions in which Nixon played a featured 
role. 


Are You Now ... was written by 
Eric Bentley and was acted and directed 
by some of the same people who 
starred last October in Fear on Trial, 
the CBS drama about that network's 
own bow to witch-hunting in the late 
fifties in its dealings with radio celebrity 
John Henry Faulk. Are You Now ... 
was a chilling retrospective of how an 
official government body had encour- 
aged and stimulated the practice of 
blacklisting in the entertainment world. 
The Ford’s Theatre audience chortled at 
scenes in which Abe Burrows and actor 
Lionel Stander made fools of the com- 
mittee members and their dogged inves- 
tigator, but watched in horror as actor 
Larry Parks, his career in ruins, pleaded 
with the ideological watchdogs not to 
"make me choose whether to be in con- 
tempt of this committee or crawl 
through the mud for no purpose." 
(Questioned relentlessly, and promised 
only that his testimony in closed session 
would not be published until the com- 
mittee deemed it "expedient" to do so, 
Parks crawled.) As depicted in the play, 
the congressmen were happy—and unc- 
tuously so—only when witnesses came 
before them sheepishly to “name 
names" or to give stock speeches on the 
evils of communism. “Could I ask 
whether this is legal?” a defiant Paul 
Robeson says from the witness stand. 
The answer, from the chairman, is clas- 
sic: “This is not only legal but usual.” 

Are You Now . . . had enjoyed a par- 
ticular kind of success during a six- 
month run in Hollywood, primarily be- 
cause the show-business figures being 
portrayed and persecuted in the play 
were familiar household names, while 
the process in which they were caught 
up seemed bizarre and foreign. In 
Washington, however, the reverse was 
true. The audience laughed, but in dif- 


One of a series of reports on the first hundred years of the telephone. 


$ The Bell System didnt just happen. 
It was planned, right from the start. 


Thanks to Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, 
all nations have tele- 
phones. Thanks to 
Theodore Newton 
Vail, the United 
States has the world's 
best telephone 
system. 


Theodore New- 

ton Vail was the first General Manager of 
the Bell Telephone Company. He was 
hired in 1878, when the telephone was 
two years old, and 10,755 sets were in 
service, most of them in the Northeast. 
His vision of what the new invention 
could become equaled Bell's own. 





Alexander Graham Bell 


Both men saw that the success of the 
infant telephone industry depended on of- 
fering customers an integrated nationwide 
telephone system. The goal, as Vail later 
phrased it, was *one policy, one system, 
universal service? “The strength of the 
Bell System,’ he wrote, “lies in this uni- 
versality.’ 


Vail’s economic insight was remark- 


able for his day. He was managing a new 
kind of enterprise, one of the first of what 
we now call technological industries. He 
saw that technology gave birth to the 
telephone, and that technology also 
imposed new requirements on the man- 
agers of the business. Manufacturing 
telephones required a large commitment 





of capital, for spe- 
cialized factories. 
Improving the tele- 
phone required coor- 
dination of research 
efforts, plus more 
capital for labora- 
tories. Marketing the 
telephone success- 
fully required rea- 
sonable assurance that supply and 
demand would keep pace with each other. 
Vail realized that the only way those 
requirements could be met was for man- 
agement to plan every step of the enter- 
prise, from sources of 
supply to customer 
orders. 

Contrast the 
case of the manager 
of a simpler business 
—a small bakery, for 
instance. l'he man- 
ager has great free- 
dom. If cake doesnt 
sell, he can bake 
bread. If white bread 
doesn't sell, he can bake rye. T here is no 
need to commit large sums of capital, 
since the same ovens serve for all three 
products. No research effort is required, 
since the recipes are well known. If the 
price of flour goes up, the manager can 
raise the price of bread immediately. If 
demand Varies, he can bake more bread or 
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Vail*5 ability to plan 
turned Bell 5 invention 
into the best telephone 

system in the world. 
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less. The technological industry, by its 
very nature, lacks such flexibility. 


The first telephones were made in a 
Boston machine shop. Demand soon out- 
stripped capacity, and firms in several 
cities were licensed to make sets under the 
Bell patents. Vail wanted closer integration 
of manufacture, to assure the company’s 
service objectives. In 1881, the Bell com- 
pany acquired controlling interest in the 
Western Electric Company of Chicago. 
and in 1882, made that company the man- 
ufacturer of Bell equipment. 


lhis arrangement was desirable for 
a number of technical reasons: quality, reli- 
ability, standardization. Vail also had a 
strong managerial reason. The Bell com- 
panys business was providing telephone 
service. Success depended on having a de- 
pendable supply of quality equipment 
needed for the service, at a reasonable cost. 
By integrating manufacturing within the 
Bell company, Vail took a long step toward 
that goal. 


At this point the groundwork was laid 
for a nationwide network. In 1884 the first 
Boston to New York line proved that com- 
mercial long distance telephony was poss- 
ible—and profitable. Vail and his 
associates organized an additional com- 





pany, whose corporate charter put Vail’s 

dream in black and white. Its business was 

to be "constructing, buying, owning, leas- 
ing or otherwise obtaining, lines...and 

equipment, using, operating or otherwise 

maintaining, the same....The lines of this 

association...will connect one or more 

points in each and every city, town or place, 
in...the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico, and also by cable and other appropriate 

means with the rest of the known 

world... 


Despite all the progress made, Vail 
saw a basic threat to the industry. Although 
it was growing, the quality of the service 
it provided was deteriorating. Some of the 
earliest equipment needed to be replaced. 
Rapid expansion was causing growing 
pains. Vail knew these service problems 
must be dealt with. But the Boston finan- 
ciers who determined company policy 
felt their primary duty was to maximize 
profit for investors. The financiers repre- 
sented the thinking of the day; once again 
Vail's ideas were decades ahead of his time. 
In 1887, Vail felt compelled to resign. For 
the next twenty years, he followed telephone 
developments as an interested outsider. 


In 1893 and 1894, the Bell telephone 
patents expired. New telephone companies 
sprang up almost overnight, many of them 
in cities already served by Bell companies. 
Since the wires of the new companies did 
not connect with Bell wires, their subscrib- 
ers could not talk with Bell subscribers. In 
order to be in touch with all the telephones 
in town, stores and offices had to have two 
telephones. That meant two directories, 
two sets of wires — and two bills. Neverthe- 
less, demand for all telephones was soaring. 
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Broadway and John Street, New York City, 1890. 
Vail succeeded in getting the city 5 wires put underground. 


The new companies grew, the Bell affil- 
iated companies grew, the confusion grew. 


Growth brought financial problems. 
Earnings, handsome as they were, were 
insufficient to finance such rapid expan- 
sion. (The telephone industry is a capital 
intensive industry) Bell management bor- 
rowed more and more money from big 
banks. By 1907, lenders were getting hard 
to find. Then came the Panic of 1907. ‘Io 
protect their interests, the bankers de- 
manded that telephone management invite 
Vail back to run things. Vail accepted the 
invitation. That year there were 2,132,000 
Bell telephones in service. 


Vail's return to command restored the 
financial community's confidence in the 
Bell company, so tcwering was the reputa- 
tion he had built. Iraproving the quality of 
the service was his first concern. He made 
sure that concern was understood by Bell 
people throughout the land. ‘Thanks to 
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their efforts, and investment in needed 
equipment, service improved. 


Further improvement depended on 
improving telephone technology. Research 
was going on in various parts of the com- 
pany, in various cities. To encourage better 
planning and coordination, Vail unified the 
research effort. And he directed the re- 
searchers to examine at once a new device, 
the audion tube invented by Dr. Lee De 
Forest. Working with De Forest, telephone 


researchers developed the vacuum tube © 


electronic amplifier, which greatly ex- 
tended the range of long distance service, 
and led in time to commercial radio and 
television. 


Duplicate telephone companies in 
various towns were incompatible with 
good service. Waterworks and electric 
companies were recognized as “public 
utilities; granted exclusive franchises for 
geographical areas. Vail believed that same 
reasoning applied tc the telephone in- 
dustry. He set out to eliminate the duplica- 
tion by buying out the rival companies 


where that was possible, or selling out to - 


them in some towns if that was the only 
way. In 1913, as a step toward universal 
service, he agreed to allow the independent 
(non-Bell) companies to use the Bell long 
distance lines. 


Now Vail could speak confidently of a 
telephone system rather than a large number 
of isolated, unconnected telephone com- 
panies. He was the first to use the phrase 
*Bell System? He could look to the day 
when telephone service would be well 
within the means of the average American. 
And that gave him the final element in his 
planning: he could make long-range 
estimates of the needs of his customers. 
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The chain was complete: research and 


development, an efficient source of sup- 


ply in the Western Electric Company and 

total responsibility for installation, main- 
tenance and repair in the local 

companies. 


Because Vail could plan in this way, 
the company could invest the necessary 
millions in equipment for current needs, 
and in research for predictable future 
growth. 


The Bell System continues today in 
the pattern Vail set. Not as a matter of 
tradition, but because the concept works. 
Weare planning today American telephone 
service for the 21st Century. Western 
Electric and the associated Bell Companies 
are installing new electronic switching 
systems nationwide, which make possible 


many additional telephone services. Scien- 


tists and engineers at Bell Laboratories, 
birthplace of the first electrical digital 
computer and the transistor, are working 


now on new technology to transmit tele- 


phone calls on a beam of light, to handle 
calling volumes expected by the year 
2000. 


Research, manufacturing, operations 
—one Bell System, a planned approach 
that works. Efficiency and productivity are 
well ahead of the average for all other 
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Electronic switching systems, a thousand times faster than the 
equipment they replace, are now being installed across the nation. 


industries, the system is the best in the 
world. There are two tests you can make 
yourself to see if the Bell System really 
works: Compare telephone prices to the 
price of almost anything else over the past 
twenty-five years. Long distance service is 
one of the few things that have hardly gone 
up at all. Other telephone services have 
gone up far less than the price of almost 
anything else you buy. The economics of a 
planned telephone system have surely been 
to the customer’s benefit. What about the 
service? Well, just pick up your telephone. 
Call any number in the United States. 

The best telephone system in the 
world didn’t just happen. It was planned 
that way. 

One Bell System. It works. 
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ferent ways, because the witnesses were 
strangers though the system being por- 
trayed was very familiar inceed. 

“We would not have done this play, 
say, three years ago” (while Nixon was 
still in the White House). says Frankie 
Hewitt, executive producer at Ford’s 
Theatre. “It would have seemed like a 
polemic then, and might have been 
misunderstood. . It might have 
seemed directed against a single person, 
rather than a whole system . . . and be- 
sides, it was still with us; one of the 
main characters was still m power." AI- 
though Are You Now . . . was booked 
into Ford’s almost by aecident (Ms. 
Hewitt happened to be in Los Angeles 
and saw it there), it eventually came to 
be billed as the first entry in the 
theatre’s Bicentennial season. Ms. Hew- 
itt decided that “it is almest essential to 
re-examine this part of our history now, 
with him”—Nixon—“gone.” Initially, her 
lawyers and friends were hesitant to en- 
courage her, warning that Ford’s might 
be inviting political trouble by sched- 
uling such a hot item; but she argued 
that the political climate favored just 
such a production. “Were not going to 
get into trouble with the FBI and the 
CIA. They're in trouble now; they're the 
ones being investigated." 

Are You Now drew good au- 
diences, including a few curious con- 
gressmen, almost every nieht. But there 
was a troubling mystery on opening 
night when, after the guest list of digni- 
taries expected from Capitol Hill had 
been published, quite a few phoned at 
the last moment to say that something 
had come up and they nad to cancel 
out. Surely it was just the rain that kept 
them away. 


2. Re-enter Humphrey, Bayh 


"Right now, it looks like the begin- 
ning of a steeplechase. There are a lot 
of horses at the line, but after a few 
jumps, there won't be as many," says 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, Democrat 
of Minnesota, with the self-assurance of 
one who should know about Demo- 
cratic presidential races. Humphrey is in 
the peculiar position of being both the 
elder statesman to whom people come 
for advice and observations and, all of 
a sudden, the man whom a growing 
body of other advisers and observers 
believe to be the one who could unite 
the party and run a creditable race 


against Gerald Ford in 1976. When he 
is in town, Humphrey’s office is a 
mecca for those seeking authoritative 
political chat. But often he is on the 
road these days, presiding at field hear- 
ings of the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress, speaking on behalf of up- 
and-coming members of the party, or 
moderating at forums on the issues of 
the day. Humphrey discerns “more in- 
terest in me now than at any time in 
my career—and just when I least want 
it.” But does he like it? “You bet I do. 
I’m having a good time." 

Diplomat and hedger-of-bets that he 
is, Humphrey will not express even the 
mildest of preferences or estimate the 
odds among the Democrats already in 
the race for the nomination. He can 
find something good to say about every- 
one. Senator Henry M. (“Scoop”) Jack- 
son of Washington has "an exemplary 
record" on domestic issues. Governor 
Milton Shapp of Pennsylvania “knows 
how to use the media." The way Hum- 
phrey sees it, even more people may 
come in before long—“my good friend" 
Senator Frank Church of Idaho; Gover- 
nor Jerry Brown of California (*He'd 
be different, he would get a tremendous 
amount of attention"); Mayor Kevin 
White of Boston (“although that busing 
thing has hurt”); perhaps Senator Adlai 
E. Stevenson III of Illinois, as “a re- 
gional favorite son." A horde of candi- 
dates "is not injurious now," he insists. 
On the contrary, it may be “the only 
way to compete with an incumbent— 
have a number of people out, and you 
benefit from their combined cannonad- 
ing. Otherwise, its just Ford on TV 
.. . Even the risk that the profusion 
of candidates “will make us look flaky 
and fuzzy till the convention" is worth 
it, in his view. 

Humphrey's simple strategy for a 
Democratic victory in 1976 goes like 
this: Forget fcreign policy, because the 
Administration has the upper hand in 
that area, and more of the public sup- 
ports the policy of détente with the So- 
viet Union than is commonly supposed 
by some of the other candidates. Keep 
the party out of "left field" and away 
from the **extraneous issues." The 
voters are interested in their jobs, their 
homes, a decent income, good schools, 
health care, and the crime problem; 
"not gay rights, legalized marihuana, 
and all of this bunk" from the 1972 
campaign. If slogans are needed, Hum- 
phrey has a few ready. The Ford Ad- 
ministration's economic policies, he. sug- 
gests, are upside down: “I always knew 


they stood on their heads, these Re- 
publicans, but I thought it was only 
for exercise." Ford's aides "are some 
inflation-fighters-I think when they 
reached for the firehose, they picked up 
the gas hose instead!" 

Ultimately, any conversation with 
Humphrey these days comes around to 
what his press secretary calls "the presi- 
dential thing." It is an intriguing thing, 
a great irony, a phenomenon based ocn 
Humphrey's current image as a new 
man with the same old bounce, a politi- 
cian who is realistic now, at age sixty- 
four, about his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. The press secretary produces a 
thick envelope of recent press clippings: 
praise for his remarkable performance 
since returning to the Senate in 1971 as 
the junior man from Minnesota, chroni- 
cles of his astuteness and in- 
defatigab:lity, predictions and endorse- 
ments, of a sort, of his candidacy by 
everyone from the Phoenix Gazette to 
the Village Voice. 

"It is much better to be sought after 
than to seek," says the Senator, who as- 
serts smuzly that he is doing no seeking 
of his own and will not. But as he tells 
it, colleagues in the Senate (he will not 
say which) have been approaching him 
to say "you're the one," and members 
of the public whom he has never met 
before stop him on the street and collar 
him with the message that "you're go- 
ing to have to run for President." The 
Democrats in North Dakota have al- 
ready gore to the trouble of nominating 
him as their own candidate. 

“I don't think a man in my position 
should start making contingency plans," 
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Humphrey insists, though he acknowl- 


edges quickly that he would accept a 
draft from a deadlocked convention. 
Just challenge him on a point or two, 
and he will respond like a man whose 
proverbial hat is in the ring. Does he 
still have the fight in him for a national 
campaign? Could he be as tough as he 
might have to be? "You ought to try 
me for size sometime and see... .] 
didn't beat the Republicans in Minne- 
sota for the first time in a hundred 
years by being a cookie: I didn't build 
up a party in the state by being a softie 
. . . . I believe in the power of prayer, 
but I believe in hard work, too." He 
warns that Gerald Ford, who reportedly 
would welcome a Humphrey candidacy, 
will be no “pushover,” but he seems 
confident that he could beat Ford to 
capture the presidency. It would be his 
fourth try. But then Humphrey, famous 
for getting caught up in his own rheto- 
ric, stops himself short. He doubts that 
the scenario-writers who already have 
him slated for the nomination are right. 
He thinks that “a very cool breeze will 
come my way and put a little frost on 
the flower." Or does he? 

But if not Humphrey, then who? ask 
the pundits, the kingmakers, and the 
mentioners. Surely not Sargent Shriver, 
who has more pizzazz than substance. 
Or Fred Harris, whose grass-roots orga- 
nization may now be the best but who, 
for that and other reasons, reminds the 
politicians and forecasters of George 
McGovern. Frank Church, after spend- 
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ing the better part of his adulthood in 
the Senate, could not have a more 
strategic vantage point on the major is- 
sues of the day than the one the senior- 
ity system has provided him: he is 
chairman of a Foreign Relations sub- 
committee studying multinational cor- 
porations, an Interior subcommittee on 
energy research, the special Senate com- 
mittee on the problems of the aging, 
and, now, the select committee investi- 
gating the CIA and the FBI. But who 
outside Washington knows him? Can he 
turn on a crowd east of Boise? 

Increasingly, the second name on 
many of the lists of Democratic nomi- 
nees, no matter who is first, is Senator 
Birch Bayh of Indiana. And that is ex- 
actly what Bayh is hoping for: in addi- 
tion to building a core of people who 
prefer him above others, he aims to be 
second to Humphrey in the hearts of 
organized labor, second only to Repre- 
sentative Morris (“Mo”) Udall of Ari- 
zona for the affection of the practical 
liberals (as distinguished from Fred 
Harris’ romantics), and the consolation 
choice of minorities and women who 
would like a genuine Kennedy to vote 
for. Just enough of everything to be an 
ideal compromise candidate who can 
attract suppert from a broad spectrum 
of the Democratic party. 

“Can you be an acceptable alterna- 
tive to everyone?” Bayh wonders aloud 
before setting off on a hectic ten-day 
cross-country trip in search of money 
and endorsements from respected politi- 
cal figures. “Or would people prefer 
that you be 80 percent pure, so they al- 
ways know where you stand?” The only 
Democratic candidate invited this sea- 
son to address both the regional forums 
organized by the liberal wing of the 
party and the AFL-CIO convention in 
San Francisco, he planned to sound the 
same themes to each: They are being 
“ripped off" by the oil companies; the 
rich are paying virtually no taxes; and 
there is the “whole business of reorder- 
ing priorities.” 

Once held to be a lightweight by 
some of his colleagues, and by no 
means considered a deep thinker, Bayh 
has nonetheless built a reputation for 
seriousness of purpose and accom- 
plishments within the system. He is one 
of the few liberais who managed to be 
close to both tke Kennedy and the 
Johnson factions of the Democratic 
party when they were at war, without 
alienating either. He led the successful 
fights: against two controversial Nixon 
appointees to the Supreme Court, and 


is an author of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, Title Nine of the Educa-, 
tion Act of 1972 (which prohibits sex 
discrimination by any institution or pro- 
gram receiving federal funds), and the 
Twenty-fifth Amendment, which re- 
sulted in the orderly selection of Gerald 
Ford as Vice President and his eleva- 
tion to the presidency. (The last 
achievement, Bayh jokes, gives him a 
"special responsibility" to unseat Ford.) 
When a flurry of proposals for constitu- 
tional amendments to prohibit abortion 
piled up like so many time bombs be- 
fore a Judiciary subcommittee he heads, 
he defused emotions by letting everyone 
have a say but sending none of the bills 
to the Senate floor. 

Many also-rans for the 1972 nomi- 
nation are thought to be figures who 
have tired the public. Bayh, by contrast, 
won sympathy when he dropped his 
candidacy early that year because of his 
wife Marvella's encounter with cancer. 

One area in which Bayh's partisans 
think he can match or better the Presi- 
dent is his common touch. He looks 
perfectly natural working with his 
sleeves rolled up, speaking from the 
back of a flatbed truck, toting a shotgun 
(although he is also a longtime propo- 
nent of basic gun-control laws), and—in- 
stead of playing golf—pitching horse- 
shoes. Bayh comes across as what Ford 
would like to be, one of the boys. “One 
thing I’m going to try to do" in this 
campaign, he promises, is to "be my- 
self." Being second on those lists of 
prospects, he may have to try harder. 


3. Reform on trial 


The scene is anything but grand or 
awe-inspiring. Deep in a suite of offices 
notable primarily for its chaos and 
sloppiness, the commissioners gather 
around a small conference table in a 
stuffy, smoke-choked little room for 
their twice-weekly meetings. At what 
seems like regular intervals, a toilet 
flushes on the other side of the wall, 
momentarily drowning out all voices. 
When the proceedings can be heard, 
they are none too lively, and before 
long many of the people who are 
crammed into the chairs along the sides 
of the room, with the exception of sev- 
eral very alert representatives of candi- 
dates’ campaign committees and public- 
interest groups, begin to suffer the 
telltale nodding and bobbing head of 
someone whose need for an afternoon 
Siesta 1s overcoming him. 

It is in these inelegant surroundings 
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WASHINGTON 


that the Federal Election Commission, 
the six-member regulatory body estab- 
lished by the Federal Election Campaign 
Act Amendments of 1974, has begun a 
task that could amount to a virtual rewrit- 
ing of the basic rules of American politics, 
a revision so profound that if it is success- 
ful, money will be a less decisive factor in 
elections than it has become, and cam- 
paign cleverness will require more than 
finding loopholes in the law. The idea, as 
commission chairman Thomas B. Curtis 
likes to put it, is to create a body of rules 
simple and rational enough to encourage 
widespread “voluntary compliance” with- 
out resort to the courts—in short, a politi- 
cal system in which there are no more 
Watergates and no need for a Special 
Prosecutor. 

This is, to be sure, a bold and am- 
bitious experiment, and not an easy one 
to carry off. Already there have been 
charges and countercharges, all rela- 
tively easy to document in the record, 
that the new law and the commission's 
work favor business over labor, labor 
over business, incumbents over chal- 
lengers, challengers over incumbents, 
and so on. Former Senator Eugene J. 
McCarthy of Minnesota, now running 
for the presidency from outside the 
two-party system, and Senator James L. 
Buckley, Conservative of New York, 
among others, argue that the law is a 
misguided reform which really has the 
effect of abridging freedom of speech 
and political action; their lawsuit to 
overturn it and shut down the commis- 
sion has failed in federal court so far, 
but before the rules governing the 1976 
election are final, the Supreme Court 
will have a say in the matter. 

simplifying the rules is probably the 
most elusive of the commission's goals. 
Take the gross-net controversy, for ex- 
ample. Should a candidate count the to- 
tal amount of money collected in a 
fund-raising effort even if, as in direct- 
mail solicitation, a substantial per- 
centage of it goes toward paying for ad- 
ditional fund-raising expenses? What 
about a benefit concert for a candidate, 
where the performers charge nothing 
for their appearance and the tickets are 
sold at a very low price to attract a 
large crowd: should the market value of 
the performance be considered a cam- 
paign contribution? Should the “dona- 
tions" for the tickets count fully as 
money raised by the candidate? 

In general, the gross approach favors 





candidates when they are at the stage of 
trying to raise the $100,000 necessary to 
demonstrate a national base of support 
($5000 in each of any twenty states, to 
be composed of individual contributions 
of $250 or less) and qualify for federal 
matching funds. But later, in the gen- 
eral election, when they are up against 
the spending ceiling in the new law 
($20 million for a presidential candi- 
date, twelve cents per eligible voter for 
a senatorial candidate, and $70,000 for 
most candidates for the House), the net 
calculations could give them more lati- 
tude. 

Other questions arise. What about 
Gerald Ford's trips? Wouldn't it be un- 
fair to him to charge the cost of all of 
his forays in 1975 to the next year's 
campaign spending limit? On the other 
hand, is it equitable to allow the Re- 
publican National Committee to foot 
the bill for his early efforts on behalf of 
his party, and thus give Ford a whole 
separate fund that he can draw upon, 
outside the rules governing presidential 
campaign expenses? And so it goes, 
with the law itself answering few of the 
detailed questions and the commission 
struggling to fill in the gaps with its ad- 
visory opinions and regulations. (One 
loophole, recently discovered and cur- 
rently under debate, would have per- 
mitted a person running for convention 
delegate to spend an unlimited amount 
of money; candidates could thus have 
channeled campaign funds above and 
beyond the reach of the new law 
through delegate races.) 

The 1974 law called for a commission 
whose members possess “maturity, ex- 
perience, integrity, impartiality, and 
good judgment," an equal number of 
Democrats and Republicans, four of 
them named by the congressional lead- 
ership and two by the President. As it 
evolved, it includes four ex-congress- 
men, Republicans Vernon W. Thomson 
of Wisconsin and Chairman Curtis of 
Missouri, and Democrats Robert O. 
Tiernan of Rhode Island and Neil 
Staebler of Michigan—all but Staebler 
recently defeated in a bid for re-elec- 
tion or for the Senate—plus a longtime 
counsel to the AFL-CIO, Thomas E. 
Harris, a Democrat, and a public rela- 
tions executive, Joan D. Aikens, who 
has long been active in Pennsylvania 
Republican politics. Proud of their par- 
tisan backgrounds, they nonetheless 
avoided dividing along party lines on 
any of the issues they confronted in 
their first several months of operation. 
Although they have been involved in 
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WASHINGTON 


plenty of secret political deals over the 
years, they resolved, after an initial 
flap, to hold virtually all of their meet- 


Curtis in a reflective moment after a 
rough afternoom before the Senate 
Rules Committee. "We're sort of um- 
pires, and the best umpires are former 
players." Soon, he hopes, the commis- 
sion will confront questions about the 


forced to work, sometimes at several 


jobs, in order to feed and clothe their , 


children, or else, many believe, to swell 
the welfare rolls unnecessarily. The 
existing collection and enforcement 
mechanisms of local court systems are 


g ings in public. range of its supervisory powers over often weak; but when state govern- 
it Despite its members’ experience on governors and other state officials who ments became involved in the last few 
E: Capitol Hill, the commission has had begin to collect money toward an even- years, they found that they were able to 
_ peculiarly bad luck in its attempts to es- tual run for the House or the Senate. turn up hundreds of millions of dollars 
¿tablish a good working relationship But he looks forward to the day when in overdue payments with relatively 
g with, and at the same time indepen- the situation will be sufficiently calm so’ little trouble and expenses of only 
* dence from, Congress. First there was a that being a federal election commis- twenty-five cents for each dollar col- 
E furor over its appropriations, with the sioner will be merely a part-time job. lected. 
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commission behaving as if it had the 
freedom of an executive agency, and 
the House Administration and Senate 
Rules committees treating it like just 
another congressional panel looking for 
its annual rations. The fact is that Con- 
gress, in passing the 1974 law, reserved 
itself a veto power over all commission 
regulations, and already members of 
both the House and the Senate are 
complaining that their creation is “over- 
regulating." The House flatly refused to 
go along with the assertion that the 


And in the long run, he predicts, the 
political parties themselves will be 
strengthened as entities under the new 
rules, because they will get some of the 
money that would previously have gone 
to individual candidates. “I think it can 
be done," he says of campaign reform. 
"We will make it an honorable thing 
again to participate in politics." 


4. Welfare snoopers? 


Few Americans realized it, but last 


That state experience attracted the 
fancy of many people in Washington. 
Ever since the days of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration's unsuccessful stabs at over- 
hauling the entire welfare system, there 
has been pressure to launch some na- 
tional child-support collection mecha- 
nism. The idea appealed to a peculiar 
coalition of proponents: backers of 
former California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, the National Organization for 
Women, local prosecutors and social 
workers, experts in family law; but 


-commission is the "point of entry" for August their federal government-the ^ most importantly, Senator Russell Long, 
a anyone who wants to run for Congress; one that is assailed for poking too arbi- Democrat of Louisiana. For Long, 
|. the commission is welcome to a copy of trarily into the affairs of private citi- chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
. any filing statement, said the congress- zens—got into the business of collecting mittee and a power to be reckoned 
- . men, but the original should continue  child-support payments from delinquent — with, it became something of a crusade, 
-to be filed with, and remain in the cus- fathers. Under the program that quietly a way to achieve his dream of cutting 
——. tody of, the clerk of the House. took effect at that time, welfare mothers back the federal expenditure on welfare 
E The commission touched the most will delegate their collection rights to while making fathers pay up. More 
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sensitive nerve of all when it moved to 
assert authority over congressional of- 
fice accounts—otherwise known as 
“slush funds"—which are used to pay 
for anything from Christmas cards to 
airplane tickets, and have never been 
accounted for to anyone else. After 
cries of outrage from Congress, the 
commission retreated from its original 


the states, and state officials will at- 
tempt to track down the men who have 
been avoiding court orders to provide 
for their progeny. But a state can take 
any difficult case to a federal Parent 
Locater Service (PLS) in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The PLS, a computerized operation, 
will have access to substantial federal 


than once he tried and failed, but he 
kept carrying his proposal in his back 
pocket. Finally, in December, 1974, as 
the Ninety-third Congress was moving 
toward adjournment, Long attached it 
as an amendment to a social services 
bill that passed by a vote of 74-17. 
(Most of the negative votes were those 
of Republicans objecting to other mea- 


= position that the accounts would always and state records; it will be able to re- sures in the bill: few senators even real- 
js be considered part of the spending lim- fer child-support cases to the Internal ized that the child-support program was 
- its, and said it would look at House Revenue Service for collection and to there.) 

-.. members’ funds only in each election the federal courts for enforcement. In the House, it came up literally in 
_ year, and at senators’ in the last two Mothers not on welfare will have access the last hour before adjournment under 
.... years of each term. The Senate still pro- to the PLS's services for a fee. Its ap- a closed rule, and congressmen had to 
- A tested, however, and voted down the propriation, now working its way vote for it if there was to be any fed- 
`. compromise regulation, complaining through the legislative maze, provides eral money at all for social services that 
E that the procedure would reclassify some $4 million, for the first year, to a year. Again, last summer, when amend- 
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some of their routine expenses as cam- 
paign-related and would give all in- 
cumbents a serious disadvantage. But 
unless the office accounts are super- 
vised, says the commission, incumbents 
have a considerable advantage, a whole 
separate resource outside the law. “If 
Congress is not willing to discipline it- 
self," asks Curtis, “how can they expect 
the general public to do it?" 

"Our job is to be philosophers," says 


«46 


bureaucracy that will start out with about 
130 employees. 

Although precise national statistics 
are hard to come by, delinquency in 
child-support payments is a problem 
that has become more serious as the in- 
stitution of the family has deteriorated 
in recent years. More fathers are desert- 
ing their wives (or girlfriends) and chil- 
dren than ever before, and as a direct 
result, the deserted mothers are being 


ments came up making some revisions 
in the child-support program—including 
one that gave states more time to set up 
their own programs under the federal 
one—they were attached to a bill adjust- 
ing the tariffs on watches, considered on 
August I, the last day before a congres- 
sional recess, and passed by voice vote 
in both houses at a moment when 
hardly anyone was on the floor. One 
liberal who was, Democratic Senator 
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BEEN bitis: s new Rabbit is significant 
because it is a complete departure 
for Volkswagen, and also because 
it is the specific type of car that 
Detroit will be building in the 
1980's. 


The statistics speak for them- 


selves: accommodation for four, a 
seventy-horsepower engine, fuel 
consumption of thirty-eight mpg 


and a weight of under two thou- 


sand pounds. 
What they came up with was 


p ux THE MAGAZINE FOR Or AUGUST 1975 








“a car that doesn't have an ounce 


of fat, one which provides excel- 


lent operating economy, as well as 
performance and value” 


VW's note: The 1976 EPA es- 
timates for the standard shift 
model are 39 mpg on the highway, 


20 mpg in the city. Your actual 
mileage may vary, depending on 
the type of driving you do, your 


driving habits, your car's condi- 


tion and optional equipment. 


p pul 


The most important new im- 
port for 1975 is the VW Rabbit. 

The 1800-pound Rabbit is a me- 
chanical masterpiece. It gets up 
to 60 mph in about 12 seconds — 
giving it the edge on some V8 sub- 
compacts. Its hatchback design 
provides 24.7 cubic feet of luggage 
capacity with the rear seat folded. 

VW got the greatest possible 
amount of usable interior space 
into the smallest possible outer 
shell — and an exterior with some 
style. 


Volkswagen's Rabbit, may make 
things difficult for U.S. small-car 
makers in the coming months. 


vering courses matched or ex- | 


ceeded the best times of the other | 
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A totally new kind of small car, 


Its speed through the maneu- | 










JUNE 1975 





cience 


| tests. 





Volkswagen is evidently con- 
fident in its new model, because 
it is covered by the VW Owner's 
Security Blanket, which is as 
good as you can get. 

Personally, I think that VW's 
Rabbit is one very good idea 
ahead of its time. 
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| test cars, and the feeling of m-—. 
trol is ever present, even at high 
speed and in extreme turning 





Economy means light weight, 
small engines. VW has it now. 
The others have a way to go. 


ROADS TRACK 


MAY 1975 
The winner, and not by a hare 
(sorry, couldn't resist). This car 


Whole pcpulations of drivers 
will live for years with this car, 
strongly impressed by its gen- 
erally nimble disposition and 
its sensitiva feel of the road 
throughthe steering wheel and 


does it all: it's small, light, roomy 
and fast, with nimble and respon- 


sive steering, ride and handling. A © 


modern and sophisticated car with 
a handsome Guigiaro-designed 
hatchback body, the Rabbit offers 
one of the most space-saving me- 
chanical layouts we've seen 


E 
and 
E 


brake pedal. It slips through 
city traffic like a bicycle and 
thrives on the parking-space 
remnants most cars pass by. 
You can stuff enough groceries 
for a football team through the 


vet: front-wheel drive, transverse 
engine and a unique, independent 
rear suspension featuring an in- 
tegral anti-roll bar and using so 
little space it's remarkable. 

Seats are firm in the German 
manner and you sit high, viewing 
the world through an expansive 
greenhouse. 

The Rabbit has a solid feel and 
an ultramodern look to it. Best of 
all it is almost sinfully enjoyable to 
drive. 


The Volkswagen Rabbit 
should be recoanized as a true 
worldcar; it would be as at home 
commuting in Los Angeles, on a 
ski trip in the Alps, or chasing 
kangaroos across Australia. It is 
the finest example to date of a 
totally integrated passenger car, 
useful anywhere in the world and 
is qualified as no other imported 

| car of 1975 for the Road Test 
Engineering Award. 


DRIVER 


APRIL 1975 


rear hatch while the back seat 
folds and pivots forward out of 
the way The only thing you'll 
need a trailer for is objects too 


heavy to boost across the high 
lift-over. 





The mood: cozy. 
The company: delightful. 
The drink: qu^ & Coffee. 
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WASHINGTON 


Walter F. Mondale of Minnesota, 


echoed Long: “I do not know of any- 
thing that should be tolerated less than 
a father who runs out on his family and 
will not support them when he can... . 
The federal government, the taxpayers, 
has been paying millions of dollars for 
the support of children where some fa- 
thers, who could have supported them, 
will not. I think the public will feel a 
lot better about the welfare laws. I be- 
lieve some of the runaway fathers will 
think twice about what they are doing 
if we make it clear that they cannot get 
away with it.” He appealed for strong 
enforcement of the child-support pro- 
gram by the Ford Administration. 

Enforcement ordinarily would not be 
a problem, since the new Secretary of 
HEW, F. David Matthews, in con- 
firmation hearings before Long's com- 
mittee, promised his "support and coop- 
eration" (as had his predecessor, Caspar 
Weinberger). But there is one major 
wrinkle: Gerald Ford, upon signing 
bills dealing with the child-support pro- 
gram, has twice protested that he is un- 
happy about the provisions that "inject 
the federal government too deeply into 
domestic relations" and about the possi- 
bility that the PLS, while solving one 
evil, may create another—a serious in- 
vasion of the privacy of those who deal 
with it, fathers, mothers, and children 
alike. 

The President is talking this way at 
the urging of some of his aides and 
members of the new, informal “privacy 
lobby" within the executive and legisla- 
tive branches, including the White 
House Domestic Council Committee on 
the Right of Privacy and the new Pri- 
vacy Protection Study Commission, who 
fear that computerized government 
records pose an ominous threat to citi- 
zens. They warn that the child-support 
program could turn into a nightmare, 
forcing disclosure of irrelevant informa- 
tion that is buried in government files, 
leading to violations of the privilege of 
confidentiality between husband and 
wife, and encouraging local officials to 
poke into the records in an attempt to 
win for their jurisdictions the “incentive 
payments” promised under the law to 
those who track down delinquent fa- 
thers and get them to pay. 

Ford has been persuaded to take his 
stand in part because he is also con- 
vinced that privacy is a good Republi- 
can and conservative issue. But does he 
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“When you ask most any spruce for the soundboards. instruments. 
tuner about pianos, I'll bet "Yamaha's scale designs “The exclusive Yamaha 
like me he says he enjoys are the best, too. They sound Service Bond provides that 
working on a Yamaha best. mellow without being mushy, every new Yamaha piano 
“They don’t need hours and bright without being gets a complete regulation by 
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l'd like more information about the full line of Yamaha pianos. 





Name 
Address 
City 








State Zip 





s ins Quim ws m mand 


Mail to: Keyboard Division, Yamaha International 
Corporation, P.O. Box 6600, Buena Park, CA 90620 70 


When there's a better piano to be made, 
Yamaha will make it. 
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Noblesse is crafted ll 
with traditional | | 
Montblanc perfection. | 
Deep engravings 
through layers of 
precious metals create 
a brilliant relief of 
enduring elegance. 
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Noblesse fountain 
pen $65, ballpoint and 
pencil, each $31. In 
14 Kt. heavy gold 
electroplate or gleam- 
ing rhodium electro- 
plate. Individually or 
in sets, beautifully 
gift boxed. 


AAMC d DENS MINNS a i i ODA NB a C NH 
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Incomparable flexibility 
of the all new long- 
profile 14 Kt. gold 

fountain pen nib 
accentuates the writing 
style of every person- 
ality. Choice of extra- 
fine to broad nib. Each 
fountain pen is 
provided with six 
Montblanc ink car- 
tridges and an inter- 
changeable converter 
for alternate piston 
filling as desired. 


For full-color literature 
describing the com- 
plete world-famous 
Montblanc line, write 

to Koh-I-Noor 
Rapidograph, Inc., 
100 North St., Blooms- 
bury, N.J. 08804, 
exclusive U.S. 
representative. 


At fine stores, stationers, college and pen shops 
everywhere, including: Atlanta: Britches of George- 
towne, Sam Flax; Berkeley, Cal.: Alko Office Supply: 
Beverly Hills: Alfred Dunhill; Boston: Bromfield Pen 
Center, Shreve Crump and Low; Chicago: Abercrombie 
& Fitch, Alfred Dunhill, Marshall Field, McLennon's; 
Dallas: Alfred Dunhill, Neiman-Marcus; Detroit: 
Snider's Pen Shop; Houston: Fountain Pen Hospital, 
Neiman-Marcus; Los Angeles: The Fountain Pen Shop, 
The Pen Shop; N.Y.C.: Abercrombie & Fitch, Alfred 
Dunhill, Arthur Brown & Bro., Bloomingdale's, A. |. 
Friedman, M. C. Flynn, Sam Flax: N. Hollywood, Cal.: 
Pens Plus; Philadelphia: A. Pomerantz; Providence, 
R.i.: Morrison Typewriter Co.; San Antonio: Paul 
Anderson Co.; San Francisco: Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Alfred Dunhill, J. D. Browne, Golden Gate Pen Co.; 
Summit, N.J.: Siegel's Stationery: Washington, D.C.: 
Britches of Georgetowne, Fahrney's. 





really mean it? Senator Sam Nunn, 
Democrat of Georgia, speaking on be- 
half of the latest amendments last Au- 
gust l, produced a speech from the 
Congressional Record of May 9, 1949, 
by a freshman congressman from 
Grand Rapids—“none other than Ger- 
ald R. Ford"—introducing a "runaway 
pappy" bill that would have done es- 
sentially the same things as the measure 
that just went int effect, including en- 
forcement of child-support orders in the 
federal courts. Said Ford at the time: “I 
think we should throw the forces of the 
federal government into the pursuit of 
fathers who run off and leave their 
families with no means of support. A 
man who abandons his children is just 
as much a felon as the man who steals 
an automobile." And how far is Ford 
willing to go to block the operation of 
the PLS? Already HEW is holding re- 
gional conferences to acquaint local of- 
ficials w:th the operation. 

The answers to these confusing ques- 
tions seem to lie less in the substance 
and the merits of the several issues in- 
volved than in Washington power rela- 
tionships. In the words of one HEW of- 
ficial, “As a practical matter, it is 
unlikely that Russell Long can lose." 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 


JAMAICA 


The most desperate people on the 
Caribbean island of Jamaica grow their 
hair in fierce, matted locks, smoke 
marihuana much of the day, and dream 
of salvation in Africa. They call them- 
selves Rastafarians. Their response to 
poverty and rejection is a strange one, 
but it helps the government. For the 
poor are not clamoring in the streets; 
they are sedated in the alleyways. This 
gives Jamaica time. 

Prime Minister Michael Manley is 
trying to use that time to turn Jamaica 
socialist. Manley's socialism, however, is 
rather idiosyncratic. A Marxist would 
barely recognize it. Manley’s govern- 
ment has defined socialism as “the 
Christian way of life in action.” A pop- 
ular singer, Max Romeo, has composed 
a song that amplifies the definition for 
Jamaicans: 











Socialism is love for your brothers. 

Socialism is linking hearts and hands. 

Would you believe it? 

Poverty and hunger is what we’re 
fighting. | 

Socialism is sharing with your sister. 

Socialism is pulling people together. 


Would you believe it? 
Love and togetherness— 
that's what it means. 


Jamaican socialism is obviously mild 
stuff. Yet Manley is being attacked bit- 
terly for it. Businessmen are in panic. 
American diplomats and investors are 
fretting. One rightist group has con- 
demned Manley’s "recent speeches 
about socialism being Christianity" as 
"blasphemous and cheap politics." The 
great problem for Manley, however, is 
that his socialism may be too mild in 
the long run to relieve Jamaica's des- 
peration. 


Black men, white ways 


Half a million Americans visit Ja- 
maica every year but see little of it and 
learn even less about it. These tourists 
usually confine themselves to a thin 
strip of beach on the northern coast, 
away from the slums of Kingston in the 
south and from the tangle of wood and 
mountain in the center that has figured 
so large in Jamaica's troubled history. 
That history has produced a people 
who are restive yet cautious. 

Unlike the islands of the Spanish 
Caribbean, but like the rest of the Brit- 
ish West Indies, Jamaica was not really 
a colonial settlement. It was more 
nearly an agricultural factory where a 
few white planters enriched themselves 
on sugar plantations worked by slaves 
from Africa. Jamaica was once worth 
more to Britain than the American col- 
onies. But this prosperity dwindled 
away in the nineteenth century, partly 
because the British abolition of the 
slave trade in 1808 cut off the supply of 
cheap labor, partly because the planters 
wasted the soil, overspeculated, failed to 
meet the competition from other is- 
lands, and lost political influence in 
London. In 1859, Anthony Trollope, on 
a visit, wrote, "If we could, we would 
fain forget Jamaica altogether." 

Many islands of the Caribbean are so 
flat and tiny that a rebellious slave had 
no place to hide. But that is not true of 
Jamaica, the third largest island in the 
Caribbean. It was always easy on Ja- 
maica to defy authority and take to the 
hills. The island has a history of contin- 
ual slave rebellions before emancipation 
(1834) and black riots after. 

Jamaica also has a long history of 
Christian mission work among the Ne- 
groes (as blacks are still called here) 
and of a steady destruction of African 
culture. Negro culture on Jamaica is a 
black adaptation of European ways and 


values. The Negroes, in fact, are the 
main carriers of white European culture 


on the island, and many are deeply 


Christian and conservative. 

Despite tourism and the discovery of 
enormous bauxite reserves, Jamaica has 
never regained its prosperity. Kingston, 
the capital, has some of the worst slums 
and perhaps the highest crime rate in 
the English-speaking Caribbean. Unem- 
ployment runs at more than 22 percent 
in the country. In a population of 2 
million, over 20,000 leave every year for 
new homes in the United States, Can- 
ada, or Britain. Yet this emigration fails 
to lower the unemployment rate. It only 
creates a shortage of skills. 

Almost one third of the population 
depends on the farmlands. Some 
180,000 petty landholders live on the is- 
land, but they own only two fifths of 
the arable land, each owning less than 
25 acres; 145,000 hold less than five 
acres. [In contrast, 300 landowners have 
estates of more than 500 acres, mostly 
in sugar. 

Sugar ranks second only to bauxite as 
an export. But it is a troubled crop. 
Production has dropped from more 
than 400,000 tons a year in the 1960s to 
about 375,000 last year. In 1973, Ja- 
maica produced just enough sugar to 
satisfy its commitment to the English 
market, with none left over to sell for 
the much higher prices of the U.S. and 
world markets. Specialists blame falling 
production on the low prices of the 
1960s, which drove many small farmers 
away from sugar, and on the inefficient 
use of automatic harvesting equipment. 
The large sugar estates now employ 
fewer than 50,000 people, the majority 
of whom are seasonal workers, unem- 
ployed most of the year. 

Other crops have not taken up the 
slack. Jamaica is a farming country, but 
it must import rice, corn, soya, wheat, 
and meat. It also imports almost every- 
thing that is manufactured, from textiles 
to watches. This has helped drive up 
the inflation rate, which has climbed 
more than 30 percent in each of the last 
two years. 

Tourism is a major support of the 
economy. The government estimates 
that tourists spent $85 milion in Ja- 
maica in 1973, the last year for which 
statistics are available. That would 
make tourism second only to bauxite as 
an earner of foreign exchange. Tradi- 
tionally, Jamaica has attracted wealthy 
American tourists to luxurious hotels, 
like the one at Ocho Rios that served as 
the setting for the James Bond movie 


Live and Let Die. But the Jamaican 
tourist board is now hoping to draw 
package tours of middle-class Ameri- 
cans to hotels and resort cottages which 
are under construction at Ocho Rios, 
Montego Bay, and Negril. 

But even tourism has troubles. In 
February, Minister of Tourism P. J. 
Patterson announced the closing of two 
large hotels, one in Kingston, the other 
on the northern coast. The government 
has scaled down its plans for devel- 
opment of a new tourist site at Negril 
beach on the west coast. In 1973—the 
last year for which statistics are ‘avail- 
able—the number of tourists increased, 
but only by 2.6 percent, far less than 
the Jamaican government had expected. 
The obvious problem was inflation and 
recession in the United States; almost 
80 percent of Jamaica's tourists are 
Americans. Potential tourists may also 
have been frightened by the publicity 
over the Black Power riots of the late 
1960s, although these were never as vio- 
lent on Jamaica as on other islands of 
the West Indies. 

Tourism, in any case, is looked on 
with ambivalence in Jamaica. The in- 
dustry is foreign-dominated with evi- 
dence of large American, British, and 
Canadian investment. In a recent sur- 
vey, the government found that many 
Jamaicans believe that hotels cater 
mainly to rich foreigners, and that Ja- 
maicans receive a rather cold welcome. 
The lavish facilities for tourists contrast 
dramatically with the obvious poverty 
of Jamaicans. 

Perhaps half a million adults—40 to 
50 percent of the population over fif- 
teen—are functionally illiterate. The pri- 
mary schools are overcrowded, and only 
a few children have a chance to go on 
to secondary school. One third of the 
population of Kingston lives in sub- 
standard housing, mostly squatters’ 
shacks. According to a 1967 survey. 
only 5500 of the 130,000 housing units 
in Kingston had flush toilets. Sixty per- 
cent had no access to piped water or 
had access only to a distant public 
standpipe in the streets. The govern- 
ment estimates that 60,000 new families 
formed in the 1960s, but only 32,000 
housing units, whether squatters’ shacks 
or modern apartments, were built. 

These economic and social ills, seen 
in the light of Jamaica’s history, have 
fired the movement of the Rastafarians, 
the strange cultists who worship the late 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia as 
their god. Although they probably num- 
ber no more than 50,000 on the island, 





they have tens of thousands of sympa- 
thizers. An outsider cannot understand 
modern Jamaica without trying to un- 
derstand the Rastafarians. 


“Deliverance” 


When ! visited Jamaica, shortly be- 
fore the former Emperor’s death, the 
Rastafarians were spending a good deal 
of time explaining why they were un- 
shaken by the news of their god's fall 
from power in Ethiopia, and why the 
problems of the Emperor were not seen 
as problems of their own. 

Rastafarians sing old American 
hymns with the Emperors name sub- 
stituted fer that of Christ; their woolen 
hats often sport pompons in the green, 
yellow, and red of the Ethiopian flag; 
they speak in biblical cadences of look- 
ing forward to their redemption some- 
day in Ethiopia. But it is obvious that 
the Rastafarian movement represents 
nothing more than the fantasies of 
some poor blacks struggling to escape 
their plight in Jamaica. 

The movement stems in some ways 
from the ideas of Marcus Garvey, the 
Jamaican who preached a back-to- 
Africa doctrine in the United States un- 
til he was deported in 1927. “Look to 
Africa," Garvey once preached, “when 
a black king shall be crowned, for the 
day of deliverance is near.” In 1930, 
Ras ("Prince") Tafari Makonnen was 
crowned zs Emperor Haile Selassie I of 
Ethiopia, one of the two states then in- 
dependent in Africa. Several Jamaican 
preachers began proclaiming that the 
new Emperor was the living god. 





"| AM SOMEBODY!” 


The first biography of Jackson ex- 
plores the multidimensions of "I" 
and in the process "Reynolds 
pulls the reverend from his na- 
tional pulpit, defrocks the clergy- 
man and reveals the ugly warts 
she reluctantly finds beneath the 
robes." —Washington Post $9.95 
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JAMAICA 


Gradually, the believers took the 
name of Rastafarians, from Haile Se- 
lassie’s old title and first name. They 
made a strange religious group, for they 
had no recognized leaders, no houses of 
worship, no lengthy statements of 
dogma. Some of them grew their hair 
in the matted locks that are now known 
as “dreadlocks.” Some believed that the 
Bible instructed them to smoke ganja, 
or marihuana. But two sentiments 
united all: the belief in the divinity of 
Haile Selassie and the belief that salva- 
tion could come only through repatria- 
tion to Africa. 

At first, Jamaican society was hostile 
to these dreadful-looking, ganja-puffing 
men. But this attitude has changed 
somewhat. The Rastafarians’ reach 
toward Africa and their glorification of 
blackness are currently fashionable, es- 
pecially among the middle-class young. 
Politicians have decided to leave them 
alone. Prime Minister Manley has even 
adopted one of their slogans as his own. 
He begins his public meetings now with 
a Rastafarian greeting: “Brothers and 
sisters,” he says, “the word is love.” 

A large number of the Rastas live in 
shantytowns in West Kingston. Many 
are squatters. As they put it, they have 
built their homes on “captured land.” 
Most of these homes are made of old 
boards slapped and nailed together, and 
old corrugated iron roofs, sometimes 
held down by rocks. The floors are 
earth. The streets are mud and rock and 
crevices strewn with garbage. 

The social life of these shantytowns 
seems to be centered in open-air Rasta 
“bars.” In these fenced yards, loud- 
speakers blare Rasta songs about Haile 
Selassie, Babylon, and redemption, 
while the proprietors sell beer and 
ganja. Only men are present, smoking 
their ganja in long pipes. Leaning 
against a fence. they puff continually. 
Their eyes are bloodshot and glazed as 
they smoke themselves into oblivion. 
Although a few have knife scars, and 
most wear the dreadlocks, they seem 
helpless, ineffectual, and weak, escaping 
what they call their “sufferation” in a 
terrible slum. 

The Rastafarians are sometimes 
blamed for much of the crime on the 
island. Since they live in the most 
crime-ridden neighborhoods of Kings- 
ton, they probably do harbor a number 
of criminals. There is no doubt that 
they sell marihuana to others on the is- 
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land. But serious Rastafarian crime 
seems to be instigated by outsiders. Fif- 
teen years ago, a few black militants, 
some but not all of Jamaican descent, 
came down from New York and tried 
to take over the movement. Several 
people died in the violence that fol- 
lowed. More recently, a group of Ja- 
maican Rastafarians living in New York 
were arrested and charged with murder 
in another fratricidal war. Ir. Jamaica it- 
self, however, most Rastafarians seem 
too sedated to commit violence. 


Gun Court 


With or without the Rastafarians, 
criminal violence has become a way of 
life in Kingston. Since Jamaica became 
independent from Britain in 1962, the 
murder rate in the Kingston area has 
increased 450 percent, the robbery rate 
400 percent, and the shooting rate 950 
percent. The murder rate is now greater 
than that of New York City. 

Last vear, in a period of near hysteria 
after the murder of four prominent 
businessmen during robbery attempts, 
Prime Minister Manley's government 
tried a dramatic and controversial way 
of dealing with crime. It created the 
Gun Court. The Gun Court was meant 
to frighten criminals out of using their 
guns. Under a new law, anyone con- 
victed of illegal possession cf a gun was 
given an indefinite sentence at hard la- 
bor. The trial itself was held in secret, 
so that friends, relatives, and the press 
could not make a hero of the defen- 
dant. There was no bail. 

To add to the mystery and drama, 
the court and the detention center were 
put together on an old army compound 
in Kingston. The iron fences and 
barbed wire around the compound and 
the buildings on it were all painted 
bright red. Each corner of the com- 
pound had an imposing watchtower 
manned by a police guard with a rifle. 
“Gun Court" was printed in black let- 
ters against a white background on an 
enormous sign. 

The message to the potential criminal 
was simple: once arrested, he would en- 
ter the bright red compound for trial, 
and, if found guilty, would stay behind 
the fences until the government decided 
to release him, whenever that might be. 
"It was a dread thing," said Dr. 
Thomas Surridge, Jamaica’s Commis- 
sioner of Corrections. “Once in there, 
there would be no certainty when and 
if you would get out." 

But the Gun Court offended promi- 


nent Jamaican lawyers schooled in Brit- 
ish traditions. They brought suit against 
its use. In December, 1974, a Jamaican 
court declared it unconstitutional. Al- 
though the Jamaican government is ap- 
pealing the decision to the British Privy 
Council in London, which still acts as 
the last court of appeal for this former 
British colony, few outsiders expect the 
government to win. In any case, there is 
doubt that the Gun Court was doing its 
job. Although gun murders and shoot- 
ings dropped in the first three months 
after the creation of the Gun Court, 
they soon climbed to their old levels. 
Criminals on Jamaica are probably too 
desperate to be deterred by the threat 
of being jailed for an indefinite period 
behind a fence, no matter how dread 
the red paint. 


Brother Mike 


Both the crime and Rastafarianism 
are obvious signals of hopelessness, and 
Prime Minister Manley seems to have 
taken notice. Manley is a tall, athletic, 
handsome man of fifty with graying 
curly hair. He is lighter than most Ja- 
maicans, for his mother was English. 
His father, the late Norman Manley, 
was a prime minister and one of the 
politicians who led Jamaica to indepen- 
dence in 1962. The younger Manley be- 
came prime minister in 1972, when his 
People’s National Party turned the Ja- 
maica Labor Party out of office by win- 
ning thirty-seven of fifty-three seats in 
Parliament. 

It is hard to dislike Manley; even his 
opponents like him. The Aluminum 
Company of America (Alcoa) is resist- 
ing the attempt by Manley's govern- 
ment to buy 51 percent of its operations 
in Jamaica, but Paul A. Crouch, Alcoa’s 
managing director in Jamaica, says, “If 
we were in baseball, we would easily 
trade a Ford or a Rockefeller for a Mi- 
chael Manley.” 

Manley displays no pomposity. I ac- 
companied him on a recent tour of 
western Jamaica. He drove his own 
Land Rover, sometimes reaching speeds 
of sixty miles an hour on narrow coun- 
try roads. Dressed in blue canvas shoes, 
tan jeans, and a sports shirt with a psy- 
chedelic pattern of browns, blacks, and 
yellows, he stopped to deliver little 
homilies to roadside crowds. “Money is 
not the only thing in life. Money can’t 
make your soul rich.” He is much like 
a missionary or a quiet preacher, some- 
times speaking soberly with the faintest 
touch of a Jamaican drawl, not unlike 
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Good-looking on, good- 
looking off. Thats how we 
designed the Kodak Carousel 
custom H projector series. 


See the Kodak Carousel cus- 
tom 840 H projector shown with 
auto-focus at your photo dealer's 
for less than $227. Other Kodak 
Carousel projectors from less 
than $85. prices are subject to change without notice. 


On duty, the Carousel 
custom E projector uses 
dependable gravity to drop 
each slide into place. There’s 
no pushing or pulling. Just 
one beautiful slide after another. 


Off duty, it has a handsome 
smoke-tinced dust cover that snaps Kodak Carousel 
on in place of the 140-slide tray. So 


you don’t have to hide the projector Custom H 
away somewhere between shows. projector 
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THE FRANKLIN MINT PROUDLY PRESENTS 


THE History OF AMERICA 
FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


IN SOLID BRONZE 


The great events that shaped our nation— 
captured in a totally new collection of twenty-four Proof-quality commemorative medals 
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Available by subscription only. 


Special original issue 
price: $4 per medal. 


AMERICA. Bright. Inquisitive. 

Interested in everything about 
them. Eager to expand their horizons. 
They have such tremendous potential 
for learning and involvement over 
and above school, and beyond the en- 
tertainments of television. 

That's why this collection was cre- 
ated. So that you can provide some 
young member of your family with a 
special sense of the excitement of his- 
tory, captured in the beauty of medallic 
art. So that he can enjoy the satisfac- 
tions and rewards of collecting. And 
develop an increased understanding of 
what it has meant—and what it means 
today—to be an Americar. 

Especially today, as our entire nation 
prepares to celebrate its Bicentennial, 
it is important for young people to 
envision and develop a personal involve- 
ment with the history of our nation. 

The History of America for Young 
Americans will fulfill that goal in an 
exciting panorama of 24 solid bronze 
Proof medals, to be issued at the rate 
of two medals each month. 
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Capturing the dramatic sweep of 
history in fine medallic art 
'Through these magnificent medals, the 
young collector will relive nearly five 
centuries of American history. Sharing 
the sense of destiny fulfilled as Columbus 
and his men discover the New World. 
'The inspiring moment when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted 
. .. and the joyous news rang out in 
Philadelphia, echoing and reechoing 

throughout the land. 

The triumphant occasion when the 
last spike was driven to link the nation 
by railroad. D-Day, 1944—when the 
fates of entire armies hung in the bal- 
ance. The landing of the first man on 


the moon. The twenty-four most mo- 
mentous and significant events in 
American history—recreated in solid 
bronze expressly for the young people 
of America. 

Each medal will be sculptured in 
fine detail. Every aspect will be care- 
fully researched by trained historians. 
'The medal will then be struck in solid 
bronze, from special dies prepared with 
all the artistry and skill at the com- 
mand of the world's largest private mint. 


Each medal a flawless Proof 
The medals will be large— measuring a 
full 44mm (134 inches) in diameter— 
in order to capture the event in rich 
detail, and to provide ample scope for 
the sculptor's art. And each medal will 
be minted with The Franklin Mint's 
famed gem Proof finish— the finely de- 
tailed image in frosted relief against a 
brilliant, mirror-like background. This 
Proof finish represents the ultimate 
achievement of the minter's art. 
Yet the original issue price of the 
medals will be exceptionally low— just 
$4 per medal. 


Accompanied by special reference 
literature and display plaque 
Each medal will be accompanied by 
interesting and informative reference 
literature describing the event por- 
trayed, as well as the background and 
significance of the event. This reference 
material will be written especially for 
young people, to capture the excite- 
ment of living history in words, just as 
the medals capture this excitement in 
art. These commentaries will provide 
new insights into the currents of history 
... the people involved... the decisions 
they faced... and the far-reaching con- 
sequences of their actions. The refer- 
ence materials, like the medals them- 
selves, will form a fascinating panorama 

of American history. 

In addition, the complete collection 
will be accompanied by a special hard- 
wood framed plaque, so that it can be 
displayed with pride by the young col- 
lector in his or her own room. The 
plaque will be personalized with a 
nameplate bearing the name of the 
young collector. 





How to subscribe 


You may enter your order for The His- 
tory of America for Young Americans 
by using the Subscription Application 
on this page. If the subscription is 
entered as a gift and is to be sent to 
another name and address, please 
attach a separate piece of paper with 
the name and address of the recipient. 

The first shipment of two medals 
will be made within eight weeks after 
the subscription is received, and will 
be followed by another shipment of 
two medals each month thereafter 
until the collection is complete. You 
will be billed for each shipment of two 
medals at the rate of $8 per month 
($4 per medal). 

You can open up the fascinating, 
exciting and richly educational world 
of collecting to some very important 
young person or persons now—by en- 
tering a subscription to The History of 
America for Young Americans. 
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THE History OF AMERICA 
FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


The Franklin Mint 
Frarklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my order for 
The History of America for Young Americans. Each 
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collection will consist of 24 solid bronze Proof 
medals, at the special original issue price of $4 * per 
medal. A special gift announcement card will be 
provided for each subscription. 


O I enclose $8.* for each subscription, as payment 
for the first two medals ($4.* per medal), and 

I agree to pay for each subsequent shipment ol 

two medals at the same rate, on a monthly 

basis. 

Amount enclosed: $ ‘ 
*Plus my state sales tax 
SHIPMENT INSTRUCTIONS: 

Please send the medals to me at the addres; 

shown below. 


[] Please send the medals to the name(s) and 
address(es) I have attached on a separate sheet 
of paper. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 
City, State, Zip 
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JAMAICA 


an Irish lilt. At other times, if his au- 
dience seems less schooled, he speaks 
almost in Jamaican patois, encouraging 
the crowd to respond to him with cries 
of "sure, it is," and “da-so.” 

The Jamaicans were attentive and re- 
spectful, never frenzied like crowds in 
Africa or Latin America. The member 
of Parliament for the area, a bald black 
man named Jim Thompson, tried to en- 
courage some shouting from time to 
time. "Three cheers for Brother Mike," 
he shouted. "Hip-hip-hooray! Hip-hip- 
hip-hip-hooray! Hip-hip-hip-hip-hip- 
hip-hip-hooray!” The Jamaicans would 
politely respond with “hooray” at the 
proper time. But there was none of the 
blind adulation that is encouraged in 
other Third World countries. 

In one village, Manley promised a 
crowd that the government would help 
build a community center if they sup- 
plied the labor. Their reaction amused 
him. “How come," he asked, “when I 
say what the government do, everybody 
say yay; when I say what you got to do, 
everybody go quiet?" In those words 
lies the essence of what Manley is at- 
tempting to do with his "socialism." 

In trying to explain his socialist phi- 
losophy, Manley says that his main task 
is to break Jamaica away from the 
American dream that any man can be- 
come a millionaire. “The millionaire's 
dream," he says, "is a fantastic thing if 
you're America, with all your economic 
and physical frontiers to conquer . .. 
In Jamaica, there isn't the space to 
make it work through that dream. What 
that dream does is to create a few mil- 
lionaires and a hell of a lot of pau- 
perms sa 

Instead, he says, he wants Jamaicans 
to become self-reliant, cooperative, and 
egalitarian. To do so, he insists, he 
needs the vehicle of a world philosophy 
that has a symbolic meaning for the 
people. If a leader simply tours the 
countryside urging youngsters to work 
hard, cooperate, and give up elitism, 
“you have a hell of a tough job, you 
know, if somewhere the youngster 
doesn’t feel it relates back to a central 
philosophy.” Manley has chosen social- 
ism as the symbol for Jamaicans to 
hold on to. 

So far, most of Manley’s policies 
seem to come straight out of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. In the style of 
the old CCC and WPA, for example, 
he has set up a Pioneer Corps to hire 


unemployed youths to build public 
works. His government has doubled the 
education budget in two years. Fees 
have been abolished for public secon- 
dary schools, and the number of open- 
ings is increasing at the rate of 2000 a 
year. Manley is trying to mount a large- 
scale literacy program, mostly with volun- 
teer teachers. The government is trying 
to step up public housing construction, 
though it failed in 1973 to meet even its 
inadequate goal of 4100 new houses. 

Given the enormity of the island's 
problems, much of the attack seems 
feeble. But that is not owing to any 
lack of will. Manley appears to be more 
intent than his predecessors on trying to 
overcome Jamaica's awesome social and 
economic problems. Even so, his gov- 
ernment does not have the financial re- 
sources to do the job. That is one of 
the reasons Manley decided to battle 
the foreign-owned bauxite industry last 
year. 

To an outsider, the most obvious 
manifestation of Jamaican socialism is 
the campaign against the bauxite indus- 
try. But, in fact, it is more a manifesta- 
tion of Third World-ism than of social- 
ism. The developing world no longer 
accepts foreign control over its vital re- 
sources. Jamaica has done no more 
than the oil producers of the Middle 
East or the copper countries of Africa. 

The mining of bauxite, the ore that 
eventually becomes aluminum, employs 
very few Jamaicans. But in 1973, it ac- 
counted for 1l percent of Jamaica’s 
gross domestic product, 40 percent of its 
foreign exchange earnings, and 65 per- 
cent of the value of its exports. Jamaica 
has 6.5 percent of the world's reserves, 
and is the main supplier to the United 
States. Only Australia produces more. 
The industry had been completely in 
the hands of a foreign monopoly com- 
posed of six American and Canadian 
companies: Alcan, Alcea, Anaconda, 
Kaiser, Revere, and Reynolds. 

In May, 1974, the Jamaican govern- 
ment increased taxes and royalties from 
$3.10 per ton of bauxite to $12.27. This 
pushed Jamaica’s annual bauxite reve- 
nue from its old level of $25 million to 
$150 million. The new revenue was 
equal to about 40 percent of all the 
government’s revenues from all sources 
for the 1973-1974 fiscal year. It nearly 
made up for the foreign exchange Ja- 
maica had lost in paying higher oil 
prices. The increased taxes and royalties 
added about 2.5 cents to the cost of a 
pound of aluminum in the United 
States. 


Manley then opened negotiations 
with the companies, one by one, to buy 
5] percent control and all their land at 
reasonable cost. The companies dis- 
agreed with him more on price and 
amount of control than on principle. 
"In a country like this," says Crouch of 
Alcoa, "the Jamaican government has 
to be part of the bauxite industry. The 
only question is whether, in proving its 
manhood, it acts with the right amount 
of prudence and wisdom." So far, Kai- 
ser, Revere, and Reynolds have reached 
preliminary agreements to sell 51 per- 
cent control to the government at what 
Manley considers a fair price. The oth- 
ers are sure tc follow. 

Jamaica has also organized an Inter- 
national Bauxite Association in an at- 
tempt to raise the world price. This ac- 
tion, of course, has provoked fear that 
the industrialized nations will soon have 
another cartel like OPEC on their 
hands, an attitude that angers Jamaican 
officials. 

"We are sick and tired," says Sir 
Egerton Richardson, who represents the 
Jamaican government in the negotia- 
tions with the bauxite companies, "of 
the conservative fringe in the United 
States crying out that we are trying to 
strangle the great United States. No- 
body is in the position of an oil pro- 
ducer. We are not fooling ourselves.” 
Nevertheless, the price of bauxite has 
been kept relatively stable only because 
Jamaica and the other members of the 
association have failed so far to per- 
suade Australia, the biggest producer, 
that the price should go up. 


Buying time 


The bauxite campaign, while it in- 
creases government revenue and satis- 
fies nationalist feelings, does not deal 
directly with the major economic prob- 
lems of Jamaica. These problems are 
complicated by a delicate social issue 
that Jamaican leaders do not like to 
talk about—the question of race. But 
here, too, a basic conservatism gives 
Manley time. 

Claude Robinson, the prime minis- 
ters press secretary, told foreign news- 
men recently that "race is irrelevant to 
Jamaica." It was an odd statement to 
make in the face of evidence to the 
contrary. For Jamaica has 1.5 million 
blacks, most of whom are at the bottom 
of the economic scale, and 30,000 Euro- 
peans, Chinese, and Lebanese, most of 
whom are at the top. Moreover, among 
the blacks there are 50,000 Rastafarians, 


who reject white Christianity and pine 
for salvation in black Africa. 

But Kobinson had simply overstated 
his case. What he meant was that black 
Jamaican society had rejected the ideol- 
ogy of Black Power and was willing to 
give power to those of a different skin 
color. Manley has more white than 
black blood. Perhaps more significantly, 
Edward Seaga, the leader of the Ja- 
maica Labor Party and therefore the 
leader of the Opposition, is a white 
man of Lebanese descent elected to 
Parliament from West Kingston, the 
toughest, poorest, blackest neighbor- 
hood of the city, and one of the spawn- 
ing grounds of the Rastafarians. 

But this does not mean that race is 
irrelevart. Rex Nettleford of the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, who has ana- 
lyzed Jamaican black nationalism for 
years, tried to put the issue in per- 
spective. “There are many people in the 
society," he said in a recent interview, 
“who. feel that it is proper for a white 
or brown to have power. They do not 
trust a black man. And by white or 
brown, they do not necessarily mean 
the color of their skin. We have a say- 
ing that someone is a roast breadfruit— 
black outside but white inside." In 
short, Nettleford seemed to be saying, 
many Jamaican voters prefer white or 
brown leaders, but would accept a 
black leader if he had white attitudes 
and values. 

The question for Manley is, How 
long can this last? It is true that Ja- 
maica sometimes seems like a somno- 
lent, easygoing, conservative land. But it 
suffers from enormous poverty, unem- 
ployment, illiteracy, slums, and crime. 
How long will the hopeless unemployed 
meet their desperation by quietly smok- 
ing ganja and dreaming of redemption? 
How long will the black masses con- 
tinue to reject Black Power and vote for 
leaders who either are or act like white 
Europeans? Probably longer than an 
outsider might expect Whether it is 
enough time, however, for Prime Minis- 
ter Manley to change the attitudes of 
his people with his mild and unhurried 
Christian socialism is another matter. 
But his intelligence, his popularity, and 
the new wealth he has acquired for his 
country at least give him a chance. 

—STANLEY MEISLER 
ER EPR NE WERE OOG omes 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
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In Appreciation of Celebrities 
by Thomas Griffith 


I think of celebrities as the transient 
royalty of a democracy. With their 
faces as their fortune, they make regal 
progresses across the land. While reign- 
ing, they live like kings, with paid and 
unpaid courtiers to show them little at- 
tentions. But their powers and privileges 
last only during their flowering period, 
and are not transferable; they leave no 
bloodlines behinc. Celebrities do not 
survive in the history books as do roy- 
alty, but become only half-recalled 
names in trivia quizzes. 

Has anyone made a proper study of 
the genus celebrity? It seems a natural 
field of inquiry, and though in my col- 
lege days I once scorned sociology as a 
mock science which achieved academic 
respectability by quantifying and jar- 
gonizing the obvious, I have since come 
to appreciate how sociology grabs off 
many of the best subjects. I bring no 
academic precision to the matter, yet 
would begin by distinguishing between 
three varieties of well-known people: 
personalities, celebrities, and Beautiful 
People. 

Personalities are best exemplified by 
those game-show participants on televi- 
sion, full of frenetic enthusiasm and coy 
mindlessness, as if their role is to re- 
assure viewers that there exist people 
dumber than they. Beautiful People 
don't even have to work that hard: they 
toil not, they only spin. They spend a 
lot of time thinking about how they 
want to look, and the rest of the time 
thinking of how to pass the time. As a 
group, they combine those who are at- 
tractive and undemanding with those 
who have made a pile of money and 
now, on yachts or sunny coasts or ski 
slopes, can enjoy it and subsidize (or 
marry) those who amuse them. 

Celebrities, however, are worthier 
stuff. They combine outsized personality 
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with achievement of some sort, but the 
achievement came first. Whether a per- 
son earns success by being rougher with 
a hockey stick than anyone else or by 
becoming the most celebrated of as- 
tronomers, the social utility of the 
achievement matters less than the fact 
that he is very good at it. But this is 
only the takeoff point. 

To qualify as a celebrity, a person 
must enjoy drawing attention to him- 
self. Soon he passes from the stage of 
scoring small successes to delighting in 
the power of being known, and before 
long begins to accent those quirks of 
manner or of opinion that make a ce- 
lebrity stand out. 

He (or she) comes to enjoy the com- 
pany of fellow celebrities more than of 
colleagues, for celebrityhood is an in- 
stant bond, uniting people of widely 
disparate accomplishments. At my home 
on eastern Long Island last summer, a 
typical celebrity affair took place: an 
all-star baseball game, in which people 
who are good at something else at- 
tracted attention by playing baseball 
amateurishly together. Clean Gene 
McCarthy was at first, and the third 
baseman was Clifford Irving, the con 
man who faked an autobiography of 
Howard Hughes. Celebrityhood made 
them brothers for a day. 

Occasionally, a celebrity will frater- 
nize with mere personalities, letting a 
Merv Griffin fawn over him, but always 
with evident condescension. Sometimes 
a celebrity lets himself be collected by 
the Beautiful People as a way for them 
to ward off boredom, though the celeb- 
rity is likely to find the experience too 
rich for his blood and his purse, more 
luxurious than stimulating. 

It is when one moves from being ad- 
mired in one’s own field to a wider rec- 
ognition that rot begins to set in. Celeb- 
rities soon discover that the public 
regards them as public property, and 
the public can be quite possessive and 
censorious of whomever—be they pro- 
fessors or rock guitarists—it has elected 
to royal status. That hectoring attitude 
is well illustrated by a recent letter to 
the editor of Peopl? magazine: 

How on earth can your magazine 

waste precious space on the likes of 

Jackie Bouvier Kennedy Onassis? 

She has bags under her eyes, no 

shape whatsoever, a speech impedi- 

ment, and lacks any sense of news- 
worthiness. 


This lugubrious exemplar of public 
opinion likes to think that the public’s 
bestowal of favor, rather than achieve- 


ment by an individual, is what makes a 
celebrity. For show biz people who are 
constantly answerable at the box office, 
this may indeed be the case, though my 
sympathies are all with Humphrey Bo- 
gart, who felt that he owed the public 
nothing but a good performance and 
was as entitled as anyone else to booze 
and roughhouse. Most celebrities want 
it both ways, of course, want to be rec- 
ognized by headwaiters but spared the 
attention of autograph seekers, pappa- 
razzi catching them out with the wrong 
companion, and interviewers badgering 
them with insolent questions. 

The public is properly indifferent to 
such complaints, believing that celebri- 
ties have volunteered for it: if they 
want to be seen in the limelight, they 
must expect to draw a few gnats. Be- 
sides, most celebrities have long since 
developed the defenses of an all-pur- 
pose middle-distance smile, an agile set 
of elbows, and a tough hide. 


F” me, the real fascination of celeb- 
rities is the uses to which they put 
their good names. And here some dis- 
tinctions can be made. Consider the 
commercial opportunities. In profes- 
sional sports, the arena has been taken 
over not only by those greedy trog- 
lodytes who own the valuable fran- 
chises, but by a calculating set of ath- 
lete merchandisers. Thus, a superstar 
often makes more money by endorsing 
gins, golf clubs, cosmetics, luggage, and 
sports jackets than he does by a season 
of grunting on the gridiron, or nervous 
afternoons spent in breaking par. 

In Madison Avenue terms, celebrities 
are valuable less for being believable 
than for getting the viewer's attention. 
After all, does anyone expect the mil- 
lionaire Joe Namath to go around in 
real life wearing $14.95 permanent press 
pants? Its all a hustle, and Namath 
cheerfully makes no bones about it. But 
what about Jim Lovell, once the most 
straight arrow of the astronauts, selling 
insurance on television? He’s such a de- 
cent guy, you know how much he must 
have worried about the “dignity” of the 
commercials backdrop, and the words 
he had to utter, so that they wouldn’t 
reflect on the space program and all 
that. But it's still a hustle, and as sad 
for me as the memory of William Jen- 
nings Bryan in his last days, using that 
silvery orators voice to peddle Florida 
real estate. 

But then, advertising is such a well- 
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understood mutation of reality that 
one's daily supply of indignation is bet- 
‘ter invested in something else. There 
are celebrities, men of real achievement, 
who wouldn't endorse $25 Scotch even 
if promised a lifetime supply. Yet they, 
too, find their well-lit path full of pit- 
falls. For besides money, celebrityhood 
has news and prestige value. When such 
a condition exists in our society, it cries 
to be put to use. These who wouldn't 
sell their names are often persuaded to 
lend them. They endcrse a colleague's 
book (and are often reciprocally re- 
warded); they put their names to 
causes, and are persuaded to be the 
"signature" on charity appeal let- 
terheads; they become the spokesmen 
for their fields on TV panel shows or in 
testimony before Congress. They take 
pleasure in, while bemoaning, all the 
demands upon them. And even their 
vanity disarms. 

But there are amoiguities in the 
double nature of their gift—that first 
achievement, and then the egotistic cap- 
italization on it that separates them 
from their "no name" colleagues. Oth- 
ers in the field may be jealous of John 
Kenneth Galbraith's newsworthiness, 
envious of his prose, and dubious about 
some of his political ideas, but they 
cannot challenge his economist’s cre- 
dentials, and once showed this by elect- 
ing him to head their professional 
society. Perhaps his fellow economists, 
besides esteeming Galbraith personally, 
were paying their own tribute to the 
value Americans put on a Big Name. 
For any group is enhanced by the pres- 
ence of someone who can articulate 
its cause or defend it from attack. 

Those celebrities who keep a sense of 
proportion recognize the inequities in 
their advantages. Colleagues write 
books that are of similar worth or even 
better, yet command but one tenth the 
sales. Some "distinguished professors" 
earn superstar salaries, though their lec- 
tures are merely cribs of the books they 
are writing. They begrudge their students 
any personal contact, though their pres- 
ence is supposed to enhance the stu- 
dents’ education. 


Gr with a sense of propor- 
tion also know how fickle acclaim 
can be. A democracy of 200 million 
people needs some mechanism for sin- 
gling out those whom it respects, heeds, 
or is merely curious about, and our 
marketing apparatus as well as our 
journalism responds by acknowledging 
a constant supply of the Big Five, the 
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Leading Ten, or the Top Forty, and 
giving them a disproportionate amount 
of time and notice. Celebrities of this 
sort (for we are no longer talking about 
third basemen or pop artists) are the 
"point men" of their trade or calling, 
taking chances and risking rebuffs that 
more modest, self-conscious, or cautious 
colleagues avoid. A certain exuberance 
of ego in them makes this possible. 

They have another redeeming social 
value in a society so separated by its 
disciplines and special knowledges. 
They become the articulators of their 
specialties, not necessarily because thev 
know so much more about them than 
their colleagues, but because they are 
the only ones we nonmembers are will- 
ing to listen to or watch. They enter- 
tain, surprise, and sometimes educate. 

The tension in their performance 
comes from the balancing of their need 
to entertain with the prudence that their 
professional competence requires of 
them. Eventually their act wears out, 
becomes practiced and glib, loses 
spontaneity. They have answered the 
same questions too many times before, 
have traveled the circuit too long, while 
their colleagues are more quietly pur- 
suing particular knowledge or finding 
time to reflect. In widening their au- 
dience, celebrities often lose the esteem 
of the narrow audience they once val- 
ued most. 

They have a spectacular passage 
across our skies, then fall. Irritating as 
many of them may be, I find myself 
grateful for their presence. It might be 
argued that if celebrityhood is democ- 
racy's substitute for nobility, it is a 
somewhat debased one. But then, look- 
ing at the declining forces of the actual 
nobility in the few places where nobility 
still exists, I think the substitute not all 
that inferior. 

The real precariousness in celebri- 
tyhood is in its relationship to lasting 
reputation. Celebrities squander the 
capital of their reputations for present 
enjoyment and notoriety, against the fu- 
ture renown that less celebrated col- 
leagues may yet enjoy, or that they 
themselves might more surely have 
earned had they not perverted or 
wasted their talents. Some healthy egos 
I know take this knowledge philosophi- 
cally too, like a track star not at all up- 
set when his four-minute mile is later 
eclipsed. But I have detected in other 
celebrities who have been around a 
long time an offstage melancholy that 
must come from what they see in their 
Own mirror. 
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THE MEDITATION GAME 


SIR: Adam Smith (“The Meditation 
Game," October Atlantic) makes Nir- 
vana, the state of perfect peace, good- 
ness, and wisdom, sound wacky. Ac- 
tually, Siddhartha Gautama (the 
Buddha) taught that to achieve Nirvana 
one must trot the “Eightfold Path”: 
right views, right aspirations, right 
speech, right conduct, right mode of 
livelihood, right endeavor, right mind- 
fulness, and right meditation. 

How does one know what “right” is, 
you ask? Upon achieving Nirvana, 
which is denying the self so that the 
true self can be attained, you just know. 

SUSAN HABBYSHAW 
Mercer, Pa. 


Sir: Otherwise intelligent persons swal- 
low whole this superstitious propaganda 
of not divulging their “individually 
matched mantra.” It is a relief to find 
in Mr. Smith another who is authorized 
to use the mantra Shiam, and unafraid 
to share the information. Should we 
form a club? 
JUNE CHAMPLIN 
Cushing, Me. 


Sir: Adam Smith did a service to take 
the metaphysics and mystique out of 
Transcendental Meditation. But the 
greater need is to relate the “meditation 
game” to the other Adam Smith. 

Each type of adjustment has political 
and economic implications. When ad- 
justment is used as individual escape 
from a dehumanized society, it helps 
perpetuate the social chaos that makes 
meditation games attractive. 

WILLIAM H. BOYER 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


POLES APART 


SIR: I found the article on Poland in 
the Reports & Comment section of your 
October issue very interesting. However, 
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I cannot agree with Anthony Astrachan 
that the Poles refused aid to the fight- 


ing Jews of the Warsaw Ghetto. It is a - 


grave simplification of the facts, and ex- 
plaining this by anti-Semitism does in- 
justice to the Poles. 

Lucy S. Dawidowicz, in her book The 
War Against the Jews 1933-1945, quotes 
Bund leader Leon Feiner, who said, 
". .. We are organizing a defense of 
the Ghetto, not because we think it can 
be defended, bu: to let the world see 
the hopelessness of our battle—as a 
demonstration and a reproach. . . ." 
The Poles did not refuse help for this 
hopeless battle—about 10 percent of the 
Jewish Combat Organization’s arsenal 
was delivered to them directly by the 
Polish Underground's Home Army. 
Later on, during the uprising, the Jew- 
ish Combat Organization addressed a 
proclamation to the Polish population 
of Warsaw: "Let it be known that every 
threshold in the Ghetto has been and 
will continue to be a fortress, that we 
may all perish im this struggle, but we 
will not surrender; that, like you, we 
breathe with desire for revenge for all 
the crimes of our common foe." It 
ended with the Polish historic call for 
fight against tyranny everywhere, “A 
battle is being waged for your freedom 
as well as ours...” 

PIOTR KOZIOL 
Boston, Mass. 


Anthony Astrachan replies: 

Lucy Dawidowicz also says that the 
question of Home Army aid to the Jew- 
ish Combat Organization “was not just 
military, but political, and it was ex- 
acerbated by pandemic Polish anti- 
Semitism.” She cites a “lukewarm rec- 
ommendation" on arms by Henryk 
Wolinski, in charge of Jewish affairs for 
the Chief Command of the Home 
Army, and a “splenetic and distrustful 
radio message” from General Stefan 
Rowecki, commander-in-chief of the 
Home Army, to the Polish High Com- 


mand in London. Dawidowicz mentions 
that Britain supplied the Home Army 
with 600 tons of equipment, one third 
of the Home Army’s total arms supply. 
The Home Army in turn gave 10 guns, 
49 revolvers, 50 grenades, and “a quan- 
tity of explosives" to the Jewish 
Combat Organization. That was the 10 
percent of the Jewish arms supply to 
which Mr. Koziol refers. The rest of the 
Jewish Combat Organization arms were 
“bought at exorbitant cost and great 
peril from Poles and smuggled . . . into 
the ghetto.” 


SIR: So, according to Anthony Astra- 
chan, the Poles are still making jokes 
about the Palace of Culture built in 
Warsaw by the USSR as a gift to the 
Polish people! 

I am reminded of my husband's visit 
to Poland in 1956. In Warsaw that sum- 
mer, the guide for his party showed 
them this monstrous example of Sta- 
linesque architecture and quietly re- 
marked, “We say it's small, but in good 
taste!" 

SARAH S. WOLF 
Jonesport, Me. 


MORE ON DWARFS 


SIR: Your September article, “Dwarfs” 
by Sonny Kleinfield, omitted reference 
to an eminent English writer of short 
stature, four feet and six inches—Alex- 
ander Pope, eighteenth-century satirist. 
Pope's growth is said to have been af- 
fected by a bone disease, Pott's disease, 
contracted in his early teens. 

The connection between Pope's physi- 
cal smallness and his deadly satiric bite 
is evident in the following avenging 
“Rondeau to Phillis,’ addressed to a 
woman who “rally’d my Person so 
much as to cause a total Subversion of 
my Countenance”: 

You know where you did despise 

(T'other day) my little eyes, 

Little legs, and little thighs, 


P PARKER 
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Smart people have always held gold. 


A Parker 75 ball pen in precious metal is dramatic in 
hand, decisive on paper. Add gold's tradition of worth to the 
Parker tradition of performance and this exceptionally 
smart gift becomes an uncommonly smart buy. 
Parker gift pens and sets from $5 to $500. 
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Merriam-Webster's newest desk-top dictionary 
doesn't just define words. It brings words alive. So 
anyone can get the tangy taste of “wassail”. And the 
full impact of "chopper". And at last make sense 
of "cryogenics". 

How does Webster's New Collegiate accomplish 
such a feat? With over 3,000 quotations from poets, 
comics, critics and presidents. With over 24,000 
phrases showing you how a word is used in context. 

And with scores of illustrations, charts and tables. 
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Altogether, over 150,000 words spring vividly 
to life. 

Including 22,000 new ones like “bummer” and 
"dashiki" as well as the grand old Melvillian poly- 
syllables. 

In short it’s the dictionary that makes all other 
dictionaries obsolete. Which makes it about the 
most up-to-the-minute gift you can buy for just 
about anyone on your list. Only $9.95 thumb- 
indexed, wherever books are sold. 


Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, MA.01101 


And some things of little size, 
You know where. 


You, tis true, have fine black eyes, 
Taper legs, and tempting thighs, 
Yet what more than all we prize 
Is a thing of little size. 

You know where. 


Mrs. MILDRED WHITKIN 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


Sir: I enjoyed the article on dwarfs by 
Sonny Kleinfield. However, I feel that it 
is important to correct a few medical 
facts. It is extremely rare for dwarfs to 
attain a normal height in adult life, and 
the case quoted of Adam Rainer would 
be most unusual. 

When dwarfs marry either other 
dwarfs or average people, they require 
individual genetic counseling. The risk 
of having dwarfed children depends en- 
tirely upon the accurate diagnosis of the 
condition, and in many cases is as high 
as 50 percent. I would also like to point 
out that there is treatment available to 
induce normal sexual maturation in 
midgets. Midgets are not feeble in mind 
or body. 

Overall, the most important thing in 
contact with little people is to remem- 
ber that all people should be treated in 
a manner appropriate for their age, not 
according to their size! 

JOHN G. ROGERS, M.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sonny Kleinfield replies: 

I didn't mean to imply that it is at all 
commonplace for dwarfs to reach nor- 
mal height in adult life, though a num- 
ber of cases of growth spurts have been 
documented. Nor did I mtend to over- 
look the need for genetic counseling; I 
merely meant to point out that most 
dwarf offspring are of mormal stature. 
Dwarfs certainly aren't feeble in mind, 
though midgets certainly make less than 
powerful wrestlers. 

Quite right, Dr. Rogers, is that the 
best manner of dealing with the small 
set is to forget altogether about height. 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


Str: I have been a subscriber to The 
Atlantic off and on for several years. 
During that time, I have found that the 
poetry selections have been uniformly 
disappointing, if not just plain bad. 

You can imagine, therefore, how 
grateful I am to you for the October 
publication of two outstanding poems: 





Beaujolais - 
Will come as 
a delicate surprise, 





Almadén Gamay 
Beaujolais is a proud, 
classic red wine. Yet 
youll find it remarkably 
delicate. Even white wine 
loyalists praise its flavor. 

And oh, what a 
bouquet. It's complex, 
with a charming, fruity 
character. 

Sip it with pastry- 
covered Beef Wellington. 
Or Chicken Cannelloni. 
Or Veal Cordon Bleu. Our 
Gamay Beaujolais is 
refreshingly versatile. 

The secret of such a 
wine? It's our Gamay 
Beaujolais grape. A true 
descendant of the ancient, 
original French Gamay 
Beaujolais, it flourishes 
happily on our sunny 
California slopes near 
san Juan Bautista. 

But enough of this. 
Gather a few close friends 
around a bottle of 
delicate Almadén Gamay 
Beaujolais. Learn the 
beautiful truth together. F 4527 

Only a fine grape can, qo EN 
produce a fine wine. Em 
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Available 

once again — 
5 classics 

from Maine 


The publishers of Down East 
Magazine have reprinted 5 best- 
selling books about Maine. Long 
out of print, these books are now 
available in quality paperback 
editions. 






Come Spring and Fraternity Village. 
Two of the most popular works by the late Ben 
Ames Williams. In the author's words, "Come 
Spring tells of the founding of a small Maine 
town, by ordinary people, in what was then an 
ordinary way." $5.95 


Fraternity Village is a collection of 
stories laid in the Searsmont area. Originally 
published in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's and The Country Gent- 
leman between 1919 and 194], the stories 
are rich in character and àn abiding love of 
place. $3.75 


Kennebec — Cradle of Americans by 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Published in 1937 
as part of the "Rivers of America" series, this 
engrossing account of the hearty people who 
settled the Kennebec River Valley is told by 
one of Maine's most famous writers. $3.75 


White Pine and Blue Water — A State 
of Maine Reader. 3 centuries of Maine fact 
and fiction. Edited by Henry Beston. Con- 
tributors include Thoreau, Longfellow, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Harriet Beecher Stowe, R. P. 
Tristram Coffin, E. A. Robinson and E. B. White. 
$4.75 


The Down East Reader. The best of the 
first 8 years of "The Magazine of Maine". 
Mary Ellen Chase, John Gould and Edmund 
W. Smith are among the contributors. $3.25 



























And, new this year: John Gould's 
Maine Lingo. A delightful, first-ever 
compendium of the Maine vernacu- 
lar, together with the author’s tart 
and amusing explanation of the lang- 
uage and 94 vintage photographs. 
Hardbound. $11.00 


Available at better bookstores or direct from 
the publisher: 


Bown ast 


“The Magazine of Maine" 
Camden, Maine 04843 
When ordering by mail, please add 50¢ per 


book for postage and handling. (Maine resi- 
dents also add 5% sales tax for each book.) 





“The News,” by William Matthews, and 

“Letter to Kathy From Wisdom,” by 
Richard Hugo. 

CHERYL DAVIS 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: Richard Hugo’s “A Good View 
from Flagstaff" (July Atlantic) is, quite 
simply, the best poem I’ve seen any- 
where in several years. It's a classic, as 
good as the best of Roethke and Dickey 
and Lowell. I applaud your taste and 
intelligence, particularly in publishing 
the two Hugo poems in recent issues. 
The Atlantic has printed more good 
poetry in the last year than APR, Po- 
etry, and The New Yorker combined. 
Moreover, your poetry has been con- 
sistently first-rate and distinctive, while 
the poetry in these other publications 
has been uniformly dull. 
PHILIP R. MOORE 
Seneca, S. C. 


Sir: Thinking wcmen should rise up 

and thank you for the story “A Woman 

of Character” by Ward Just (October 

Atlantic), a beautifully constructed story 
by a writer who stayed with his title! 

MILDRED E. ROBERTS 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


SIR: Patrick Moynihan’s essay on his- 
torical changes in U.S. foreign policy 
(How Much Does Freedom Matter?” 
July Atlantic) uncerlined freedom and 
democracy as the keys to their under- 
standing. I think of Cuba and Chile, 
two dramatic cases in recent U.S. for- 
eign policy, and find it hard to explain 
them in Moynihan’s terms. With the 
Cuban Revolution the U.S. stance 
changed from incifference to hostility, 
whereas the change in Chile from Al- 
lende to Pinochet was accompanied by 
an abrupt switch from hostility to indif- 
ference. And yet, both Castro’s Cuba 
and the Chile of Pinochet are total- 
itarian. 

If Moynihan’s question were "Free- 
dom for whom?" U.S. foreign policy 
might be better explained. The Cuban 
Revolution meant less freedom for the 
economic elite, including U.S. interests 
and the professicnal classes, whereas, 
some would argue, it meant relatively 
more freedom for the masses. Chile's 
Pinochet, on the other hand. increased 
the options for the economic elite and 
reduced them drastically for the work- 
ing classes. Therefore it would seem 
that freedom does count in the determi- 


nation of our foreign policy, the free- 

dom of economic elites and U.S. inter- 
ests. 

DONALD CONOVER 

Cali, Colombia 


SIR: In his excellent article on Cuba in 
your September issue (Reports & Com- 
ment), Stanley Meisler states that the 
Cuban people pay no taxes. 

While they do not pay an income tax 
as we know it, Cubans, like citizens in 
European communist countries, pay the 
government—for food, clothing, and 
other possessions—a price much higher 
than the actual cost to produce. A turn- 
over tax, if you please. 

Communist governments generally 
subsidize or give free such things as 
rent, day care for children, health care, 
pensions, etc. But a communist govern- 
ment is no different from any other 
government, in that the money to do 
these things must come from some 
source. Most of the citizens involved do 
not realize that they are paying a turn- 
over tax. This misconception obviously 
gives added strength to the communist 
government, since its citizens believe 
they are getting something for nothing. 

WALTER L. LINGLE, JR. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SiR: Franco Romagnoli’s “Maionese,” 

buried on the 79th page of your Sep- 

tember Atlantic, was sheer delight. 
MILLIE REISZ 
Boston, Mass. 
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Jingle Bells 


A great way to ring in the holidays. 
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HOW 
THE SOVIET ELITE 
LIVES 


At play in the shadow of the Kremlin 





by Hedrick Smith 


The Russian upper crust have seen the 
future, and they know it works. Their 
limousines whisk them from Red Square 
to delicacy-stocked stores closed to 
ordinary folk, to stately country dachas. 
You might call it a Communist party 
conspiracy. 


. every Leninist knows (that is, if he is a real 

Leninist) that equalization in the sphere of requirements 
and individual life is a piece of reactionary petty 
bourgeois absurdity . . . 

—Stalin, 1934 


ick any weekday afternoon to stroll down 
Ds Street two blocks from the Krem- 

lin, as I have, and you will find two lines of 
well-polished black Volga sedans, their engines 
idling and their chauffeurs watchfully eyeing their 
mirrors. They are parked self-confidently over the 
curbs, in defiance of No Parking signs but obvi- 
ously unworried about the police. Their drivers’ at- 
tention is on the entrance at No. 2 Granovsky, a drab 
beige structure, windows painted over, and a plaque 
that says: “In this building on April 19, 1919, Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin spoke before the commanders of the 
Red Army headed for the [civil war] front." 


A second sign, by the door, identifies the build- 
ing simply as "The Bureau of Passes." But not just 
any passes, I was told. Only those of the Commu- 
nist party Central Committee staff and their fam- 
ilies. An outsider, not attuned to the preference of 
party officials for black Volgas and untrained to 
spot the telltale MOC and MOII license plates of 
Central Committee cars, would notice nothing un- 
usual. Now and then, men and women emerge 
from the Bureau of Passes with bulging bags and 
packages wrapped discreetly in plain brown paper, 
and settle comfortably in the rear seats of the wait- 
ing Volgas to be chauffeured home. Down the 
block and out of general view. other chauffeurs are 
summoned by loudspeaker into an enclosed and 
guarded courtyard to pick up telephone orders for 
home delivery. A white-haired watchman at the 
gate shoos away curious pedestrians, as he did me 
when I paused to admire the ruins of a church at 
the rear of the courtyard. For this is a closed store, 
deliberately unmarked to avoid attracting atten- 
tion, accessible to the Soviet elite and only with a 
special pass. 

An entire network of such stores serves the up- 
per crust of Soviet society—the bosses, or what one 
Soviet journalist irreverently called *our Commu- 
nist nobility." These stores insulate the Soviet aris- 
tocracy from the chronic shortages, the endless 
waiting in line, the rude service, and other harass- 
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ments that daily plague ordinary citizens. Here, the 
politically anointed can obtain rare Russian deli- 
cacies like caviar, smoked salmon, the best canned 
sturgeon, export brands of vodka or unusual vin- 
tages of Georgian and Moldavian wines, choice 
meat, fresh fruits and vegetables in winter that are 
rarely available elsewhere. (Once a Russian woman 
told me an odd joke about the difference between 
rich and poor people in Russia: “The rich eat to- 
matoes year-round, and we eat them just in sum- 
mer.") 

Certain stores also provide the elite with all 
kinds of foreign goods that the proletariat never 
lays eyes on (at cut-rate, duty-free prices): French 
cognac, Scotch whisky, American cigarettes, im- 
ported chocolates, Italian ties, Austrian fur-lined 
boots, English woolens, French perfumes, German 
shortwave radios, Japanese tape recorders and 
stereo sets. In other stores, VIPs are even supplied 
with hot, ready-cooked meals to take out, prepared 
by Kremlin chefs. So superior is the quality of this 
food to the common fare in state stores that one 
well-connected Muscovite told me that she and her 
friends patronize a “diet” food store in the old Ar- 
bat district because it gets leftovers from the Bu- 
reau of Passes on Granovsky Street. 

The Soviet system of privileges has its protocol: 
perquisites are parceled out according to rank. At 
the top, the supreme leaders of the Communist 
party Politburo, members of the powerful party 
Central Committee, Cabinet ministers, and the 
small executive group that runs the Supreme So- 
viet, or parliament, get the kremlevsky payok, the 
Kremlin ration—enough food to feed their families 
luxuriously every month—free. (By contrast, an or- 
dinary urban family of four might spend 180 to 
200 rubles a month, solidly half its income. on 
food.) The very top leaders get home delivery or 
use stores right inside the Kremlin and Central 
Committee headquarters. Deputy ministers and the 
Supreme Soviet executive group have their special 
shop at Government House, a hulking gray apart- 
ment building next to the Shockworker Movie 
Theatre on Bersenevsky Embankment Road. Old 
Bolsheviks who joined the party before 1930 and 
are now on pension get their Kremlin ration at a 
special shop in a three-story building on Kom- 
somol Lane. The value and quality of the rations 
are arranged in descending order according to 
rank. 

Other special, cut-rate. food stores cater to Soviet 
marshals and admirals, to top-flight scientists, cos- 
monauts, economic managers, highly-decorated 
Heroes of Socialist Labor, to Lenin Prize winning 
writers, actors, or ballet stars, to senior editors of 
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Pravda, Izvestia, or other important publications, to 
the Moscow city hierarchy. The Central Committee 
apparatus has three levels of officials and employ- 
ees, I was told by a man whose work took him 
there, and they shop at three different, graded 
shops and eat in cafeterias at party headquarters 
provisioned strictly according to the pecking order. 
Middle-level functionaries in the party, major min- 
istries, the armed forces general staff, or the secret 
police have middle-level stores with fewer luxury 
items, and they pay more than the big bosses. 

In many government agencies the higher-ups are 
rewarded with what are known as "special distribu- 
tions," passes granting them access to special stores 
located on the premises. Each official, one bureau- 
crat told me, has some specified quota of money 
that he can spend in the store, marked on an iden- 
tification card and fixed according to his rank. 

For another privileged sliver of Soviet society 
there are eight hard-currency Beryozka shops in 
Moscow where Russians with “certificate rubles” 
can buy imported goods or hard-to-find Soviet 
items at bargain prices. Certificate rubles are a 
special currency usually issued to those who have 
earned money abroad—diplomats, trusted journal- 
ists, poets, and the like—when they exchange it for 
Soviet money. But well-connected government offi- 
cials supposedly get part pay in these certificates, 
which trade on the black market at up to eight to 
one for regular rubles. Almost anyone who deals 
regularly with foreigners—Intourist guides, inter- 
preters for government agencies, journalists who 
escort foreigners, language tutors who tutor diplo- 
mats—gets some allowance in certificate rubles to 
spend on an imported scarf, a colorful shirt or tie, 
a pair of platform shoes. One American diplomat 
even noticed the security man who had tailed him 
shopping in a Beryozka store. In addition, higher- 
ups who occasionally entertain foreign dignitaries 
are supplied with restaurant catering for parties 
and, I heard, are even lent furs for their wives for 
special occasions. The furs and the catering are 
typical of the network of privileges of the top 
elite—for these are privileges which money cannot 
buy. They go with rank and status.* 





* According to the British quarterly Survey, Brezhnev's official 
salary is 900 rubles a month but his perquisites make his real 
income far higher, though incalculable. That is true for many 
others in the power elite. On the surface, however, Brezhnev 
looks less well off than a Soviet marshal (top salary 2000 rubles 
monthly) key defense research scientists and administrators 
(also in the 2000-ruble range), or a leading writer whose royal- 
ties can run to 150,000 rubles for a book that gets picked up by 
television or the movies. Not only does the power elite get more 
of the privileges that money cannot buy, but Soviet insiders talk 
of special, secret pay-packets for key party officials, though this 
is something impossible to calculate with any certainty. 


he privileged elite is a sizable class—well 

over a million, and counting relatives, prob- 

ably several million. Its precise size is one 
of many elusive things about Soviet society, since 
the Russians do not admit it exists. Officially there 
are only two classes, workers and peasants, and a 
"stratum" of employees—white-collar workers and 
the intelligentsia. It is only the upper portion of 
this "intelligentsia" which constitutes the real privi- 
leged class. Its core is the apex of the Communist 
party and the government, the political bureauc- 
racy that runs the country, joined by the senior 
economic managers, most influential scientific ad- 
ministrators, and the princes of the party press and 
propaganda network. 

The nerve center of the system is known in So- 
viet parlance as the nomenklatura, the secret roster 
of those who hold the most sensitive positions and 
who are selected by the party bosses. Nomenkla- 
tura exists on practically every level of Soviet life, 
from the village to the Kremlin. At the top, the 
nomenklatura of the Politburo—that is, the posts 
filled by direct appointment of the Soviet rulers 
themselves—are the Cabinet ministers, the head of 
the Academy of Sciences, editors of Pravda and Iz- 
vestia, party bosses in all the republics and prov- 
inces, deputy ministers of the most sensitive minis- 
tries, the ambassador to the United States and a 
few other key ambassadors, and the secretariat of 
the Communist party Central Committee. This sec- 
retariat, a body more powerful than the White 
House staff, then names more people to thousands 
of other important jobs—lower, but still very im- 
portant And so on down the line to republics, 
provinces, to cities, districts, villages, in a huge pa- 
tronage system. 

It is this same careful hierarchy that is rewarded 
through the network of special stores and other fa- 
cilities. The patronage system spreads out across 
the country, and even in provincial capitals a sim- 
ilar network of closed stores and other privileges 
exists for the local elite, on a much smaller and 
more modest scale, of course. Nomenklatura oper- 
ates like a self-perpetuating, self-selecting frater- 
nity, closed to rank-and-file party members, open 
to those in positions of party leadership or in jobs 
within the party apparai—the apparatchiki. 

The one other avenue into the Soviet elite is the 
demonstrated ability of an individual to contribute 
to the power and prestige of the Soviet State. A 
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Hedrick Smith recently completed a tour as Moscow 
bureau chief for the New York Times. He is the author 
of the forthcoming The Russians, from which this article 
is drawn. 
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leading scientist, a prima ballerina, a cosmonaut, 
an Olympic champion, a world-famous violinist, a 
renowned military commander can earn status in 
the Soviet elite—status, but not power. 

As performers in the display of Soviet power 
and success, cultural and scientific celebrities must 
demonstrate loyalty to maintain their standing and 
privileges. The party holds the monopoly of award- 
ing them lavish financial prizes and bestowing on 
them the orders and ranks that guarantee a life of 
ease, or simply deciding that they can be profit- 
ably published. The party also punishes. It can 
withhold official recognition, as it did in the case 
of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn when it prevented him 
from winning a Lenin Prize; or it can withdraw 
privilege when it is offended, as it did to the fa- 
mous cellist Mstislav Rostropovich, suspending his 
right to travel abroad and even to perform at 
home. But normally, both as a token of success 
and as a means of co-opting those who are already 
successful, the party bureaucracy grants to the cul- 
tural and scientific elite titles of People's Artist or 
Lenin Laureate, and privileges like comfortable 
country homes, much as the Russian czars through 
the centuries granted estates and titles of nobility 
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to the service gentry who performed valiantly for 
the crown. 

After the Revolution, Lenin decreed that tal- 
ented specialists should be paid more than ordi- 
nary workers and that scientists should get special 
food rations, in spite of communism's egalitarian 
goals. John Reed, the American Communist who 
wrote Ten Days That Shook the World, recorded 
his uneasiness at Soviet leaders’ arrogating privi- 
leges to themselves. But Stalin really developed the 
system of privilege and boldly defended it with 
capitalistic logic—on the grounds that certain 
people, certain groups, were especially valuable to 
the state and merited special pay and rewards. 
Now, the party Central Committee has a depart- 
ment known by the innocuous title of Upravleniye 
Delami—"the Administration of Affairs"—and, with 
a secret budget, it operates and equips an exten- 
sive stable of choice apartment houses, country 
dachas, government guesthouses, and special rest 
homes, fleets of car pools, and squads of security- 
screened servants for the power elite. A Moscow 
journalist explained to me that these servants have 
to sign a statement that they will not gossip about 
how the elite conduct their private lives. They are 
richly rewarded for their discretion, he said, be- 
cause they have their own special stores and dacha 
complexes. 


he most conspicuous symbols of rank and 

privilege are the chauffeur-driven limousines 

of the nachalstvo (bosses), with their gray 
curtains discreetly shrouding VIPs from curious 
glances. These limousines race down the center of 
streets while policemen frantically motion other 
traffic toward the curb. The cream of the elite, 
about twenty people in all—Politburo members and 
national secretaries of the Communist party—use 
black Zil limousines, hand-tooled and worth about 
$75,000 apiece. I once peered into a parked lead- 
ership Zil until a security man waved me away. It 
looked like an elongated Lincoln Continental, with 
a posh interior: soft vinyl armchair seats, plush 
carpeting, air conditioning, radio telephones, and 
other gadgetry. An engineer, a student of the trap- 
pings of power, told me that Stalin was known for 
his convoy of six cars—five Zils and one old luxury 
Packard. He used a different car each time he 
went out so that no one would know precisely 
where he was. Khrushchev cut it back to four. 
Ever since a disgruntled lieutenant took a shot at 
party leader Brezhnev’s car at the Kremlin’s 
Borovitsky Gate on January 22, 1969, Brezhnev 
has usually moved about in a four-car motorcade. 
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For the second echelon, who don’t quite rate a 
Zil, the most prestigious car is the Chaika, a bulky, 
high-bodied limousine that looks like a pregnant 
1950s-style Packard. The special center lane of 
main avenues, the lane reserved for VIP cars, has 
colloquially become known as “the Chaika lane,” 
because Chaikas are well known for cutting into it. 
Cabinet ministers, admirals and marshals; and im- 
portant visiting foreign dignitaries and delegations 
rate Chaikas. Some Western embassies and busi- 
nesses have bought them for 10,000 rubles 
($13,300). Ordinary Russians sometimes rent them 
for wedding parties. 

So vast are the fleets of chauffeur-driven state 
cars (mostly black Volgas) that the people take 
them for granted. But I have heard complaints that 
limousine drivers charge through narrow inter- 
sections without slowing down, scattering pedestri- 
ans like so many chickens on a country road and 
forcing other motorists to the curbs. An American 
black woman, attending the Soviet-sponsored 
World Congress of Peace-Loving Forces in 1973, 
was so uncomfortable at the lordly way the Chaika 
driver was racing through the crowds with her offi- 
cial delegation that she said it reminded her of 
stories about the czarist nobility dashing down the 
center of roads, splattering mud on the peasants. 
"Shhhh," cautioned the official Soviet guide, 
"that's not nice to say." 

As ostentatious tokens of rank and privilege, 
however, the chauffeur-driven cars are atypical. 
Generally, the Soviet political elite enjoys its privi- 
leged life unseen by its own public. I was a bit 
surprised myself, in 1974, at the glittering reception 
held in the cool elegance of St. George's Hall in 
the Kremlin in honor of President Nixon. I was 
only a few feet away from the leaders when they 
entered the hall and stood in a row for the playing 
of the national anthems—Nixon in his blue serge 
suit, Leonid Brezhnev pursing his lips and wearing 
a wide, Western-style, wine-red tie, President Ni- 
kolai Podgorny with a button nose, and Prime 
Minister Aleksei Kosygin, looking bored, his eyes 
wandering like a small boy's impatient for the cer- 
emony to end. The banquet tables that seemed 100 
yards long, on either side of the room, groaned 
with delicacies—several kinds of caviar, smoked 
salmon, roast suckling pig. Waiters in white livery 
moved under the large crystal chandeliers passing 
hot snacks, while an orchestra in the balcony 
played songs from South Pacific for a guest list of 
hundreds from the Soviet elite. It was only natural 
for American reporters to mention the luxu- 
riousness of the hospitality, but the Soviet press 
kept a discreet silence, and not a single glimpse of 
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this sumptuous ostentation appeared on Soviet 
television. The man in the street may be vaguely 
aware of the privileged existence of the Kremlin 
leaders, but he is kept well at a distance. 

The Kremlin itself is enormously imposing. But 
Moscow has no official residence to match the 
White House. Soviet leaders put greater stock in 
their country dachas than in their intown apart- 
ment residences. Brezhnev occupies one floor in 
the rear wing of a heavy old nine-story apartment 
building at 26 Kutuzovsky Prospekt; Secret Police 
Chief Yuri Andropov and Internal Security Minis- 
ter Nikolai Shchelokov are on the floors above and 
below. Kosygin has the most enviable intown loca- 
tion: a modern apartment building perched on 
Lenin Hills, overlooking downtown Moscow from 
across the Moscow River. Podgorny lives in a tall, 
well-kept, yellow brick apartment house on Aleksei 
Tolstoy Street. There are several other important 
intown areas for the political elite and Moscow 
party apparatus. 

But it is the interiors that dazzle less exalted 
Russians. An actress with friends in the Moscow 
power hierarchy told me she was astonished to see 
their kitchens equipped with built-in cabinets, For- 
mica-topped counters, and Kuppersbusch West 
German stoves and refrigerators, and living rooms 
furnished tastefully in Finnish modern, bought at 
discounts and imported duty-free. The equipment 
was so much fancier than anything normally avail- 
able on the Soviet market, she said, that mechanics 
had to be sent to West Germany to be specially 
trained to install and maintain the kitchens of the 
elite. 

Not only the gadgetry, but the luxury of living 
one to a bedroom and not having to sleep in the 
living room impresses other Russians. A graduate 
student whom I knew frequently visited the family 
of General Aleksei Mikoyan, a well-established son 
of longtime Politburo member Anastas Mikoyan, 
and was awed by their expansive, seven-room 
apartment (not counting kitchen and baths) at 
Government House. He made it sound like the 
best of Park Avenue: private rooms for everyone 
in the family, a study, living room, and a dining 
room spacious enough to accommodate a grand pi- 
ano once played by Van Cliburn, an unthinkably 
luxurious use of space for 99 percent of the popu- 
lation. Even the ceilings in the flat struck him as 
almost indecently high, just as most Soviet apart- 
ment ceilings strike Westerners as uncomfortably 
low. He was unusual in catching a glimpse of how 
they lived, because not many Russians see behind 
the curtain of privacy that the privileged class 
draws around itself. 


How the Soviet Elite Lives 


“Everything is maskerovannoye—masked,” com- 
mented a young government foreign-policy special- 
ist, himself the grandson of a Communist who had 
fallen out of favor. I was walking with him 
through the Sivtsev Vrazhek district, where many 
elite families live and where he had friends from 
the exclusive institute he had attended. “In these 
apartment buildings live Central Committee mem- 
bers,” he said with a wave to one side. “And look 
at those shabby buildings across the street. No 
comparison, is there? Around the corner, over 
there, is the Central Committee Hotel. No sign. 
Nothing to tell you what it is. People walk past 
and barely notice it. That is where they put our 
friendly, high-level guests—from Korea, Mongolia, 
Poland. I had a friend who was assigned to go to 
Austria. He was dying of curiosity to know what 
was inside that hotel, to see the furniture and what 
it looked like inside. So he went in. Before he 
knew it, a receptionist wanted to know what he 
was doing there. He got into an argument before 
he could get back outside. That led to trouble and 
they canceled his assignment to Austria. It ruined 
his career, that one mistake. Here, you don’t ask 
questions and poke your nose where you have no 
business.” 

I slowed down to glance at this forbidden build- 


ing with brass footplates, a long thermometer by . 


the door, and a glassed solarium on the roof. I 
paused to jot down the address. 

“Let’s don’t stop right here,” my friend said anx- 
iously. “Keep walking. Otherwise, the dezhurnaya 
[duty-woman] at the entrance of this apartment 
building will take notice of us." 


e walked on another thirty or forty yards 

until we were opposite an ungainly old 

five-story, pseudo-classical building, sur- 
rounded by a high fence. It was faced with burn- 
ished red granite and had a black-pillared portico. 
What had once been two stone guardhouses, 
evidently too heavy and poorly based, had sunk 
into the ground and now listed badly toward each 
other. The iron gate for what was formerly the 
main approach was permanently chained shut, so 
people were using an entrance on the left. Parked 
outside were those black Volgas with the telltale 
MOC and MOII license plates. One driver, who 
wore the flat, short-brimmed fedora and dark blue 
raincoat of KGB plainclothesmen, was pacing be- 
side his vehicle; another sat in a car with gaudy 
red seat covers minding a little girl in the back 
seat. A driveway sign said ONLY FOR CLINIC 
CARS. Out came a lady in a chic, well-tailored, 
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fur-trimmed coat and imported knee boots. She got in 
the car with the red seat covers and was driven off. 

“That’s the main Kremlin Clinic,” my friend ex- 
plained. “You see. the big cupola on top and the 
heavy columns, the false Greek columns? That’s 
Stalinist style. It was built under Stalin.” 

People had spoken of the Kremlin Clinic often, 
but this was my first glimpse of it. Actually, it is 
not one clinic but a system of clinics and hospitals 
loosely known as the Kremlin Clinic. The most 
conspicuous, once called the Kremlin Hospital, is 
across the street from the main entrance of the 
Lenin Library, around the corner from the Gran- 
ovsky Street store. It, too, is unmarked except for 
reliefs of the Soviet hammer and sickle by the 
door. But on occasion I saw Politburo Zils parked 
out front, while KGB agents killed time gossiping 
in sidewalk groups, and a chauffeur wiped a rag 
across a smudged fender. My Russian friends 
thought it unlikely, however, that Brezhnev or 
other big shots went there for treatment because, 
as one journalist said, “When they get sick, the 
doctors go to them.” 

The VIPs prefer treatment in secluded places 
like the hospital at Kuntsevo, in the elite dacha 
area, where East European leaders like Walter UI- 
bricht and Erich Honekker of East Germany re- 


. ceived special medical care. 


Stalin used an even more exclusive hospital at 
Filii in the thick pine forest off the main highway 
to Minsk. Other sanitoriums and clinics are dotted 
along the Baltic coast, the Black Sea, and near 
health spas, run for the nobility of the nomerkla- 
tura by what is referred to merely as “The Fourth 
Department," meaning the Fourth Departmert of 
the Ministry of Health. Once, during an offiaally 
arranged interview, a pretty woman blurted out by 
mistake that she worked for the Fourth Depart- 
ment after I asked about her job. Instantly, she 
dropped her eyes, hoping I would not notice the 
gaffe, and the chief doctor steered the interview 
away from that conversational shoal. 

Other prestigious institutions, like the Acacemy 
of Sciences or the Bolshoi Ballet and Opera Com- 
pany, also have special clinics, hospitals, and doc- 
tors far above average. The reputation of their 
staffs is good enough for a number of their doctors 
and dentists to do a tidy, illicit private practice on 
the side. But Moscow Jews have a little ditty, 
"Poly Parketnye, Vrachi Anketnye," that challenges 
the whole notion. Literally translated, it comes out 
something like, “Floors are Parquet, Doctors are 
Okay." The gist is that the facilities may be as 
fancy as parquet floors but the doctors must be po- 
litically “okay,” which usually rules out Jews and 
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others who may be less reliable politically but 
much better professionally. Hence maybe these 
clinics do not offer the best medical care. 

No one, however, disputes that when it comes to 
medicines, which are very cheap in the Soviet 
Union but in such chronic short supply that the 
Communist press periodically complains about it, 
the elite gets the best. A young foreign policy con- 
sultant used to borrow the ID cards of elite friends 
to sneak into the Kremlin drugstore for new eye- 
glasses or even to get ordinary items like the anti- 
coagulant heparin or folk medicines like pepper 
plaster. From others, including a medical scientist, 
I heard it was very hard to get valocardin for heart 
patients, gaminolon for neurological disorders, or 
synthetic antibiotics like sigmamitsin, as well as 
Western-made medicines, except in the Kremlin 
Clinic or other special hospitals. 


he greatest perquisites of high status, how- 

ever, exist outside Moscow. The leaders and 

their families have entire communities of 
hideaway dachas which, individually, may not rival 
Richard Nixon’s expensive Palm Beach and Cali- 
fornia retreats, but which offer variety. Brezhnev, 
for example, can enjoy the mild climate of the 
Crimea or Pitsunda on the Black Sea, the bracing 
weather of the Central Russian hunting region 
around Zavidovo where, like a German baron of 
old, he enjoys boar-hunting with such foreign 
guests as Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, the 
calm of the pinewood retreat outside Minsk where 
he quietly secluded himself with Georges Pom- 
pidou of France, or the modern feeling of the Fin- 
nish-built glass and teak state guesthouses not far 
from Leningrad. 

Almost any major center in the Soviet Union, 
and many a minor one, has special state residences 
for the elite or high-level visitors—located out of 
sight, down a road, behind a fence, in a stand of 
pines or birches. Once, in the rough West Siberian 
oil town of Surgut, I was among a group of Amer- 
ican reporters quartered in a guesthouse previously 
used by Prime Minister Kosygin. The rooms were 
pine-paneled, rustic, pleasant, a complete escape 
from the neighboring architectural monotony of 
prefab dormitories for working-class families. The 
double rooms were spacious and light, equipped 
with comfortable beds and rheostats for lighting, 
though the plumbing leaked. The private dining 
hall was well provisioned with fresh fruits and 
vegetables, unheard of in normal stores in such 
early spring months. 

On another occasion, I accidentally encountered 


Kosygin's middle-aged daughter, Ludmilla, and her 
family on a train headed toward a government va- 
cation spot in Latvia. I was traveling with Mike 
McGuire of the Chicago Tribune, and we fell into 
conversation with her husband, Dzhermen Gvi- 
shiani, a specialist on East- West commerce, whom 
I had met at a press conference on Soviet- 
American trade. We chatted a bit about that and 
about Soviet vacation spots. Gvishiani, a hand- 
some, dapper Georgian given to well-tailored suits 
and Dior ties, could pass anywhere as a Western 
executive—and does. He confided that his family 
preferred the beaches and the cool weather on the 
Baltic Sea, because he found that the hot summer 
weather at Sochi on the Black Sea coast aggra- 
vated his bad back. 

Then, in a break with Soviet custom, the family 
were brought dinner from the restaurant car, six 
cars away, to their compartment as we were talk- 
ing. We excused ourselves, only to find that we, 
too, as foreign correspondents and presumed ac- 
quaintances of the Gvishianis, were offered the 
privilege of ordering dinner in our compartment, 
with the gracious explanation that this was a ser- 
vice of the Latvian railroad line. But when we 
tried to order dinner in the compartment on the 
return trip, the startled young woman porter 
quickly turned us down and asserted that this was 
"never done." 

At places like the Crimea and the Black Sea 
coast, the dachas of some Politburo members— most 
notably the one built by former Ukrainian party 
boss Pyotr Shelest-are so sumptuous that they 
have raised eyebrows among more puritanical 
party officials. With the Crimea as a subdivision of 
the Ukraine, Shelest could command the use of 
whatever labor force and materials he wanted. He 
had Ukrainian workmen erect a spacious four-story 
palace on a half-mile stretch of beach near the 
lush Nikitsky Botanical Gardens at Yalta. Sand 
was specially trucked in for his beach, along with 
all kinds of furnishings for his home. Seawalls 
were built. Breakwaters tumbled down among the 
tropical groves across the waterfront into the surf, 
and security men stopped swimmers or strollers 
from venturing too close to the premises. 

Whatever misgivings other Soviet leaders may 
have felt about Shelest's opulence, he was not 
forced to relinquish his dacha until he was ousted 
from the Politburo and lost his Ukrainian post. On 
this, party protocol is usually merciless: loss of po- 
sition means loss of the state dacha, though as a 
high-ranking deputy premier, Shelest undoubtedly 
got a more modest dacha even after he was de- 
moted. 
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The system works the opposite way, too. Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko showed off his new Po- 


litburo dacha in the Crimea to Secretary of State 


Henry Kissinger in June, 1974, while they were 
cruising off the coast of Oreanda during Brezhnev's 
talks with Nixon. In sixteen years as foreign minis- 
ter, Gromyko had never rated the top-rank dacha until 
he was admitted to the Politburo in April, 1973! 

The most notable exception to privilege protocol 
is Anastas Mikoyan, the grand old Armenian mas- 
ter of party intrigue who has survived, as Soviets 
say, "from Ilyich to Ilyich"—from Vladimir Ilvich 
Lenin to Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev—outlasting both 
Stalin and Khrushchev. Although retired in 1965 
as a crony of Khrushchev by his successors, Miko- 
yan has managed to retain not only a handsome 
villa near Gagra on the Black Sea, which reputedly 
has two marble-lined swimming pools, one for salt 
water and one for fresh, but also a huge mansion 
and princely estate outside Moscow with servants 
and a waterless moat. Appropriately, in pre-Revo- 
lutionary days it was owned by an extremely 
wealthy Caucasian merchant. 

"Dacha" is one of those magical elastic words in 
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Russian that conceals more than it reveals. It can 
mean anything from a small, oversized toolshed or 
one-room cabin on a tiny plot of ground, sur- 
rounded by a development of identical cabins, with 
no privacy, to a modest but pleasant four-room 
country cottage without plumbing in a plain Rus- 
sian village, to a grand mansion taken over from 
the old aristocracy, to a more up-to-date, rambling 
country villa built in the forties by German prison- 
ers of war. One distinction among dachas is cru- 
cial: some are state or organizational dachas that 
come free of charge or for a token payment of 200 
or 300 rubles ($267 to $400) a year, and others are 
privately owned, gifts from the state in the Stalin 
era for outstanding service to the Soviet Union. or 
built through some legal cooperative venture, or 
perhaps bought and sold several times through a 
bit of skulduggery or flexible interpretation of the 
rules. One five-room dacha near Vnukovo, south of 
Moscow, had three owners in a decade and in- 
creased in price from 15,000 to 65.000 rubles 
($20,000 to nearly $87,000) in the early seventies. 
The party leaders have mansions with several 
acres of land that come cost-free from the state. 
Their homes are surrounded by high green fences 
that, as one Muscovite told me, ordinary Russians 
learn from childhood not to approach too closely. 
Many lie just off the road to the village of Us- 
penskoye, where foreign embassies have a commu- 
nal beach on the Moscow River. The access roads 
that lead off to clusters of elite dachas are marked 
with No Entry signs pointing outward to keep 
away curious intruders. The most exalted person- 
ages have uniformed police guards posted at the 
main road junctions to stop wayward drivers from 
straying accidentally onto the approach roads. as 
well as plainclothes guards deeper in the woods. 
Muscovites find this entire life-style such a 
mockery of Marxist ideals that they make fun of it 
with a joke about Brezhnev. According to the 
anecdote, Brezhnev wanted to impress his mother 
with how well he had. done, and decided to invite 
her up to Moscow from their. home in Dnepro- 
dzerzhinsk, in the Ukraine. He showed her through 
his ample intown apartment, but she was non- 
plussed, even a little ill at ease. So he called the 
Kremlin, ordered his Zil, and they sped out to his 
dacha near Usovo, one used previously by Stalin 
and Khrushchev. He took her all around, showed 
her each room and the handsome grounds, but still 
she said nothing. So he called for his personal heli- 
copter and flew her to his hunting lodge at Zav- 
idovo. There he escorted her to the banquet room, 


grandly displaying the big fireplace, his guns, the 


whole bit, and, unable to restrain himself any 
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longer, he asked her pleadingly, “Tell me, Mama, 
what do you think?" 

“Well,” she hesitated. “It’s good, Leonid. But 
what if the Reds come back?” 


he gently rolling hills to the west and south- 

west of Moscow contain a number of im- 

portant dacha communities. Probably the 
best known abroad is the writer’s colony at Pere- 
delkino, where Boris Pasternak lived and wrote; 
where Kornei Chukovsky, the much-beloved chil- 
dren’s writer, also lived; where Pravda has a net- 
work of dachas for its top editors; where Victor 
Louis, known in the West as a special Soviet intel- 
ligence operative, has a large, handsome, two-story 
home with a huge oak fireplace, sauna, walls cov- 
ered with religious icons, and a tennis court that 
he freezes over in wintertime for a skating rink; 
where Andrei Voznesensky and Yevgeny Yevtu- 
shenko have rambling frame dachas alloted 
through the Writers’ Union; and where there is a 
small Orthodox church as brilliant and wild in its 
colors and as improbably beautiful as St. Basil’s 
Cathedral on Red Square. 

In Nikolina Gora, about twenty-five miles west 
of the Kremlin in a splendid forest, are the sum- 
mer homes of academicians, journalists, writers, 
and government officials like Nikolai Baibakov, 
head of the State Planning Committee. On a high 
bluff overlooking the diplomatic beach are the 
dachas of Pyotr Kapitsa, a world-famous physicist, 
and Sergei Mikhalkov, the children’s writer. Over 
near Uspenskoye is Gorky Six, the dacha complex 
of the highest-ranking military officers. All of these 
communities are within a few miles of each other, 
all very close to Zhukovka, which Stalin’s daugh- 
ter, Svetlana Alliluyeva, mentioned as her last 
home in the Soviet Union. 

Zhukovka is the heart of the dacha country of 
the high and mighty of Soviet politics, science, cul- 
ture. It epitomizes the surprising narrowness of So- 
viet society at the apex. Until friends opened up 
for me the geography of Zhukovka, it was always 
puzzling to hear some of the residents of Moscow 
refer to their city as “just an overgrown village.” 
That. muscular, sprawling, industrialized metropolis, 
eight million strong, with races and people as var- 
ied as New York, a village? What they meant, I fi- 
nally understood, was that if you were inside the 
network, if you belonged, information and lots of 
other things passed the same way they do in a 
small town because people know one another and 
have the old connections. For a city of its size, in a 
country of its size, the Moscow network is sur- 


prisingly small, because Moscow is the center for 
everything in the Soviet Union, the way London is 
in England, or Paris in France. 

Zhukovka is where the elites of Soviet society in- 
tersect, but so imposing is it that untutored out- 
siders ride through in a minute, noticing no more 
than clusters of typical Russian peasant cabins of 
roughhewn logs with outhouses in the vegetable 
gardens. The only landmark of note is a low, 
though unusually large, cement-block village store 
complex with an open parking area beside it. It 
was built for the elite in their surrounding dachas 
under Nikita Khrushchev, and is known even now 
as "Khrushchev's store." 

One reason that Zhukovka is so disarmingly 
bucolic, and gives the impression of a struggling 
collective farm village, is that it is in fact not one 
but three settlements. What the passing motorist or 
tourist glimpses is known colloquially as Zhukovka 
village, on the right-hand side of the road as one 
approaches from Moscow. Across the road, unseen 
in the deep forest and situated mostly across the 
railroad spur that runs to Moscow, are two more 
villages, antiseptically designated “Zhukovka-1” 
and "Zhukovka-2." The locals, however, call Zhu- 
kovka-l "Sovmin" for Sovet Ministrov, or Council 
of Ministers. Zhukovka-2 is known as “Academic 
Zhukovka." The Sovmin village, for Cabinet minis- 
ters and their top deputies, is surrounded with a 
brick and iron fence. Women from the local farm 
village are hired as guards to keep away strangers 
and to ward off anyone trying to shop at its well- 
provisioned stores. Entry is by special pass, and the 
pecking order is strict. In fact, not surprisingly, 
Sovmin has grown from the early days and now 
consists of two settlements—one for lower, though 
still very important, officials, nearer the road, and 
the other for the upper crust, on the more secluded 
side of the railroad tracks. 

The dachas are allotted according to rank and 
protocol. Once a well-placed scientist told me of a 
high-ranking scientific administrator whom he 
knew being promoted to deputy minister and being 
told he would get a state dacha in Sovmin. The 
man gracefully tried to decline on grounds that he 
had purchased a nice dacha of his own in a scien- 
tific settlement and did not want either to move or 
to give up his expensive piece of property, despite 
the honor. He was sternly admonished: “Are you 
trying to insult the system of nomenklatura? You 
must sell your private dacha and take the state 
dacha that goes with your position.” He complied. 

Sometimes exceptions are made to let people of 
extraordinary rank keep their dachas even after 
they have lost their eligibility. Vyacheslav Molotov, 


How the Soviet Elite Lives 


the stern, now frosty-haired foreign minister and 
henchman of Stalin, still has a dacha in Sovmin. 
So does the dictator’s grandson, Yosif, who has be- 
come a doctor. : 

Academic Zhukovka, which is a looser, more in- 
formal settlement, got its start in the early postwar 
years when Stalin rewarded the inventors of the 
Soviet atomic and hydrogen bombs and the cre- 
ators of the first cyclotron with two-story country 
homes near the Sovmin area. In the Khrushchev 
era, the Space Age scientists were added, and the 
community has grown now to about 150 dachas. 

In the simple village of Zhukovka itself, new 
dachas have been sprouting in recent years among 
the small log huts and the comfortable old un- 
painted clapboard country homes. Here the KGB 
general whose division monitors intellectual dissent 
has an old-fashioned dacha. Across from him, a 
KGB general in the border security forces has 
built himself a modern dacha of imported yellow 
bricks, amidst more simple dwellings that villagers 
rent out in summertime to officials, writers, actors, 
journalists, artists, and other moneyed people. 

Academic Zhukovka backs into the huge estate 
of Anastas Mikoyan and the Central Committee 
sanitorium on the Podushkinsky Chaussée. A mile 
or two further toward Moscow, past Barvikha, lives 
Mikhail Suslov, the party's top theoretician and re- 
putedly the kingmaker who put together the coali- 
tion that overthrew Khrushchev. In the opposite 
direction, two hamlets past Zhukovka and opposite 
the settlement of Usovo, are the most exclusive, 
most secluded mansions of Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
Kirill Mazurov (Kosygin's first deputy premier), 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko, who moved from 
his ministerial dacha at Vnukovo out to the 
"Brezhnev" enclave when he made it into the Po- 
litburo. 

In the pine groves of Zhukovka, it is sometimes 
hard to walk because the ground is gouged and 
uneven where there are remnants of trenches. 
"These are the scars of war," explained Lev Ko- 
pelev, a husky, towering, full-bearded Russian 
writer who was in the camps with Solzhenitsyn. 
Lev was walking with a heavy stick, not a mere 
cane, but a giant stave fashicned from a sturdy 
tree branch. “The trenches are not as deep now as 
they used to be in wartime. They were prepared 
for the defense of Moscow. But the Germans did 
not come this way. There were no battles here." 

"Over there," said Lev, pointing westward about 
three or four miles, ^you can see where Brezhnev's 
dacha is. See the water tower? It is for Brezhnev's 
dacha, Kosygin's, and Mazurov's. You can't see the 
dachas. But they are right underneath. People call 
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Brezhnev's dacha *Dacha No. 1.' When Stalin lived 
out in that area, it was called the ‘Far Dacha.’ 
Khrushchev had that big dacha when Nixon came 
in 1959. You can see the dacha from the river, or 
you used to be able to see it from the river. We 
saw it in Khrushchev's time. We were there on the 
river when Khrushchev took Nixon on that river 
tour in his launch. It is a really beautiful mansion, 
beautiful grounds, lovely riverbanks with marble 
stairways going down to the river. But now it is 
forbidden to go on that part of the river, even for 
us Russians." 

As we walked back toward the village along a 
path no wider than a rabbit run, winding among 
the cottages, we began to discuss the geographic 
intimacy of the Soviet elite. 

"You know," mused Lev, "if you had stood at 
the Khrushchev store one morning in the fall of 
1972 or the spring of 1973, you could have seen 
everyone. About nine in the morning, Sakharov 
and his wife would have come by, headed for a 
dip in the river. Then Brezhnev, Kosygin, and 
Mazurov would have hurried by in their Zils on 
the way to the Kremlin, because in the good 
weather they all live in their dachas. About ten, 
Solzhenitsyn would have appeared to buy milk for 
his sons at the store. He was living then in the gar- 
deners cottage of Rostropovich's dacha in Aca- 
demic Zhukovka. Soon, you might have seen 
Molotov coming to shop for something, walking 
from Sovmin. Once Solzhenitsyn crossed Molotov's 
path, and said later that he had wanted to ap- 
proach the old man and say, ‘Come, Vyacheslav 
Mikhailovich, let us have a talk together,’ and then 
he tried to imagine what Molotov would have said. 
Solzhenitsyn thought Molotov would have used the 
same wooden language that he had used all his 
life. ‘Because he believed it? I said. ‘No, he did 
not believe it, Solzhenitsyn said. ‘Simply out of 
habit." " 

On another occasion, from others, I heard that 
Molotov had been standing in line for tomatoes at 


the Khrushchev store in the summer of 1972 when 


a woman complained, “I don't want to stand in 
line with an executioner." Without a word, accord- 
ing to this story, Molotov left the line and walked 
out of the store. 

But Lev was talking about the store as a cross- 
roads. After Solzhenitsyn and Molotov, he sug- 
gested, “would have come Stalin's grandson, Yosif, 
Svetlana's son. Then Khariton, a big man of the 


Soviet A-bomb. Then Rostropovich and Shostakov- 


ich from Academic Zhukovka. Rostropovich would 
always come late. He is an artist. Then, from 
Nikolina Gora, the cars of Pyotr Kapitsa and Ser- 
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gei Mikhalkov would pass. Perhaps Mikoyan 
would drive over from his dacha near the Barvikha 
station. For twenty years, he used to ride his horse 
around the area. But he doesn’t do it anymore. So 
you'd see the big names of science, culture, and 
politics, all passing this one little country store." 


here is hardly any more striking example of 

the double standard between the life-styles 

of the elite and ordinary Russians than the 
access of the privileged class to things Western— 
magazines, books, movies, cars, travel. The privi- 
leged, I was told, can catch movies like B/ow-Up, 
Easy Rider, Midnight Cowboy, Bonnie and Clyde, 
The Conformist, or 8%, which are banned by cen- 
sors for normal Soviet eyes. These forbidden films 
are shown at closed screenings at the Moscow Film 
Studios, in the professional clubs, or at Dom Kino, 
a club for the film crowd. Access to such showings 
becomes a matter of highly prized status for in- 
tellectuals. At the very top, the dachas of the 
power elite are equipped with home movie projec- 
tors where Western films are shown regularly along 
with Soviet ones. Visiting foreign troupes are some- 
times asked to put on their gaudiest and most dar- 
ing spectaculars in private for the Soviet art crowd 
and Ministry of Culture officials, even though the 
Ministry forbids them from displaying these al- 
legedly corrupt, bourgeois art forms to the general 
public. 

In material terms, the most exclusive status sym- 
bol that the Soviet elite has borrowed from the 
West is high-priced Western luxury cars. As dé- 
tente has proceeded, Brezhnev has made them very 
fashionable. He is well known -for his stable of 
Western makes (Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud, Citröen- 
Maserati, Lincoln, Mercedes, and Cadillac), given 
him by foreign leaders because of his fetish for 
posh executive cars. Less known, however, is the 
fact that other Soviet bigwigs go for Western cars, 
too: President Podgorny has driven a Mercedes 
600; economic planning czar Nikolai Baibakov has 
a Chevrolet Impala; Maya Plisetskaya, the prima 
ballerina of the Bolshoi, has favored a Kharmann 
Ghia 1500, while her erstwhile partners, Vladimir 
Vasilyev and Mario Liepa, had a Citróen and a 
VW bus; Victor Louis, the journalist with the KGB 
connections, has a Land Rover, a Porsche, and a 
Mercedes 220, the car favored by composer Aram 
Khatchaturian, among others. The list is growing 
longer each year, for Soviet journalists and diplo- 
mats returning from posts abroad, as well as highly 
paid touring cultural figures, are smitten with 
Western cars. The critical objective for all of them, 
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the sine qua non, is getting to the West in the first 
place so they can indulge their acquisitive instincts. 

"Money in the Soviet system is nothing," com- 
plained a highly paid writer who had never been 
allowed to go West. *You have to be able to spend 
it A Central Committee member does not get 
much pay but he gets all kinds of things free. He 
can get his children in the best universities or insti- 
tutes, or get them abroad." Then he paused and 
added sarcastically, "They [the leaders] are all 
sending their children abroad now, exporting them 
like dissidents." 

There is also an informal network of connections 
that enables a general to call a scientist to get his 
son admitted to an institute, a scientist to wangle a 
return draft deferment, or a movie scriptwriter who 
has produced a good Soviet spy film to call the se- 
curity services to get permission for his wife and 
daughter to travel to the West. Blat, as the Rus- 
sians call influence, is a constant, vital, and per- 
vasive factor of Russian life. “We have a caste sys- 
tem," a senior scientist told me. "Military families 
intermarry. So do scientific families, party families, 
writers’ families, theater families. Sons expect their 
fathers or fathers-in-law to promote their careers 
through blat, and fathers take it for granted that 
they should do this. Others do it. I did it for my 
son. Why not?” 

Certain universities and institutes have become 
known as the province of the party, government, 
and military elite for their offspring: at Moscow 
State University, the faculties of journalism and 
law, since these are largely “political” fields; and 
the Foreign Language Institute and the Moscow 
Institute of International Relations (MIMO) be- 
cause they lead toward foreign travel and foreign 
careers. These are known as places where some of 
the highest-ranking party and government people 
place their sons and daughters or grandsons and 
granddaughters, quite frequently using blat to get 
flunking grades on entrance examinations falsely 
changed to A’s. 

"You have to have very good party and 
Komsomol recommendations to get into MIMO,” 
one graduate told me, and he mentioned a score of 
sons and daughters of party and government offi- 
cials who got in through connections. He himself 
came from a party family, and said the whole stu- 
dent body had a clubby, elitist atmosphere. There 
were not too many “ordinary” students because, al- 
though this was not a secret institution, it was not 
listed in the normal handbook of Soviet institu- 
tions of higher education for prospective appli- 
cants. 

My friend said he knew of an instructor at 
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MIMO, a party member, who had been fired for 
refusing to obey orders from the dean to give top 
grades to children from elite families, derisively 
known among some Russians as Sovetski detki, 
"the Soviet kids." In his time. he said, there were 
any number of students from ranking families who 
did poor work but were protected from expulsion 
by family connections. 

One day some young friends offered to smuggle 
me into the institute for a look around. It was one 
of those closed Soviet institutions, with no sign on 
the door to indicate its name or function and with 
guards posted to keep out the unwanted. Although 
a sign at the entrance said plainly, PRESENT YOUR 
PASSES—IN OPEN FORM, my friends assured me—and 
I found they were right—that a firm, knowing nod of 
the head and a steady stride would be enough to get 
me past the guards. My escorts showed me the 
posted academic curriculum and the library with its 
special "fund" of Western newspapers and books. 
But I found it disappointingly similar to much more 
ordinary Soviet institutions, for all its elite status. 
The bulletin boards had articles about military pre- 
paredness with passages underlined in red to show 
how much Wéstern countries were spending on de- 
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fense, and the classrooms were like an old school 
building put up in the 1920s, with simple wooden 
desks and tables, scarred and doodled upon. I saw 
none of the fancy visual-aid equipment that is nor- 
mal for an American college. 

But an American girl who attended a dance 
there with some East European friends (for the in- 
stitute is also a haven for the sons and daughters 
of East European Communist leaders) said that at 
private parties, MIMO Ras a strictly Western am- 
bience. Her friends pointed out to her the grand- 
children of Brezhnev and Kosygin among the 
dancing couples, and Foreign Minister Gromyko's 
grandson playing the guitar in the student combo. 
"He was good," she said. “I don't think the group 
played a single thing all evening that was Russian. 
It was all Beatles, Rolling Stones, and other West- 
ern stuff, sung in English." 

Some organizations, such as the Novosti Press 
Agency (which puts stress on political reliability 
and which Western intelligence services regard as 
an arm of the KGB), or the Institute of the U.S.A. 
and Canada, have acquired reputations as places 
where the political elite like to place their children 
in jobs. Through pull this young generation have 
been able to land cushy posts in publishing houses 
or research institutes dealing with foreign affairs. 

Russians themselves comment that the upper- 
class feeling today seems increasingly like Russia 
before the Revolution. An engineer observed to me 
that what Marx had predicted for capitalist 
society—increasing concentration of economic 
power in fewer and fewer hands, and a widening 
gap between the elite and the masses—seemed to 
be happening in the Soviet Union today. In many 
ways, the elite shows a sense of class at all age lev- 
els. The wife of a well-heeled writer remarked that 
her eight-year-old son had been shy about inviting 
other boys home from school until he came across 
the son of a well-known army general, “because he 
didn't want the others to see how well he lived. 
But he felt the general's boy was just right." 

The one unwritten rule of the power elite seems 
to be that they cannot push their offspring into the 
Communist party hierarchy, and surprisingly few 
of the children of the present leaders have shown 
either the inclination or the ability to follow politi- 
cal careers. Gromyko's son, Anatoly, the number 
three man in the Soviet Embassy in Washington, is 
a noteworthy exception. Kosygin's son-in-law, 
Gvishiani, now deputy chief of the powerful State 
Committee on Science and Technology. is another. 

This limitation on passing on political power. to- 
gether with the practice of preventing inheritance 
of state dachas and other direct perquisites of of- 
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fice, are cited by Soviets, including Marxist-minded 
dissidents, as evidence that Soviet society has not 
actually given birth to a new elite class. “A class 
has to have permanence and stability," one Marx- 
ist scientist contended to me. “Under the old sys- 
tem, the old nobility could be secure in its status. 
But that is not true now. Everyone is insecure in 
his position. If he loses it, he loses everything. He 
cannot pass on his position and his privileges to 
his children. These are not immutable birthrights." 

This argument has some validity, especially 
when reference is made to the practice by which 
the czarist nobility inherited titles, estates, and all 
the trappings of official status. But by placing their 
children and grandchildren in the most prestigious 
institutes, and using their influence to get them jobs 
and careers in select agencies and organizations, the 
new leaders are providing long-term status for the 
next two family generations. Moreover, in science and 
in culture, high-ranking fathers do succeed in passing 
on private wealth and property, such as dachas, apart- 
ments, cars, and money, as well as career opportu- 
nities and status, to their offspring. 

Also, rather than instability and insecurity, one 
of the striking features of the Soviet elite is pre- 
cisely its stability and longevity in office. This has 
been one of the more notable trends of the Brezh- 
nev era—the glacial pace of administrative changes, 
which has allowed the state and party bureaucracy 
at the top to become more entrenched than ever, 
now that it is free of the threat of Stalin's purges 
and Khrushchev's unpredictable reforms. In Amer- 
ica, Cabinet officials and corporation directors ex- 
perience much more rapid turnover than do Soviet 
ministers and industrial executives, some of whom 
hold posts for ten to twenty years, consolidating 
not only their positions, but the social status of 
their families, for the future. Indeed, one ranking 
official in an industrial ministry complained to a 
friend of mine that one of the problems with the 
Soviet economy in the 1970s was that “no one 
above director of an enterprise ever gets demoted.” 
He favored more shake-ups for efficiency's sake, 
but clearly he was not typical of the New Class. 
Indeed, the contention of Milovan Djilas that com- 
munism has created a "New Class" was focused 
not on individual officeholders, but on the politi- 
cal-economic bureaucracy as a stratum of society 
with a monopoly of power and privilege to protect 
and a sense of solidarity, because the individual's 
privilege depends on corporate survival. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Russians and Western 
scholars assert, that the Soviet nachalstvo, the rul- 
ing bosses, are not a monolithic group. The elite 
has its fundamentalists and its modernizers, its 


hard-line police and security men, its strict ideolo- 
gists and its efficiency-oriented technocrats in 
industry and science. The cultural elite has con- 
servatives and liberals. But in the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin years, whenever frictions have appeared in 
public the leadership has repeatedly taken con- 
servative compromises to preserve unity and set 
aside differences. Thus, despite these frictions, the 
Soviet elite is still bound together by its loyalty to 
the party and the system of nomenklatura which 
guarantees both power and privilege. 

A few dissidents, such as Andrei Sakharov and 
Roy Medvedev, have attacked the system of privi- 
lege, but even among dissidents this has been sec- 
ondary to many other issues. Moreover, this is a 
risky issue, and most of those who grumble about 
it do it very privately. An elderly lady, passing a 
dairy known to supply the special stores of the 
elite, burst out bitterly to Ann, my wife, one night: 
“We hate those special privileges. During the war, 
when they were really our leaders, it was all right. 
But not now.” Svetlana Alliluyeva wrote about fist- 
fights and altercations with a tinge of class antago- 
nism between the elite youth living in dachas in 
Zhukovka and the local village farm boys. A me- 
chanic who had helped install air-conditioning and 
kitchen appliances in apartments of top-ranking 
military officers later vented his anger to a Russian 
friend: “Look at all they have! Why did we fight 
the Revolution?” 

The most striking episode of protest that I came 
across involved the wife of a very well known poet, 
whose outburst came at a party given by Dmitri 
Polyansky, an important Politburo member and 
Minister of Agriculture. There was a lot of drink- 
ing and everyone was fairly high, including the 
poet’s wife, who went off to the ladies’ room. Soon, 
other guests heard a terrible racket. It was the 
poet’s wife smashing bottles of Mrs. Polyansky’s 
French perfumes—Lanvin, Schiaparelli, Worth—and 
swearing bitterly. “The hypocrisy of it all,” she fumed. 
“This is supposed to be a workers’ state, everybody 
equal, and look at this French perfume!” 

But resignation is the characteristic Soviet reac- 
tion to the privileges of the high and mighty. In 
Russian history, it has long been that way, Rus- 
sians say, and this is fatalistically accepted. The 
thing to do is to seek a piece of the action for 
yourself, as a young American exhibition guide 
said he had learned frem ten months of daily con- 
versations with thousands of Russians. “People 
don’t want to change that part of the system, they 
want to beat it,” he said. “They don’t say the sys- 
tem is wrong. They want exceptions made for 
them personally." 1] 


AT 
THE CORE 


Quiet setting the rough hairy roots 
into the hole, tamping the compost; 
quiet cutting the chicken between 
the bones, so the knife 

rarely needs sharpening as it 

senses the way through; 

quiet in the hollow setting 

the feet down carefully so that the quail 
bow their heads and go on pecking; 
silence as my cats walk round 

and round me in bed butting 

and kneading my chest with their 
sharp morning feet; 

silence of body on body until 

the knot of the self loosens gushing; 
my living is words placed end to end, 
oddly assorted cuneiform bricks 
half broken, crumbling, sharp 

just baked with shiny sides 

and raw edges. Even in sleep 

words clatter through mv head 
roughly, like a wheelbarrow of 
bricks dumped out. Words are my work, 
my tools, my weapons, my follies, 
my posterity, my faith. 

Yet when I grasp myself I find 

the coarse black hair 

and warm slowly heaving flank 

of silence digging with strong 
nailed feet its burrow 

in the tongueless earth. 


by Marge Piercy 
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his story began, as so much in Dublin does 
begin, in a bar; to be exact, in the front bar 
of Davy Byrne's. There were the five of us 
who constantly met to drink and argue, and a 
stranger from the wedding we had just attended. 


When the party broke up, hearing us arrange to go 
on and continue the festivity elsewhere, he asked if 


he might come, too. He was a man of about the 


same age as ourselves, somewhere in his twenties, 
tall, softly spoken, with a handsome face that was 
curiously worn, as if by inner conflict, and strong 
nervous hands. As we walked on, somebody asked 
what his name was and what he did, and he re- 
plied, "Gregory. I teach." That was all, no sur- 
name, no details of any description. 

Any fresh blood was welcome in our midst, and 
doubly so when it came in the guise of an English- 
man, spurring us on to fireworks that we should 
nct have wasted on one of our own. And we were 
in luck this evening, for hardly were we settled in 
than a fellow came up to ask how the wedding 
was, which gave us a chance to display our wit. 
The bridegroom, one of our set, had unaccount- 
ably fallen in love with a little suburban miss, who 
insisted on marriage and the full rites of Holy 
Church. He had yielded to her, but was deter- 
mined at least that the occasion should bear the 
mark of his private dissidence. There were guitars 
and choral "pop," a trendy, middle-aged priest in 
vestments apparently designed by himself, weird 
decorations, clouds of incense—the whole affair was 
oddly suggestive of voodoo. The groom was bare- 
foot with bells on his toes, his hair was combed in 
frizzy Afro style, and he wore a suit of purple vel- 
vet hung with gold and silver chains. 

These details were now passed on, with many a 
barbed comment. On the point of religious faith 
and practice, our freewheeling minds were rigidly 
locked. We liked to say that we left all that to the 
servants, although there were no servants to speak 
of in Ireland now, nor did we come of people who 
had employed them formerly. The truth, I suppose, 
was that we rejected the crude beliefs of ancient 
times and the pious humbug of our own. Thus the 
compliance of Martin, the groom, was seen by us 
as a betrayal, and we did not spare him. 

Gregory listened, smiling at our shafts of malice 
but taking no part in the conversation until some- 
thing prompted me to say that the nuptial Mass it- 
self had been of Martin's composing. This was 
pure fiction, intended to raise a laugh, but I as- 
sured them all that it was fact. 

"He was busy on it for weeks," I asserted. *He 
drafted several versions, one in rhyme, before he 
was finally pleased." 


Here, of a sudden, Gregory intervened. We were 
sitting round a table, he directly opposite myself, 
and he looked across at me as if the two of us 
were alone. 

"Come now, that is nonsense," he said, smiling 
still but with something of firmness in his voice. 
"The Mass was in the prescribed form, as it always 
would be." 

I put this down to English blood, because no 
one in Ireland cares if a story is true or not. But 
we are wary about a person's feelings, and I feared 
that in some way | had given offense. We had not 
noticed Gregory in the church, and when we got to 
the reception, the clothes he had on him, casual as 
ours, suggested that he, too, was of the groom's 
party. Perhaps, however, he was a friend of the 
bride or of the priest, and felt that they, as well as 
Martin, were coming under fire. 


"Tm sorry, I meant no harm," I said lamely, 


feeling the color come into my face. *I was onlv 
joking." 

"Of course you were," Gregory replied. “No 
need to tell me that. And your joke depended, if 
you think about it, on the very absurdity of what 
you were saying." 

The little rebuke was delivered with a charming 
grace that robbed it of any sting. Nevertheless, it 
struck a new and alien note, and brought our 
cheerful cynicisms to an end. Soon afterwards I got 
up to go, having proofs to correct before the morn- 
ing, and Gregory rose as well, explaining that 
friends had asked him to dinner. But once we were 
in the street he remarked that it was early as yet, 
and said he would like to see me home. 


y flat looked over the canal and was some 
twenty-five minutes’ walk from Davy 
Byrne’s. I half expected a further allu- 
sion to the Mass on the way, as there had been 
something purposeful in Gregory’s manner, but he 
hardly spoke at all. And there was no need, for as 
we went along together I was conscious of a kind 
of sympathy or affinity between us, which made si- 
lence perfectly natural. Once he remarked of a 
sudden, “It’s strange, I feel Pve known you a long, 
long time, Petra,” at the very moment that I was 
thinking the same of him. Then he took my arm in 
his, as if indeed we were old friends, and this gave 
me a sensation like a small electric shock. 

When we reached the house I put the ritual 
Dublin query, “Are you coming in?” which expects 
EIEN ipoh 0 a ae GU ANNE 
Honor Tracy is an Irish writer whose latest satirical 
novel is Jn a Year of Grace. 
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the answer No, not the “Come on in” which sig- 
nifies an invitation. But Gregory answered, “Yes, if 
I may,” and as soon as the door was open he 
walked on ahead, as if he knew me too well to 
stand on ceremony. I stooped to pick up some let- 
ters which had come by the afternoon mail and he 
said, almost roughly, "Leave them, leave them." 
We went upstairs to my flat, into which again he 
preceded me, with an air of being at home if not 
in possession. 

Now we stood a while like two zanies, staring at 
each other without a word. My throat was dry and 
my heart began to pound. Then all at once we 
were in each other's arms, oblivious of everything 
round us. Somehow we got to the bedroom, un- 
dressed, and lay down. For how long, I can't say; 
time seemed to have stoppec, until the telephone 
in the other room began tc ring, startling as a 
cockcrow, and brought us back to earth. 

"I must go," Gregory murmured, slowly getting 
up like a man in a dream and looking round for 
his clothes. The telephone now fell silent, as if its 
aim were fulfilled. *Stay there, don't come down," 
he told me when he was ready to leave. Abruptly, 
harshly even, he kissed my forehead and hurried 
away. 

I put on a wrap and went to sit by the window. 
The long summer evening was fading into dusk. I 
watched the lights reflected in the water of the ca- 
nal and the wavy patterns cast on the ground by 
the gently stirring branches of the trees. My mood 
was one of happiness and peace such as I rarely 
had known before. My whole being, my life, was 
somehow transformed by this magical bolt from 
the blue. And then, as I sat there, the telephone 
shrilled again, insistent, implacable, until finally I 
went to answer it. 

An unknown woman inquired, “Is Father Moore 
there, please?” in a kind of fussy, querulous voice 
that seemed to go with the question. 

“You must have the wrong number,” I said. 

“Are you not Petra Lavin?” 

“I am, but I don’t know of any Father Moore.” 

"Hold on a moment. . .” 

I caught snatches of an argument at the other 
end of the line. She says she doesn’t know ... 
well, are you sure? . . . You'd better speak to her, 
so ... Another voice came over the wire, queru- 
lous like the first, but familiar to me and unwel- 
come. 

"Petra? It's Mary Somers. What's this, you don't 
know Father Moore? Didn't I see the two of you, ear- 
lier on, going into your house? We are holding dinner 
this hour and a half, waiting for him to come. I was on 
my way here'in a taxi when I saw you." 
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“Oh, was that who it was?” I tried to sound com- 
posed, but the shock was making me gasp. “I didn't 
know he was a . . . He didn't wear. . . I only knew 
him as Gregory. We were at Martin's wedding, and he 
came on with a crowd of us after it to Davy Byrne's, 
and then he brought me home." 

"What time did he leave you?" 

"I couldn't say. A long time since." 

"Did he not say anything about a dinner en- 
gagement?" 

"I believe he did, come to think of it." 

A pause followed, and then Mary continued on 
a sharper note: “We tried to get you before, about 
half an hour ago, but there was no reply. Don't 
you answer the "phone?" 

Even if the woman was hungry and cross, this 
was too much. It began to sound like an in- 
quisition. What right had she to examine me in so 
aggressive a way, as if I were a pupil of hers at 
UCD? She seemed at that moment the person- 
ification of Dublin itself, Dublin the watchful and 
censorious, where nothing ever was hidden for 
long. Annoyance led me into a blunder. 

"It must be, I was in another part of the house." 

"In another part of a two-room flat? If you ask 
me-—" 

"But I don't," I said, boiling over, and put the 
receiver down. 

What Mary would have had to say, if asked, 
would shortly be all over town, as I knew. But 
there were more pressing matters to think of. I was 
dazed, utterly unnerved, and at a loss. The cher- 
ished beliefs and theories of my circle seemed, in 
the twinkling of an eye, to have turned out mere 
delusion. For if religion were humbug, the nction 
of sin obsolete and barbarous, a priest a man like 
any other, apart from the deliberate fraud he prac- 
ticed, why was it that the world was crashing 
about my ears? Whence came the feelings of guilt 
and repulsion? The response was primitive and ir- 
rational, I told myself, because in any case, I was 
innocent. Surely I was innocent. Gregory was the 
offending one. He was like a man who makes love 
without revealing that he is married, but worse, 
much worse. Yet I did not hold it against him. 
Whatever had drawn us together had been too 
strong for either to have any choice. 

After a troubled, weary night I went to work in 
the morning with the still uncorrected proofs. They 
should have gone first thing to the printer's, a dila- 
tory firm that seized on any excuse to fall behind 
with their schedule, and my normally placid boss 
protested. 

"Td have done them myself" he grumbled. 
"What happened? This isn't like you at all." 
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| muttered something sheepish about the wed- 
ding. 

"You had the afternoon off for that," he ob- 
served. "It left you the evening clear. Or did it, 
now? Was there a handsome young fellow leaving 
your house around ten, or did I dream it?" 

Of course, I remembered, he took his dog down 
the canal bank every night of his life. There was 
not a corner of this town in which anything passed 
off unseen or without comment. Mary Somers 
knew the time of Gregory's arrival, my boss had 
noted his departure. Their paths had but to cross 
for them to piece the facts together. 

Alarm must have shown in my face, for kindly 
Matthew Dodd relented. 

"Never mind, give me a fistful now, we'll do 
them between us," he said. “Only I have to go to 
a reception at UCD later on. Visiting fireman, Fa- 
ther Gregory something, going to hold a summer 
school on the Early Fathers. Pd duck out of it, but 
I’ve ducked out of rather too many." 

He stretched a hand toward me as he spoke but, 
in panic, I had dropped the galleys on the floor. 

“Why, Petra, is anything wrong?" he asked, with 
a look of surprise. "You've gone quite pale." 

"[ don't feel well," I stammered; God knows, it 
was true. Then the words came tumbling out as if 
of their own accord, unchosen by me: “Could I not 
go to the reception for you, tell them you were 
prevented? I’m not up to reading proofs today, I'd 
only miss the mistakes." Which was all too likely, 
as the room itself was swimming round and round 
in a blur. 

"I don't see why not," Matthew said, after think- 
ing it over. "If you feel up to it. Here's the in- 
vitation, be off at once and relax a little before- 
hand. It must be the wedding upset you. I declare, 
a wedding's as bad as a funeral." 


hour, gazing at the waterfowl on the pond and 

the dogs and tourists, so blithe and uncon- 
cerned, so idiotic. The world of the evening before, 
vast, empty, inhabited only by Gregory and me, 
had shrunk to its normal crowded self. From it, I 
had learned who and what my lover was, how he 
came to be here, facts that diminished him and 
made him oddly unreal. He, too, would have heard 
by now that I was Petra Lavin, a publisher's help, 
hoping of course to write, known to be rather wild 
and a frequenter of public houses. A short time 
ago we had embodied the mystery and beauty of 
life for each other, and here we were, classified 
and ticketed in the banal light of day. 


| wandered about St. Stephen’s Green for an 
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But when at last I entered the college building, 
the single thought in my head was that I should 
now see Gregory again. The reception room was 
packed already, but for me there was only one 
person in it. It was all I could do to keep my eyes 
from roaming about in search of him while I ex- 
plained my employer's absence to our disappointed 
host, and the excuse I made was feeble enough to 
sound rude. 

"Behind with his work! God help us, who isn't?" 
was the dry rejoinder. “Not that you aren't wel- 
come, Petra. Come now, lll introduce you to the 
guest of honor.” And he led the way through the 
seething mass to where Gregory stood, surrounded 
by clergy, nuns, and professors. 

He was a head taller than the tallest of them, 
and until we came close to him that was all that 
could be seen. I was unprepared for the new per- 
sona, having a mental picture of him dressed as he 
was the night before. A black suit and a clerical 
collar would have been disconcerting enough, but 
he was in the flowing medieval habit of some reli- 
gious order. The robe, the belt, the beads, the 
clumsy shoes, all helped underline the barrier be- 
tween us, and in spite of myself, that irrational 
malaise took hold of me once again. 

"This is Petra Lavin, Father," said our host. 
"She works for Matthew Dodd, the publisher, who 
was to be here but couldn't make it." 

"We met yesterday, at Martin Purcell’s wed- 
ding," Gregory replied, a touch of hoarseness in 
his gentle voice. The hand he offered was icy cold, 
on this blazing summer day, and there were the 
dark patches of sleeplessness under his eyes. 

"They are quite oid friends," the pestilential 
Mary Somers threw in. 

"Oh, indeed? Then you'll have plenty to talk 
about. Excuse me a moment, Father, I see the 
Press arriving." And he hurried away to deal with 
it. 

"You went to that wedding, Father? I hear it 
was very ... very way-out,” said one of the 
priests, smarming. “I hope you won't get a wrong 
impression of us." 

"Im sure Father saw nothing there that he 
wouldn't see better in England," remarked another, 
with a face like a clemched fist, small, angry, and 
red. 

"But we like to think that Ireland sets an ex- 
ample," said the first one, smugly. “Isn’t that our 
historic role? Would you say now, Father, that the 
Dark Ages were coming back?" 

"The world is in a mess all right," Gregory mur- 
mured. “But then it always has been." 

“I hear that no one in England today believes in 
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hell,” said the angry one. “Outside of the Irish 
missions, of course.” 

Gregory flinched at that. “Well, I do, for one,” 
he said, forcing a smile. “But indeed there is not 
the same emphasis on it now. The spirit of the 
time is against it.” 

“The spirit of the time! Since when did we 
bother with that?” barked the other. “There’s noth- 
ing but innovations.” 

"And it's you will teach us about them, Father," 
the first speaker put in, veering round in the Irish 
way. "It's a great privilege, having you here, and a 
great chance for us, too. Sure, what are we, in 
comparison with yourself? We've no learning at 
all." 

They put me in mind of those mongrel dogs 
down the country, fawning one moment, snarling 
the next, now taking a crafty nip from behind, 
now cringing if you only turned your head. But 
they belonged to Gregory's world, as I did not, 
and so did the nuns, with their plump sallow faces, 
their subdued and deferential manner. Their robes, 
the coarse buckled shoes they wore, spoke like his 
of long echoing passages and the smell of polish, 
of the refectory and edifying readings aloud, of the 
visitors’ parlor with the prie-dieu and the oleo- 
graph of the Pope. What the devil was I doing 
here at all? I had merely snatched at the chance of 
holding Matthew off, to avcid his confrontation 
with my visitor of the previous night. Now there 
was nothing to keep me, and with all my heart I 
longed to be alone. 


tried to slip away unnoticed. But he broke off 

in mid-sentence and followed, leaving the 
group to stare after him in surprise. Raising his 
voice, he called on me to stop, indifferent to what 
any of them might think: then, lowering it again 
as he caught up with me, he muttered, "Stay at 
home this evening," and without waiting for a re- 
ply, went back. 

"Stay at home this evening . . ." Of course. It 
was the familiar voice of authority. How on earth 
had I missed it before, when he put me right on 
the nuptial Mass in Davy Byrne's, and in the hall 
of my house, when he told me to leave the letters 
lying? The note of command was unmistakable, far 
removed from the childish domineering of the or- 
dinary male. It made a point without fear of con- 
tradiction, issued an order and took compliance for 
granted. 

But when, as night was falling, he eventually 
came to the ‘house, no trace of that appeared. It 


| waited until Gregory was talking and then 
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seemed to have been put aside with his monkish 
habit, he now being dressed in civilian wear again. 
He was full of anguish and self-abasement, heap- 
ing reproaches on himself, begging forgiveness of 
me, a man in torment such as I never had seen. 

"It was my fault, all my own fault," he said, 
knocking his breast in the ritual manner, his face 
twisted with pain. "And yet I could not help my- 
self. It was stronger than I. The devil entered into 
me and took possession. There is no accounting for 
it in any way else." 

I was all at sea with this kind of talk, and 
hardly knew what to say. 

“Nor could I have helped it,” I told him. “There 
was a tremendous mutual attraction that carried us 
both away. But I can't see things as you do. To 
begin with, I don't believe in the devil" For, 
shaken as I was, I clung to my own point of view. 

"Perhaps not," he answered wearily. “That 
doesn't prevent him existing." 

"And so, what we did was evil and wrong? 
Apart from your vows, that is? In itself?" 

"Horribly evil. Damnably wrong." And, burying 
his face in his hands, he began to sob. 

It was dreadful to see and hear it. I put my 
arms about him, fondled him, murmured endear- 
ments and consolations, as to a child. Gradually he 
became calm, and we sat side by side in the dark- 
ening room, holding hands without a word. 

Suddenly, as if it was torn from him, he burst 
out, "I love you, Petra, I love you. Oh my God, 
what shall I do?" 

He stared at me wildly, as if awaiting a magic 
solution, but I couldn't speak. All I had felt for 
him the evening before came flooding back, 
stronger than ever, with a sort of frenzy added. 
And then, like something decreed for us, we were 
in each other's arms again, and making love. For 
all the choice we had, we might have been two 
puppets. Afterwards we fell asleep, and dawn was 
breaking when we roused ourselves. Gregory went 
away, promising to return in the evening. 

"There's only one thing to be done," he said. 
"But we can't discuss it now." 

At the office, Matthew asked kindly after my 
health but said not a word about the reception. 
From that, and the quizzical look he gave me, I 
knew he realized who my nocturnal visitor had 
been. Even an outside lecturer is news in Dublin, 
city of non-happening, and Gregory's photograph 
had appeared in all the papers. But, decent fellow 
that he was, Matthew would never comment or put 
any questions. 

"There is only one thing to be done," Gregory 
resumed that night. He was composed but sorrow- 
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ful, and spent, like a man who has striven all day. 
"God has opened my eyes to the truth. I am not 
fitted to be a religious. What I believed was the 
calling was an illusion. Now I must secularize, and 
we must be married." 

This announcement fairly took my breath away. 
It was for all the world like a faithless husband 
who declares that he will seek a divorce, taking 
the other woman's approval for granted. Misin- 
terpreting my shocked expression, he went on, 
"Oh, it happens quite often these days. And better 
so than to carry on without a vocation." 

“But what about me?" I exclaimed. “I don’t 
want to be married at all. I certainly have no vo- 
cation for that!” 

Then it was Gregory’s turn to be shocked and 
dismayed. “You don’t want to be married?” he 
cried. “You are prepared to continue in sin, to the 
death of your soul?” 

“Oh, sin, death of my soul, vocations, the devil!” 
I said impatiently. “That is your vocabulary, not 
mine. I believe in none of it. What faith I ever 
had was lost a long while since.” 

“You may think so,” he said. “But Catholics 
don’t lose the Faith. They mislay it from time to 
time, that’s all. And, mislaid or not, it still remains 
true.” 

“Are you trying to convert me, or reconcile me, 
or whatever you call it?” 

“No, God will do that when He’s ready. But 
Petra, my darling, we must be married or say 
good-bye.” 

“Then it will have to be good-bye.” And I burst 
into tears at the thought, so precious had he be- 
come in this very short while. 

And it all ended up in our making love again, 
with Gregory in subsequent agonies of remorse. 


our regular last farewells, and in spite of 
them coming together. And for all my 
emancipated beliefs, the sense of wrongdoing grew 
on me, as if guilt were somehow contagious. Public 
opinion also played a part: by now half Dublin 
was talking about us, but, from the occasional digs 
or quips that reached my ears, it was clear that no 
one imagined, could ever imagine, how far we had 
gone. Indiscreet, unbecoming as our friendship was 
in the eyes of the world, no one imputed to us that 
last depravity; and the mere fact of having done 
what others deemed so unthinkable filled me, ra- 
tionalize as I would, with doubt and foreboding. 
One evening I sat by the window, staring out at 
the dusty trees and the dull brown water of the ca- 


4 it went on, both of us on the rack, saying 


nal with its islands of garbage. We had parted for- 
ever once more, a whole week had passed, and 
Gregory had not reappeared. But now he came 
hurrying down the road and turned in at the gate. 
As usual, I forgot everything else in the joy of 
seeing him, and I flew to open the door. As we 
went upstairs together, I realized that something 
momentous had happemed: he was relaxed, as if 
the furies no longer were at his heels, and yet ex- 
alted too, as if he had seen an angel. 

He began by asking me for a drink, which he 
never had done before. 

"You've heard me speak of Pieter Huysman. 
He's here in Dublin," he said next. “I’ve been talk- 
ing things over with him. He's the wisest man I 
know." 

That surprised me a good deal. Huysman was a 
Dutch priest, whose advanced and original views 
had brought him several times into conflict with 
authority. Gregory had spoken of him indeed as a 
friend of his, but as an amusing, lively black sheep 
rather than a fountain of wisdom. 

"[ told him of the sm into which I had fallen," 
Gregory went happily on. "And he questioned 
whether in fact it ought to be so described. For 
what was sin? Not something to be defined by rule 
of thumb. To sin was to thwart the purpose of 
God, so that before anything else we had to know 
what His purpose was, and this might not always 
be immediately plain. I was not to suppose it 
could be discovered by simply running away. All I 
had told him suggested that what had happened 
was meant to happen, for reasons beyond our 
grasp. It might, naturally, be a test of my strength. 
Or a warning that my proper course was to return 
to the world. But equally, perhaps, it was a far 
more subtle and complex plan, only to be realized 
by acceptance, not rejection, of what had befallen. 
Spiritual pride took many forms, and scruple often 
was one. His counsel, then, was to go forward with 
humble faith in the Divine wisdom, which would 
reveal itself in its own good time. And that is what 
I mean to do." 

Having delivered himself of this, he leaned back 
in his chair and asked for another drink. 

To me, of course, Father Huysman's summing- 
up was sheer galimatias: his vocabulary, like Greg- 
orys, meant nothing. And, as I listened, for a mo- 
ment I caught a glimpse of the gentle, charming 
Gregory's boundless egotism. None of it mattered, 
however, in the face of his declaration. The cruel 
tempest was over; unbelievably, we were sailing in 
calm waters. 

"Is it . . . is it the green light, then?” was all I 
managed to say. 





Via Dolorosa 


For the first time I heard him actually laugh 
aloud. "Well, my earthy Petra, you could put it 
like that. Now, will you give me something to eat? 
All this has made me hungry. And think of it, we 
have never yet had a meal together!" 

| scrambled some eggs and opened a bottle of 
wine, and we sat over it like a newly married pair, 
longing for each other and stil: in no hurry. After- 
wards we cleared away and Gregory helped wash 
up, humming a tune and dropping dishes like any 
normal man. Then we undressed in a tranquil, or- 
derly fashion and, all but melting with bliss, got 
into bed. And... 

And nothing. Nothing then, or ever after, noth- 
ing and nothing. Abelard himself was not more 
summarily rendered chaste. I daresay the psychia- 
trists could explain it, they come up with an an- 
swer to most things. But as I look back, time hav- 
ing passed, the worst of the pain being over, more 
and more the old and—as I imagined—empty 
myths or allegories seem to apply. It looks indeed 
as if, in the guise of Father Huysman, an angel 
had appeared to Gregory, an angel with a flaming 
sword; and what the fear of hell could not do, he 
had achieved with a blessing. [ 


A 
PLEASURE 
TREE 


In the tree that bears gold 
apples, the starlings keep 
drunken balance. Seven apples 
remain, spared by windstorms 
that have savaged orchards 
down to bare limbs and torn 
fields into windrows. A marvel: 
Seven apples have not fallen, 
but hang in these March rains 
like brown jewels, inside them 
the pulp turning to raw wine 
amber and ruby and cold as air. 


by Robley Wilson, Jr. 
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LOST ART 
OF 
CONSERVATIO 





by Donald E. Carr 


How much energy do we waste 

because of errors of design, duplications 
of function, faulty :nsulation, bureaucratic 
muddling, and mistaken assumptions 
about energy needs? And how much 
energy can we save by recognizing— 

and correcting—these errors? 


he twenty years from 1951 to 1971 were re- 
markable as the years when the price of en- 
ergy went down :n comparison with all other 
things we could buy. We seemed to be bathed in 
energy. Technologists sat up nights dreaming of 
new things to run with electricity. They developed 
a pogo stick that jumped on gasoline power. Any- 
one without a power mower might as well have 
wielded a scythe. Established in those two decades 
was the standard increase rate of 3.7 percent per 
year for total energy use. Then in 1973, when un- 
mistakable signs of fuel shortages and electrical 
brownouts had already been visible for eighteen 
months, the overall increase rate topped out at 4.8 
percent-the most power ever used by one nation 
in all history; so much more than other nations, or 
even all of Europe, tha: it may well stand up as an 
eternal champion record of power swinishness. 
What were some of the practices and con- 
trivances that led us tc waste 35 percent of the en- 
ergy we consumed, and how can we rebuild a con- 
servational society? 
"Building a conservational society": the key 


word is building, for in architecture the modern 
world has committed its worst sins, and yet, either 
by luck or brilliance, has accomplished its most 
promising breakthroughs. 


Buildings and houses 


Consider the luck or instinct of the ancient 
builders of the cave dwellings in Mesa "Verde, Col- 
orado. The dwellings face south, and in winter, 
when the sun is low, it shines directly on the 
adobe back walls, which store heat during the day 
and release it at night. In the summer, the sun 
strikes at the horizontal surface, where roofs of 
wood and grasses are set as insulation. Here are 
dwellings built by men and women who knew the 
essentials about solar energy. They should have 
gone one step further and discovered how to heat 
water with it. But they probably felt no deep need, 
as we do, for what Rupert Brooke called “the ben- 
ison of hot water." For this Denison we now pay 
dearly, since the heating of water is the largest 
single source of energy consumption in our homes. 

But in addition, America has become essentially 
a collection of high-rise commercial buildings, and 
the operation of these buildings consumes 50 per- 
cent of all the electric power produced in the 
United States. 

As June Stein of the Smithsonian Institution has 
emphasized, one could start the campaign of en- 
ergy economy in buildings at the cement mixer. 
Concrete gains strength for years after hardening; 
thus, if early strength specifications were relaxed 
below the standards now in force, a savings of 
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about 20,000 million kilowatt-hours per year wculd 
be achieved—enough to provide electric power for 
several million families. The relaxation of cement 
standards is associated in the public mind with 
city-hall skulduggery, but the disasters that have 
happened because of rotten building materials oc- 
curred because the materials met no standards at 
all, and were in fact never subjected to inspection. 

Cement-making itself is a hoggish industry, 
mainly because of the huge amount of heat needed 
to decompose limestone. The average fuel con- 
sumption in U.S. cement kilns is 1.2 million BTUs 
per barrel of cement. In most European plants, 
heat rejected from the kilns is used to preheat the 
limestone, with the result that the total fuel re- 
quirement is more than halved to about 550,900 
BTUs per barrel. An even more economic “rein- 
forced-suspension" preheater is used in Japan by 
the Onoda Cement Company. Only inertia and 
stubbornness explain why American cement com- 
panies cannot do better than they do. 

In the United States, the traditional way of fi- 
nancing buildings is based on first costs: what the 
owner pays at the time the building is comple:ed. 
Yet, in an energy-conscious society, the builcing 
designer as well as the sophisticated bank shculd 
think in terms of what has to be paid out in cash 
or in net energy over the lifetime of a building to 
keep it standing and to keep it providing in- 
expensive comfort and light for the people who 
work in it or live in it. 


The glass menagerie 


Ever since Lever House was built in Manhattan 
in 1952, buildings consisting primarily of glass 
have sprung up all over the nation—an unforturate 
example of the way architecture can go 180 de- 
grees wrong because of a vague desire to be chic 
and trendy. Glass is a notoriously poor insulator, 
and as far as keeping the heat out in summer or in 
during winter is concerned, the glass building is 
virtually a thermal sieve. Special high-metal, re- 
flective types of glass have been developed, but if 
you install them in your windows, you increase 
your neighbor’s air-conditioning bill, because you 
have in effect focused mirrors upon his build:ng, 
which may be mostly glass too. Then, if he also 
goes for high-reflective glass, you engage in battle. 

The answer, of course, lies in more expensive 
double-glazing, making every window of double 
panes, since the air sealed in between acts as a 
ESS Fa TE AGE TV EI A SE REFERT! RN 
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good insulator. (Even this tactic has limited useful- 
ness, however, because if the window is big 
enough, the air in the space between the panes has 
a sort of weather of its own. If it gets to moving 
around, like an imprisoned wind, it transmits heat 
or cold by the process of convection.) 

Office windows are seldom opened. Double- 
glazed office windows, one may say with some as- 
surance, are never opened. This is a pity because, 
as the architect Richard Stein points out, of the 
3100 hours a year that an average office building is 
occupied, at least 900 occur in the temperature 
range where untreated outside air can be used. 
Simply opening the windows would bring about a 
19 percent reduction in the use of energy for han- 
dling building air. But instead of letting in outside 
air, and the sound, perhaps, of birds as well as 
traffic, the modern skyscraper is built to be sealed 
in and afflicted with Muzak. 

Some improvements are visible and some obvi- 
ous first principles are still being applied. For ex- 
ample, it is axiomatic that a slab-shaped building 
will lose 20 percent less energy if the broad sides 
face north and south. And in Tempe, Arizona, the 
new municipal building has its glass walls slanted 
at a 45-degree angle to reduce the amount of the 
sun's heat that enters. Though few architects seem 
to realize it, the weather at the top of a high-rise 
building is quite different from the weather at 
street level. High winds up there not only produce 
four times as much pressure, but may blow down 
the side of the building at rates of 30 miles per 
hour. Clever advantage has been taken of this fact 
in the new Qantas building in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, which is specifically designed to encourage the 
air to rustle down and bring comfort to the street 
in summer. 

Although one can argue about the design of 
high-rise buildings—how they use their lighting sys- 
tems, how their huge capacities strangle a city's 
traffic, and how they look—there is no arguing 
about their essential superiority as energy con- 
servers, especially if living is combined with work- 
ing in them. High-rise population centers use much 
less energy than low-rise ones. (New York City 
uses only 138 million BTUs per capita per year, 
compared with an average of 255 million BTUs for 
the United States as a whole.) High-rise apart- 
ments of the same living capacity use 58 percent 
less gas and 40 percent less electricity than single- 
family homes. Because of the much higher heat 
loss occasioned by the greater ratio of surface to 
volume, a row of ranch houses needs two and a 
half times as much gas or heating oil as a residen- 
tial tower with the same floor space. 


In fact, with cleverly designed high-rise construc- 
tion we hear the first noises of a new urban trend 
that would revolutionize life-style as well as cut 
transportation energy uses to the bare bone. The 
Olympic Towers on Fifth Avenue was New York's 
first major project combining living and working 
space—a brilliant adventure pioneered by Chicago 
in its building of the 100-story Hancock Center. 
There one “commutes” (using a few watts of eleva- 
tor power and producing zero air pollution) from, 
say, the ninetieth floor, where one lives, to the for- 
tieth floor, where one works. Chicago’s Sears 
Tower, the tallest in the world, is also suitable as a 
combination town and city where one needs no au- 
tomobile for commuting. 


The facts of housing life 


Until very recently, if you insulated your home 
or place of business you paid an ad valorem tax 
on the insulation, whereas the heating or cooling 
costs were considered as untaxed operating ex- 
pense. This is in the same category of bureaucratic 
senselessness as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s insistence on railroads charging more freight 
per pound for scrap steel than for iron ore. 

Nothing pays off so fast in energy saving as in- 
sulation. If every house had six inches of fiber 
glass or its equivalent in the attic and three inches 
on the walls, Americans could save some 20 billion 
gallons of oil and over one trillion cubic feet of 
gas per year. One of the prime technical objects of 
insulation is to keep walls, floors, ceilings, and win- 
dows warm on the inside, not so much to prevent 
heat from leaving or enter- 
ing the house (although 
that is surely important) as 
to prevent your body from 
radiating heat to the sur- 
roundings. The rate of heat 
loss by radiation depends on the fourth power of the 
temperature difference between the radiating object 
and the target of radiation. 

If you are a regulation-sized adult, you give off 
about the same amount of heat as a 100-watt light 
bulb. But the rate at which heat radiates from 
your body and hits a wall depends much more on 
how cold the wall is than on how cold the air in 
the room is. The difference between inadequate 
and proper insulation in a temperate climate can 
amount to 40 percent of your fuel bill. Storm win- 
dows (double glazing) cut in half the heat loss 
from the windows and also cut in half the differ- 
ence between the air temperature in the room and 
the window temperature. 


The Lost Art of Conservation 


Much has been made of the unnecessary luxury 
of pilot lights for gas stoves or hot-water heaters. It 
is true that the pilot uses about one third of all the 
gas you consume on the stove, but in the winter- 
time it is an efficient source of space heat. In the 
summer an electric igniter is worthwhile. 

Turn off the energy-wasting drying cycle on your 
dishwasher. Dishes dry perfectly well at room tem- 
perature. As mentioned earlier, your water heater 
is the fiercest energy hound you control. Be sure to 
drain sediment from the bottom of it every month. 

In any central home heating system, the ten- 
dency is to work overtime to keep one problem 
room warm while the others are too warm. Study 
the problem room a bit. Maybe it would save 
money to close it off or boost it with a separate 
space heater. | 

Evergreen trees planted to form a windbreak 
slow the rate at which winter winds suck heat from 
your house. As for other greenery, if your lawn is 
going to be presentable, it must be fertilized. A 
fifty-pound bag of nitrate fertilizer takes a vast 
number of BTUs of hot na:ural gas to produce, 
and a lawn 10,000 feet square requires about five 
bags a season. When it has deigned to grow, it 
grows faster than your whiskers and takes half a 
million or more BTUs worth of gasoline to mow—a 
harvest that is thrown away. If Americans had 
sense, they would use their lawn space to grow 
vegetables. 

The central air-conditioner is an energy swine of 
huge dimensions. Air-cond:tioning energy now 
costs so much that prudent people are thinking of 
returning to the attic fan, which, in a well- 


The glass building is virtually a thermal sieve. 


insulated house, can provide summer comfort. An 
attic fan uses about 300 kilowatt-hours a year, 
whereas a central cooling system in a house 1500 
feet square may consume 4000 kilowatt-hours. Put 
awnings on the south side of the house, so you can 
open the shaded window when it's not too hot. 
Don't build a sunny patio next to the house, be- 
cause there will be a blast of heat from the flag- 
stones. On the other hand, the more plants or trees 
the better, since plants respire water and its evapo- 
ration gives a cooling effect along the house pe- 
rimeter. 

If you insist on buying an air-conditioner, first 
find out the energy efficiency ratio (EER). That is 
a number, cüstomarily guaranteed, obtained by di- 
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to help 
support 
America's 
colleges 


Ken. Katen earned $2,500 for his 
alma mater. After graduating from 
Pennsylvania State University, Ken 
decided to join Bethlehem Steel 
and enter our management-training 
program. Because of his decision, 
Penn State received a $2,500 eon- 
tribution from Bethlehem. (If Ken 
had attended a privately endowed 
university, our contribution would 
have been $5,000.) Under our aid- 
to-education program, established 
in 1953, Bethlehem has made un- 
restricted contributions to more 
than 250 colleges and universities. 





Ken Katen is a systems engineer 
for the Beth-Elkhorn Corporation, 
Jenkins, Ky., a coal-mining sub- 
sidiary of Bethlehem. 


Brown University is using part of 
a special, unrestricted grant from 
Bethlehem for undergraduate 
counseling. Some 8 per cent of 
Brown's enrollment is made up of 
minority students, admitted on the 
basis of their demonstrated ability 
and future promise. Dean John M. 
Robinson advises a special pro- 
gram of peer counseling and tutor- 
ing, and other activities, for these 
students. Objective: to help ease 
their transition into a predominantly 
white ecucational environment, so 
that they may fully realize their po- 
tential at Brown. This is an excel- 
lent example of how colleges and 
universities meet special needs with 


unrestricted grants. 


What one company is doing 
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Bethlehem 


Many colleges desperately need 
contributions. We hope you will consider 
theirneeds. 





Ed Snowden wanted a college 
education. We helped pay his tui- 
tion. Bethlehem's educational as- 
sistance program encourages our 
full-time, salaried employees to 
continue their education. The pro- 
gram provides full reimbursement 
for tuition costs of approved 
courses of study. Since its start 13 
years ago, 4,220 employees have 
taken advantage of the program. 
Ed Snowden, for example, earned 
his Bachelor of Science degree in 
science-education from Morgan 
State College while working full 
time in our Sparrows Point, Md., 
Steel plant. 


Ed Snowden is a community affairs 
representative in our Baltimore dis- 
trict office. 


When Lucile Haas gave Occiden- 
tal College $250, so did we. 
Bethlehem’s Program of Matching 
Grants to Education encourages 
our employees to contribute to col- 
leges and universities. For each 
dollar an employee gives (up to 
$2,000 in any calendar year), we 
make a matching grant of one dol- 
lar. In the past two years, 1,450 
Bethlehem employees gave to 325 
colleges and universities. Mrs. 
Haas, whose son Stephen is a 
graduate of Occidental College, 
was one of them. 


Lucile Haas is a secretary at Beth- 
lehem’s Torrance, Calif., Fabrica- 
ting Works. 


viding the number of BTUs cooling capacitv by 
the wattage (electric power required). A 10,000 
BTUs system that draws 1000 watts would have an 
EER of 10, which is satisfactory. Anything lower 
than this should be viewed with suspicion. Don't 
get a unit that's too big, because it cools the rooms 
so quickly that the compressor does not have time 
enough to work on its secondary chore—that cf de- 
humidifying the air. 


In the first five years of the 1970s, the energy 
consumed in this country by transportation 
amounted to about one quarter of the energy 


consumed for all purposes. 


An inspiring example of all-around energy 
streamlining is the Everett Barber demonstration 
house in Gilford, Connecticut. Heat from the re- 
frigerator coils and kitchen sewer are used to pre- 
heat the water for cleaning or bathing. Insulated 
shutters for the windows are closed at night. In the 
summer, air is allowed to circulate by convection 
(going where it wants to go) rather than being 
blown by a power-consuming fan. In the model 
home at Schnecksville, Pennsylvania, designed by 
Drexel University and the Franklin Institute, a 
closed-circuit water loop for helping with space 
heating makes the rounds of every appliance in the 
house that could be a source of wasted heat—the 
chimneys of the two fireplaces, the clothes dryer, 
and the heating-coil of the refrigerator. Insulated 
draperies are wired to open and close automati- 
cally so sunlight can be absorbed during the day 
and room heat conserved after dark. In this house 
the windows have triple panes of glass. 

The General Services Administration (GSA), an 
agency more or less under the aegis of Congress, 
has small, seven-story demonstration buildings at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and Saginaw. Michi- 
gan, where new ideas are being tried out. There 
are no windows at all on the north wall, whereas 


double-glazed window space on the other walls is . 


limited to 15 percent of the wall area. Different 
lighting systems are being tried out on the various 
floors, including one that has the lights built into 
the furniture. One floor has large windows to ex- 
periment with natural light. 

Perhaps the most crucial GSA experiment is de- 
signed to answer the question, Can janitors and 
scrubwomen work in the daytime without the 
clerks and vice presidents falling into water buck- 
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ets and tripping over somebody’s mop? This is not 
a frivolous issue, because in the metropolitan high- 
rise office buildings a large amount of energy goes 
into lighting up every story on the graveyard shift, 
when the custodial or clean-up work is normally 
performed. | 

The biggest landlord in New York City is Sam- 
uel J. Lefrak, who owns 60,000 apartments with 
250,000 tenants. A few simple conservation rules 
have, he claims, made him 
rich rather than bankrupt. 
In the first place, all wash- 
ing machines must use 
cold water (no exceptions 
whatever are allowed). I 
every apartment a piece o 
aluminum foil is place 
between the radiator a 
the cold wall so that h 
will be reflected back into the room. The radia 
are painted with enamel, since he finds that 
use of metallic or flat paint cuts down the 
ation by about 25 percent. 



































Conservation in industry 


American industry, until quite recently, has 
nonchalant about its housekeeping on energ 
ergy has been so cheap that out of every doll 
average manufacturer spent, only a nickel we 
energy. The value of energy saved was ofte 
than the cost of trying to save it. 

The scene has changed. Dow Chemical ha 
so far as to operate an infrared reconna 
helicopter above some of its plants, and dis 
such things as a heated sidewalk that so 
had forgotten to turn off. Some of the 
practices, however, were so stupid that the 
have been rectified without the spur given 
increase in the utility bill or the price of c 
example, in one large manufacturing pla 
first step in saving energy was to replace 
hundred broken windows, through which he 
refrigerated air had been leaking for years. 

Basic industries, such as steel—once the 
the country—were the worst offenders. In 
experts estimate that about 50 percent of the 
ter-cooled skidrails in American heat-drawin 
naces are fully insulated, compared with 90 pe 
in major steel plants abroad. Rolling mills 
years ago were scandals of wasted heat. In a 
cal mill in Pennsylvania, one day's survey discl 
that the men would open a furnace door to 
themselves, ruining the work. The huge end 
heated warehouse would be opened to let o 


little forklift (when one expected a gigantic statue 
of Baal to emerge, pulled by a thousand slaves). 
Workers maintained the furnace flame as hot as 
possible, oblivious to the tenets of flame manage- 
ment, i.e., to obtain the maximum BTUs per unit 
of fuel. The heat from the production facilities was 
vented outside, while separate and expensive 
equipment was used to heat the nearby office. 

Much wasted heat goes up the stacks. By in- 
serting a simple recuperator for recapturing stack 
gas heat from a radiant-fired tube and using it to 
preheat combustion air, it is easy to save 30 per- 
cent of the fuel used im many direct heating opera- 
tions. The cost is about equivalent to installing a 
grate in a fireplace. 

In many industrial operations, such as vacuum 
furnaces, the manager seems to be unaware of the 
fact that heat transfer from the fuel charge to the 
furnace wall is necessarily by radiation in entirety. 
Through the use of specially designed antiradiative 
insulation and other simple changes, the fuel re- 
quirements can be reduced by 75 percent. 

Sometimes a manufacturer is prevented from 
saving energy by the bureaucracy. Many steam op- 
erations, such as paper pulping, paper drying, and 
the vulcanizing of rubber, require low-quality 
steam (steam of low pressure and low tempera- 
ture). Now, unless your plant is adjacent to an op- 
eration that has low-quality steam as a by-product, 
you might as well put in a boiler and cook up 
some high-grade steam. You can put this through 
a turbine, get enough electric power for any of 
your other factory operations, and still use the low- 
grade steam from the turbine exhaust for your spe- 
cific requirements (e.g. paper pulping). It usually 
turns out that the generator, in order to produce 
enough low-grade steam, puts out more power 
than the manufacturer can use, commonly three or 
four times. It thus appeared that the teaming up of 
paper plants with power generators could lead to a 
highly efficient expansion in overall electrical ca- 
pacity. In the 1920s and early 1930s, when people 
had more gumption than they had excess power, 
several large paper companies did just this. The 
Department of Justice promptly stepped in, and in 
a series of court suits, asked the paper companies 
to decide whether they were in the paper business 
or in the electric power business. 

Since the lush days of the 1950s and 1960s, in- 
dustry in general has focused so much attention on 
energy conservation that Du Pont's energy consult- 
ing division, which works on problems of other 
companies, reports a 300 percent increase in busi- 
ness in 1974. Sometimes, in a quest for energy sav- 
ings, you get a new insight into an old process. 


The Lost Art of Conservation 


One excellent example is RCA's Coronet Indus- 
tries, which for years had used hot-air “dryers” 
(they thought) at their Dalton, Georgia, plant to 
stick the foam and latex backings onto carpets. In 
fact, their chemists found the warm air was not 
drying anything. The heat in the air was setting off 
a curing process. In genuine drying it is the vol- 
ume of air that counts, but in curing it is only the 
temperature. They had been heating about five 
times as much air as they needed to. 

The average American farmer is incompetent in 
those very areas of modern agriculture where we 
pride ourselves on being leaders. A recent survey 
of gasoline-powered farm tractors in several mid- 
western states showed that three quarters of them 
were in such poor shape, because of neglected 
maintenance, that they could develop only a 
shockingly low percentage of their rated horse- 
power. 

Other needless power wastage on the American 
farm comes from excessively deep plowing (eleven 
inches when seven would do the job, except in the 
case of peanuts) and chopping forage to a finicky 
one eighth of an inch, as if we were feeding tooth- 
less animals. 

On big, sophisticated farms the situation is dif- 
ferent. These large, better-managed agricultural 
ventures represent precisely the kind of “agribusi- 
ness” that the majority of smailhold farmers resent, 
but from the energy viewpoint the question is, Can 
we afford the small, sloppy farms? 


The wasted miles 


In the first five years of the 1970s, the energy 
consumed in this country by transportation 
amounted to about one quarter of the energy con- 
sumed for all purposes. 

A few numbers on passenger miles per gallon of 
fuel, compiled by the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, are of interest, since they emphasize the 
importance of sharing the ride. In the early 1970s, 
traveling expensively by the B747 jumbo jet (60 
percent capacity) added up tc 22 passenger miles 
per gallon. For an average automobile (sedan) the 
corresponding figure was 32 passenger miles to the 
gallon, reflecting the fact that the average car ride 
took place with only two people in the car, while 
during commuting, 56 percent of the automobiles 
were occupied only by the driver. The average 
commuter train gets 100 passenger miles to the 
gallon—figured as diesel fuel—the large bus 125, 
and the two-decker suburban train 200 passenger 
miles to the gallon. 

If we won't car-pool, and if we won't or can't 
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use mass transportation, can we at least get more 
mileage from the gallon? 

Yes, you can get 297.731 miles per gallon, the 
equivalent of going from New York to Los An- 
geles on about 10 gallons. But you have to follow 
along the lines prescribed by the economy cham- 
pion Ben Visser: first, tear your car apart. Throw 
away the frame, transmission, springs, shock ab- 
sorbers, and rear axle. Construct a brand-new 
frame with the rear wheels side by side in the cen- 
ter, where the trunk was located. Put the motor in 
where the back seat used to be, and connect it to 
the rear wheels with a long bicycle chain. Pump 
up the tires to eight times normal pressure and be 
sure the tires are worn treadless. Replace the car- 
buretor with a motor-scooter version. Remove the 
fan, water pump, and generator. Wrap the engine 
in six layers of insulation to seal in the heat. Sit in 
the center so that you rest on the single axle and 
two simple key bearings. Replace all grease with 
thin oil. (You should now be able to push your 
hideous skeleton. of a once bonny automobile 
around with one hand.) 

When you drive this apparition, you will have 
only high gear left. Accelerate to precisely 16.5 
miles per hour. Shut off the engine and coast down 
to seven miles per hour before starting over again. 
If you want, you can whistle "California, Here I 
Come!" remembering that you will get there in 
about three weeks of nonstop driving. 

Visser has improved fuel economy from about 
13 to nearly 300 miles per gallon, merely by reduc- 
ing road friction, air resistance, and friction in the 
transmission of power from the engine to the 
wheels. At the speeds involved, one could probably 
get by on two cylinders. If special, very high oc- 
tane fuel is used, the compression ratio could be 
upped to about 10 to 1, which would greatly in- 
crease the thermal efficiency. I would predict that 
Ben Visser, with such further refinements, could 
wind up at around 350 miles to the gallon. 

In the 1975 model year, most cars went up 
about l5 percent in mileage, averaging city and 
highway driving. Whereas former methods of pol- 
lution control penalized fuel economy, the use of 
catalysts in the exhaust allowed more precise tun- 
ing of the engine. However, the catalysts may re- 
sult in a more dangerous type of pollution and can 
be regarded as only a temporary answer to the 
older problems. 

On looking at the tests on 1975 models, one is 
struck by the discrepancy between imported and 
domestic cars, both of which have to meet the 
same emission standards. Foreign.cars and sub- 
compacts dominated the competition' for economy. 
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In fact, the top-twelve list for mileage per gallon in 
both city and highway driving did not include a 
single American-made car. The Datsun B210 was 
best in both kinds of driving, with 39 miles per 
gallon on the highway and an almost incredible 27 
miles per gallon under simulated city-traffic condi- 
tions. (This is all the more astonishing since, except 
for the special California model, the Datsun does 
not use a catalyst, but meets EPA exhaust specifi- 
cations by blowing extra air in the exhaust mani- 
fold and partially recycling exhaust vapors to re- 
duce the formation of nitrogen oxides.) 

Following fairly closely were two Volkswagen 
models, the Rabbit and the Sirocco, while other 
German and Japanese sub-compacts trailed not too 
far behind. The best showing in city driving for an 
American car was that of the Chevrolet Vega sub- 
compact at 22 miles per gallon (13th), while on the 
highway the AMC Gremlin showed a fairly good 
30 miles per gallon (17th) and is notable for being 
the only six-cylinder car among the front-runners. 

Detroit reluctantly accepted the fact in 1974 
that the car-buying public had its eyes on smaller 
cars, because there is—comparatively speaking—no 
profit in sub-compacts.* Detroits response was to 
fancy up the little cars, making normally optional 
equipment standard, and upping the price so much 
that sub-compacts turned out to cost as much as 
the "intermediates" of the year before. People de- 
cided to drive the old car for at least another year. 

The 1976 models, however, reflect a radical change 
in the attitude of Detroit toward achieving fuel 
economy. According to EPA figures, the 1976 cars 
average 12.8 percent better fuel economy than the 
1975 models, and 26.6 percent better than in 1974. 
Moreover, for the first time, an American car, the 
Chevette by Chevrolet, topped, the economy list. 

In a time of concern about fuel economy of cars, 
a plague of hucksters has appeared, selling gim- 
micks—typically “miracle” attachments to the car- 
buretor. Some of them, such as the "catalytic car- 
buretor screen,” show some benefit, not by 
"catalysis," but by achieving more even distribu- 
tion of fuel to the cylinders. Real improvements in 
economy, however, require direct injection or some 
other fundamental change in combustion philoso- 
phy. In the meantime, slower driving means more 
mileage. This is especially true for big cars, and 
even more so for trucks. The fantastic argument by 
truckers that, because of transmission inefficiency, 


they lose economy below 60 mph is sheer rubbish. 


*Except for materials (a much lower fraction of the total than 
labor), the manufacturing costs for all sizes of American cars 
are about the same; hence both the maker and the dealer have 
prospered by selling relatively big, expensive cars. 
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p Gallinya, Italian, French, English. More 
| than 70 languages and nearly 200 dialects 
—' are spoken in Ethiopia. 
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— ourcustoms and traditions. 


S Ethiopia. Our airline is an integral part of 


__ Athens to Ethiopia and other African 






In Ethiopia, 
we speak many languages. ^ 


From Massawa on the Red Sea to 
music of many tongues. Amharic, Tigrinya, 


But our universal language is the smile. 
It is the warmth of all Ethiopia. 

Weare proud of our country. Of its green f$ 
valleys and cool plateaus. Of itscrispair {i 
and comfortable climate. We are secure in $ 
our heritage. In our 30 centuries of L 


And we are confident of our present. 
Confident that today's Ethiopia rewards 
its visitors with natural beauty and man- 
made marvels. From the churches of 
Lalibela, hand-hewn out of living rock in 
the 12th century, to the medieval castles 
of Gondar. From the monolith steles 
thrusting to the skies of Axum, to the 
majestic plunge of the Blue Nile over -< 
Tisisat Falls. Our Ethiopia is adventure “3 
and discovery and modern amenities. 

Pride, security, confidence. These are 
the reasons we smile. We like you. We feel 
that you will like us and our Ethiopia. 

Come. Visit us. Talk with your Travel 
Agent. Fill out our coupon and we will 
send you more information about 
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At these speeds a truck's fuel economy depends al- 
most entirely on air resistance, and this increases as 
the cube of the speed. 


The great recycle experiment 


Practical conservationists in this country have 
been interested in recycling garbage, sewage, and 
trash for several decades, and the Chinese have 
done it for about 5000 years. Early in the Ameri- 
can campaign for cleaning up, in the 1950s, one 
discouraging discovery was that trash collection 
and classification costs a lot of money. The state of 
Michigan discovered that picking up beer cans 
scattered beside highways costs thirty cents a can. 
Oregon decided that the only answer was to make 
nonreturnable cans and bottles illegal. Los Angeles 
halfheartedly experimented with compelling citi- 
zens to classify the garbage and trash before col- 
lection. The recovery of energy and recycling solids 
has finally started in this country, notably in St. 
Louis and the state of Connecticut. And even sew- 
age, which has so long been swept under the rug 
in North America, is now being looked upon as a 
source of methane, the main constituent of natural 
gas. 

In the 1930s, sewage plants commonly used their 
own effluvia, so-called “digester gas," to fuel en- 
gines for agitators, com- 
pressors, and the like. The 
plants switched to natural 
gas when it became avail- 
able, because the digester 
gas was slightly corrosive, 
containing, in addition to 
methane, some hydrogen 
sulfide, carbon dioxide, and water vapor. The 
plants are switching back again, since even with 
the cost of extraction of the acid impurities, it is 
now cheaper than natural gas. Sanitation plants in 
Orange County, California, have been burning di- 
gester gas since 1966. 

Methane is also formed in the course of time by 
bacterial decomposition of garbage in the landfills, 
and since the start of the smog furor, the Los An- 
geles area has used landfills for garbage disposal. 
The Pacific Gas and Electric Company plans to 
tap such sites for methane, and, in fact, NRC 
Technology, Inc. has been draining gas from shal- 
low wells at the Palos Verdes landfill for several 
years. 

If the equivalent of natural gas can be recovered 
from human excrement, it can be recovered from 
animal excrement even more conveniently. Individ- 
ual farmers and big feedlot operators have lately 


The Lost Art of Conservation 


realized this. A single farmer in Indiana, for in- 
stance, pumps the manure from his eighty cattle 
into a closed tank, lets the anaerobic bacteria go to 
work, and recovers forty cubic feet of gas a day, 
which is enough to heat his ten-room house all 
winter. At the other extreme, the Monfort Com- 
pany of Greeley, Colorado, the largest cattle feed- 
lot operator in the world, has completed a $4 mil- 
lion plant to gasify the manure at the rate of four 
million cubic feet per day. 

Yet excrement may be more valuable as a ferti- 
lizer. A large-scale experiment in the use of sewage 
is taking place in Muskegon County, Michigan, 
where raw sewage is collected at the Lake Michi- 
gan end of the county, pumped fifteen miles east 
to be treated bacterially in aerated lagoons, stored 
in larger lagoons to allow the solids to settle out, 
then used to spray-irrigate 1000 acres of corn. The 
percolate from the spray is ccllected in wells and 
underdrains and returned to Lake Michigan as 
what is claimed to be the cleanest effluent water in 
the country. The dried sludge from the settlers is 
used to improve the tilth of the soil. One fly re- 
mains in this ointment. The Department of Agri- 
culture has pointed out that in cases such as 
Muskegon County, where the sewage contains in- 
dustrial as well as human wastes, the spectacular 
increase of corn yields to 176 bushels per acre is 


Sewage, which has so long been swept under the 
rug in North America, is now being looked upon as 


a source of methane. 


accompanied, after about two years, by an equally 
spectacular increase of heavy metals in the grain 
(copper, lead, chromium, zinc. mercury, and cad- 
mium). The multiplication may be as high as a 
factor of 20, and this is worrisome when the grain 
is used almost entirely for fattening cattle. 


Garbage to fuel 


Most garbage in this country is a mixture of ma- 
terial that is combustible as is (paper), combustible 
when dried (food wastes), metal, and glass. Con- 
necticut is initiating a disposal system in Bridge- 
port. Sixty trailer trucks bring the refuse from five 
transfer stations to the $30 million plant, dumping 
the waste into a sunken storage area. From storage 
it passes through industrial shredders where heavy- 
duty magnets extract the iron or steel. Then it goes 
to classifier towers where blowers and vacuums 
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separate the light from the heavy residue (mostly 
glass). The light portion is put through drvers, 
from which it emerges as a confetti-like, low-sulfur 
fuel burned as a supplement to fuel oil in the boil- 
ers of a nearby electrical utility plant. Ten plants 
similar to the Bridgeport prototype are planned 
around the state. Connecticut is justifiably proud 
of this program. When it is completed, they will 
have disposed of a nuisance and gained energy 
and the bonus of scrap steel and glass. 

The privately owned Union Electric Company of 
St. Louis is converting two of its coal-fired plants 
to allow them to burn 7500 tons per day of or- 
ganic garbage generated by the city and six sur- 
rounding counties. The mixture will consist o^ 80 
percent coal and 20 percent dried garbage. Again, 
there is a pollution bonus, for the garbage is low 
in sulfur. Because each ton of garbage contains 150 
pounds of recoverable steel and twenty pounds of 
other metals, the utility will sell scrap metal. Fi- 


This year West Germany expects 25 percent of its 
total population to get electricity from garbage. 


nally, it will take over the dumping fees that the 
sanitation department had to pay for landfill or in- 
cineration. By 1977, Union Electric estimates, gar- 
bage will replace 6 percent of its boiler coal. (The 
Dutch have been using garbage to produce steam 
heat and electricity for over fifty years. Copenha- 
gen and Paris have been using similar systems al- 
most as long. This year West Germany expects 25 
percent of its total population to get electr city 
from garbage.) 

Aside from the energy yield, we are running out 
of ways for disposing of solid waste. Each person 
in America generates, per year, an estimated toa of 
solid waste that would occupy a pile nine feet 
square and thirteen feet high. That means a total 
of 4000 billion pounds of garbage, now costing, de- 
pending on where you live, from $2 to $13 a ton, 
including a considerable proportion of energy, to 
get rid of. Chicago and Akron have run ou: of 
landfill space. Miami, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Oklahoma City have a year or so to go. 

Recycling plants are planned or under construc- 
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tion in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Baltimore, San Diego, Detroit, 
Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Buffalo, Memphis, 
Rochester, Albany, Knoxville, Akron, and Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

If the nation as a whole, including the small 
cities and towns where there is the greatest need 
for relief, could recycle, we could conserve the 
equivalent of 290 million barrels of oil per year, 
recover up to $1 billion worth of metals, and 
forget about our desperate solid waste disposal 
problem. 


The nodding of heads 


The Ford Foundation has produced a book en- 
titled A Time to Choose: America’s Energy Future 
(Ballinger, 1974). The gist of the book's conclusions 
is that: (1) mandatory and gradually increasing 
standards on automobile fuel economy should be 
established (at 30 miles 
per gallon, the study em- 
phasizes, cars would be 
people-movers as efficient 
as present mass transit sys- 
tems); (2) financial in- 
centives should be set up 
for more efficient heating 
and cooling of buildings; (3) regulatory and tax 
policies should be revised to eliminate promotional 
rates and subsidies (e.g., electric rates should no 
longer include discounts for large users; in fact, 
higher rates should be charged on account of the 
higher costs of peaking power) (4) until con- 
servation is well under way, we should forget 
about new and exotic sources of power. 

This line of thought had little appeal for former 
Secretary of the Interior Rogers Morton, who 
called these conservation blueprints “fancy foot- 
work with computers." In spite of Morton's alleged 
temperamental distaste for mandatory conservation 
measures, the Fuel and Energy Administration's 
recent "Project Independence Blueprint" contains 
recommendations practically identical to those of 
the Ford Foundation. Conservation tricks of one 
kind or another could reduce the yearly rate of in- 
crease in demand for energy to around 2 percent, 
and by 1985 the consumption of energy in the 
United States would be 12 quadrillion BTUs less 
than at the present rate of burning things. O 
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There are times 
when only 
the very best 


A birthday. 

Happy homecoming. 

Welcome to fatherhood. 

The Holiday season. 

Bon voyage. 

Welcome to the neighborhood. 
Thank you. 

Father's Day. 

An anniversary. 


... these are just some of the 
times you instinctively feel the 
gift should be equal in every 
way to the thought. You wish 
the best; you give the best. 


W hat is best? 


We'd like to give you an easy 
answer. We'd like to say that 
Maker's Mark is the finest 
whisky to come out of 
Kentucky. 

But Bill Samuels, our 
president, won't let us say it. 

He says there's no such thing 
as a universal “best” in whisky 
— that it's always a matter of 
personal taste. 

We do know this, Bill set out 
to make the very best whisky 
he knew how — and as a fourth 
generation Kentucky distiller, 
he knew how. 


will do. 


And in his own eyes, he 
succeeded. In other words, he 
believes Maker’s Mark is the 
best Kentucky whisky to be 
had at any price. And we can 
say that there’s a large and 
steadily growing number of 
people who agree with him. 

There is no way our little 
distillery can put up enough 
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Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Maker’s Mark Distillery, Loretto, Ky., 
Ninety Proof-Fully Matured. 








Maker’s Mark to go around 
everywhere. So you may not 
be able to find it the first place 
you try — but that’s another 
reason whv those who receive 
a bottle will value it all the 
more. 


Just for giving? 


So far, we haven't touched on 
those times when you yourself 
might feel especially deserving. 
All we can say is this: Try a 
bottle of Maker's Mark. There's 
a good chance you will consider 
it the best you've ever tasted. 
And if so, you'll be all set for 
those times when only the very 
best will do. 


You're invited... 

... to visit our little restored 
distillery on Star Hill Farm. 
It’s the only one in Kentucky 
to be entered in the National 
Register of Historic Places. 
We think you might enjoy 
“discovering” it in the rolling 


— Bluegrass countryside near 
^ Loretto. Meanwhile, our 


full-color folder offers you 
an armchair tour. Write for 
your free copy. 


HAZARDS 
ON THE WAY 
TO IHE 
MIDDLE AGES 





by Barbara Tuchman 


A historian sets out in search of a “verray 
parfit gentil knight," and encounters 
many surprises along the road. 


he problem of writ- 
ing a book laid in 
the Middle Ages— 
specifically in France 
in the second half of 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury—is that one can 
never be certain of 
achieving a likeness 
that is valid. At 600 
years’ distance the Middle Ages gleam like a fairy- 
tale castle on a glass hill, and at the foot is an 
abyss. The gap in received ideas between then and 
now—in habits of thought, conduct, politics. be- 
liefs—is so wide as to make it virtually impossible 
to leap across, impossible for the historian to be 
sure of understanding what motivated people of 
that time, impossible to be sure of describing it as 
it really was. 

My object is to try to portray fifty years of a tor- 
mented and disintegrating society in which ! see 
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reflections of our own. A particular person's life is 
used for purposes of narrative and focus. The fifty 
years are those that followed the Black Death of 
1348-1350, the most lethal disaster of recorded his- 
tory, so far. The person in question is not a king 
or queen or sovereign or royalty of any kind, be- 
cause they are too special and too often used; nor 
a commoner, because commoners’ lives in most 
cases were not wide-ranging enough, nor individ- 
ually sufficiently documented; nor a cleric or saint, 
such as Catherine of Siena, for instance, because 
they are outside my comprehension. So I am left 
with a noble: his name is Enguerrand de Coucy 
VII, and he is ideal for the purpose. Except for a 
single article published in 1939, nothing has ever 
been written about him in English, and there is no 
formal biography in French either, except for a 
doctoral thesis of 1890 that exists only in longhand 
manuscript, and French script at that. 

I read this in Paris, under the eaves on the top 
floor of the Ecole de Chartes, somewhat hampered 
by parsimony with electric light. Actually, while it 
filled out certain episodes, it did not contain very 
much that I had not already found, and the one 
thing I really wanted, the author’s list of sources, 
was missing. It might not have helped in any case, 
because one of the afflictions of French history is 
that certain sources available to earlier historians 
have since disappeared, many destroyed in the 
French Revolution and others in World War I. 


Some Coucy documents originating with the 
Crown exist in the national collections, and key 
documents such as his will and his religious foun- 
dations exist in print. But no local Coucy archive 
survives, partly because Mazarin destroyed most of 
the castle during the Fronde, and the Germans in 
1917 blew up what was left. 

Nevertheless, Enguerrand VII is a perfect sub- 
ject, because from the time his mother died in the 
Black Death to his own marvelously appropriate 
death in the culminating fiasco of knighthood that 
closed the century, his life was as if designed for 
the historian. He suppressed the peasant revolt 
called the Jacquerie. He married the eldest daugh- 
ter of King Edward HI of England, thereby acquir- 
ing double allegiance of great historical interest. 
He freed his serfs in return for due payment. He 
campaigned three times in Italy, conveniently at 
Milan, Florence, and Genoa, and became the 
Crown's Italian expert. He commanded an army of 
brigand mercenaries, the worst scourge of the age, 
in an effort to lead them out of the country like 
the Pied Piper. He picked the right year to revisit 
England, 1376, the year of Wycliffe's struggle, the 
Good Parliament, and the death of the Black 
Prince, at whose deathbed he was present. He was 
escort for Emperor Charles IV at all the stage 
plays, pageantry, and festivities during the imperial 
visit to Paris. He was chosen for his eloquence and 
tact to negotiate with the urban rebels of Paris in 
1382, and at a truce parley with the English at 
which a member of the opposite team just hap- 
pened to be Geoffrey Chaucer. He was agent or 
envoy to the Pope, the Duke of Brittany, and other 
difficult characters in delicate situations. He was a 
patron and friend of Froissart, and owned the old- 
est surviving copy of the Chronicle. His castle was 
celebrated in a poem by Deschamps. He assisted at 
the literary competition for the Cent Ballades, of 
which his cousin, the Bastard of Coucy, was one of 
the authors. On the death of his. father-in-law, 
King Edward, he returned his wife and the Order 
of the Garter to England. His daughter was “di- 
vorced at Rome by means of false witnesses” by 
her dissolute husband. He commanded an overseas 
expedition to Tunisia. He founded a monastery at 
Soissons. He testified at the canonization process of 
Pierre de Luxembourg. At age fifty he was chal- 
lenged to a joust by the Earl of Nottingham, Earl 
Marshal of England, aged twenty-three, as the per- 
son most fitting to confer “honor, valor, chivalry, 
Cm a a as ctl 
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This essay is drawn from a lecture before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 





and great renown” on a young knight (though 
from what I can gather, Coucy was too busy to 
bother with him). He was of course in the King’s 
company at the sensational mad scene when 
Charles VI went out of his mind, and at the ma- 
cabre Dance of the Savages afterward. It was his 
physician who attended the King and who later or- 
dered his own tomb effigy as a skeleton, the first of 
its kind in the cult of death. Finally, as “the most 
experienced and skillful of all the knights of 
France,” he was a leader of the last Crusade, and 
on the way to death met the only medieval experi- 
ence so far missing from his record, an attested 
miracle. In short, he supplies leads to every sub- 
ject—marriage and divorce, religion, insurrection, 
literature, Italy, England, besides, of course, war 
and politics. For more about my remarkable 
friend, you will have to wait for my book, which is 
a long time off. 


am not happy with 
history in categories— 
intellectual, military, 
economic, or other. 
C. V. Langlois’ book 
Connaissance de la 
Nature au Moyen 
Age contains a state- 
ment of purpose 
which I should like 
to adopt: he wanted to find and reveal “what were 
the aspects of contemporary life; the ordinary and 
general manner of living, of thinking, acting, feel- 
ing? The customs, habits, beliefs, prejudices? In 
short, what was the material, moral, and in- 
tellectual atmosphere in which men of that time 
were plunged?” 

The difficulty is that the mental and moral furni- 
ture of the period is so different from ours as to 
create what seems like a different civilization. 

The main barrier, I believe, is the Christian reli- 
gion as it then was: the air, the law, the matrix of 
medieval life, pervasive, ubiquitous, inescapable, in 
fact, compulsory. Chivalry—meaning the set of 
ideas comprising loyalty, honor, prowess, courtesy, 
largesse, and so-called courtly love—is another bar- 
rier, for chivalry was really the politics and, at 
least for the noble estate, the manners of the time. 
Both these sets of ideas were taken for granted— 
though not without dissent—and, at the same time, 
were normally and regularly violated every day by 
everyone to whom they applied. To do otherwise 
was impossible, because the Church set itself, at 








least in theory, against the natural instincts of sen- 
sual man and of economic man, and chivalry was 
a glorious ideal that honored man's self-image 
more than it suited his daily habits. The persistent 
medieval gap between ideas and practice makes a 
difficult passage for the historian, not unlike a pas- 
sage through one of those tunnels of distorting 
mirrors and sliding floors in an amusement park. 


hat is the overall 
problem, bu: I 
should like to men- 
tion some lesser haz- 
ards: to begin with, 
what might be called 
"swimming data," 
that is to say, dates, 


money, numbers. no- 
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other such factors, which ought to be definite, but 
in the Middle Ages are anything but. People sigh 
when one mentions dates, but they are basic; if 
one does not know what precedes and what fol- 
lows, one cannot know cause and effect, and one 
cannot tell a story. Medieval records do not make 
it easy. 

The year began at Easter, which means that the 
time between January | and Easter, whenever that 
was, is not what we think it was; but whether it 
was the year before or the year after is a running 
enigma. You have to know when Easter fell, which 
might have been at any time between March 22 
and April 22; but in the case of official English 
documents, it doesn't matter, because they used the 
regnal year dating from the first year of the cur- 
rent king's reign (ah, but what month did it begin? 
There's a trap). On the continent, some chanceries, 
but not all, used the papal year. If a chronicler 
placed an event, let us say, on March 30, 1356 
(which, by the way, he never does, for reasons to 
be explained), and if Easter came before March 
30, the year is 1356; but if not, it is 1357. Depend- 
ing upon what month Edward III began his reign, 
1356 is either 29 Edward or 30 Edward, or, put the 
other way around, if a document is dated 30 Ed- 
ward, does it refer to 1356 or 1357? God alone 
knows what year it is in Avignon. 

However, a chronicler never does mention 
March 30 or any date by number, but speaks 
rather of the day before St. John the Baptist's Day, 
or two days after the Nativity of the Virgin, or the 
Monday after Epiphany, or the third Sunday in Lent. 
This requires a list of saints' days at hand as well 





as a list of the days when Easter fell; the one I 
used, called the Trésor de. Chronologie, unaccount- 
ably had blanks for. 1347, 1356, 1364, and 1369. 
How come? Did Easter just wander off and get lost? 

The result of all this is to confuse not only histo- 
rians but the inhabitants of the fourteenth century 
themselves, who rarely if ever agree on the same 
date for any event. 

Let me tell you about money; it is worse. The 
fourteenth century used the florin, the ducat, the 
livre. the pound, the ecu, and the franc, all of 
which apparently were based on the Roman 
pourd, shilling, and pence system, with the pound 
supposedly containing 3.5 grams of gold. But wait, 
there is money in coin and money of account, 
which expresses value, not weight, and they no 
longer match. What's more, the various gold coins, 
florims, etcetera, which presumably once equaled 
each other, no longer match because one or an- 
other gets debased in gold content. They now seem 
to hover at about one fifth of a pound sterling (but 
why sterling, when we thought the standard was 
gold? I can't answer that), except for the livre 
tourmois, of which six equal one florin. What's 
tournois? Well, the French used both a livre parisis 
and a livre tournois, four of one equaling five of 
the other, and even occasionally a livre bordelais, 
meaning, I suppose, from Bordeaux, although Bor- 
deaux was of course held by the English. Com- 
pared to French money, as was once said of a par- 
ticularly slippery statesman, an eel is a leech. 

Philip VI and Jean II devalued the currency so 
ofter that they wore out the livre and took to coin- 
ing the ecu, which was worth about two or three 
sous (or shillings), except that another authority, 
according to my notes, says it was worth 22.5 sous. 
No sooner has one become adapted, if not re- 
signed, to the ecu, when out of nowhere appears a 
new character called the mouton d'or. In the case 
of a bishop's ransom in 1358, the sum was fixed at 
9000 ecus d'or, plus fifty silver marks, plus one 
good warhorse valued at 100 moutons d'or. Why, 
in God's name, three currencies? Why marks, all of 
a sudden? 

Fcr a while I thought the mouton d'or might be 
something like today's—or yesterday's—English 
guinea: a pound and a little bit more to confuse 
the tourist, except that this could not be right, be- 
cause when the word "gold" is attached, it implies 
an actual coin. Like the question whether the insides 
of cathedrals were painted, which I pursued for a 
long time, the mouton d'or was one of those prob- 
lems about which no one seemed certain. 

Medievalists on the whole are kind, helpful, 
friendly people, except for a regrettable tendency 


to reply to any questior, *That's not my period." I 
am deeply indebted. to many of them for answers 
that genuinely illuminate a problem, but they are 
tremendous specialists who do not like to peek 
over the walls of their specialty. They study life in 
sharply sliced sections—monasticism, land tenure, 
banking and credit, pilgrimages, or whatever—and 
in the process they learn a vast amount that is in- 
valuable to those of us who come after. But a haz- 
ard of the process, I think, is losing curiosity about 
life as a whole. 


ne of my questions 
was about the chas- 
tity belt: to what ex- 
tent was it really a 
device in normal use, 
or was it, despite the 
one or two alleged 
examples in mu- 
seums,. more of a lit- 
erary fancy? I asked 
the author of a scholarly and indispensable work 
nominally on contraception but actually covering 
many aspects of sexual theory and customs. He 
said he knew nothing about the chastity belt; when 
pressed, he said that that was not his subject; he 
was concerned with people who wanted sex, not 
those who wanted to avoid it. Now there is special- 
ization for you. 

In the case of Picardv, where the Coucy dynasty 
lived for 400° years, what was my distress to dis- 
cover, in a book by a modern scholar entirely de- 
voted to medieval Picardy, that the domain of 
Coucy and its region were not once mentioned, not 
even in the index. On meeting the author later at 
the Sorbonne, I asked him why he had left Coucy 
out. Because, he said, it belonged to a region of 
different soil formation, which did not grow wheat 
like the rest of Picardy, and so he had not in- 
cluded it. However, when I went to Laon, capital 
of the diocese, the local archivist indignantly de- 
nied that the area had not grown wheat in the 
fourteenth century. This disagreement is par for 
any medieval conditior, which brings me to the 
problem of discrepancies and conflicting evidence. 

You can take it as am axiom that any statement 
of fact will be met by a statement of the opposite. 
Women outnumbered men because men were 
killed off in the wars; men outnumbered women 
because women died in childbirth. Common people 
were familiar with the Bible; common people were 
unfamiliar with the Bible. Nobles were tax exempt; 
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no they were not tax exempt. French peasants 
were filthy and foul-smelling and lived on bread 
and onions; French peasants ate pork, fowl, and 
game, and enjoyed. frequent baths in the village 
bathhouses. I could extend the list indefinitely. The 
contraries range over everything from small specif- 
ics to the total view of the period, which most 
people see as decline but which one brave histo- 
rian calls “Dawn of a New Era.” Take a tiny mat- 
ter like the Black Prince's voyage to Bordeaux in 
1355. "With a brisk wind in his sails he scudded 
over in three days," says one historian, while an- 
other states flatly that he was at sea for two weeks. 
The time in this case is of no importance one way 
or another, but a ground strewn with these dis- 
crepancies makes hard going. 

Even the most learned scholar trips. Even De- 
lachenal, the great reliable, whose five volumes on 
Charles V are an ocean of erudition. Along comes 
Perroy, dean of the Hundred Years' War, with the 
shattering discovery that the alleged peace confer- 
ence at Bruges of January-March 1374, which De- 
lachenal had treated at length and the existence of 
which Perroy himself had never doubted, never in 
fact took place! It seems Delachenal was misled by 
letters of authority issued to the English and 
French and ecclesiastical envoys who, however, ac- 
cording to Perroy. never met in person. Where 
Homer nods, lesser folk are bound to stumble. 
Faced with all these discrepancies, one simply has 
to make a choice, based on the degree of con- 
fidence in the source and on inherent probability. 


umbers are the obvi- 
ous stumbling block 
but not the most 
dangerous, because it 
is clear from the out- 
set that medieval sta- 
tistics cannot be 
taken seriously. 
Chroniclers are for- 
ever numbering ar- 
mies or plague deaths or city crowds in tens or 
scores of thousands which financial and other 
records show to have been enlarged by several 
hundred percent. The English invaders of 1359, 
said to number 20,000 by Froissart and 10,000 by 
Chandos Herald, turn out, under examination of 
pay records, to have numbered 1750 knights and 
about 3500 foot soldiers, or about one quarter of 
Froissart’s figuré. The plague toll for Avignon in 
1348, put by one observer at 120,000, is a figure 
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more than double what has since been estimated 
as the city's entire population. 

G. G. Coulton, the historian who must have 
known more about the Middle Ages than anyone 
who ever lived, offers a guidepost when he speaks 
of the "chronic and intentional vagueness" of 
medieval figures. Numbers were intended nct as 
data, but as a device of literary art to astonish and 
amaze the reader. The reason they so often appear 
in multiples of six—6000 and 60,000—is that. ac- 
cording to Coulton, the figure 600 was commonly 
used in Roman speech as the equivalent of “limit- 
less" or "countless." Lack of precision and an af- 
finity for round numbers were, of course, the ratu- 
ral consequence of using Roman numerals. Here 
you bump into another discrepancy: Arabic nu- 
merals are said to have come into use by the 
twelfth century. Well, if they did, they must have 
been confined to merchants and bankers, because 
they certainly did not reach the chroniclers. 

Like dates, numbers are basic because they tell 
you what proportion of the population is involved 
in a given situation, and a false idea of this will 
give a false historical picture. Medieval exagger- 
ation of armies, for instance, led to a misunder- 
standing of medieval war as analogous to modern 
war, which it was not, in means, methods, or pur- 
pose. In 1381, England's basis for calculating the 
poll tax was so far off that returns proved to be 
only two thirds of expectations, with the result that 
the government had to impose a second tax, which 
precipitated the Peasants’ Revolt, the greatest crisis 
of the English Middle Ages. Such are the perils of 
careless numbers. 

Immediate post-medieval historians repeated 
without question the chroniclers’ figures, which 
went on being repeated thereafter. Only late in the 
nineteenth century, and much more in our own 
time, did historians begin to re-examine the 
records. One result has been to change entirely our 
estimate of the population. Boissonade, in the 
nineteenth century, gave Paris a population of 
300,000 before the Black Death, which J. C. Rus- 
sell, the pope of modern demography, has now cut 
down to 100,000. Levasseur, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, gave France before the Black Death a popu- 
lation of 60 million, which today is thought to be 
the figure for all of Europe at that time. Agree- 
ment stops here. Russell now puts the pre-plague 
population of France at 21 million, Ferdinand Lot 


.at 15 to 16 million, and Perroy at a lowly 10 to 11 


million, exactly half of Russell’s figure. Here's a 
clear case of what I mean by hazards. Size of pop- 
ulation affects studies of everything else—taxes, life 
expectancy, commerce and agriculture, famine and 
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plenty—and here we have figures by modern au- 
thorities which differ by 100 percent. 

Names, by comparison, are a minor confusion. 
The trouble derives from the spelling, which was 
more or less phonetic. Judging by the different 
spelling of names on either side of the Channel, 
pronunciation of French, which was the common 
language of the English and French upper class, 
must have been close to mutually unintelligible. 
For some eccentric reason, Enguerrand becomes 
Ingelram in English. My nearest mishap came in 
the case of Arnaut de Cervole, a notorious brigand 
captain of mercenaries. On coming across frequent 
mention of such a captain named, or spelled, Ca- 
nolles, I took this to be a variant of Cervole and 
put him in Cervole's place, until after a while the 
circumstances just did not fit. It turned out that 
Canolles was actually a French version of Knowles 
or Knolles, an equally notorious English brigand. 
This sort of thing, though not major, tends to 
make one nervous. 





chroniclers were not 

interested in, or at 

any rate paid little or 

no attention (except 

or individual circumstance. They ignored the 
psyche. Biographies, autobiographies, and letters 
exist in a few cases, mostly for clerics and saints, 
but rarely for nonroyal, nonliterary laymen, with 
traiture too was nonexistent in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. One is left to piece together a character only 
from his or her acts, which is possible but chancy. 

With Enguerrand a personality is gradually tak- 
temporaries, less given to their "furious follies," 
more acquainted with common sense. I think this 
will appear from his conduct and relationships; 
nevertheless, much is missing. Why, for example, 


llÍlÉÉ 2 he empty spaces in 
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in the case of ruling 

figures) to, person- 

the bright exception of the Merchant of Prato, 
marvelously reconstructed as a character from his 
ing shape, like a message emerging from secret 
ink, of a man of immense savoir-faire, cooler, more 
did Coucy twice refuse the offer of the con- 
stableship, the most powerful and lucrative lay 
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letters by Iris Origo. Again, except for royalty, por- 
level-headed, more realistic than most of his con- 
post in France? His given reason does not seem to 


me to be adequate, but so far I know no more. I 
can only hope that when I come to writing that 
chapter, the process of arranging the material in a 
logical narrative will produce, as it so often does in 
my experience, a possible answer. 


hanging fashions in 
history can be a haz- 
ard for any period 
and especially for the 
Middle Ages, because 
an interval of 600 
years can nourish 
quite a few sets of 
revisionists. With a 
loud crack, the most 
violent revision came in the nineteenth century, 
when historians discovered the common man. 
"Formerly," to quote Simeon Luce, whose history 
of the Jacquerie was a sign of the change, "the 
common ground of historians was the cult of nobil- 
ity, as it is now the adoration of the people." That 
was written in 1862; worship of the masses was not 
invented by Chairman Mao. 

During the three centuries following the 
fourteenth, history was virtually.a genealogy of no- 
bility, devoted to tracing dynastic lines and con- 
nections, and infused by the idea of the noble as a 
superior person. These works of enormous anti- 
quarian research teem with information, including 
the item found in Anselm about the Gascon lord 
who bequeathed a hundred livres "for the dowries 
of poor girls, especially those whom I deflowered, 
if they can be found." I do not think that Pére An- 
selm included that with a sly wink indicating the 
frailty of nobles, but rather as evidence of noble 
charity to be expected of a grand seigneur. 

Then, with sunburst and thunder, comes the 
French Revolution and the great reversal . . . the 
common man is hero, the poor are ipso facto virtu- 
ous, kings and nobles are monsters of iniquity, like 
Chinese landlords in communist history, though 
perhaps not quite achieving that totality of vil- 
lainy. In the era of the Great War, nationalism be- 
comes pre-eminent; then, in the ensuing era of dis- 
illusion, history becomes sober—no more flags, 
glory, virtue, or villainy. Ideology yielded to the 
data. We enter the intense fact-finding of the An- 
nales, when every historian marks out his square 
yard of territory and turns over every particle of 
dust, every document, every name—and sometimes 
finds gold. One investigator of religious observance 
found a town with surviving church records of the 
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number of communion wafers sold over a space of 
two years, and by comparing these with tax 
records of the number of hearths, came up with an 
estimate of the frequency of attending Mass—about 
once or twice a year. I am entranced by that kind 
of work, even if this result merely confirmed an 
existing estimate without proving anything new. 
The only trouble is that when these historians 
write books, they manage to conceal whatever gold 
they may have found in a lamentable failure of 
synthesis. I admire them all, but I wish they would 
condense. 

Today, while the industrious diggers are still at 
work, ideology rules over the data again in the 
revisionism of the New Left. Fortunately, so far, 
they have not greatly disturbed the Middle Ages, 
absorbed as they are in the history of last week, 
not to mention of the day after tomorrow, where I 
earnestly hope they will remain. 

Through all these changing angles of vision, the 
Middle Ages glimmer like a castle in a fairy tale, 
never really to be entered, never really known. The 
gap in assumptions is too wice. Fear of hell, for 
instance, fear of a real afterlife of the soul, which 
for the majority of mankind was to be eternal 
damnation; and, on the other hand, belief that ab- 
solution for sin, or what we would call freedom 
from guilt, could be bought for money like a 
pound of cheese, that wickedness could be spiritu- 
ally wiped out by a fee—these are only two of the 
foundations of conduct that created a life we can- 
not enter into. 

Or take the idea that financial profit beyond a 
minimum necessary for livelinood was immoral; 
that buying goods wholesale ard selling them with- 
out added work at a higher re:ail price was sinful; 
that money was in fact evil; that, in short, St. Je- 
rome's dictum was final: “A man who is a mer- 
chant can seldom if ever please God." That did 
not, of course, stop the medieval businessman from 
doing business, though it is said that he never 
opened his strongbox without seeing the Devil on 
the lid, which is a very different state of mind 
from the conviction that what is good for General 
Motors is good for the country. 

Can the historian transport himself inside minds 
that held these attitudes? Never completely, I 
think, but their circumstances can tell us something 
about our own situation. Here I would add a word 
of warning. Expect contradictions; do not look for 
uniformity. No aspect of society, no habit, custom, 
movement, development, is without crosscurrents. 
Starving peasants in hovels live alongside comfort- 
able peasants. in feather beds. Children are ne- 
glected and children are loved. Knights talk of 
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honor and turn brigand. Amid depopulation and 
disaster, ostentation and extravagance were never 
more extreme. Irreconcilables clutter the scene. No 
age is tidy or ever made of whole cloth, and none 
is a more checkered fabric than the Middle Ages. 

Finally, one must be wary of a trap built intc all 
recorded history—the disproportionate survival of 
the negative. It is a cliché to say that protest and 
dissent speak louder than conformity, that haopy 
are the people whose annals are blank; or, put an- 
other way, that the normal does not make history. 
What makes a cliché is a general truth, and the ef- 
fect of this one is to leave an impression of vio- 
lence, corruption, and decadence blanketing the 
second half of the fourteenth century without air 
holes, so to speak. 

Unquestionably, the period was, as Sismcndi 
wrote, "a bad time for humanity," a time which 
has been variously called out of joint, in moral dis- 
array, of sinking values, of perpetual strife, of gen- 
eral helplessness; of bad government, oppressive 
taxes, chronic brigandage, scarcity, misery, plague, 
and menace of revolution; a time with a damazed 
soul, a time of Satan triumphant. Thats why I 
chose it. But havoc in a given period does not 
cover all of the people all of the time. Somewhere 
someone is enjoying pleasure, beauty, and fun, 
music and games, love and work. While smoke by 
day and the glow of flames by night mark burning 
towns, the sky over the neighboring vicinity is 
clear; where screams of tortured prisoners are 
heard in one place, bankers count their coins and 
peasants plough behind placid oxen somewhere 
else. 

In the midst of the Black Death, with its foul 
sores and smell, piles of bodies, terror of con- 
tagion, parents’ and children's desertion of each 
other, abandoned fields and rotting harvests, 
brilliant tournaments were held with feasting and 
dancing. In Florence in 1378, after the violent up- 
heaval called the Revolt of the Ciompi, Coluccio 
Salutati, chief executive officer of the city, wrote, 
“I am aware that among outsiders there are re- 
ports of great disorders, that some are saying that 
this city is ravaged by fire, sacked for plunder, and 
disgraced by murder. Rumor is a wordy liar .. . 
but I, having been an eyewitness of these things, 
know that some houses were fired but very few; 
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that robbery was committed but on a small scale; 
that there have been murders but only a few, in 
fact hardly any. Florence is not in ashes, is not 
reeking with blood, is not suffering from plunder.” 

History is a police blotter recording the murders 
and robberies, fires and rapes. It is made by the 
documents that survive, and these lean heavily on 
crisis and disaster, crime and misbehavior, because 
such things are the subject matter of the documen- 
tary process—of treaties, judicial trials, moralists’ 
denunciations, literary satire, papal bulls. No pope 
ever issued a bull to approve of something. Like- 
wise bishops on episcopal visits reported at length 
on evils and abuses, while the well-behaved, or- 
derly parish merited only a bene stat. 

The Church was especially subject to a negative 
overload, on the principle established in 1401 by 
Nicholas de Clamange, who, in denouncing unfit 
and worldly prelates, said that in his anxiety for re- 
form he would not discuss the good clerics, be- 
cause “they do not count alongside the perverse 
men” (my italics). What with the Papal Schism and 
other evils, the fourteenth-century Church was un- 
doubtedly at a low point in prestige, credibility, 
and (what people minded most) spirituality; hence 
heresy and ultimately the Reformation. That event 
blocks our view of the medieval Church, partly 
owing, I think, to the preponderance, in English 
anyway, of Protestant historians. H. C. Lea, for ex- 
ample, in his classic History of the Inquisition, un- 
folds an astonishing record of crimes, frailties, and 
corruption, all of it true, I feel sure, including the 
bishop who kept his own daughter as a concubine 
for twenty years. But Lea was not looking for the 
positive, as he himself recognized. Even contempo- 
rary satire was exceedingly harsh; yet the Church 
must have had something to retain the hold it did. 
I came to the point of making a special entry in 
my card file for “positive side of the Church,” but 
I have to say that it never grew very fat. Resorting 
to the Catholic Encyclopedia as a balance was not 
very helpful either, because in difficult matters it 
operates by judicious omission. 

One must. conclude that the fourteenth-century 
Church deserved a bad press. Yet I try to keep in 
mind, for the whole of that sad century—and for 
our own-—Salutati's words: “Florence is not in 
ashes." [] 
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controversial issues... why we make such a fuss 
about protecting consumers interests. 

Our reply: Because we're owned by our 
consumers, we are—and must be—responsive to 
their needs, and that puts us squarely on the side of 
all consumers, wherever they live. 

After all, that's how we got started . . . fighting 
for a group of consumers. 

In the 40 years of our existence, we've learned 
how to whittle obstacles down to jumpable size... 
how to make the impossible possible. 

Right now we're working for many specilic 
consumer-oriented programs and policies. 

For instance: 

—tighter surveillance over the production, 
marketing, and inventory of domestic fuels to protect 
consumers against unfair pricing policies; 

—a TV A-type corporation to develop oil, coal 
and other fuel resources ... asa "yardstick" 
measurement of fair prices; 

— vigorous application of antitrust laws to the 
fuel supply industry; 

— responsible guidelines to achieve a balance 
between energy availability and environmental 
protection. 

Our strength is people strength . . . the kind that 
makes for meaningful decisions . . . that keeps us an 
influential force in shaping consumer-responsive 
energy programs. 

Ours is a big job... but then, we work tor 
important people. .. in a big country. 
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ROMAN 
SUMMER 


by Alfred Kazin 





Romulus and Remus, whilst suckling on 
that wolf, could not have anticipated what 
would happen to their old place once 

the twentieth century got hold of it. Here, 
through the eyes of a distinguished literary 
visitor, is a look at the seemingly hopeless 
but amiable chaos of modern-day Rome. 


on 


the outdoor tables of one popular restaurant 

are lined up right under the windows of an 
ancient picturesque tenement. Toward nine o’clock, 
just as the dark settles down after the lingering sky 
show of the Roman twilight, the place is a riot of 
human appetite. Japanese waiters with cummer- 
bunds around their delicate Oriental waists are 
rushing enormous mounds of pasta to a horde of 
hungry visitors who, when they are not tipping 
their faces into the spaghetti, can be heard speak- 
ing Swedish, American, German, French. Suddenly 
a young man with a shaven head and a T-shirt la- 
beled JESUS LOVES ME (a favorite American import 
among the younger Romans this summer) appears 
at a window. He wears a handlebar moustache 
that droops around his mouth as luxuriantly as if 
he had been watering it, and he makes faces at the 
gluttonous crowd below. 

He puts the palm of his right hand against the 
elbow of his upraised left arm in a gesture that to 
any student of Italian gestures is the ultimate in 
contempt. From this window overlooking so many 
foreigners, he then proceeds to parody the clumsi- 
ness foreigners so often betray when eating spa- 
ghetti. He rolls up his spaghetti with one hand but 
can never get it all together. He tries to push it all 
neatly into his mouth, but misses several strands. 
Then, chewing wildly, he grins at the crowd. 

Many of the diners have their backs to him, but 
the funniest thing is how few of those facing him 
even notice the show he is putting on for them. 
The American correspondent I am dining with is 
regaling me with stories of Fellini’s antics on the 
set of Casanova, presently being shot in Rome with 
Donald Sutherland as the great lover. This project 
seems to be more of an international festival than 
most Italian films. The script, in Italian and 
French, is being translated into English by Gore 
Vidal. Germaine Greer was invited down by Fel- 
lini to contribute something to Casanova—“It is not 
clear just what: perhaps the role of the one woman 
who turned Casanova down?” 

The party of young French next to us are in a 
state of condescending merriment over the enor- 
mous pizza pies and the brimming pitchers of raw 
red wine. The noise of the street is made up of so 
many different sounds that they melt into one pro- 
longed squeal. A doughty Roman matron is 
screaming imprecations at her son, who entered 
the restaurant across the street to use the can and 
is now lingering in the doorway, dreamily sucking 
his thumb as he watches the nightly exhibition of 
the foreign animals. The usual little Fiat is trying 
to make its way past an impromptu knot of local 
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urchins determined not to move. A poster of the 
Fascist Movimento Sociale Italiano, still left on the 
wall after the great Communist victory in the re- 
cent elections, unbelievably reads, YOU, TOO, WILL 
BE A FASCIST. A young man on the back of a mo- 
torbike leans over to embrace a young lady with a ALES if tA 
shoulder bag. 

Suddenly a scream. The young man on the mo- 
torbike is not trying to embrace the young lady; he 
is trying to snatch her shoulder bag, and the young 
lady is screaming. The lady’s escort is running af- 
ter the fleeing motorbike shouting: “Bastard! Come 
back here, bastard thief!” 

All over Italy these days thieves on motorbikes 
snatch shoulder bags from ladies (usually foreign) 
walking along the curb. Sometimes. the thieves 
even thrust their hands into the open windows of 
cars or taxis to snatch up a bag from a lady’s lap. 
Sometimes they crawl along the floor of a restaurant 
and snatch up a bag unthinkingly put there or left 
hanging from a chair. 

In this particular case the lady thought sie was 
being rudely embraced by a total stranger, caught 
on just in time, fiercely held on to her bag, and all 
is well. None of the commotionchas reached up to 
the performer with the shaven head and the luxu- 
rious handlebar moustache looking down upon us, 
and none of it has reached my friend the Ameri- 
can correspondent, who goes on telling me about 
foreign actors in Rome, Russian Jews in Rome, 
and the expatriate American writer whose disgust 
with the U.S.A. mounted so high that he asked a 
prominent Italian politician how to acquire Italian 
citizenship. The politician looked at him in silence 
for some moments, made the sign of the cuckold 
over the American, and walked out. 

It is now ten o’clock, the full glory of the dinner 
hour in Rome. The lights are on in full force, the 
neon lights of Trastevere are dancing in our eyes. 
Enter a drab little overaged duo in clown uniform, 
one beating a drum, one blowing into a saxo- 
phone, who timidly make their way between the 
tables, colliding with the Japanese waiters and get- 
ting shouted at by the padrone. Playing for nickels 
and dimes here must be like driving a chariot in 
Ben Hur or going down on the Titanic with the 
band playing and all the lights blazing. There is 
such a dizziness of crowd on crowd, of a hundred 
faces at once eating, slopping, jawing, that the “en- 
tertainment” augments the too-muchness of the pasta 
and the tomato sauce dripping off every plate. 

As the padrone shouts to the “clowns” to get out, 
to bother his rival across the street, a young blark 
woman with a messy blond wig and long theatrical 
earrings drunkenly totters up to them. Cackling 
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“Why, you poor things!” she ostentatiously offers 
them a drink. Applause, laughter, boos from the 
crowd. The shaven head in the window knows 
when he’s beaten, and retires. 


nno Santo, or as they write on the Aurelian 
walls beside the narrow road leading 
down from the Janiculum Hill to St. Pe- 
ter’s, Anno $anto. Since mail with Vatican stamps 
has a better chance of getting out of Italy than 
mail with Italian stamps, I often walk down to the 
mobile Vatican post office outside St. Peter’s. The 
road down is narrow, circling between the walls 
rebuilt by Urban VII in 1643, and | continually 
dodge cars and motorcycles as I go. My letters are 
more likely to get out of Italy unharmed than I am. 
An Italian behind a car or on a motorcycle is as 
mindful of mere pedestrians as Simon Legree was of 
blacks. He no longer remembers that there is an- 
other race of people, on foot; he accelerates on every 
curve. Italian drivers ignore every centenarian on 
crutches trying to make it across the lane marked 
for pedestrians. But what the hell, life’s always 
been a contest in Rome anyway, and it’s fun to 
read the graffiti on the Aurelian walls as I fight my 
way down. 

"Down with the clerical bastards.” “Let us call 
an end to private property.” From all the angry 
snorting revolutionary slogans painted on Roman 
walls, you would suppose yourself in Petersburg, 
1917. But only the ideologized young write their 
frustrations out on walls: “Death to Fascism.” 
“Follow Ho Chi Minh to True Liberty and De- 
mocracy.” “We Will Have Our Revenge on the Po- 
lice.” The settled middle-aged Italian bourgeois, 
with his proper suit and tie in the stifling July 
heat, is a danger to the established order only 
when he gets behind the wheel of his car. My car, 
my spark plugs, my house, my daughters. You can’t 
go to dinner at the house of Professor X, that 
dauntless pro-Communist, without hearing the 
maid obsequiously shriek, “Si, professore! Right 
away, professore!” every time he looks at her. And 
what he says about her, in English, as she collects 
the plates, is that she is a “cretin” and that you 
simply can’t get the kind of dependable maid of 
all work these days that his parents in Torino had 
for forty-three years. 

Whatever far-off visions that Enrico Berlinguer 
and other leaders of the Partito Comunista Italiano 
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Alfred Kazin, a leading literary critic, was 
writer-in-residence at the American Academy in Rome 
last summer. e 
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may have of a totally ordered socialist state, I be- 
lieve Communist academicians and state employees 
when they tell me what “modest plans we have for 
Italy.” All government services are in chaos, the 
universities are a hopeless mob scene, inflation is 
among the worst in Europe, the sea is polluted 
from the Riviera to Sicily, crime is endemic, there 
is even a modish drug culture. These are the tame 
middle-class complaints of some of the most rigidly 
habit-ruled bourgeois Communists on earth. They 
proudly inform you that boss Berlinguer is a Sar- 
dinian aristocrat and landowner, *a most respon- 
sible man as you can see from his photographs," 
and that Signora Berlinguer regularly goes to 
church. 

Nor was the Church unaccommodating to the 
PCI even before the Communists in the recent re- 
gional elections came within two decimal points of 
the ruling Christian Democrats. 

Nevertheless, class hatred is as primitive as it 
has been since the socialist movement arose in the 
midst of Italian feudalism a century ago. Nowhere 
else in Western Europe have the educated classes 
so much secret contempt for their own people. 
"Below Rome they're all Arabs. Below Naples it's 
Africa." "What do you expect of these miserable 
southern earth-eaters?" Kidnapping has become 
such a regular ripoff of the moneyed classes that 
recently even a family burial plot was dug up and 
a coffined body held for ransom. 

"Socialismo" is the other religion of Italy, and 
has a sacramental meaning for the oppressed. But 
socialism. never advances, just the Communist 
party. So, at a time when the eighteen-year-olds 
have been given the vote, when the universities are 
choked with thousands of registered students for 
whom there are no classrooms and for whom there 
will be no professions, when divorce has been le- 
galized and a new political party, called, sig- 
nificantly, 7/ Partito Radicale, has been formed to 
promote "social measures" like legal abortions and 
some elementary rights for women, one reads on 
the walls of Rome pleas for a new life-style, pro- 
tests against the shackles of the Italian family. But 
these are hidden in the usual flaming demands of 
the Italian Left for instant revolution. 

The young as vanguard of a more liberal Italy 
are very much in evidence here, are acting out 
"the necessary future." On election night, when the 
Communists took to the streets with red flags to 
celebrate their victory, young people made up the 
crowds. And the same young radicals, in their 
jeans and T-shirts, sometimes denouncing the 
Communists as “conformists,” cannot help staring 
wistfully at the international youth mob up and 


down the Spanish Steps. peddling leather belts and 
*silver" bracelets and contentedly making love at 
night within view of the great church Trinita dei 
Monti. More than ever, Rome presents its own 
people with the spectacle of foreigners “liberating” 
themselves. But where im the old days the Italians 
looked with awe and smiles and showed a fine for- 
mal courtesy, they have now been so inundated 
with foreigners liberated, kooky, drugged, over- 
sexed, “fulfilled by Italy,” that they have lost their 
respect for foreigners. Because they are now imitat- 
ing the tourists? 


bout halfway down the hill from the Janicu- 
lum to Vatican City, the great dome of St. 
Peter’s suddenly rises, all of it beautifully 
visible, as it is not when you are standing in the 
great square itself looking directly at the church. 
The streets outside the square are full of Vatican 
hostels for the faithful in Holy Year; the hotel- 
keepers of Rome are furious. There are tourist 
buses from Calabria, Spain, France. . . . A party 
of pilgrims straggles out of a battered, dusty tourist 
bus that reads, COMPULSORY AIR CONDITIONING IN- 
SIDE. Rumpled-looking old peasant men and 
women shuffle awkwardly into line under the tu- 
telage of a round, beaming young woman in ordi- 
nary dress with a clerical veil over her hair. She 
carries a homemade wooden cross, and following 
her with a proud, determined air, the pilgrims en- 
ter between Bernini’s great columns into the great 
square. 

Noon. Burning hot. A cannon on the Janiculum 
Hill is shot off every day to proclaim the noon 
hour, then church bells join in with heavy leaden 
swing. Around the obelisk in the center, swifts are 
circling like mad. Carpenters are hammering to- 
gether stands for the special ordination of hun- 
dreds of foreign priests that will take place right 
on the steps leading into St. Peter’s. The crowd ev- 
erywhere in the square is so dense that those who 
are trying to get into the church are made to pass 
between barriers. People are lined up in front of 
the mobile Vatican post office, in front of the gift 
stands on the other side of the great colonnade. 
People are washing their feet in the fountain. Yet 
with all this hammering, crowding, shuffling, shout- 
ing, it is amazing how all sounds are somehow 
swallowed up in this imperially extended parade 
ground, laid out more than three hundred years 
ago, which soaks up thousands upon thousands of 
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the faithful, curiosity seekers, mere tourists, and 
somehow unmistakably says to each of us: When 
you are gone, this church and piazza will still be 
here. 

The all-dominating church, the seemingly mea- 
sureless piazza. Together, acting on each other as 
the sheer power of building stone always does in 
Rome, they dwarf a crowd as easily as they do an 
individual. Then they emphasize the peculiar pas- 
sivity and drabness of twentieth-century tourists in 
their traveling beachware, braless T-shirts, leder- 
hosen, perched in front of the magnificent colon- 
nade washing their feet, licking ice-cream cones, 
reading comic books, ankle-deep in dirty wet 
sheets of newspaper. 

This twentieth-century mob is all of us, crushed 
by our own numbers, sodden with travel, dividing 
up the pictorial wealth of Rome into portions too 
small for each of us. The Church fosters the spon- 
taneous fertility of man. So here we all are! 
Squeezed behind and between barriers, we finally 
push and jam our way into St. Peters. The side 
walls are lined with confession boxes—confessions 
in all languages. But the crowd pushing its way in 
is so great that none of us can break out of line. It 
is enough to get through the doors, to coax our 
way into the church itself. 

Voices of pilgrim-party leaders can be heard ris- 
ing into the great open spaces like wisps of smoke. 
We form up in front of Michelangelo’s Pieta. The 
extraordinary piece has been separated from 
crowds and their many missiles by a thick glass 
shield ever since it was restored from the hammer 
blows administered to Mary by a kook with a 
mother complex. 

We push, we draw breath as we force our way 
up to look at that youngest of Marys, holding her 
dead son in her arms, she looking with attention at 
nothing you can name, transfixed by a grief in- 
distinguishable from wonder. The white marble 
makes a kind of cool-beaming aura. The crowd is 
subdued, stops pushing, as we all end up, in- 
variably, staring at her. The dead son in her arms 
is an emaciated, tortured body, the face fallen al- 
most below our line of sight. She, with all the or- 
nate panoply of the Renaissance dress, is all face. 
The son all body, the mother all face—and she so 
young, amazed, truly virginal. that you think of 
how right St. Bernard was to address her in the 
Paradiso as figlia del tuo figlio. "daughter of thine 
own son." A sigh from the middle of the crowd. 
Rome is living up to her reputation. We push on. [ ] 
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EMILE ZOLA 
AND HIS FRIEND 
PAUL CEZANNE 








A story by Rolaine Hochstein 


hen Emile Zola was forty-five and fat 
from overeating, he went down to Aix- 
en-Provence to visit his friend Paul 


Cézanne. He took a fast train south from Paris 
with his idolatrous young secretary sitting opposite 
him in the plush of their private compartment. His 
eyebrows made a horizontal bar above his squint. 
His head hair had been cleverly tonsured tc lap 
boyishly over his wrinkled forehead. 

The southern sun struck Zola as he backed off 
the train, carefully outmaneuvering the stiffness in 
his knees and hip joints, and climbed into the 
hired buggy. His coat was cashmere. His soft 
leather shoes reflected the sunlight. He looked like 
a million and was worth almost that much. 

Paul Cézanne was sitting on a wooden bench 
built around the trunk of an oak tree when he 
heard the creak of the buggy. He walked slowly 
toward the gate to see who was there. His torn 
straw hat wobbled on his head over eyes like 
bright blue peach pits. He saw it was his dear old 
friend, and his smile split as wide as a slice of can- 
taloupe. 

Cézanne came running, wide-legged in washed- 
out, paint-spattered overalls, and grabbed his 
friend by the shoulders and kissed him more than 
once on both cheeks. These men were French, you 
know. This was in the middle 1880s. They were in 
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their middle forties. Forty was older then than it is 
now. “I suppose you want to know what brings me 
here?" Emile said to Paul. 

Cézanne's polished cheeks turned redder. He 
never knew what reactions were expected of him. 
“Where will I put you?" he said. “All dressed up 
like a Christmas goose. We must find you a place 
where you won't get dirty." 

Madame Cézanne watched from a side porch 
where she sat with her legs spread making a table 
of her skirt as she cut apples into a bowl. From 
the distance she looked like a wood carving with 
its bright paint fading. She stood up slowly, slowly 
set down the bowl of apples, and came slowly 
down from the porch (in wooden shoes!) Emile 
had not seen her since before the marriage. She 
was heavy but still healthy. She had, he thought, 
grown to look like her husband. 

Mme. Cézanne wiped her hands on her long 
apron as she approached the city people. The short 
man. glossy with pomade and self-content. The tall 
yourg woman, slim as a dandelion with a frizz of 
hair over a pale pink face, eyebrows like question 
marks. 

Paul didn't know what to do about the young 
woman—she was not Mme. Zola, certainly; she was 
not a daughter—so he ignored her. Mme. Cézanne 
asked her if she would like to come in and wash 
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up. She gave them separate bedrooms, of course, 
and Zola made it clear to Monique, Brigitte, what- 
ever her name was, that there would be no after- 
hours visiting. 

In 1886 Emile Zola wrote a book about a crazy 
stubborn artist who never made it because he was 
too crazy and too stubborn to paint the kind of 
pictures that people wanted to look at. Zola's 
friend Edouard Manet had died three years earlier, 
and a lot of people thought this book by Zola was 
really about Manet. 

I understand that Manet was social, liked to be 
seen at the right places, in good clothes, with 
pretty women. He seems to have ended pretty 
much as he started except minus a leg (amputated: 
an undiagnosed disease) and plus a reputation as 
leader of the oddball painters that some critics de- 
risively called “impressionists” but that Zola in- 
sisted on referring to as “naturalists.” Maybe Man- 
et would have liked having a novel written about 
him. It doesn't matter. The artist Zola had in mind 
was a total unknown, a weird, antisocial character 
from the provinces, who had in fact gone to school 
with Zola and who had been his friend for more 
than thirty years before Zola wrote the book. He 
Lm ELI LL Ml pond 
Rolaine Hochstein is a free-lance writer who lives in 
New Jersey. This is her first appearance in The Atlantic. 
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knew who it was about, all right. After he read the 
book, glowering at page after page with his closely 
set, farseeing eyes, hurt and anger wringing his 
heart down into his belly until he couldn’t sit 
straight; after he thought it was bad enough doing 
what he had to do and always wondering if it was 
really junk as so many people said it was but 
doing it anyway because that was what he saw; af- 
ter thinking on high days he had a masterpiece go- 
ing and thinking on low days he ought to do 
something constructive like take up house painting, 
knowing it's only one life and he's spending it as a 
failure; after forgetting rejection, forgetting Paris, 
the expositions, Zola with his ease and his acclaim 
and his women (it was hard to forget the women), 
now to find himself used, reduced to words—facts 
of his life, small and secret experiences, his doubts, 
his torment, all used. Paul Cézanne was not a man 
to howl. The shape of his friend's treachery filled 
his mind. He never spoke to Zola again. 

He was right. You don't do that to a friend. You 
don't put yourself up high and mighty after you've 
had successes, bought yourself a closetful of clothes 
and a house in the country, and then turn out an 
isn't-that-too-bad kind of book about the failure of 
your old buddy. I only wonder why Zola sent him 
a copy of the book. He hadn't sent a book since 
the first novel, which Cézanne faithfully read and 
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praised. Was this Zola's idea of courtesy, or was it 
an act of hatred? Cézanne didn't analyze. He felt 
the hatred. But me—I want to know why. 

You'd have taken Emile as the rich kid of the 
two. His mother dressed him in white suits 
while Paul ran around in peasant shirts and 
baggy pants. Emile, being small, sat up front un- 
der the teacher's hairy nose. Paul sat with the big 
boys in the back. Played cards. Passed around 
dirty pictures. Farted freely. Scratched. His old 
man, though rich, was tight, and Paul, never hav- 
ing an extra centime to bet on card games, bets 
with dares. He loses and has to put a verv ripe 
Camembert on the teacher's high-seated chair. He 
often gets caught. M. Spilo, all arms, legs, and hol- 
low chest, a spider in his black suit, waves Paul 
into a corner and switches him on his bare behind. 
Only Emile didn't laugh. 

In the heavy rain, Emile walks along the high 
middle of the dirt road. Paul sloshes in the ruts. 
"Does it still hurt?" Emile asks. 

"A small thing. A small sting." Paul watches the 
advance of his booted feet on the slippery edges of 
red mud pools. “I’ve got a hard ass by now.” 

“He should not be allowed to use the whip.” 
Emile had a snub nose, neat hands and feet, near- 
sighted, ovine eyes. He was invited to the bir:hday 
parties of the daughter of the mayor. 

On a freezing morning, Emile, bundled against 
the cold and with more books than necessarv tied 
in a leather strap, knocks on the door of the Cé- 
zanne farmhouse, runs down the long hall and 
raps on Paul's bedroom door. “Hurry or you'll 
make me late again!” His weak eyes in pre-day- 
light make out his friend in a shirt and stockings 
squatting on the terra-cotta floor, tracing with his 
finger. Emile droops into a laughing fit, kicks at 
his friend. *You nut! You'll ruin me!" 

Emile was faster at schoolwork, but Paul's voice 
had thickened, and wisps of yellow whiskers had 
sprouted along the sides of his pimply (I hope 
not) face. Paul had hair in other places, too. He 
wished he could talk about the hair and the 
strange, terrible stiffening, but there were only the 
boys in the back of the room, who could not be 
trusted to sustain a serious moment. Emile was out 
of the question. Though only a year younger, he 
seemed to be constructed without the usual pipes 
and sewers that were responsible for Paul's ex- 
citement and disgust. They spent an hour watching 
two black ants in a death struggle on a boulder 
under a bridge. They talked about other things. 
Paul's eyes, cagey and blue over the crack of his 
nose, never met the soft gaze of his reasonable 
friend. i 
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Zola at eighteen packed three cases with books 
and clothes and boarded the coach for Paris. The 
University. A career in law. To make the world a 
better place. The widowed mother came to see him 
off although Emile had asked her, in all common 
sense, to stay home and save herself a lot of un- 
productive tears. Zola felt he had been a decent 
son, considerate and affectionate, so he left the 
ministrations of his mother with more relief than 
regret. "If you have any problems, call me imme- 
diately," they told one another. She stands on her 
toes below the coach window and offers a face 
flowery with tears, her brimmed purple bonnet 
falling back on black taffeta shoulders. At this mo- 
ment, up rushes Paul—lanky, lopsided. *You can't 
go without a present." He makes an awkward bow 
to Mme. Zola as through the window he passes to 
Emile a little basket covered with a napkin. The 
coach takes off. Zola lifts the napkin. Twelve beau- 
tiful flounder! Freshly caught, so there is no feel of 
slime. It is fully two hours before they start to 
stink. 

Paul stayed home, where he was expected to 
shape up, learn accounting, take over his father’s 
banking business. 


hat a success, Zola in Paris! Never in the 

sleepy South had he felt such energy, 

never had he seen his goals so clearly be- 
fore him! The University was no more than his 
base of operations. He took his time, looked 
around, asked discreet questions. He was friendly, 
but careful—like a real Lord Chesterfield’s son. 
Once he had appropriate friends, he’d think about 
women. It was time. His long friendship with prud- 
ish Cézanne had left him fit for a monastery. In 
Paris, with friends who knew their way around, he 
could get that over with. 

I don't know why I have it in for Zola. There's 
no reason to put a man down, just because he 
knows what he wants and goes after it. Why 
shouldn't he make his way? The widow had taught 
him good manners, but the ease, the confidence— 
they came from a different source. He was born 
with a silver tongue in his mouth, something like 
that. Mention the book of the day, the play of the 
hour, the new opera from Italy, the new treatise 
from Germany—young Zola had seen it, read it, 
loved it, hated it. He could make his words flow 
like the most symmetrical of Paris fountains, or 
crash like the ocean against the Brittany rocks. The 
Great Critic was most taken with him: 


"Strong opinions for such a young man, yet well 
defended." 
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“Monsieur is very kind.” 

“You should write lest your words blow away." 

"To write for a drawer is no better than to speak 
in the air." 

The point is made. The Great Critic drops a 
word to an editor. Talen: is always welcome when 
it is flexible. Zola gives up the study of law: the 
pen is mightier. 

You can see Zola in a group portrait by his 
friend Henri Fantin-Latour, which hangs in the 
Jeu de Paume among vastly better works by many 
of the people therein portrayed. Vastly better works 
is the kind of phrase Zola might use in his art crit- 
icism but would certainby delete from his novels. 
There he stands with his good-boy face, his hair 
slicked back, his boxy body elegantly dressed, his 
new pince-nez suspended on a satin cord. He looks 
very comfortable among his friends. (Monet and 
Renoir are there, looking like characters from La 
Bohéme.) They're all standing round Manet. 

Zola had a tiny nose, luckily for Paul Muni, who 
also had a small one and got to play Zola in the 
movies. You can see him again, toward the back of 
the museum. He is a little older, thinner, sitting at 
his writing table. No provincial, he. A fine Japa- 
nese screen is painted in to break the space and to 
show that Zola is up on Japanese art. On a shelf 
above the desk is a prin: of a famous painting by 
Zola's friend Manet, who not at all coincidentally 
was the painter of the very portrait we're talking 
about. 

None of this is exactly true, you understand. I 
take a fact here, an impression there, an inkling. I 
know nothing about these men. In fact, I think 
Zola and Cézanne went :o Paris together, two men 
not much younger than I am, hoping to make 
good in the city. Cézanne has a little problem. He 
wants to be an artist but he can't draw. The other 
artists who are going to 5e the French Impression- 
ists are having their own troubles rebelling—you 
know—against their Old School teachers. But Cé- 
zanne . . . Get this: Cézanne can't even pass the 
entrance examination! Cézanne can't even get into 
school! 

He has no grace. No sense of direction. But 
somehow, bumping against doors, he comes to 
meet those other artists who will have nothing to 
do with shapely Venuses stepping out of shells. He 
meets roughhouse Courbet and suave Manet, and 
he introduces them to h:s buddy Zola. Zola's ears 
stand up. These artists, he thinks, paint like he 
writes. Naturalists. Comers, like him. Working 
from life. No pretense. No frosting. Oh, thinks 
Zola, if these dudes would forget their pretty colors 
and lighting effects, if they'd focus on underwear, 


Emile Zola and His Friend Paul Cézanne 


garbage, deathbeds, they would really have some- 
thing going! 

Cézanne, of course, is a hopeless case. Every- 
body laughs at his paintings, awkward and rough, 
like Paul himself. With every rejection his accent 
gets coarser, his manners get worse. Dapper Manet 
moves to shake his hand late one afternoon on the 
Boulevard St. Germain. Cézanne pulls away in 
horror. "Don't touch!” he croaks “I haven't bathed 
in two weeks!" 

Zola, meantime, is busy wrting about Paul's 
friends. He has become an art critic. Zola is in. 
Cézanne is out. Paul goes back to Provence. Manet 
paints the Zola portrait. Zola s:ts at his business- 
like desk, in a profile that looks both sensitive and 
resolute, holding an art book. On the wall above, 
very clear, is a print of Manet's famous Olympia. 
Among a fan of pamphlets on the desk, the first, 
clearly titled, is Zola's monograph on Manet. One 
hand washes the other. 


By this time Zola is a married man. 

He didn't marry Céleste, Renoir's model, who 
worshiped Zola, her eyes an incredible wash of 
blue, blinking in agreement to his harangue on so- 
cial injustice. 

Nor Francine, who took him in her arms when 
depression (at the smallest disappointment) floored 
him, whose enormous, pale-nippled breasts flat- 
tened like soufflés as he sank against them, and 
who crooned into his ear reminders of his accom- 
plishments and expectations. 

Nor the fanciful Liliane, with the wicked nose 
and sharp chin, a teaser and tweaker who could 
make him hot and then freeze him with laughter: 
"A real intellectual would be in a library study- 
ing." 

No. Emile Zola, having known many women, 
knew enough to choose a suitable wife. He needed 
regulation, stability, a graceful hostess, a tactful as- 
sociate who could, when the need arose, smooth 
the prickles of parties who might possibly feel 
themselves attacked in one way or another by her 
husband's written or spoken opinions. He needed, 
in addition, a self-contained woman, who would 
understand that many of his hours must be spent 
apart, writing, reading, keeping up a large corre- 
spondence (Paris, after all, was not the world), vis- 
iting editorial offices, circulating at conventions, 
conferences, and of course the salons frequented 
by important people in politics and the arts, get- 
ting about to the theater, the galleries, and even, 
on occasional evenings, to Latin Quarter cafés with 
his old friends the artists, who were still shouting 
and banging on tables about the way an Irish set- 
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ters hair looks when it is ruffled by wind in full 
sunlight . . . 

Jacqueline Dudevant (lets say her name was) 
was the daughter of a rich lawyer. She was nine- 
teen, docile, fastidious, dressed in expensive good 
taste, and accomplished in small ways at many 
small things. She played a little at the piano. She 
painted tiny flowers on bone-china plates. Every- 
one marveled at her English (which was terrible, 
spoken in a—pardon the expression—froglike 
gargle, in memorized phrases seldom appropriate 
to the moment, and with the animation of one of 
Madame Alexandre's bisque dolls). Her German 
was worse. Zola thought he saw intelligence behind 
the practiced brightness of her extremely round 
eyes. She was tall, broad-boned, tiny-breasted, 
freckled under creams and powder. People said she 
was a great beauty, and maybe, if she'd been al- 
lowed to run loose in the country for a few 
months, she might have turned into something 
frisky and unpredictable and loving. Zola didn't 
speculate. The mother was worried about his tem- 
perament—perhaps too fiery, too aggressive. Was 
he dependable? Would he be gentle? The father 
wanted him. He saw a great future in Zola and a 
strong hand to guide the pliant Jacqueline, a grand 
ménage to occupy her. He offered a formidable 
dowry and the promise of an inheritance. 


the shapes and colors of distant hills, houses, 
trees, Cézanne gradually acknowledged his 
love for Henriette, who sometimes walked beside 
him, quiet as he. She was a broad, sober peasant, 
maybe a couple of years older than he was: he 
didn't ask; she didn't tell. She was everything he 
needed, a clean, strong woman who made him 
comfortable when she could. He lived behind his 
easel, often driving himself crazy, but he liked to 
pass the rest of his time in the atmosphere of her 
serenity. He loved to watch her strong, sure move- 
ments as she peeled potatoes, scrubbed a table, 
hiked up her heavy skirts for a muddy walk to the 
well. Old Man Cézanne disapproved: even if the 
boy was slightly deranged—as they suspected he 
was—there was no call to marry a stupid, untaught, 
not even beautiful peasant. There were others—the 
daughter of a foreman, if not one of the homelier 
of the eligible girls from good families. The old 
man had supported his son's follies for many 
years. Crazy pictures not fit for an outhouse wall. 
But this latest caprice he would not permit. Kt was 
not to be discussed. 
So Paul spent some years as a more or less per- 
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mament visitor chez Henriette, whose parents 
weren't happy with the arrangement either. An en- 
gagement to a gentleman would ordinarily be a 
good thing, but this one was a kind of cucumber. 
Money couldn't excuse everything. Henriette, a de- 
cent, hard-working girl, very good with cows, could 
still make a marriage. She was not yet thirty. 
There were many childbearing years ahead. In- 
stead, she stood without a contract, depending only 
on the whim of a man who was likely to fall into a 
mood and remain speechless for days. One could 
see him in the field painting his distorted scenes 
with murky colors running together, the unfortu- 
nate trees with leaves like feathers. The parents of 
Herriette were not pleased, but what could they 
do? 

Zola had problems too. Every morning he woke 
up with a battle going on in his head. A woman in 
his head said, "I want. I want. As a child I had 
onlv one toy, a headless doll that my father had 
found in a garbage can." 

Zola soothed her. He saw only that she was 
scrawny as an icicle, with yellow hair so thin it 
seemed to hang in shreds. He would have to de- 
cide about her age and the condition of her cloth- 
ing, what were her eating habits, how did she 
walk. "I will come to you," he promised. His wife 
slept beside him, snoring delicately. Zola could not 
send her away or move to the country himself in 
order to write his story. He had responsibilities. 
But maybe, this morning, since the woman (what 
would he call her? Germaine? Nanette?) was so 
importunate, maybe he could hurry to his writing 
desk and set her down fresh from these thoughts. 

Eere's exactly how it happened. Zola rolled out 
of bed, took a fast leak (where did they go in Paris 
in those days?), rinsed his mouth with the 1870s 
equivalent of Listerine, threw a dressing gown over 
his striped nightshirt, and, damn the servants, hur- 
ried to his desk, where the pens were always sharp. 

Ee sat down. He selected a pen and arranged 
some paper... 

But there was the in-box with important letters 
to be answered. A reminder about his tailor's bill. 
Invitations to speak. Requests for charity. A photo- 
graph of a starving child in India. How could he 
refuse while his own family flourished? He had to 
call a publisher who owed him money. Another 
was yelling for a manuscript. Zola loved organizing 
his business affairs. Business was neat and finite. 
There would be lunch today at Victor's with the 
editor Nicolet and the beautiful Englishwoman he 
traveled with. What would Zola wear? The article 
for Le Monde Nouveau was due on Friday. He'd 
have to start right away if he expected to enjoy a 
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This rolling research lab is helping 
America take advantage of an energy source 
that's been around for years. 


The energy resource is coal. Right The TIGER Van. have been conducted on 25 coal- 
now, our country has nearly one- To help collect the data needed, fired plant boilers in these studies, 
third of the world's coal reserves. Exxon designed and built the roll- as well as on oil- and gas-fired boil- 
This is twice the energy of Middle ing research lab you see above. ers. Exxon engineers have been 
Eastern oil reserves. It’s called the "Traveling Indus- able to reduce NOx emissions from 


However, burning coal presents trial Gaseous Emission Research" coal-fired boilers by as much as 
some potential environmental prob-  vehicle—nicknemed "TIGER" van 60 percent in short-term tests. 
lems. One of these is from pollu- bythe Exxon researchers who oper- Longer term tests are needed to 


tants known as oxides of nitrogen ate it. confirm these results. 

or “NOx” emissions. Traveling from power plant to The published findings of this 
Research against pollution. power plant, tne TIGER van con- research have been made available 
To help industry and electric utili- ducts on-site tests. to utility operators, boiler designers 
ties reduce these pollutants, the The five-man team of Exxon engi- and others working in environmen- 
U. S. Government awarded a re- neers and technicians aboard the tal and energy research. 

search contract to Exxon Research van uses sophisticated probes to The TIGER van-it's one way 


and Engineering—a company with look inside power plant boilers and Exxon, the government, the electric 
many years of experience in the sci- stacks. These probes collect emis- power companies and boiler manu- 


ence of burning fossil fuels. | sion samples and send them back . facturers are working together to 
This research is intended to help to the TIGER van where they are help bring you more energy with 

operators of electric power generat- analyzed and recorded. less pollution. 

ing plants burn coal more cleanly. It The data is used to test new and 

will also help equipment manufac- different methcds of burning coal EXXON 

turers design new power plant boil- to reduce pollution. MENS 


ers which will produceless pollution Some results are in. 


long lunch. Money was important. Rent was high. 
Jacqueline's frail health required expensive medical 
consultations. 

Poor Nanette. Or Germaine. She would have to 
wait until the article was finished. Because, Zola 
promised himself, he would not rush this story. 
When it was time for Germaine or Lili, he would 
clear his head of everything else. No other com- 
mitment. He would open himself to her and she 
would grow inside him. slowly taking life on his 
sheets of paper until she burst into the world as 
Zola's masterpiece, as alive to the world as she was 
in the brief, painful, tantalizing morning visits to 
Zola in his bed. 


hen Cézanne showed up in Paris he 
looked worse than usual. He tried to look 

spruce but looked instead like a newly re- 
leased jailbird buttoned into a charity suit. With 
the scrubbed face and the big hands sticking out 
of his sleeves, he looked like a man hanging, and 
felt like one, too. 

Zola hugged him in the uninhibited new Paris 
style. Cézanne blushed with happiness and embar- 
rassment. Emile had become so dashing. His 
clothes and hair were rumpled. Everything moved 
when he talked, and he always talked. Now Paul 
was the sober one. "I want to tell you," Cézanne 
begins. 

"Yes, do. Pm dying to hear.” 

"What I’m working on. Some of the old men 
from the countryside . . ." 

"Using models? Portraits from life? That's beau- 
tiful, Paul. You should have been at that a long 
time ago. l've been pairting from life, so to speak, 
from the beginning. It's the only way . . ." 

Zola, despite the fear of losing regard, took Cé- 
zanne to any dealer who would look. Paul, in his 
current phase, thought his work had to be worth- 
while because he put so much effort into it. He 
held up the canvases hcpefully. He told the dealer 
to stand at the far end of the shop. He took him 
outside into the daylight. The dealers were polite 
because Zola was present. Nobody laughed until 
Zola and his friend were out the door. 

Zola took Cézanne to see Manet and Pissarro, 
both of whom were im Paris at the time. Paul 
could surely use some technical help, some solid 
intelligence about brushwork, composition, color— 
well, everything, really. Cézanne respectfully stud- 
ied the work of the Impressionists. He listened to 
them politely. 

Generous, expansive, Zola brought Cézanne 
among his literary friends. They, with cigars and 
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wristwatches, sat back in their chairs with their legs 
crossed at the knee (showing off their silk stock- 
ings), thinking what a splendid fellow their Emile 
must be to take on this ludicrous bumpkin in loy- 
alty to childhood friendship. (Be sure Cézanne rec- 
ognized none of this. What did he think? Maybe 
he was considering the shape of the space between 
this man's ear and his shoulder.) 

"Sit down," says Zola, "and tell my friends what 
you saw in the Louvre this morning. I'll get us an 
apéritif. What’ll it be? Pernod? Vermouth?” 

Cézanne pulls out a chair. “Just get me a beer.” 
He hands Zola a filthy hundred-franc note. He 
blinks at the dandies around the table. "At the 
Louvre today I saw the Captive Slave. Tomorrow I 
will return with a drawing book.” 

“What will you draw?" 

"The ribs and back of the Captive Slave." 

"So. You are interested in anatomy." 

Paul crashes his fist against the table. Saucers 
clatter. "I am interested in strain!" 

Zola was annoyed with his fr:end. He was acting 
like a professional failure. Every year he sent can- 
vases to be judged for showing at the great Salon 
exposition. Every year they were summarily re- 
jected. Once, at Zola's urging, the judges took pity 
on the poor, dogged fellow and arranged to hang 
one of his works—four or five scrawny blue naked 
men standing around a swimm:ng hole—in a side- 
show of "interesting new directions." Spectators 
were so enraged that the thing was soon taken 
down and returned to Provence. 

"You have a reasonable choice," Zola told Cé- 
zanne over beers in Brasserie Lipp. "Consider the 
public and be shown, or do what you like and 
forget the public. You are a lucky man. Unlike 
Renoir, you don't have to paint for a living." 

Cézanne's laugh made people stare. “But I have 
to paint to live.” Remember, this was a hundred 
years ago, and people weren’t as sophisticated as 
we are now. Cézanne scratched at Zola’s lapel and 
laughed with tears coming down all over his face. 
“Hang the public,” Paul said. “And hang the pic- 
tures in my barn.” 

Zola, a positive thinker, a problem solver, 
blamed his friend for self-indulgence. The man 
made no effort to keep up. He probably didn’t 
even vote. His wife was no challenge. He had in- 
sisted on marrying Henriette the day after the end- 
ing of the mourning period for his father. She re- 
mained passive and grateful, the perfect wife for a 
man who wishes to scoop himself out and smear 
his insides on a canvas. 

Zola shut his eyes. He had nothing to be 
ashamed of. None of his work had to hang in 
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barns. His novels were published and popular, yet 
he was uncompromised. Never did he spray eau de 
cologne over a foul odor, nor pretend that street 
people talk like professors, or that the poor are 
content in their privation. Zola was not squeamish. 
Pus. Vomit. He rubbed the public face in it. That 
was his power. 

He imagined Henriette sitting in the garden 
watching her husband work. She, with hands like 
scraped beets, did not long to be taken out to tea. 
She probably liked to make love. 


TV much. But I always get Zola as an old 
man mixed up in my mind with Chopin's pi- 

ano teacher, another Muni role. A big head of 
gray hair. Mine is already beginning to thin. 

Recognition came early to Zola. Plaques. Med- 
als. Foreign translations. He was voted one o* the 
ten best-dressed men in France. Great statesmen 
confided in him. Strangers on the street came up 
to shake his hand. By the time he was forty he no 
longer had to be introduced anywhere. Always the 
best table. The upstairs room at the Vingt-et-un. 

Jacqueline (Mme. Zola) was not unhappy. 
Clothes and parties, calls paid and received. the 
occasional pleasures of a young man's attentions 
helped to lighten the steps (in the most painful of 
pointed shoes) which moved her toward the day 
when she would put on bedroom slippers and ac- 
knowledge herself an old woman. Zola saw his 
wife growing old but hated more the signs of age 
on his own face. His beard covered a chin that was 
beginning to puff like that on a caricature of Pan- 
talone. He wondered why he didn't feel better 
about himself. Lately his brilliant friends hac be- 
come less interesting than the wine seller on the 
corner. Zola had never been much of a ladies’ 
man, but—in an effort to put some sparkle into his 
life—he tried. There was a little laundress . . . 

Now, with Manet dead, the barbarian Amer cans 
were snatching at Impressionist paintings. A rail- 
road entrepreneur offered Zola a thousand dollars 
for a medium-sized street scene that was hung on 
the wall of his foyer. “Take money for Manet?" 
Zola punned. The visitor thought Zola was mock- 
ing his pronunciation. “Monet, Manet," he said. 
"Name your price and Pll pay it." Zola dis- 
appeared into a closet and returned with a canvas 
of a bowl of apples by his friend Cézanne. “PH sell 
you this one. Take my word, he's better than both of 
the others." The American was enraged at the joke. 


| never saw the Paul Muni movie. | don’t watch 
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In truth, Zola was tired of the so-called Impres- 
sionists now that they were popular. He smiled 
into his beard, rubbing his tongue over the spaces 
where he had lost three teeth. “If you live long 
enough,” he told the dealer Armand-Ruel, “all 
your bizarre ideas become commonplace.” He was 
happy to see Monet at last getting his hands on 
some cash, but that didn’t change Zola’s life. If 
anything, it made him feel more banal. He began 
a reassessment in his art columns. He wrote that 
the Impressionists had been grossly overrated, by 
him especially. 

One day when he was feeling restless, worthless, 
close to the edge of a frightening hole, he suddenly 
decided to pay a visit to Old Paul. 

"I suppose you want to know what brings me 
here,” Emile said jauntily. 

“What does it matter?” Paul managed to reply. 
“As long as you are here.” He was obviously over- 
joyed and did his best to make them both comfort- 
able, Emile and the unexplained young woman. 
They all sat in the back yard under the trees. Hen- 
riette brought out food, hot bread, fresh butter, 
fruit, cheese. Paul opened a bottle of chateau wine. 
Probably there were frisky children running 
around. 

Paul, you swine! Zola thought. What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Don’t you see how old you're get- 
ting? Pebbles under your eyes, veins in your 
cheeks, skin coarse, jaw falling away. Paul, tell me 
the truth. Doesn’t it hurt you? 

Paul answered him directly. “My face is becom- 
ing more interesting. It will be a better subject the 
next time I paint it.” He saw the pain under his 
friend’s ironic smile and knew he had again given 
the unasked-for response. “Why should I worry 
about the loss of youth?” He listened affectionately 
for Zola’s explanation so that he could share his 
friend's feeling. But it was impossible to under- 
stand all this concern over occasional dyspepsia, a 
stiff back. 

"The choice," Cézanne said at last, "is to grow 
old or to die. One is lucky to grow old. There is 
always one's work." 

Zola was stung with envy. He cut his visit short 
on an absurd pretext. He took his secretary and 
fled. Two months later (no time at all) he had a 
new book, /'Oeuvre. Paul felt that he had been vio- 
lated. He threw the book into the kitchen fire and 
never again spoke of his friendship with Emile 
Zola. 

Years later, when Zola rose as the champion of 
Captain Dreyfus, Cézanne took the other side. |] 
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I AM MY OWN 
BEST FRIEND 


by Robert M. Strozier 





am my own best friend, Hi:hello. 

How are you doing, fine and you? I 
care for you, I do too. Are we low, no. 
That we should care for us. Did (did) 
you (you) have (have) a (a) good 
(good) day (day)? Oh, self. Me:thee. Is 
something, bothering you? No:no. You 
seem, pale. Well, my heart is a little 
heavy, sometimes no one seems to care, 
I do, me too, do you, shoo fly, don't 
bother you. Also. don't be blue. 
Share:care. Near:dear. One + one = 
one. Do you have a name, yours. Come 
here, I am. How close, this. 
Trouble:bubble. Maybe you could 


mention some things about me you like, 


of course, I’m glad, for example you 
are kind and considerate. I am 
honorbound and honorbright too aren't 
I, you really are what about me, I don't 
know where to start, try to start, you 
are warm and quick and savvy, it's true 
isn't it, go back to me, you are a giving 
caring person, the thing I’ve noticed is 
that I am appealing, you certainly are I 
am too. Mebe:ycube. Do you know 
what nonpareil means, I do, well you 
are, a thousand times yes. Also, all 
wool and a yard high. Can I call you 
tops in my book, yes. I love the lagoon 
of your smile, thank you, come ona my 
house my-hi house, I will. Around and 
around we go, and where we stop we 
don't know. 


G” you're fun, l'm out of breath 
my angel. Could you cite some. 
more things about me, I tell you I’m a 


little tired. Maybe just two, why don't 
we turn in now. One, you have mettle 
now come on, another, no. Do my-hi 
house again, could we break off now 
and resume in the morning. I had in 
mind only a half hour, I told you I'm 
dead on my feet. Well fine, I knew 
you'd understand, I do, never a cross 
word to be heard, that's right there 
might have been one or two once but 
they came to nothing, what ones did 
you mean, . can't even remember, I 
didn't think so, we were kidding around 
and you said go blow or something like 
that it doesn't matter, I probably 
didn't say it either, you did, possibly 
because you may have said something 
in fun about button your lip, 

doubtful though, not necessarily, it's 
certainly forgotten, done with. Vous:tu. 
Mine:thine. 


I vaguely remember now we'd been 
joking about how you like to give as 
good as you get, have some of your 
own medicine you'd said I think, it was 
all so trivial, you'd probably put my 
nose very slightly out of joint for a 
minute or so, I remember you'd been 
drinking, waich I rarely if ever do, oh 
l'll see the rubber legs now and then 
but you always sleep it off, I recall 
sleeping poorly that particular night 
because you were upset about 
something end kept saying stuff this 
and stuff that over and over, funny but 
do you remember years ago getting 
your mouth thoroughly washed out with 
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soap, no picture of that, well it's ancient 
history, now is now, let's call it a day, 
let's. Pod and pea. You and me. Two 
for tea. 


Mm just jogged one crazy old 
memory and that was the time you 


took a peek at you-know-who while she 
was bathing, what, it was just a brief 
one and you didn't see a thing what's 
the time, now wait a minute I certainly 
never took any such peek, oh it lasted 
only a few seconds and the bathroom 
was steamed up anyway, the bathroom 
was not steamed up and I didn't take 
any peek at you-know-who, I didn't say 
you saw anything, I didn't even try to 
see anything, come on now then why 
was your eye pressed against that little 
aperture where the key goes, I 
remember bending down to pick up my 
comb which had fallen out of my 
pocket near the door, you certainly took 
a long time locating one black comb on 
one white rug, I stood right up and 
went into my room, that's right but as 
you came up there was a funny delay 
there as your eye riveted itself against 
the keyhole, I didn't even know she was 
in there, how did you know the 
bathroom wasn't steamed up, I didn't 
say that, you were a little steamed up 
yourself as I remember, that's 
monstrous, that's not what you said 
then. I’m not going to take this. 

Don't get in a snit. You can really 

be horrid sometimes. You can 

take that back. Stuff this 

stuff that! It takes one to know one! 
Yaaggghh! Ne'er-do-well! You say! 
Stuck-up! If you see a snake 

in the grass, wear it! You! YOU! 
HYMPHS! 


umble. Grumble. Waxing/waning. 

Psssssts. Hey. What? Listen. 
Listening. I’m sorry. Well. Me too, too. 
I got carried away, carried with you. I 
didn't know what we were saying, 
everything was wide of the mark. 
Nothing was meant, no raps on the 
knuckles. Why do we do this to 
ourselves, beats me. You didn't mean 
what you said about me peeking did 
you, of course not it didn't even cross 
your mind, I was a little hurt, I didn't 
mean to bruise you, I know you 
didn't. Sadder:wiser. It's been a long 
day, not long enough. Let's, not, get, 
into, that, again. Lay me down to 
sleep. okay. You wish I may, I 
wish you might, have the wish, 
we wish tonight. Goodnight: 
goodnight. Sleep, well. 
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A FEW FRISSONS AT FOREST HILLS 


by Laurence Sheehan 


I enjoy the tennis action out at Forest 
Hills every year whether it's any 
good or not, because it's so much 
trouble getting out there that l'll be 
damned if I don't have a nice time. 

This year I lucked into tickets for 
good seats for Saturday—the usually 
eventful day cf the men's semifinals 
and the women's finals-so I didn't 
mind putting up with the trucks on the 
Connecticut Turnpike, the tie-ups at the 
tolls for the Whitestone Bridge, and fi- 
nally the frenzy of Queens Boulevard, a 
six- or eight-lane concourse, depending 
on whether the cars are using the side- 
walks on that particular day. 

I didn't even mind getting lost after 
I turned off Queens Boulevard and 
parked in the maze of shaded one-way 
streets in the vicinity of the tournament 
site. Unlike most great sports centers— 
the Coliseums of Rome and New 
Haven, for example—the West Side 
Tennis Club does not stand apart from 
its surroundings, but is buried in them 
somewhere. Afier you've parked your 
car a couple o^ miles from the place, 
having turned left and right at random 
a dozen times n search of a slot, you 
haven't the foggiest idea where you are. 
I usually solve this problem by tagging 
along behind o:her arriving tennis fans 
who look as if they can tell north from 
south. But this day I followed a family 
group (in retrospect, they were too well 
dressed for a :ennis tournament) and 
they led me to a synagogue in the op- 
posite direction from the club. It was 
the first day of the Jewish New Year 
and they were going there to worship. 

Anyway, I backtracked and finally 
found the club and got to my seat only 
a few minutes ate for the day's open- 
ing semifinal match between defending 
Open champion Jimmy Connors and 
the young Swedish player Bjorn Borg 


(pronounced yong swee-dish play-er 
b’yorn borg). 

There were two points that made me 
jump to my feet in this particular match 
between two of the greatest tennis play- 
ers in the world. The first was in the 
first set when the Goodyear blimp 
seemed to be going out of control in 
the swirly winds high above the sta- 
dium. It tilted back some 45 degrees 
and wobbled dangerously from side to 
side before righting itself and resuming 
its vital role as Peeping Tom to all of 
America’s major televised sports events. 

The second was when Billie Jean 
King walked in behind my row at the 
start of the third set and took a seat 
three boxes away. At the very next 
change of sides on the court I stood up 
to stretch and to review the BJK phe- 
nomenon. I decided she looked great in 
her new “natural” hairdo and her 
tweedy slacks outfit and that Penguin 
paperback under the arm. In a little 
while she would be watching the match 
between Chris Evert and Evonne 
Goolagong to decide the women's sin- 
gles championship. If memory served, it 
would be the first time that Billie Jean 
King, as a major figure in competition, 
had not gone after one of the big 
women's singles titles. This historic mo- 
ment of withdrawal, if not outright re- 
tirement, did not seem to weigh heavily 
on Ms. King, however. The promoter of 
various feminist causes in and out of 
sports chatted amiably with the folks 
around her and seemed to be in great 
spirits, as happy as—I was going to say 
as happy as a girl... . 

Actually, there were many points that 
held my attention during the three- 
hour-long match which Connors won 
over Borg, 7-5, 7-5, 7-5. But I never 
jumped to my feet for the type of ten- 
nis played because there were no dra- 


Give a book or two from Merriam- 
Webster. More than just great 
Christmas gifts, these books form the 
foundation of a reference library 
every family should own. 

Start at the cornerstone, Webster’s 
Third New International Dictionary. 
The leading Unabridged Dictionary 
of contemporary American English. 
2,736 pages. At $59.95, the ultimate 
gift that will last a lifetime. 

Webster’s Biographical Dictionary. 
The important dates, facts and 
accomplishments in the lives of 40,000 
significant men and women from all 
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on a great library. 


over the world. An indispensable, quick 
reference. 1,679 pages. $15.00. 

An absorbing cuide to the English 
language and an essential tool for any- 
one who’s ever wanted to find just the 
right word at the right time — Webster's 
Dictionary of Synonyms. More com- 
plete and precise than any other refer- 
ence work of its kind. 942 pages. $8.95. 

Webster's American Biographies. 

A new and fascinating reference work 
that recaptures the lives of 3,000 people 
who have made this nation’s history 
and headlines from Hank Aaron to 
Vladimir Zworykin. 1,248 pages. $15.00 


Around the world in 1,408 pages! 
Webster’s New Geographical 
Dictionary is the most complete, 
up-to-date source of geographical 
information you can get. More than 
47,000 entries take you from the River 
Aa to the town of Zywiec. $14.95. 

No library is complete without 
America’s best-selling dictionary, 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 
150,000 entries including 22,000 new 
words and meanings. 1,568 pages. 
$9.95, thumb-indexed. You can find 
all six wherever books are sold. 





matic shifts in fortune, or changes in 
tactics, to give excitement to the match. 
Connors held and kept a slight edge 
throughout. Borg had his only good 
chance to change things when Connors 
was down two break points serving at 
5-5 in the second set. If Borg had bro- 
ken that serve and then gone on to win 
his own serve, the match would have 
been all even, one set apiece, and we 
might have been able to watch them 
rally for five hours instead of three. 


MI e that become both routine 
and long give you time to take 
your eye off the ball and to concentrate 
on comparing the playing styles and on- 
court personalities of the players out 
there, especially if you are blessed with 
seats close enough to the action to be 
able to discern the S.A.S. (for Scandina- 
vian Airlines, I bet) on Bjorn's shoul- 
der, or the gold bauble around Jimmy's 
neck, and thus have something trivial 
and therefore significant to base your 
contrast on. 

Borgs a right-hander who likes to 
stay back at the baseline and hit top- 
spin passing shots or top-spin lobs for 
winners. Connors is a leftie who can 
stay back or come up to the net with 
equal skill, though on the slow clay sur- 
face which has replaced the grass for 
the matches at Forest Hills, he usually 
stayed back, too. 

The two players' ground strokes 
sound different. Borg's racket has a "B" 
designed into the color pattern of its 
strings, which seems to signify not so 
much the name of the racket's manu- 
facturer as the tinny boing noise that 
Borg creates when he imparts extreme 
top spin to balls, producing shots that 
clear the net in a looping trajectory and 
then fall sharply and usually a bit short 
on the other side. 

Connors’ racket has a “W” written into 
the strings which, if only Wilson Sporting 
Goods did not object, could be said to 
stand for the whomp you hear whenever 
Connors hits the ball—his long, flat strok- 
ing action producing square and low-fly- 
ing shots of great depth. 

The two players also have quite dif- 
ferent ways about them on court. Borg 
is silent when he hits the ball, and Con- 
nors grunts at every exertion. Borg is ex- 
pressionless to the point of seeming to 
brood—has he watched too many Berg- 
man movies in his native Sweden? Con- 
nors is animated and always on the look- 
out for a chance to be melodramatic or 
clownish—too many John Wayne movies 
and Bob Hope shows, clearly. 
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ut enough of this idle speculation. 

The new clay court surface was 
the talk of Forest Hills, not any particu- 
lar player or match-up. 

This was the first year the U.S. 
Championships were played on clay 
rather than on grass. In recent years the 
pros had argued more and more vocif- 
erously that the grass courts at Forest 
Hills deteriorated too rapidly under 
tournament conditions to provide a fair 
test. Too many bad bounces by the 
time the quarter-finals rolled around, 
said the pros. 

Anyway, after the 1974 Open the turf 
was ripped up from the stadium and 
from a dozen feld courts. It was re- 
placed by sacks and sacks of Har-Tru, a 
gray, ground-up greenstone surface 
which I happen to be familiar with 
from my indoers doubles game on 
Monday nights during the winter. Quite 
early in the Connors-Borg match, I re- 
alized there were various things I can 
do on Har-Tru that the pros have not 
yet mastered—such as standing flat- 
footed, running in place, and tripping 
over the sideline on return of serve. 

Nevertheless, there are a couple of 
good things about the switch to clay at 
Forest Hills. For one, the red geraniums 
encircling the stadium grounds coordi- 
nate better with the gray of the Har- 
Tru than they did with the green of the 
real grass. For another, the new setup 
locates one clay court in the middle of 
the playing area and thus centralizes the 
focus of the event. Under the old setup 
there were ‘wo grass courts in the sta- 
dium on which play alternated, and that 
always left half the fans farther away 
from the action than they felt they de- 
served to be. Furthermore, with only 
one court in the stadium, more space 
has materialized for installing high- 
priced box seats. That spells more bucks 
for the sponsoring U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association, and so more money to hire 
officials who can refuse press credentials 
to writers like myself who find them- 
selves temporarily out of work or— 
worse, in the eyes of the U.S.L.T.A.—on 
assignment for newspapers or magazines 
with circulations under 400 million. 

As to the quality of the play itself, 
and without meaning to detract from 
the achievement of Evert in defeating 
Goolagong for the women’s singles title 
three hours after Connors beat Borg, or 
the achievement of the great slow court 
player Manuel Orantes of Spain in de- 
feating Connors for the men's singles 
title on the next day, I would have to 
say that, from a fan's point of view, the 
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winning tennis at Forest Hills this year 
was kind of blah. The only time during 
the Connors-Borg match I experienced 
those little frissons of pleasure that tend 
to fulfill the typical tennis viewer's ex- 
pectations was when Connors managed 
to get in close to the net and hit swing- 
ing volleys for winners. The secret in 
the appeal to fans like myself of such 
things as the service ace, the winning 
volley, and the powerful overhead or 
smash is in the way time is altered—one 
might say stolen—by the successful exe- 
cution of these particular shots. On 
slower surfaces like Har-Tru there are 
too few opportunities for speed and 
daring. From a modern fan's point of 
view the ideal tennis surface is one that 
challenges good players to hit almost as 
many balls in the air as they hit off the 
bounce. Har-Tru, though I swear by it 
all winter long, is not that surface. 

Speaking of fans, I forgot to mention 
the capacity crowd of 15,000 in the sta- 
dium that day. Carefully assessing the 
athletic abilities of this mob at one 
point, I decided that I would probably 
be seeded 9500th if we all got up and 
organized a tennis tournament among 
ourselves, and made the 100-odd pros 
in the Open wait for our autographs, 
and pay seventy-five cents for every 
lukewarm hot dog one needed to eat to 
survive through the next match, and 
$1.25 for jugs of Sangria smaller than 
baby bottles. 

Anyway, these fans handled them- 
selves well in the face of such grueling 
tennis, high prices, and the mile-long 
rest-room lines. I had heard that a kind 
of rough subway crowd had been out to 
the matches earlier in the week and had 
taken their shirts off, and sweated pro- 
fusely, and hoarsely guffawed, and in 
general acted like your typical Mets 
fan, not your typical tennis fan. But I 
was pleased to note the dignity of the 
fans out there on Saturday. 

The quality of tennis fan was typified 
for me by the way bad line calls were re- 
ceived by the crowd. You are not sup- 
posed to whistle at a bad line call in the 
piercing manner your old man used to 
call you home for supper. Rather, you are 
supposed to make an “O” with your lips 
and produce a soft, monotonous kind of 
whistle, a sound with the mild insistence 
of the hoo-hoo sound that Frenchmen 
make whenever they spot one of their 
government leaders on the street. Nice, 
but not nice. I heard that stylish sound on 
numerous occasions out at Forest Hills 
that Saturday; it's one reason I was glad 
to be there. 
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HEATHER HONEY. 
A BEAUTIFUL IDEA FOR 
A LIQUEUR. 


For over 700 years we've 
been taking the sweetest, most 
natural thing on earth and 
making it part of a fine liqueur. 
Imported Irish Mist" 

We use just a touch of pure 
heather honey. So it doesn't 
sweeten, it mellows Irish Mist's 
deep rich taste. 

Discover whata beautiful 
idea it Is. 


Antique jeweled bee. James Robinson, Ine., N.Y. 


Imported Irish Mist® Liqueur. 80 proof. 
©1974 Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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ES RE SINE i SORE OLS E ESR TIE A EERE ISS SE IOUS PAS RB LEE 
CULTURE WATCH 
by Benjamin DeMott 


Dear Ms. Bovary .. . 


The other night, tired of swotting for 
a Madame Bovary lecture, I picked up a 
magazine and learned that times, 
they're still a-changing, A Survey 
Shows. After studying 100,000 replies to 
a questionnaire titled “How Do You 
Really Feel Abcut Sex?" the editors of 
Redbook conclude that: 

Close to 95 percent of all women 
married after 1973 "say they have had 
pre-marital intercourse." 

Nine out o^ ten women under 
twenty-five "say they have had pre- 
marital intercourse." 

Among wage-earning wives between 
thirty-five and thirty-nine years of age, 
"almost half say they have had inter- 
course with mer other than their hus- 
bands" since they were married. 

As a way of underlining the scope of 
the change, the magazine goes on to 
compare its data with that released by 
Kinsey twenty-one years ago: 


Among 25-year-old women, Kinsey 
found, 9 percent had had extra- 
marital interccurse; in the Redbook 
survey, amorg 20-to-24-year-old 
wives, extramarital sex was re- 
ported by 25 percent. Among 40- 
year-old women Kinsey found that 
26 percent had had extramarital 
sex; among Redbook’s 35-to-39- 
year-old wives—the group with the 
highest percentage of extramarital 
activity—it is 38 percent. 


No word in this article about how 
many questionnaires were printed and 
mailed; no observations, either, from 
the house psychologist, about probable 
personality traits of people who answer 
questionnaires on how they really feel 
about sex. Take it or leave it, is the 
line. One reason for taking it is that the 
figures make those hard-nosed Sixty 
Minutes reporters who grilled the First 
Lady about her daughter's sex life look 
even more like prurient creeps than 
they did before. One reason for skepti- 
cism is the hint, elsewhere, that Red- 


book's 100,000 may be a step behind 
advanced thought at this hour. Ms. 
Erica Jong. for instance, came out firmly 
for fidelity in a recent P/ayboy interview. 
(Another truant evening.) The author of 
Fear of Flying remains a salty lass, full of— 
excuse the phrase—zip: 

PLAYBOY: There's a lot of licking 

in your poems, isn't there? 

JONG: Yes. Well, l'm a very oral 

person. I like licking a lot. 

PLAYBOY: Licking or being licked? 

JONG: Both. I also like barking. 

PLAYBOY: Barking? 

JONG: Arf! Arf! What I mean by 

barking is a certain kind of play- 

fulness . . . 


But Ms. Jong displays several traces 
of ennui with the world of sexual liber- 
ation. ("One night I sat down with 
some friends in an apartment to watch 
some ... porn films and we got so 
bored with running them forward that 
we decided to run them back- 
ward. . . .”) And she’s downright un- 
cooperative when Playboy, piping its 
customary one note, pushes for a new, 
all-out endorsement of the “excitement 
of being unfaithful”: 

[Adultery is] very superficial. It 
really turns out you’re not getting 
the best of either man... . Infi- 
delity seems like a tremendous 
turn-on at times, but you really 
don’t get much out of it. It’s much 
better to have one really rewarding 
relationship than to have several 
fragmentary ones. 


Nor are Ms. Jong's hesitations the 
only leading indicator, as they say, sug- 
gesting that zest for ceaseless multiplic- 
ity has peaked. While Vogue continues 
to run nudie photo layouts, shots of bra 
groping by males, and the like, the copy 
testifies that the audience isn’t as wild 
for experiment as it was once presumed 
to be. (The strongest argument for hav- 
ing an affair set forth in recent issues of 
Vogue is that it tends to improve the 
complexion.) And, for that matter, in 
commenting on The Survey, Redbook it- 
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The people of Bermuda warmly invite you to their First Annual Festival of the Performing 
Arts, January 6th through February 7th, under the distinguished patronage of 
His Excellency The Governor, Sir Edwin Leather, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. and Lady Leather. 


Here, on our tiny British island in mid-Atlantic, a gatherirg 
of distinguished international concert artists: Bermuda 
Festival '76. 

Every night at 8:30, for 33 consecutive nights, celebrated instru- 
mentalists, opera stars, mme theatre, drama, dance and magic. 

It's all part of what we call Rendezvous Time. When you can 
leave winter behind, anc unwind, on a beautiful island where 


the pace is serene and the people warm and gentle as the sun. 
Where the sands are pink, the seas an incredible aquamarine, 
and the shops are showcases of the world. Where the music is 
calypso and the golf and tennis are superb. 
It's not too soon to talk to your travel agent about Bermuda 
Festival '76. When you can enjoy the sun in the daytime, and see 
the stars at night. 





EUGENE FODOR Jan. 6, 8. City Hall Theatre. 
Eugene Fodor, at 25 a violinist of rare style and 
skill, has enthralled audiences worldwide. Now 
his artistic sensitivity will be displayed at Fes- 
tival '76. 


PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND Jan. 7: 
Rosebank Theatre. Jan. 9, 10: Southampton Prin- 
cess Hotel. All of them over 60, these are the 
original musicians who actual y created the music 
in the legendary bands of New Orleans. 
























YEHUDI & HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN Jan. 11, 13. 
Ruth Seaton James Auditorium. The Menuhin 
name itself conjures magic to countless music 
lovers who thrill to the virtuosity of this master 
of the violin. His appearance with his talented 
sister Hephzibah, at the piano, is a marvelous 
opportunity for Festival '76 audiences. 


PILOBOLUS DANCE THEATRE Jan. 12, 14, 16. 
City Hall Theatre. This new and imaginative type 
of "theatre" combining dance, drama, and “pos- 
itiveenergy" has brought lavish praise from critics. 


GARRICK OHLSSON Jan. 15, 18, 20. City Hall 
Theatre. This distinguished pianist has made ap- 
pearances ranging widely from the New Zealand 
Symphony to a CBS-TV Special with Eugene 
Ormandy. 


CARLOS MONTOYA Jan. 17, 19, 21. Ruth Sea- 
ton James Auditorium. The world-renowned wiz- 
ard of the Flamenco guitar has over the years won 
olés from critics and audiences alike. 


FREDERICA VON STADE Jan. 22, 24. City Hall 
Theatre. The rich, mezzo-soprano voice of the 
lovely, young Freder:ca von Stade has earned her 
widespread acclaim. 


ANTHONY NEWMAN The Bermuda Cathedral, 
Jan. 23, 25. (Admission by program: $3.00). The 
fabulous harpsichordist/organist who brings flair 
and imagination to the music of Bach. 


EMLYN WILLIAMS Jan. 26, 27, 28. City Hall 
Theatre. The richly-talented actor and playwright 
visits the island of Bermuda in his widely ac- 
claimed role as Charles Dickens. 


BERMUDA 
FESIIVAL 


1976 


TASHI Jan. 29, 31; Feb. 2. City Hall Theatre. 
Four brilliant young instrumentalists, pian- 
ist Peter Serkin, violinist Ida Kavafian, cellist 
Fred Sherry and clarinetist Richard Stoltzman 
present chamber music at its best. 


JESSYE NORMAN Jan 30; Feb. 1. Ruth Seaton 
James Auditoriim. Jessye Norman's magnificent 
soprano voice anas won hurrahs from audiences 
and critics alike, especially in major roles at the 
Munich, Berlir and Covent Garden operas. 


MUMMENSCHANZ Feb. 3, 4, 5. City Hall The- 
atre. Using masks as well as mime, :he Mum- 
menschanz troupe creates fantasy figures whose 
conduct comments on the human condition bet- 
ter than "real" -haracters might. 


MILBOURNE CHRISTOPHER Feb. 6, 7. City 
Hall Theatre. A magician and mentalist of ex- 
traordinary talents, Milbourne Christopher is 
known worldwide through his stage perform- 
ances and his television appearances w:th Johnny 
Carson, Merv Griffin, Mike Douglas and "Today 


Eastern Airlines is the official 
carrier for Bermuda Festival '75. 





Festival '76 tickets are priced at $7.00 ($9.50 for the 
following dates: Jan. 11, 13, 26, 27, 28). 

For Festival ticket reservations, see your Travel Agent 
or call any Eastern Airlines reservation cffice. 
Festival '76 programs and schedules are subject to 
change without notice. 
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( Advertisement ) 


December Report on 


Atlantic 
Monthly 


Press books 





The crazy maionese maker from 
Rome happens to be an American 
citizen. He wears a sparse black 
beard, has some difficulty remember- 
ing the difference between teaspoons 
and tablespoons, and has an infallible 
memory for everything he has ever 
tasted. He happens also to be a su- 
perb photographer and cinema- 
tographer who has shot film on every 
continent except Antarctica, and one 
of the wittiest extant fracturers of 


English. 


His wife, a handsome Irish-Ameri- 
can from Wisconsin, happens with 
equal eccentricity to be an Italian 
citizen (the explanation takes hours), 
a former propagandist and worker in 
the vineyards of European Unity, the 
mother of four, a voluble gardener 
and kitcheneer, and an impassioned 
follower of twentieth-century Irish lit- 
erature. 


This divinely assorted couple has 
recently produced one of the fastest- 
selling new cookbooks in America, 
THE ROMAGNOLIS’ TABLE. 
Since the autumn of 1974, FRANCO 
and Marcaret RoMAGNOLI have 
been delighting Boston TV audiences 
with their series of real Italian reci- 
pes, not the purplish Italo-American 
all-purpose tomato sauce of the res- 
taurants. During 1975 their program 
was embraced by tutta America. Now 
their cookbook, already in its third 
edition, is available for Christmas 
giving, or, if you can’t wait, for 


Thanksgiving. 
THE ROMAGNOLIS’ TABLE 


A Cookbock Guild Selection 
$7.95 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 


self was a bit mystified—in the absence 
of exact time frames—by the tendency 
of a majority of sex-experimenting 
wives to describe themselves as “hap- 
pily married.” 

Ah, but enough dawdling . . . I’ve a 
job of work to finish. Returning to my 
lecture text, I read Flaubert's extraordi- 
nary words about the excitement for 
Emma Bovary of her infidelity, the 
glory for her of turning her existence 
into “one long tissue of lies,” of trans- 
forming herself into a person for whom 
duplicity has become such “a need, ob- 
session, delight” that, “if she claimed to 
have walked on the right side of the 
street the previous day, one could be 
sure she had walked on the left." 
Maybe the only pertinent reflection is 
that, when every second person you 
meet is into the same sport, the thrill of 
the thing is gone. Maddened by Ru- 
dolphe, by Léon, maddened for lying, 
Emma opens the post and finds a ques- 
tionnaire, one of a million copies. Her 
correspondents inform her they're curi- 
ous—a clinical but nevertheless caring 
tone—about what it’s like making out 
behind Charles's back. They're coming 
at this, they explain, from a public ser- 
vice and social research point of view, 
and would she take a moment to look 
over these sixty questions, using an or- 
dinary lead pencil, please, not ink, to 
facilitate info retrieval, stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope inside. 

Woe, woe! What a dim day for the 
heroines of our past would that have 
been, risky love obliged to see itself 
packaged in multiples of millions, dwin- 
dling into data as it dies. 


Turnabout 


"What happens to women of the kib- 
butz? . . . The founders of the kibbut- 
zim wanted to develop a new kind of 
human being, motivated by communal 
commitment Men and women 
would do the same work would 
equally be politicians and cooks, 
equally have the freedom to make love 
with whomever they wished unbound 
by the old association of sex, marriage. 
and procreation. Indeed, they would be 
free not to marry at all; they could live 
together. and could separate as easily as 
they had united ... [But] our data 
show the cverwhelming majority 
[of kibbutz women acting] against the 
principles of their socialization and ide- 
ology, against the wishes of men of 
their communities, against the economic 
interest of the kibbutzim, in order to be 


able to devote more time and energy to 
private maternal activities Obvi-. 
ously these women . are trying to 


accomplish what women elsewhere have 
been periodically urged to reject by crit- 
ics of traditional female roles." Women 
in the Kibbutz by Lionel Tiger and Jo- 
seph Shepher (Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, $10.95). 





Personal politics 


Lina Wertmüller isn't a name on ev- 
ery lip, despite the media commotion 
stirred by her most recent movie, Swept 
Away by an Unusual Destiny in the Blue 
Sea of August. And since l've now seen 
three of this directors films (Swept 
Away is her eleventh, and the fourth to 
be shown here), and have read a fair 
amount about her, Pm in danger of 
taking a proprietorial tone—putting my- 
self forward as one of those upon 
whom, cinematically speaking, nothing 
is lost. The opposite is the case. I don't 
know all the Italian masterworks, I 
could easily have missed Ms. Wertmül- 
ler's current entry, and the chief reason 
I didn't is that the young Sicilian 
named Gaspar in the barbershop saw 
Swept Away last summer in Italy, and, 
one recent afternoon as he was leaving 
me short on top and full on the sides, 
he laid out the story amusingly and 
pointedly, making its possibilities vivid. 

The tale is about a rich woman, Raf- 
faella, and a poor man, Gennarino, 
whom circumstance thrusts together on 
a desert island. (Circumstance is a dead 
outboard on a rubber raft belonging to 
Raffaella's husband's yacht.) Raffaella is 
the sort of rich woman who is led by 
personal arrogance and scorn of the 
clichés of. well-heeled radicals into shrill 
denunciation of the poor and the help- 
less; Gennarino, deckhand and assistant 
steward on the husband's yacht, is the 
sort of working-class/family man/com- 
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| Fifty reasons why you need 
Book Digest Magazine. 


Can you talk intelligently about ten of the books 
pictured on this page? 

If you wish you could keep up with all the reading 
you'd like to do, BOOK DIGEST is the answer. 

With fifty books in six issues. 

Every issue of BOOK DIGEST contains selections and 
carefully edited excerpts from 7 to 8 books. 

Many are best-sellers. Others are of prime importance. 

All material is in the author’s own words and style. 
Nothing is added or rewritten. And we clear it beforehand 
with the publisher and/or author. 

Slip an issue of BOOK DIGEST in your pocket. It’s 


like taking along several books at a time. Books such as: 





Conversations with Kennedy by Benjamin Bradlee 
We're Going to Make You a Star by Sally Quinn 
How the Good Guys Finally Won by Jimmy Breslin 
The Bermuda Triangle by Charles Berlitz 

The Money Book by Sylvia Porter 

Total Fitness in Thirty Minutes a Week by 
Laurence E. Morehouse and Leonard Gross 

The Pleasure Bond by Masters and Johnson 

TM* Transcendental Meditation by Bloonfield/ Cain/ Jaffe 
Shogun by James Clavell 

The Fight by Norman Mailer 


Fifty books in six issues for just $6. Or 15¢ a book. 
Fifty reasons why you need BOOK DIGEST. 


TRIAL OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

To introduce you to BOOK DIGEST, we have a no 
risk, no obligation trial offer. Let us send you the current 
issue of BOOK DIGEST. If you aren't pleased with it, write 
"cancel" across your bill and you can keep this issue as a 
complimentary copy. If you do decide to become a sub- 
scriber to BOOK DIGEST, you will receive a total of 6 
issues for $6. Act now. Fill out the coupon below. 

It comes to less than 15c a book. a 


25] UA 28 253058 0 209 38 


Or call toll free, 24 hours a day: 


800-228-9700 
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Book Digest = 


magazine 
P.O. Box 2451, Boulder, Colorado 80302 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFE 


Please send me my trial copy of the current issue of BOOK DIGEST and 
enroll me as a subscriber at a cost of $6 for a tctal of 6 issues. 

I understand that if Iam not fully satisfied with the current issue, I may cancel 
without obligation within 14 days and keep my trial complimentary copy. (No 
needtosendcash. We will be happy to bill you later.) 
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munist whose self-scorn (for his own 
political impotence) and hatred of the 
mighty conjoin in such fashion as to 
banish from his being, seemingly, all 
capacity for nonideological response. 
Raffaella taunts and mocks this man, as 
well as the prating rad-lib intellectual 
guests who've joined her and her hus- 
band for a Mediterranean cruise; Gen- 
narino's somber fury is effortfully sup- 
pressed—until Raffaella s impulse and 
the dead outboard bring on the desert 
island and a comic and provocative re- 
versal of roles. Swept into power by 
his survival skills, Gennarino re- 
fashions his employer into his slave, 
teaching her to wheedle and fawn like 
the poor. But lyric intervenes: slowly 
the two begin to transcend power rela- 
tionships, the new and old hierarchies 
of sex; they are to be purified by pas- 
sionate love. At the end comes, not as- 
tonishingly, a fall, a return to the world 
as it is, bitter reacceptance of the social 
structures east and west of Eden. 
Mediterranean buffs will leave this 
movie drunk with azure seas and dia- 
mond dawns (much talk of pollution in 
the film, but no sign of it on Raffaella's 
and Gennarino's island). Literary types 
will ruminate on various witty up- 
datings of fantasies past. (Gennarino is 
a militant Crichton-Crusoe-Prospero, a 
magician whose arts of provisioning 
have a hard, articulated, political edge; 
Raffaella is a Friday-Miranda for whom 
the goal of the "learning experience" is 
recovery, not loss, of innocence.) And, 
whatever one's special interests, admira- 
tion is bound to flow for the players 








Seduction of Mini, and in both movies 
the characterizations are sufficiently rich 
and particularized in voice, tone, ap- 
pearance, and gesture to enable the 
"stars" to disappear into them. Only af- 
ter a while does it come to mind that 
that Chaplinlike fellow in Anarchy—can 
it be? Is that Giannini again? Splen- 
did!) 

But most strixing in Swept Away is 
the complicatior of the director's mind, 
her alertness to the interpenetration of 
emotion and ideology, and to the force 
of personal motive in those dramas that 
piety reads as "exclusively political." 
Gennarino catcaes some rock lobster 
barehanded, lights a fire, cooks it as the 
famished Raffaella watches, eats it vo- 
luptuously before her imploring eyes. 
He tells her, licking his fingers in the 
firelight, that he is her instructor, he is 
showing her what it is like to beg from 
the rich and to learn there’s no hope. A 
moral lesson. Eut the moralist’s level 
eyes express other satisfactions than that 
of the pursuit of truth—the eternal 
smugness of the lucky, the bliss of hav- 
ing when one's neighbor has not... 
As the scene moves, develops, the 
watching mind scans a rapid succession 
of complementary qualifying truths . . . 
accustomed to authority, the rich are 
harder to teach than others . . . the op- 
pressed can't be expected to behave better 
than their oppressors .. . next to the 
love of power, the love of justice is a flea 
. .. love is born in sharing, but what a 
lot can greedy pcwer teach! 

The hero and heroine of this film 
progress to an elevated politics, a uto- 
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themselves. Mariangela Melato and 
Giancarlo Giannini are marvelously 
spirited throughout, so that the move- 
ment of their feeling—from brutal ha- 
tred to mutual exploitation to the dis- 
covery, in love, of each other's true 
dignity, beauty, and worth—gives forth 
no sense of a decline of energy or de- 
scent into sentimental weakness. (The 
same two actors are paired in Ms. 
Wertmüller's Love and Anarchy and The 





pian politics, as they approach their 
purification—and then, to repeat, they're 
"saved" by a passing craft, restored to 
habitual life. Bu: the current of thought, 
of good-humored but intricate eval- 
uation, isn't checked. The film shows no 
shame at the island fantasy of perfect 
human accord, all savagery spent, but 
neither does it sink into conventional 
mockery of homely life. Gennarino's 
real-world wife is plump, silly, grace- 


less, but also self-respecting and alive. 
The camera angle is wide and distant 
yet oddly reconciled in the final frames 
wherein, paradise lost, Gennarino heads 
home to is-ness, shaking off his fantasy. 
Can't win in this life, but at least, my 
friend . . . we can do what we have to 
do. A lively, funny, continuously pon- 
derable film. 





S/he 


Two years ago the annual meeting of 
the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion passed a motion urging writers to 
stop using “he” and “man” as “generic 
for the species" and to use more com- 
prehensive terms, “such as ‘people’ and 
‘human beings’ which . . . include both 
sexes.” The least boring effort in this 
line l've so far seen is a convention fol- 
lowed throughout Urban Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, a volume by 
George Fischer that began life as a re- 
port to the chancellor of the City Uni- 
versity of New York and was published 
by that university's press. Wherever in 
the book Fischer has occasion to write 
a gender-troubled sentence—say, "A stu- 
dent has two options, he can, or she 
can, or he or she can . . ."—he simply 
writes: *A student has two options, s/he 
can...” Will this fly? 


Gone coed 


Recently and belatedly the college I 
teach at went coed and, because of this, 
the term has thus far produced, for me, 
one moving moment, occasional eve- 
ning surprises, and several patches of 
student newspaper writing of the kind I 
like best. The surprises are simply fe- 
male voices where you don't expect 
them. .. . My walk home at night 
takes me past the gym where in fall 
and winter, at about this hour, the foot- 
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imited time only... SPECIAL SAVINGS on the “sleeper” gift of the season... 


The B Ll d let? . our famous cold-weather 
fashion for ladies! 


Now exclusively ours in men's styles, too. 
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(Men's or Ladies") 
EXTRA SPECIAL: any 2, only $30.00 


Reg. $19.95 








Yes, from Unique 
Products, substan- 
tial savings on the 
original — the only 
Bundler™. It's our 
famous grown-up 
version of the classic 
favorite for children. 
i The snuggly fashion 
. that will make any 
"big kid" a beautiful 

baby all over again! 

Deliciously sexy on her, 

and — in our great, new 

(and exclusive) men's version 

— ruggedly good-looking on him. 
Bundlers are soft and comfortable 
elways. Wonderfully warm. And 
unlike the light, flimsy “imitations” 
you may have seen around, our 
Bundlers are tailored in fuzzy, blanket- 
weight 100% Acrilan® acrylic (same good 
fabric as the well-known children’s model) 
. .. Wear-Dated® by Monsanto for con- 
struction, detailing and durability. 


The Bundler™ 5y Unique is made for lounging, 
for sleeping, for daydreaming, for almost anything in the way of 
just plain luxury. Ladies' Bundler features a full-torso nylon zipper 

that matches the color of the garment; Men's Bundler has a full-torso 
nylon zipper with fly front. There's a rope waistband and ankle rope- 
ties (for extra warmth) on hers; a sturdy self-fabric belt on his. 

Both Bundlers have stretch-knit wris:lets and anklets, plus detachable 
slippers. In sum, everything to keep a couple cozier than they've 

been since who-knows-when. 

For ski-goers, college dorms, winter vacationers, low 

thermostats and warm hearts . . . ^or any smart lady or gentleman 
you may know (including you!) ... and for savings of up to five 
dollars per garment . . . order The Bundler™ today. Prices will go up 
again after this sale. Machine washable and dryable — and 
quality-made in the U.S.A., of course. 










The UNIQUE Guarantee 
Unique ideas, unique quality, unique value—accurately 

described and oberg shipped. Plus a prom:se: you 

must be pleased with your purchases always (a month Products V Co. 


from now or a year from now) or your money beck fast. 
That's a UNIQUE guarantee! 







Hanover, Pa. 17331 
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UNIQUE Products Co., Dept. Z-5211, 340 Poplar Street, Hanover, Pa. 17331 | 
Please rush Bundlers as indicated, Ee : 
MORE COLORS! at the spacial price of $15.88 each Ladies’ (Z-230243A) Men's (2-2400444) 
MORE SIZES! (or any 2 for only $30.00) plus $2 Men's or | 
l per garment for shipping and hand- Quantity Ladies’ 
AND THE ONLY ling. Specify Men's or Ladies'. Md. | 
MEN'S BUNDLER | residents add tax. 
— ANYWHERE! O I enclose check or m.o. 
=: WV. [] Charge my Credit Card: | 
«té - D Carte Blanche 
Ladies' Colors * | [] BankAmericard | 
[] American Express 
MAN i 3ed — Chocolate O Diners Club | 
Signal Bear O Master Charge 
Men's Colors | Bank No. | 
Ladies' Sizes Men's Sizes I # me of 
If height is: Choose: If height is: Choose: | Account Expestion Dus | 
up to 5'2” up to 5'6” | Signature | 
'2" to 5'4" 5'6" to 5'9" 
4” to 5'6" | PRINT NAME | 
over 5'6" ACDRESS 
This garment is warranted for one full year’s normal | | 
wear. Refund or replacement when returned OU uo ee ae eS) ee Ta: | | ee Sa a ee rd ee ar 
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CREDIT CARD 
CUSTOMERS... 


CALL TOLL-FREE (800) 228-2049 


Celebrate with Cherry Kijafa. 
The wine specialty made with 
Danish cherrv wine and delicious 
natural flavors. 

Give it to good friends. Or to 
yourself. Enjoy it in your prettiest 
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glass. Or over ice with soda. Or in a 
festive punch bowl with fruit and 
anything else you care to add. 

Cherry Kijafa. Any way you use 
this most versatile wine specialty, 
it’s the merriest. 


Cherry Kijafa from Denmark. 
We think the world ts ripe for it. 
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ball-basketball-hockey men are sloping 
up from practice and showers for chow. 
Local convention dictates an exchange 
of greetings, and it’s disorienting to 
hear, coming out of the darkness now 
and then in answer to my hi! a sound 
not heavy and hard but fluting, a soft- 
voiced kindness . . . girls’ voices saying 
good evening. 

The writing I speak of is done by 
older chaps, seniors, trying to sort out 
their responses to life in “a college for 
men and women." I was standing in the 
dining hall, in my white worker's jacket, 
wrote a senior named Mark J. Magyar 
last month in our paper, eyeing the line 
for Saturday supper, 


. . when they came marching in. 
Eight rugby players, including sev- 
eral freshmen, led in song by a se- 
nior. One of the veterans would 
rasp a traditional verse, then all 
eight would belt out the chorus: 


Balls to your partner, 

Ass against the wall, 

If you never get laid on a 
Saturday night, 

You'll never get laid at all. 


They paraded into the me- 
dium length line and continued 
singing until they reached the 
checker’s stand. The three women 
in the dining hall got their meals 
uncomfortably, never meeting the 
eyes of the ruggers, while the rug- 
gers only stole a glance, then 
looked away lest the women catch 
their eye. 


Magyar proceeded to acknowledge 
that the ruggers had no right to behave 
as though they owned the place any 
longer. (Out of fairness he noted they 
didn't seem to be singing as loudly as 
they would have last year, and he pre- 
dicted that next year they wouldn't be 
singing at all.) Next he produced some 
disavowals. (“Before I applied to Am- 
herst, I viewed its all-maleness as a 
demerit . . . this isn't an . . . anti-coed 
editorial. . . . There is a certain per- 
verseness at an all-male college . . .") 
But he was still wrestling with some- 
thing inside: 


Its one thing to rationally deal 
with this kind of sexism because 
there are no justifications for it to 
be found. But it's quite another 
thing to try to talk about how it 
feels to be one guy among a group 
of guys, singing those songs at a 
rugby tap, and to realize that this 
sort of thing is probably just about 
over at this place. I write this piece 
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not in hope of conveying an under- 
standing of that feeling to the 
.women transfers or even to the 
new freshmen. I am under no illu- 
sion as to the limits of my skill. I 
write this for those who felt the 
way I felt when the ruggers 
marched into East on Saturday af- 
ternoon. 


What's likable here, l'd argue, isn’t 
the *position"—there is none, really—but 
the embarrassment, the awareness that 
now and then something awkwardly 
substantive inside a person can't find its 
way into socially or even personally ap- 





proved words. The usual voice in a stu- 
dent newspaper is somebody trying 
(and succeeding) to sound, at twenty, 
like the blowhard authoritative fakes 
who write the editorials in the grown- 
up paper of your choice. 

As for the moving moment, it oc- 
curred about two bars into the first 
hymn at opening chapel. I’ve been at- 
tending these ceremonies in the same 
building on roughly the same day for 
twenty-five years, hence I don’t follow 
events and rhetoric intensely—sometimes 
don’t, in truth, even focus undistractedly 
on the remarkable performances of our 
college’s well-regarded male choir. But 
this time, a few bars in, as I say, I 
awoke .. . I looked down at my pro- 
gram, which told me the hymn in 
progress was composed by an eigh- 
teenth-century American, a sensation in 
his day, and even as I read about him I 
knew. Turning round to the choir loft 
in the upper balcony ... there they 
were, answering choirs, male and fe- 
male, voices pouring it forth, superbly 
blended, now separate, now superbly 
blended again. Praise! Praise! Soaring 
shouts of sound. Praise Him! Praise 
Her! Very beautiful it was, mysteriously 
poignant. Eyes brimmed. And we 
moved on. 





Crispina 
found a 
friend 


One who is helping 


her survive 


Qr Aguilar's case is typical. 


Her father works long hours as a share- 
cropper despite a chronic pulmonary 
condition that saps his strength. Her 
mother takes in washing whenever she 
can. Until recently, the total income of 
this family of six was about $13.00 a 
month. Small wonder that they were 
forced to subsist on a diet of unpolished 
rice, swamp cabbage, and tiny fish the 
children seine from a nearby river. 


Now Crispina enjoys the support of a 
Foster Parent in Tennessee whose con- 
tribution of sixteen dollars a month 
assures Crispina and her entire family 
of better food and health care. And, 
when Crispina is old enough, the help 
of her Foster Parent will give her a 
chance for an education, an oppor- 
tunity to realize whatever potential she 
has to offer to this world. 


How can such a small monthly contri- 
bution do so much in the life of Cris- 
pina's family? In the underdeveloped 
countries where Foster Parents Plan is 
at work, the need is so great, the pov- 


erty so deep, that very few dollars can 
make a tremendous difference. In fact, 
with PLAN programs and services in 
place, the very communities where 
Foster Children live are aided toward 
self-improvement. 


To become a Foster Parent is a special 
responsibility . .. and a most rewarding 
one. You become an influence in shap- 
ing the life of your Foster Child. You 
come to kncw the child through photos 
and a reguler exchange of letters. Prog- 
ress reports show you vividly how much 
good your contribution is doing. Of the 
many fine causes that ask for your 
support, few can offer you such a tang- 
ible and immediate way to help others. 


Today, more than ever, people like you 
are needed to join in this wonderful 
work. Hundreds of children wait in 
desperate, often shocking, circum- 
stances for a Foster Parent to offer 
them a hand toward a decent life. 


Please join us if you can...or let us 
send you mcre details about how PLAN 
is working around the world. 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, Inc. "| 


Box 403, Warwick, Rhode Island 02887 


YES, I would like to know more about becoming a Foster Parent. 


Please send me the full facts [ ]. 


I am ready now to become a Foster Parenttoaboy[] gil] age.  . 


country 


or whoever you feel needs me most [ ]. 


Please send a photo and case history of the Foster Child. Enclosed is my 
first contribution [] $16 monthly, [ ] $48 quarterly, (] $192 annually. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





DATE 


BIATE dece ee ees ey A 


In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto, Ontario M 4V 1P8 


Foster Parents Plan operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ethiopia, Ecuador, Peru, Indo- 
nesia, Korea, Haiti, and the Philippines. All contributions are tax deductible. Foster 
Parents Plan, Inc. is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organization. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
I can’t become a Foster Parent now. I enclose a giftof $8. — . | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A JAZZ 
DISCOGRAPHY 


by Ralph J. Gleason 


Editor's Note: The current revival of interest in jazz, America's 
one indisputably original contribution to world art, would have 
delighted no one more than the late Ralph J. Gleason, as 
ardent an enthusiast and as informed an explicator of the art 
as it has ever inspired. Gleason died suddenly last June, at the 
age of fifty-eight, soon after he had put the finishing touches 
to his book Celebrating the Duke & Louis, Bessie, Billie, 
Bird, Carmen, Miles, Dizzy & Other Heroes (Atlantic- Little, 
Brown, $8.95), which has just been published. It includes a 
selected discography, keyed to the artists of the title, and we 
are printing it here as a service to Atlantic readers, longtime 
and first-time listeners alike, who are collecting jazz on recoras 
and would welcome the advice of a man who knew, better thaa 
most, what he was talking about. 


Ithough I have been assured that all of these LPs are 
currently available, I am enough of a cynic to take 

that with a grain of salt. Albums tend to become unavailable 
quickly, but also, like living things, they change their skirs 
and re-emerge in different covers, with new titles and new 
numbers! This is beyond my control, but if you persist, you 
should be able to find any of these albums you are inter- 
ested in, remembering only that it may be necessary to insist 
that your neighborhood record store order specially for you. 

In general, any major artist is worth hearing on any LP. 
You could do a lot worse, in the process of examining the 
sounds of jazz, than taking that approach. You will never go 
wrong with any album by the Duke or the other heroes. 
Anything they have recorded is worth your listening time. 

The quality, incidentally, of almost any LP manufactured 
today is quite good, and one should not worry about buying 
an LP on an unfamiliar label. Naturally, records made years 
ago, before high fidelity, will not sound as clear and live zs 
recent ones. But the music is still there and it repays listen- 
ing. You'll quickly adjust, believe me, and when you do, 
you'll find that Louis Armstrong circa 1923 was just as inter- 
esting a player as he was by the time they got around to ir- 
venting tape recorders. 


BESSIE SMITH 

Nobody's Blues but Mine (with Louis Armstrong), Columbia 
G-31993 (2 records) 

Any Woman's Blues, Columbia G-30126 (2 records) 

Empty Bed Blues, Columbia G-30450 (2 records) 

World's Greatest Blues Singer, Columbia GP-33 (2 records) 


Louis ARMSTRONG 
EARLY RECORDINGS: 
Louis Armstrong/ King Oliver, Milestone M-47017 (2 records) 


West End Blues, King Oliver with Louis Armstrong, 
Columbia J-21 

Young Louis, The Sideman, Louis Armstrong, Decca 79233 

The Louis Armstrong Story, Vols. 1-4, with Johnny Dodds, 
Earl Hines, et al., Columbia CL-851/854 (4 records) 

LATER RECORDING: 

Rare Baich of Satch, Louis Armstrong. RCA LPM-2322 


JIMMIE LUNCEFORD 

Lunceford Special, Jimmie Lunceford, Columbia CS-9515E 

Rhythm Is Our Business, Jimmie Lunceford, Decca 79237E, 
Vol. 1 

Harlem Shout, Jimmie Lunceford, Decca 79238E, Vol. 2 

For Dancers Only, Jimmie Lunceford, Decca 79239E, Vol. 3 

Blues in the Night, Jimmie Lunceford, Decca 79240E, Vol. 4 

This comprises the bulk of Lunceford's best recordings. 


BILLIE “LaDy Day” HOLIDAY 

Lady Day, Billie Holiday, Columbia CL-637 

The Billie Holiday Story, Columbia KG-32121, Vol. 1 (2 
records) < 

The Billie Holiday Story, Columbia KG-32124, Vol. 2 (2 
records) 

The Billie Holiday Story, Columbia KG-32127, Vol. 3 (2 
records) 

Lady in Satin, Billie Holiday, Columbia CS-8048 

Strange Fruit, Billie Holiday, Atlantic 1614 

The last LP above is a reissue of Lady Day’s classic discs for 
Commodore Records made in the late 30s and early 40s. 
It has been dropped recently from the Atlantic catalogue 
though some stores may still have it. 


LESTER “PRES” YOUNG 

Super Chief, Count Basie, Columbia G-31224 (2 records) 

Best of Basie, Count Basie, Decca DXS-7170 (2 records) 

Young Lester, Lester Young, Columbia J-24 

In addition, Lester Young may be heard on many of the 
Columbia Billie Holiday LPs listed under her name. 


CHARLIE “BIRD” PARKER 

Greatest Jazz Concert Ever, Parker, Gillespie, et al., Prestige 
24024 (2 records) 

April in Paris, Charlie Parker with Strings, Verve 68004 

Echoes of an Era, Parker, Gillespie, et al., Roulette RE-105 
(2 records) 

Bird and Diz, Parker, Gillespie, et al., Verve 68006 

Swedish Schnapps, Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, et al., Verve 
68010 

Now’s the Time, Charlie Parker, Verve 68005 

In the Beginning, Dizzy Gillespie with Charlie Parker, 
Prestige 24030 (2 records) 


JOHN Birks “Dizzy” GILLESPIE 

In the Beginning, Dizzy Gillespie with Charlie Parker, 
Prestige 24030 (2 records) 

Dizzy Gillespie, RCA LPV-530 

Greatest Jazz Concert Ever, Parker, Gillespie, et al., Prestige 
24024 (2 records) 
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Echoes of an Era, Charlie Parker with Dizzy Gillespie, 
Roulette RE-105 (2 records) 

Bird and Diz, Charlie Parker with Dizzy Gillespie, Verve 
68006 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 

The First Recordings, Modern Jazz Quartet, Prestige 24005 (2 
records) 

European Concert, Modern Jazz Quartet, Atlantic 2-603 (2 
records) 

One Never Knows/ No Sun in Venice, Modern Jazz Quartet, 
Atlantic 1284 

At Music Inn, Modern Jazz Quartet with Sonny Rollins, 
Atlantic S-1299 

The Art of the Modern Jazz Quartet, Atlantic 2-301 (2 records) 

Fontessa, Modern Jazz Quartet, Atlantic S-1231 

Pyramid, Modern Jazz Quartet, Atlantic S-1325 

Space, Modern Jazz Quartet, Apple STAO-3360 

Under the Jasmine Tree, Modern Jazz Quartet, Apple ST- 
3353 


CARMEN MCRAE 

Woman Talk—Live at the Village Gate, Mainstream S-6065 

Live & Wailing, Mainstream S-6110 

In Person—San Francisco, Mainstream MS-6091 

In Person, Carmen McRae, Atlantic 2-904 (2 records) 

Atlantic has scheduled for release late in 1975 The Art of 
Carmen McRae, a 2-record set selected from her 
recordings for that company. 


JOHN COLTRANE 

Olé Coltrane, John Coltrane, Atlantic S-1373 

My Favorite Things, John Coltrane, Atlantic 1361 

John Coltrane, Prestige P-24003 (2 records) 

More Lasting than Bronze, John Coltrane, Prestige P-24014 
(2 records) 

Giant Steps, John Coltrane, Atlantic 1311 

Blue Train, John Coltrane, Blue Note 81577 

A Love Supreme, John Coltrane, Impulse 77 

See also: Miles Davis, Kind ef Blue, Columbia CS-8163; 
Miles Ahead, Columbia CS-8633; Milestones, Columbia 
CS-9428; "Round about Midnight, Columbia CS-8649; 
Miles Davis, Prestige P-24001 (2 records); Workin' and 
Steamin’, Prestige P-24034 (2 records). 


MILEs Davis 

Complete Birth of the Coel, Miles Davis with Gil Evans, 
Capitol M-11026 

Miles Davis, Prestige 24001 (2 records) 

Workin’ and Steamin’, Miles Davis, Prestige P-24034 (2 
records) 

"Round about Midnight, Miles Davis, Columbia CS-8649 

Milestones, Miles Davis, Columbia CS-9428 

Kind of Blue, Miles Davis, Columbia CS-8163 

Sketches of Spain, Miles Davis, Columbia CS-8271 

Miles Ahead, Miles Davis, Columbia CS-8633 

Something Else, Cannonball Adderly with Miles Davis. Blue 
Note LA-169-F 


Copyright € 1975, by the estate of Ralph J. Gleason, Jean R. Gleason, executrix. 
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In Person at the Blackhawk, Miles Davis, Columbia C2S-820 
(2 records) 

In a Silent Way, Miles Davis, Columbia CS-9875 

Bitches Brew, Miles Davis, Columbia GP-26 (2 records) 

Live-Evil, Miles Davis, Columbia G-30954 (2 records) 

Get Up with It, Miles Davis, Columbia KG-33236 (2 records) 


ALBERT AYLER 
Spiritual Unity, Albert Ayler, ESP-1002 
Bells, Albert Ayler, ESP-1010 


EDWARD KENNEDY “DUKE” ELLINGTON 

Any of the Duke Ellington albums is worth owning without 
exception and there are dozens of them. However, for a 
skeletal listing covering his career, this list should suffice: 

EARLY YEARS: 

Complete Duke Ellington, Vol. 1, Columbia J-29 (2 records) 

Flaming Youth, Duke Ellington, RCA LPV-568 

In the Beginning, Vol. 1, Duke Ellington, Decca 79224E 

Hot in Harlem, Vol. 2, Duke Ellington, Decca 79241E 

Rockin’ in Rhythm, Vol. 3, Duke Ellington, Decca 79247E 

Duke Ellington Presents Ivie Anderson, Columbia KG-32064 

MIDDLE PERIOD: 

Ellington Era, Vol. 1, Duke Ellington, Columbia C3L-27 (3 
records) 

Daybreak Express, Duke Ellington, RCA LPV-506 

At His Very Best, Duke Ellington, RCA LPM-1715 

This Is Duke Ellington, RCA VPM-6042 (2 records) 

Jumpin’ Pumpkins, Duke Ellington, RCA LPV-517 

Golden Duke, Duke Ellington, Prestige 24029 (2 records) 

World of Duke Ellington, Columbia G-32564E (2 records) 

Monologue, Duke Ellington, Columbia J-20 

Liberian Suite/A Tone Parallel to Harlem, Duke Ellington, 
Columbia J-6 

Masterpieces, Duke Ellington, Columbia CSP-JCL-825 

A Drum Is a Woman, Duke Ellington, Columbia CSP-JCL- 
951 

Such Sweet Thunder, Duke Ellington, Columbia CSP-JCL- 
1033 

Black, Brown and Beige, Duke Ellington with Mahalia 
Jackson, Columbia CSP-JCL-8015 

LATER PERIOD: 

Duke Ellington Meets Coleman Hawkins, Impulse A-26 

Afro-Bossa, Duke Ellington, Reprise 6069 

Great Paris Concert, Duke Ellington, Atlantic 2-304 (2 
records) 

Second Sacred Concert, Duke Ellington, Prestige P-24045 (2 
records) 

Latin American Suite, Duke Ellington, Fantasy 8419 

Yale Concert, Duke Ellington, Fantasy 9433 

New Orleans Suite, Duke Ellington, Atlantic 1580 

Toga Brava Suite, Duke Ellington, United Artists UXS-92 (2 
records) 

The Pianist, Duke Ellington, Fantasy 9462 

A number of albums are scheduled for release in 1975 and 
1976 of later-period Ellington recordings. Watch for 
them. 
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. A f THE 
NZJ SHINING 
IN SWORD 
A thrilling fantasy 
adventure about a young 


man's experience with 

the Christian faith. A 

book for teenagers that 

adults will enjoy as well, 

The Shining Sword is an 

exciting narrative and an 

inspirational encounter 
with Bible truths. 

The author, Charles 
Coleman, is a scientific 
consultant to various U.S. 
Government 
* , departments, and a 
EA prominent Bible scholar 
LT. and teacher. 

. The Shining Sword is a 
fine gift for a young 
person, and is well suited 
for discussion groups. 

The Shining Sword will 
soon be available in 
filmstrip form for camp 

and church groups. 
Paperback, $2.25 postpaid, 
check or money order. 


Sendme. |  Á . copiesofThe 
Shining Sword at $2.25 each. 





Name 
Address 
DELL r SU ber! 1. ZEB 


14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 


Thanks to you it works... 
FOR ALLOF US Mar. 
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Ad advertising contributed 
United Way 


for the public good 





You read part in Atlantic Monthly. 


Now read the whole bright and 
glowing book — 





by Frank Rowsome, Jr. 


Just published, and a 
BOMC Alternate for Jan. 
Illustrated. $7.95 © 
at all bookstores. 


The Stephen Greene Press, 
Fessenden Road, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
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Daddy, you're perfectly swell! 


he thing tc be is a disturbing nov- 


elist. On the other hand, there is 


much to be said for being a comforting 
novelist. One can say things for it. 
Things can be said, for being comfort- 
ing. 

Why are you writing that way, said 
Belinda. Belinda looking over my 
shoulder. 

Hostility of Belinda. Threatenedness 
of me. 

You are writing like Donald Bar- 
thelme. In his manner. It gives offense. 

Impertinent rejoinder. 

Touch of Belinda’s breast to the neck 
nape. Moment of détente. Belinda’s 
glance. Belinda regarding THE DEAD 
FATHER (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$7.95). 

So. He has committed a novel, said 
Belinda. 

Nod of assent. 

You have drunk all of it. 

Further nods. 

How can you do this to yourself? 
Consider the brain cells you have wiped 
out, Belinda said. 

But he is such a comfort, I said. 


Well, enough of that. Or faugh, as a 
Barthelme character would say. 

The Dead Father has appeared, Don- 
ald Barthelme's second novel, or his 
eighth book of stories, depending on 
how vou look at it. I think novel is 
closer to the truth, though long passages 
of it might find a place anywhere in the 
collected works. It is full of delights, 
even if not all of them attach them- 
selves to one another. 

There is a way of talking about Bar- 
thelme that allies him with a. distin- 
guished modernist movement—disciple 
of Borges, exemplar of the ideas of Ro- 
land Barthes, and so on—but this over- 
looks the distinctive pleasures of his 
work, his gift for parody and social sat- 
ire. He has an ear as deadly as a black 
belt’s hand. He speaks dozens of the 
specialized dialects that make up our 
language, and he mocks their pretension 
and the pretentious surety of those who 
use, them. If he addresses himself 
mainly to sufferers of contemporary 








spiritual malaise, he is particularly mer- 
ciless on the language that is used to 
describe that illness. He sometimes in- 
dulges in low college humor. He cuts 
up, is cute. But at his best, he achieves 
a lunatic poise; he provides a way of 
listening to the cacophony around us; 
he gives comfort. 


What is going on in The Dead Father 
is that a figure of that name is being 
hauled across the landscape by means 
of a steel cable to his final resting 
place. The figure resembles a human 
being in many respects, though it isw 
“3200 cubits” long. The Dead Father 
has a wooden leg, large enough to con- 
tain confessionals. Nineteen men do the 
hauling, while four aristocratic types do 
the existential suffering over the mean- 
ing of this event. This novel, as may be 
clear, takes a bit of getting into. It is 
heavy on symbol. Actually, The Dead 
Father becomes a symbol of some plas- 
ticity. He is God first of all. God as a 
father. And father as God. After that 
he’s what you will: The Novel, Western 
Culture, Truth, Duty, Honor, Country. 
He is the order that we seek, and the con- 
trol we seek to escape. A symbol with 
multiple possibilities—but still a heavy 
symbol, and it isn’t at all clear at the 


Donald Barthelme 


start that Barthelme can bear up under 
the load. But he inventively does. 

The party wends its way across the 
countryside in a parody of any number 
of literary quests. The party encounters 
the Wends. (I guess Barthelme meant 
the pun.) The Wends don't recognize 
fathers: 


We Wends are the fathers of 
ourselves. 

You are? 

Yes, said the Wend, that which 
all men have wished to be, from 
the very beginning, we are. 

Amazing, said Thomas, how is 
that accomplished? 

It is accomplished by being a 
Wend, the leader said. Wends have 
no wives, they only have mothers. 
Each Wend impregnates his own 
mother and thus fathers himself. 
We are all married to our mothers, 
in proper legal fashion. 


r Thomas was counting on his fin- 


gers. 

You are skeptical, said the chief. 
That is because you are not a 
Wend. 

The mechanics of the thing elude 
me, said Thomas. 

Take my word for it, said the 
Wend, it is not more difficult than 
Christianity. . . . 


The party moves on. 

Not every moment in this book re- 
lates neatly to Oedipal themes. Random 
and innovative dalliances occur. Clitoral 
politics are explored. Indoor gardening 
and vegetarianism are considered. Allu- 
sions to the writing of Erving Goffman 
and the music of Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen. The need for newness in sexual 
sport is affirmed, culminating in a 
dance with the apes. But the best sec- 
tion of the book does in fact have to do 
with fathers, actual fathers. The party 
meets a translator "from English into 
English," who has prepared “A Manual 
for Sons." (This section appeared origi- 
nally as a short story in The New 
Yorker.) It consists of meditations on 


the bestiality of fatherhood, inspired 


monologues from father to son, and it 
includes this touching sentence: “He is 
mad about being small when you were 
big, but no, thats not it, he is mad 
about being helpless when you were 
powerful, but no, not that either, he is 
mad about being contingent when you 
were necessary, not quite it, he is insane 
because when he loved you, you didn't 
notice." 

Sentiment earns a larger place for it- 
self in this novel than in anything Bar- 
thelme has written before. It resides, 


Won't you 
buy him 
$240 worth of food 
for $10? 


This little guy is one of the nicest kids 
you'd ever want to meet. He's one of 
nine children plus a mother and a 
grandfather living in a two room shack 
in an impoverished area of a small Ala- 
bama town. 

His family's most urgent problem is 
hunger. There's simply not enough for 
them to eat. Not just at certain times of 
the year... but cay in and day out. Mal- 
nutrition is endangering their present 
health as well as the development of 
their minds and bodies. 

Right now. Right here in the U.S.A., 
there are thousands of families on the 
back roads of the rural South whose 












diets are so inadequate they are facing 
slow starvation. 

That's why the NAACP Emergency 
Relief Fund is now in its eighth year of 
collecting money to buy Food Stamps 
for families of tenant farmers, field 
hands anc seasonal workers. Under 
this federally sponsored program, 50€ 
buys as much as $12 or more in Food 
Stamps. Since many families have al- 
most no income at all, contributions 
are vital. Your $10 can buy $240 worth 
of food—enough to feed a family for a 
month. As one donor recently wrote— 
‘Where else can my modest donation 
do so much!" 

To cont'ibute, please send as little 
or as muca as you can to the NAACP 
Emergencv Relief Fund. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. 

Thank you. 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund* 
Dept. A80, Box 121, Radio City Sta. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

*A project of the NAACP Special Contribution 


Fund—tax deductible arm of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 


mostly. in The Dead Father himself. As 
perhaps I should have made plain be- 
fore, The Dead Father has died only 
“in a sense." He is “dead but still with 
us, still with us, but dead.” He has lost 
his clout. He knows he's bound for the 
grave. But he speaks. He occasionally 
breaks away from his cable and accom- 
plishes some mayhem. He is a randy 
old goat, yearns for the attention of 
both fetching ladies in the party. Told 
he is too old, “The Dead Father fell 
down on the ground and began chewing 
the dirt of the road.” 

We are sorry to see The Dead Father 
go, when the bulldozers appear and be- 
gin to fill his grave. He reminds us of 
whatever it is that we imagine to have 
existed in a more coherent world. Not 
to put too fine a point on this, but if 
Barthelme continues in this direction, 
he might become a disturbing novelist. 


Further fathers 


n the South Seas, on the imaginary 

decks of the Pequod, to the very 
end of his life, Herman Melville was 
looking for a father. This is the central 
argument of MELVILLE (Braziller, 
$15.00), a psychobiography by Edwin 
Haviland Miller. “Call me Ishmael!” 
Miller says, "can also be translated, 
‘Call me Allan Melvill’s son.’ " 

Well, I learned a lot from this book, 
and its thesis is not unpersuasive. Allan 
Melvill (the original spelling of the 


Herman Melville 





family name) was a charming, unstable 
failure who died young and was fright- 
eningly deranged just before his death. 
Herman was twelve. He was haunted by 
the episode, and at the same time he 
cherished a memory of his father as a 
figure of Apollonian grace. And thought 
himself a lumprsh and unattractive per- 
son—however. his mature face was 
strong and handsome. Melville kept his 
secrets to himse-f, though he left behind 
the sort of clue that makes as cheery a 
sight for the psychobiographer as the 
first fire of fall. (On the birth certificate 
of his second son, Melville entered his 
mothers name where his wife's name 
belonged.) In Nathaniel Hawthorne, he 
briefly found a figure worthy of his 
filial longing. 3ut Hawthorne backed 
off in puzzlement from the intellectual 
and emotional bear hug that Melville 
offered him. Miller looks illuminatingly 
at their famous correspondence but with 
a clinical eye. 

This book demonstrates most of the 
difficulties of its growing genre. It's full 
of reflexive thought (wit is "defensive": 
people who have children are “asserting 
the life principle”). And it is permeated 
with the vulgar insistence that psychiat- 
ric truths, because they are buried, are 
somehow more true than moral, social. 
or spiritual ones. It seems to me that a 
psychobiographer owes his subject what 
a psychiatrist owes his patient. a respect 
for the totality of his life. Miller need 
only quote to reveal inadvertently how 
much of Melvile eludes diagnosis. He 
misses, for instance, the dark exuber- 
ance of those resonant but offhand 
maxims Melville produced: “There is a 
wisdom that is woe; but there is a woe 
that is madness.” 

Melville finished Moby Dick when he 
was only thirty-:wo. Its genius of course 
went almost wholly unrecognized, and 
he lived stoically in gathering obscurity 
for forty years. He took a desk job in 
the New York Customs House. He 
seems by force of character to have 
used his gifts to ward off the madness 
that stalked him. I wish Miller brought 
more awe to this life; I wish he liked 
Melville more. 


Ahab in a canoe 


am McPhee has published his 
twelfth book, THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
BARK CANOE (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$7.95), more evidence that he is one of 
the country’s best . . . best what? I was 
about to say reporters, but the term in- 
cludes too much: news doesn't seem to 


interest McPhee, and I doubt he's ever 
"investigated" anything. He watches. He 
brings a reverence to observation. The 
title of his first book, A Sense of Where 
You Are, suggests an attribute of them 
all, an intense affection for the here and 
now. He can also be a sort of surrep- 
titious essayist, letting the evidence state 
his case. His profile of David Brower, 
for example (Encounters with the Arch- 
druid), turns into a complex discussion 
of the contrarieties of environmen- 
talism. 

The Survival of the Bark Canoe docu- 
ments a bit of the life of a young man 
who has given himself to preserving the 
Indian craft of canoe-making. Nice sub- 
ject for McPhee: the young man carves 
canoe thwarts the way McPhee writes, 
without apparent effort but with a lust 
for perfection. 

The book takes a curious turn. Along 
with some others, 
friend travel by bark canoe through the 
Allagash lakes in Maine, and the young 
man reveals perfectionism’s ugly side. 
He seizes control of the trip, forces his 
companions to paddle through storms 
and darkness, becomes an Ahab of his 
tiny boat. McPhee remains his un- 
ruffled self, but one senses an unex- 
pressed tension: he must know well the 
urge to break out of the limits of one's 
craft, and the dangers in doing so. 

The only aspect of McPhee's work 
that one can criticize is his circumspect 
caution; I can't be alone among his 
fans in hoping that he'll take larger 
risks. 

—RICHARD TODD 





SHORT 
REVIEWS 


THE MORALITY OF CONSENT 
by Alexander M. Bickel 
Yale University Press, $10.00 


The "morality of consent" is the 
moral force that arises out of our will- 
ingness to be governed, to trust that the 
democratic process will protect our 
rights and equitably mediate when our 
individual rights come into conflict with 
the prerogatives and ambitions of those 
who govern us. 

As Bickel perceives, the tension be- 
tween government and governed is al- 
ways precarious, and our attitude 


McPhee and his" 


toward it—when informed at all—de- 
pends greatly on where we stand in the 
great philosophical debate that infuses 
all considerations of popular govern- 
ment: that is, the dispute between 
those, like Locke and Rousseau, who 
believe man in his natural state to be 
generous and perfectible; and others, 
like Hobbes and Burke, who think us 
self-interested, untrustworthy, and badly 
in need of systematic restraint. 

The issue is not altogether academic, 
as the past two decades have shown us. 
What were the proper limits of our ob- 
jections to the Vietnam War? How dis- 
obedient can we be to the strictures of 
our government without cutting our- 
selves loose from its values, services, 
and protection? Should the courts inter- 
fere with our wish to abort unwanted 
children? Should we be allowed to pub- 
lish privileged government documents? 


utter obscenities? Ignore calls to gov- 


ernment service? 

Bickel has opinions on these and 
other sensitive matters, some that will 
surprise his admirers as well as his crit- 
ics. (He disavows, for example, his 1970 
vote in support of a faculty resolution 
approving a student strike at Yale to 
protest the murder trial of Black Pan- 
ther leader Bobby Seale—on grounds 
that his vote was cowardly and irra- 
tional.) If he casts his lot, finally, with 
Hobbes and Burke, he does so on be- 
half of "an imperfect justice, for there 
is no other kind." 

Bickel was an imaginative and dis- 
ciplined student of constitutional law, a 
gifted teacher, and a watchful critic of 
the Supreme Court's efforts to achieve 
by dictum what could not be accom- 
plished through moral or legislative ini- 
tiative. He died, tragically, at forty-nine, 
with this book still in preliminary 
manuscript form. 

—C. Michael Curtis 


JUNG: And the Story of Our Time 
by Laurens van der Post 
Pantheon, $10.00 


For one who, like myself, regards C. 
G. Jung (1875-1961) as not only the 
most humane and compassionate of 
psychotherapists, but one of the pro- 
phetic figures of this century, each new 
book about him gives rise to anxiety. 
It's a perplexing fact: one hundred 
years after his birth, the prolix, pro- 
found author of Two Essays on Analyti- 
cal Psychology, Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul, Answer to Job, Memories, 
Dreams, Reflections, and The Undiscov- 
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ered Self is still too slippery for com- 
mentators and biographers to get a grip on. 

Laurens van der Post knew Jung well 
for the last sixteen years of his life, saw 
him often, talked with him intimately, 
and became his interlocutor in a memo- 
rable BBC film. In this book, Van der 
Post explores and explains the devel- 
opment of Jung's thoughts, rightly, I 
think, emphasizing his place as a 
thinker and discoverer of symbols 
rather than his clinical work as an ana- 
lyst. His book is intelligent, truthful, 
subtle, persuasive, wordy, and relentless 
in its praise. Intended for the layman, it 
could help those concerned with histori- 
cal problems of symbol and affect, 
could alter the minds of those rapt by 
the eternal enigmas of self-discovery. 

It could, that is, if it were better writ- 
ten. The author's rhetorical recital of 
Jung's virtues suggests he may un- 
wittingly have elevated the Old Man 
into an archetypal niche—a dangerous 
spot. Like other writers, Van der Post 
strikes a defensive posture and omits il- 
lumination of the “shadow” side of 
Jung's life or thought, thus doing an in- 
justice to both. Hero worship takes 
many strange forms, as the shadow side 
of many recent biographies attests. Jung 








would have understood why the biog- 
raphers most heavily laden with piety 
are best at making their heroes dull. 

— Peter Davison 


*Mo": A Woman's View of Watergate 


by Maureen Dean with Hays Gorey 
Simon and Schuster, $8.95 


Poor Mo. She never asked much of 
life except a Cadillac, a house in Bev- 
erly Hills, and a husband to provide 
them. Instead, her husband got involved 
in Watergate, and you know what that 
means—cold d nners, ruined weekends, 
not to mention the problem of what to 
wear to the Senate hearings. 

No doubt the 7rue Confessions style 
of these memoirs is the inspiration of 
her accomplice Hays Gorey. Still, Mrs. 
Dean's view of Watergate is predictably 
limited to the little matters of house 
and home, some skimpy gossip. and 
much loyal defense of Mr. Dean's role 
in bringing down the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. What Mo knows about the cover- 
up doesn't ameunt to a hill of beans. 
But on matters such as the carpets in 
the presidential jet, the accommodations 
at Camp David, and the lowdown on 
what really goes on in a White House 


"Truly a book of wonders...’ 


—Edmund Fuller, Wall Street Journal 


Ten of the world's leading Vincian scholars illumi- 
nate all aspects of Leonardo's brilliance—his paint- 


ings, literary legacy, artistic theory, designs for musical instru- 
ments, military architecture, weaponry, clockworks, etc.—from the 
fresh perspective of The Madrid Codices, the recently discovered 


notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci also published by McGraw-Hill. 


Edited by 
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receiving line, this book is full of in- 
valuable information. : 
—Amanda Heller 


A FORD, NOT A LINCOLN 
by Richard Reeves 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $8.95 


“While President Ford happily posed 
for happy photographers, Alexander 
Haig and Henry Kissinger ran the coun- 
try.” So goes the tone of this street-wise, 
hard-nosed account of the waking hours 
and days after what Gerald Ford, in his 
first speech as President, called “our long 
national nightmare.” 

Reeves on Ford: 


Ford may have become President 
by accident, but it was no accident 
that a Ford became President. In 
many ways he was the very model 
of a modern American politician. 
His success was a triumph of low- “= 
est-common-denominator politics, 
the survival of the man without 
enemies, the least objectionable al- 
ternative. 


Ford on Ford, quoted by Reeves, de- 
scribing his work habits on Sundays when 
the nation's airwaves observe golf: 


I sit in front of the television and 
take a pile of work, and in between 
this shot and that shot, I try to con- 
centrate. 


Ford, writes Reeves, is “a pretty nice 
guy and a professional politician"; the 
press has tended to focus on the former 
in euphoric relief from the Nixon night- 
mare, but it is the President's perfor- 
mance in the latter role that matters. If 
he has the virtue of being unpretentious 
in action and words (five of which gave 
Reeves his title), he is in this portrait a 
man with little to be pretentious about. 

—Michael Janeway 


POWER SHIFT: 

The Rise of the Southern Rim and Its 
Challenge to the Eastern Establishment 
by Kirkpatrick Sale 

Random House, $12.95 


The author has discovered antiestab- 
lishmentarianism in the American South 
and West, and seeks to spread the news. 
Bad news: the vast new wealth and po- 
litical power Out There is rightist, rac- 
ist, and repressive (“The Three R's"—his 
phrase). Also amoral, violent, and cozy 
with criminality. If you think this isn’t 
hot stuff, you’re probably unaware that 
John F. Kennedy was assassinated in 
Dallas, deep in the heart of the home 
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. state of. . . his Vice President! Then came 


Nixon—you guessed it, a Californian—and 
Watergate. No coincidence, as the author 
would, and frequently does, say. 

Sale tries to deal with the advent of 
the Ford-Rockefeller Administration 
and the damage it does to his thesis: 
that southern "Rimster" robber barons 
are on the march over the wasted body 
of the eastern and midwestern Estab- 
lishment, and that just about everyone 
is their collaborator, their tool, or their 
victim. In his primerlike words, those in 
charge now are part of a temporarily 
successful "yankee" counterattack on 
"cowboy" control of the country. 

To be fair (as Sale says when forced 
to acknowledge a fact that goes against 
his cookie-cutter thesis), the author has 
undertaken a valid project: the entre- 
preneurial and political styles of the 
South and West invite reportorial 
muckraking and thoughtful scholarship. 
There are indeed countless names and 
statistics to be played with in a dis- 
cussion like this, and Sale plays to win. 
But what wins out here is indignant 
simplemindedness. 

—M.J. 


Write Ir You Ger Work: 

The Best of Bob and Ray 

by Bob Elliott and Ray Goulding 
Random House, $6.95 


Their loony flights of fancy wing by 
you like some Zen-powered paper air- 
plane. They trip you up with an inane 
anticlimax when you were promised “a 
tale well designed to keep you in... 
Anxiety!” They inflate an old radio 
cliché with a touch of excess and pop it 
lightly in the air. “Radio’s highly re- 
garded Wally Ballou" bungles another 
interview. Mary McGoon whips up a 
frozen ginger ale (“pale or golden, it 
makes no difference") salad, adds a 
cubed marshmallow, and pours it “into 
a mold made in the likeness of a dear 
friend of mine.” After twenty-nine years 
of broadcasting, Bob and Ray sstill 
sound as if they invented whimsy. If 
you ever knew them in such guises as 


. Mary Backstavge (Noble Wife!), Mr. 


Science, or Commander Neville Putney, 
their voices leap off the printed page as 
if it were plugged in. If you're a 
stranger to their world of dizzy bum- 
blers, guileless villains, and gentle luna- 
tics, act today to keep this book out of 
the Bob and Ray Overstocked Ware- 
house, and see if you don't feel relief 
within minutes. 

— MJ. 
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DOSTOEVSKY: REMINISCENCES by Anna 
Dostoevsky. Norton, $12.50. Dos- 
toevsky’s young second wife outlived 
him to write her lively memoirs of their 
years together. In addition to its loving, 
intimate portrait of the great novelist. 
her book offers back-handed evidence 
that marrying Anna was the most sen- 
sible thing that rattle-witted genius ever 
did. Translated and edited by Beatrice 
Stillman. Photcgraphs. 





THE Patriots edited by Virginius Dab- 
ney. Atheneum $12.95. A fine scene-set- 
ting essay by Henry Steele Commager 
introduces brief accounts of fifty Revo- 
lutionary worthies, by authors whose 
names are virtually a roll-call of our 
best contemporary historians. People, 
that is, who both know the field and 
write with style. There are also fifty 
color plates. This may well be the one 
Bicentennial book to have if you’re 
having only one. 





THE HOMOSEXUAL Matrix by C. A. 
Tripp. McGraw-Hill, $10.00. Since Dr. 
Tripp is a psychiatrist of wide experi- 
ence with a particular interest in the 
study of sexual behavior, his well-writ- 
ten survey of homosexuality is many- 
faceted and authoritative. It also con- 
tradicts, with an impressive mass of 
evidence, practically every generally 
held belief about the origins and effects 
of the condition, as well as some well- 
publicized professional theories. The 
book can fairly be labeled indispensable 
for any reader with a serious interest in 
the subject. 





SUCH A STRANGE Lapy by Janet Hitch- 
man. Harper & Row, $8.95. This biog- 
raphy of Dorothy L. Sayers (omission 
of that L. unfailingly drove her up the 
wall) is a forthright commercial venture, 
commissioned by an English publisher 
on the strength of the success of Peter 
Wimsey films on the telly. Sayers’ sur- 
viving kin and close friends refused, en 
masse, to have any part in the project. 
Although hampered by restriction to in- 
formation in the public domain and by 
her own lack of deep interest in her 
subject, Ms. Hitchman has managed to 
assemble a sensible, if overlong, surface 
account of Sayers’ seemingly rather dis- 


mal life. It is not, as the author is the 


first to point out, either a good or. a 
thorough biography. But it is, as she 
also points out, the only one available. 
Photographs. 


THE NEW YORKER ALBUM OF DRAw- 


INGS. Viking, $15.00. Cartoons from 
1925 to 1975. Debate is foreseeable—is 
that one really the best of the Addams 
witch or the Thurber dog, and why not 
more Gluyas Williams? Which only 
proves the consistently high quality of 
wit and drawing maintained by The 
New Yorker's stable of champions. This 
collection of their top-notch drawings 
recalls others just as good. 


THE WiND's TWELVE QUARTERS by Ur- — 
sula Leguin. Harper & Row, $10.00. 
Ms. Leguin has to be accounted a 
science fiction writer because most of 
her short stories rocket about outer" 
space, but her knack of translating rec- 
ognizable states of mind into fantastic - 
action brings her close to the old fairy 
tale field. She is the ideal science fiction 
writer for readers who ordinarily dislike 
science fiction. 


My Lorp JOHN by Georgette Heyer. 
Dutton, $8.95. Ungrateful to mention it, 
when the late Georgette Heyer gave so 
much pleasure with her Regency come- 
dies, but this endless novel about a 
brother of Henry V is a terrible bore. 
To represent a gaggle of Plantagenets as 
amiable youths doing their virtuous best 
in difficult times was (see glossary) a 
sleeveless notion. 


ALL THE STRANGE Hours by Loren 
Kiseley. Scribners, $9.95. Dr. Eiseley 
writes with such exceptional grace and 
distinction that it is only toward the end 
of this hop-and-skip autobiography that 
one realizes how little he is telling. 
Aside from some fine sketches of 
freight-hopping and academic dirty 
work, his big news is that the nights 
grow cold when you reach September. 


HOMER AND THE HEROIC AGE by J. V. 
Luce. Harper & Row, $15.95. The au- 


thor, professor of classics at Trinity Col- 


lege, Dublin, begins with a candid state- 
ment of his own position on Homer vs. 
History, and it proves to be in the gray. 
From this neutral ground, he discusses 
the correspondences and discrepancies 
between archaeological findings and the 
Homeric texts, and one could hardly 
ask for a more thorough and reasonable 
account of the current state of the war. 
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a tradition in your house. 
CHANEL by Edmonde Charles-Roux. i 


Knopf, $15.00. Ms. Charles-Roux has 
dug into the family background and 
early life of the great couturier, and 
Chanel, who lied shamelessly but un- 
derstandably about both these subjects, 
must be spinning in her shroud. The 
text has a sob-sisterish tinge that is 
probably no fault of Nancy Amphoux’s 
ranslation. Illustrations, notes. 


Gop BLESS PAWNBROKERS by Peter 
Schwed. Dodd, Mead, $795. Chatty, 
amusing, unpretentious reminiscences of ita 
life with The Provident Loan Society of $8.95 at all bookstores 9a 
New York, undoubtedly the world’s LITTLE, BROWN 
most lovable uncle. Mr. Schwed’s ac- and COMPANY 
count of this unlikely charity—for it is 
indeed a charitable institution in good 
standing—arouses a positive itch to hock 
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“The most important book 


LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS: on World War II in a 
quarter of a century...a 
Robert M. Strozier is a free-lance writer triumph of revelation and 


and observer of manners and morals. presentation." 
—Charles B. MacDonald, 


— Sheehan is a journalist who U.S. Army Historian 


has a special interest in sports. “An extraordinary book... 
absolutely fascinating.” | 
Benjamin DeMott, professor of English —James M. Gavin 


at Amherst College, is a regular 
contributor to these pages. 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 


Writing and education consultants. All services 
available. Fast. Competitive. Concept Research 
and Development Company, Box #4391, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20012 (202) 723-1715. 


WRITERS: "UNSALABLE'" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


GHOSTWRITER. Articles, speeches, books. P.O. 
Box 915, Station ‘‘A'’, Montreal, Canada. 


EDITING, REVISING, TYPING manuscripts profes- 
sionally. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasa- 
dena, Ca. 91105. 


POETRY MARKETS—Current, detailed list, $2.50. 
LYF-At. P.O. Box 1372, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 


MISEMPLOYED? Start successful used bookstore. 
Details: Bookstop II-A Panajachel, Guatemala 





BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


30% DISCOUNT ON NEW BOOKS (Add 35¢ post- 
age.) Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


TRADE & SCHOLARLY SALE BOOKS. Write for 
free, illustrated, annotated Winter Catalogue to: 
Kramerbooks Distributors; 1217 Fourth St. NW; 
Washington, D.C. 20001; Attn:AM GOOD BOOKS, 
CHEAP. 


New, informative book on HOW TO SUCCEED IN 
FUNDRAISING TODAY. $10.95 postpaid. Bond 
Wheelwright Company, Dept. B., Freeport, Maine 
04032 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKL, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 
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BOOKS 


Superb biography. CORTES by William Weber 


Johnson. Soldier-hero; beautiful native mistress; 
powerful rivals; brooding emperor; exotic setting; 
epic battles. Send $9.25 to Book Stall, 111 N. Col- 
orado, Midland, Texas 79701 


READ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN OR SPANISH 
within weeks without memorizing anything. Revo- 
lutionary new Rundle System. Send $19.95, spec- 
ify language, or write for free Londcn Daily Tele- 
graph feature article. Templegate Publishers, 
Dept. TA, Box 963, Springfield, Illinois. 62705 


ASTROBIOLOGY. Tne new scientific basis of As- 
trology. Learn to understand your own personality 
and true potential. Lead a happy amd successful 
life. Important boek $3.00 ppd. Impulse Enter- 
prises, 112 Wembley Rd., Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada M6C266 


PERIODICALS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 te THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


COLLECTORS: Students and faculty will publish 
weekly newspaper in 1976, chroniclimg events of 
corresponding week in 1776. News, features, colo- 
nial life. Bicentennial project. Subscription $10 
year. 1776 GAZETTE, Journalism Deot., Univ. of 
Alaska, Fairbanks, €9701 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM CHINA: Books & maga- 


zines in English. Posters, Records, Greeting Cards. 
FREE CATALOG. CHINA BOOKS, Dept. A., at 3 lo- 
cations: 2929 24th St., San Franciscc, CA 94110; 
125 5th Ave., N.Y. 10003; 210 W. Nadison, Chi- 
cago IL 60606. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, 65 


countries! Unique Christmas gift sampler: ten 
countries—$4.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE-A, Dana Poirt, California 
92629 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obligation. 


Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 


Stock. 30¢ Stamps for Catalogs. Coleman Book 
Locators, 257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, 
Calif. 90805 


FREE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. No obligation. Clo- 
ver House, Box 5134-B, Santa Barbara. Ca. 93108 


OUT-OF STATE BOOK SERVICE Box 3253x, San 
Clemente, CA 92672. Books, books, bcoks. 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautitul designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 


TIQCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


Handwriting analyzed by certified analyst. Con- 
fidential. Send handwriting and $5.00 to Jane 
Godovin, 2105 Aster Road, Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 


RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RESEARCH UNLIM- 
ITED, Box 300-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 










CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE for shut-ins. 
Write: Service, Box 3253, San Clemente, CA 
92672 


Academic writing, research, and editing. Versatile, 
expert staff, reasonable prices. Berkeley Research, 
Box 4241, Berkeley, Ca. 94704. (415) 848-6710. 


Computerized information retrieval on any subject. 
Bibliographies and abstracts compiled from an on- 
line archived data bank of over 200 indexed jour- 
nals and periodicals. Berkeley Research, Box 
4241, Berkeley, Ca. (415) 848-6710. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


SHOW ALBUMS- Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, 52 pg. 
list 50g. Broadway /Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. Phone: (203) 544-8288. 


8-Track Stereo Tapes $2.98 each. Free Catalog. 
TRIANGLE ELECTRONICS, 56 Central Blvd., Mer- 
rick, N.Y. 11566 


MUSIC 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 





Learn To Play The Recorder—Free Catalog— 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Birchwood 
Recorder, Instruction Book $12.95. Amster 
Recorder Company, 1624 Lavaca, Austin, Texas 
78701 


Kits! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, harps, 
mandolins, banjos. From $2.95. Finished dulci- 
mers from $23.95. Free Catalog. 8665 West 13th 
Avenue-AM, Denver, Colorado 80215 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


DULCIMERS—Handcrafted traditional mountain 
styles. Gotzmer Stringed Instruments, Rt. 2, Box 
2286A, La Plata, Md. 20646 








ART 


Children's drawings reproduced in 21⁄2’ x 3’ wool 
rug for floor or wall. (larger sizes available) Mail 
any size drawing even if folded. $50.00 ppd. Stu- 
dio J, 4045 E. Bottsford Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 53110 





FINE ARTS CONSULTANT—Specializing in Prints 
1475-1975. Authenticates, appraises—gratis. Repre- 
sents sellers, buyers in negotiations and auction 
transactions. Advises businesses, collectors, inves- 
tors, executors, fiduciaries. Theodore B. Donson, 
50 West 57th, NYC 10019. (212) 581-3541. 





Collectors Series™ Lithographs. Airplane, Automo- 
bile, Railroad, Wildlife and other subjects. Send 
$1.00 for Catalog. Collectors Series™, Dept. T.A., 
Box 7919, Chicago, Illinois 60680 


WILDLIFE & 
WESTERN ART 


SIGNED LIMITED EDITIONS OF PRINTS AND 
BRONZES BY FAMOUS MONTANA ARTISTS 
WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE. 


TRAILS WEST ART 


P. O. BOX 644 D KALISPELL, MONTANA 59901 


EE V A ris 
GOURMET FOODS 


Kitchen Times. Erudite, bi-monthly, 4-page news- 
letter for sophisticates who cook, appreciate food 
and folly. Pseudo-intellectual observations. Exact 
instruction for cooking fine foods, not necessarily 
gourmet. Untainted reviews of restaurants and 
people. Published by noted cook and writer. Trial 
subscription 6 issues $4.75. Kitchen Times, Suite 
A, 185 Marlboro, Boston. 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world's rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A125, 799 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 10003. Free brochure. 


ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY MINDED 10096 recycled notepaper, sta- 
tionery catalog for businesses or individuals. AM, 
PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351 





Bank Note. $9/12 issues; newsletter of U.S. Ani- 
mal Bank. P.O. Box 15426, S.F., Ca 94115 


STAMPS 


GAUGUIN, MODIGLIANI, RENOIR on stamps. Col- 
lecting can be fun. Samples and approvals $1. 
MilMed. P.O. Box 297AM, Aurora, Colorado 80010 





FREE! BIG BARGAIN CATALOG—NEW EDITION 
listing thousands of bargains including U.S. & 
B.N.A. stamps, packets, albums, accessories and 
supplies. Also, fine stamps from our approval ser- 
~ vice which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Jept. E125AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701. 


OW! 110 ALL DIFFERENT GERMANY 10¢. Com- 
emoratives, Airmails, High Values, Big Catalog, 
argain lists. Also, fine stamps from our approval 
ervice, which you may return without purchases 


o and cancel service at any time. Jamestown 
— stamp, Dept. A125AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


JARROW, a mountainside coeducational board- 
g/day school. College prep, small classes, stimu- 


= ating teachers. Team, recreational sports; outdoor 


rogram. Strong sense of community. Admissions 

ithout regard to race, religion, nationality. Write 
orter Caesar, Admissions, Darrow School, New 
»banon, N.Y. 12125 








SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


WOODSTOCK COUNTRY SCHOOL-a pro- 
gressive, secondary, coeducational board- 
ing school of about 100 students, pioneer 
of the WOODSTOCK PLAN of year-round, 
On-campus and off-campus terms. 


Founded in 1945 and located on a 300-acre 
Vermont farm, the school offers a full elec- 
tive academic curriculum with special 
strengths in the humanities, arts, music, 
drama, the environmental and natural 


sciences, as well as opportunities for inde- 
pendent study. Full student participation in 
decision-making at every level. Terms be- 
gin January 5, March 30, July 1, and Sep- 
tember 21. For further information write or 
call: Peter J. Holland, Box A, Woodstock 
Country School, South Woodstock, VT 
05071, (802) 457-2670. Interviews, in- 
cluding overnight visit, encouraged. 


WORKSHOPS, SEMINARS, CONFERENCES 





PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOPS: this winter in the 
Yucatan, summers in Maine. One, two, and three- 
week workshops with famous photographers in a 
variety of subjects, basic to advanced, color and 
b/w, people and wildlife. Maine Photographic 
Workshops, Rockport, Maine 04856 





SPEAKERS, CONVENTIONS, ALL MEETING OCCA- 
SIONS. 200 headliners, wide-ranging expertise. 
Free Directory: SUCCESS LEADERS SPEAKERS 
SERVICE, 3960 Peachtree Road N.E., suite 425, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30319 





Correspondence Course: Evaluation and what to 
do for life-threatening medical conditions. Case 
method. Prepared by leacing Physicians in emer- 
gency medicine—course designed for educated lay 
people. Send for free course outline. NEMS, Box 
633, Mount Holly, New Jersey 08040 


PIAGETIAN THEORY/HELPING PROFESSIONS, 
January 30. INFORMATION: P.O. Box 77632, L.A. 
90007 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS Current school, 
college openings list in U.S. $5.95 Abroad $5.95. 
Leading placement sources U.S. $3.95, Foreign 
$4.95. EISL Box 662, NEWTON, MASS. 02162. 


FREE trips to Europe. All expenses paid! Fun jobs. 
Anyone may apply. Send $1.00. Worldata, Box 
8178T, Huntington, WV 25705 


HELP MAKE A BETTER WORLD 
Learn A Language, History, Culture Volunteer for 
PEACE CORPS opportunities, Architects /planners, 
MBAs, CPAs, Nurses, math/science degrees, agr cul. 


ture, engineering. Africa, Asia, So. America, Pacific. 
Transportation, living, medical expenses paid. U.S. citi- 
zen. Singles or couples only. Apply/Information: Lynn 
Rotenberg, ACTION, ORC Box P-12, Washington, D. C. 
20525. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4.000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Bex 


29217 YZ, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 











OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
‘travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ''Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730 








OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports— $2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009 





Men! Women! Joos on Ships. American, Foreign. 
Worldwide travel. Guide $3.00. Seafax, Dept. W-2, 
Box 2049, Port Angeles, Wash. 98362. 





OVERSEAS OPFORTUNITIES! FREE TRANS- 
PORTATION! Complete information . . . plus Di- 
rectory of 200 companies employing thousands 
worldwide! Send $2.00. OPPORTUNITIES, Box 
29232-YZ, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 





WORK OVERSEAS Australia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, etc. Construction, Sales, Engineers, 
Clerical, etc. $8000 to $50,000 +. Expenses paid. 
For employment information write Overseas Em- 
ployment, Box 1011G, Boston, Mass. 02103. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT. ALL OCCUPATIONS. 
Latest information, addresses, forms, $2.00. 
Worldwide, 2614HE, Weisman, Wheaton, Maryland 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN CWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription tc Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 539, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 15g. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





OVERSEAS WORKERS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY. 
Latest information, company names, forms, 
$2.00. Volpon, 1190HF Parklawn, Rockville. Mary- 
land. 





PROFESSIONALS—top quality business/social sta- 
tionery at discount Colorful sampler/catalogue 
50¢. Jacques Statiomery, (395A) Wallingford, Ver- 
mont 05773. 


WRITE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES. Pays $250 per 
page. Experience not necessary. Spare time. Guar- 
anteed guide shows how. $3. Arlington House, 
Box 536, Dept. Al, Belmont, CA 94002 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-G, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 


GAGWRITING earns $100-500 month sparetime. 
Professional's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Peyser, 3955 Nemo Road, Al, Randallstown, Md. 
21133 


STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00/HUNDRED. Complete 
kit $1.00. Volpon, 11901AG, Parklawn, Rockville, 
Maryland. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





STUFF ENVELOPES. $25.00 HUNDRED. FREE 
SUPPLIES. SEND STAMPED ENVELOPE. ISCO 
3835 42nd, SAN DIEGO, CA. 92105 





$25.00 HUNDRED STUFFING ENVELOPES. Begin- 
ner's kit $1.00. Mailco, 2614 AG, Weisman, 
Wheaton, Maryland. 


REAL ESTATE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘‘Canadian Land Opportunities" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 6586-YZ, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 








CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ''Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review" listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YZ, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, attractive integrated 
neighborhoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120, 216-751-2155 


Puerto Vallarta, Mexico—2 bedroom house (sleeps 
5) for sale or rent. Ocean view, maid, inexpensive. 
Call 617-965-6235. 


Port Charlotte, Fla. Five lots. Each $1000.00 less 
than going rate. J. Cherney, 653 Ocean Ave., Sea 
Girt, N.J. 08750 


Family ski and summer sports condominium, 
Smugglers Notch, Vermont. Five bedrooms, two 
baths, kitchens. Fully furnished. Sleeps twelve, 
rents as two units. Northern Vermont Real Estate, 
Hyde Park, Vt. 05655. (802) 888-4287/2433. 


DELRAY BEACH AREA, FLORIDA 
WILTSHIRE HOUSE 


Oceanfront Condominium doesn't 
even look like a high rise— 
because it has only 25 large apartments 
on 200 ft of private beach. 
It also has quality and privacy, a big 
pool, and a few people to share it— 
A special atmosphere, maids, a caring 
staff, and docking privileges. 
1, 2 & 3 bedroom apts. 
from $67,000 
Write for Brochure 
> WILTSHIRE HOUSE 
2909 South Ocean Boulevard 
Highland Beach, Fla. 33431 
Tel.305.278.3265 












High Living . . . Overlook Greek Peak skiing . . . 


50 varied lots on 41 acres . . . water, sewerage, 
underground wiring . . . protective deed restric- 
tions. Move up. L.A. Hope, Box 746, Cortland, 
N.Y. 13045, 607-756-2828. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU ESTATE 
Secluded beachfront Polynesian estate. Relax in year round 
south sea surf and splendor on your own sandy beach on world 
famous Diamond Head. 


Convenient to everything. Spacious 4 bedrooms 4*? baths—all 
amenities. Reservations weekly, monthly, seasonal. 
Slocum Properties 
3639 Diamond Head Road 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 96816 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKINC EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks; tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
63 Park St., Andover, Mass. 01810 


VACATIONS 










ESCAPE TO OUR PRIVATE 
ISLAND IN THE SUN 
Enjcy that rare commodity—tranquillity. Relax in your own 
cottage—swim on Gur private beach—have candlelight din- 
ners with wine. Brng a book, forget your tie, unwind. Great 
game fishing, supe-b snorkeling and scuba diving (instruc- 
tiors available). W ite: Marina Cay, Box 76A, BRITISH VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. Or call Tortola 4-2174. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 
cluded, Tennis, year-round. Dixons, McGaheysville, 
Virginia 22840. 


Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 


VACATION RENTALS 


JAMAICAN beachfront villa, *our bedrooms, maid- 
cook, $200-$340 depending season, number. 
Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 06112 (203) 
247-0759. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. Castle-Hotels book 
with 1975 supolement lists 500 castles, monas- 
teres, palaces offering accammodations, 16 
countries, 360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 
164 pages. $4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. 
AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


Roam the world by freighter. Deluxe accom- 
modations. Cheaper than staying home. Freight- 
ers, 163-09 Ad Depot, Flushing, NY 11358 


TRAVEL 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracieus living in com- 


fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89140. Pont Sur Yonne, France 


EXPEDITION 'ROUND THE WORLD Remote 
places—Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Fiji, 
etc. 180’ yacht. Share expenses, Shipmates 
Wanted! Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, 
Dept. RW 8A Miami Beach, 39, Fla. 


FILMS AND COLOR SLIDES 


GAF COLOR SLIDES 12,500 all countries. Catalog 


254. Worldwide, 7427-A Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55423 


FREE 35MM Color Slide Encyclopedia. Same slides 
used in TV, national magazines. 126-pages indi- 
vidual listings. Write Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 
55-125, Los Angeles, Ca 90025 


SUPER 8MN, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Fmee catalog. NILES, 1141-AM, Mis- 
hawaka, South Bend, Indiana 46615 


UNUSUAL GIFTS 


THATCHED ROOF BIRDHOUSE made in England 


from hollowed log with flat back removable for 
cleaning. Ten inches high, one inch opening with 
perch. A charming addition to the winter land- 
pe. $7.95, shipping 75e. SALLY LUNN'S GAR- 
DEN, 8471 _ewis Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44138. 
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UNUSUAL GIFTS 


TAROT COLOR CATALOG. Send 25¢. U.S. Games 
Systems, Dept. AM, 468 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016 


SEND OREGON HOLLY FOR CHRISTMAS. Freshly 
cut, heavily berried branches. Delivered anywhere, 
guaranteed arrival before Christmas. 3 Box sizes: 
Regular—$7.00, 3 for $20.00; Large—$10.00, 3 
for $29.00; Party Pack—$25.00. Send names, ad- 
dresses, sizes, with check payable to VASSAR 
CLUB OF OREGON, 314 S.W. 9th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon 97205, Tel. 503-223-0169, before 
12/11/75. Free brochure. All proceeds for Schol- 
arship Fund of Vassar College. 


DISTINCTIVE GIFTS, many personalized. Free | 
catalog. The Taylor Shoppe, 3710-A Dilg Drive, 
Shreveport, La. 71109 


COLORFUL “STAR” KITES of durable, lightweight 
nylon—are decorative and easy to fly. Red, blue, 
or orange. $12.95 postpaid. Marblehead Kite Com- 
pany, 28 South Street, Marblehead, Mass. 01945 


POTPOURRI in 9", cork-topped crystal cylinder 
captures old-fashioned aromatic blend of roses 
and lavender. A tasteful gift of long-lasting plea- 
sure for any age or setting. $7.50, shipping 75$ 
SALLY LUNN'S GARDEN, 8471 Lewis Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 44138 


Movie nostalgia souvenirs. 24-page catalog, 25¢. 
Bijou Shoppe, 7800 Conser Place, Shawnee-Mis- 
sion, Kansas 66204 






Hipp unters 


Hunt no more. This slightly sassy hippo is 
hand-crafted in pine and aromatic red ce- 
dar, with a wide-mouth drawer to hold your 
whatevers. Finished in natural linseed oil. ~ 
7%" long. 
A charming gift for any occasion. 

$19.95 ppd. 





Send check or money order to: 


Port Enterprises, ‘Ltd. 


14 Prospect St., Newburyport, Mass. 0195. 


MISCELLANY 


Learn professional astrology at home. Write Worl 
Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471-AM, Murray 
Ky. 42071 


STOP SMOKING. Try Organic Aid. Send $2.00 t 


Organic Research, Dept. A. Box 11448, Pitt 
burgh, Pa. 15238 


MISCELLANY 


NSTANT- MEMORY . . . New ways to remember. 
No memorization. Release ''photcgraphic"' 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
xnowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Zalif. 90272 





SAVE MONEY-tasty liqueurs from easy recipes, 
$2.00. STAPLETON, Box 2014, Gaithersburg, MD. 
20760 





4UMANISM. Share the common sense philosophy 
of Buckminster Fuller, Margaret Sanger, Julian 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell. Free information: Ameri- 
can Humanism Association, Dept. A, 602 Third 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 





Unique measuring cup. Adjustable. Plunger ejects 
shortening, honey, cleanly. $2. Sigma, 800 S. Ar- 
butus, Denver, Co. 80228 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50e. Vernon, 
30x 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510 





414 (B1), 103 Park Ave., NYC 10017 





"Political Items Bought & Sold. List 50g. Campaign 
Americana, Box 275A, Merrick, NY 11556 





Teach your child to listen, concentrate, remember, 
and think! Booklet $3. Send to Hudson House, 
Box 212-A, Stoneham, Massachusetts C2180 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS AND BICENTENNIAL GIFT! 
New UNITED STATES MAP GAME. Educational fun 
for all ages. 2 to 6 players. $3.95 postpaid, 2 for 
$6.95, 3 for $9.95. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Edu- 
cational Materials Associates, Dept. 4, Box 98, 
Newark, Delaware 19711. 





"GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50€, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





‘DATES GALORE! Meet singles—anywhere. Call 
DATELINE, toll-free (800) 451-3245. 





MAKE NEW PENFRIENDS—Send description, birth- 
date, $3.00, Leo, Box 7754-C4, Atlanta, Ga. 30309 





/ JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012 





NEW FRIENDS NATIONWIDE, WORLDWIDE. Indi- 
vidualized Service, Send Details for Free Person- 
alized Reply. Currents, Box 905-A, Manchester 
Center, Vermont 05255 





- INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
nc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 

Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
e. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
t groups are $10 each. 















OGS! Receive many! Catalcg Directory, 
Box 33098, Washington, D.C. 20028 


LOVERS OF WILDLIFE: books, posters, sta- 
nery, photographs, records, jewelry, bumper 
rips. FREE CATALOGUE. ARAVIC—nature by 
iail, P.O. Box 457, Carmel Valley, CA 93924 





ANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
orite poem. Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure. 
evitt, 2364 Batchelder Street. Brooklyn, New 
fork 11229 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
| etails $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019 
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MISCELLANY 





MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE through inter- 
national correspondence. Illustrated brochure free. 
Hermes, Box 110660/AM, Berlin 11, Germany 





SINGLE? NATIONWIDE INTRODUCTIONS! Identity, 
Box 315-AM, Royal Oak, Michigan 48068 





What's your 1.Q.? Self scoring test reveals your 
I.Q. in just 45 minutes. 10 day guarantee. Send 
$2.49 to Central Sales Company, Dept. 77B-8 
37532 Sycamore Street, Newark, CA 94560 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, with members in 48 
states, gets the cultured marriage-oriented ac- 
quainted. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word min............... $1.00 
Per word 6 times in one contract year... 90€ 
Per word 12 times in one contract vear................. 80€ 
Classified Display: 1 time—$90 per col. inch 

6 times—$80 per col. inch 

12 times—$70 per col. inch 
Copy should be received bv the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must accom- 
pany copy. Adjustments on word count will be made if 
necessary. The Atlantic reserves the right to refuse ad- 
vertisements which we consider to be of questionable 
taste or intent. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be received 
by the Ist of month prior to date of each issue. 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. Zip code 
counts as one word. We do not accept Atlantic box 
numbers at this time. 


Please write for additional information: 


Jo-Ann Isaacson 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 









Performa 

death-defying 
act. 

Reduce if overweight. 


Give Heart Fund 


American Heart Associationi 



















Bah! Humbug! 


This year, instead of sending still another dis- 
pensable Christmas card, send the indispen- 
sable gift for all lovers of language — a year’s 
subscription to 
VERBATIM, The Language Quarterly. 

VERBATIM says "Merry Christmas" all yonr 
round. Just $2.50 to U.S. addresses, $3.00 
elsewhere, for four entertaining, oe 
informative issues. Your gift card or ours. Full 
payment in U.S. funds with order. Money back 
if not pleased. 


VERBATIM ESSEC CONN. 06426 USA 














STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION (Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685. 
Title 39, United States Code). 1. Title of Publication: The 
Atlantic Monthly. 2. Date of Filing: October 1, 1975. 3. Fre- 
quency of Issue: Morthly. 4. Location of known office of 
publication: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Suffolk, Massachu- 
setts 02116. 5. Location of the headquarters or general busi- 
ness offices of the publishers: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116. 5. Names and addresses of publisher, 
editor, and managing editor: Publisher: Garth Hite, 8 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston. Massachusetts 02116. Editor: Robert 
Manning, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 
Managing Editor: Louise Desaulniers, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 7. Owner: The Atlantic 
Monthly Company, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02116. Marion D. Campbell, 765 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10021. Arthur H. Kudner, Jr., Talisman 
Farm, Grasonville, Maryland 21638. Garth Hite, 191 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116. Robert J. Man- 
ning, 191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
Madelin T. [set 124 East 62nd Street, New York, New 
York 10021. Salkeld & Company (as nominee for Mrs. Bar- 
bara Danielson) New York, New York, P.O. Box 704 
Church St. Station, New York, N.Y. 10008. Peter H. Da- 
vison, 1] Mellen Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 
Edward A. Weeks, 59 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 
8. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding | percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 39 U. S. C. 3626 
rovides in pertinen! part: "No person who would have 

en entitled to mai! matter under former section 4359 of 
this title shall mail such matter at the rates provided under 
this subsection unless he files annually with the Postal Ser- 
vice a written request for permission to mail matter at such 
rates." In accordance with the provisions of this statute, 1 
hereby request permission to mail the publication named in 
Item | at the reduced postage rates presently authorized by 
39 U. S. C. 3626. 11. Extent and nature of circulation: A. 
Total No. copies printed (Net press run) Average No. 
copies each issue during prece ing 12 months 395,200. 
Single issue nearest to filing date 389,955. B. Paid circula- 
tion. l. Sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors 
and counter sales. Average No. copies each issue during pre- 
ceding 12 months 31,858. Single issue nearest to filing date 
32,000. 2. Mail subscriptions. Average No. copies each issue 
during preceding 12 months 300,128. Single issue nearest to 
filing date 298,800. C. Total paid circulation. Average No. 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months 331,986. 
Single issue nearest to filing date 330,800. D. Free distribu- 
tion by mail carrier or other means. l. Samples, com- 
plimentary, and other free copies. Average No. copies each 
issue during preceding 12 months 14,917. Single issue near- 
est to filing date 16,500. E. Total distribution (sum of C and 
D) Average No. copies each issue during preceding 12 
months 903. Single issue nearest to filing date 347,300. 
F. Copies not distributed. 1. Office use, left-over, unac- 
counted, spoiled after printing. Aven ge No. copies each is- 
sue during preceding 12 months 4,385. Single ‘ssue nearest 
to filing date 652. 2. Returns from news agents. Average No. 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months 43,912. Single 
issue nearest to filinz date 42,003. G. Total (sum of E & F— 
should equal net press run shown in A). Average No. copies 
each issue during preceding 12 months 395,200. Single issue 
nearest to filing da:e 389,955. | certify that the statements 
made by me above are correct and complete. 

(signature) arth Hite, Publisher 





The intimate wilderness. 


Even a small patch of green—a back- 


yard, a vacant lot, a small city 
park—can boast an intriguing 
array of wildlife. This imaginative, 
beautifully illustrated celebra- 
tion of ‘doorstep ecology” 


tells how to discover 
and enjoy it. 


A CLOSER 4. 
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LOOK Michael A. Gbdirey 


With 45 color photographs. $14.95 at all bookstores 


SIERRA CLUB BOOKS 





Great reading.Great authors. 


buys. 
Any 3 sets £33 


when you join The Literary Guild. 


Choose superb classics in handsome, matched sets as ycur introduction to 
membership in The Literary Guild. As a Guild member. you can enjoy great 
reading as you save up to 40% on today's most talked-about books— current 
runaway best sellers, lavish art books, compelling biographies and matched sets. 
With every Selection or Alternate you buy, you get Bonus Coupons good for 
discounts of up to 8076 on a variety of popular books. Start today to enrich your 
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D? "FITZGERALD í The Géat Gatsby itp OA kal ad Madding Crowd, The 
c ott e —À À— —À———— M  — HÀ Our Discontent, The san YA Us Native, 
: Short Novels of John ess of the D'Urbervilles 
FITZGERALD ‘Tender‘Is the*Night E Steinbeck. 3 vol. set 3 vol. set counts as 
counts as 1 choice ] choice 
— -— " (Pub. ed. $18.50) 
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i The Iliad, The eels. 3 vol. se 
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leisure and your library with The Literary Guild. 
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(G The Literary Guild 


Dept. JR 068, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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Please accept my application for membership in 
The Literary Guild. I have printed the order 
numbers of the 3 sets I want in the boxes above, 
and agree to the membership plan described in the 
ad. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. | 
understand that I need buy only 4 more books, at 
regular low club prices, whenever I want them. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address — E o Apt. E 
City State. Zip. ! 




















Members accepted in U.S. A. and Canada only. 
Canadian members will be serviced irom J oronto. 
Offer slightly different in Canadas 36-G236 


0182 $19.85 (3 vol set counts as 1 choice) 
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HEMINGWAY 
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HEMINGWAY 


4424 (3 vol. set counts as 1 choice) 2402 $28.80 (4 vol. set counts as 1 choice) 
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2691 $20.80 (4 vol, set counts as 1 choice) 
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More famous sets to choose from: 
0554 JOHN STEINBECK 4192 THOMAS HARDY 




























(Pub. ed. $27.50) 


5371 THE 
8540 KURT SWASHBUCKLERS, 
VONNEGUT SET Il The Three Musketeers 
Breakfast of by Alexandre Dumas, 
Champions, Slaughter- The Scarlet Pimpernel 
house Five, Sirens of by Baroness Orczy, 
Titan. 3 vol. set counts Scaramouche by 
as 1 choice Rafael Sabatini. 3 vol 
(Pub. ed. $23.85) set counts as 1 choice 






Here's how The Literary Guild works: 

After your membership is accepted and you get your 3 sets for 
$1, you only have to buy four more books during your member- 
ship. Then you can cancel anytime you want. 

So, choose 3 sets now and send in the coupon. Pay $1— plus 
a charge for shipping and handling. If, after 10 days, you decide 
you don't want the books, send them back and we'll cancel vour 
membership. 1 

About every four weeks (14 times a year) you'll get the Lite 
Guild magazine. Free. Each issue will offer dozens of books 
a wide range of subjects, all at up to 40% off publishers’ pric 

If you want the main selection featured in the magazine, d: 
nothing and it will be shipped to you automatically. If you we 
like an alternate, or no book at all, tell us so on the convenier. 
form always provided and return it to us by the date specified. 

This date is designed to allow you at least 10 days for making 
your decision. If you do not receive the form in time to respond 
in 10 days and receive an unwanted selection, you may return it 
at our expense. There will be a small shipping and handling 
charge on all books ordered. 

The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, 
sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members 
even more. 

NOTE: Firs: number listed beside each book is the order number 
All prices quoted are for publishers' editions. 


The American answer 


knew we were creating one of the finest production cars built anywhere in the world. A car complete — 
th almost every luxury feature standard, including an Electronic-Fuel-Injected Engine. A car women 
f 4 


uld love for its ease of parking and maneuverability — men, for its efficiency and responsiveness. 
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A low distortion amplifier and uniquely designed 


tuned-port speakers — all precisely matched to give this ne 


Allegro* system incredibly clear, rich, natural sound. 


You're looking at the finest 
stereo system Zenith has 
ever brought you. And one 
remarkable part of it is a 
unique stereo receiver. 
The Wedge. 

Its amplifier puts out 12 
watts of power per channel 
(min. RMS) into 8 ohms, yet 
total harmonic distortion is 
held to a low 0.5% or less 
(Power bandwidth: 40 to 
15,000 Hz). 

Zenith's Allegro speakers, 
with a uniquely designed 
tuned-port, free much of the 
deep, rich bass that many 
other speakers trap inside. 


Zenith intro duce 


And they do it so efficiently 
that other systems 
with comparable 
size air-Suspension 
speakers need 
amplifiers with 
Tunedport twice the power to 
match Allegro’s overall sound 
performance. 

This system gives you the 
kind of sound you used to 
find only in expensive 
component set ups. Pure 
and full. 

You'll hear highs you may 
never have heard before in 
modular stereo. Silences so 
clean, you'd probably not even 


know the system was on. 

But more than that, The 
Wedge combines clear, rich 
sound with a complete-array 
of built-in features. 

There’s an 8-track tape 
unit that plays and records in 
stereo. Zenith’s precision 
Micro-Touch“ tone arm to 
protect records. FM muting, 
to silence background noise 
between stations. 

A sensitive Hi filter that lets 
you switch off high-frequency 
hiss. Plus a large, precise 
tuning meter for more 
accurate station selection. 

Choose from a whole line of 
Zenith Allegro stereo and 
4-channel sound systems, 
with performance and features 
tailored to suit your ears. 

And your budget. 


MEO | 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on.’ 


Model GR596W, Simulated wood 
with richly-grained walnut finish. 


s The Wedge 





